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THE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 

By  James   Tucker  Cutler. 


SOUTHWARD,  by  October  Moun- 
tain, through  Lenox  Furnace,  and 
past  Laurel  Lake,  the  gentle  Housa- 
tonic  winds  its  tortuous  way.  Then,  as 
if  foreseeing  from  afar  the  formidable 
heights  of  Bear  and  Monument  Moun- 
tains, it  turns  plump  west  through  Stock- 
bridge  plain  a  mile  and  more,  till  with  a 
patronizing  bend  towards  Lake  Mahkee- 
nac  and  Mountain  Mirror  on  the  right,  it 
turns  its  back  on  Stockbridge,  ocean- 
bound.  Two  giant  sentinels — Greylock 
far  to  the  north,  the  blue  dome  of  Wash- 
ington Mountain  at  the  far  south  —  guard 
well  this  valley.  In  summer  sunlight  clad 
in  soft  deep  blue,  but  far  oftener  in  a 
stern  uniform  of  gray,  —  unless  a  winter's 
sun,  flooding  the  new  fall  of  snow,  mantles 
them  in  cloth  of  gold,  —  these  two  senti- 
nels, the  Titans  of  their  race,  keep  eter- 
nal watch  over  this  wayward  river,  over 
the  fair  hills  and  nestling  lakes  of  Berk- 
shire. One  may  not  enter  this  region 
on  the  north  from  the  Green  Hills  of 
Vermont  nor  on  the  south  from  Connec- 
ticut's Canaan  Valley,  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  and  guardian- 
ship of  these  brother  hills,  "rockribbed 
and  ancient  as  the  sun."  Eastward  lie 
the  Hoosac  Mountains.  To  the  west 
rises  the  fair  Taghconic  Range,  so  regu- 
lar in  its  gentle  undulations  against  the 
sky  as  to  produce  upon  the  emotions  a 
grateful  and  an  unfailing  sense   of  har- 


mony and  rhythm.  Dame  Nature  did  her 
level  best  when  she  fashioned  Berkshire. 
Elsewhere  she  has  wrought  effects  more 
grand,  more  imposing  perhaps,  but  no- 


From   Monument  Mountai 


where  scenery  more  exquisite  in  variety 
or  more  marvellous  in  quiet  beauty.  It 
is  a  region  abounding  in  lakes  and  moun- 
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tain  torrents,  beautiful  meadows  and  pine- 
dark  glens. 

Literature  thrives  best  amid  the  beau- 
tiful. Amid  scenes  o\  loveliness  it  buds 
and  blossoms  and  seatters  its  sweetest 
fragrance  abroad.  So  has  it  been  in 
Berkshire.  A  literary  halo  invests  this 
charming  region.  Indeed  this  Berkshire 
land  oi  ours  seems  wellnigh  the  "lake 
region"'  of  America.  Here  early  memo- 
ries oi  Catherine  Sedgwick  and  William 


Main  Street,  Stockbridge. 

Cullen  Bryant  still  linger,  while  later  came 
Longfellow  and  Holmes,  Hawthorne  and 
the  adventurous  Melville,  to  add  storied 
loveliness  to  the  unsung. 

Preceding  them  all  there  came  to 
Sto<  kbridge  faithful  old  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, metaphysical,  doctrinal,  preaching 
rugged  sermons  to  his  redskin  congrega- 
tion. He  had  left  his  long-time  prosper- 
OUS  but  now  pugnacious  church  in  North- 
ampton. He  wished  more  leisure  for  de- 
vout speculation ;  yet  support  he  must 
have.  The  old  Indian  mission  at  Stock- 
bridge  was  without  a  pastor.  Here  was 
support,  leisure,  invitation.  So  he  came. 
If  his  discourses  resembled  the  published 
reflection  of  his  six-years'  stay,  —  among 
other:-,  his  treatise  on  the  "  freedom  of  the 


Will,"  "The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  and 
"  God's  Last  End  in  Creation,"  —  those 
Indians  must  have  listened  to  sermons  of 
an  abstruseness    and  a  ruggedness   such 
as  no  modern,  paleface,  church-going  au- 
dience hears  or  would  long  endure  now- 
adays.     It  would  have  been    interesting 
to  look  in  upon  this   intellectual  giant  at 
work  in  his  tiny  shop  of  thought.     Here 
he  was  to  be  found  early,  all  the  day,  and 
late  at  his  desk.     Scarcely  did  he  share 
the  meals  of  his  family,  but 
having  asked  the  divine  bless- 
ing he  would  withdraw  to  his 
study,  being  careful  however 
to    come    back    and    return 
thanks  just  as  they  were  fin- 
ishing.     Often  at  night    he 
would  fasten  a  pin  in  his  cur- 
tain to  recall  some   thought 
with  the  dawn.     There  is  a 
simple  grandeur  most  capti- 
vating in  the  contemplation 
of  this  great  mind,  the  peer 
of  Locke,  Berkeley,  or 
Spinoza    among   Old    World 
lights,  out  here  on  the  Ameri- 
can frontier,  preaching  to  the 
Indians,  while   his  wife  and 
children  sent  the  deft  prod- 
uct  of    their    handiwork    to 
Boston  to  eke   out  a  scanty 
living.     He    did  not  get  on 
over-well  with    the    Indians. 
Though    earnest,    we    need 
paint   him    as   no   Eliot,  no 
Sargeant.      He  remarks  pa- 
thetically in  one  of  his  writings  on  the 
very  poor  prospects  of  the  Houssatonnuck 
Indians  if  their  salvation  depended    on 
the  study  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Indeed,  he  must  have  wondered   some- 
times whether  their  dusky  skins  really  did 
form   the  earthly  coverings  of  immortal 
souls. 

The  house  in  which  he  lived  may  still 
be  seen  in  Stockbridge,  though  now  much 
changed,  as  "  LMwards  Hall,"  the  sum- 
mer inn.  At  the  west  end  of  the  house, 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  visitor  is  shown 
—  presumably  in  good  faith  —  the  famous 
"closet  study"  in  which  the  great  theo- 
logian did  his  work.  It  is  a  little  nook, 
neither  in  length  nor  in  breadth  measur- 
ing   much    more    than    a    man's    height. 
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One  wonders  that  from  out  so  small  a 
cell  such  mighty  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ences should  have  developed.  His 
ancient,  black,  hexagonal  study  table 
now  stands  in  the  Stockbridge  library, 
while  near  the  church  green  a  tall  monu- 
ment of  Scotch  granite  lifts  its  head 
towards  heaven ;  it  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  descendants.  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  not  a  man  to  show  emotion  ; 
yet  it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  in 
January,  1758,  he  left  the  quiet,  forest- 
clad  hills  of  Stockbridge  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton,  where  but  a  few  brief 
months  of  life  remained  to  him.  Some 
of  the    fine   old    elms  which    grace    the 


ing  mansion,  stands  on  the  main  street 
in  the  village,  with  spacious  lawns  slop- 
ing down  to  the  river.  In  a  room  in  the 
southwest  corner,  one  bitter  cold  Decem- 
ber night,  in  1786,  the  young  authoress 
was  born.  Doubtless  she  came  into  the 
world  crying  —  like  any  well-regulated 
child  —  and  was  for  a  time  mistress  of 
the  house,  particularly  in  the  cold  night 
watches.  At  any  rate  one  of  her  earli- 
est recollections  was  a  trick  of  biting  the 
glass  from  which  she  was  drinking,  which 
shows  surely  that  she  was  an  ordinary 
child.  With  years,  however,  blood  tells. 
Her  father  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect, 
first  representative  to  Congress  from  Berk- 


The  Berkshire  Athenaeum  at  Pittsfield. 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPH   BY  S.   S.   WHEELER. 


main  street  in  Stockbridge  were  planted 
by  his  grandson,  Col.  W.  M.  Edwards. 

Not  far  from  the  doctor's  three-by-six 
study,  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  American  fiction,  first 
saw  the  light.  The  old  Sedgwick  home- 
stead, a  square,  brown,  hospitable-look- 


shire  County,  and  well  known  through- 
out the  state.  In  those  stage-coach 
days,  when  well-to-do  gentlemen  travelled 
mostly  in  their  private  carriages,  his  house 
was  a  sort  of  hostelry  for  journeying 
friends,  and  many  were  the  celebrities 
who  accepted    his   hospitality.     Thus  in 
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ural  but  cultivated  home   Miss  Sedg- 
wick   passed    from    infancy  to    girlhood, 

from  girlhood   to  womanhood,  while  that 

character  was  developing  which  seemed 

to  have   taken  its  color  from  the  beauty 

ie   hills  around   her.      Many  descrip- 


A  Glimpse  of  Williamstown. 

tive  bits  of  Berkshire  scenery  abound  in 
"  The  New  England  Tale,"  "  Hope 
Leslie,''  and  "The  Linwoods,"  three  of 
the  best  of  her  books.  Monument 
Mountain,  Laurel  Hill,  the  Housa- 
tonic,  all  have  their  associations.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  faithful  pictures  of  early 
New  England  village  life  that  her  novels 
chiefly  interest  us.  We  are  shown  the 
Puritan  stillness  that  follows  the  going 
down  of  each  Saturday's  sun,  the  peace- 
fulness  of  Sabbath  morning,  the  peal  of 
the  church-going  bell,  the  minister  and 
'squire  with  solemn  mien  upon  the  way, 
the  farmer  invariably  riding,  his  blooming 
daughter,  all  in  white,  with  leghorn  hat, 
fan,  and  parasol,  alighting  nimbly  at  the 
church  steps.  Then,  as  the  Sabbath 
begins  to  wane,  there  is  a  wandering  of 
children's  eyes  from  the  catechism  toward 
the  western  sky  ;  and  when  the  sun's  orb 
ics  the  horizon,  penance  is  over  and 
laughter  and  tumbling  possess  the  village 
green.  Although,  as  Mr.  Richardson 
justly  says,  "Miss  Sedgwick  is  more  re- 
spected  than  read  to-day,"  her  works  will 
-,till  continue  as  valuable  pictures  of  early 
life  among  the  "hill  towns"  of  Berk- 
Mi  t-,  Mary  E.  Dewey,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  of  Sheffield,  is  her 
g  biographer. 
About  the  time  Miss  Sedgwick  began 
her  literary  career,  a,  youth  of  twenty 
came  over  the  hills  from  Cummington, 
his  native  place,  to  commence  law  prac- 
tice   al   Great    Barrington,   as  the  youth 


planned,  but  to  usher  in  the  dawn  of 
American  poetry,  as  Fate  willed.  Eight 
months  earlier  this  same  youth,  would-be 
poet,  unwilling  barrister,  had  gone  to 
Plainfield  on  a  like  errand.  The  sight 
of  a  solitary  bird  winging  along  the 
shadowy  horizon  called  forth 
that  night,  in  the  loneliness 
of  his  bedchamber,  those 
memorable  lines,  "To  a 
Water  Fowl."  "Thanatop- 
sis,"  "  The  Yellow  Violet," 
and  the  "Fragment"  had 
already  been  written,  but 
hidden  away,  for  poetry  was 
not  a  bread-winning  occu- 
pation ;  and  now,  spurred 
on  by  poverty,  Bryant  bent 
every  effort  toward  getting 
a  practice  in  his  new  and  larger  field. 
Not  long  after,  it  chanced  that  a  former 
neighbor  of  his  father's,  back  in  Cum- 
mington, then  one  of  the  projectors  of  a 
new  enterprise  in  Boston  known  as  the 
North  American  Review,  believing  in  the 
younger  Bryant's  poetical  ability,  asked 
him  to  contribute  to  the  magazine.  With 
singleness  of  purpose,  though  it  cost 
him  a  pang,  the  young  barrister  refused ; 
but  his  more  ambitious  father  took  things 
into  his  own  hands  and,  finding  the  con- 
cealed "Thanatopsis,"  he  forwarded  it  to 


St.   David's. 

THE   DEWEY    HOMESTEAD   AT   SHEFFIELD. 

Boston,  where  it  appeared  anonymously 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Review 
for  1 8  r  7 .  On  all  sides,  though  slowly, 
there  arose  murmurs  of  applause.  Some 
said    the    poem    could    not    have    been 
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written  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  others 
doubted  the  rumored  authorship,  while  all 
admired  its  nobleness  of  measure  and  its 
loftiness  of  thought.  Miss  Sedgwick  de- 
scribes Bryant  at  this  time  as  "  possessing 
a  charming  countenance  and  modest,  but 
not  bashful  manners."  Indeed,  judging 
from  a  picture  taken  then,  his  face  be- 
trayed a  delicacy  of  outline,  a  tenderness, 
a  sympathy  of  thought,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  features  of  a  poet  than  a  con- 
tender at  law.  "  Alas,  sir,  the  Muse  was 
my  first  love,"  he  wrote  once,  half  sadly,  to 
a  friend  ;  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  pro- 
lific poetic  period  of  his  life  was  during 
the  next  few  years,  while  he  was  wishing 
that  he  might  give  up  his  law  practice. 
"Monument  Mountain,"  "  The  Rivulet," 
"March,"  "Autumn  Woods,"  owe  their 
existence  to  this  period. 

Naturally  cautious  and  calculating,  he 
doubted  his  ability  to  support  himself 
solely  by  his  pen  ;  and  no  wonder,  —  he 
was  selling  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
his  life  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  poem. 
When,  after  nine  years'  stay  in  Berkshire, 
he  went  to  New  York,  it  was,  as  Prof. 
Nichol  well  says,  only  as  "  an  emigrant." 
The  Bryant  of  Berkshire  and  Cumming- 
ton  will  live  long  after  the  Bryant  of 
journalism  has  passed  away. 

The  region  in  which  his  earlier  years 
were  spent  was  eminently  fitted  for  his 
genius.  He  was  by  nature  meditative ; 
here  was  an  abundance  of  solitude.  He 
was  given  to  long  walks  and  close  com- 
munion with  nature ;  here  were  wild 
mountains,  dark  glens,  woods,  deep-flow- 
ing rivers,  and  sparkling  brooks  —  he 
required  picturesque  material  for  his 
poetry ;  here  were  Indian  legends  in 
abundance.  Here  too,  as  a  recent  writer 
has  said,  were  the  picturesque  customs  of 
rural  New  England,  now  so  fast  dying 
away,  —  "the  house-raising,"  "  the  quilt- 
ing party,"  the  old-fashioned  "  corn- 
husking  "  held  out  in  the  barn  by  lantern 
light,  with  soft  seats  upon  piles  of  dry 
husks,  and  "  pumpkin  pie  and  cider  "  — 
the  former  none  of  your  squash  flavor 
—  sure  to  be  waiting  in  the  farmhouse 
near  at  hand.  In  his  "Winter  Piece" 
we  catch  the  odor  of  sweet  sap  carried  in 
brimming  pails  to  where  wreaths  of  smoke 
roll  upward  among  the  maples. 


But  Bryant  was  really  a  poet  of  nature 
and  meditation  rather  than  of  customs, 
however  picturesque.  He  knew  every 
flower  of  Berkshire,  in  field  or  forest,  and 
every  shrub  and  tree.  The  windflower 
and  violet,  the  brier-rose,  the  golden-rod 
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The  Old  Church  at  Lenox. 

and  the  gentian,  were  to  him  "  a  beaute- 
ous sisterhood."  The  sunshine  on  his 
path  was  his  friend.  Neither  the  chant 
of  birds,  the  chime  of  the  brook  in  "  its 
endless  infancy,"  the  water-cress,  scarce- 
rooted  in  the  swift  current,  nor  the  soft 
caresses  of  the  sylvan  air  escaped  him. 
Nature  had  something  to  say  as  well  as 
to  show.  The  key-note  of  his  poetry  is 
struck  many  times.  It  is  even  revealed 
in  the  closing  lines  of  his  first  and  great- 
est poem  :  — 

"  So  live,  that  thou, 
sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

There  is  a  bit  of  the  autumn  of  the 
hills  pervading  much  of  his  writings.  If 
his  poetry  is  set  to  slow  music,  the  mel- 
ody is  even  the  more  sweet  and  the  more 
majestic. 
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In  the  museum  at  Pittsfield,  as  one  of 
lost  valued   treasures,  stands  an  old 

mahogany  desk,  plain,  solid,  time-worn, 

conspicuous  in  its  abundance  of  drawers 
and  of  ink-stains.  Its  former  home 
was    1  enox.      On   the  northern  shore  of 


The   Sedgwick    House,    Stockbridge. 

Lake  Mahkeenac  —  or  Stockbridge  Bowl, 
as  it  is  now  called  —  in  a  little  red 
house  guarded  by  a  tumble-down  gate 
and  shaky  paling,  through  which  in  their 
season  the  blossoms  of  the  syringa  and 
the  rose,  tiger-lilies  and  stately  peonies, 
were  accustomed  to  peep,  lived  for  a 
time  the  author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter," 
who  had  come  thither  from  Salem  to 
regain  his  health  in  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  He 
did  not  enter  Berkshire,  like  Bryant, 
a  stranger  to  fame.  It  was  rather  in  the 
flush  of  success,  while  on  every  hand 
gentle  applause  united  in  approval  of  a 
book  which  mature  judgment  has  often 
ranked  as  the  first  American  novel.  The 
make-up  of  the  man  is  shown  in  his  life 
at  Lenox.  He  cared  little  for  society 
and  less  for  ease.  His  greatest  luxury, 
his  mosl  congenial  society,  was  the  com- 
pany   of     his      own      thoughts.       These 

-rits  were  a  wealth  in  themselves. 
I  en  his  children  understood  this.  When 
one  afternoon,  as  was  his  custom,  he  was 
lying  at  full  length  under  the  trees,  down 
by  the  lake,  and  his  children  Julian  and 
Una  were  playing  about   him,  the   former 

-  ed  to  trespass  too  near  her  father's 
head.      Thereupon,    Una    said,   "'lake 

.  Julian,  do  not  run  upon  papa's 
head.      His  is  a  real  head,  for  it  is  full  of 


thoughts."     "Yes,"  retorted  the  boy,  "it 
is  thought  that  makes  his  head."     Haw- 
thorne's   fondness    for    his    children  was 
marked.     Morning  and  evening  the  pen 
was  constantly  in  his  hand,  but  the  after- 
noons were  devoted  to  them.     It  was  all 
their  splendid  holiday  when  out  in  the 
j     orchard  he  whittled  them  a  boat,  or 
constructed  them  a  kite,  adding  at  last 
its  big  mysterious  tail,  or  went  flower 
gathering,  or  wandered  down  by  the 
lake  to  sail  the  children's  boat  and  let 
Julian  angle  with  his  formidable  bean- 
pole and  bent  pin.     Mornings,  taking 
a  pail,  they  used  to  accompany  him  to 
a  neighbor's   house  "  upon   his  milky 
way,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to  style  it, 
and  then  back  to  the  little  red  house, 
"  his  Scarlet  Letter,"  where  a  grim  old 
negro    cook,    Mrs.    Peters  — "  house- 
keeper by  the  wrath  of  God  " — would 
relieve  him  of  his  burden.    During  his 
stay  here  he    wrote   "The    House   of 
Seven  Gables,"  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  and 
"  The  Wonder  Book,"  and  planned  his 
"  Blithedale  Romance."    In  this  little  red 
cottage,    Rose    Hawthorne,    the    present 
Mrs.  Lathrop,  was  born. 

Hawthorne,  as  has  been  said,  was  not 
social  by  nature.  His  acquaintances  in 
Lenox    and    thereabouts    were    few,  and 


Theodore  Sedgwick,    LL.  D. 

even  among  these  he  seldom  took  the 
part  of  visitor.  Among  those  who  came 
to    see  him  was    the  stately  Mr.  James, 
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the  English  historian  and    novelist,  who 
lived  down  by  Stockbridge  on  the  road 
to     Monument     Mountain.       His    works 
embrace  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine    "sloppy"    volumes,    as    one 
critic    styles    them.       A    more    welcome 
visitor    was    Hermann   Melville,  —  "  Mr. 
Omoo,"  the  children  used  to  call  him, — 
a  man  of  large  Scotch  build,  bushy  hair, 
and  full,  square-cut  beard.     Of  an  even- 
ing he  used  to  ride  over  from  Pittsfield 
on    horseback    to    chat  with    his    Lenox 
friend.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two 
men  more  unlike  in  character.     Melville 
ran  away  to  sea  in  his  youth  on  a 
whaling  vessel,  and  brought  up  in 
the    Polynesian    Islands.     His    ex- 
periences there  gave  him  material 
for  two  of  his  stories,  "Typee  "  and 
"Omoo,"  both  somewhat  Robinson 
Crusoe  like  in  construction.    Long- 
fellow makes  mention  in  his  diary 
of  reading  the  former  of  these  at 
Portland  one  evening,  and  of  be- 
ing much  interested  in  the  author's 
glowing  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
Marquesas.      The  "  Piazza  Tales," 
written  on  the  veranda  of  his  home, 
facing     Greylock,     and    "October 
Mountain,"    half    philosophy,    half 
autumn    tints,    exhibit    more    dis- 
tinctly the  Berkshirean  spirit. 

Then,    too,    Hawthorne    had 
another  visitor,  a   fairer    one,  who 
came  from  nearer  home,  —  one  full 
of  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  with  fire 
in  her  piercing  black    eyes.     The 
little    stream    that    comes    dancing 
and  singing  down  the  hillsides  was 
not  merrier  than  Fanny  Kemble  in 
her    earlier    days   at  Lenox.      Her 
father  had   failed   as   proprietor  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  London, 
and     at    twenty-one     she    was    suddenly 
forced    upon    the  stage,  and  soon  found 
herself  in  America.     A  visit  to  the  Sedg- 
wick   family    long    before    Hawthorne's 
time,   somewhere    about    1836,    explains 
her  first  acquaintance  with   Lenox.      In 
those    days    her    hostess,    Mrs.    Charles 
Sedgwick,  kept  her    long-famous   Young 
Ladies'  School,  in  which  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  Harriet  Hosmer,  Maria  Cummings, 
Alice  Delano,  and  others  were  educated. 
Having  once  come,  this  niece  of  Mrs.  Sid- 


dons  came  and  came  again,  like  so  many 
lovers  of  Lenox  to-day,  and  by  and  by 
she  bought  "The  Perch."  Thus  for 
thirty  years  she  would  wend  her  way 
Berkshireward  just  as  often  and  for  just 
as  long  as  her  public  life,  with  its  numer- 
ous engagements,  permitted.  The  same 
Lenox  charms  which  once  caused  a  poor 
band  of  Hungarian  exiles  to  exclaim, 
"Beauty!  beauty!"  —  it  was  all  their 
broken  English  would  permit  —  reminded 
her  of  "the  Black  Forest  near  Schaff- 
hausen  "  ;  the  lovely  view  from  her  home 
down  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  of  "  the 


Catherine   M.  Sedgwick. 

valley  of  Lake  Neuchatel  looking  toward 
Jura." 

From  the  country  people  round  about, 
—  whose  memories  go  back  to  feather- 
bed and  caraway  cooky  times,  —  you 
will  learn  little  of  Hawthorne.  "  Yes  !  I 
used  to  see  him  occasionally  walking 
alone.  He  was  a  very  shy  man.  Oh  ! 
very  shy  and  peculiar."  This  much  of 
positive  information  one  may  obtain  again 
and  again  for  the  asking,  but  no  more. 
Not  so  of  Frances  Anne  Kemble.  She 
was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  1  ,enox, 
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while  her  horse's  hoofs  rang  loud  and 
clear  as  she  rode  oil'  to  hillside  or  cliff, 
to  lakeside  or  glen,  ten,  twelve,  yes, 
sometimes  five-and-twenty  miles  a-gallop 
be  tore  breakfast.  Who  would  not  guess 
was  English?     They  tell  of  her  meet- 
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Hon.    Henry   L.    Dawes. 

ing  with  Bret  Harte ;  of  her  dance  with 
the  gay  Louis  Kossuth  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Curtis  House ;  of  the  little  volume 
of  poems  sold  to  purchase  a  new  saddle- 
horse  ;  of  the  clock  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  up  on  the  hill,  —  her  gift 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  single  night's 
reading  of  Shakespeare.  Lenox  is  full  of 
dramatic  incidents  relating  to  this  dra- 
matic character.  She  was  fond  of  fishing 
in  the  lake  which  Hawthorne  loved  so 
well.  In  earlier  years,  discarding  her 
usual  finery  and  clad  in  straw  hat,  blouse, 
and  bloomers,  she  would  be  on  the  lake 
hours  together  in  a  little  boat  not  over- 
clean  and  somewhat  leaky.  Once  some 
one  chided  her  for  tier  carelessness  in 
dress.  Turning  sharply  and  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she  replied, 
"  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  1  dress  for  the 
occasion  :  whether  for  the  stage,  for  my 
readings,  or  for  the  drawing-room,  1  have 
for  each  a  fitting  costume.      And  when  I 


go  a-fishingl,  too,  dress  for  the  occasion/" 
The  dramatic  emphasis  upon  these  last 
two  words  revealed  two  things, — first, 
that  her  costume  was  to  continue  un- 
changed ;  and  second,  that  she  considered 
"  going  a-fishing"  fully  as  much  an  occa- 
sion of  her  life  as  the  impersonation  of 
Juliet  or  Lady  Macbeth. 

Before  we  turn  quite  away  from  Lenox, 
toward  Pittsfield,  two  other  interesting 
characters  suggest  themselves, —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Dr.  Channing  came  to  Lenox 
in  delicate  health  for  several  summers 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Here 
he  found  a  goodly  circle  of  cultivated 
and  congenial  friends,  not  least  among 
whom  were  Catherine  Sedgwick  and  Mrs. 
Kemble.  He  frequently  preached  in 
the  Lenox  Congregational  Church.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  his  serenity,  his  candor, 
his  straightforward  yet  scholarly  elo- 
quence, inspired  by  high  conceptions  of 
life,  won  him  a  host  of  admirers.  He 
delivered  the  last  public  address  of  his 
life  at  the  Lenox  church  in  August  of  1842. 
In  it  he  says,  "  I  cannot  soon  forget  the 
beautiful  nature  and  the  generous  spirits 
with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
commune  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic."  This  address  was  on  the  "  Free- 
dom of  the  Slave,"  it  being  the  one 
hundredth    anniversary  of  emancipation 


Anna    L.    Dawes 


in  the  West  Indies.  His  own  nature, 
always  fervid  in  the  cause  of  reform, 
found  additional  inspiration  in  his  sur- 
roundings.    "  Amidst   these     vast   works 
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of  God  the  soul  naturally  goes  forth,  and 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  a  chain." 
He  died  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  Though  his  connec- 
tion with  Berkshire  was  brief,  the  eulo- 
gium  read  by  Miss  Sedgwick  at  the 
Berkshire  Jubilee,  in  1844,  shows  what  a 
warm  place  he  occupied  in  the  hearts  of 
Berkshire  people. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  came  to  Lenox 
some  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1853, 
to  take  possession  of  "  Blossom  Farm," 
given  to  him  by  the  people  of  his  Brook- 
lyn church.  This  farm  covers  a  hill, 
since  called  Beecher  Hill,  over  on  the 
road  to  Lee.  It  was  his  summer  home 
for  several  years.  His  emotions  upon 
taking  possession  were  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic. The  Old  Sheffield  Elm  itself, 
the  finest  in  all  Berkshire,  probably 
never  awakened  deeper  emotions  in  mor- 
tal breast  than  did  "  The  Queen,"  which 
stood  out  in  the  pasture  of  "  Blossom 
Farm."  The  possession  of  the  land 
touched  him  deeply ;  but  when  he  thought 
of  the  tree  he  was  filled  with  awe,  saying, 
"When  I  whispered  to  myself,  'This  is 
mine,'  there  was  a  shrinking  as  if  there 
were  sacrilege  in  the  very  thought  of 
property  in  such  a  creature  of  God  as  this 
cathedral- topped  tree."  Mr.  Beecher 
did  not  come  to  Berkshire  to  "  farm  it." 
His  love  of  downright  hard  work  in  a 
garden  had  exhausted  itself  elsewhere, 
and  earlier  in  life.  "  The  chief  use  of  a 
farm,"  he  says,  "if  it   be  well    selected 


and  of  proper  soil,  is  to  lie  down  upon ; 
mine  is  an  excellent  farm  for  such  uses, 
and  I  thus  cultivate  it  every  day." 
Large,  indeed,  must  have  been  his  crop 
of  dreams  and  fancies  !  Along  his  line 
he  was  most  industrious.     According  to 


The  Grave  of   "Josh    Billings." 

his  own  account  he  lay  down  more 
hours  and  in  more  places  during  his 
necessarily  brief  visits  to  Lenox,  than  his 
farmer  neighbors  who  lived  there  the 
year  round.  One  can  easily  imagine 
how  a  nature  like  Mr.  Beecher's,  so  over- 
flowing with  fine  feeling  and  sentiment, 
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would  be  aroused  by  the  potent  charms 
of  Berkshire  scenery.  His  -Star  Papers," 
though  "  top-shelved  "  now,  contain  more 
than  one  fine  record  oi  these  glowing 
impressions. 

Longfellow's  connection  with  Berk- 
shire was  one  oi  marriage.  In  May, 
1843,   while   professor    at    Harvard    and 


H.    H,    Ballard. 

wrapped  up  in  his  intellectual  pursuits, 
he  writes  to  a  friend  :  "  Of  late  my  heart 
has  quite  turned  my  head  out  of  doors." 
The  disturbing  element  was  Miss  Frances 
Appleton,  daughter  of  Nathan  Appleton, 
of  Boston,  a  woman  of  rare  culture, 
whose  face  "  at  times  seemed  to  make  the 
very  air  brighter  with  its  smiles."  Her 
ancestral  home  was  in  Pittsfield.  And  it 
was  on  their  wedding  journey  thither, 
while  visiting  the  Springfield  armory,  that 
the  idea,  suggested  by  her,  of  likening 
the  rows  of  burnished  arms  to  the  pipes 
of  a  mighty  organ  upon  which  the  death- 
angel  played  awful  symphonies,  was  after- 
wards  embodied  in  his  "  Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field." A  little  way  down  the  broad,  elm- 
shaded  street  leading  east  from  Pitts- 
field  Park,  there  stands  a  square,  old- 
fashioned  dwelling,  once  the  country  seat 
of  Nathan  Appleton.     This  was  the  bridal 


couple's  destination.  Here,  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  broad  stairs,  away  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  stood  the  ancient  timepiece 
even  now  ticking  in  our  memories,  — 

"  Forever,  never, 
Never,  forever." 

Seldom  was  there  a  happier  marriage. 
For  the  next  few  years  the  poet's  life 
flowed  on  like  a  peaceful  river,  and  in 
these  years  his  genius  found  the  moments 
of  its  happiest  inspiration.  "  The  Belfry 
at  Bruges,"  "  Evangeline,"  and  numerous 
shorter  poems  date  from  this  period. 
Meanwhile,  in  summer,  it  was  his  delight 
to  retire  to  the  "  old-fashioned  country 
seat,"  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  gath- 
ering pond-lilies,  watching  the  water- 
wheel  in  the  brook,  romping  with  the 
children  in  the  new- mown  hay,  taking 
long  drives  and  walks,  in  short,  doing 
almost  anything  save  what  he  had  come 
for  to  this  "  land  of  drowsy-head."  His 
diary  in  August,  1848,  contains  an  inter- 
esting confession  :  "  I  find  it  quite  im- 
possible to  write  in  the  country.  The 
influences  are  soothing  and  slumberous. 
In  coming  here  I  hoped  to  work  success- 
fully on  '  Kavanagh,'  and  as  yet  I  have 
written  scarcely  a  page."  Once,  on  a 
drive  to  Stockbridge,  he  was  told  that 
everything  sang  of  Sedgwick  in  that 
region.  "  The  very  grasshoppers  in  the 
fields  chirp,  '  Sedgwick  !  Sedgwick  !  '  " 
the  imaginative  speaker  affirmed. 

Hither  came  Charles  Sumner  once,  to 
visit  his  brother  member  of  "The  Five 
of  Clubs."  In  his  college  days  he  had 
tramped  over  Hoosac  Mountain,  under 
which  the  great  tunnel  now  runs,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  magnificent  view, 
as  Henry  Clay  had  been  a  few  years 
earlier.  Now  sick  almost  unto  death,  he 
came  again,  writing  Longfellow,  "  I  am 
weak  as  a  girl,  but  only  lack  strength." 
But  the  Berkshire  breezes  wonderfully 
did  their  part,  as  they  had  often  done 
before,  and  soon  he  was  on  horse  and 
off  to  see  Miss  Sedgwick,  then  scrap- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  Fanny  Kemble 
who  promised  to  ride  with  him  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  beautiful  lanes  and 
wild  paths  of  the  mountains. 

Sumner  was  present  at  Longfellow's 
wedding,    and    accompanied    the    happy 
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bridal  pair  part  way  on  their  journey 
toward  Berkshire.  Ah  !  well  is  it  for 
mortals  that  the  future  lies  veiled  !  Well 
was  it  for  the  poet !  In  the  light  of  the 
sad  experience  so  soon  to  overtake  him 
in  the  loss  of  his  little  daughter,  and  later 
in  the  tragic  death  of  his  Berkshire 
bride,  certain  lines  from  the  "  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs  "  seem  doubly  fraught  with 
meaning :  — 

"  Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, — 
Forever,  never, 
Never,  forever  !  " 

Some  two  miles  farther  south  on  the 
old  Lenox  road  there  stands  a  villa,  "  a 
snug  little  place  with  views  of  the  river 
and  the  mountains,"  as  Longfellow  char- 
acterized it.  Just  below  are  the  canoe 
meadows,  where  once  the  Mohegans  used 
to  leave  their  frail  barks  when  visiting 
their  ancestral  burial  grounds.  "  It  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  sunny  afternoon," 
wrote  the  merry  author  of  the  "  One 
Horse  Shay,"  "  when  on  our  annual  pil- 
grimage we  arrived  in  Berkshire."  Here 
"  the  blue  air  courses  pure  and  free, 
which  makes  our  city-pale  cheeks  again 
to  deepen  with  the  hue  of  health."  Dr. 
Holmes's  relation  to  the  region  was  more 
than  one  of  marriage  ;  it  was  hereditary. 
His  great-grandfather,  Col.  Jacob  Wen- 
dell, was  one  of  the  three  original  owners 
of  the  early  township.  Within  the  limits 
of  his  grandfather's  portion,  about  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  professor  at 
Harvard,  was  built  the  poet's  villa.  It 
was  then  a  chubby,  upright  block  of  a 
house,  almost  as  compact  as  the  good 
Doctor  himself.  Now  the  house  is  in 
other  hands,  quite  altered  inside  and 
out,  richly  furnished  with  grounds  most 
elaborate  and  daintily  kept,  —  a  modern 
Lenox  "cottage,"  or,  rather,  "palace." 
His  study,  at  present  part  of  a  richly 
adorned  drawing-room,  looked  eastward 
toward  the  Housatonic.  The  scene  from 
this  study  window  reminds  one  of  the 
view  from  Hawthorne's  "  little  red  cot- 
tage "  looking  toward  Stockbridge  Bowl. 
There  are  the  same  intervening  meadows, 
beautifully  even  and  velvet  green ;  the 
same  distant  glimpse  of  silvery  sparkling 
water ;   the  same  fine  mountainous  back- 


ground beyond.  About  the  villa  stands  a 
fragrant  grove,  each  tree  of  the  poet's 
planting.  He  once  related  how  he 
brought  these  trees  over  from  Liverpool 
in  little  bundles  not  bigger  than  bunches 
of  asparagus ;  while  to-day  the  birds  nest 
and  sing  in  their  branches.  His  fond- 
ness for  fine  trees  is  proverbial,  —  fine 
trees  are  one  of  his  "  specialties."  If  he 
were  to  "  talk  trees  "  to-day,  and  put  his 
"wedding-ring"  on  them,  he  would 
surely  include  that  aristocratic  old  white 


Hawthorne's    Desk. 

NOW   IN   THE   BERKSHIRE   ATHENVEUM. 

pine  —  last  representative  of  the  primeval 
forest  —  which  looms  up  so  dark  and 
stately  in  the  foreground  of  his  southern 
view  toward  Lenox.  The  virtues  of  the 
old  Pittsfield  Elm  alone  he  failed  to 
recognize.  You  may  come  across  its 
likeness  on  one  of  those  rare,  blue 
"old  elm-tree  platters,"  occasionally 
seen  in  Berkshire.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
rather  a  straggly  tree,  shooting  up  from 
the  ground  over  ninety  feet,  without  a 
single  branch,  and  but  a  sparse  tufting  of 
green  as  head-dress  over  all.  Neverthe- 
less, it  had  a  history,  which  Geoffrey 
Greylock  in  his  "  Taghconic,  or  the  Ro- 
mance and  Beauty  of  the  Hills,"  has 
told  eloquently  and  at  length.  Ignoring 
all  this,  the  poet  irreverently  styled  this 
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tree,  the  old  Elm  oi  Pittsfield  Park,  as 
••  sorely  in  need  oi  a  new  wig  of  green 
leaves." 

Many  of  Dr.  Holmes's  writings  have 
local  association  with  Berkshire.  In  his 
Pittsfield  home  he  wrote  his  Lowell 
Lectures  on  nineteenth-century  English. 


The  last  to  wear  the  Revolutionary  cos- 
tume, Holmes  had  often  seen  him  loiter 
past  with  "  his  old  three-cornered  hat  and 
his  breeches  and  all  that."  In  quite  a 
different  vein  is  "  Astrsea,"  the  poem  af- 
terwards delivered  at  Yale  before  the 
Phi    Beta    Kappa  Society.     The  Doctor 


Rev.   Henry  M.   Field. 


Cyrus  W.   Field. 


It  was  kept  very  quiet  from  the  neighbors, 
but  it  was  whispered  that  out  in  the  barn, 
the  poet  had  a  mysterious  little  room 
where  strange  things  went  in  and  stranger 


never  went  anywhere  but  he  was  asked 
to  write  a  poem.  More  than  once  he 
complied  with  this  request  in  Berkshire. 
"  The  Dedication  of  the  Pittsfield  Ceme- 


Stephen  J.   Field. 


David  Dudley  Field. 


yet  came  out.  He  never  wrote  poetry 
here.  In  this  domain  he  was  the  man  of 
S(  ience.  It  is  said  that  the  "Last  Leaf," 
that  inimitable  lyric,  over  which  one 
hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh  or  cry, 
was  suggested  by  Major  Thomas  Melville, 
the    grandfather   of    Hermann    Melville. 


tery"  and  "The  New  Eden"  are  such 
Berkshire  poems.  More  than  one  char- 
acter and  bit  of  scenery  described  in 
"Elsie  Venner "  is  thought  to  have  had 
its  original  in  Pittsfield. 

In    J  844    came   the   famous   Berkshire 
Jubilee,  when    Berkshire    sons    from    far 
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and   near   gathered    for  a  whiff  of  their 
native  mountain   air  and  to  drink  deep 
of  the    springs  of  their  youth.     At  this 
festival    many    took    part.      There    was 
Johnsonian    Dr.  Todd    of   Pittsfield,  or- 
thodox minister  and  au- 
thor, whom  Longfellow, 
in    "  Kavanagh,"    sends 
to  slay  the  deer.    There 
were  Mrs.  Kemble,  Mac- 
ready,  the  English  act- 
or, Mrs.  Sigourney,  who 
read  a  poem  on  "  The 
Stockbridge  Bowl,"  and 
William   Pitt   Palmer, 
Berkshire  born  and 
bred.     Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins  preached   the  ser- 
mon, beginning  with  the 
characteristically     terse 
and   memorable   words, 
"And  this   is    the   Berkshire    Jubilee" 
It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Holmes,  in  re- 
sponse   to  invitation,  to  read  the  poem 
which  has  since  become  familiar  :  — 

"  Come   back    to   your  mother,  ye   children,  for 
shame, 
Who  have  wandered  like  truants  for  riches  or 
fame !  " 

The  reading  of  this  poem,  said  one 
who  heard  it,  was  in  tones  so  clear,  so 
silvery,  so  refined,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  poet  from  his  infant  days  had  never 
mispronounced  a  word.  It  certainly  has 
the  swing  and  personality  and  manly 
bubbling  wit  of  its  happy  author. 

But  best  of  all  his  Berkshire  produc- 
tions is  the  poem  called  "The  Plough- 
man," which  appeared  a  few  years  later, 
in  1849.  It  is  a  georgic.  What  a  pic- 
ture —  this  brown  furrowed  field  with  its 
freshly  upturned  sod  and  its  soil  bright 
and  mellow  along  the  hillsides,  but 
darker,  moister,  and  clinging  in  the  gen- 
tle depressions  between  !  Up  and  down, 
over  knoll  and  valley,  toils  the  smoking 
team,  followed  by  its  sturdy  guide. 

"  Lo  !  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking  team, 
With  toil's  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sunburnt 

brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough !  " 

It  reminds  one  of  Millet's  grand  pic- 
tures of  seedtime  or  harvest.  It  smacks 
of  the  soil,  —  of  American  soil  and  free- 


dom. It  is  vigorous  and  muscular  and 
manly,  and  worthily  one  of  the  author's 
own  favorites. 

Quite   away  from  Stockbridge,  Lenox, 
and  Pittsfield,  we  find  Thoreau,  on   lout, 


The   Field   Place,    Stockbridge. 

alone,  thoughtful,  in  the  forest  upon  the 
summit  of  Greylock.  Indeed,  where  but 
in  solitude  should  we  expect  to  find  him? 
He  confessed  he  had  an  appetite  for 
solitude,  as  an  infant  for  sleep.  His 
"Sunrise  upon  Greylock  "  was  only  one 
excursion  of  a  life  of  excursions.  To 
him  walking  was  second  nature.  One 
may    picture    him    stopping    at    North 


Rev.   William   Wilberforce   Newton. 

Adams  to  buy  rice,  sugar,  and  a  tin  cup 
for  his  knapsack,  and  then  making  his 
way  up  the  Bellows  Pipe  and  Notch 
Brook,  Greylock  bound.  If  in  his  usual 
costume,  he  was  clad  in  straw  hat,  rough, 
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weather-worn  coat,  strong  gray  trousers, 
and  stout  shoes  ;  if  in  his  usual  mood, 
his  gait  was  dead  in  earnest,  and  his 
disposition  "  iron-pokerish,"  as  Haw- 
thorne styled  it.  Once  on  the  way,  as 
he  says,  he  was  taken  for  a  peddler  be- 
cause oi  his  tin  cup  ;  once  for  a  Williams- 
town  student,  by  a  "  frank  and  hospitable 
young  woman,"  who  stood  by  the  road- 
side "  in  deshabille,  busily  and  uncon- 
cernedly combing  her  long  black  hair." 
Her  "  living,  sparkling  eyes  "  must  have 
caught  his  fancy,  for  he  stopped  to  speak 
with  her,  —  what  student  would  not?  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation  she  told 
him    that    parties    of   students    went  by, 


either 


riding 


or   walking,   almost    every 


pleasant  day,  and  then  unwittingly  added 
that  they  were  "  a  pretty  wild  set  of  fel- 
lows "  ;  whence  Thoreau,  if  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  syllogisms,  must  have  drawn 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  her  idea  of  him- 
self. He  was  used  to  being  taken  for  an 
umbrella  mender,  a  clock  cleaner  and 
peddler ;  and,  as  he  probably  had  none 
of  the  Apostle  Peter's  weakness,  he  could 
stand  being  taken  even  for  a  Williams- 
town  student.  The  summit  was  reached 
at  sunset.  Nothing  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  Thoreau's  hermit  life,  its  odd  and 
ingenious  phases,  than  this  night's  ex- 
periences. He  was  thirsty.  Following 
the  path  down  to  where  the  ground  was 
oozy  and  water  stood  in  the  tracks  of  the 
horses,  he  says,  "  I  lay  down  flat  and 
drank  these  dry  one  after  another,  having 
failed  to  fill  my  dipper,  though  I  contrived 
little  siphons  of  grass-stems  and  ingenious 
aqueducts  on  a  small  scale."  Then  came 
supper, — North  Adams  rice  eaten  with 
a  wooden  spoon  whittled  on  the  spot. 
The  evening  was  passed  reading  a  news- 
paper left  by  some  luncheon  party  —  he 
never  was  known  to  read  one  where  they 
were  plenty  !  As  it  grew  colder  he  en- 
cased himself  completely  in  boards,  put- 
ting a  large  stone  on  top  "to  keep  them 
down  and  so  sleep  comfortably."  "  For," 
he  says,  "  we  are  constituted  a  good  deal 
like  chickens,  which,  taken  from  the  hen 
and  put  in  a  basket  of  cotton  in  the  chim- 
ney corner,  will  often  peep  till  they  die; 
nevertheless,  if  you  put  in  a  book,  or  any- 
thing heavy  which  will  press  down  the 
cotton  and   feel   like   the  hen,  they  go  to 


sleep  directly."  Some  mice  came  during 
the  night  to  eat  up  the  crumbs.  His 
stoical  indifference  to  their  approach  is 
amusing :  "  They  nibble  what  was  for 
them;  I  nibble  what  was  for  me."  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  lofty  and  poetical  side  of  his 
character  than  his  description  of  sunrise 
the  following  morning.  His  was  the 
poetic  eye  without  the  lyric  gift.  In  ad- 
vance of  day  he  had  mounted  the  tower ; 
a  thick  mist  extending  just  to  its  base 
shut  out  all  else  from  view,  leaving  him 
"  floating  on  this  fragment  of  a  wreck  of 
a  world,  on  my  carved  plank  in  cloud- 
land."  "There  was  not  a  crevice  left 
through  which  the  trivial  places  we  name 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York 
could  be  seen."  Then,  by  and  by,  the 
sun  came  up  over  the  snowy  pastures  and 
shady  vales  of  cloudland,  and  he  found 
himself  "  drifting  among  the  saffron- 
colored  clouds  and  playing  with  the  rosy 


Mrs.    H.    M.   Flunkett, 


fingers  of  the  dawn,  in  the  very  path  of 
the  sun's  chariot  and  sprinkled  with  its 
dewy  dust." 

Williams  College  stands  just  under  the 
shadow  of  Greylock  in  the  Williamstown 
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Valley.  The  Vermont  line  is  but  a 
stone's  throw,  so  to  speak,  to  the  north, 
while  the  Empire  State  lies  equally  near 
on  the  west.  This  is  not  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  New  England,  nor  the  newest,  nor 
nearly  the  largest ;  but  it  has  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Berkshire  history.    Its 


benefactors  have  been  Berkshire  boys, 
who  trudged  over  the  hills  to  get  their 
education,  and,  having  earned  success  in 
the  world  without,  have  shared  their  pros- 
perity with  the  college.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Jackson  Hall,  Goodrich  Hall, 
and  the  Field  Observatory. 


situation  is  unique.  Here  the  mountains 
press  closer  upon  the  valley  than  else- 
where in  the  county.  They  stand  out  in 
their  true  character,  grand  and  imposing. 
One  feels  the  might  of  Greylock;  the 
fair  and  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  Taghcon- 
ics ;  while  contrasted  over  against  these, 
the  wild  and  scraggy  Hoosacs  remind  one 
that  Nature  is  so  cunning,  and  of  such 
resources,  that  she  never  repeats  herself. 
From  all  this  grand  array  of  mountains 
there  is  but  one  escape  —  southward. 
Thus  physically  this  institution  is  Berk- 
shire's own.  And  by  many  an  affiliation 
the  college  belongs  to  Berkshire,  too.  It 
was  the  soldier- son  of  one  of  the  four 
early  white  settlers  of  Stockbridge,  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  founded  the  col- 
lege. He  came  in  early  days  to  northern 
Berkshire  merely  to  plant  a  "watch  fire  " 
to  signal  the  coming  of  savages  ;  but  in 
leaving  money  to  found  the  little  "  Free 
School"  of  West  Hoosac  he  kindled  a  last- 
ing watch  fire  destined  to  be  a  light  unto 
all  coming  generations.  From  Berkshire 
homes  came  the  first  four  graduating  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  comprising  the  class 
of  1795.     Many  of  its  builders  and  later 


The  Edwards  Monument,  Stockbridge. 

Bryant  passed  all  his  allotted  college 
days  at  Williams.  He  entered  the  Soph- 
omore class  in  1810.  Even  then  this 
youth  of  sixteen,  tall,  slender,  with  a  face 
half  hidden  in  luxuriant  brown  hair,  must 
have  been  somewhat  known  as  a  poet,  for 
the  preceding  year  he  had  published  his 
"Embargo"  and  "Spanish  Revolution." 
He  stayed  but  one  year,  however,  leaving 
for  pecuniary  reasons,  and  to  his  lifelong 
regret.  Local  tradition  has  long  loved  to 
associate  "  Thanatopsis "  with  Flora's 
Glen,  a  mountain  nook  familiar  to  every 
Williams  student  and  peculiarly  akin    to 
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the  spirit  of  the  poem,  with  its  babbling 
brook  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of 
deep  forest  shade.  The  poet's  own  tes- 
timony places  this  poem,  which  estab- 
lished his  fame,  in  a  period  earlier  than 
his  college  days,  when  he  was  at  his  home 
in  Cummington,  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  vet  just  without  the  county. 

Hawthorne  must  have  been  in  Berk- 
shire before  coming  to  Lenox  in  1850, 
for  his  "American  Note  Book"  contains 
a  description  of  a  Williams  Commence- 
ment in  1  S3 8.  He  journeyed  by  stage 
from  Pittsfield  to  Williamstown  and  North 
Adams.  As  he  approached  the  college 
town,  pointing  to  Greylock,  he  asked  the 
driver,  "What  hill  is  that?"  Hawthorne 
was  evidently  less  impressed  with  the 
grand  dignity  of  Greylock  than  Thoreau, 
who  thought  the  influence  on  the  college 
from  such  a  mountain  neighbor  "  as  good 
at  least  as  one  well-endowed  professor- 
ship." 

Not  forgetting  Williams  as  the  birth- 
place of  American  foreign  missions,  as 
the  first  college  in  America  to  have  an 
astronomical  observatory,  to  introduce 
gymnasium  apparatus,  to  form  an  alumni 
association,  there  is  yet  another  feature 
of  her  history  which  naturally  invites  men- 
tion here,  the  personality  and  life  work  of 
Mark  Hopkins.  These  grand  old  hills 
have  produced  no  nobler  type  of  man 
than  he.  Born  in  Stockbridge  in  1802, 
he  came  over  the  hills  to  college  in  early 
life.  Here,  where  he  passed  his  student 
days,  destiny  speedily  marked  out  his  life 
work  too.  And  what  a  life  work  !  It 
covers  a  period  of  over  threescore  years, 
for  thirty-six  years  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  which  he  re-created. 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  mere  physical 
endurance  this  long  connection  suggests, 
like  the  grandeur  of  "  the  everlasting 
hills."  Men  of  science  tell  us  the  moun- 
tains feed,  nay  build,  the  plain.  Mark 
Hopkins  was  a  builder,  and  the  product 
of  his  building  was  character;  and  the 
evidences  of  his  work,  though  apparently 
near  at  hand,  are  yet  to  be  found  far  away 
from  Berkshire  in  the  mental  framework 
of  his  many  pupils  in  all  lands.  He  put 
upon  them  the  "  ear  mark  "  of  no  system  ; 
he  wished  of  them  no  master's  image.  He 
called  them  unto  liberty,  to  the  possession 


of  their  own  best  selves,  to  life.  Was  it 
not  most  fitting  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions,  which  took  its  origin 
in  Berkshire  some  fifty  years  before,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  own  home 
and  his  final  resting  place  ?  "  The  Out- 
line Study  of  Man,"  "The  Law  of  Love," 
"The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  will 
long  have  place  among  his  best  writings. 
His  Memoir  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Franklin  Carter,  now  president  of  the 
college.  The  Hopkins  Memorial  Build- 
ing, recently  completed,  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  him  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is 
a  monument  also  of  him  under  whose  ad- 
ministrative ability  the  college  continues 
to  flourish.  There  is  a  scholarly  mono- 
graph on  "  Mark  Hopkins,  Teacher,"  by 
Prof.  Leverett  W.  Spring. 

Stockbridge  and  Williamstown  have 
ever  been  closely  associated.  They  stand 
in  fraternal  relation  like  an  older  and 
younger  brother.  Of  the  many  social 
ties  which  unite  them,  perhaps  those  of 
the  Hopkins  and  Field  families  are  the 
most  intimate.  "Cherry  Cottage"  was 
the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  It  stands 
just  out  of  Stockbridge,  on  the  road  to 
Great  Barrington.  Near  the  same  road 
a  mother  once  found  her  child,  —  a  tiny 
truant  scarcely  able  to  run  alone,  —  away 
off  in  the  fields  "looking  at  the  great 
treeses."  Years  passed.  This  Stock- 
bridge  child,  grown  to  manhood,  founded 
at  Williams  College  the  earliest  college 
astronomical  observatory  in  the  land. 
Prof.  Albert  Hopkins  was  not  a  literary 
man,  strictly ;  he  was  rather  a  scien- 
tist; but,  because  of  his  happy  and 
poetic  trend  of  mind,  probably  no  man 
in  Berkshire  has  exerted  a  wider  in- 
fluence in  fostering  the  literary  spirit  in 
others. 

For  almost  a  century  the  name  of  Field 
seems  to  color  the  very  air  of  Stockbridge. 
It  pervades  Prospect  Hill ;  it  rings  from 
the  chime  of  bells ;  it  associates  itself 
with  Laurel  Hill ;  it  lurks  in  the  unspotted 
neatness  of  the  village.  The  elder  Field, 
who  came  to  Stockbridge  from  Haddam 
Conn.,  in  the  year  181 9,  was  a  pastor 
of  the  sturdy  old  New  England  type. 
Throughout  his  long  service  here,  whether 
he  preached  "at  the  little    red    school- 
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house  at  early  candle-light,"  or  stood  by 
the  bedstead  of  the  sick,  or  accompanied 
the  funeral  procession  while  "  the  tolling 
bell  struck  mournfully  on  the  air,"  he  was 
ever  the  same  faithful,  earnest,  watchful 
shepherd.  In  passing,  his  "History  of 
the  County  of  Berkshire"  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  was  published  in  1829. 
His  wife  "Submit"  is  reputed  to  have 
been  of  great  personal  beauty  and  of 
rather  remarkable  spirit  and  fire  and  per- 
severance, considering  her  meek  title. 
Of  such  parentage  were  David  Dudley, 
Stephen  J.,  Cyrus  W.,  and  Henry  M.  Field. 
If  their  achievements  in  part  are  not  strictly 
literary,  they  are  so  interwoven  with  the  in- 
tellectual activities  of  Berkshire  as  to  de- 
mand our  attention  here.  David  Dudley 
was  not  born  in  Stockbridge,  but  fitted 
for  college  there  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hopkins.  At  first  he  was  a  lawyer  in  New 
York,  with  his  townsmen,  Henry  and 
Robert  Sedgwick.  In  1836  he  went 
abroad.  "Sketches  over  the  Sea" 
appeared  shortly  after.  His  life  work, 
the  reformation  of  the  law,  began  a  little 
later.  Through  his  "Codes"  he  "made 
laws  for  millions."  It  was  his  crowning 
glory  when,  having  reformed  the  Codes 
of  New  York,  —  a  precedent  which  other 
States  soon  followed,  —  he  was  summoned 
across  the  water  as  a  leader  in  developing 
a  new  code  of  international  law.  "  Mr. 
Field  had  solved  the  problem  which  they 
in  England  were  timidly  debating."  He 
made  Stockbridge  the  home  of  his  leisure 
during  the  intervals  of  this  long  labor. 
The  beautiful  Mission  Tower  and  chime 
of  bells,  on  the  spot  where  good  John 
Sargeant  used  to  preach  to  a  dusky  con- 
gregation, was  his  gift  to  the  village  in 
1878. 

While  David  was  at  college,  Cyrus 
and  Henry  were  playmates  together  in 
the  Stockbridge  fields.  This  story  is 
told  of  them.  Both  were  sent  to  get  in 
wood  for  Sunday.  Cyrus,  nervous  and 
active,  set  to  work  briskly,  while  his 
younger  brother  sat  on  the  fence  "  medi- 
tating." Thus  in  each  was  "the  child 
the  father  of  the  man."  Cyrus  left  home 
for  New  York  when  fifteen.  He  thought 
the  city  "very  grand,"  but  it  "did  not 
take  the  place  of  his  native  hills."  He 
stole  away  to  the  river  often  to  watch  the 


boats  sail  up  the  Hudson,  because  they 
reminded  him  of  home  An  elder  brother 
was  charged  "the  next  time  he  went  to 
New  York,  if  his  little  brother  felt  so  still, 
to  bring  him  home."  But  he  had  a  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  business.  Success  was 
not  long  in  coming,  and  at  thirty-three 
he  withdrew  from  business,  independent. 
Uneasy  as  a  retired  merchant,  in  Gra- 
mercy  Park,  the  idea  came  to  him,  par- 
tially suggested  by  an  electrical  engineer 
who  wanted  to  lay  a  cable  to  eastern 
Newfoundland,  and  then  connect  with  a 
five  days'  steamer  to  the  Old  World, 
"  Why  not  carry  a  telegraph  line  across 
the  ocean?"  The  conception  was  quick; 
the  execution,  slow.  "  A  great  man  does 
not  wake  up  on  some  fine  morning  and 
say,  '  I  am  full  of  life,  I  will  go  to  sea 
and  find  an  Antarctic  continent'"; 
neither  did  Cyrus  Field  do  such  a  thing. 
For  thirteen  long  years  —  years  of  hard- 
ship, of  anxiety,  of  derision  —  he  strug- 
gled to  raise  money,  travelling  knee 
deep  through  the  wilds  of  Newfoundland  ; 
finding  his  own  fortune  and  the  welfare 
of  his  family  involved  beyond  all  expec- 
tation ;  fighting  universal  incredulity ; 
fearing,  so  great  was  the  strain,  that  life 
might  not  be  spared  him  to  accomplish 
his  mission ;  even  half  wondering  if  he 
had  not  gone  mad  over  a  delusion,  as 
many  said,  until  —  the  first,  the  second 
attempt  a  failure — upon  the  third  the 
cable  was  laid  for  a  brief  space,  and 
amid  unbounded  enthusiasm  the  first 
message  came  up  out  of  the  'depths  of 
the  ocean,  saying,  "  England  and  America 
are  united  by  telegraph.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will towards  men."  Then  followed  con- 
gratulations, such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few 
great  men :  the  thanks  of  Congress ; 
honors  from  abroad,  from  England,  from 
France,  —  all  showered  upon  the  head 
of  this  Berkshire  lad  "who  moored  the 
New  World  alongside  the  Old." 

Probably  no  marks  of  esteem  pleased 
him  more  than  those  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  That  must 
have  been  a  famous  meeting  on  Lau- 
rel Hill  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Laurel  Hill  Association  (the  parent 
village  improvement  society  of  the  na- 
tion), Cyrus  Field  was  welcomed  home. 
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With  "  massive  sentences,  amid  whose 
rugged  strength  poetic  beauty  bloomed 
like  Alpine  roses,"  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hopkins  congratulated  his  fellow-towns- 
man upon  this  achievement,  worthy  to  be 
classed  in  character  and  magnitude  with 
that  of  the  world-seeking  Genoese.  The 
tale  of  his  struggle  and  success  has  been 
told  ably  and  at  length  by  his  brother, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  in  "The  History  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable."  A  park  near  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Stockbridge, 
and  numerous  gifts  to  Williams  College, 
—  the  more  generous  because  he  was  not 
an  alumnus  himself,  —  further  connect 
Cyrus  W.  Field  with  Berkshire. 

Stephen  Johnson  Field,  eminent  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  Haddam, 
Conn.,  in  1816,  but  was  not  three  years 
old  when  his  father  removed  to  Stock- 
bridge.  He  stood  first  in  his  class  at 
Williams,  where  he  graduated  in  1837  ; 
and  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  college  in  1864.  He  studied 
law  with  his  brother,  David  Dudley,  whose 
partner  he  became;  but  in  1849  he 
went  to  California  and  entered  upon 
his  notable  career  in  that  state. 

There  remains  a  fourth  member  of  this 
remarkable  family,  he  who  has  been  for 
forty  years  editor  of  the  New  York 
Eva?igelist,  a  traveller  over  many  seas,  a 
writer  both  gracious  and  winsome.  One 
need  only  mention  at  random,  from  a 
familiar  series  of  books  of  travel,  "Sum- 
mer Sketches  from  Copenhagen  to  Ven- 
ice," "  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to 
the  Golden  Horn,"  "Among  the  Holy 
Hills,"  to  recall  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Field.  Perched  on  Prospect  Hill, 
the  very  choicest  site  of  all,  —  with 
"  Bonnie  Brae,"  "  Eden  Hall,"  the  Blake- 
mans,  the  Choates  as  neighbors,  —  stands 
an  elegant  summer  home,  Mr.  Field's 
country  residence  for  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  stands  high,  exposed 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  whence  its 
most  appropriate  name,  "The  Winds  in 
War."  Through  a  long  summer  season, 
this  hilltop,  with  its  charming  homes,  is 
one  vast,  uninterrupted  garden.  But  the 
view,  —  how  unsurpassed  in  loveliness 
this  outlook,  southward,  down  over  the 
village  !     Here  is  the  "ox-bow"  of  the 


Housatonic,  which  winds  in  and  out 
through  the  valley,  "  lingering  like  a  lover 
among  the  vines,  trees,  and  flowers  that 
fringe  its  banks."  And  such  elms  in  the 
meadows,  softening  and  enriching  the 
landscape  with  their  delicate  tracery, 
while  far  beyond,  not  soft  and  blue,  like 
the  dome  of  Washington  Mountain,  but 
white,  distinct,  and  jagged  in  profile, 
stands  the  beetling  crest  of  Monument 
Mountain,  which  rises  full  five  hundred 
feet  from  the  level,  peacefully  framed 
valley  below.  "There  is  not  a  finer  view 
in  all  Scotland  !  "  exclaimed  Dr.  McCosh, 
one  among  many  of  Mr.  Field's  distin- 
guished visitors. 

In  treating  of  the  Field  family,  even 
unawares,  we  have  come  quite  distinctly 
down  to  modern  times.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  glories  of  Berkshire  lie  in  the 
past;  yet  they  lie  not  wholly  in  the 
past,  for  the  present,  too,  has  its  associa- 
tions. These  are  not  as  stirring,  not  as 
classic,  perchance,  yet  they  are  rich  with 
promise  and  attractive  by  virtue  of  that 
indeterminateness  which  ever  clings  to 
the  "  living  present "  and  the  future.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed,  with  such  a 
wealth  of  classic  lore  as  invests  these 
hills,  for  the  literary  impetus,  now  long 
gathering,  suddenly  to  cease.  The  same 
inspiration  of  hill  country  and  mountain 
stream,  with  the  same  invigorating  atmos- 
phere, even  now  call  busy  men  of  letters 
hither. 

Pittsfield  is  the  new  literary  centre  of 
the  county.  In  the  same  old-fashioned 
country  seat,  where  Longfellow  used  to 
spend  his  summers,  now  lives  Mrs.  Thomas 
F.  Plunkett,  a  well-known  and  old-time 
resident  of  Berkshire.  She  is  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  various  magazines. 
A  series  of  articles  on  "  Berkshire 
Homes,"  among  them  that  of  Ex-Senator 
Dawes  and  others,  is  frorn  her  pen. 

Near  by  lives  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes, 
daughter  of  the  ex-senator,  and  president 
of  the  Wednesday  Morning  Club.  This 
successful  literary  club  was  organized  by 
the  ladies  of  Pittsfield  in  August,  1879. 
Each  summer  the  club  has  enjoyed  the 
presence  of  many  distinguished  lecturers. 
Miss  Dawes  has  been  its  efficient  presi- 
dent from  the  first.  Her  latest  book, 
the  "  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,"  reveals  the 
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impress  of  modern  thought  on  this  inter- 
esting life. 

Then  there  is  the  ruddy  Dr.  Newton, 
—  Rev.  William  Wilberforce  Newton, — 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  Priest  and  Nun,"  and  a  little 
book  of  poems  entitled  "  Told  Among 
the  Hills." 

The  Agassiz  Association,  formed  for 
the  study  of  natural  history,  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Lenox  in  1875.  Since  then 
many  auxiliaries  have  sprung  up  else- 
where. Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  of  the 
Pittsfield  Athenaeum,  is  president  and 
founder  of  this  association.  His  article 
on  "  Greylock,"  published  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  in  1891,  contains 
an  able  discussion  of  the  perplexing 
formation  of  the  whole  Berkshire  region, 
which  so  puzzled  Profs.  Hitchcock  and 
Dana  and  many  other  geologists.  Mr. 
Ballard  is  a  ready  and  constant  writer  for 
the  periodicals. 

Of  longer  association  with  Berkshire, 
perhaps,  than  those  just  mentioned  is  Mr. 
H.  F.  C.  Smith,  the  historian  of  Pitts- 
field,  and  author  of  "  Taghconic  ;  or,  The 
Romance  and  Beauty  of  the  Hills,"  which 
has  been  mentioned.  He  remembers 
well  the  days  when  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
and  Melville  were  in  Pittsfield,  and 
Hawthorne  and  Fanny  Kemble  in  Lenox. 
At  one  time  he  was  offered  by  Mr.  Bryant 
the  associate  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  closing  years  in  the  life  of  Rose 
Terry  Cooke  were  spent  in  Pittsfield. 
She  died  there  in  1892. 

Just  north  of  Pittsfield  is  the  charming 
town  of  Lanesboro.  Here  Mrs.  Helen 
Campbell  spends  a  long  summer  season. 
The  house  where  she  lives  is  not  far  from 
the  old  home  and  burial  place  of  Josh 
Billings,  and  the  little  stone  schoolhouse 
where  Horace  E.  Scudder  wrote  his 
"  Bodley  Books."  In  her  "  Prisoners  of 
Poverty,"  and  other  writings,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell has  done  more  than  hold  up  her 
hands  at  the  horrors  in  the  existing  social 
system.  She  has  gone  below  the  surface 
and  addressed  herself  to  remedies,  with 
the  purpose  and  warmth  of  the  reformer. 
She  is  no  less  interesting  as  a  novelist 
than  as  a  writer  on  social  reform. 

Turning  again  to  Williamstown,  it   is 


gratifying  to  note  that  John  Bascom, 
LL.  D.,  is  again  associated  with  the  de- 
partment of  instruction  in  Williams  Col- 
lege. He  was  first  tutor,  then  professor, 
at  Williams,  and  later,  for  a  term  of 
years,  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Eminent  as  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  his  writings  cover  a  wide  range 
in  philosophy  and  social  science. 

Another  VVilliams  professor — in  iimAs 
past  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of 
all  —  is  Arthur  Lapham  Perry,  the  politi- 
cal economist.  Genial  and  hearty,  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  the  ring  of 
his  free-trade  sentiments  has  challenged 
all  political  opponents.  Next  to  his  long 
and  useful  labors  in  the  interests  of  the 
college,  Prof.  Perry  has  earned  for 
himself  a  lasting  niche  in  Berkshire's 
temple  of  fame  by  his  tireless  investiga- 
tions along  the  lines  of  her  topography 
and  history.  He  belongs  to  the  college, 
and  he  belongs  to  all  Berkshire.  For 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Berkshire  County  Historical  Society. 
His  son,  Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  who  has  been 
recently  called  from  Williams  to  the  chair 
of  oratory  at  Princeton,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  "  Broughton 
House." 

You  have  seen  a  group  of  graceful 
vines  and  flowers,  —  a  climbing  rose- 
bush, maybe,  —  planted  just  at  the  cor- 
ner of  some  picturesque  old  country 
house,  and,  ever  climbing  upward,  lend- 
ing color  and  fragrance  to  the  whole 
place.  In  some  such  relation  do  the 
child-poets  of  "Sky  Farm,"  Elaine  and 
Dora  Goodale,  stand  to  Berkshire.  The 
"  P'arm  "  is  snugly  tucked  away  quite  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county. 
It  is  only  the  simple  home  of  the  farmer ; 
yet,  with  its  maple  shade  and  its  low 
roof,  intertwined  with  rich  woodbine  and 
clematis,  it  is  highly  picturesque.  Around 
is  a  wonderful  landscape.  There  is  the 
blue  dome  of  Washington  Mountain 
(more  properly  called  the  Dome  of  the 
Taconics)  in  the  prospect,  with  the 
splash  of  far-famed  Bash  Bish  Fall  near 
at  hand.  Many  a  traveller's  pen  has 
been  captivated  by  the  sparkling  splendor 
of  these  falls  and  the  panoramic  view 
from  the  Dome.  Good  old  President 
Dwight  of  Yale,  in  his  "  Early  Travels  in 
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New  England,"  and  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
the  geologist,  have  waxed  eloquent  over 
their  charm,  as  well  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  J.  T.  Headley,  the  biographer. 

Amid  such  scenes  of  grandeur  com- 
bined with  sweet  country  life,  these  two 
children  grew  to  girlhood.  Each  began 
her  career  in  the  very  bud  of  youth,  when 
barely  nine  years  old.  A  few  years  later 
they  published  together  a  little  volume  of 
verses  called  "  Apple  Blossoms."  It  was 
an  "  almost  unconscious  outflow  of  two 
simple,  wholesome,"  child-like  lives. 

How  the  mountain  air  and  colors  of 
Berkshire  ring  out  in  the  early  poems  of 
these  two  sisters  !  How  laden  they  are 
with  woodland  odors,  and  how  aglow  also 
with  childhood's  spirit  and  spontaneity  ! 
They  contrast  not  unpleasantly  with  the 
fuller,  grander  music  of  Bryant's  "  Yellow 
Violet"  and  "  A  Walk  at  Sunset." 

Mount  Washington  is  the  extreme 
southwestern  town  in  Berkshire  and  in 
Massachusetts.  Below  it  on  the  east, 
among  its  beautiful  elms,  lies  the  quiet 
and  pretty  village  of  Sheffield,  illustrious 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  Berkshire  as 
the  home  of  the  Barnard  and  Dewey 
families.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard 
was  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Rev. 
Orville  Dewey  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  in  the  last  generation  of 
American  Unitarians.  Of  the  Dewey 
home  at  Sheffield,  Miss  Sedgwick  wrote 
in  1854:  "I  never  saw  a  less  ostenta- 
tious, or  a  more  cordial  and  effective  hos- 
pitality." The  beautiful  new  building  of 
the  "  Friendly  Union  "  in  the  village  is  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  Dewey. 

We  have  told  but  in  part  the  tale  these 
Berkshire  Hills  might  unfold  had  they  but 
tongues.  There  are  others  identified  with 
Berkshire  deserving  place  here  as  worthily 
as  some   mentioned.       A    noble  race  of 


men  and  women  have  been  fostered  here. 
Many  of  the  earlier  ones  seemed  built 
like  the  old  New  England  farmhouses  of 
hand-hewed,  tough  timber,  calculated  long 
to  withstand  the  tempest's  blast.  Endur- 
ance, achievement,  success,  were  written 
on  their  foreheads.  There  has  been  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  in  Berkshire. 
Nature  has  set  this  region  apart,  espe- 
cially in  the  past.  In  isolation,  one  must 
think,  if  he  works  at  all :  in  Berkshire  one 
must  look  up  if  he  looks  at  all,  so  high 
on  every  hand  is  the   horizon. 

Let  him  who  loves  form  or  who  loves 
color  wend  his  way  to  Berkshire  when  the 
snow  drifts  over  the  fences  and  bows  the 
birches  to  earth ;  or  in  the  young  spring 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  the  birds 
arriving ;  or  best  of  all  in  the  golden  au- 
tumn, when  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  is  aflame  with  scarlet  and  gold.  Of 
an  Italian  valley  bathed  in  hues  not  more 
intense,  Ruskin  once  exclaimed,  "This  is 
not  color,  it  is  conflagration!  "  The  au- 
tumn in  Berkshire  seems  a  conflagration. 

But  at  any  season,  and  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  these  mountains,  and,  lovelier 
still,  the  low-lying  hills,  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  visitor.  Whatever  is  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  of  man  becomes  doubly 
dear  by  association  ;  form  and  color,  thus 
enriched,  enter  the  realm  of  the  ideal. 
Like  beauty  of  character  shining  through 
features  already  lovely  are  these  Berk- 
shire associations,  dealing  with  men  and 
women  of  whom  our  nation  and  our  liter- 
ature are  proud.  Berkshire,  though  the 
last  county  in  Massachusetts  to  be  settled, 
has  furnished  to  American  literature  its 
first  great  metaphysical  writer,  its  first 
writer  of  romance  worthy  of  note,  and  its 
first  great  poet  of  nature.  With  such  a 
heritage,  Berkshire  will  surely  continue  in 
the  future  to  multiply  her  literary  associa- 
tions. 


MOLLY   WEBSTER.1 

By  Julia   Taft  Bayne. 

HEARD  ye  e'er  of  Molly  Webster,  Molly  Webster  ye  Hadley  witch ? 
Heavie  her  Curse  hath  layn  vpon  Hadley,  feered  on  by  Poore  &  Riche. 
Sold  is  shee,  bodie  &  Spirit  to  Sathan,  &  worketh  hys  Will ; 
For  our  God's  hid  Purpose,  doubtless,  is  shee  suffered  to  doe  vs  11. 
Shee  hath  caled  ye  Thunder  from  Heaven  &  fyre  yt  was  lytt  in  Helle ; 
Burn'd  ye  horns  &  Barne  of  her  neighbor,  shee  Laughed  for  it  pleas'd  her  wel. 
She  hath  cast  a  Spel  on  ye  Cattel  yt  they  sould  not  passe  her  Doore, 
A  great  Load  of  Haye  from  ye  Meddowe  she  turn'd  wh  a  Finger  o'er  ! 
Ye  bould  Carter  threat' d  her  with  hys  Whippe,  "  For  surelie  God  is  fayn 
To  holp  mee  before  a  witch,"  sayd  he,  &  shee  turn'd  it  vp  agen. 
By'r  Word  ye  sleeping  Infant  hath  binn  Raysed  from  its  Cradel  Bedd, 
Vntouch'd  of  mortall  hands  wee  have  seen  it  wafted  in  Ayer  o'er  head  ! 
Shee  hath  noe  feer  of  ye  Salvage  for  they  sarve  ye  same  euil  Lord ; 
Oft,  in  ye  guyse  of  a  Walleneag2  hee  hath  feasted  att  her  Board. 
A  black  Henn  flewe  down  our  chimnie,  &  scalded  itself  in  ye  Pott ; 
Come  Morn,  goodwife  Webster  is  scalded ;  wheyr  got  shee  ye  Burne  ?     God  wot ! 
Ye  Lawe  of  our  God,  yea  of  our  Land  allows  not  a  Witch  to  live ; 
We  send  her  to  Boston,  to  Generall  Court,  yt  they  might  a  Judgment  giue  ; 
But  they  Deem'd  ye  Charge  not  Prooven,  tho  ye  Truth  was  wh  payns  layd  bare ;  — 
(Pray  God  it  was  not  for  her  bright  black  eyes  &  her  long  curling  hayr  !) 
Shee  hath  cost  ye  Town  full  threescore  Pounds  &  now  shee  is  heer  agayne, 
To  laye  a  Blite  on  ye  Rie,  shee  sayth,  &  to  staye  ye  needful  Rayn ; 
Yet  moyer,  our  neighbor  Philip  Smith,  she  hath  layd  on  a  paynful  bedd, 
Vext  by  an  hideous  Witchcraft,  hee  wishes,  nay  longs  to  bee  Dead  ! 
By  tymes  he  hath  rapturous  Uision,  &  Cryeth  inn  feruant  Prayr, 
"  Lord,  staie  Thy  hand,  for  ys  is  moyer  than  Thy  frayl  Seruant  mae  bear  !  " 
More  oft  with  dyre  Groanings  and  Tears,  he  wallows  in  myre  of  ye  Ditch 
Digged  for  hys  soul  by  yt  own  daughter  of  Sathan,  ye  Hadley  witch  ! 
Ye  healthful  Potions  ye  Chirurgeon  sends  from  ye  gallipots  Power  out, 
Ye  bedd  vpheaues,  ye  horns  is  shaken,  &  ye  stooles  are  hvrl'd  aboute. 
Hee  dy'd  in  ye  Night,  they  say,  prayse  God,  she  may  neuer  vex  him  mower  ! 
(Ye  bodie  bled,  &  ye  black  catt  mewed,  yt  Morn  when  shee  passt  his  Doore  !) 
Pray  Christian  peple  who  heere  ys  Tayl,  whoever  ye  may  bee, 
Pray  for  ye  Peece  of  Hadley,  for  sorely  try'd  are  wee  ! 
Pray  yt  our  godly  Ministers,  wh  Fast  proclaymed  &  Prayer, 
May  from  Sathan's  the  old  Land  lords'3  clutch  thys  fayre  New  England  tear  ! 
Yea  thus  hee  kicks  agaynst  the  pricks  &  hys  Imps  groe  ouer  Bold, 
As  he  sees  yt  land  passe  from  his  Power  wh  hee  hath  ouned  of  ould  ! 
God  keep  vs  alle  from  Salvages,  God  keep  vs  alle  from  Worse ;  — 
Ye  Idyl  Sport  of  wicked  Friends  &  Molly  Webster's  curse  ! 

NOTES. 

1  Mary  Webster,  of  Hadley,  "  a  notable  witch,"  was  examined  in  Boston  gaol,  before  the  Governor  and  Assistants 
eleven  years  before  the  excitement  at  Salem,  accused  of  bewitching  the  cattle,  blighting  the  crops,  etc.  bhewas  acquitted 
and  returned  with  threats  of  revenge.  The  mysterious  death  of  Lieut.  Smith,  "  a  selectman  for  the  Aftayres  ot  the 
Toun,"  was  laid  at  her  door.     The  story  is  told  by  Cotton  Mather  in  the  "  Magnalia." 

2  The  Walleneag  was  the  fisher,  or  black  cat  of  the  woods. 

3  Dr.  Increase  Mather  called  Satan  "  The  old  landlord  and  owner  of  America." 
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BUT  A  NEW  MAN. 


By  H.  G.  Cutler. 


OF  late  years  those  who  have  blown 
the  trumpets  of  prophecy  to  bid 
America  take  note  of  her  high  des- 
tiny have  dwelt  tirelessly  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  the  giant  of  the  future  will  be  a 
Teuton,  an  Englishman,  a  New-Englander, 
a  typical  son  of  the  North.  Even  so  far- 
seeing  a  friend  as  Tocqueville  asserted 
that  the  Americans  were  the  most  calcu- 
lating and  prosaic  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  civilization  of  the 
North  appeared  to  be  the  common  stand- 
ard to  which  the  nation  would  one  day  be 
assimilated.  Our  own  calm  and  scholarly 
John  Fiske  sees  the  glories  of  America 
shining  around  the  world  ;  yet  the  vision 
resolves  itself  into  a  partition  of  the  earth 
between  the  Englishman  of  England  and 
the  Englishman  of  America.  These  strong- 
est of  the  nations  are  most  peaceful.  The 
legend  inscribed  upon  their  banners  will 
be,  "Yours  for  peace"  ;  but  the  legend  will 
be  written  in  English,  the  cosmopolitan 
language,  and  the  bringing  of  the  world 
to  peace  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
English  methods  of  some  bullying,  buying, 
and  fighting,  considerable  square  argu- 
ment and,  on  the  whole,  muscle  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  At  last,  the  lions  and 
the  bears  of  the  North  shall  gorge  them- 
selves with  the  tigers  and  the  panthers  of 
the  South  ;  the  Goths  with  the  Celts ;  the 
English  with  the  French  and  Irish. 

Now  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
those  days  when  the  North  should  swallow 
the  South  would  be  evil  days,  and  would 
much  retard  the  coming  of  the  rounded 
man ;  and  J  do  not  understand  how  any 
one  can  look  behind  the  phenomena 
called  the  history  of  America,  and  fail  to 
see  the  impressive  evidence  which  the 
times  are  still  offering,  that  in  the  United 
States  are  being  chemically  united  the 
best  traits  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
characters  ;  that,  since  our  civil  and  racial 
convulsion,  we  have  had  a  destiny  within 


our  grasp  which  is  immeasurably  grander 
than  could  be  evolved  from  any  English 
or  New  English  type  of  man.  Tocqueville 
wrote  of  us  before  the  Civil  War,  or  he 
would  not  have  added  to  our  other  traits 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most"unmil- 
itary  "  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To 
some  extent  his  charge  that  we  were  the 
most  prosaic  still  holds  good ;  and  the 
cause  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  until 
within  comparatively  recent  years  the  mass 
of  American  thought  has  been  wielded  by 
a  compact  body  of  Northern  people,  who 
were  so  full  of  the  English  blood  and  had 
such  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
English  type  that  their  beliefs  developed 
into  a  kind  of  rabies,  blinding  them  to  the 
latter-day  light  and  impelling  them  furi- 
ously and  irresistibly  onward. 

This  historic  tendency  is  unworthy  of 
New  England,  from  which  have  issued  so 
much  broad  thought  and  brotherly  spirit. 
The  prophecy  is  here  made  that  the 
generous  and  the  complete  idea  of  the 
American  type,  as  well  as  the  man  him- 
self, will  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
historic  research,  which  now  also  ani- 
mates the  South  and  West,  and  in  the 
diverse  and  elastic  elements  of  humanity 
which  mingle  in  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. We  cannot  escape  this  conclu- 
sion, unless  we  believe  that  the  progress 
of  America  has  been  the  march  of  a 
young  giant,  whose  short  journey  has 
been  crowded  with  signs  in  the  heavens 
and  mighty  events  on  the  earth  —  which 
mean  nothing  !  Many  of  the  great  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  national  character 
were  brought  from  English  soil,  even 
from  the  forests  of  Germany.  But  that 
fact  does  not  forever  fix  the  style  of 
architecture  which  is  evolving  as  the 
superstructure  rises  beneath  the  hands 
of  all  the  tribes  of  men. 

From  the  very  day  of  the  discovery, 
the  English  were  the  most  near-sighted, 
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the  slowest-witted,  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  they  won  because  of  these 
very  qualities.  They  were  in  a  dense 
fog,  groping  in  an  unknown  country. 
They  discovered  just  enough  to  make 
their  claims  to  territory,  if  anything  worth 
grabbing  should  come  out  of  the  fog. 
After  they  had  learned  from  the  French 
what  a  vast  stretch  of  coast  line  lay  over 
here,  and  it  dawned  upon  them  that 
Spain  was  getting  rich  out  of  America, 
they  were  seized  with  a  very  whirlwind 
of  energy,  looked  up  their  back  claims 
(based  upon  the  Cabot  flounderings), 
and  flocked  to  the  Virginian  lands.  The 
fanatical,  intrepid,  gold-seeking  Spaniards 
had  plunged  through  the  everglades  of 
Florida,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
crossed  our  great  Southwest  to  the  Pacific, 
fifty  years  before  the  cautious,  fortune- 
hunting  adventurers  from  England  had 
landed  upon  their  strip  of  seacoast.  But 
the  children  of  the  North  were  adventurers 
only  so  far ;  they  planted  themselves  on 
the  coast,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  waited  patiently  for  some  other  peo- 
ple to  show  them  what  was  in  the  West 
worth  knowing  and  getting. 

From  the  beginning,  the  policy  of 
the  Englishman  toward  the  Indian  was 
founded  upon  the  instinct  of  the  North- 
ern races,  that  of  exclusiveness,  of  selfish- 
ness,—  an  instinct  which  has  always 
forced  them  to  this  stand  :  "  My  blood  is 
too  good  and  strong  to  be  mixed  with  that 
of  an  alien  race.  I  am  the  coming  man. 
Accept  me,  or  be  exterminated.  If  I  find 
you  useful  in  my  appointed  task  of  con- 
suming other  people  who  are  in  my  way, 
I  will  pay  you  for  your  help.  I  will  use 
you,  I  will  stamp  myself  upon  you,  I  will 
kill  you,  or  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you." 

So  the  English  planted  themselves  upon 
the  American  shores  to  live  honestly  and 
purely  with  their  wives  and  children  —  God 
bless  them  for  that !  Those  in  the  South, 
who  were  more  truly  fortune  seekers, 
abandoned  the  search  for  gold  and  began 
the  raising  of  tobacco,  the  instantaneous 
and  great  demand  for  which  first  gave 
America  a  commercial  standing.  Those 
in  the  North  never  sought  for  gold.  The 
Plymouth  Pilgrims  fled  from  Holland, 
where    they   were  well  treated,  because, 


among  other  reasons,  they  feared  that  their 
blood  would  become  mixed  with  that  of 
the  natives,  that  they  would  lose  their 
English  stamp,  their  English  doctrines, 
and  their  love  for  England.  They  would 
have  religious  freedom,  but  the  fear  that 
they  might  be  swallowed  by  another 
people  —  even  their  kindred  —  was  as  the 
thought  of  annihilation.  Others,  from 
Eastern  England,  less  radical  and  less 
persecuted  in  their  own  country  than  the 
Pilgrims,  also  came  to  the  Northern  shores, 
full  of  their  own  high  thoughts  ;  jealous  of 
them ;  honestly  believing  that  upon  their 
acceptance  depended  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ;  burning  with  the  faith  that  by  blood, 
by  education,  and  by  a  God-given  spirit, 
they  had  received  a  divine  call  to  pro- 
mulgate their  doctrines.  The  more  chari- 
table colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
more  independent  colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut would  not  have  been  forced  into  such 
quick  life,  had  not  Massachusetts  Bay  said 
to  certain  thoughtful  and  kindly  men  : 
"  I  am  the  appointed  one.  I  will  stamp 
myself  upon  you  and  consume  you,  or  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you."  The 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  not 
even  rubbed  against  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
Holland.  If  they  had,  it  is  probable  that 
the  broader  foundations  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  would  not  have  been  laid 
by  men  and  women  who  were  driven  from 
their  midst,  and  the  Dutch  would  never 
have  gained  the  firm  foothold  they  did  in 
New  York.  But,  full  of  the  blood  of  Old 
England,  the  mother  of  New  England  was 
like  a  lioness  defending  her  own,  roaring 
at  the  approach  of  outsiders,  and,  if  they 
threatened  her  intellectual  and  religious 
ideas,  leaping  for  their  vitals.  No  seekers 
for  the  truth  can  deny  that  the  first  years 
of  the  New  England  colonists  were  spent 
in  as  godly  thought  and  as  godly  life 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people ; 
with  all  their  narrowness,  born  of  absolute 
faith  in  themselves  and  their  God,  they 
were  choice  spirits,  and  their  flavor  is 
still  with  us. 

Old  England  had  invested  in  the  men 
of  New  England  and  their  country ;  and 
in  order  to  live  according  to  his  idea  of 
freedom,  the  man  of  New  England  was 
forced  to  barter  and  to  trade  beyond  his 
inclination.     The  commercial  instinct  of 
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the  Englishman  was  so  soon  aroused  in  the 
man  of  New  England  that,  as  early  as 
1663,  we  find  a  venerable  clergyman  of 
Salem  sounding  this  alarm :  "  It  con- 
cerned New  England  always  to  remember 
that  she  was  originally  a  plantation  reli- 
gious, not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  purity  of  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline  is  written  upon  her  fore- 
head. Let  merchants  and  such  as  are 
increasing  cent  per  cent  remember  this  : 
That  worldly  gain  was  not  the  end  and 
design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but 
religion.  And  if  any  man  among  us  make 
religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thir- 
teen, such  an  one  hath  not  the  spirit  of  a 
true  New  England  man."  In  1667,  In- 
crease Mather  said  that  "  they  did  not, 
in  their  coming  thither,  propound  any 
great  matters  to  themselves  respecting 
this  world."  But  the  Old  England  man 
had  invested  both  in  the  Southern  colonist 
and  the  Northern ;  he  cried  unceasingly, 
"  Give  !  give  !  "  and  the  American  set  to 
work  with  the  practical  vigor  of  the  Eng- 
lishman to  get,  get. 

Few  Englishmen,  however,  have  yet 
ventured  farther  from  the  sea  than  they 
might  travel  in  their  trim  little  island 
home.  Perhaps,  even  then,  Old  Eng- 
land did  not  wish  them  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  her  ships.  At  all  events,  this 
stopping  almost  within  sight  of  the 
ocean,  making  correct  maps  of  the  coast, 
claiming  all  land  which  stretched  west- 
ward to  the  South  Sea,  stolidly  and 
safely  wondering  how  big  the  country 
was  in  that  direction,  and  patiently  and 
selfishly  waiting  for  some  enthusiastic, 
foolish  people  to  shed  light  through  their 
fog,  —  all  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
English  type.  Before  England  realized 
it,  the  tolerant,  wiser,  and  bolder  Dutch 
had  drawn  into  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
elements  of  strength  from  nearly  all  her 
colonies  ;  New  Amsterdam  had  split  the 
English  colonies  in  two ;  and  the  French 
had  been  striving  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
born  of  far-sightedness  to  buy  out  the 
Dutch  and  force  themselves  down  there. 
Brute  force  only  could  avert  the  dis- 
memberment of  England  in  America  ;  so 
her  black  war  ships  sailed  up  the  Nar- 
rows, and  the  Hudson  Valley  became  the 
centre  of  the  royal    power.      New    York 


became  the  centre  of  England's  power 
in  America,  first,  because  it  was  the 
French  gateway  into  her  possessions  (she 
saw  it  now)  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
people  were  more  cosmopolitan,  more 
tractable,  and  less  English  than  those 
of  Massachusetts. 

So  the  English  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  keeping  close  to  their  base  of 
supplies ;  and  while  they  were  creeping 
cautiously  up  the  Penobscot,  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Hudson,*  the  Susquehanna, 
and  the  Potomac,  the  French  were  leav- 
ing their  homes  thousands  of  miles 
behind,  as  they  plunged  into  the  Cana- 
dian forests,  let  in  the  light  over  our 
cool,  blue  lakes,  and  traced  with  loving 
enthusiasm  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  telling  how  his  arms 
were  outstretched  to  embrace  some 
mighty  nation  of  the  future.  The  French 
have  always  been  nimble  witted  and  far- 
sighted;  so  prophetic  in  vision  that 
they  have  ever  seized  more  strategic 
points  than  they  could  defend ;  thus  they 
have  utterly  failed  in  their  contests  with 
the  English  in  America.  The  French 
sight  into  the  future  was  clear.  At  a 
very  early  day  it  reached  the  truth  that 
the  distinctive  greatness  of  America  lay 
buried  in  the  vast  interior,  away  from 
England's  ships  and  from  England's 
power.  The  future  seemed  so  glorious 
for  the  French  and  their  church,  that  it 
gave  them  wings  to  bear  them  far  beyond 
the  crawlings  of  other  people.  They  set 
out  to  take  a  world  of  savages  into  the 
arms  of  their  church.  The  blood  of 
Goths,  Romans,  and  Celts  ran  in  their 
veins.  North  and  South  met  in  them. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  pride  of  race,  so 
marked  in  the  Englishman,  had  been 
weakened  in  the  Frenchman.  Therefore 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  obtain  the 
friendship,  the  love,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians ;  therefore  he  swiftly  pene- 
trated to  interior  America.  Never  before 
were  civilization  and  savagery  brought 
into  such  close  bonds.  Had  the  work 
been  left  to  the  Englishman,  the  real 
discovery  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  indefinitely  retarded.  But 
the  cautious,  proud,  exclusive,  exterminat- 
ing instinct  of  the  English  prevailed  in 
America,  as  it  did  later  in  Australia,  and 
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it  carried  all  before  it.  The  French  saw  too 
far  ahead ;  their  plans  were  too  large  for 
their  strength ;  they  risked  too  much,  be- 
cause they  saw  too  far  ahead  of  the  times. 

At  length,  also,  England  saw  how  and 
where  her  power  was  most  threatened. 
After  she  had  crushed  the  French,  there- 
fore, she  set  to  work  to  blind  her  chil- 
dren to  their  best  interests,  because  they 
now  conflicted  with  her  own.  From  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  up  to  the  very  dawn 
of  the  Revolution,  the  study  of  England 
was  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  set- 
tlements westward,  beyond  the  radius 
of  her  trade,  her  commerce,  and  her 
authority.  England  saw,  with  ever-in- 
creasing consternation,  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  movement  of  adventurers  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  She  feared  that 
the  settlers  might  be  prompted  by  that 
very  caution  and  thrift  which  she  had 
taught  them,  to  establish  at  home  their 
material  and  political  bases. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  happened, 
despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  lords  of 
trade  and  plantation  and  all  other  poten- 
tates to  prevent  it.  The  colonists  tired 
of  that  freedom  which  allowed  them  to 
make  money  for  England  in  England's 
way ;  to  be  left  to  fight  their  own  battles 
against  the  Indians,  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  and  hard  Nature  herself,  until 
England's  preserves  were  threatened 
seriously  by  poachers.  Distance  from 
the  mother  country  had  given  them  a 
taste  of  circumscribed  freedom ;  their 
pure  air,  active  life,  institutions,  and 
advances  beyond  the  politics  of  Old 
England,  with  that  feeling  of  majestic 
strength  which  they  inspired  from  the 
fragrant  depths  of  the  Appalachian  forests 
and  the  unknown  vasts  beyond, —  all 
joined  hands  to  draw  America  away  from 
the  reach  of  England.  Early  in  the 
Revolutionary  days,  also,  the  Americans 
breathed  the  air  of  the  great,  rich,  and 
calm  country  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Mississippi ;  only  a  little  band  of 
them,  it  is  true,  but  the  numbers  and  the 
breathing  were  sufficient  to  show  the  coun- 
try that  when  the  French  floated  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  they 
opened  a  way  for  the  maintenance  and 
the  perpetuity  of  a  nation's  independence. 


The  results  of  our  final  contests  with 
England  indicated  that  we  had  gone 
beyond  the  lessons  which  she  had  taught 
us,  we  were  departing  from  the  English 
type ;  but  so  instinctively  did  we  under- 
stand the  people  with  whom  we  were 
dealing,  that  we  were  as  practical,  as 
cautious,  and  as  prosaic  as  they.  We 
knew  how  their  kingdom  was  founded 
upon  trade,  and  that  many  Englishmen 
even  feared  the  fall  of  the  entire  structure 
should  the  corner-stone  of  America  be 
withdrawn.  The  king  and  the  party  in 
power  believed  it  in  their  souls.  Burke 
and  other  Whigs,  far-seeing  and  sympa- 
thetic, said  grandly  :  "  Let  them  go  and 
wax  as  lusty,  as  wealthy,  and  as  great  as 
they  can ;  let  them  go  as  our  ambitious, 
promising,  helpful  young  friends,  and 
England  will  be  more  glorious  than 
ever."  But  that  final  rupture,  so  blindly 
forced  by  the  king,  his  party,  and  the 
body  of  the  English  people,  is  still  full  of 
pain  and  humiliation  to  Great  Britain, 
although  she  was  far  too  substantial  to  be 
killed  by  it.  As  the  wealthiest  and  the 
greatest  of  naval  powers,  England  was 
the  only  country  which  could  have 
conquered  us.  No  other  country  had 
the  means  or  the  agents  to  make  the 
attempt.  She  failed  because  we  were 
not  only  as  practical  as  she,  and  guided 
by  some  of  the  most  cautious  and  legal- 
minded  leaders  who  ever  lived,  but 
because  we  were  more  agile  and  far- 
sighted  than  she. 

Seeing  the  conflict  in  the  future,  but 
still  hoping  to  avert  it  by  giving  the  king 
a  foretaste  of  one  of  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  the  colonists  agreed 
to  bar  out  every  form  of  British  manu- 
facture ;  even  the  dress  of  mourning 
was  discarded.  For  economy's  sake,  ex- 
pensive amusements  were  discontinued. 
Home  manufactures  and  agriculture  were 
in  every  way  encouraged  ;  but  any  mer- 
chant who  should  take  advantage  of  a 
scarcity  of  goods  and  charge  exorbitant 
prices  was  branded  as  a  traitor.  If  it  was 
to  be  war,  America  must  economize. 
There  must  be  no  useless  drain  of 
strength.     All  must  go  into  the  war  fund. 

And  when  war  —  two  wars  —  did 
come,  what  masterly  use  of  means ! 
Providence  had  been  on  our  side.     She 
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had  trained  us  in  the  English  school  to 
resist  the  hard  schoolmaster  in  the  Eng- 
lish way.  And  grand  old  Massachusetts 
was  as  a  rock  ;  she  was  more  stubbornly 
English  than  any  of  the  other  colonies. 
Providence  planted  New  England  there 
on  the  ocean  to  give  Old  England  a  taste 
of  her  own  medicine. 

But  the  wars  with  England  proved  that 
we  had  built  a  great  superstructure  of 
character  upon  the  English  base.  We 
cut  our  means  to  our  ends ;  but  our 
means  went  further  than  was  conceivable 
by  a  duller  people.  When  provisions 
gave  out,  we  could  even  live  on  faith  and 
hope  and  inspiration,  in  a  royal  style 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  average  Eng- 
lishman. We  served  our  guns  not  only 
with  his  cool  precision,  but  we  stood 
by  them  as  stubbornly  as  he ;  and  we 
fired  with  a  rapidity,  and  assaulted  with 
an  impetuosity,  whether  on  land  or  sea, 
which  filled  him  with  astonishment  and 
consternation. 

When  the  distinctive  naval  contest 
came,  the  constructive  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  American  had  cast  the  type 
of  naval  architecture  far  from  the  massive 
mould  of  the  English  ship.  He  placed 
upon  the  waters  not  only  a  ship  which  bit 
as  hard  as  any  English  hound,  but  it  bit 
faster  and  it  ran  swifter.  A  writer  of 
these  times  even  draws  a  parallel  which 
goes  a  step  further  than  we  have  ad- 
vanced :  "  Nothing  seemed  more  certain 
than  that  the  Americans  were  not  artistic, 
that  they  had  as  a  people  little  instinct  of 
beauty ;  but  their  intelligence,  in  its 
higher  as  in  its  lower  forms,  was  both 
quick  and  refined.  Such  literature  and 
art  as  they  produced  showed  qualities 
akin  to  those  which  produced  the  swift- 
sailing  schooner,  the  triumph  of  naval 
architecture.  Jf  the  artistic  instinct  weak- 
ened, the  quickness  of  intelligence  in- 
creased." 

If  by  the  first  of  the  present  century 
there  had  been  no  perceptible  departure 
from  the  English  type,  Nature  herself 
must  have  again  capitulated  to  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Northern  blood.  What 
then  had  become  of  the  industrious,  in- 
dependent, hardy,  refined,  choice  life 
which  drained  away  so  much  of  the  vital- 
ity of  France,  when  the  Huguenots  were 


driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Carolinas  and 
the  South  ?  It  had  mixed  quietly  and 
smoothly  with  that  of  the  settled  American, 
influenced  by  the  social  instinct  of  a 
Southern  people.  It  had  helped  to 
quicken  the  pulse  and  wits  of  English 
America.  The  Welshmen  and  the  Irish- 
men who  came  to  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
those  brave  frontiersmen,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Virginia,  who  after  Braddock's  defeat, 
commenced  to  penetrate  the  mountain 
forests  into  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky, —  had  they  no  part  in 
forming  and  electrifying  the  coming 
American?  Had  the  large  French  ele- 
ment in  Louisiana  and  in  Missouri  virtu- 
ally nothing  to  do  with  the  tendency  of 
the  American  character  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century? 

For  at  least  thirty  years  previous  to  the 
Civil  War  the  emigration  of  the  Irish 
people  maintained  the  lead  over  all  other 
nationalities.  Manual  labor  was  monopo- 
lized and  cheapened  in  the  South  by 
slavery,  and  there  held  in  disdain.  The 
unskilled  Celts,  therefore,  poured  toward 
the  North.  As  a  people  they  were  poor, 
ignorant,  and  undesirable.  New  York 
received  most  of  them,  and  kept  many 
of  them.  It  became  a  pressing  question 
what  to  do  with  this  surplus  of  unskilled 
and  unoccupied  labor.  It  was  finally  set 
to  work  to  dig  canals  and  railroads  in 
Ohio  and  the  Northwest,  far  in  advance 
of  the  actual  needs  of  the  new  country. 
Of  course,  native  energy  and  perspicacity 
were  present  to  foresee  the  vast  future  of 
the  region  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Ohio,  and  to  direct  the  proper  forces 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  manifest 
destiny ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  cast- 
ing of  the  thousands  of  unskilled  laborers 
upon  the  Northern  shores  caused  thought- 
ful men  to  look  around  them  and  find  work 
with  which  to  keep  the  immigrants  busy 
and  out  of  mischief. 

Undoubtedly,  the  French  and  the  Cel- 
tic blood  which  ran  into  the  system  of  the 
South  was  as  pure  and  as  good  of  its  kind 
as  the  Northern  streams  which  flowed  to 
New  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
infusion  of  Celtic  blood  carried  to  the 
North  was  of  a  low  strain. 
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As  the  Southern  and  the  Northern 
natures  came  together  for  the  crash  of 
the  Civil  War,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
to  be  upon  the  whole  a  contest  between 
a  warm,  high-spirited,  brilliant  people  of 
military  instincts  and  training,  with  an 
essentially  cold,  prosaic,  cautious  people, 
slow  to  anger,  but  mighty  in  their  anger 
when  once  aroused.  The  North  had  the 
lower  elements  of  its  character  well  under 
control ;  not  only  its  best  blood,  but  its 
preponderance  of  blood,  was  Gothic. 
Never,  therefore,  were  more  unflinching 
bravery  and  iron  determination  displayed 
by  the  armies  of  Wellington  or  of  Moltke 
than  by  those  of  Grant.  Never  was  more 
brilliant  strategy,  more  fiery  heroism  un- 
der the  direst  adversity  and  against  over- 
whelming odds,  than  was  seen  in  the 
South.  It  is  not  insignificant,  in  this 
attempt  at  character  dissection,  to  note 
that  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  popular  idol 
of  the  Southern  heart,  was  a  ceaseless 
student  of  Napoleon's  tactics.  The  South 
was,  in  fact,  Napoleonic  in  all  its  move- 
ments. 

It  is  only  since  the  war  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  national  character  has  begun. 
That  was  the  most  bitter  lesson,  taught  in 
the  most  stupendous  way,  which  Provi- 
dence ever  gave  to  a  nation.  The  fight 
had  been  a  gallant  one.  The  North  was 
not  all  trade,  the  South  was  not  all  bluster. 
Above  all  the  cries  of  baffled  rage  and 
humiliation,  the  shouts  of  triumph  and  the 
ceaseless  yells  of  partisanship,  calmly 
arose  the  goddess  of  Mutual  Respect. 
Men  could  not  be  such  heroes  and  be 
entirely  selfish.  The  great  editor  of  the 
East  and  the  great  soldier  of  the  West 
could  not  have  held  out  their  friendly 
hands  to  the  defeated  South,  their  eyes 
shining  with  pity  and  affection,  while 
Northern  eyes  were  yet  flooded  for  the 
Northern  dead, —  such  feelings  and  such 
acts  could  never  have  been  possible  be- 
tween the  typical  Englishman,  the  typical 
Frenchman,  and  the  typical  Irishman. 
It  was  self-evident  that  Northern  and 
Southern  types  were  both  being  modified, 
each  for  the  better.  The  South  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  polished,  proud,  met- 
tlesome English  gentleman,  who  never 
forgave  Cromwell  for  beating  him,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  our  own  Southern 


gentleman.  The  South  had  improved 
upon  the  fiery  and  implacable  Celt  and 
Frenchman,  beaten  to  the  earth  by  their 
Northern  foes.  The  sympathetic,  the  so- 
cial, and  the  brotherly  in  the  South  over- 
came its  aristocratic  shame,  and  the  hate 
of  the  warm  temperament  under  defeat 
advanced  finally  to  grasp  the  magnanimity 
offered  by  the  North.  No  stamping  of 
types  one  upon  the  other  was  to  come 
from  the  Civil  War  ;  and,  despite  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  partisans,  that  shall  never 
be  an  outcome  of  it.  America  was  des- 
tined to  present  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
of  herself. 

If  the  English  had  been  the  real  type, 
even  of  the  North,  such  a  grand  attitude 
of  forgiveness  and  assistance  as  it  has 
been  assuming,  more  and  more,  since  the 
South  surrendered  could  not  have  been 
taken  in  a  century,  if  ever.  And  since 
the  days  that  Northern  folk,  Northern  en- 
ergy, and  Northern  capital  are  not  unwel- 
come at  the  South  ;  since  the  days  of  the 
fall  of  slavery  and  rise  of  labor ;  since  the 
days  that  there  have  arisen  from  the 
bayous  and  plantations  of  Louisiana,  from 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  from  the 
grand  bosom  of  Virginia  light  and  sweet 
notes  of  literature  and  gorgeous  and  me- 
teoric outbursts  of  romance ;  since  the 
proud,  free  prairies  of  the  West  have  sent 
forth  their  peals  of  life  ;  since  great  cities 
have  arisen  in  middle  America,  founded 
upon  the  English  basis  of  greed,  grasping, 
and  getting,  but  electrified  by  a  nervous 
life  which  is  distinctively  un-English ; 
since  the  days,  in  a  word,  that  the  English 
type  of  man  has  been  relegated  to  its 
proper  function  as  a  base  of  the  American 
nationality,  and  not  its  stamp,  the  Amer- 
ican himself  is  stepping  forth  to  salute 
the  universe. 

Electricity  is  the  symbol  and  the  stamp 
of  the  American.  He  took  it  to  him  as 
an  eager  mother  does  her  infant.  Elec- 
tricity is  the  true  child  of  the  Frenchman 
and  the  American ;  steam,  the  more  pal- 
pable and  prosaic  power,  is  peculiarly 
English.  America  has  got  more  out  of 
steam  than  any  other  nation.  It  virtu- 
ally made  electricity  a  motive-power  in 
civilization  ;  it  now  claims  that  electricity 
is  to  be  the  motive-power,  until  some 
more  subtle,  permeating,  and  manageable 
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agent  is  found.  Is  there  no  indication 
of  national  character  in  the  romance 
which  has  just  begun  with  the  marriage 
of  America  to  Electricity? 

For  more  than  a  century  the  energies 
of  the  American  people  have  been  bent 
to  the  task  of  annihilating  time  or  space, 
—  which  is  the  same  thing.  Then- 
deeds  lag  so  for  behind  their  thoughts 
and  their  plans,  that  they  are  never  satis- 
fied wjth  their  latest  time-saving  contri- 
vance. Steel  is  getting  too  bulky  for 
them  to  handle ;  so  they  dart  at  alumi- 
num, as  hard  as  steel  and  as  light  as 
wood.  They  are  now  looking  for  some- 
thing more  rapid  than  electricity,  but 
still  are  getting  more  out  of  it,  in  the 
way  of  work  and  time-saving,  than  any- 
body else.  Is  a  man  quick?  Can  he 
tell  a  witty  story  and  see  a  joke  ?  You 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  typical  Amer- 
ican, rather  than  the  German  or  the 
Englishman,  is  born  in  your  mind  by 
these  questionings.  Bulk  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  neither  his  mind  nor  his  body. 
Yet,  with  all  the  strain  to  which  both  are 
subjected,  the  insurance  statistics  prove 
that  he  is  as  long  lived  as  any  race.  War 
statistics  prove  that  he  resists  and  over- 
comes fatigue,  disease,  and  terrible 
wounds  more  successfully  than  any  other. 
It  would  seem  that  both  physical  and 
mental  man  has  been  waiting  for  the 
amalgamation  of  Northern  and  Southern 
temperaments,  amid  the  most  favorable 
of  surroundings,  and  that  his  season  of 
long  and  sad  suspense  is  growing  shorter 
and  brighter. 

If  any  national  temperament  can  carry 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
around  the  world,  it  is  this  which  is 
forming  in  the  United  States.  At  first  it 
will  have  to  be  borne  on  the  wings  of 
commerce,  as  is  the  stamp  of  Great 
Britain.  Until  America  has  passed  Great 
Britain  in  the  commercial  contest,  as  she 
surely  must,  this  higher  spirit,  as  a  na- 
tional trait,  will  not  rise  far  from  the 
lower,  prosaic  ground.  But  the  spread 
of  her  commerce  will  be  upon  the  wings 
of  electricity  and  aluminum.  Being  the 
great  supplier  of  the  necessities  of  life  to 
all  the  first-class  powers,  America  will 
be  comparatively  free  from  external  as- 
sault.    A  Chile  may  bristle  up ;  but  an 


England  and  a  Russia  will  stifle  their 
roars.  Chile  can  feed  herself  without  help 
from  us  ;  she  can  buy  her  gun-boats  and  her 
clothes  from  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many; but  though  Great  Britain  clutch 
India  and  Australia,  and  drag  her  nets 
through  all  the  valleys  of  South  America, 
she  strives  in  vain  to  make  herself  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States.  Our 
hereditary  and  still  our  greatest  rival  can 
now  least  afford  to  do  us  harm.  She 
does  not  stamp  us,  and  yet  must  be  our 
friend.  It  may  be  that  the  Englishman 
is  in  danger  of  being  Americanized. 

Comparatively  at  rest  as  regards  external 
dangers,  and  endeavoring  to  allay  indus- 
trial discontent,  the  United  States  is  now 
reaching  for  that  commercial  dominion 
which  she  will  never  obtain  in  the  Northern 
or  English  way.  There  will  be  no  exter- 
mination of  savages  and  seizing  of  lands 
from  other  nations.  We  will  give  the  world 
better  things  to  eat  and  wear,  and  more  of 
them,  than  any  other  nation  can.  We  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  to  the  mutual  interest 
of  nations  to  be  decent,  forbearing,  social, 
and,  in  time,  even  kind.  In  these  days 
when  the  United  States  is  making  her 
first  real  effort,  since  the  war,  to  extend 
her  foreign  commerce,  her  face  shines 
with  a  light  which  is  the  dawn  of  a  higher 
America,  and  which  heralds  the  day  when 
the  nations  will  not  be  forced  to  open 
their  ports,  their  shops,  and  their  homes, 
but  will  hasten  to  do  it  themselves,  because 
they  see  in  the  American  the  blood  of 
the  races ;  and  when  he  holds  out  his 
hand  it  will  not  be  in  human  nature  for 
them  to  reject  his  friendship.  When  the 
American  shall  realize  that,  often  against 
his  wishes  and  instincts,  there  has  been 
forming  in  him  the  creature  who  can 
touch,  attract,  and  electrify  more  races  of 
men  than  any  other ;  when  he  shall  trace 
the  marvellous  steps  by  which  he  has  been 
led,  as  well  as  those  which  he  has  taken 
himself,  he  will  awake  with  a  start  from 
the  dream  which  he  has  had.  Then  the 
true  American  will  know  that  the  gold 
which  had  been  pouring  into  his  coffers 
in  torrents  which  already  astonish  the 
world  was  but  the  base  and  the  agent  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  best  spirit  which 
is  in  him ;  then  he  will  return  to  the 
thankful  and  the  reverent  attitude  of  the 
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New  England  fathers.  But  how  much 
more  thankful  and  reverent  can  he  be 
than  they ;  how  much  more  tolerant, 
kindly,  and  less  disposed  to  "stamp" 
himself  upon  anybody  than  they  !  Other 
blood  is  in  the  veins  of  this  other  Ameri- 
can ;  he  has  learned  something  by  living. 

If  the  material  prosperity  and  the 
independence  which  have  come  to  the 
American  shall  throw  his  nervous  system 
into  an  insane  blindness,  he  will  fall  by 
luxury  as  others  have  done  before  him ; 
he  will  burn  himself  out  by  the  fierceness 
of  his  own  heat,  or  he  will  die  of  internal 
convulsions.  The  American  will  never 
rot.  What  are  the  signs  that  he  will  live 
until  the  higher  in  him  gets  the  better  of 
the  lower? 

More  than  any  other  people  to-day 
are  the  Americans  hungry  for  rest. 
They  are  more  in  sympathy  with  India 
than  any  other  Western  nation,  Great 
Britain  not  excepted.  They  thumb  the 
"  Light  of  Asia  "  to  pieces.  They  seize 
upon  Theosophy  and  Christian  Science, 
drowning  themselves  in  dreams  and  losing 
themselves  in  cycles  of  being ;  proclaim- 
ing that  all  is  spirit,  and  declaring  sin, 
sorrow,  poverty,  malice,  envy,  and  cruelty 
—  everything  material  or  evil  —  null  and 
void.  They  cry,  Is  civilization  a  failure? 
Is  life  worth  living?  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  why  are  there  so  much  de- 
spondency, dissatisfaction,  disgust,  and 
despair  in  America?  Why  do  all  those 
men     and    women  —  ay,     those     very 


children  —  poison  themselves,  drown 
themselves,  and  shoot  themselves,  leaving 
for  those  behind  only  some  such  little 
message,  as  "  Tired  of  life  "  ?  In  one 
way  or  another,  it  is  all  a  cry  against  the 
spirit  of  trade  and  commerce  —  the 
spirit  of  unrest  —  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
mother  and  intensified  by  us.  The  fever 
is  high,  the  reaction  is  violent,  but  we 
may  hope  for  a  calm  and  a  thoughtful 
convalescence.  If  the  American  lives, 
he  will  be  a  more  restful  and  reflective 
creature  than  he  now  is.  But  he  will 
still  be  in  the  service  of  humanity.  As 
long  as  there  are  people  upon  the  earth, 
and  physical  America  is  above  the  sea, 
no  small  share  of  the  people  of  the 
world  will  be  looking  to  this  land  to  keep 
them  above  ground.  The  business  of  the 
American  is  of  the  safest  kind  ;  and  the 
time  may  come  when  he  will  let  his 
business  take  a  little  more  care  of  itself, 
and,  fully  realizing  that  he  is  born  to  be 
the  most  powerful  leader  among  men, 
pause  and  consider  reverently  whither  he 
should  lead  them. 

There  have  been  crises  in  the  world's 
history;  this  is  the  greatest  which  we 
face  between  the  two  centuries.  The 
American  may  die,  though  the  pride  of 
universal  blood  rebels  at  the  thought, 
but  the  American  tendency  —  so  alert, 
sympathetic,  helpful,  brotherly,  and  truly 
cosmopolitan  —  can  never  die,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  world  which  needs  strength 
and  love. 


AFTER  HARVEST. 

By  Antoinette   Golay. 

YOUR  tardy  praise  had  been  a  deed 
Of  kindness  in  the  early  days, 
When  I  had  heard  with  starving  greed 
Your  tardy  praise. 

Only  you  could  not  know  the  seed 

I  toiled  to  sow  on  stony  ways 

Had  grown  more  swift  for  your  God-speed. 

Success  came,  and  you  gave  full  meed 
Of  plaudit  —  all  too  late  to  raise 
A  friend's  hope  :   then  I  did  not  need 
Your  tardy  praise. 


PERPLEXITY. 

By  Mary  H.  Leonard. 

I. 

SPEAK  plainer,  voices  echoing  in  my  heart, 
Your  jargon's  import  pray  reveal  to  me. 
Swift  impulse,  duty,  judgment,  seem  to  be 
But  loud-mouthed  wranglers  in  the  busy  mart; 
Your  differing  becks  make  me  to  shrink  and  start. 
Display  your  ensigns.      Show  authority 
For  what  you  speak  ;   some  grounded  certainty 
Of  your  inherent  meanings  pray  impart. 
I  wait  o'erwhelmed  in  all  this  strife  and  tangle 
Of  sophistry,  —  this  endless  clamorous  fight. 

0  that  escape  or  remedy  were  found  ! 

1  list,  but  still  the  noises  jar  and  jangle. 
When  will  the  potent  master-touch  unite 
These  discords  in  one  harmony  of  sound? 

II. 

Hush,  foolish  heart,  and  cease  thy  bootless  strife. 

Thyself  hath  roused  this  turbulent  anarchy 

Of  forces  in  thy  being.     Tis  of  thee 

This  wrangling  jar,  with  din  and  clamor  rife. 

Like  broken  string,  like  shivered  lute  or  fife, 

Like  cleaving  organ-stop,  thy  murmurings  be 

Discordant  minglings  in  the  harmony 

Of  the  great  orchestra  thou  callest  Life. 

Still  thy  wild  outcries  !     Hush  thy  vain  rebelling  ! 

The  heavenly  overtones  that  now  are  drowned 

In  tumult,  yield  their  cadence  to  the  ears 

That  hearken  rightly  to  the  anthem  swelling. 

To  souls  accordant,  no  distracting  sound 

Marreth  the  music  of  the  eternal  spheres. 


OBLIVION. 

By  Marion  Pruyn. 

SHOULD  some  pale  shade  lift  to  my  lips  to-night 
A  deepest  draught  from  the  Lethean  stream, 
I  would  hold  long  the  goblet  of  supreme 
Forgetfulness,  musing  ere  each  took  flight  — 
The  memory  of  every  swift  delight 
That  life  brought  to  me,  from  the  dawning  gleam 
Of  childhood's  simple  joy,  to  the  last  beam 
Of  to-night's  sunset  on  the  cloud  crests  bright. 
I>ong  would  I  muse,  but  I  would  let  them  go, 
Would  fling  to  the  dark  shadows  all  my  years ; 
Like  Orient  pearls  within  the  cup  might  sink, 
Forgotten,  all  the  past.  —  All?  —  Ah,  no,  no  ! 
That  one  wild  dream  from  which  I  woke  with  tears  —      * 
Hurl  back  the  sullen  cup  —  I  will  not  drink. 
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By  John  Stuart  Barrows. 
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HE  village  stood  on  a  wide 
plain,  and  around  it  rose  the 
mountains.  .  .  .  Behind 
the  black  boles  of  the  elms  that  swept 
the  vista  of  the  street  with  the  fine  gray 
tracery  of  their  boughs  stood  the  houses, 
deep  sunken  in  the  accumulating  drifts, 
through  which  each  householder  kept  a 
path  cut  from  doorway  to  the  road,  white 
and  clean  as  if  hewn  out  of  marble." 

These  are  the  opening  words  of  "  A 
Modern  Instance,"  descriptive  of  the 
scenes  of  the  story  :  a  picture  of  Fryeburg, 
Me.,  where  Mr.  Howells  sojourned  for  a 
little  time  some  years  ago.  The  picture 
sketched  by  Mr.  Howells  is  a  winter  view  of 
one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  old  New  England, 
—  lovers  of  the  old  town  will  say,  "  in  the 
world  "  ;  and  while  faithful  in  its  details, 
the  picture  does  not  give  a  hint  of  the 
loveliness  with  which  the  town  is  decked 
in  summer  time,  as  it  sits  among  the 
White  Hills  girt  round  by  a  wide  green 
sea  of  intervale  with  arching  elms  and 
by  wooded  slopes  and  rocky  crests,  from 
which  the  breezes  come  that  whisper  of 
the  feathery  pines. 

This  fair  region  was  once  the  home  of 
the  Pequawkets.  The  Pequawkets  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Abenaki  Indians,  the  origi- 


nal owners  of  Maine,  and  their  wigwams 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  village 
of  Fryeburg,  their  territory  including  all 
the  region  of  the  river  Saco  and  its  tribu- 
taries which  wound  their  way  among  the 
White  Mountains  and  the  Pequawket 
Hills. 

The  name  "Pequawket"  has  been  dif- 
ferently translated,  and  it  is  spelled  by 
early  historians  is  no  less  than  eight  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  commonly  accepted 
spelling  is  that  given  here ;  and  it  is  the 
popular  idea  that  "Pequawket"  meant 
"  here  is  a  crooked  place,"  referring  to 
the  winding  river. 

"  From  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from  the 
lake  that  never  fails, 

Falls  the  Saco  in  the  green  lap  of  Conway's 
intervales; 

There  in  wild  and  virgin  freshness  its  waters 
foam  and  flow 

As  when  Darby  Field  first  saw  them,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

So  Whittier  sings,  speaking  the  name 
of  an  explorer  who  in  1642  ventured  into 
the  White  Mountains,  searching  for  the 
gold  and  silver  which  the  sailors,  on  the 
ocean  off  Casco  Bay,  imagined  the  water 
on  the  rocks  to  be,  as  it  shone  in  the 
siinlisrht    on    those   distant    White   Hills. 
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Darby  Field  came  up  the  Saco  in  his 
canoe  with  his  Indian  boatmen,  and 
stopped  at  Pequawket  to  secure  guides 
into  the  wilderness  before  him.  Here 
where  the  parallel  44°  X.  crosses  the 
river,  just  on  the  border  of  the  present 
town  and  the  boundary  of  the  state,  he 
found  a  flourishing  Indian  village  of  250 
inhabitants.  He  was  then  at  a  point  where 
the  remainder  of  his  journey  would  lie 
among  the  high  mountains,  for  the  foot- 
hills extending  into  the  present  town  ter- 
minated in  an  elevation  some  600  feet 
high.  This  elevation  is  now  called  Stark's 
Hill,  deriving    its    name    from    William 


1725  after  leaving  Ossipee  ;  and  without 
doubt  from  the  hill  or  from  one  of  its  lower 
foothills  he  followed  the  brook,  rising  at 
its  base  to  the  pond,  both  now  bearing  his 
name,  where,  as  the  early  record  says, 
"he  met  his  fate."  From  this  point  too, 
he  may  have  first  seen  the  lone  Indian 
who  was  fishing  on  the  white  beach  of  the 
pond. 

Skirting  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  west 
to  east,  in  close  contact,  runs  the  Moun- 
tain Division  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road, at  this  point  fifty  miles  from  Port- 
land and  forty  miles  from  Fabyan's,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Washington. 
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Stark,  the  brother  of  Gen.  John  Stark,  who 
ascended   it  on  his  early  exploring  tours. 

Let  us  take  this  hill  as  the  point  from 
which  we  are  to  view  the  beauties  of 
Fryeburg,  and  ascend  by  the  straight  path 
now  traversing  its  longest  slope,  exactly 
half  a  mile,  and  stand  on  its  summit, 
where  the  bold  explorer  stood  when  the 
only  inhabitants  here  were  Indians,  and 
the  only  names  known  to  him  relating  to 
the  region  were  "White  Hills,"  "  Saco," 
and  '•  Pequawket."     p 

This  hill  lies  exactly  in  the  course  taken 
by  Capt  John  Lovewell  and  his  men  in 


Just  here  the  railroad  approaches  the 
Saco  almost  at  right  angles,  and,  barely 
giving  room  for  the  highway  between,  it 
turns  abruptly,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  which  has  entered  Maine  only  half 
a  mile  above. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Indians  chose  this  location  for  their  vil- 
lage. In  New  Hampshire  the  Saco  was 
narrow,  with  many  rapids,  and  too  shallow 
for  their  canoes  ;  here  it  is  wider  and 
deeper,  and,  as  if  to  suit  their  lazy  dispo- 
sition, it  runs  close  under  the  high  banks 
on  which  their  village  was  situated,  so  that 
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they  could  almost  step  into  their 
from  the  doors  of  their  wigwams, 
position,  too,  was  a  commanding 
they  could  overlook  the  whole 
where  the  intervales 
stretch  away  more  than 
a  mile  wide ;  and  in 
the    days   of  disastrous 


canoes  winding    course,    and    one    of   the    most 

Their  delightful    pleasure    trips    known    to    the 

one,  for  locality  is  "  Round   the    River,"  following 

valley,  in  row  boats  the  route  of  the   Indian  of 
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long  ago,   and   landing  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  Lovewell's  Pond. 

"  Chouacoet "  was  the  best  the 
French  could  do  with  the  Indian 
name    of    the    river;    and    that   was 


freshets,  once  so  common,  but  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  they  were  high  and  dry  above 
the  flooded  intervale. 

Here,  also,  began  the  chain  of  ponds 
connected  with  the  Saco,  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  acres  of  marsh  and  meadow, 
into  which  the  hunter  could  push  his 
canoe  as  he  followed  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  and  paddle  fifty  miles  or  more, 

—  most  of  the  time  with  the  current,  — 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  in  a  terri- 
tory full  of  game,  all  the  time  going 
away  from  home,  and  yet  coming  toward 
it ;  for  the  river  makes  a  huge  circle 
here,  and  he  could  land  at  last  within  two 
miles  of  the  starting  point,  and,  making 
an  easy  portage,  be  ready  for  another 
trip. 

This  long,  winding  course   of  the  Saco 

—  said  to  have  been  thirty  miles  within 
the  bounds  of  the  town  —  has  been  since 
shortened  by  a  canal  opened  in  1819; 
but   still  the   river   flows   in  a   Ions;  and 


Daniel   Webster  at  the  age  of  twen';y-two. 

passed  through  successive  stages  till 
"Saco"  became  the  accepted  name. 
The  river    makes  its  way  among  groves 
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of  sugar  maples  that  play  no  small  part 
in  commerce,  furnishing  as  they  do  su- 
perior ••  maple  sugar  and  honey."  The 
intervales  are  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial 
soil,  which  produces  prolific  crops  of 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  yields  a  bounti- 
ful   harvest    oi   hay    and  grain. 

Seven  picturesque  covered  bridges  span 
this  wandering  river,  over  which  the  high- 
ways radiate  to  all  corners  of  this  beau- 
tiful valley,   each  affording   a    constantly 


"  From  crystal  Saco's  winding  marge 

Of  meads,  fair  fringed  with  bosky  green, 
Ye  rise,  Chocorua  and  Kearsarge, 
Grim  warders  of  the  lovely  scene." 

Here  are  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Cho- 
corua and  Kearsarge,  beyond  which  lie 
the  rugged  White  Mountains,  among 
which  slips  the  Saco, 

"  Like  a  maid  pleading  'twixt  two  armed  men," 

the  highway  and  the  railroad  running 
beside  it.     The  lowest  bluff  in  the  near 
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changing  panorama  of  natural  beauties 
and  agricultural  thrift.  Turn  your  eyes 
toward  the  west,  — 

"Range  after  range,  sublimely  piled  on  high, 
Von  lofty  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky. 
Such  countless  tops  ascend,  so  vast  the  heap 
As  if,  when  gushed  the  deluge  from  the  deep 
The  rushing  torrents  wrecked  the  guilty  world, 
And  all  the  rocky  fragments  hither  whirled." 

So  sings  Enoch  Lincoln  in  his  poem, 
"The  Village,"  written  during  his  life  in 
Fryeburg  as  a  lawyer,  while  he  was  paving 
his  way  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  of 
Maine,  from  where  "  Chocorua's  horn," 
3,500  feet  high,  pierces  the  western 
sky,  to  the  point  of  sunrise,  the  hori- 
zon is  filled  with  mountains.  As  he 
looked  upon  this  scene  from  the  vil- 
lage home  of  his  daughter,  the  late 
William  P.  Palmer,  the  author  of  the 
poem,  "A  Smack  in  School,"  penned 
these  lines  :  — 


range  is  Rattlesnake,  the  place  chosen  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  some  of  the 
scenes  of  "  Elsie  Venner."  Now  its 
rugged  and  discolored  sides  are  yielding 
a  valuable  grade  of  red  granite.  Next 
comes  Green  Mountain,  from  the  two 
sides  of  which  come  the  water  supplies 
for  Fryeburg  and  North  Conway;  and 
then,  with  Washington  just  showing  over 
its  sloping  shoulder,  comes  Kearsarge, 
3,300  feet  high.  Already  the  charter  has 
been  issued,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  up  its  sloping  sides.  In  its 
forests  the  bears  and  deer  still  have  their 
haunts,  sometimes  wandering  down  toward 
the  river  valley.  As  supporters  to  Kear- 
sarge stand  the  twin  peaks  of  Double 
Head,  and  still  farther  north  is  the  gentle 
slope  of  Sable. 

At  the  foot  of  these  mountains  is  the 
little  hamlet  of  West  Fryeburg,  amid  its 
intervale  farms.     Here  was  the  home  of 
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the  Gordon  family,  whose  ancestor  was 
entitled  to  wear  a  coronet  in  his  Scottish 
home,  but  was  disinherited  on  account 
of  his  choice  of  a  lowly  wife,  who, 
widowed,  came  with  her  children  to  this 
country,  and  so  made  the  beginning  of  a 
worthy  family.  The  wedding-ring  of  the 
ill-starred  pair,  bearing  the  maiden  ini- 
tials of  the  wife,  Grace  Toy,  is  still 
treasured  in  the  family. 

Here,  too,  has  always  been  the  home 
of  the  Colby  family,  now  scattered  in  the 
West,  and  the  Hutchins  family,  whose 
ancestor  was  renowned  for  his  courage  in 
the  wars  of  the  colonial  days. 

Near  by  the  Saco  takes  its  plunge 
over  the  ledges,  in  Swan's  Falls,  making 
a  water  power  as  yet  unharnessed,  but 
which  many  are  now  thinking  of  as  the 
possible  generator  of  electricity  for  the 
village.  Here,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
town's  history,  came  Caleb  Swan,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  to  make  his  home  * 
in  the  wilderness.  Rev.  Paul  Coffin,  of 
Buxton,  Me.,  whose  journals  so  graphi- 
cally describe  his  visit  to  the  town  in 
1768,  speaks  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
home  of  this  pioneer. 

But  a  short  distance  from  this  point 
is  the  extensive  park  of  the  West  Oxford 
Agricultural  Society,  which  for  forty  years 
has  fostered  the  cause  of  better  farms  and 
crops ;  and  only  a  mile  below,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  is  the  grove  of  the 
Maine  Chautauqua  Union,  where  the 
assemblies  of  Northern  New  England 
are  held.  The  grove  is  of  white  maples, 
and  among  the  trees  are  the  cottages 
and  gathering  places,  —  the  large  audi- 
torium and  other  buildings.  Upon  the 
platform  here  have  appeared  the  best 
speakers  of  the  country,  —  James  G. 
Blaine,  William  P.  Frye,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Dr. 
Vincent,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  many 
others. 

Looking  again  to  the  mountain  wall, 
Baldface  is  seen,  lifting  its  cone-shaped 
head  3,600  feet  into  the  air,  while  just 
beyond,  "under  the  seven  stars,"  is  Mt. 
Royce,  named  for  the  bluff  old  soldier 
and  surveyor,  Vere  Royce,  whose  traces 
are  found  throughout  the  town  in  the 
division  lines  of  lumber  tracts  and  farms. 

The    line    between    Maine  and    New 


Hampshire  crosses  this  mountain,  in  the 
gap  which  seems  designed  for  the  divis- 
ion. In  this  direction  is  North  Frye- 
burg,  the  home  of  several  generations  of 
the  Wiley  family,  to  which  the  successful 
Arctic  explorer,  Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary,  be- 
longs. Here  his  mother  was  born  and 
reared,  and  the  time  when  he  was  a 
resident  of  the  village  is  a  pleasant 
memory  to  him. 

In  the  northeast  the  eye  rests  on  that 
portion  of  the  town  best  known  in  early 
history,  the  location  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Frye,  who  having  served  with  distinction 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  received 
as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  in  whose  behalf  he  had 
served,  the  grant,  in  1762,  of  a  tract  of 
land  2,172  rods  square. 

March  3  was  the  day  when  the  grant 
was  made,  and  so  the  town  was  the  first 
settled  among  the  White  Mountains, 
either  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire,  and 
also  the  first  in  Oxford  County,  Me. 

Like  the  sifting  of  the  kingdoms  for 
the  seed  for  the  planting  of  New  Eng- 
land was  the  sifting  of  the*  seed  for  the 
first  planting  of  Fryeburg.  Gen.  Frye 
persuaded  families  from  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  Haverhill  and  Andover,  Mass.,  the 
grandchildren  of  the  first  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  join  him  in  open- 
ing the  new  country.  So  there  came  with 
their  families  into  the  wilderness,  Moses 


Oxford   Street. 

Ames,  Samuel  Osgood,  John  Evans,  Tim- 
othy Walker,  David  Page,  David  Evans, 
and  Nathaniel  Merrill,  whose  tracts  of 
land  being  adjoining,  "  The  Seven  Lots  " 
became  the  first  title  of  the  present  village. 
Gen.  Frye  had  chosen  as  his  own  posi- 
tion a  hill  at  the  centre  of  his  grant  ;  and 
in  order  to  establish  this  as  the  centre  of 
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the  town,  he  set  apart  a  farm  adjoining 
his  as  the  home  of  the  minister  ;  and 
clo^e  by  the  first  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the  church  which  was  organized 
Aug.  21,  1775. 

The  hrst  pastor  of  the  little  flock  and 
the  first  to  settle  on  the  minister's  grant 


was  Rev.  William  Fessenden,  a  native 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  who  passed  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a 
family  which  includes  in  its  number 
the  late  William  Pitt  Fessenden.  Two 
brothers  of  this  distinguished  man  were 
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at  one  time  associated  with  him  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  locality  was  also  the  home  of  Miss 
Pierce,  whose  son  became  the  honored 
war  governor  of  Massachusetts,  —  John  A. 
Andrew. 

Here  too  was  the  home  of  Paul  Lang- 
don,  son  of  the  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  made  the  prayer  before  the 
Continental  Army  just  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  This  Paul  Langdon  has 
been  immortalized  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  as  Bernard  Langdon,  in  "  Elsie 
Venner."  Langdon  was  the  first  pre- 
ceptor of  Fryeburg  Academy,  and  a  man 
of  talent.  The  Chandler  family  are  his 
direct  descendants,  inheriting  his  marked 
ability. 

Not  far  from  here  was  the  birthplace 
and  early  home  of  the  poet  of  Vermont, 
Charles  Gammage  Eastman;  and  here, 
too,  the  boyhood  of  the  painter,  Eastman 
Johnson,  was  passed ;  in  later  years  the 
scenes  of  the  well-known  farms  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  reproduced  on  his  canvas. 

Here  lived  Capt.  Vere  Royce,  who  was 
with  Braddock  in  that  memorable  fight 
in  the  Pennsylvania  woods.  This  anec- 
dote is  told  of  him  :  He  was  holding  a 
dangerous  position  with  his  company, 
when  Washington  came  to  him  and  said, 
"Why  don't  you  retreat,  Capt.  Royce?" 

"  I  have  had  no  orders  to  retreat. 
Steady,  men  !  make  ready  !  take  aim  ! 
fire  !  " 

"  But  this  will  never  do,  Captain,  I 
order  you  to   retreat,"  said  Washington. 

"  Attention,  company  !  About  face  ! 
March!"  —  and  they  retired  from  the 
field. 

Another  old  soldier,  Isaac  Abbott  by 
name,  lived  near  by,  who  enjoyed  an  en- 
viable reputation  from  the  following  inci- 
dent :  When  Baron  Steuben  at  one  time 
wanted  a  special  detachment  of  picked 
men  for  a  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
mustered  the  army,  telling  all  veterans  to 
put  a  sprig  of  green  in  their  hats,  and 
every  man  to  look  him  in  the  eye. 
Abbott  was  a  young  man,  and  had  only 
been  with  the  army  a  short  time,  but  he 
was  anxious  to  go,  so  he  donned  the 
green,  and  stood  erect  and  looked  the 
stern    old    Baron   in    the    eye.     Steuben 


passed  down  the  line  and,  returning, 
clapped  Abbott  on  the  shoulder  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  ranks — the  first  man  of 
all. 

This  locality  is  still  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where,  as  on  March  31,  1777,  when 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held,  the  in- 
habitants gathered  to  enact  their  little 
laws.  But  the  sceptre  of  Gen.  Frye  has 
departed  to  the  village.  The  command- 
ing ability  of  the  old  general  is  still 
shown  in  the  character  of  his  descend- 
ants, who  are  as  fearless  as  their  sol- 
dierly ancestor.  The  honored  senator 
from  Maine,  William  P.  Frye,  is  one  of 
the  old  general's  direct  descendants. 
An  earlier  member  of  the  family  was 
connected  for  a  long  time  with  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  and  married 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Continuing  to  scan  the  panorama  of 
hills  and  woods,  we  see  the  gentle  slope 
of  Mt.  Tom,  a  namesake  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts mountain.  The  little  hamlet  on 
its  slope  still  bears  the  name  that  Rev. 
Wm.  Fessenden  gave  it  as  best  represent- 
ing the  old  Menotomy  of  his  Cambridge 
home.  Mt.  Tom  affords  the  most  ex- 
tensive view  in  the  town,  and  a  carriage 
road  makes  its  summit  easy  of  access. 

Not  far  from  Mt.  Tom  are  extensive 
meadows  around  the  waters  of  Kezar 
Pond,  where,  before  the  town  was  set- 
tled, the  farmers  of  Gorham,  Me.,  came 
to  cut  the  hay  and  to  winter  cattle. 
One  of  the  men  left  in  charge  one  winter 
was  a  negro  slave  called  Limbo,  who 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  a 
Fryeburg  tavern  keeper,  and  whose  last 
resting  place  is  marked  by  a  simple  stone 
with  this  inscription  :  — 

HERE   LIES 

LIMBO 

A    NATIVE   OF  AFRICA. 

HE   WAS   WHILE   LIVING  AN    HONEST   MAN 

THE   NOBLEST   WORK   OF   GOD. 

Almost  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Tom,  and 
near  the  river,  are  the  farmhouses  of 
some  of  the  Walker  family,  who  hand 
down  from  generation  to  generation  the 
name  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  the  elder  of  Plymouth. 

Now  the  eye  rests  on  the  long  ram- 
part of  Pleasant  Mountain,  an  elevation 
made  use  of  bv  the  United  States  Coast 
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Survey  as  a  station,  its  summit  marked 
by  the  long  hotel,  the  windows  of  which 
flame  with  the  reflection  oi  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun. 

In  the  direction  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
wrapped  from  foot  to  summit  with  a 
thick  cloak  of  pine  woods,  is  one  of 
nature's  unique  formations,  the  theme  of 
much  argument  by  geologists,  — "  Jockey 


the  State  of  Maine,  when,  May  8  (O.  S.), 
1725,  Capt.  John  Lovewell,  of  Dunstable, 
Mass.,  with  forty-six  men  from  the  towns 
of  Dunstable,  Concord,  Woburn,  and  Gro- 
ton,  Mass.,  were  engaged  in  battle  with 
Chief  Paugus  and  eighty  warriors  of  the 
Pequawket  tribe,  from  morning  until  sun- 
set, when  the  Indians  drew  off,  leaving 
Pauarus  and  two  thirds  of   their  number 
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Cap,"  —  so  called  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance to  that  kind  of  cap. 

"  And  thou,   bald  scalp,  like  the    bald   crown  of 
time, 
Lifted  above  thy  sylvan  sea  sublime," 

is  the  reference  made  to  this  rock  by  the 
late  Rev.  H.  B.  Carpenter.  It  is  the 
outcrop  of  the  ledge  of  the  hill  of  which 
it  forms  the  southern  extremity.  Ifs 
steep  sides  are  covered  by  a  tough,  black 
lichen,  which  gives  it  a  forbidding  aspect ; 
but  the  ascent  in  the  rear  is  easy,  and 
the  view  is  unrivalled,  for  the  intervales 
dotted  with  graceful  elms,  and  the  wind- 
ing river,  and  the  village  half  hidden  by 
the  trees,  are  at  its  feet. 

Jockey  Cap  is  in  close    proximity   to 
Lovewell's  Pond,  the  lake 

''■  Famed   for  New  England  stubborn  hardihood." 

On  the  shore  of  this  pond  occurred  the 
most  severe  battle  known  in  the  history  of 


dead  on  the  field.  The  rangers  also  had 
suffered  severely.  They,  too,  had  lost 
their  leader,  Capt.  Lovewell  having  fallen 
early  in  the  day.  Twenty  of  their  num- 
ber survived,  but  eleven  of  them  were 
wounded,  though  able  to  travel  slowly. 
They  retreated  during  the  night,  fearing 
each  moment  that  the  Indians  would  re- 
new the  attack.  Their  homeward  march 
was  full  of  terror  and  suffering,  and  some 
of  the  wounded  fell  by  the  way,  among 
them  the  chaplain  of  the  company,  Jon- 
athan Frye,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  and  a  young  man  of 
high  character.  It  was  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  in  later  years  the  locality  where 
he  met  his  death  should  have  received  his 
family  name,  Gen.  Joseph  Frye  being  a 
near  kinsman. 

The  blow  struck  by  Lovewell's  rangers 
was  fatal.  The  tribe  dwindled  away  till 
but  a  handful  were  left.     "  Old  Philip" 
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was  one  who  served  with  gallantry  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Swarson  was  also  a 
soldier,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  sword 
for  his  bravery.  Mollocket  and  her  hus- 
band, Sabatis,  were  well-known  characters 
in  the  early  days  of  "The  Seven  Lots." 
Occasionally  some  relic  of  the  Indian  is 
still  found.  Only  last  summer  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  mortar  was  ploughed  up.  Once 
in  a  while  a  seated  skeleton  is  unearthed. 
The  imaginative  person,  as  he  watches  the 
eastern  shores  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  may 
discover  the  western-pointing  arrow, 
formed  by  the  outline  of  Mt.  Tom  as  the 
head,  the  stretch  of  woods  the  shaft,  and 
Mt.  Pleasant  the  feathered  end,  completed 
by  the  reflection  in  the  waters  of  the  pond. 

Starr  King  says  that  this  pond  is  "  more 
deeply  dyed  with  tradition  than  any  lake 
in  New  England."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  lake  often  dyed  with  the  sunset  tinges 
and  the  reflected  colors  of  its  surrounding 
scenery.  Its  surface  is  pierced  by  two 
small  islands,  and  along  its  shores  grow 
the  water  lilies.  It  is  the  last  stage  of 
the  "round  river"  journey,  and  the  glori- 
ous expanse  of  mountains  rising  in  the 
west  makes  a  picture  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  words  of  Howells,  quoted  at 
the  beginning,  were  a  pen  picture  of 
Fryeburg  village  in  winter;  and  now 
having  made  the  circle  of  the  town, 
the  gem  of  all  remains,  the  village  :  — 

"  Dear  Fryeburg,  fair  art  thou ! 
Time  writes  upon  thy  brow 
No  furrows  deep. " 

The  village  is  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  high  bank  above  the  intervales, 
which  makes  a  half-circle,  —  a  natural 
amphitheatre  before  a  grand  display 
of  hills  and  mountains . 

From  the  foot  of  Stark's  Hill,  from 
which  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  town 
was  taken,  the  highway  ascends  the  ris- 
ing ground,  passing  the  house  "  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  plunging  valley,"  as  "A 
Modern  Instance "  has  it,  and  then  it 
becomes  Main  Street,  extending  per- 
fectly straight  for  a  mile,  shaded  by 
double  rows  of  elm-trees  that  make  a 
lofty  arch  over  the  carriage-way  beneath. 
The  street  is  wide,  with  grass  plots  be- 
tween the  travelled  way  and  the  side 
walks ;    on    one    side  the   track    of    the 


Fryeburg  horse  railroad,  connecting  the 
Assembly  Grove  with  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  and  on  which  the  cars  run 
regularly  during  the  summer  season,  thus 
giving  the  citizens  advantages  known 
usually  only  to  cities  or  large  towns. 

The  width  of  the  street  is  made  the 
greater  by  the  deep  lawns  and  yards  of 
the  houses.  Main  Street  is  the  principal 
residential  street  of  the  village,  and  many 
of  the  homesteads  date  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Fryeburg.  Of  the  other  thorough- 
fares, extending  either  side  of  Main 
Street,  Portland  Street  is  the  oldest ;  and 
this  too  is  cloistered  by  the  elms.  The 
junction  of  Main  and  Portland  Streets  in 
early  times  was  called  "  the  Whirlpool," — 
of  the  trade  and  business  of  the  town ; 
and  Portland  Street  was  dubbed  Leather 
Lane,  on  account  of  the  leather  workers 
located  there.  There,  too,  was  an  iron 
foundry  which  did  creditable  work  ;  and 
there  hatters  carried  on  their  business,  — 
one  of  them  was  a  brother  of  the  pub- 
lisher, D.  Appleton,  and  now  lies  at  rest 
in  the  little  village  burying-ground.  But 
as  time  went  on,  and   the  railroad  came 


Kezar  Pond   Meadows. 

to  the  town,  the  business  drifted  in  that 
direction,  and  now  the  shops  and  stores 
are  scattered  over  a  large  territory. 

The  Congregational  Church,  the  mother 
of  all  the  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions which  exist  or  have  existed  in  the 
town,  and  which  has  had  a  life  of  more 
than  a  century,  occupies  a  stately  edifice 
on  Main  Street,  being  the  second  house 
of  worship  in  the  village.  Its  pulpit  has 
been  filled  by  men  of  sterling  worth,  to 
whose   efforts   much  credit   for  the   high 
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moral  standard  of  the  community  is  clue. 
rhose  who  had  the  longest  pastorates  and 
wore  with  honor  the  mantle  of  Parson 
Fessenden  have  been  Rev.  Francis  L. 
Whiting.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Porter,  Rev. 
Carlton  Hard,  and  Rev.  David  B.  Sewall. 
Among  the  divines  who  have  had  more 
or  less  close  relations  with  this  church 
was  Rev.  Henry  Bernard  Carpenter,  who 
made  Fryeburg  his  first  home  in  this 
country.  He  was  always  a  favorite  with 
the  people,  and  his  own  love  for  the  place 
and  those  he  knew  he  has  declared  in 
the  first  stanza  of  his  poem,  "  Frye- 
burg "  :  — 

•'  No  vale  with  purer  peace  the  spirit  fills 

Than  thine,  Fryeburg  the  fair,  Fryeburg  the 

free. 
Dear  are  thy  men  and  maidens  unto  me; 
Holy  the  smokeless  altars  of  thy  hills; 

Sacred  thy  wide,  moist  meadows,  where  the 

morn 
Delays  for  very  love;  divinely  born 
Those  drooping  tresses  of  thy  feathery  elms, 


important  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Academy  ;  for  the  passing  in  review  of 
the  doings  of  the  century  called  atten- 
tion to  the  many  who  in  various  capaci- 
ties had  been  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. The  little  low  building  in  which 
Paul  Langdon,  in  1792,  launched  the  little 
craft  on  its  voyage  was  recalled  to  mind. 
With  the  history  of  that  long-destroyed 
building  is  linked  the  name  of  the  second 
preceptor,  Daniel  Webster,  who,  in  1802, 
taught  the  school  and  made  himself  a 
valuable  member  of  Fryeburg  society. 
Not  only  was  Webster  preceptor  of  the 
Academy;  he  was  clerk  in  the  county 
register's  office,  and  the  volumes  of 
records  of  that  time  show  page  after 
page  of  his  penmanship. 

Fryeburg  Academy  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  with  which  Webster  was 
connected ;  for  while  at  Fryeburg  he  was 
studying  law,  preparatory  to  his  subse- 
quent career. 


North   Conway  and  the   Intervale. 


That  lisp  of  cool  delight  through   dreams  of 

noon  ; 
Gentle  thy  Saco's  tides,  that  creep  and  croon, 
Lapsing    and    lingering   through  hushed   forest 

realms 
Which  love  the  song-birds'  boon." 

Another  building  of  importance  on 
Main  Street  is  the  Academy,  which  in- 
stitution celebrated  in  August,  1892,  the 
completion  of  its  first  century.  The  event 
was  a   most  delightful   occasion,  and   an 


The  successor  of  Webster  was  Rev. 
Amos  Jones  Cook,  who  served  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years.  He  saw  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  which  was 
destined  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  later 
years.  In  this  building  was  a  museum 
of  minerals  and  curiosities,  —  at  that  time 
the  only  one  in  the  state.  This  building 
boasted  a  bell,  the  first  to  wake  the 
echoes  of    the  White    Mountain  region. 
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Mr.  Cook  was  a  remarkable  man.  Pie- 
sides  being  a  clergyman,  and  preaching 
occasionally,  he  found  time,  in  his  busy 
school  life,  to  compile  "  The  Students' 
Companion,"  a  volume  of  choice  selec- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry  ;  also  a  volume 
of  "  Addresses  by  a  Sunday-School  Su- 
perintendent." 

Since  the  days  of  Mr.  Cook  there  have 
been  many  preceptors,  who,  after  faithful 
service,  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  to  be  known  and 
honored  in  various  profes- 
sions,—accompanied  in  many 
cases  by  a  wife  chosen  from 
Fryeburg's  fair  daughters. 

Fryeburg  has  held  an  en- 
viable position,  both  in  its 
own  estimation  and  that  of 
other  towns,  as  a  village  of 
high  intellectual  standing, 
having  attained  a  standard 
far  above  that  of  the  average 
country  village.  The  honor 
for  this  is  due  those  men  of  culture  who, 
in  the  infant  days  of  the  community, 
cast  their  lots  in  the  Pequawket  valley. 
The  Academy  is  a  result  of  their  efforts 
to  better  the  surroundings,  and  a  direct 
means  of  sustaining  the  intellectual  life. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  a  golden  age  in  the  history  of  Frye- 
burg. The  pulpit  was  adorned  by  the 
strong  men  already  mentioned ;  young 
men  came  from  other  towns  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Barrows,  Bradley,  Chase,  Dana, 
McGaw,  —  Gamaliels  of  the  law;  while 
the  medical  profession  was  represented 
by  that  distinguished  Scotch  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  Alexander  Ramsay,  associated 
with  Barrows,  Benton,  Bradley,  Griswold, 
and  Towle.  Other  families  of  this  time, 
all  of  whom  claimed  the  bluest  of  English 
blood,  were  rearing  children  that  since 
then  have  helped  to  build  many  a  city  in 
the  nation,  —  such  families  as  Osgood, 
McMillan,  Webster,  Souther,  Eastman, 
Walker,  Evans,  Page,  Warren,  Ward, 
Charles,  and  Weston. 

A  representative  of  the  Page  family 
was  Capt.  John  Page,  U.  S.  A.,  who  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  at  Palo  Alto. 
His  son  still  keeps  up  the  reputation  of 
his  worthy  father  by  his  own  well-won 
record. 


Of  one  of  these  families  —  whirh  was 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam  —  was  James  R.  Osgood,  whose 
career  as  a  leading  publisher,  and  later 
as  London  representative,  till  his  death,  of 
Harper  Bros.,  is  well  known.  His  talented 
sister,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  has  charmed 
many  by  her  delightful  poems. 

Another  representative  of  an  honored 
line    is    Clinton    B.    Evans,  of   Chicago, 


The  Saco  River. 

editor  of  "The  Economist,"  who  could 
tell  how  he  made  harnesses  in  his  father's 
shop  before  Dartmouth  College  started 
him  in  his  literary  career. 

Margaret  V.  Farrington,  who  has  pleased 
so  many  by  her  stories  and  various  books, 
of  which  "Fra  Lippo  Lippi"  is  one,  was 
also  born  and  reared  here. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Dana  Howe,  one  of  the 
leading  Maine  poets,  annually  comes 
back  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  village, 
her  birthplace  and  early  home. 

The  standard  of  intelligence  and  liter- 
ary merit  is  still  maintained  by  literary 
clubs,  foremost  among  which  is  the  Frye- 
burg Woman's  Club,  an  organization  do- 
ing excellent  work  and  greatly  promoting 
the  use  and  popularity  of  the  public  library. 
An  offspring  of  this  club  is  the  Sterling 
Woman's  Club  in  West  Fryeburg,  which 
also  has  lofty  ambitions  and  much  ability. 

Here  on  Main  Street  was  the  home  of 
that  veteran  knight  of  the  stage-coach, 
John  Smith,  who  at  one  time  drove  his 
four-horse  Concord  coach  from  Portland 
to  North  Conway,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  past  generation. 
At  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
Oxford  House  ;  and  the  familiar  name 
of  "Uncle  Johnnie"  will  long  be  a 
household     word.       He     has     a     lasting 
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monument  in  a  street  named  for  him. 
He  was  an  original  character  :  fond  of  a 
joke,  and  himself  a  humorist. 

Main  Street  passes   at   the   upper   end 


James  R.  Osgood. 

a  little  hill,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  known  originally  as  Mt.  Bradley, 
but  commonly  called  "  Pine  Hill."  It 
gives  a  favorite  outlook  over 
the  village  and  intervales, 
and  being  so  near  and  easy 
of  ascent  is  very  popular 
with  villagers  and  visitors. 
At  its  foot  stood  the  first 
building  of  the  Academy, 
and  on  its  gentle  slope  were 
held  the  public  services  at 
the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  town  in  1863. 
The  oration  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Souther,  of  Worces- 
ter, one  of  Fryeburg's  sons, 
who  afterwards  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness.  On  the 
same  occasion  Governor 
livered  an  address. 

Near  by  were  the  homes  of  Gov.  John 
W.  Dana,  of  Maine,  and  the  Ripley  family, 


a  family  whose  representatives  have  held 
high  places  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 

On  Main  Street  was  the  printing  office 
of  one  of  the  two  newspapers  of  the  State 
in  1798,  —  Russell's  Echo,  or  the  North 
Star.  The  first  number  of  this  paper 
appeared  Feb.  22,  1798.  The  later 
issues  were  at  irregular  intervals,  causing 
the  editor  to  state  that  he  "  did  not  cal- 
culate two  eclipses  of  the  North  Star  to 
take  place  in  less  than  six  months  from 
the  time  of  its  appearance." 

Upon  Main  Street  has  always  been 
located  the  principal  hotel  or  tavern; 
and  many,  even  now,  remember  the 
house  when  "  Aunt  Nabby  Osgood " 
ministered  to  the  comfort  of  travellers. 
The  Oxford  House  it  was  then  called, 
and  it  had  a  wide  reputation.  This 
summer  saw  the  opening,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  house  and  the  later  building, 
burned  in  1887,  of  a  new  and  commo- 
dious hotel,  which  fact  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  held 
Fryeburg  dear  as  a  summer  resort.  "The 
Oxford "  is  a  thoroughly]  modern  hotel, 
well  equipped  with  the  necessary  conven- 
iences for  the  comfort  of  its  patrons. 
Its  wide  verandas  overlook  the  intervales 
and  a  beautiful  landscape.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village  and  on  the  line  of  the 
street  cars,  it  commends  itself  to  the 
summer  visitor.  * 


Andrew    de- 


But  other  taverns  have  helped  to  ex- 
tend the  hospitality  of  Fryeburg.  The 
second  "Temperance  House"  in  Maine 
was  opened  here  in  1835  ;  the  tavern  was 
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known  by  that  name  for  many  years. 
Other  small  hotels  have  been  opened ; 
and  many  a  private  house  becomes  a 
"  home "  to  the  fortunate  person  who 
lights  upon  the  place,  —  for  "  summer 
boarders  "  here  soon  become  summer 
children.  Whoever  once  spends  a  night 
in  the  place  inhales  with  the  pure  moun- 
tain air  a  regard  for  the  locality  that 
soon  develops  into  real  affection,  and 
season  after  season  sees  the  same  per- 
sons returning. 

The  town  becomes  the  Mecca  annually 
of  representatives  of  all  walks  and  pro- 
fessions of  life.  The  sight-seer  finds 
ample  scope  and  invitation  ;  the  historian 
and  archaeologist  study  localities  and 
traces  of  old  events ;  the  geologist  finds 
revelations  in  hill  and  stream  and  quarry  ; 
the  artist  has  a  limitless  field  for  brush 
or  pencil,  —  a  field  in  which  Champney, 
Kensett,  and  Casilear  have  labored  with 
zeal.  Benjamin  T.  Newman,  the  painter, 
has  made  his  home  here.  Each  summer 
sees  the  easel  and  white  umbrella  in 
many  a  nook. 

The  invalid  breathes  deeper  when 
Fryeburg  is  reached,  for  every  effort  of 
nature  was  put  forth  to  make  the  town  a 
perfect  sanitarium.  The  hunter,  too, 
finds  here  his  opportunity,  for  the  deer 
wander  in  the  woods,  and  even  fearlessly 
approach  the  dwellings,  while  the  woods 
and  ponds  are  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
wild  fowl  and  the  furry  tribes.  The 
disciple  of  Walton  can  woo  the  speckled 


trout  or  storm  the  retreats  of  the  bass 
and   pickerel  with  assurance  of  sin  cess. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  village  of 
Fryeburg  as  a  home  or  a  sojourning 
place  is  the  pure  water  furnished  by  an 
incorporated  company,  and  brought  from 
the  brooks  on  (ireen  Mountain,  three 
miles  away,  across  the  intervales  and 
under  the  Saco  River. 

This  makes  possible,  too,  a  well- 
equipped  fire  department,  controlled  by 
a  village  corporation,  which  has  proved  a 
saving  power  in  several  trials. 

Fryeburg  is  strictly  a  town  of  farms, 
and  has  been  from  the  first,  and  its 
products  in  the  shape  of  live  stock  and 
corn  and  potatoes  and  apples  are  of  the 
best  in  Maine. 

It  is  not  to  be  classed  with  manufac- 
turing towns.  Poverty  and  want  are 
unknown.  Deserted  farms  are  few  in 
number,  while  steady  employment,  well- 
kept  houses,  and  thrifty  farms  declare  a 
prosperous  community. 

So  Fryeburg  lies,  with  its  shady  streets, 
among  the  hills  and  intervales,  happy 
in  its  quiet  life,  in  its  noble  tradi- 
tions, in  its  sturdy  people,  and  its 
beautiful   homes. 

"  Leave  the  crowded  marts  of  commerce,  leave 
the  city  and  the  town, 

Go  where  Nature  in  her  bounty  pours  her  sum- 
mer beauties  down; 

Go  where  Saco's  gentle  current  glows  beneath 
the  sunset  light, 

Where  each  day  is  full  of  pleasure  and  of  quiet 
rest  each  night." 
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By  Robert  Yulee  Toombs. 


1  CANNOT  remember  when  I  first 
heard  people  talking  of  the  inevitable 
and  longed-for  conflict.  Possibly  it 
was  discussed  across  my  cradle  or  about 
me  before  my  birth  ;  and  the  first  words 
that  greeted  my  baby  ears  —  the  last  my 
poor  mother  ever  heard  and  shrank  from 
in  this  world  —  may  have  been  the  confi- 
dent boast  of  the  time,  that  the  South 
would  triumph  in  three  months  ;  that 
any  ordinary  Southerner  was  equal  to 
three  of  the  best  Yankees. 

I  seem  to  have  become  conscious  of 
the  growing  war  spirit  around  me  as  the 
bather  feels  the  water  in  which  he  is  im- 
mersed gradually  becoming  warmer.  A 
strange,  far-away  people  called  "  the 
Yankees,"  who  lived  in  the  North  amid  ice 
and  snow,  were  not  treating  us  right,  and 
must  be  made  to.  A  big,  loud-voiced, 
kind-hearted  old  uncle  often  came  to  see 
us,  and  always  made  the  great  old  house 
echo  with  bitter  invective  against  this 
hated  people  who  were  trying  to  trample 
us  into  the  earth,  rob  us  of  our  rights, 
etc.  He  was  very  terrible  during  these 
outbursts,  and  his  broad,  smooth  face 
grew  red,  and  his  big  eyes  sparkled  ; 
but  a  moment  later  he  would  have  me  in 
his  arms  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
long  veranda  singing  in  a  low,  mellow 
voice,  or  talking  to  "  mammy"  or  one  of 
the  negro  boys  in  tones  that  went  straight 
to  and  won  any  heart  he  cared  to  win. 

This  uncle  and  the  warlike  men  who 
came  to  our  house  with  him  said  the 
Yankees  wanted  to  free  all  the  negroes 
and  make  them  as  good  as  white  folks ; 
which  puzzled  me  a  great  deal  at  the 
time,  for  our  negroes  appeared  already  to 
control  us  and  everything  on  the  place. 
Certainly  Mammy  Suda  ruled  our  house- 
hold with  kindly,  querulous,  despotic 
,  while  outdoors  Uncle  Sime  was  the 
czar  of  all  the  place.  From  grandmother 
along  down  an  almost  interminable  line 
of  aunts,  from  a  spinster  in  spectacles  to 
a  cradle -baby,  mammy  was  friend,  adviser, 


confidante,  and  queen  of  the  house.  And 
surely  grandfather  or  any  of  the  boys, 
from  the  member  of  Congress  down  to 
the  little  chap  in  dresses,  never  did  any- 
thing until  Uncle  Sime's  approval  was 
first  obtained.  It  always  seemed  funny 
to  me  on  a  Sunday  to  see  grandfather 
arise  in  the  high  cupboard-like  pulpit, 
open  his  big  Bible  and  select  a  text,  or  give 
out  a  song,  without  first  calling  up  Uncle 
Sime  to  ask  his  advice  or  assistance.  The 
other  negroes  on  the  place  were  appar- 
ently responsible  to  Mammy  Suda  and 
Uncle  Sime,  as  we  all  were  ;  and  I  really 
could  not  see  how  "freeing"  anybody 
could  materially  improve  the  condition  of 
affairs.     Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  did. 

The  Yankees,  however,  were  terrible 
creatures  in  my  childish  imagination. 
Many  of  the  negroes  said  they  had  hoofs 
and  long  shiny  horns  like  bulls,  and  were 
very  dangerous ;  but  Mammy  Suda  indig- 
nantly told  me  not  to  listen  to  "  them 
lyin'  niggers, "  that  Yankees  were  just 
like  common  folks.  Then  with  a  look  of 
tender  pity  on  her  dear  old  face  and 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  took  me  on  her 
knees  and  told  me  in  a  voice  that  quiv- 
ered and  broke  that  she  had  once  seen 
an  old  gray-haired  Yankee  who  was  a 
very,  very  good  man,  —  as  good  as  grand- 
father, or  Uncle  Sime ;  a  rich  young 
Southerner  had  married  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter and  brought  her  South,  where  our 
people  had  been  so  unkind  to  her  that  — 
that  —  she  had  died  about  the  time  I  was 
born;  she  had  left  behind  her — in 
mammy's  special  care  — a  wee  baby  boy 
who  was  now  about  my  size,  and  she 
loved  him  very  much.  I  was  very  sorry 
then  for  the  lonely  little  fellow,  and  God 
only  knows  how  often  since  I  came  to 
realize  whom  she  meant  I  have  cried  a 
man  to  sleep  in  unavailing  sorrow  for  the 
frail,  delicate  mother  who  followed  her 
love  to  that  fair  country  only  to  fall  an 
innocent  victim  to  the  heartless  sectional 
war  spirit  that  came  upon  the  land. 
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Our  visitors  all  talked  of  war,  stratagems, 
and  spoils  in  those  days,  and  everybody 
was  very  enthusiastic  and  in  a  great  hurry 
for  the  fighting  to  begin ;  they  longed  to 
go  out  and,  like  David  of  old,  kill  a  few 
hundred  of  the  enemy  before  breakfast. 
Just  here  I  first  distinctly  remember  some 
one  who  seems  to  have  been  my  friend 
for  a  long  time ;  he  was  a  great  friend  to 
my  big,  noisy,  political  uncle,  too,  though 
they  were  always  quarrelling  together.  He 
was  very  coarse,  rich,  and  rash-spoken ; 
and  as  he  was  always  right,  I  now  know, 
with  my  larger  experience  of  life,  that  he 
was  an  inveterate  pessimist.  He  then, 
however,  quite  confirmed  my  hazy  ideas 
as  to  the  Yankees  being  very  awful  crea- 
tures indeed ;  for  when  certain  brave 
young  men,  talking  at  my  irascible  old 
uncle,  whose  favor  they  desired,  were 
telling  a  number  of  my  prettiest  aunts  one 
afternoon  what  great  things  in  the  way  of 
manslaughter  they  would  do  once  they 
were  permitted  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  hated  foe  on  the  field  of  battle,  my 
old  friend  broke  in  harshly  with  :  — 

"  You  can  talk,  and  talk,  and  brag,  and 
boast  now,  but  if  you  idiots  don't  stop 
your  foolishness  and  leave  them  alone, 
those  '  Yankee  shopkeepers '  will  walk 
across  this  land  on  your  dead  bodies  by 
the  light  of  your  burning  homes." 

This  terrible  picture  haunted  my  mem- 
ory until  a  few  years  later  I  saw  the  dread 
prophecy  practically  fulfilled  on  the  world- 
famous  general's  march  to  the  sea. 

Our  house  stood  on  a  hillside  above  a 
large  public  hall ;  a  big  marble  State  cap- 
ital stands  there  now,  and  the  country 
town  of  those  days  has  grown  into  a  great 
city.  One  among  my  first  memories  is  of 
playing  with  a  number  of  girls  and  boys 
in  a  sand-bed  in  the  main  street  between 
our  front  gate  and  this  public  hall.  And 
here  the  war  first  affected  my  rights ;  for 
the  soldiers  while  "drilling"  trampled  the 
carefully  constructed  sand-houses  and  a 
railway  we  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
build ;  and  in  the  hall  day  after  day  my 
big  smooth-faced  uncle  and  other  seces- 
sion orators  addressed  the  people  amid 
great  enthusiasm.  The  soldiers  continued 
to  trample  my  playhouses,  and  one  day 
Tom  Foster  threw  my  eyes  full  of  sand. 
We    have    been  enemies  from  that  day. 


But  time  has  avenged  me  :  he  married 
my  little  sand-bed  sweetheart  ;  and  she 
has  kept  his  eyes  full  of  sand  for  years. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  many  of  the 
war-hot  soldiers  who  trampled  my  play- 
houses in  that  old  sandy  street  have  lived 
to  know  —  or  how  many  realized  in  dying 
—  that  those  sulphuric  orators  in  the  old 
hall  were  throwing  very  coarse  sand  in 
their  eyes  in  those  rebellious  days. 

Day  after  day  for  a  long  time  the 
noisy  drilling  and  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  men  in  their  pretty  uniforms 
continued.  It  was  a  very  gay  time. 
My  aunts  —  the  youngest  and  handsomest 
ones,  at  least  —  entertained  the  officers  on 
pleasant  afternoons ;  for  these  patriotic 
gentlemen  always  found  our  long  front 
veranda  an  inviting  retreat  after  their 
exhaustive  military  duties  of  wading 
through  the  deep  sand  upright  and  stiff 
as  wooden  men,  flourishing  bright  swords 
and  shouting,  "'Tention  !  —  Forward  \  — 
Right !  —  Left !  "  and  other  cries  to  us 
equally  meaningless. 

All  this  meant  war,  of  course  ;  and  war 
meant  ruin,  starvation,  death,  and  a 
thousand  terrible  woes  of  which  in  that 
present  peace  and  luxury  we  could  form 
no  conception  ;  so  in  our  ignorance  then 
it  meant  a  gala  day,  a  picnic,  a  ball,  or 
an  evening  party  all  day  long.  Military 
titles  were  upon  every  one's  lips,  and  my 
aunts  now  fairly  bowed  down  and  wor- 
shipped as  majors,  captains,  or  colonels 
the  same  men  who  as  plain  "  misters  " 
they  had  but  recently  slighted  or  held  in 
light  esteem. 

We  were  all  very  heroic ;  from  the 
baby  who  waved  his  tiny  flag  in  the 
cradle  to  the  officer  who  flourished  his 
sword  at  the  head  of  a  company,  we 
all  played  at  war.  One  poor  fellow, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  had  a 
beautifully  murderous  sword,  long,  bright, 
and  keen,  with  a  big  basket-like  hand- 
piece. He  was  in  an  amateurish  way 
very  well  skilled  with  it,  too,  and  showed 
my  aunts  how  cleverly  he  could  parry  the 
enemy's  stroke,  and  then  run  him  through 
the  body.  My  spectacled  spinster  aunt 
with  effusive  amiability  complimented 
him  upon  his  skill,  and  was  very  sure  he 
would  win  rank  and  feme  on  the  field 
of  battle.       My  youngest,  prettiest,  and 
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plumpest  aunt,  however,  laughed  him  to 
scorn,  declaring  he  was  no  swordsman, 
and,  borrowing  a  light  cane,  challenged 
him  at  once  to  mortal  combat.  It  was  a 
great  duel.  To  and  fro.  back  and  forth, 
along  the  veranda  they  wavered  with  thrust 
and  parry,  clash  and  clang.  He  was  a 
tall,  slender,  athletic  young  fellow  with  a 
delicate  face,  deep,  dark  eyes,  and  brown 
hair  and  whiskers  ;  she  was  a  fair,  plump, 
rosy-faced  girl  with  raven-black  hair,  now 
tumbled  loosely  around  her  shoulders. 
The  battle  hung  even  for  a  long  time,  but 
finally,  her  face  aglow,  her  full  lips  parted 
in  exertion  and  excitement,  she  broke 
through  his  guard  and  drove  the  iron 
tip  of  the  cane  straight  against  his  heart. 
What  a  shout  went  up  then  !  And  what 
a  merry  clapping  of  hands  ! 

Poor  fellow  !  Later  he  rode  away  to 
the  war  —  and  very  handsome  and  gallant 
he  appeared,  too,  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany, in  a  brilliant  red  shirt,  upon  the 
bosom  of  which,  it  was  said,  my  pretty 
young  aunt  had  woven  their  entwined  ini- 
tials in  white  silk  thread.  He  said  when 
the  Yankees  saw  the  color  of  his  shirt  they 
would  know  what  he  wanted.  Perhaps 
they  did.  He  was  killed  in  his  first 
battle,  and  my  coarse,  rich,  and  pessimis- 
tic old  friend  said  that  when  he  was 
found  "  that  pretty  red  shirt  of  his  was 
so  full  of  bullet-holes  it  wouldn't  hold 
shucks."  Some  one  who  knew  their 
story  cut  a  scrap  containing  the  entwined 
initials  from  his  red  shirt  and  sent  it  to 
auntie,  who  used  to  sit  alone  down  on 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  veranda  as 
twilight  fell,  with  this  bullet-rent  scrap, 
some  faded  flowers,  and  a  daguerreotype 
in  her  lap,  crying  and  singing  mournful 
songs  of  blighted  hopes,  lost  loves,  and 
early  graves.  And,  oh,  how  she  hated 
the  Yankees  !  What  terrible  prayers  she 
wailed  forth  as  she  knelt  in  her  loose 
nightdress  beside  her  bed  before  retir- 
ing, and  called  divine  vengeance  on  the 
men  who  had  slain,  her  lover !  The 
bitterness  of  our  women  at  that  time  was 
terrible  even  to  a  child.  I  shudder 
often  at  the  memory  of  murderous  senti- 
ment-, uttered  in  daily  conversation  or 
breathed  in  evening  prayer  by  gently 
nurtured  and  otherwise  tender-hearted 
women.      For  the  time  it  seemed  in  each 


fair  breast  beat  a  tiger's  heart,  eager  for 
human  blood. 

Fortune  went  well  with  us  for  a  time ; 
the  right  would  surely  triumph,  the 
papers  and  public  speakers  all  said. 
Times  were  good  ;  the  new  money  was 
abundant  and  as  good  as  gold ;  the 
chivalry  of  the  old  South  was  winning 
victory  after  victory,  and  the  faithful 
slaves  were  producing  bread  for  the 
nation  and  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  for 
export.  Week  after  week  in  long  exult- 
ant editorials  and  glowing  reports  under 
beetling  headlines  the  newspapers  told 
only  of  Southern  successes,  and  promised 
inevitable  and  early  conquest  and  inde- 
pendence. But  it  was  all  a  striving 
after  wind.  It  became  very  lonesome 
at  home.  The  old  public  hall  was 
deserted,  and  our  playhouses  in  the 
sand-bed  remained  undisturbed  for  days. 
We  saw  no  men  except  gray-haired  old 
fathers,  who  in  quavering  tones  boasted 
of  the  heroism  of  their  sons  or  grand- 
sons. Eager  boys  with  one  hand  yet  on 
the  cradle's  side  talked  of  war  and  killing 
with  these  trembling  old  men  whose  out- 
stretched hands  might  rest  upon  their 
own  tombstones.  It  was  awful,  while  oft 
between  them  yawned  the  open  grave 
of  father  and  son. 

Our  rich,  coarse,  loud-spoken  old 
neighbor,  who  owned  a  big  plantation 
out  in  the  country,  visited  us  often,  how- 
ever ;  but  he  was  so  very  brutal,  we  all 
disliked  him  heartily,  though  he  was  our 
uncle's  friend  and  we  tolerated  him. 
Once  my  spectacled  spinster  aunt  spoke 
of  something  that  would  be  done  "  when 
the  boys  came  home,"  and  he  retorted  : 
"  Why,  they  're  coming  home  now  every 
day  !  I  counted  over  a  hundred  piles  of 
new  red  clay  out  at  the  cemetery  yester- 
day, and  this  morning  I  saw  a  stack  of 
at  least  a  dozen  new  coffins  down  at  the 
car-shed,  just  in  from  Chattanooga.  My 
last  substitute  is  among  'em,  they  say. 
That  makes  two  the  confounded  Yankees 
have  killed  for  me.  Ha  !  ha  !  Oh,  yes, 
the  boys  are  coming  home  ;  they  '11  all  be 
home  within  twelve  months  !" 

Grandfather  now  preached  to  gray- 
heads  and  little  children,  a  small  sorrow- 
ing company  in  the  great  church,  that 
made    it     seem    more    desolate    still :    a 
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shadow  rested  on  all  the  land,  and  the 
new  piles  of  red  clay  grew  more  numer- 
ous still  —  the  boys  were  coming  home. 
For  a  long  time  the  war  had  seemed  afar 
off;  now  it  came  nearer,  and  the  heavy 
booming  of  cannons  rattled  the  windows 
day  and  night.  Jim,  my  boy-uncle  who 
had  but  yesterday  played  with  us  in  the 
old  sand-bed  while  the  soldiers  were 
drilling,  now  went  away  to  the  war  My 
father  and  his  other  two  brothers  had 
already  come  home ;  and  grandfather's , 
head  was  bowed  low,  and  his  voice, 
which  now  often  faltered  and  failed  in 
the  Sunday  sermon  of  love  and  peace, 
broke  into  a  wail  of  anguish  as  he  bade 
his  last  son  farewell.  Little  Jim,  looking 
a  very  brave  and  pretty  child  in  his  new 
gray  uniform,  adorned  with  many  femi- 
nine touches,  hurried  to  Chattanooga  to 
"help  drive  the  Yankees  back."  He 
soon  returned  home  in  one  of  the  new 
pine  boxes  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
grandfather,  who  had  died  during  his 
brief  absence ;  his  short  grave  barely 
reaching  down  to  his  father's  knees  as 
they  lay  side  by  side. 

The  burden  and  care  of  the  family  now 
fell  upon  Uncle  Sime  and  mammy,  —  a 
large  family  of  helpless  children  and 
equally  helpless,  hysterical,  and  utterly 
incapable  women.  Our  coarse,  pessi- 
mistic old  friend  continued  his  visits ;  and 
now  that  they  had  no  protector,  grand- 
mother said,  he  came  out  in  his  true 
colors,  and  showed  his  friendship  by  try- 
ing to  swindle  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
He  represented  to  her  that  the  South  was 
already  whipped,  and  that  the  negroes 
must  inevitably  be  freed  within  a  very 
short  time ;  that  even  now  the  overseers 
on  our  country  place  were  running  the 
farm  at  a  loss  to  us,  while  they  were  steal- 
ing from  us,  starving  the  negroes  and 
enriching  themselves,  knowing  their  occu- 
pation would  soon  be  gone.  Grand- 
mother listened  with  cunning  eyes,  waiting 
alert  to  see  what  was  coming,  and  was 
quite  ready  for  his  closing  proposition  to 
buy  all  our  negroes  at  the  highest  market 
price,  and  pay  for  them  in  gold,  allowing 
us  to  retain  Uncle  Sime  and  mammy  free 
of  charge  until  they  were  freed.  She 
then  saw  through  him.  The  negroes 
were  to  be  freed  soon,  and  yet  he  wanted 


to  buy  them  !  His  offer  was  rejected 
with   indignant  scorn,  and  my  spectacled 

spinster  aunt  forbade  him  ever  to  enter 
the  house  again.  He  went  away,  and  I 
saw  him  pause  at  the  gate  and  wipe  his 
eyes,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  he  was 
swearing  very  earnestly  at  himself.  I  sus- 
pect he  was,  and  I  do  not  blame  him. 

Life  became  very  hard  with  us  at  this 
time  ;  grandmother  and  the  girls  all  wore 
old  and  sadly  faded  dresses  and  torn 
shoes,  and  at  times  the  table  was  almost 
bare.  Uncle  Sime's  best  hat  was  a 
fright,  and  dirty-white  homespun  cloths 
replaced  the  neat  handkerchief  turbans 
mammy  used  to  wear  so  proudly  and 
change  every  day.  Daily  long-familiar 
faces  among  the  slaves  were  missing,  and 
we  knew  at  once  they  were  "gone  to  the 
Yankees."  The  continuous  roar  of  artil- 
lery now  shook  the  ground  under  our 
feet ;  at  night  the  brilliant  flashes  could 
be  seen  along  the  purple  northern 
ridges,  and  solid  shot  crashed  through  the 
old  public  hall,  or  ricochetted  along  the 
old  sand-bed  where  our  brave  defenders 
had  once  so  heroically  marshalled  their 
forces.  The  desolation  of  death  ho\  ered 
over  the  town,  and  the  scared  white  faces 
I  now  recall  seem  to  stand  out  from  a 
semi-darkness  with  a  background  of  open 
or  fresh-closed  graves.  Still  my  grand- 
mother and  aunts  believed  our  cause 
must  win ;  and  night  after  night,  in 
ghostly  robes,  with  pinched,  careworn, 
half-starved  faces  and  wan  eyes,  kneeled 
and  besought  the  God  of  battles  to  hold 
up  our  leaders'  hands  and  guide  them 
on  to  victory,  —  long,  vindictive  prayers, 
that  I  yet  shudder  to  remember. 

Then  our  coarse,  cruel  old  friend  came 
again.  Perhaps  he  and  my  spectacled 
spinster  aunt  had  in  some  way  come  to  a 
private  understanding ;  or  —  it  would  have 
been  like  him  —  he  came  simply  on  his 
own  motion  and  carried  the  thing  through 
in  his  own  irresistible  way.  I  once  asked 
aunt  about  it;  but  the  question  threw 
her  into  wild  hysterics,  and  I  dropped  the 
investigation.  Anyway,  on  the  morning 
that  the  Federal  general  published  an  order 
requiring  all  non-combatants  to  leave  the 
city,  our  old  neighbor  came  in  smiling,  as 
red-faced  and  coarse  as  ever,  but  wearing 
his  Sunday  clothes  and  accompanied  by  a 
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minister.  He  briefly  explained  to  grand- 
mother that  we  must  all  leave  the  city, 
that  our  country  place  was  in  the  hands 
oi  the  enemy,  and  that  he  meant  to  take 
us  all  home  with  him  until  peace  prevailed 
again.  "  But,"  said  grandmother,  thinking 
of  propriety  even  then,  "  you  are  a 
bachelor;  we  cannot  —  "  "Oh,"  he  re- 
plied carelessly,  "  I  have  thought  of  that, 
too.  Stand  up  here  with  me,  Virginia." 
My  spectacled  aunt  meekly  obeyed,  and 
they  were  soon  quietly  married  ;  then  kiss- 
ing grandmother  and  all  the  girls  and 
chasing  mammy  twice  around  the  house, 
declaring  he  must  kiss  her  too,  he  hur- 
riedly tumbled  us  all  into  a  couple  of 
wagons  and  we  drove  away.  At  the  end 
of  the  street  we  paused  for  a  last  look  at 
the  dear  old  home  ;  it  was  the  last  look 
indeed,  for  only  fragments  of  burned 
chimneys  and  heaps  of  charred  debris 
marked  the  spot  when  we  looked  on  it 
again. 

Our  old  friend — now  my  aunt's  husband 
—  owned  a  great  white  house  out  on  the 
river,  in  a  very  rough  and  retired  section 
of  country,  away  from  all  main  roads, 
where  he  had  for  years  lived  alone  with 
his  servants.  With  wise  forethought  he 
had  sold  all  his  slaves  and  a  great  part  of 
his  river  plantation  before  values  depre- 
ciated, so  that  he  had  suffered  no  great 
loss  by  the  war.  He  gayly  welcomed  us 
to  his  home,  standing  on  the  broad  steps 
and  again  kissing  grandmother  and  the 
girls  as  they  stepped  on  to  the  veranda. 
I  remember  with  pain  with  what  a  wry 
face  each  of  them  received  his  kiss,  and 
how  a  moment  later,  spitting  in  disgust, 
they  scrubbed  their  lips  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  remove  his  defiling  touch. 

T  passed  into  an  open  door  in  a  boy's 
idle  curiosity,  and  stopped  with  an  un- 
definable  shock.  Some  one  spoke  to  me 
from  the  bed,  —  or  was  it  an  echo?  He 
spoke  again ;  the  voice  was  strangely 
familiar,  but  the  smooth,  boyish  face  on 
the  pillow  was  strange  to  me ;  but  how 
echo-like  was  that  voice  !  Alas,  it  was  an 
echo  from  the  grave.  I  soon  made 
friends  with  the  sick  man,  —  a  wounded 
Federal  soldier,  a  real  live  Yankee. 
Mammy,  coming  to  hunt  me  soon,  helped 
me  tell  him  all  about  myself,  and  pres- 
ently she  helped  me  up  beside  him  and 


told  me  that  he  was  my  uncle,  my 
mother's  brother.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
mother  had  been  the  heartbroken  Yankee 
girl  of  whom  mammy  had  told  me,  and 
that  I  was  the  "  little  half-breed,"  "  half- 
Yankee,"  of  whom  visitors  had  often 
spoken  in  my  unsuspecting  presence. 
However,  I  gave  my  new  uncle  —  the 
second  avuncular  acquisition  for  the  day 
—  an  enthusiastic  hug,  and  ran  to  hunt  up 
my  pretty,  plump  young  aunt  to  tell  her 
about  him.  She  and  the  young  soldier 
soon  became  friends,  though  neither  r«y 
grandmother  nor  any  other  of  the  girls 
would  go  near  him.  They  lectured  her 
on  her  "  disrespect  for  the  dead"  and  on 
having  "  turned  traitor  to  her  country  "  ; 
but  in  the  young  girl's  heart  and  brain 
were  growing  new  emotions  and  a  wider 
comprehension  of  the  changed  state  of 
affairs,  and  she  loved  the  handsome 
young  enemy. 

My  old  friend  and  uncle  now  had  a 
hard  time  indeed.  His  wife  at  once  be- 
came a  helpless  invalid,  and  his  mother 
and  sisters-in-law  were  to  him  anything  but 
pleasant  or  agreeable  companions.  He  re- 
mained unchanged,  however, —  red-faced, 
loud-voiced,  and  apparently  as  happy  as 
ever.  He  carried  his  wife  in  his  arms 
very  tenderly  up  and  down  stairs  three 
times  daily  to  her  meals,  and  was  ever  alert 
to  render  her  a  service.  I  was  surprised 
one  day  when  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
me  that  he  was  a  young  man ;  he  had 
been  so  close  a  friend  to  grandfather  and 
my  old  blustering,  warrior  uncle,  that  he 
had  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  least 
as  old  as  they. 

In  the  mean  time  my  young  aunt  and 
uncle  were  progressing  well  in  their  love 
affair;  and  finally,  she  put  away  forever 
the  bullet-rent,  entwined-initialled  scrap 
of  red  shirt,  the  dead  flowers,  and  the 
faded  old  daguerreotype,  and  hugging  and 
kissing  me  in  a  very  girlish,  boisterous 
fashion,  informed  me  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  my  uncle  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore any  of  the  others  came  down  stairs, 
and  run  away  with  him.  She  did  so,  — no 
one  witnesssing  the  ceremony  except  our 
host,  mammy,  Uncle  Sime,  and  me,  —  and 
departed  at  once  for  her  husband's  North- 
ern home,  where,  even  unto  this  day,  she 
lives,  a  loving,  happy  mother  and  wife. 
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STORY    OF   THE    MAINE    COAST. 


By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


I. 


THE  bay  is  studded  with  islands.  It 
is  a  legend  that  there  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them  — 
one  for  each  'day  in  the  year.  One 
might  be  counted  in  for  leap  year.  They 
are  of  every  size,  but  bear  a  curious  family 
resemblance.  You  would  think  them 
children  of  one  generous  mother.  Those 
that  face  the  open  ocean  are  smaller, 
wilder,  ruggeder  than  the  ones  farther 
up  the  bay  and  nearer  the  mainland ; 
older  sisters  and  brothers,  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  wear  and  tear  of  times  and 
tides. 

In  all  of  them  the  outer  shores  are 
rough  and  cragged,  with  precipitous  but 
not  generally  lofty  walls,  here  and  there 
hollowed  into  caves  where  the  mighty 
surges  of  the  sea  dash  year  out  and  year 
in.  A  few  of  them  have  harbors  on  the 
seaward  side, —  long  narrow  coves  into 
which  the  skilful  fishermen  are  able  to 
guide  their  green- painted  craft,  but  which 
offer  little  hospitality  to  the  stranger. 
Some  indeed  are  quite  hidden,  except  to 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  expert.  Perhaps 
behind  a  jutting  crag  is  a  harbor  large 
enough  to  hold  a  small  fleet,  entirely  un- 
suspected by  the  passing  yachtsman. 

On  the  landward  side  the  larger  islands 
show  sloping  fields  which  have  been 
cultivated  for  generations  by  hardy  fisher- 
men and  their  hardy  wives  and  daughters. 
In  the  early  summer  every  hillock  of 
green  corn  will  be  decorated  by  an  un- 
buried  fish.  You  will  prefer  to  keep  to 
the  windward  then. 

Under  a  cluster  of  stunted  evergreens 
hides  an  unpainted  cottage,  weather- 
stained  and  gray,  with  tiny  windows,  in 
which  tiny  panes  of  greenish  glass  look 
upon  the  panorama  of  the  picturesque 
reaches  with  their  white  sails,  and  per- 
chance far  beyond,  the  dreamy,  cloud-like, 


ever-changing,  changeless  mountains  fifty 
miles  away  as  the  crow  flies.  Evidences 
of  the  calling  of  the  owners  are  every- 
where seen :  great  nets  decorated  with 
their  floats,  either  lumps  of  cork  or  great 
bubbles  of  glass,  are  stretched  out  on 
the  thin  grass  to  dry.  Smooth  poles  on 
rough  posts  serve  in  the  season  to  hold  the 
herring  and  cod.  Gray,  unpainted  sheds 
shelter  an  extra  boat  and  a  barrel  or  two 
of  mackerel  bait.  Everything  is  primi- 
tive and  uncouth,  the  natives  most  of 
all. 

Each  island  has  its  little  hill  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  east  winds,  its 
little  grove  of  hemlock  and  spruce,  to  the 
ever-dying  branches  of  which  clings  the 
long  gray  moss,  and  its  little  pond  of 
stagnant  fresh  water.  In  the  hollowed 
lea  of  the  shore  is  anchorage  for  the 
occasional  yacht  or  fishing  smack  that 
may  seek  shelter  from  storm.  Here  the 
water  is  shallow,  and  at  low  tide  flats  of 
unsightly  mud,  covered  with  the  remains 
of  fish,  are  exposed  to  sight.  But 
when  the  twelve  feet  of  translucent  crys- 
tal brine,  bubbling  with  ozone,  comes 
swelling  in  and  laps  up  against  the 
rocks,  and  reaches  for  the  dwarf  trees 
that  dispute  the  shore,  it  is  splendid  ! 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  shared  by 
most  of  these  islands.  There  are  two 
farther  out  than  the  others,  or  rather 
farther  down  the  coast,  hence  more 
isolated  and  lonely.  It  is  a  question  of 
only  a  few  years  when  all  of  them  will 
be  seized  upon  by  summer  pleasure- 
seekers.  Already  those  nearest  the  city 
are  close  built  with  flimsy  cottages. 
Hotels  with  their  paraphernalia  of  bowl- 
ing alleys,  swings,  "  teeters,"  and  summer 
houses  find  lodgment  on  prominent 
points.  The  wild  nature  which  has  for 
ages  existed  actually  within  a  pistol  shot 
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o\  the  port  is  displaced  by  the  unpleas- 
ing  "  improvements  "  oi  civilization. 

But  the  two  islands  mentioned  are  as 
yet  untrodden  by  the  tourist.  One  is 
apparently  uninhabited.  It  is  densely 
wooded.  Only  to  one  who,  having  with 
difficulty  reached  its  repellent,  rock-bound 
shore,  and  after  scrambling  over  slippery 
bowlders  and  making  way  through  tangled 
underbush,  should  penetrate  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  spruce  grove,  would  it  be- 
come apparent  that  there  was  a  dwelling 
on  it.  There  are  absolutely  no  signs  that 
it  was  ever  cultivated ;  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  chosen  as  a  summer  home,  for  the  soil 
is  thin  and  poor,  and  fresh  water  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  elsewhere  or 
treasured  in  cisterns. 

Few  of  the  fishermen  of  the  bay  have 
ever  set  foot  on  it,  though  one  of  their 
best  fishing  grounds  is  half  a  mile  from 
it,  near  a  sunken  reef  which  at  very  low 
tides  throws  out  a  jagged  back  like  the 
toothed  jaw  of  a  marine  monster.  Sum- 
mer days  are  few  when  this  dangerous 
reef  does  not  tear  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Still  fewer  know  that  there  is  a  single 
sheltered  refuge  on  this  apparently  inac- 
cessible island.  One  might  entirely  cir- 
cle it  and  yet  not  discover  the  narrow  en- 
trance, which  looks  like  a  crack  in  the  rock, 
but  which  when  once  passed  opens  into  a 
strange  winding  canal  deep  enough  for  an 
ordinary  sail  boat  at  any  stage  of  the  tide, 
and  ending  in  a  round  basin,  so  protected 
that  the  mast  of  a  boat  hidden  there  could 
not  be  seen.  A  stranger  freak  of  nature 
cannot  be  found.  One  would  think  it 
the  work  of  men's  hands. 

The  neighbor  island,  though  bleak  and 
wild,  is  inhabited.  A  small  strip  of  land 
is  devoted  to  farming :  a  few  rows  of 
Indian  corn,  a  patch  of  beans  climbing 
up  on  poles,  a  corner  overgrown  with 
squash-vines,  constitute  the  garden  back 
of  the  small  shingled  house.  A  half- 
dozen  sheep  nibble  the  short  grass ;  a 
red  cow  finds  pasturage  in  a  field  fenced 
with  barbed  wire. 

Farming,  however,  is  evidently  second- 
ary to  the  occupation  of  fishing.  A 
dory,  painted  the  inevitable  green,  swings 
on  the  tide  a  few  rods  from  the  landing, 
where  a  flat-bottomed  scow,  redolent  of 
bait,    is  drawn   up    from  the    water.      A 


large  clumsy  reel  swathed  in  a  long  gray 
net  stands  near  the  high-water  line.  The 
drying  shed  runs  from  a  projecting  ledge 
of  shale  across  a  bit  of  salt  meadow  back 
of  the  rubbly  beach,  which  slopes  abruptly 
to  the  edge  of  the  flats. 

Everything  about  the  premises  is 
strictly  utilitarian,  except  a  little  flower 
garden,  where  grow  the  familiar  country 
blooms  of  vivid  hue,  made  more  vivid  by 
the  sea  air,  —  bouncing  bess,  dahlia, 
bachelor's  button,  sweet  peas,  and  the  tall 
and  dignified  hollyhock.  Not  a  weed  is 
to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  mid-August  morning.  Already 
there  is  a  decided  hint  of  autumn  in  the 
scene,  mainly  given  by  the  abundant  yel- 
low of  the  golden-rod  and  the  splendid 
red  of  sumach-bushes. 

It  is  evident  who  is  the  presiding  gen- 
ius of  the  flower  garden.  A  young  woman 
is  regarding  it  with  the  eye  of  proprietor- 
ship. Occasionally  she  bends  over  to 
pick  off  a  dead  leaf  or  dispossess  a  dev- 
astating bug.  She  is  of  medium  height 
with  broad  shoulders ;  straight  as  a  corn- 
stalk, well  developed  in  every  way,  as  is 
shown  by  the  harmonious  curves  wher- 
ever her  dress  comes  snug  to  her  form. 
Her  motions  show  a  natural  unconscious 
grace.  Her  short  skirts,  as  she  bends 
over,  disclose  slender  ankles.  Her  arms, 
bare  to  the  elbow,  though  brown,  are  beauti- 
fully rounded  and  have  slenderer  wrists  than 
would  be  expected  in  one  so  used  to  man- 
ual work.  Her  smooth  round  neck  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  well-poised  head.  No  hat 
rests  on  her  heavy  hair,  which  waves  in 
the  breeze  wherever  it  can  break  loose 
from  the  coils  into  which  it  is  braided. 
The  features,  while  not  exactly  beautiful, 
give  an  impression  of  comeliness.  Her 
dress  is  of  cheap  gingham,  but  trimmings 
of  Turkey  red  suggest  an  artistic  individu- 
ality. 

As  she  stands  she  can  look  into  the 
kitchen  where  an  older  woman,  her  mother, 
is  at  work.  The  two  look  alike ;  but 
the  difference  in  their  ages  is  exaggerated 
by  the  copartnership  of  time  and  care. 
Where  the  one  has  a  smooth  brow,  serene 
brown  eyes,  thick  wavy  hair,  the  other, 
in  the  very  features  that  betray  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  shows  most  pal- 
pably the  ravages  of  years ;   the  creases 
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are  many  and  deep,  the  eyes  faded,  the 
hair  grown  thin  and  iron  gray,  the 
straight  form  bent. 

The  girl  also  can  see  her  father,  who 
has  just  gone  down  to  his  dory.  He  is  a 
tall,  angular  man  well  on  in  life.  His 
immense  hands  are  still  powerful.  He 
can  wield  his  heavy  oars  from  morning 
till  night  with  the  short,  quick,  nervous 
strokes  common  to  seafaring  men,  who 
have  to  meet  the  chop  of  waves,  and 
have  no  time  to  waste  in  taking  long 
regular  ones.  His  face  and  neck  are 
like  bronze.  His  large  hooked  nose 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  hawk.  His 
eyes  have  a  sort  of  untamed  fierceness  in 
them  as  they  lower  from  under  beetling 
brows,  gray  like  his  long  shaggy  hair. 
Grizzled  whiskers  sweep  down  his  leathery 
cheeks  and  grow  thickly  under  his  chin. 
It  is  a  masterful  but  not  a  pleasant  face  ; 
a  man  would  hesitate  to  ask  a  favor  of 
him.  He  has  evidently  had  a  history. 
Surely  an  adventurous,  turbulent  life  lies 
behind  him.  He  is  given  to  brooding. 
When  the  present  is  monotonous,  when 
the  future  has  little  to  offer  anticipation, 
one  is  forced  to  regard  the  past.  Then 
mistakes,  failures,  sins,  perhaps  crimes, 
loom  up  like  mountainous  islands  in  the 
misty  sea  of  memory. 


II. 


These  three  were  the  sole  human  in- 
habitants of  Tempest  Island.  There  had 
once  been  another  house  on  it.  The 
ruined  cellar,  now  half  full  of  rubbish 
and  choked  in  June  with  wild  roses  and 
with  golden-rod  in  the  autumn,  had,  in 
the  girl's  memory,  served  as  a  delightful 
playhouse.  Here  she  had  kept  such 
simple  toys  as  child  nature  must  have 
and  creates  for  itself, — dried  starfishes, 
oddly  shaped  bones  of  some  fish's  verte- 
bra, pine  cones  and  branches  of  spruce 
decorated  with  fringes  of  gray-green 
moss. 

The  dwelling  occupied  by  the  fisher- 
man's family  had  probably  been  built 
from  the  remains  of  the  former.  It  was 
a  deserted  habitation  when  the  stern, 
unfriendly  looking  man  with  his  wife  and 
little  girl  came  and  took  possession  of  it, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one.     If  they 


had  not  rescued  it,  the  storms  of  a  few 
more  winters  would  have  laid  it  in  ruins. 

Its  new  possessor  exercised  all  his 
ingenuity  to  restore  it.  He  patched  up 
the  roof  and  prevented  it  from  leaking. 
He  nailed  pieces  of  thin  board  over  the 
gaping  cracks  in  the  walls.  His  wife 
tacked  sheets  of  oiled  newspapers  in  the 
places  of  broken  panes,  until  the  man 
procured  new  ones.  Thus  the  old  place 
was  made  comfortable. 

The  furniture  was  shabby  and  not 
abundant.  An  inventory  containing  all 
their  belongings  would  not  have  occupied 
many  pages  of  legal  cap.  Some  of  them 
were  home  made.  Two  or  three  chairs 
constructed  of  twisted,  knotted  branches 
and  roots  of  trees  gave  a  rustic  appear- 
ance to  the  living-room.  The  sea  had 
contributed  the  most  precious  treasures. 
Once  an  old  chest  had  drifted  ashore ; 
some  of  its  contents  were  ruined  by  salt 
water,  but  the  elaborately  carved  cover 
and  front  and  the  quaint  lock  and  hinges 
gave  it  beauty.  A  broken  settle,  readily 
mended,  had  floated  in  on  a  tide  and 
washed  into  a  clump  of  bushes.  It 
served  as  a  sofa.  The  broken  head- 
board of  a  bird's-eye  maple  bedstead 
was  fashioned  into  another  seat  under 
the  window. 

While  everything  about  the  house  and 
premises  was  homely  and  primitive,  it 
was  also  neat.  The  mother  was  a  pattern 
of  care-taking.  With  some  people,  as 
with  some  cats,  this  is  a  second  nature. 
The  floor  could  not  have  been  kept 
cleaner.  It  was  spread  with  circular 
mats  of  home  manufacture.  Not  a 
spider's  web  was  allowed  to  swing  across 
the  windows  or  to  hang  from  the  low 
ceiling.  She  stood  high  in  that  virtue 
which  is  accounted  next  to  godliness. 

The  daughter  was  well  trained  in  the 
same  habits,  but  it  sometimes  cost  her  a 
pang  to  destroy  the  laboriously  woven 
webs  of  the  spiders,  which  she  watched 
and  studied  with  the  keen  interest  of  one 
who  has  no  young  companions. 

The  father  and  mother  were  not  un- 
educated. They  spoke  in  good  plain 
Saxon,  even  grammatically.  They  had 
a  few  books.  Among  them  a  Shake- 
speare in  one  volume  with  fine  type  and 
coarse     woodcuts.      These      illustrations 
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early  attracted  the  girl's  attention  ;  even 
before  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  spell 
out  the  stories  so  much  above  her  com- 
prehension, she  began  to  weave  little 
romances  about  the  characters  there  de- 
picted. She  had  a  keen  but  untrained 
imagination.  A  thumbed,  dog-eared 
copy  of  "  Mother  Goose,"  by  accident 
discovered  among  the  pile  of  books,  fur- 
nished her  with  a  never-ending  source  of 
day  dreams.  A  living  character  lurked 
in  each  silly  rhyme,  or  seemed  to  be 
herself  in  novel  circumstances.  Thus 
she  loved  to  play  that  she  was  little  Miss 
Muffet,  and  yet  she  knew  not  what  a 
tuffet  was,  nor  could  she  understand  why 
she  should  be  afraid  of  a  spider.  As  for 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  she 
was  well  acquainted'with  all  her  children, 
and  endowed  them  all  with  amplifica- 
tions of  her  own  characteristics. 

Thus  she  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
and  having  never  had  other  children 
as  playmates  did  not  miss  them.  All 
the  more  she  made  friends  with  the 
living  things  that  she  found.  How  field 
mice  ever  migrated  to  that  lonely  island 
would  puzzle  a  naturalist :  they  may  have 
been  dropped  from  the  beak  of  some 
bird  flying  over ;  they  may  have  come  in 
a  load  of  corn  ;  they  may  have  descended 
from  an  original  family  settled  there  even 
before  the  islands  had  been  separated 
from  the  mainland.  There  was  a  colony 
of  them  in  the  field,  and  Delia  Talbot, 
as  the  girl  was  named,  made  their  ac- 
quaintance, observed  their  ways,  brought 
them  food,  and  taught  some  of  them  to 
come  and  eat  out  of  her  hand.  There  were 
squirrels  also  in  the  woods,  and  she  loved 
those  bright-eyed  little  neighbors. 

Still  more  she  made  friends  with  the 
birds.  Every  summer  she  listened  with 
ecstasy  to  the  liquid  melody  of  the  song 
sparrow  poised  on  a  dead  spruce  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  wild  roses  clustered. 
In  the  fall  other  and  wilder  birds  came 
to  rest  on  their  island.  Often  the  great 
white  owl  hooted  in  the  trees ;  ducks 
visited  the  little  pond ;  blue  herons 
uttered  their  weird  uncanny  squawk ; 
the  wild  loon  laughed  his  crazy  notes. 
She  liked  to  watch  the  wild  geese  flying 
north  or  south  (as  the  time  of  year  was)  ; 
and  when  she  was  a  little   tot  trying   to 


learn  her  letters,  she  would  spell  the  A's 
and  V's  and  H's  of  their  alphabetical 
flight. 

She  was  a  true  child  of  nature.  Of 
religion,  or  rather  of  theology,  she  knew 
practically  nothing.  A  large  family  Bible 
that  had  belonged  to  her  mother's  grand- 
mother had  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
dwelling ;  she  had  read  it  through,  but 
few  of  the  stories  appealed  to  her. 
When  she  asked  her  father  to  explain 
certain  things  to  her,  he  put  her  off,  tell- 
ing her  that  her  mother  knew  more  of 
such  matters  than  he  did.  After  that  re- 
buff she  did  not  care  to  ask  even  her 
mother ;  but  she  liked  the  simple  story 
of  Ruth,  and  the  legend  of  Tobit  in  the 
Apocrypha  pleased  her  immensely.  She 
was  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  big 
fish  shown  in  the  picture.  That  of  Jonah 
had  also  a  fascination  for  her  :  she  fre- 
quently saw  whales  spouting  up  their 
steam-like  jets  of  foam  just  off  the  island 
where  the  water  was  deep. 

Fifteen  years  had  she  lived  on  that 
desolate  island,  and  if  she  was  lonely  she 
did  not  know  what  loneliness  was,  for  she 
had  no  means  of  comparing  it  with  com- 
pany. Only  an  old  dog,  now  so  lame  and 
decrepit  that  he  could  hardly  follow,  was 
her  friend  and  confidant.  With  him  she 
talked,  and  when  he  looked  up  into  her 
face  with  his  great  intelligent  eyes  and 
wagged  his  stumpy  tail,  she  felt  that  he 
understood  her. 

Fifteen  years  she  had  lived  there,  and 
she  could  not  remember  ever  going  across 
to  the  great  city,  the  smoke  of  which  she 
could  see  on  clear  days,  the  highest 
towers  of  which  were  visible  from  the  top 
of  the  little  hill  where  she  loved  to  stand 
and  gaze,  the  lights  of  which  glowed  on 
cloudy  nights,  before  storms  broke,  as 
though  the  sky  were  on  fire.  If  her 
father  or  mother  ever  went  to  the  city, 
she  did  not  know  it.  They  occasionally 
sailed  across  to  the  mainland  where  there 
was  a  small  hamlet  adorned  with  one 
variety  store,  filled  with  the  usual  mixed 
assortment  of  dry  goods  and  groceries. 
Two  or  three  times  a  year  she  went  there 
with  her  father.  But  no  one  ever  came 
to  the  island,  and  her  acquaintance  with 
men  and  women  was  practically  limited 
to  her  father  and  mother. 
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If  she  did  not  know  men,  she  knew 
the  ocean  and  loved  him.  His  moods 
were  her  delight.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  nor  did  she  blindly  trust  in  him  even 
when  he  was  most  smiling.  She  could 
manage  the  mildewed  sail  in  her  father's 
dory  as  well  as  any  fisherman,  and  could 
row  like  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all, 
if  one  may  travesty  Dean  Swift's  jest.  To 
that  constant  exercise  were  due  her  firm, 
broad  shoulders  and  the  rounded  muscles 
of  her  arms.  She  knew  where  the  best 
fishing  grounds  were,  and  could  go  in  the 
darkest  night  through  the  intricate  chan- 
nels of  the  bay,  even  where  the  tide  ran 
like  a  mill-race.  She  often  wished  that 
some  of  the  white-winged  ships  that  she 
saw  speeding  out  of  sight  would  some 
time  require  the  services  of  a  pilot,  and 
that  she  might  guide  them  into  safe 
harbor. 

But  they  all  sped  by  as  if  anxious  to 
get  beyond  that  dangerous  coast.  Not 
one  ever  stopped  unless  the  wind  stopped, 
and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  the  wind  was 
not  rushing  across  those  wild  waters. 
She  always  wondered  where  they  were 
going,  and  as  the  years  went  on  she  be- 
gan to  yearn  to  follow  them. 

Each  year  the  father  and  mother  went 
through  the  same  formula  of  discussion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  her  to 
the  mainland  or  the  city  to  school.  The 
mother  would  say,  — 

"  Delia  Talbot  is  growing  up  fast ;  she 
ought  to  go  to  school." 

The  lowering  eyes  of  the  man  would 
glow  as  he  would  reply, — 

"  I  suppose  so,  but  I  can't  just  spare 
her." 

This  stern,  gloomy  man  so  loved  his 
daughter  that  his  wife  was  actually  jealous 
of  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  devotion 
that  he  had  sworn  to  bestow  upon  the 
elder  he  had  given  entirely  to  her  daugh- 
ter. He  could  hardly  bear  her  out  of  his 
sight.  He  could  not  think  of  sending 
from  him  the  one  thing  that  made  his 
dull  life  endurable.  Yet  he  could  well 
afford  to  give  her  an  education.  In  a 
stocking  there  was  a  roll  of  bright  yellow 
coins  which  never  diminished.  They 
were  a  part  of  the  mystery  that  hung 
around  him. 

He  had  taught  her  all  that  he  knew. 


His  knowledge  was  not  extensive,  but  it 
was  practical.  It  embraced  arithmetic 
and  surveying  and  all  that  pertains  to 
navigation.  He  was  evidently  capable 
of  commanding  a  ship.  He  had  also 
seen  the  world  and  taught  her  geography 
from  actual  observation  of  places  seen 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  gazetteers.  He  liked 
to  read  aloud  to  her  from  Shakespeare 
in  his  deep  monotonous  voice,  not  vary- 
ing the  tones  whether  he  were  trying  to 
portray  Lady  Macbeth,  Ophelia,  or  the 
Ghost  in  "Hamlet." 

So  Delia  Talbot  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  without  ever  going  to  school, 
without  ever  having  seen  a  railroad 
train,  and  in  almost  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  world-  She  was  too  strong  and 
fearless  to  be  timid,  but  she  was  as  wild 
as  one  of  the  sea-gulls  that  circled 
around  her  island  home. 


Ill, 


It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
isolated  existence.  The  fishermen  of 
the  region  knew  that  a  family  had  long 
since  taken  possession  of  the  old  Scrubbs 
place  on  Tempest  Island.  Some  of  them 
had  made  clumsy  attemps  to  make  ac- 
quaintance and  be  sociable,  but  such 
met  with  no  success  or  encouragement. 
Of  course  there  was  gossip  and  inquisi- 
tiveness  about  the  new-comers  at  first, 
but  the  fishermen  of  the  bay  respect  the 
individuality  of  others.  Men  may  smug- 
gle, live  out  of  wedlock,  drink  contra- 
band liquors,  and  no  one  feels  called 
upon  to  interfere.  Thus  a  runaway 
couple  had  at  one  time  settled  on  a 
shanty  on  Chebasco  ;  they  were  not  mar- 
ried, but  the  neighbors  argued  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business,  and  simply 
left  them  alone.  So  they  left  Bosworth 
alone.  Nothing  ever  brought  them  to 
his  island.  If  they  met,  as  sometimes 
happened,  on  the  fishing  grounds  or  at 
the  store  where  many  of  them  traded, 
they  gruffly  said,  "How  do?"  or  grum- 
bled over  the  lack  of  mackerel  or  the 
poor  run  of  menhaden  —  "  pogies  "  as  they 
called  them  —  or  the  sad  fact  that 
"lobs"  were  growing  so  "skint  and 
so    skerce."      Otherwise    there    was    no 
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approach    toward    personal  acquaintance 
or  interest. 

The  younger  fellows  stared  at  Delia 
Talbot  if  she  chanced  to  go  with  her 
father,  but  she  had  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  though  she  looked  at  them  fearlessly 
when  they  met  or  passed.  One  bold 
lad,  who  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the 
island  so  as  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
her,  was  so  fiercely  warned  off  by  old 
Bosworth  that  he  never  tried  it  again. 

"  Ugly  cuss,  that,"  he  remarked  to  one 
of  his  cronies ;  "  won't  'low  no  poachin' 
on  his  lobster  pots." 

Strangely  enough,  this  island  maiden 
had  her  day  dreams,  and  none  of  the 
fisher-folk  of  the  bay  satisfied  them. 
She  expected  in  good  time  to  have  a 
lover,  but  he  must  be  nothing  less  than  a 
prince  !  And  that  well-worn  copy  of 
Shakespeare  was  responsible  for  such  a 
ridiculous  notion.  She  liked  the  love- 
making  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  but  the 
end  was  too  sad.  "Othello"  was  terri- 
ble to  her ;  she  should  not  wish  such  a 
fiery,  passionate,  unreasonable  lover;  his 
jealousy  —  why  was  he  so  stupid  as  not 
to  penetrate  Iago's  machinations?  his 
jealousy  was  so  blind  and  foolish  !  Ham- 
let was  too  cold,  and  she  had  no  wish  to 
go  mad,  like  Ophelia,  and  drown  herself 
in  the  little  pond  back  of  the  house. 

But  "The  Tempest"  appealed  to  her. 
Her  father  was  Prospero ;  she  herself 
was  Miranda.  Place  for  her  mother  she 
could  not  devise,  so  she  ignored  her  in 
this  play  of  her  fancy,  for  she  certainly 
could  not  stand  for  Ariel.  She  would 
have  been  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo." 

Whenever  storms  beat  upon  the  island, 
and  the  sea  flung  itself  upon  the  rocks  as 
if  it  would  tear  them  in  pieces,  Delia 
Talbot  would  quote  :  — 

"  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  I  he  wil<l  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them; 
M  he  sky,  it  seems,  would   pour    down   stinking 

pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out." 

There  was  always  the  possibility  that 
some  "  brave  vessel  "  with  "  some  noble 
creature  in  her"  might  be  dashed  upon 
that   iron-bound    coast. 

Yes,  the  Ferdinand  of  her  dreams 
should   be  also  in  his  condition  a  prince, 


and  his  heart  should,  at  the  very  instant 
that  he  saw  her,  fly  to  her  service.  And 
with  him  she  should  go  sailing  back  to 
Naples,  or  wherever  her  father's  lost 
kingdom  was,  across  "  calm  seas  "  with 
"  prosperous  gales  "  and  "  expeditious 
sail." 

Minor  inconsistencies  she  minded  not. 
What  to  her  was  the  lack  of  "  rich  gar- 
ments, linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries"? 
Her  imagination  invested  what  she  had 
with  poetic  glamour.  Curiously  enough 
she  often  grew  impatient  of  the  fair  sum- 
mer days  ;  she  wanted  storm  ;  there  must 
be  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 

"O'  the  dreadful  thundtr-claps," 

"  the  fire  and  cracks  of  sulphurous  roar- 
ing," the  foaming  brine  and  the  ship- 
wreck. Ferdinand  would  never  appear 
under  the  light  of  the  moon  or  when 
the  sky  was  bright  and  the  sea  calm. 

IV. 

The  shelter  on  Knob  Island  was  some- 
times occupied.  For  several  summers 
an  elderly  man,  accompanied  by  one 
much  younger,  without  any  affectation  of 
concealment  sailed  across  the  reach, 
guided  their  dory  into  the  hidden  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  and  made  it  fast  in  the 
sheltered  inner  basin. 

The  elder  was  a  large,  powerful  man 
with  a  long  black  beard  and  long  straight 
nose.  He  shaved  only  his  upper  lip, 
which  gave  him  a  pious  look.  He  had 
coal-black  eyes,  restless  and  shifting, 
delicate  hands  with  slender  fingers, 
stained  as  though  with  acids.  The 
younger  man  was  apparently  an  artist. 
His  hair  was  light,  long,  and  waving ;  he 
wore  only  a  mustache.  He  had  a  sort 
of  devil-may-care  look  about  him ;  one 
could  see  that  he  was  a  reckless,  desper- 
ate fellow. 

They  carried  with  them  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  summer  camp,  —  a  half- 
barrel  of  water,  provisions  of  various 
sorts,  and  a  goodly  number  of  bottles  and 
flasks.  If  the  natives  thought  about  them 
at  all,  it  was  only  to  "  s'pose  "  that  they 
were  merely  city  folks  bent  on  having  a 
good  time,  fishing,  and  enjoying  the 
wholesome  air  of  the  evergreens  and  the 
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sea.  Yet  they  were  rarely  seen  fishing 
even  for  the  spiny  cunner  or  the  speckled 
rock  cod. 

The  two  islands  were  not  more  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  apart,  and  between  them 
ran  a  galloping  tide  which  at  its  full  force 
few  could  stem  with  arm  and  oar.  This 
"  gut,"  as  they  called  it,  was  of  the  unin- 
habited part  of  Tempest  Island.  If 
miles  had  separated  them,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  distant  to  each  other. 

In  life  events  often  culminate  rapidly. 
Fate  seems  to  be  trying  to  observe  the 
dramatic  unities. 

After  Delia  Talbot  had  sufficiently 
tended  to  her  flowers,  she  took  her  be- 
loved Shakespeare  and  went  to  a  pine- 
needle-covered  point  and  sat  down  to 
read  and  indulge  in  her  day  dreams. 

It  happened  that  the  young  man  who 
looked  an  artist  had  landed  just  round 
the  point.  Without  being  seen,  he  saw 
that  the  girl  who  leisurely  took  her  place 
with  her  back  against  the  arm-chair-like 
rock  was  handsome.  By  cautiously  cir- 
cling through  the  grove  from  tree  to  tree, 
like  an  Indian,  he  managed  to  get  within 
ten  feet  of  her  without  being  detected. 

She  was  reading  aloud  in  the  monoto- 
nous tones  which  she  had  caught  from 
her  father :  — 

"  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things;   for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;   no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  :  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none;   contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn  or  wine  or  oil; 
No  occupation;   all  men  idle,  all; 
And  women  too;   but  innocent  and  pure; 
No  sovereignty  —  " 

"That's  anarchy,"  suddenly  said  the 
young  man. 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet  with  a  cry 
of  alarm. 

"Don't  go,"  said  the  stranger,  advan- 
cing. "I  won't  harm  you.  What  were 
you  reading?" 

"Shakespeare." 

"  Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  house  yonder.  My  father 
would  not  like  me  to  talk  with  you.' 

"Why  not?" 

"He  does  not  like  strangers  to  land 
on  his  island." 

"What's  your  father's  name?" 


"  Bosworth  —  Ichabod  Bosworth." 

"And  this  is  Bosworth  field,  is  it?  Sil 
down  a  moment.    Don't  be  afraid  of  me." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Who  are 
you?" 

"  My  name  is  Primetti.  J  live  over  on 
the  next  island." 

"No  one  lives  there." 

"I  do;  have  lived  there  three  sum- 
mers." 

"What  do  you  do  there?" 

"What  do  you  do  here?  Why,  I 
camp  out." 

"Camp  out?     What  for?" 

"Fun  of  it." 

The  young  man  threw  himself  down 
on  the  slippery,  fragrant  ground.  The 
sunbeams  glinting  through  the  trees 
lighted  up  his  curly  hair  and  showed  to 
advantage  his  well-knit  frame.  He  was 
handsome,  but  there  was  something  in 
his  face  that  made  the  girl  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  was  not  her  Ferdinand. 
She  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  going,  but 
she  was  constrained  to  stay.  He  took  the 
volume  out  of  her  hand  and  glanced  at  it. 

"So  you  like  Shakespeare?" 

"  I  do ;  I  know  some  of  the  plays  by 
heart." 

"What  were  you  reading  as  I  came 
up?" 

"Oh!  I  was  reading  in  'The  Tem- 
pest' where  Gonzalo  tells  what  the  king- 
dom should  be  if  he  were  king  of  it.  I 
was  thinking  that  our  island  was  much 
like  it :  — 

'Treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine 
Would  I  not  have;   but  Nature  should  bring  forth 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  poison,  all  abundance  — '  " 

"That's  rank  socialism." 

"I    don't    know   what    you    mean    by 

socialism,  but  —  " 

He   did   not  stop   to   hear  her  out  or 

deign  to  explain. 

"  Have  you  always  lived  on  this  island  ?  " 
"Almost  ever  since  I  can  remember." 
"Where  did  you  go  to  school?" 
"I    never   went    to    school.       Father 

taught  me  all  I  know,  which  isn't  much." 
Primetti     scratched     his     head     and 

whistled  softly  in  amazement. 

"  Mayn't  I  come  to  see  you?     It's  only 

a    short    distance    across,    and    I   find   it 

deuced  lonely  over  there." 
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"  I'll  ask  father." 

"Why  need  you  ask  your  father? 
Meet  me  here  to-morrow  at  this  time." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  would  not  do  at  all." 

"Aren't  you  very  lonely  here  on  this 
island?" 

"No,  I'm  not  lonely;  but  I  must  be 
going  back." 

"  And  you  won't  let  me  come  to  see 
you?" 

"  I  said  I  would  ask  my  father,  but  I 
know  what  he  would  say." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  tell  him  that  I 
was  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  have  my  reasons,  and  they  are 
good  ones." 

"  But  if  I  don't  tell  him,  I  can't  ask 
him  if  you  may  come." 

"Please  not  tell  him." 

She  felt  much  perplexity  at  this  re- 
quest, but  said  no  more,  and  left  him. 
He  went  back  to  his  boat,  which  was  by 
this  time  half  its  length  on  the  shore, 
left  by  the  ebbing  tide,  got  it  off  and 
rowed  with  long,  strong,  sturdy  strokes 
across  to  his  own  island. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  asked  the 
elder  man  with  a  look  of  suspicion  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  I  just  rowed  across  to  Tempest 
Island  and  back." 

"  I  should  think  so.  You  were  gone 
long  enough  to  row  to  the  shore.  Did 
you  see  anybody?" 

"See  anybody?     No,  not  a  soul." 

"  I  wish  you  would  compare  these  two 
coins  once  more.  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  ours.  The  ear  is  just  the  least 
out  of  its  proper  line.  I  couldn't  get  the 
battery  working  right.  I  wanted  your 
help.     What  made  you  stay  so  long?" 

"  I  had  a  swim  in  the  little  bay  on  the 
other  side.     The  water  is  warmer  there." 

"  Your  hair  got  soon  dry." 

"  Of  course  it  did.  It's  a  dry  day. 
Let's  see  the  coins.  Ah,  I  see  what  you 
mean ;  that's  easy  enough  remedied. 
How  much  have  you  ready?" 

"  As  much  as  Tom  and  Bob  can  get 
rid  of.  We'll  make  ten  thousand  clear, 
if  you  don't  spoil  it  all." 

"  I  spoil  it  all  !     What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  I  saw  you  land  over  yonder ;  who's 
that  girl  you  was  talking  with?  " 


"  I  haven't  been  talking  with  any  girl." 

"  It's  no  use  your  lying  out  of  it.  I  saw 
you." 

"  How  could  you  see  me  ?  I  tell  you 
I  haven't  seen  any  girl  to-day  or  for  a 
month  past.     I  should  like  to,  though  !  " 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,  we've  got  to  lay  low. 
Some  of  these  fishermen  will  be  smelling 
a  rat.  You've  passed  two  or  three  pieces 
of  that  silver  last  time  you  went  ashore. 
It  don't  pay  to  get  it  about  round  here. 
It'll  make  'em  suspicious,  and  if  they  get 
bit  once  they'll  make  it  hot  for  us.  They 
let  us  alone  as  it  is." 

"  Pshaw  !  they'll  never  catch  on  to  its 
being  anything  else  than  the  real  thing. 
I'll  risk  that." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  and  you've  got  to  take 
care.  As  for  that  girl  you  was  talking 
with,  I  don't  like  it.  Don't  you  try  it 
again  !  " 

"  I  will.  I'm  going  there  to-morrow. 
She's  all  right.  Besides,  you  don't  dare 
to  offend  me.  We're  in  the  same  box ; 
but,  if  you  thwart  me,  I'll  be  even  with 
you.  What's  the  harm  in  it  anyway  ?  She's 
an  innocent  little  piece  ;  never  even  been 
ashore." 

"  Don't  you  be  so  sure  about  that. 
What's  her  father's  name?" 

"Bosworth." 

"  Bosworth  ?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  him.  You'd  better  keep  out 
of  his  clutches." 

"What  about  him?" 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  was  here,  he  might 
be  desperate.     He  and  I  —  " 

"He  and  you!     What?" 

"  None  of  your  damn  business.  I 
know  nothing  about  him." 

Primetti  could  not  induce  the  other  to 
say  a  word.  But  he  surmised  that  possi- 
bly old  Bosworth  had  in  days  gone  by 
been  associated  with  his  "  pard  "  in  some 
criminal  act,  from  the  consequences  of 
which  the  one  had  fled  to  the  deserted 
island,  while  the  other  was  engaged  in 
risky  transactions  that  might  at  any  time 
bring  him  up  with  a  sharp  turn. 

The  implication  in  his  "  pard's "  last 
words  was  enough  at  any  rate  to  furnish 
him  with  just  such  a  lever  as  he  wished. 
He  could  embellish  the  slim  foundations 
with  a  dress  of  imagination.  The  next 
day,  accordingly,  he  rowed  over  to  Tern- 
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pest  Island,  but  failed  to  see  the  princess. 
So  it  was  for  several  days.  He  began  to 
think  that  he  should  be  foiled.  He  did 
not  care  to  meet  old  Bosworth ;  that 
would  spoil  all  his  fun.  At  last  his  pa- 
tience was  rewarded.  He  suddenly  came 
upon  the  girl  alone.  He  had  ascertained 
that  her  father  had  gone  fishing ;  so  he 
felt  bold. 

"  Why  have  you  avoided  me  ?  " 

His  tone  made  her  indignant;  she 
made  no  reply.  After  a  moment  he  went 
on  :  — 

"  I  have  tried  every  day  for  almost  a 
week  to  see  you." 

"  I  know  you  did." 

"And  you  would  not  come  and  talk 
with  me!" 

"  No,  I  did  not  care  to  talk  with  you  !" 

"Why  not?" 

"My  father  would  not  like  me  to." 

"Why  not?" 

She  was  silent. 

"  I  like  to  talk  with  you,"  he  contin- 
ued. "  I  have  not  seen  the  face  of  a 
pretty  girl  for  a  month,  and  not  one  so 
pretty  as  yours  since  —  since  I  can  re- 
member." 

But  still  she  said  nothing.  He  seemed 
to  make  little  progress  in  his  conversation. 
He  resolved  to  try  another  tack.  He 
saw  that  flattery  was  idle.  No  smooth 
words  that  he  had  at  his  command  could 
equal  what  she  would  expect  of  her  Fer- 
dinand ! 

"  What  made  your  father  come  to  this 
island?" 

"  I  don't  know.  He  never  told  me. 
I  never  asked  him." 

"  I  know." 

"You  know?" 

"Yes." 

She  looked  straight  at  him.  His  bold 
eyes  bore  it  unflinchingly.  Untruth 
was  second  nature  to  him.  It  is 
modesty  or  bashfulness  that  looks  down 
and  away.  • 

"  He  doesn't  often  go  to  the  shore, 
does  he?" 

"  No,  not  very  often." 

"Why  doesn't  he  go  to  the  city?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  I  know." 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  a  sort  of 
yague  alarm,  not  so  much  at  his  assump- 


tion of  knowledge  of  what  she  was  igno- 
rant as  at  the  mystery  in  his  manner. 

"  Your  father  does  not  like  to  go  ashore, 
and  he  does  not  dare  to  be  seen  in  the 
city.  He  came  here  to  get  away  from 
the  law —  to  hide." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  You  don't !  Would  you  like  your 
father  to  be  be  taken  off  and  locked  up  ?  " 

She  stared  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 

"Your  father's  life  is  in  my  hands,"  he 
went  on.  "  I  know  all  about  him.  If  I 
should  report  what  I  know,  they'd  send 
down  and  carry  him  off." 

She  turned  white.  She  had  read  of 
men  being  suddenly  carried  away  under 
guard  of  soldiers  and  deprived  of  life. 
Such  a  threat  was  concrete. 

"  But,  sir,  you  would  not  do  any  such 
thing." 

"Why  would  I  not?" 

"  It  would  do  you  no  good." 

"  No,  I  certainly  won't  do  such  a  thing, 
if  you  will  promise  me  —  " 

"  Promise  you  what?  " 

"  That  you  will  meet  me  here  at  the 
times  I  set,  and  not  tell  your  father." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  such  a  thing  !  'Twould 
not  be  right." 

"Then  you  want  your  father  ruined  !  " 

A  flash  of  indignation  came  into  the 
girl's  clear  eyes. 

"  Don't  decide  on  the  instant.  You 
may  tell  me  to-morrow." 

He  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  before  she  had  a  chance  to  snatch  it 
away,  cried  good  by,  sprang  into  his 
boat  and  rowed  away,  leaving  her  a  prey 
to  the  greatest  perplexity.  She  dared 
not  tell  her  father,  for  she  feared  that  in 
his  anger  he  might  do  something  desper- 
ate. She  almost  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  safest  to  yield  to  the  hand- 
some young  stranger's  solicitations  and 
occasionally  meet  him.  She  would  see 
to  it  that  he  did  not  kiss  her  hand  again. 
She  was  full  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
But  it  was  long  that  night  ere  sleep 
visited  her  hard  pillow.  Again  and 
again  she  reviewed  the  scene  with  the 
young  man.  She  could  not  help  acknowl- 
edging that  he  was  handsome,  but  there 
was  something  about  him  that  made  her 
uneasy.  As  for  love,  Shakespeare  had 
taught  her  what  that  was.     Still  the  ad- 
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venture  was  so  novel  that  in  the  midst 
of  her  monotonous,  colorless  life  she  was 
not  exactly  averse  to  seeing  what  would 
come  of  it  ; 
fell  asleep. 


md  so  deciding,  she  at  last 


V. 


The  next  day  Primetti  failed  to  come. 

A  storm  was  brewing.  The  day  broke 
clouded  ;  a  peculiar  yellow  haze  over- 
spread the  sea.  Suddenly,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  wind,  which  had  been  slowly 
increasing  in  violence  all  the  morning, 
began  to  blow  like  a  hurricane  from  the 
southwest.  The  great  billows  were  soon 
thundering  on  the  shore,  casting  their 
spray  far  up  along  the  rocks,  sucking 
back  the  pebbles  and  stones  with  a 
hollow  roar. 

Old  Bosworth  had  early  made  every- 
thing taut  about  his  dory ;  and  although 
it  was  moored  under  comparative  shelter, 
he  flung  out  the  "  killock "  in  addition. 
The  scow  also  he  dragged  up  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  girl?  "  he  asked 
as  he  saw  his  daughter  starting  to  venture 
out. 

"  Over  on  the  other  side." 

"In  this  storm?  " 

"  Yes,  it  doesn't  rain." 

"  It's  going  to  rain.  Better  stay 
in  —  " 

But  Delia  Talbot  paid  no  heed  to  his 
words ;  she  always  liked  to  see  the  com- 
ing on  of  a  storm ;  her  father  knew  this, 
and  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  oppose  her. 

The  wind  howled  among  the  low  trees, 
bending  them  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
making  her  progress  slow  and  tedious. 
She  persevered  till  she  reached  a  sort  of 
bluff,  from  the  top  of  which  there  was  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  open  sea.  It 
was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  whole 
ocean  seemed  to  be  alive  and  rushing 
with  the  wind.  The  surface  was  a  pan- 
orama of  curling,  whirling,  tossing  white- 
caps.  They  came  upon  the  shore  with 
ferocious  violence,  flinging  the  spray  far 
inland.  A  few  great  gulls  were  circling 
about,  now  beating  up  against  the  wind 
with  strong,  full  strokes,  now  gliding  down 
before  it.  Scarcely  a  sail  was  in  sight. 
There  had  been  sufficient  warning,  and 


prudent  skippers  either  stayed  in  port  or 
kept  far  from  land. 

Suddenly  she  saw  a  schooner  scudding 
before  the  wind  under  bare  poles. 

"  Don't  they  know  where  they're  go- 
ing?" she  asked  herself  breathlessly,  fol- 
lowing its  course  with  eager  eyes.  "  They 
are  making  straight  for  the  ledge." 

It  was  a  yacht,  and  it  was  indeed  bear- 
ing down  swiftly  upon  that  dangerous  reef 
which  lifted  its  jagged  points  here  and 
there  for  rods.  It  was  usually  marked  by 
a  whistling  buoy,  but  the  apparatus  was 
out  of  order,  and  the  lighthouse  steamer 
had  come  only  the  week  before  to  get  it 
for  repairs. 

The  girl  watched  the  headlong  course 
of  the  little  craft,  and  soon  to  her  horror 
saw  it  strike.  It  was  all  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  like  a  vision  in  a  dream : 
if  there  was  crash  or  cry  of  desperate 
men,  the  howling  wind  and  the  roar  of  the 
sea  drowned  it.  One  instant  the  vessel 
seemed  so  be  lifted  bodily,  and  the  next 
it  had  disappeared.  She  strained  her 
eyes  to  see  if  there  were  any  remains 
of  the  yacht.  She  almost  thought  that 
she  had  deceived  herself,  that  it  was  a 
figment  of  her  imagination ;  it  seemed 
incredible. 

But  after  a  little  she  began  to  see  frag- 
ments of  wreckage  floating  on  the  water. 
The  wind  and  tide  would  bring  them  to 
land.  More  than  one  ship  had  gone  to 
pieces  on  those  dangerous  shoals  rising 
precipitously  from  deep  waters,  and  almost 
always  the  rugged  shores  of  Tempest  Island 
had  been  lined  with  flotsam  and  jetsam. 
It  was  thus  that  the  old  chest  had  come. 
More  than  once  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
sailors  had  floated  thither  and  been  found 
by  her  or  her  father  and  buried  with  scant 
service  in  a  corner  of  his  pasture.  It 
seemed  likely  that  not  one  of  those  who 
manned  the  jaunty  craft  would  be  saved. 
There  was  a  barrel  coming  in  —  rolling 
over  and  over.  *It  was  hurled  against  the 
rocks  and  spilt  to  pieces. 

The  girl  darted  back  to  the  house  and 
breathlessly  called  her  father. 

"  Father  !  a  wreck  !  Everybody  lost  — 
Beginning  to  drift  ashore." 

The  old  man  hastily  flung  on  his  tar- 
paulin. As  they  scanned  the  floating 
wreck,  Bosworth  suddenly  started. 
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"  There's  a  man's  head  !  He  may  be 
alive  !     We  may  save  him  !  " 

When  it  was  almost  on  the  rocks  he 
sprang  down  the  steep  bank. 

"Keep  back  !  keep  back  !  "  he  cried 
to  his  daughter,  "  no  use  in  your  getting 
all  wet." 

But  Delia  Talbot  was  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind. She  too  clambered  down  until  she 
stood  as  near  the  water  as  the  wild  surf 
allowed.  The  waves  as  they  broke  seemed 
to  reach  up  after  them.  They  were  wet 
through  in  a  moment.  But  they  stood 
in  more  danger  from  the  pounding  of 
the  drift.  Bosworth  managed  to  get  hold 
of  a  floating  end  of  what  had  been  the 
main  sheet ;  he  sprang  back,  hauling  upon 
it  with  all  his  strength.  Thus  he  brought 
the  tangled  mass  close  enough  to  the 
rocks  to  allow  his  quick  hand  to  grasp  the 
drowning  man  by  the  clothes  and  pull 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surge.  It  was 
a  risky  piece  of  work  and  required  iron 
muscles. 

"  He's  dead  fast  enough,"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  as  they  laid  the  apparently 
lifeless  form  down  on  the  dry  grass.  • 

It  was  a  young  fellow," not  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  smooth-shaven  face, 
clean-cut  features,  dark  short  hair.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  simple  yachting  uniform. 

The  girl  scanned  his  features  intently. 
Was  this  her  Ferdinand,  come  to  her  in 
a  different  way  from  what  -  she  had 
dreamed  ? 

"Yes.  He's  dead,"  said  Bosworth  a 
second    time. 

But  suddenly  a  sort  of  convulsive  shiver 
passed  over  the  prostrate  form. 

"  He's  not,  father,  —  he's  not  dead." 

The  two  immediately  began  the  work 
of  reviving  him.  It  was  rude  and  un- 
skilful practice  ;  but  after  a  time,  by  dint 
of  rubbing,  chafing,  and  slapping,  signs  of 
life  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  old  man  and  his  daughter  man- 
aged to  lift  him  by  slow  stages  to  the 
house.  Before  they  got  there  it  was 
growing  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
rain  began. 

When  at  last  the  young  man  was  roused 
to  consciousness  and  opened  his  eyes,  he 
tried  to  sit  up. 

"Where  am  I?  Who  are  you?"  he 
asked. 


"  You  must  not  talk,"  said  the  girl 
gently.      "  Wait  till  to-morrow." 

Hut  the  next  day  he  was  delirious,  and 
old  Bosworth,  whose  experience  at  sea 
had  taught  him  something  of  medicine, 
shook  his  head  and  said,  "  He  won't  pull 
through." 

Delia  Talbot  sat  by  him  and  listened 
with  curiosity  to  his  mutterings  and  in- 
coherent speeches.  She  tried  to  put 
them  together,  to  weave  some  story  of  his 
past  life  from  the  names  and  phrases  that 
fell  from  his  lips,  but  there  was  too  little 
connection.  At  last  after  a  week  he  once 
more  came  suddenly  to  his  senses  and 
asked  exactly  the  same  questions  :  — 

"  Where  am  I  ?     Who  are  you  ?  " 

Again  she  motioned  him  to  be  quiet. 
He  obeyed,  but  his  eyes  followed  her  as 
she  moved  about  the  room.  She  noticed 
it  and  smiled  at  him,  and  her  smile  re- 
assured him. 

As  he  rapidly  recovered,  she  gradually 
told  him  how  her  father  had  saved  him 
from  the  sea.  The  shock  seemed  to  have 
left  him  in  a  sort  of  dazed  condition. 
He  did  not  as  yet  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. Not  till  he  was  quite  well  and 
strong  and  had  walked  one  day  with 
Delia  Talbot  to  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
open  sea  did  it  suddenly  come  to  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  mild  day  toward  the 
end  of  August ;  the  sky  was  flooded  with 
warm  sunshine ;  the  sea  sparkled  in  the 
gentle  south  wind  ;  the  waves  broke  softly 
on  the  rough  rocks  ;  a  locust  shrilled  from 
the  top  of  a  tall  spruce  ;  the  whistling 
buoy  had  been  replaced,  and  the  melan- 
choly note  of  its  warning,  as  it  rose  and 
fell  on  the  swell,  came  across  the  water. 

"Where  was  it  that  we  struck?"  he 
asked. 

She  pointed  with  her  brown  hand  to 
the  reef. 

"  And  all  went  down  !  I  was  the  only 
one  saved?  " 

"Yes,  the  only  one." 

"  There  were  ten  of  us,  my  cousin  and 
I  and  eight  men.  I  remember ;  we  were 
advised  not  to  start,  but  the  skipper  and 
I  thought  we  could  make  the  harbor  be- 
fore the  storm  came  on.  And  they  are 
all  dead,  all  drowned?     Poor  fellows  !  " 

Even  then  it  was  hard  for  him  to  real- 
ize it. 
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"  Oh  !  if  I  had  been  the  one  to  be 
drowned,  and  not  my  cousin  !  "  he  cried 
suddenly.  "  1  have  no  father  or  mother; 
he  was  his  parents'  only  son.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  he  landed  on  some  other 
island?  Couldn't  he  have  reached  the 
next  island  ?  " 

An  unexpected  answer  to  this  question 
almost  instantly  followed.  Primetti,  who 
had  landed  around  the  corner,  came 
upon  them  as  they  stood  looking  out  on 
the  sea.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the 
young  man,  but  instantly  recovered  his 
composure.  Delia  Talbot  was  the  one 
to  be  embarrassed  ;  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  conventionalities  of  society, 
and  did  not  think  to  present  the  two 
young  men.  The  one  who  had  been 
shipwrecked, —  by  a  curious  coincidence 
his  name  was  Ferdinand  —  Ferdinand 
Lancaster, —  looking  keenly  at  Primetti, 
exclaimed,  — 

"Why,  isn't  this  Harry  Lemon? 
Haven't  I  seen  you  in  New  York?" 

"  You're  mistaken,"  said  the  other 
hastily.  "  I  never  was  in  New  York  in 
my  life.  My  name  is  Primetti  —  Cosmo 
Primetti.  I've  been  camping  out  for  a 
month  on  Knob  Island." 

Lancaster  felt  certain  that  the  other 
was  lying,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  know 
the  fate  of  his  friends  that  he  did  not 
press  the  point. 

"  Oh,  your  camp  is  over  there,  is  it? 
Did  you  see  the  wreck,  the  yacht  that 
went  to  pieces  on  that  ledge  yonder? 
Were  there  —  was  there  any  one  saved 
from  it  on  your  island?  " 

The  other  shook  his  head.  The  situ- 
ation was  sufficiently  awkward.  Delia 
Talbot  did  not  locfk  at  him.  He  would 
have  liked  to  speak  to  her  alone,  but 
Lancaster  was  evidently  studying  him  too 
closely  for  his  comfort,  and  he  abruptly 
took  his  departure. 

"Who  is  that  fellow?  I  am  certain  he 
is  a  second  or  third  rate  artist  I've  seen 
somewhere.  Primetti?  Primetti?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  him?" 

Delia  Talbot  hastened  to  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  him,  and  the  conversation 
returned  to  the  former  subject. 

"  Has  any  word  been  sent  ashore? 
Do  they  know  the  '  Leda '  was  lost? 
What  shall   I   say  to  my  uncle  and  aunt? 


They  will  never  forgive  me.  It  was  all 
my  fault  —  all  my  fault !  "  he  moaned. 

The  girl  tried  to  comfort  him. 

"  Would  your  father  take  me  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  office?  I  must  not 
delay  another  hour.  I  must  go  this  very 
afternoon  !  How  could  I  have  been  so 
thoughtless?  " 

A  steamboat  touched  three  or  four 
times  a  day  at  a  landing  about  four  miles 
away ;  with  a  good  wind  it  was  only  a 
question  of  an  hour  before  any  one  might 
be  on  board  of  this  steamer.  Lancaster 
was  restless  and  agitated  until  Bosworth 
got  ready  to  put  him  across  so  that  he 
might  get  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  this  service  and  even  for  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  pay  his  fare  and  the  expense 
of  telegraphing,  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
on  his  hospitable  friends.  Ready  money 
was  by  no  means  plentiful  among  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  bay,  but  Bosworth  managed 
to  provide  him  with  the  few  dollars  neces- 
sary, without  disturbing  the  yellow  hoard 
in  his  stocking. 


VI. 


Delia  Talbot  accompanied  her  father 
and  their  guest  over  to  the  landing. 
With  a  wistful  look  she  watched  the  steam- 
boat as  it  bore  the  young  man  away.  He 
had  said  he  should  return.  He  waved 
his  hand  to  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  prot- 
estations of  gratitude,  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  he  was  anxious  to  be  off. 

She  tried  to  keep  up  a  brave  heart ;  she 
would  not  have  confessed  for  the  world 
the  feelings  that  had  begun  to  animate  her 
as  day  by  day  she  had  been  in  the  society 
of  the  slender  young  man,  who  was  not 
only  her  ideal  of  the  Ferdinand  of  "  The 
Tempest,"  but    actually    bore  his  name. 

When  she  was  at  home  amid  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  once  more,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  very  light  had  gone  out  of 
the  sunbeams,  the  blue  from  the  sea.  For 
the  first  time  she  realized  the  utter  loneli- 
ness and  desolation  of  her  island  home. 
It    was    unendurable    to    her. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  Lancaster.  Winter  came 
down  early  on  that  bleak  coast.  It 
seemed  as  though  Delia  Tabot  had  no  stam- 
ina to  resist  it.     Her  father  was  the  first 
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to  realize  that  something  was  wrong.  She 
made  no  complaint,  but  was  listless  and 
disinclined  to  stir  out  of  the  house. 
He  saw  that  unless  something  were  done, 
his  daughter  would  go  into  a  decline.  He 
proposed  to  her  to  leave  the  island  and 

Pgo  to  the  city  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
He  urged  it,  but  the  girl,  with  strange 
obstinacy,  refused  to  submit  to  it.  She 
felt  that  if  her  Ferdinand  should  return 
and  she  were  not  there  to  receive  him, 
all  would  indeed  be  lost;  and  yet  she 
had  so  little  faith  in  his  coming,  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  live. 

It  was  a  long,  severe  winter.  It  was 
hard  on  the  live  stock.  Several  of  the 
sheep  perished.  The  old  dog  was  found 
one  morning  dead.  There  was  more 
storm  than  shine.  Life  on  the  island 
was  more  than  usually  monotonous  and 
shut  in.  Without  the  heart  to  battle 
against  it,  one  can  hardly  think  it  strange 
that  the  girl,  so  hardy  and  robust,  faded 
away,  —  pining  with  some  mysterious 
disease,  like  the  spruce-trees  on  the 
slope.  A  severe  cold  hastened  the  end. 
Just  before  she  died  she  softly  whis- 
pered, but  loud  enough  for  her  father  to 
hear :  — 

"  '  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  your  maid;   to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me,  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no.'  " 

"  Father,"     she    said    brokenly,     "  if 
Ferdinand   should  come — tell    him  —  " 
Her  lips  murmured   inaudibly. 

VII. 

Ferdinand  Lancaster  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  the  fisher-folk  who  had  treated 
him  so  hospitably.  His  memory  of  the 
handsome,  unsophisticated  maiden,  who 
had  so  carefully  nursed  him,  piqued  his 
curiosity.  He  intended  to  return  the 
same  fall,  but  business  affairs  kept  him 
from  fulfilling  his  intention.  Nor  could 
he  write,  because  he  did  not  know  the 
post-office  address,  if  there  was  any,  of 
the  natives  of  that  island,  whose  very 
name  was  differently  given  by  each  class 
of  people  who  knew  of  it.  So,  unwitting 
of  the  tragedy  that  was  enacting  in  the 
humble  cottage,  he  resolved  to  wait  till 
the  following  summer. 


Early  in  the  next  June,  a  beautiful 
little  steam  yacht  made  its  way  into  the 
roadstead  behind  Tempest  Island.  A 
tall,  slender  young  man  with  fine  brown 
eyes  eagerly  leaped  into  the  tender  and 
was  quickly  rowed  to  shore  by  two  of 
the  crew.  It  was  Ferdinand  Lancaster. 
Even  before  the  keel  grated  on  the 
pebbles  he  had  noticed  the  neglected 
look  of  everything.  The  dory  was  gone  ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  scow ;  the  nets 
on  the  grass  were  mildewed  and  rotten. 
He  went  to  the  house ;  there  was  no 
sign  of  life.  The  door  was  fastened. 
The  windows  were  held  down  with  nails. 
He  peered  into  the  empty  kitchen.  He 
went  on  all  sides.  It  was  a  deserted 
abode.  The  stillness  and  mystery  of  it 
struck  his  heart  with  a  chill. 

While  he  was  standing  by  the  little 
plot  of  land  that  had  been  Delia  Tal- 
bot's flower  garden,  and  was  now  full 
of  weeds,  he  heard  a  hoarse  whistle, 
to  which  the  whistle  of  his  yacht  quickly 
responded.  Looking  down  the  little 
slope  he  saw  the  dark  hull  of  a  revenue 
cutter.  It  paused  a  short  distance  from 
the  "Aliona,"  and  a  few  moments  later 
several  officers*  were  landed  near  where 
Ferdinand  Lancaster  had  sprung  ashore. 
They  came  directly  up  to  the  abandoned 
house  of  the  Bosworths.  Lancaster  went 
to  meet  them. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he 
asked,  after  he  had  exchanged  the  or- 
dinary greetings  with  the  officers. 

For  answer  the  senior  handed  Lan- 
caster a  very  much  worn  and  soiled 
letter. 

It  was  signed  Cosmo  Primetti,  and 
stated  that  the  supposed  fisherman,  Bos- 
worth,  who  lived  in  the  only  house  on 
Tempest  Island,  was  in  reality  a  counter- 
feiter. 

Whether  Primetti  or,  as  Lancaster 
knew  him,  Harry  Lemon,  played  this 
miserable  trick  out  of  mean  revenge  or 
to  throw  the  officers  on  the  wrong  scent 
cannot  be  said.  However  it  was,  the 
bird  had  flown. 

Lancaster  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  find  some 
clew  to  the  mystery.  He  ran  swiftly 
across  to  the  bluff  where  he  had  stood 
with  the   fresh-cheeked  maiden   on  the 
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day  of  his  departure.  'The  sunbeams 
shone  through  the  sighing  spruce-trees 
and    checkered    the    ground.     The    sea 

laughed  at  his  feet  The  air  was  deli- 
riously soft  ;  not  a  sail  was  in  sight.  In 
spite  oi  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  it  was 
inexpressibly  sad  and  lonely.  Once  again 
he  seemed  to  live  through  the  day  of  the 
wreek.  He  remembered  how  he  woke 
from  death  itself  to  see  that  fair  face 
smiling  down  upon  him  with  sweet  en- 
couragement. Where  was  she  now? 
Where  had  she  fled?  He  must  find  her  ! 
He  went  back  to  the  house  again. 
On  the  way  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  something  white  under  a  bush  that 
was  filled  with  delicate  wild  roses.  He 
went  to  it.  It  was  a  board,  which  his 
intuition  told  him  had  come  from  the 
wrecked  yacht.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  little  mound  of  earth,  over  which  was 
carefully  'laid  a  stratum  of  small  round 
pebbles.  Carved  with  remarkable  skill 
on  the  board  were  the  words  :  — 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Delia  Talbot  Bosworth, 

aged  20. 

So  perfect  and  so  peerless." 


That  then  was  the  explanation  of  the 
desolate  house  and  the  vanished  occu- 
pants ! 

What  became  of  Bosworth  and  his 
wife,  Lancaster  never  knew.  He  made 
inquiries  of  many  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
bay  j  the  most  of  them  had  not  even 
known  that  the  island  was  deserted. 
At  the  store  on  the  mainland,  Lancaster 
learned  that  old  Bosworth  had  been  over 
two  or  three  times  late  in  the  winter  for 
certain  homely  medicines,  and  that  the 
last  time  he  mentioned  the  fact  of  his 
daughter  being,  as  the  countryman  ex- 
pressed it,  "kinder  pindlin'."  But  they 
did  not  know  that  the  girl  was  dead  or 
that  the  family  was  gone. 

Lancaster  returned  to  his  yacht,  but 
his  spirit  was  long  oppressed  by  the 
shadow  of  the  dimly  conjectured  tragedy 
and  his  possible  responsibility  for  it.  He 
often  dreamt  of  what  might  have  been, 
and  always  the  remembrance  of  those 
days  at  Tempest  Island  brought  back  to 
him  the  most  melancholy  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sweetest  episode  of  his 
life. 


A   SUMMER   MOOD. 

By  Hamlin   Garland. 


OTO  be  lost  in  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
To  be  one  with  the  wind  and  the  stream, 
With  never  a  care  while  the  waters  run, 
With  never  a  thought  in  my  dream  ! 
To  be  part  of  the  robin's  lilting  call, 
And  part  of  the  bobolink's  rhyme  ; 
Lying  close  to  the  shy  thrush,  singing  alone, 
And  lapped  in  the  cricket's  rhyme  ! 

O,  to  live  with  these  beautiful  ones, 
With  the  lust  and  the  glory  of  man 
Lost  in  the  circuits  of  springtime  suns, 
Submissive  as  earth  and  part  of  her  plan  ! 
To  lie  as  the  snake  lies,  content  in  the  grass, 
To  drift  as  the  clouds  drift,  effortless,  free, 
Glad  of  the  power  that  drives  them  on, 
With  never  a  question  of  wind  or  sea  ! 
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By  A.  B.  Ward. 


EVEN  to  those  who  account  the 
story  of  Eden  no  better  than  a 
legend,  there  is  strange  significance 
in  the  sentence,  "Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake,"  and  in  that  promise  which 
preceded  it,  "Let  them  have  dominion 
over  all  the  earth."  Thorn  and  thistle, 
blight  and  mildew  and  the  mutinous 
insect  swarm,  have  fulfilled  the  one  ;  the 
quickened  intelligence,  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  God-made  man  are  slowly 
verifying  the  other,  winning  back  the 
inheritance  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken  away  only  to  be  restored  with 
added  value.  Within  fifty  years,  since  the 
farm  and  laboratory  joined  hands  to  work 
out  the  problem,  advance  has  been  steady 
and  secure.  But  little  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  were  establishing  their 
station  at  Rothamsted,  Boussingault 
was  experimenting  in  his  laboratory  in 
Alsatia,  and,  best  of  all,  the  farmers  in 
Mockern,  in  Saxony,  were  petitioning  the 
government  to  assist  them  in  founding  a 
station  to  study  the  questions  arising  in 
their  work. 

It  was  in  emulation  of  Mockern  that 
American  scientists  sought  to  provide 
Connecticut  with  similar  advantages  ;  and 
it  was  through  their  patient  efforts  to 
place  the  experiment  institution  there  on  a 
firm  basis  that  the  idea  of  experiment 
stations  became  familiar  to  legislators, 
governors,  and  the  public.  In  1876, 
California  followed  Connecticut,  and  the 
next  year  North  Carolina ;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  close  behind,  and  then  came 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Massachusetts.  In  1887  the  Hatch 
Act,  by  an  appropriation  to  each  State  and 
Territory  of  $15,000  a  year  furnished  to 
those  "who  could  and  would  accept,  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  an  experiment 
station  in  connection  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  aid  in  such  sup- 
port of  such  a  station  already  established." 
The  government  of  the  station  was  left 


to  the  various  States  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State, 
whose  trustees  have  it  in  charge,  and  who 
as  a  whole  or  through  committees  were  to 
engage  specialists,  chemists,  agriculturists, 
botanists,  and,  at  their  discretion,  ento- 
mologists, meteorologists,  microscopists, 
physicists,  viticulturists,  geologists ;  the 
president  of  the  college  or  some  other  re- 
sponsible person  to  be  the  director  of 
the  station.     Each   station   was   to   issue 
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four  bulletins  a  year,  describing  its  work, 
these  "  to  be  sent  free  to  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  State,  and  to  such  individ- 
uals interested  in  farming  as  may  request 
the  same."     In  addition,  a  central  office 
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at  Washington,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  oi  Agriculture,  collects 
and  publishes  summaries  oi  station  work 
and  thought,  in  condensed  and  popular 
form.  Thus  the  petty  farmer,  from  an 
isolated  being,  striving  blindly  against 
the  Eden  curse,  has  become  one  of  a 
band  oi  scientific  workers,  redeeming  the 
Eden  promise. 

In  our  extensive  country  there  is,  of 
course,  room  for  almost  endless  variety  in 
the  topics  to  be  studied  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  adjusted  in  these  stations ;  but 
a  description  of  one  of  them  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  working  of  the  rest.  To 
distinguish  it  from  the  State  experiment 
station  already  located  on  the  college 
grounds,  the  experiment  station  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at 
Amherst,  was  called  the  Hatch  Experi- 
ment Station.  Apart  from  a  slight  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  poultry 
raisers,  who  occasionally  apply  at  this 
station  for  information  in  their  line,  the 
name  has  proved  a  satisfactory  one.    With 


plants  and  animals,  fertilizers  and  foods, 
the  gypsy  moth  and  the  carpet  beetle. 

Among  the  many  conceits  with  which 
fairy-story  tellers  have  entertained  their 
readers  is  one  of  a  boy  who  found  a 
miniature  door  hidden  among  the  flowers 
of  the  meadows  and  through  it  entered 
the  underground  world,  whose  inhabitants 
tell  their  length  by  fractions  of  an  inch. 
Any  one  who  has  lain  on  his  back  in  the 
tall  grass  while  a  grasshopper  swung  into 
the  field  of  vision,  large  as  a  horse,  or 
a  dragon-fly  whirred  like  a  bird  of  prey 
about  him,  can  divine  the  origin  of  the 
fancy.  It  will  return  to  him  in  the  in- 
sectary,  brought  near  to  the  diminutive 
dwellers  in  field  and  pool,  tree  and  burrow. 
Here  are  monsters  that  crawl  and  fly, 
warriors  mail-clad  and  splendid,  the  gauze 
of  Columbine,  the  pranks  of  Punchinello. 
Here  are  larvae  eating  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  mysterious  chrysalids  hint- 
ing at  wings  in  their  delicate  outlines, 
pupa-cases  written  all  over  with  strange 
hieroglyphics,    and  newly  fledged  moths 
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the  president  of  the  college  as  director, 
with  Profs.  Fernald,  Maynard,  Brooks,  and 
Warner  in  charge  of  the  entomological,  hor- 
ticultural, agricultural,  and  meteorological 
departments,  and  with  Prof.  Humphrey 
doing  special  work  in  the  examination  of 
parasitic  fungi,  the  station  has  performed 
its  duties,  issued  its  bulletins,  and  an- 
swered   thousands     of    questions    about 


and  butterflies  quivering  with  the    effort 
of  their  recent  resurrection. 

It  is  midsummer  and,  as  in  more 
pretentious  resorts,  "  every  room  is 
taken."  The  long  low  tables  in  the 
laboratory  are  filled  with  wire  screens  such 
as  our  grandmothers  used  to  put  over  cake, 
with  jelly  tumblers  covered  by  thin  muslin, 
with  pill  boxes,  glass  jars,  and  tin  cans, 
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each  "  apartment  "  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  occupant,  if  known,  where 
found  and  when,  and  the  food  which  it 
requires.  A  magnificent  green  Emperor 
is  feeding  with  a  larva's  excellent  appetite 


perfect  insect,  since  wings  denote  perfec- 
tion here  no  less  than  in  man,  according 
to  theology  —  emerged  in  such  numbers  as 
to  keep  every  one  busy  with  chloroform  and 
pins.     As  for  spreading  their  wings,  that 


Durfee    Plant    House,    Interior    Viev 


upon  a  bunch  of  white  pine.  Hanging, 
head  downward,  like  a  sloth  in  a  South 
American  forest,  he  grasps  the  slender 
green  "needle"  and  eats  steadily  down 
to  the  stalk.  Beside  him,  showing  softly 
pink  on  the  brown  soil,  rests  an  A/aria 
florida,  looking  like  two  detached  petals 
from  the  evening  primrose  where  she 
would  feed  and  nestle  if  free.  Nearly  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  label  on  the 
tumbler,  she  was  in  the  ground,  a  dull, 
brown  thing,  which  responded  to  the 
touch  only  by  a  slight,  uneasy  movement. 
Now  a  vision  of  delicate  wings,  plumed 
body,  large  eyes,  and  curious  curling  pro- 
boscis she  awaits  euthanasia. 

The  large  cage  in  the  corner,  a  square 
wooden  frame  with  sides  of  wire  gauze, 
has  been  occupied  for  some  weeks  by  the 
crawling,  writhing  larvae  of  the  gypsy 
moth.     Only  yesterday,  the  imago — the 


is  out    of   the    question    until  the  rush  is 
over. 

The  gypsy  moth  has  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  entomological  discus- 
sions of  Massachusetts  for  several  years. 
In  June,  1889,  specimens  were  received 
at  the  station  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  with  a  request  for 
information  about  them.  They  came 
from  Medford.  In  the  absence  of  Prof. 
Fernald,  his  wife  identified  the  insect  as 
the  Ocneria  dispar  (Linn.)  of  Europe. 
Nearly  twenty  years  before,  a  cluster  of 
tiny  eggs  had  blown  out  of  M.  Trouvelot's 
window  and,  like  the  dust  on  the  palm  of 
Moses,  lifted  and  whirled,  had  brought 
forth  a  plague.  Over  an  ellipse  one  and 
one  half  miles  long  and  one  half  mile 
wide,  the  moth  had  already  eaten  its  way. 
attacking  orchard,  garden,  and  forest  with 
impartial    voracity.       The    entomologist 
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advised  showering  the  trees  and  shrubs 
with  Paris  green  ;  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  government,  was  author- 
ized to  take  up  pumps  and  bellows. 
525.000  was  appropriated  for  the  work, 
and  later  525,000  more.  Thus  the  ex- 
termination of  the  gypsy  moth  became  a 
State  affair.  In  April,  1S91,  the  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  where  it  remained, 
and  550,000  more  was  appropriated,  af- 
terwards increased  by  $75,000.  What 
this  insect  battle  meant  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  infested  districts  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotations  from  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  :  — 

"All  persons  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
remove  .  .  .  the  gypsy  moth,  its 
nests  and  eggs  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ...  to  remove  from  their 
present  locality  in  the  town  of  Medford, 
etc.,  any  hay,  manure,  wood,  bark,  trees, 
rags,  lumber  or  shrubbery  of  any  kind 
without  a  written  permit  from  the  depart- 
ment .  .  .  or  in  any  way  to  imitate 
or  erase  the  marks  employed  by  this 
department  to  designate  trees,  fences,  and 
buildings  which  are  infested  or  have  been 
cleaned.  .  .  .  All  vehicles  leaving 
the  above-named  districts  may  be  stopped 
by  the  officers  of  the  department  and 
delayed  until  the  contents  have  been 
sufficiently  inspected  to  determine  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  transmit  the 
eggs  or  any  other  form  of  the  insect. 
Notice  is  given  that  it  will  in 
some  cases  be  necessary  to  remove  boards 
of  fences  and  buildings.  .  .  .  Damage 
done  may  be  secured  under  Section  2, 
Chapter  210,  Acts  of  1871,"  etc. 

These  read  like  war  documents.  So 
do  the  accounts  of  the  appointment  of 
officers,  the  establishment  of  a  centre  of 
operations,  the  sorties  of  well-equipped 
troops,  the  valiant  service  they  rendered, 
"  inspecting  every  tree,  shrub,  wall,  fence, 
pig-pen,  hen-house,  shed,  house,  and 
barn.  Old  stone  walls  were  burned  out 
with  crude  petroleum.  Large  tracts  of 
land  covered  with  brush  were  burned 
over,  after  the  brush  had  been  cut ;  and 
in  some  cases  woodland  was  cut  and 
burned  over  after  the  wood  worth  saving 
had  been  examined  and  removed."     This 


"systematic  egg  gathering"  took  place  in 
the  spring.  Comparatively  little  could 
be  done  after  the  hatching  of  the  insects ; 
but  so  thorough  was  the  work  that  in  June, 
1892,  Prof.  Fernald,  the  entomological 
adviser  of  the  Board,  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  infested  town,  reporting,  "  I  scarcely 
found  an  insect."  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
sectary  had  prepared  boxes  containing 
cocoons,  eggs,  larvae,  pupae,  male  and 
female  moths,  and  sent  them  as  object 
lessons  to  the  various  towns.  By  order 
of  the  government,  these  boxes  were  in- 
creased from  twenty-four  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty- four.  Illustrated  "Danger" 
posters  were  also  struck  off,  describing 
the  pest,  and  these  were  put  up  in  every 
post-office  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  What  would  have  been  a  national 
disaster  has  in  all  probability  been  ar- 
rested. 

The  gypsies  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
however,  in  the  constant  influx  of  new 
guests  to  the  insectary.  In  the  laboratory 
a  large  piece  of  cork  stands  full  of  recent 
arrivals,  waiting  to  be  registered, — but- 
terflies and  borers  and  downy  moths,  an 
aggressive  looking  beetle,  a  horned  dragon- 
fly, and  a  portly  little  bug  carrying  its 
antennae  like  a  pair  of  lances — as  hete- 
rogeneous an  assembly  as  ever  gathered 
on  the  deck  of  a  New  York  ferry-boat. 
After  they  have  been  identified  they  will 
be  mounted  in  their  places  in  the  cabinet 
drawers.  They  come  in  the  pockets  of 
the  collector,  conveyed  in  pill  boxes  and 
small  glass  jars.  The  rapture  of  the 
scientist  is  in  his  eyes  as  he  pulls  them 
out  for  inspection.  To  him  the  earth 
teems  with  life.  There  are  myriads  of 
lives  under  a  leaf,  tens  of  myriads  beneath 
a  stone.  Moss  and  bark  he  inquires  into 
for  eggs.  The  banks  of  streams,  the 
shadows  of  gardens,  he  explores  eagerly. 
With  net  and  "killing  bottle,"  he  con- 
siders himself  fairly  equipped,  disdaining 
the  gayly  painted  "trap"  upstairs,  a 
lantern  smeared  with  oily  pictures  of 
flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  company  on  the 
cork,  he  has  brought  in  a  number  of 
caterpillars.  They  go  under  the  screens 
with  their  names  on  the  doorplates. 
Here  they  are  fed  twice  a  day  on  what- 
ever   they  fancy,  and    given    a  drink    of 
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water.  If  unidentified,  they  are  exam- 
ined and  described  by  the  young  lady 
yonder  at  a  desk  in  the  office.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  lens,  and  in  the  other 
the  glass  box  cover,  over  which  the  cater- 
pillar moves  restlessly.  It  proves  to  be  a 
geometer,  and  after  crawling  disconso- 
lately around  the  lid,  it  strikes  an  oratori- 
cal attitude,  with  all  forelegs  in  the  air, 
and  so  remains. 

Describing  a  caterpillar  is  no  trifling 
matter.  Date  and  food  are  given,  form 
and  color  are  noticed,  and  as  particular 
attention  given  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  as  if  the  object  measured  feet  in- 
stead of  millimetres.  The  description, 
expressed  in  scientific  terms,  is  read  to 
the  professor,  who  usually  makes  some 
correction  in  regard  to  color,  —  for  these 
mites  are  often  as  varied  and  brilliant  as 
the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  —  and  then  the 
corrected  copy  is  laid  away  in  a  brown 


war  and  of  the  chase,  —  double  and  sin- 
gle barrelled  pumps,  bellows,  large  and 
small,  with  funnel  attachments,  "  killing 
bottles  "  loaded  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
long-handled  field  nets,  short-handled 
beating  and  water  nets.  Presses  or 
"  setting  boards"  stand  near,  filled  with 
moths  and  butterflies,  their  rounded  bod- 
ies in  the  slots,  their  soft  wings  spread 
and  held  in  place  with  pieces  of  glass  or 
strips  of  paper.  The  deft  feminine  fin- 
gers which  arranged  them  are  now  busy 
mounting  other  specimens  in  the  cabinet 
drawers.  With  a  pair  of  jeweller's  forceps, 
broadened  and  finely  lined  to  hold  the 
pin,  she  picks  up  her  impaled  gem  and 
adjusts  it  in  its  place.  The  winged  atom 
is  transfixed  on  the  finest  silver  wire 
twisted  about  a  slender  pin,  where  it 
makes  as  brave  an  appearance  as  possi- 
ble with  every  microscopic  feather  opened. 
The    scientific    touch    is    nowhere    more 


WITH   PHOSPHATE. 


WITHOUT    PHOSPHATE. 


Showing    Effect   of   Phosphate   on    Corn. 


cover  inscribed  with  the  number  of  the 
insect.  This  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a 
life  history ;  for  as  the  insect  progresses 
through  its  metamorphosis,  notes  are 
added.  Other  caterpillars  are  "  put  up  " 
in  jars  of  alcohol,  where  they  look  to  the 
cursory  glance  like  some  sort  of  mixed 
pickles.  Those  to  be  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  are  emptied  and  inflated,  by 
means  of  a  bulb  syringe,  over  an  alcohol 
lamp. 

The  office  also  contains  the  reference 
library  and  bulletins ;  and  through  an 
open  door  beyond  appear  implements  of 


essential  than  in  an  insectary,  in  the 
separating  of  finest  membranes  and  the 
manipulation  of  delicate  little  bodies, 
particularly  in  the  examinations  for  de- 
scription. "  Her  insects  do  not  die," 
is  the  professor's  commendation  of  his 
principal  assistant,  and  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  her  care  for  his  "  creatures  "  he 
has  named  a  new  insect  of  his  discovery 
in  her  honor. 

The  greenhouse  of  the  insectary  is  an 
infirmary,  containing  pansies  with  their 
pretty  faces  eaten  out  and  disfigured, 
emaciated  pinks,  roses    under    treatment 
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for  red  spiders,  apple-trees  half  dead 
with  woolly  lice,  and  a  miniature  cran- 
berry bog  displaying  the  ravages  of  the 
fireworm.  Some  oi  these  are  doctored 
with  Paris  green,  and  some  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  and  for  some  the  remedy  is  yet 
to  be  found.  Yox  science,  as  far  removed 
from  impatience  as  from  idleness,  will 
watch  ten  years  to  see  if  an  insect  pu- 
pates in  the  ground  or  among  the  leaves 
of  a  plant.  "  Burn  the  leaves,"  is  ob- 
viously the  advice  if  the  insect  is  there ; 
"  plough,  and  plant  a  crop  upon  which  the 
insect  cannot  feed,"  if  it  is  in  the  ground. 
The  question  of  hibernation  has  proved 
another  problem.  For  a  long  time  the 
cranberry  moth  of  New  Jersey  evaded  its 
pursuers  by  its  di-morphism  ;  the  color 
of  the  yellow  leaf  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  as  gray  as  the  cold  twig 
to  which  it  clung.  Twice  in  a  year  in- 
stead of  once  does  it  pupate  and  emerge, 


examining  curiously  the  winding  galleries 
through  which  the  leaf-miner  has  eaten 
its  way,  wondering  at  the  suspension  of 
the  graptas  hooked  into  buttons  of  silk 
of  their  own  spinning.  But  it  is  not  to 
admire  or  be  curious  or  wonder  that  the 
entomologist  is  here,  but  to  help  the 
farmer,  the  horticulturist,  and  the  gardener 
to  fight  their  insect  enemies.  So  the  letters 
pouring  in  at  every  mail  testify.  This 
man  complains  of  "  millers"  on  his  grape- 
vine ;  that  one,  of  "  bugs  "  in  the  flour  ;  an 
anxious  housewife  is  frantic  over  the  car- 
pet beetles  ;  and  from  a  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berry grower  comes  a  complaint  of  the 
tipworm.  Each  petitioner  receives  the 
aid  which  each  requires. 

The  use  of  the  insectary  is  new.  Be- 
sides this  one,  there  are  only  two,  one  at 
Cornell  University  and  one  at  London, 
the  latter  a  mere  show  place.  Yet  an 
English  entomologist  estimates  the   pro- 


Meteorological    Observatory. 

SHOWING    I'ULVIOMETER,    AMMOMETER,    AND    ANEMOSCOPE. 


clothed   by  protective  instinct  according 
to  the  season. 

Respect  for  the  minute  intelligences 
directing  these  exquisitely  endowed  or- 
ganisms grows  as  we  proceed,  admiring 
the  architecture  of  the  leaf- roller's  nest, 


portion  of  insects  to  each  plant  as  six  to 
one.  Harris,  more  conservative,  places 
it  as  four  to  one.  Prof.  Riley,  United 
States  entomologist  of  Washington,  places 
the  number  of  species  in  the  world  at  not 
far  from  ten  millions.     There  are  certainly 
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millions  of  insects  to  be  found  on  a  sin- 
gle plant,  and  each  hungry  larva  eats 
many  times  its  own  weight  in  a  day. 

Every  now  and  then  the  cry  arises, 
"That  which  the  palmer  worm  hath  left 
hath  the  locust  eaten ;  that  which  the 
locust  hath  left  hath  the  cankerworm 
eaten  ;  and  that  which  the 
cankerworm  hath  left  hath 
the  caterpillar  eaten."  The 
locust  and  the  grasshopper, 
the  wheat  midge  and  the 
Hessian  fly,  the  chinch  bug 
and  the  potato  beetle, — 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  list,  there  are  certainly 
no  bounds  to  the  numbers, 
there  is  no  power  in  words 
to  express  their  swift,  silent, 
complete  devastation.  In 
the  agriculture  of  the  future, 
the  insectary  and  its  defences 
will  play  a  prominent  part. 

Upon  entering  the   labo- 
ratory of  the  vegetable   pa- 
thologist,  one  is    impressed 
by    the    magnitude    of  the 
preparations  and  the  incon- 
spicuousness    of  the  objects 
of    investigation.       In    the 
library  are  heavy  books  and 
complete    herbaria ;    in    the 
sterilizing  room,  large  ovens 
and  a  variety  of  instruments  ; 
in    the    culture    room,  what 
appear  to  be  some  pieces  of 
mouldy  bread    under  glass. 
The    disproportion    is    only 
apparent.     No  one  who  has 
seen  a  field  of  potatoes  yield 
to  the  "  blight,"  their  green 
leaves  and  plump  tubers  turned  to  a  mass 
of  putrefaction  in  a  day ;    no    one    who 
has  seen   the    sensitive    corn   develop  in 
its  tissues  the  cancerous  "  smut,"  bloating 
and  blackening  its  snowy  kernels  until  it 
seems    to   look  piteously  over  its  burden 
of  corruption  imploring  help  ;  no  one  who 
has  watched  the  plum-tree  and  the  cherry 
wrestling  with    the    "black    knot"    until 
their  fibres  fill  and  swell  like  the  veins  of 
the   Laocoon,  can  look  upon  the  smallest 
spore  of  a  fungus  with  indifference.     For 
it    has    at    last  become   a   certainty   that 
"  blight  "and  "  smut  "   and  the  "  black 


knot"  are  due  to  the  action  of  parasitic 
fungi,  germinating  and  growing  in  con- 
formity to  fixed  laws;  and  the  seeming 
mould  on  the  bread  under  the  glass 
covers  in  the  culture  room  came  from 
the  spores  of  these  parasites  sown  on 
nutrient     substances     fur     purposes      of 


Insectary  —  Preparing   Caterpillars   for    Mounting. 

experiment  and  investigation.  In  the 
case  of  the  corn  and  of  the  potato, 
the  germinating  threads  have  mingled 
with  the  exhausted  tissues  of  the  host 
plant,  and  the  black  powder  or  the  slimy 
mass  is  the  result.  The  distortion  and 
the  swelling,  as  with  the  fruit  trees  in- 
fected by  the  black  knot,  are  due  to 
the  attempt  of  the  unhappy  host  to 
throw  off  the  intruding  organism.  Small 
wonder  is  it,  that  in  the  fields  and 
orchards  thus  dealt  with  men  thought 
they  saw  a  revelation  of  divine  disfavor 
or  devil's  malice. 
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Called  by  its  proper  name  and  no 
longer  deemed  a  mysterious  visitation,  the 
fungus  remains  an  uncanny  object ;  the 
more  that  is  known  ot  it  the  more  it 
appears  to  transgress  the  ethics  of  an 
honest  planthood.  Its  manner  of  fasten- 
ing upon  a  "host,"  of  sending  its  fila- 
ments deep   down  among   the  life  juices 


Hatch    Barn. 

and  slowly  drawing  out  their  strength, 
until  the  tissues  are  helpless  to  contend 
with  death,  excites  feelings  of  loathing 
and  dread.  Its  enormous  powers  of  re- 
production and  locomotion,  millions  of 
spores  lifted  and  borne  by  the  breeze 
over  vast  distances,  its  variety  of  forms 
so  diverse  that  they  baffle  the  careful 
student  after  long  examination,  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  is  overcome  and 
exterminated,  all  contribute  to  a  power 
overshadowing  and  thwarting  the  inno- 
cent plant  as  demons  of  old  story  over- 
shadowed and  thwarted  the  objects  of 
their  hate.  As  to  the  saprophytes,  the 
corpse  plants,  they  are  veritable  "  ghouls." 

One  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
the  herbaria  of  fungi  differing  widely  from 
the  herbaria  of  the  flowers.  The  airy 
structures  of  the  Coprinus  and  of  the 
Mucor  have  collapsed  like  the  fabrics  of 
magic  when  confronted  by  a  wholesome 
influence.  The  gay  coloring  of  the 
"saucer  fungi"  and  of  the  "red  rust"  has 
dulled  and  vanished,  like  the  charm  of 
Mephisto  when  his  power  is  gone.  A 
pressed  flower  is  pathetic  in  its  appeal 
to  an  honest  and  lovely  past,  in  outlines 
still  vigorous  and  tints  that  endure.  A 
pressed  fungus  is  as  disconnected  and  as 
repulsive  as  old  rags  or  dead  skin. 

it  is  easy  to  be  unfair  to  the  fungus. 
After  all,  in  its  preying  upon  other  lives 


it  obeys  an  impulse  as  legitimate  as  that 
which  sends  the    lion    or    the    tiger    out 
hunting.     It  is  hungry.     It  has  no  food 
and  having  no  chlorophyll  cannot  make 
any.     It  is  bound  to  play  the  brigand  or 
die  ;  and  as  nothing  dies    voluntarily  in 
this  world,  not  even  a  fungus,  it  springs 
upon  a  succulent  vegetable  or  a  stalwart 
tree,   penetrates  between  the 
cells    and    fastens    on    their 
sides,    or    spreads    over    the 
surface    and     fastens     there, 
with  the  same  sang-froid  and 
good  appetite    which    attend 
the  bacillus  and  the  bacterium 
in    their    feast    upon    human 
tissues.       Our  sympathies  are 
with    the    "hosts,"  plant  or 
man,    but    undoubtedly    the 
fungi  have  a  case  if  any  one 
is    unprejudiced    enough    to 
see  it. 
The  aid  furnished  by  the  herbaria  and 
by  jars  of  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol 
is    supplemented    by    Prof.    Humphrey's 
drawings  of  the  various  cultures  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  development.     These  are  left 
for  reference  in  drawers  of  the  library  and 
are  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

In  the  preparation  of  cultures,  the  ut- 
most care  is  required  to  procure  a  per- 
fectly sterilized  "  medium  "  or  food.  The 
pertinacity  of  the  fungus  in  clinging  to  life 
is  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  his  minute 
kinsmen,  the  bacteria,  whose  germs  sur- 
vive successive  boilings.  Accordingly, 
the  vessel  which  is  to  contain  the  medium, 
its  mouth  closed  with  absorbent  cotton,  is 
first  placed  in  a  sterilizing  oven.  Then 
both  vessel  and  medium  are  submitted  to 
intermittent  sterilization,  leaving  intervals 
of  perhaps  twenty-four  hours  between  the 
exposures  to  a  heat  of  3200  Fahrenheit. 
To  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  fungus,  a 
variety  of  foods  is  welcome,  —  an  infusion 
of  prunes,  potato  broth,  beef  tea,  and 
either  of  these  thickened  by  the  addition 
of  gelatine  or  of  agaragar,  the  Japanese 
sea  moss.  A  piece  of  bread  is  dipped  in 
the  decoction  and  placed  on  a  glass  bench 
surrounded  by  water,  in  the  "culture 
chamber,"  which  consists  of  two  glass 
covers  put  together.  Upon  this  bread 
are  sown  the  spores  of  the  fungus  to  be 
studied.     In  a  day  tiny  filaments  appear, 
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white  and  fine  as  frost  needles.  They 
grow  with  the  speed  which  mushrooms 
have  made  proverbial,  cover  the  bread, 
and  develop  spore  threads  or  spore  cups, 
which  in  time  give  rise  to  new  forms.  At 
present  a  culture  of  especial  interest  is  a 
cucumber  disease  known  among  the  gar- 
deners as  "timber  rot,"  variously  attrib- 
uted to  a  gallfly,  to  the  curculio  and  to 
"a  diseased  constitution,"  but  conclu- 
sively proved,  by  experiment,  to  be  the 
product  of  fungous  growth. 

The  cucumber  fungus  gathers  its  white 
threads  into  sckrotia,  black  resting  bodies 
which  fall  off  and  after  a  time  give  rise  to 
tiny  spore  cups,  showing  the  long,  sweep- 
ing curves  of  the  cornucopia.     Horns  of 
plenty  indeed  they  prove  to  be,  for  from 
one  of  those  microscopic  cups,  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  come  millions  of 
spores.     A    countless    number    of    sacs, 
mouth  up,  and  covered 
by  the  most  fragile  of 
membranes,  fill  the  cup 
to  the  brim ;  and  every 
sac    contains    eight 
spores.    When  the  sacs 
are  dry,  if  the  finger  is 
drawn     lightly    across 
the    top    of   the    cup, 
out  come   the    spores 
like  a  puff  of  powder, 
ready  to  fasten  on  the 
host  plant   and  begin 

life  OVer    again.  Radishes   Grown    without 

The  black  knot  has  Electricity. 

both  summer  and 
winter  spores,  the  former  appearing  in 
the  culture  room  at  present.  These  coni- 
dia,  borne  on  branching  threads,  were 
sown  on  prune  gelatine,  and  have  swelled 
into  elliptical  forms,  producing  threads 
whose  tops  present  the  appearance  of 
dark  brown  velvet.  Upon  these  erect 
threads  appear  cone-shaped  spores  like 
those  sown  at  first.  The  winter  spores 
are  formed  in  cavities  beneath  the  check- 
ered surface  of  the  knot. 

Next  to  the  microscope,  the  favorite  in- 
strument of  the  laboratory  is  the  micro- 
tome, used  for  cutting  sections  at  any  angle 
and  at  almost  any  width,  filmy  sheets  one 
eight- thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
falling  smoothly  from  its  knife.  In  a  rear 
room  are  to  be  found  the  machines  for 


spraying,   force    pumps    in    various    sizes 
and  patterns. 

The  treatment  for  fungous  diseases  of 
plants,  as  for  human  diseases  of  parasitic 
origin,  is  largely  preventive.  Prof.  Hum- 
phrey says  to  the  farmer  and  the  fruit 
grower,  as  the  doctor  to  those  of  his  pa- 
tients in  danger  of  infection  :  Keep  up 
the  general  health.  Take  care  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  food.  Remove  every 
tangible  trace  of  disease.  Burn  infected 
plants.  Here  are  no  hospitals  and  no 
quarantine,  only  Gehenna.  Remove  the 
wild  plants  from  roadways  and  hedges,  if 
subject  to  the  same  disease  or  bearing 
complementary  spores  where  the  fungus  is 
pleomorphic.  Disinfect.  Preserve  per- 
fect cleanliness. 

When  extreme  measures  are  to  be 
taken,  there  are  the  fungicides,  based,  for 
the  most  part,  on  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
spray  to  be  fine  and 
steady,  forming  upon 
the  plant  a  copper  coat 
of  mail. 

Now  arises  a  panic. 
Who  will  dare  to  eat 
the  cabbages  and  grapes 
which  have  been  sprayed 


Radishes    Grown    with    Electricity. 

with  copper.  In  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  arguments  are 
set  forth  to  prove  that  an  individual 
must  consume  twenty-eight  heads  of 
cabbage  at  a  sitting  or  several  hundred 
bushels  of  grapes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
poisonous  dose  of  arsenic,  when  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  have  been  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  gain 
from  spraying,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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grape  growers,  in  1891,  was  $37,000,  of 
which  Si 3.000  was  saved  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

However,  prevention  is  always  best,  and 
it  may  be  that  after  we  have  ourselves 
learned  to  live  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture's laws  and  have  spread  our  mantle  of 
safety  over  the  animals  that  have  become 
as  trusting  children  in  our  households, 
we  shall  find  it  worth  while  to  protect 
these  other  remoter,  humbler  relatives, 
that,  in  innocent  imitation,  have  kept 
pace  with  us  all  the  way  in  sun  and  storm, 
grateful  to  care,  sensitive  to  neglect,  gen- 
erous in  returning  what  is  bestowed  upon 
them  multiplied  a  thousand-fold. 

The  insecticides  and  fungicides  which 
Prof.  Fernald  and  Prof.  Humphrey  devise 
in  their  laboratories,  Prof.  Maynard  applies 
to  the  orchards  and  gardens  under  his 
supervision.  With  leaf  blights  and  fruit 
rots  and  powdery  mildews,  with  tent  cat- 
erpillars and  cankerworms,  the  codling 
moth  and  the  curculio,  he  makes  no  truce, 
employing  the  heavy  artillery  of  knap- 
sacks and  horse  engines  as  well  as  the 
light  hydrosprayers  and  pumps.     To  the 
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entomologist  and  the  vegetable  patholo- 
gist, the  tree  defoliated  by  insects  or  so 
preyed  upon  by  fungous  growths  that  its 
shrivelled  leaves  soon  fall,  is  an  instance 
of  depredation  or  disease  ;  to  the  horti- 
culturist, something  which  he  has  cared 
for  and  cherished  is  in  danger  of  its  life. 
He  realizes,  as  no  other  can,  that  in  rob- 
bing the  tree  of  its  leaves  the  enemy  has 
robbed  it  of  hand  and  mouth  and  digest- 


ive organs,  that  the  wood  will  fail  to  ma- 
ture for  lack  of  carbon,  that  the  fruit  will 
fail  for  lack  of  substances  evolved  from  the 
carbon. 

The  production  of  fruit  is  of  necessity 
a  weakening  process,  and  the  fruit  bearers 
are  the  first  to  suffer,  in  their  debilitated 
condition,  from  the  winged  or  vegetative 
scourges.  It  is  in  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, then,  that  the  merits  of  the  sprays 
should  find  most  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion. This  has  been  the  case.  There 
are  twenty  varieties  of  grapes  which  have 
never  been  successfully  grown  hitherto 
and  which  since  the  preservation  of  their 
leaves  by  copper  sprays  show  an  aston- 
ishing vigor.  This  is  true  of  the  Rogers 
hybrids,  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  Iona. 
Peaches,  apples,  and  pears  bear  out  the 
testimony.  Next  to  fruit  bearers,  such 
plants  as  are  grown  under  glass  are  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  to  infection,  as  cultivation 
always  brings  new  diseases  in  its  train. 
Here,  too,  the  results  are  eminently  grat- 
ifying. 

The  attacks  of  mice  and  woodchucks 
are  not  to  be  disregarded.  Painting  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  Port- 
land cement  and  Paris  green 
has  saved  them  from  being 
girdled  by  the  sharp  little 
teeth. 

Next    in    importance    to 
the    defences  against  insect 
and  fungus  and  the   attacks 
of  small  animals  is  the  pro- 
tection against  the    weather. 
Upon  such  protection  hangs 
the  destiny  of  the  peach  crop 
in    New    England.       Every 
sort  of  experiment  is  being 
tried  to  time   the  attack  of 
the  cold  and  to  meet  its  un- 
kindly advances.     The  buds 
of  the  peach  are   examined 
once  a  week  during  the  winter,  five  hun- 
dred buds  being  cut  open  at  each  examina- 
tion.    The  trees  have  been  shielded  with 
straw  and  with  building  paper,  and  recently 
they  have  been  "boxed"  in  a  structure  of 
lattice  work  lined  with  paper.     On  severe 
nights  a  lantern   has  been   placed   inside 
the  quasi  "house"  to  modify  its  tempera- 
ture.    In  the  case  of  large  peach-trees  it 
has  been    found    practicable  to   cut   the 
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roots  on  one  side  and  bend  the  tree  over 
to  the  ground,  securing  its  safety  through 
the  winter  at  the  expense  of  the  few  sev- 
ered roots.  By  an  apparent  paradox, 
peach-trees  are  always  planted  in  an  ex- 
posed place.  This  is  in  order  that  the 
sun  may  not  act  upon  the  buds  and  cause 
them  to  start  too  soon. 

Apples  endure  bravely  the  rigor  of  the 


In  testing  methods  of  protection,  the 
construction  of  greenhouses  is  noteworthy. 
Concrete  walls  are  compared  with  those 
of  hollow  brick,  and  both  with  a  framed 
hollow  wall,  covered  with  lining  boards, 
building  paper,  and  sheathing.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  last. 

Of  putting  on  the  sash  and  of  heating 
and  glazing  there  are  four  or  five  methods 
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New  England  winter,  proving  their  right 
of  descent  from  the  wild  stock  still  to  be 
found,  here  and  there,  on  the  neighboring 
hills,  small  and  sturdy  as  mountain  ponies. 
Pears,  too,  are  left  exposed,  as  are  also 
the  large  vineyards,  it  being  thought  best 
to  discard  from  cultivation  such  varieties 
as  cannot  endure  the  climate. 

The  strawberries  are  covered  with  old 
straw  and  hay,  but  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries  shirk  for  themselves. 

Tender  flowering  plants  are  protected 
or  brought  into  the  greenhouses.  The 
hyacinths  and  tulips  are  covered,  not 
because  they  require  it,  but  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  going  so  deep  as  to  delay 
their  early  appearance  in  the  spring. 
And  the  pine  boughs  which  are  set  up 
around  the  rhododendrons  and  laurels 
and  andromedas  are  not  a  shield  from 
cold,  but  from  the  too  direct  rays  of  the 
winter  sun. 


employed.  The  experiments  in  heating 
have  been  carried  on  for  several  years, 
and  a  careful  record  kept  of  the  results. 
Small  pipes,  in  this  test,  are  preferred  to 
large,  hot  water  to  steam,  and  under- 
bench  to  over-bench  piping.  In  glazing 
the  trial  of  zinc  strip  is  watched  with  in- 
terest,—  the  Z  strip,  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  shape  of  the  extreme  ends.  It  lays 
over  one  glass  and  under  the  other,  form- 
ing a  close  joint  and  a  flat  surface  to  meet 
the  sash  bar. 

For  the  preservation  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables there  are  the  storage  cellars.  In 
the  great  outer  room,  the  celery  will  be 
housed  in  the  fall.  In  the  cold  rooms 
opening  from  it,  the  vegetables  will  find 
place.  They  are  filled  now  with  berries 
picked  for  market.  Great  Sharpless  and 
Bubach  strawberries,  the  luscious  Beder 
Wood  and  the  tempting  ''Twenty-four." 
Raspberries,  too,  are  here  in  abundance, 
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tempting  red  Cuthbert  and  Marlboros,  and 

the  magnificent  Nemaha  "black  caps." 

The  innermost  cellar  of  all  is  reserved 
for  testing  the  keeping  qualities  of  fruits. 
The  heavy  double  doors  swing  open  with 
an  impressive  tardiness.  An  odor,  musty 
and  sweet,  floats  outward  ;  the  odor  of 
wine,  impressed,  hoarded  in  the  same 
delicate  globes  in  which  Nature  herself 
distilled  it.  The  grapes  were  removed 
last  March,  but  their  fragrant  presence 
clings  to  the  damp  walls  and  the  earthen 
floor  and  mingles  with  the  perfume  of 
big  Ben  Davis  apples,  white  Pewaukee, 
and  strangely  marked  Fallawaters,  red 
russets  and  brown,  and  with  green  Mount 
Vernon  and  Columbia  pears.  They  are 
all  as  firm  and  bright  as  when  they 
were  stored  ten  months  ago,  and  bid 
fair  to  hold  their  own  for  another  year. 

The  warm  midsummer  air  is  wonder- 
fully dry  and  full  of  life  after  the  tomb- 
like chill  of  the  cellars,  and  the  botanical 
gardens  look  brighter  than  when  they 
vanished  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  simple 
prettiness  of  the  phlox,  the  challenging 
richness  of  the  peonies,  the  delicacy  of 
the  spiraea,  the  intense  scarlet  of  the 
Oriental  poppies  draw  the  attention,  now 
here,  now  there,  among  the  silver  spruces 
and  the  fairy-like  Japanese  maples  and 
the  weeping  poplars,  elms,  willows,  mul- 
berries, and  larches,  which  droop  like 
tearful  nymphs  about  the  lawns.  Every- 
where the  "  permanent  and  indestruc- 
tible "  white  labels  of  iron  on  an  iron 
standard  proclaim  the  superintendence 
of  the  station.  They  name  the  plants 
and  shrubs  growing  in  orchard  and 
field,  and  furnish  the  index  of  this  living 
notebook  of  the  cultivator,  the  textbook 
of  the  student.  All  the  experimental 
work  is  done  by  the  students,  and  thus 
a  circulatory  medium  more  definite  and 
far  reaching  than  the  bulletin  is  obtained. 

As  the  servant  of  the  public,  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  the  station  is 
continually  occupied  with  a  variety  of 
te^ts,  but  its  favorite  work  has  been  in 
the  line  of  experimenting  with  the  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Whenever  a  new  name  appears,  it  is 
sought  out,  studied  carefully,  its  possi- 
bilities developed,  and  a  report  made 
to  buyers. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  varieties 
of  strawberries  have  been  tabulated,  the 
tables  giving  their  vigor,  amount  of  rust, 
firmness,  shape,  flavor,  color,  sweetness, 
texture,  productiveness,  time  of  blooming, 
and  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  first 
berry.  Similar  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared for  raspberries,  blackberries,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  grapes.  With  flowers, 
the  productiveness  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  blossoms.  Tags  are  affixed 
to  the  blossoms  just  before  they  mature, 
and  the  number  recorded.  Only  the 
flowers  thus  marked  are  cut. 

Vegetables,  however  comely  and  whole- 
some, do  not  attract  the  general  interest 
vouchsafed  to  flowers  and  fruit.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  cabbage  collector,  or  a 
fancier  of  bunch-onions  ?  But  the  mania 
of  the  vineyard  and  of  the  orchard  may 
become  as  potent  as  the  fever  which 
possesses  the  bibliophile  or  the  numis- 
matist, and  more  so.  The  rarity  of  Al- 
dines,  and  the  quaintness  of  Elzevirs,  go 
unrecognized  by  the  masses.  A  coin  of 
Ephesus,  or  of  Alexandria,  is  to  them 
but  the  object  of  a  moment's  curiosity, 
but  the  bloom  upon  the  grape,  the  fine 
flavor  of  the  peach,  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  the  carnation,  the  texture  of  the  rose, — 
these  satisfy  the  highest  appreciation  and 
tempt  the  most  unstimulated.  Seldom, 
indeed,  do  those  who  pass  the  station 
fail  to  pause  and  look  up  at  the  sunny 
vineyards  on  the  hill  and  across  the 
flourishing  orchards  and  fair  gardens  be- 
low it. 

With  agriculture  it  is  quite  another 
affair.  Some  knowledge  of  the  science 
is  requisite  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
results.  Under  the  marble  curves  of  a 
Venus  or  an  Apollo,  the  anatomist  sees 
the  articulation  of  bones  and  the  play 
of  muscles ;  under  radiant  meadow  and 
wind-tossed  field,  the  agriculturist  sees 
drainage,  cultivation,  the  rotation  of  crops. 
He  is  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  very 
kind  of  fertilizer  used,  especially  since 
the  institution  of  soil  tests  in  February, 
1889,  when  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, summoned  the  directors  of  the 
experiment  stations,  and  others  interested 
in  field  and    plot    experiment,  to    adopt 
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some  uniform  method  for  examining  the 
soils  of  various  localities  and  ascertaining 
their    several   needs.     Chemical    analysis 
had    disappointed    expectation.      It    was 
possible    to    analyze    the    crop    and    the 
land,    and    to    compare    the    results,  but 
that    subtle    something   which  defies  the 
reagents  of  the  laboratory,  screening  by 
a   baffling    frankness    the    most  cunning 
concealment,    the    secret  of   "the   in- 
accessible    workshop"     went     undis- 
covered.      Turning    his    back    upon 
tubes  and  flasks,  the  agriculturist  put 
the    question    directly    to    the    soil : 
What  do    you  need    in  order  to  pro- 
duce   such    and    such    crops    in    the 
greatest   abundance  and    at    the  least 
expense  ? 

In  accordance  with  the  methods 
determined  upon  at  Washington,  the 
experimenters  prepared  fields  of  the 
prescribed  dimensions,  marked  off  by 
stakes  into  long  parallel  plots,  choosing 
this  form  to  overcome  the  variations 
of  contour  and  fertility.  In  preparing 
the  first  plot  no  fertilizer  was  used; 
in  the  second,  nitrogen,  represented 
by  nitrate  of  soda  ;  in  the  third,  phos- 
phoric acid,  represented  by  dissolved 
boneblack ;  in  the  fourth,  no  fertilizer 
again ;  the  fifth  plot  contained  muriate 
of  potash  ;  the  sixth,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid ;  the  seventh,  nitrogen  and 
potash ;  and  so  on,  until  every  combina- 
tion of  these  three  great  elements  of 
plant  food  had  been  employed.  Between 
the  plots  one  row  of  the  crop  was  planted 
in  order  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  plants  upon  other  food  than  that  set 
before  them. 

In  procuring  the  evidence,  crops  were 
weighed  at  harvest  time,  Prof.  Brooks 
substituting  a  comparison  of  the  increase 
and  decrease  for  the  gross  weight  and 
finding  in  this  revised  form  just  the  hair's- 
breadth  of  difference,  which  means  so 
much  in  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
fact.  Every  fertilized  plot  was  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  two  nearest  nothings 
and  with  the  other  fertilizers  and  combina- 
tions. In  this  manner  an  unequivocal  re- 
sponse was  obtained  to  the  question. 

Variations  of  this  experiment  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  wide  territory  made 
use  of  by  the  station.     In  a  quarter  acre 


devoted  to  corn,  one  half  the  field  is  pre- 
pared with  manure,  the  other  with  half 
as  much  manure  mixed  with  potash. 
Bisecting  the  field  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, white  mustard  is  sown  among  the 
stalks,  Prof.  Brooks  contending  that 
the  mustard  conserves  the  soluble  ni- 
trates in  the  soil  and  prevents  their 
being   washed    out    during    heavy    rains. 


Chemical    Laboratory. 

The  independent  action  of  various  plant 
foods  is  exemplified  by  a  field  of  clover. 
It  was  sown  by  machinery.  There  was 
no  cause  for  variations  save  in  the  differ- 
ence of  fertilizers ;  but  where  nitrate  of 
potash  was  applied  the  light  green  of  the 
clover  is  all  that  can  be  seen,  while  the 
nitrate  of  soda  has  rendered  the  deep 
green  of  the  grass  equally  conspicuous. 
Differing  in  color  from  both  of  these  sec- 
tions, moreover,  is  that  part  of  the  field 
lying  between  the  stakes,  and  unfertil- 
ized. The  entire  surface  shows  the  reg- 
ular markings  of  a  Highland  plaid. 
Quality  as  well  as  quantity  is  investigated, 
sulphates  proving  more  efficacious  than 
muriates  in  giving  to  potatoes  dryness 
and  starch.  The  manner  of  planting  is 
also  considered,  sowing  broadcast  yield- 
ing to  the  drills. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  soil  tests  comes 
the  trial  of  new  and  imported  crops  :  — 
Japanese  radishes,  bulky  and  white,  grow- 
ing to  the  length  of  two  feet  and  weigh- 
ing as  high  as  eight  pounds ;  Japanese 
millets, panicum  miliaceu7n,  and  pa?iicum 
C7'us  galli  plumed  like  Pampas  grass  and 
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maturing  a  small  shining  brown  seed 
which  the  birds  plunder  and  the  hens  find 
delicious  ;  and  the  italicum  growing  a 
thick  heavy  top  which  droops  effectively 
beside  the  corn  in  the  field  where  they 
are  compared  as  foods  ;  Japanese  beans, 
with  broad  low  leaves  flapping  in  the 
wind  and  curious  pods  which  seem  to 
have  slid  from  a  Satsuma  jar  or  a  Banko 
teapot.  There  are  two  classes  of  these 
beans  —  the  Japanese  Soja  or  Soya  bean, 
"  the  delicious  soy,"  of  which  there  are 
seven  varieties  under  cultivation,  and  a 
smaller  thin-skinned  bean  which,  boiled, 
sifted,  sweetened  and  colored,  forms  a 
favorite  Japanese  confection.  Japanese 
hemp  and  French  grown  in  neighboring 
rows  are  also  cultivated  for  comparison, 
and  several  varieties  of  Belgian  flax. 

Every  inch  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  is  plied  with  questions. 
This  fertilizer  or  that,  this  machine  or 
another,  —  which  will  you  have  ?  Hay 
caps  made  of  cotton,  hay  caps  oiled,  and 
those  made  of  wood  pulp  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  water.  Seeds  are  gathered  for 
distribution.  Hay  is  baled  by  means  of 
a  "  perpetual  baler"  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions. Silage  is  prepared  with  two 
great  cutting  machines,  one  like  a  lawn 
mower,  the  other  having  three  large 
knives  in  its  revolving  wheel.  The  silos 
are  but  empty  black  pits  at  present,  their 
shining  sides  sprinkled  with  fragments  of 
last  year's  hoard.  They  are  built  with 
double  boards,  thickly  smeared  with  hot 
tar.  After  the  finely  chopped  fodder  is 
in,  layers  of  straw  are  placed  on  top,  cov- 
vered  with  thick  building  paper.  Planks, 
a  trifle  short  to  permit  settling,  are  laid 
upon  the  papers,  and  upon  the  planks  a 
foot  of  sand,  as  weight. 

Ensilage  is  carried  on  at  both  the 
barns,  "  the  old  barn,"  contemporaneous 
with  the  origin  of  the  college,  and  "  the 
new  barn,"  rich  in  modern  improvements 
and  containing  offices,  fertilizer  room, 
grain  room  and  seed  room,  together  with 
the  wings  for  the  experimental  feeding  of 
stock,  and  cellars  where  roots  are  stored 
and  sheep  and  swine  are  housed.  Here 
were  prepared  the  specimens  of  grain  sent 
to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  along  with 
specimens  of  soils  from  different  parts  of 
the  State. 


In  the  old  barn  are  the  great  haymows, 
the  silage  and  baling  machines  and, 
below  stairs,  the  fine  handsome  cattle, 
fastened  in  their  stalls  by  every  conceiv- 
able method.  A  mild-eyed  creature,  as 
helpless  in  the  old-fashioned  rigid  stan- 
chions as  Jeremiah  in  the  stocks,  rolls  an 
appealing  glance  at  us.  Beside  her,  a 
sleek  Holstein  swings  a  movable  yoke  at 
right  angles  with  the  stall.  There  are 
yokes  crooked  and  straight,  chain  and 
single  and  swinging  stanchions,  and  all 
sorts  of  patent  ties.  Records  of  daily 
milk  yield,  giving  the  date  and  weight  of 
each  milking,  are  affixed  to  the  wall  of 
this  bovine  dormitory.  One  bears  the 
aristocratic  names  of  the  pure-breds,  the 
Twilights  and  Buttercups,  the  Emilias 
and  Cornelias  of  proud  Shorthorn  and 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  and  Jersey 
stock.  The  other  is  inscribed  with  the 
Bets  and  Jos  and  Nancys  of  plebeian  de- 
scent. Each  cow  has  her  stall  and  her 
name  above  it,  and  each  in  her  own 
dignified  and  modest  way  is  assisting  the 
station  in  its  experiments.  The  fawn-like 
calves,  curled  up  in  their  bunks,  will  have 
their  part,  too,  to  play,  and  that  a  vital 
one.  Their  little  dead  stomachs,  full  or 
fasting,  will  bear  witness  to  the  strength 
of  the  rennet  obtained  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

The  Southdowns  are  at  the  other  end 
of  the  pasture.  "Coss!  Coss  !  Coss  !  " 
There  is  a  stir  among  them.  "  C'nan  ! 
C'nan  !  C'nan  !  "  One  adventurous  spirit 
answers  with  a  bleat  and  sets  off  on  a 
trot ;  the  rest  follow.  They  disappear  in 
the  hollow  and  reappear  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  their  pretty  brown  faces  peering 
questioningly  up  at  us.  "  C'nan  !  C'nan  ! 
C'nan  ! "  They  patter  forward,  all  bleating 
now,  inviting  the  offering  which  does  not 
come.  It  is  a  pity  to  disappoint  them. 
We  drive  down  to  the  cribs  for  corn. 
Will  they  come  a  second  time?  It  is  a 
trial  of  animal  trustfulness  not  down  in 
the  bulletins.  After  some  delay  and 
much  discussion,  they  start  again,  down 
the  hill,  two  belligerent  rams  conflicting 
and  pausing  to  settle  the  matter  on  the 
spot.  The  whole  company  are  finally 
grouped  before  us,  round,  symmetrical 
bodies,  trim,  brown  legs,  bright,  clean 
faces,  an  attractive  picture.     We  toss  the 
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corn  into  the  air.  They  receive  it,  as  it 
falls,  and  nose  it  about  not  altogether 
approvingly.  The  call  was  for  salt, — 
what  a  misappropriation  of  the  shep- 
herd's signal ! 

The  habitat  of  the  meteorological  de- 
partment of  the  station  stands  revealed  to 
the  most  unobservant.  The  gilt  arrow 
and  the  revolving  cups  are  as  unmistaka- 
ble as  the  sign  of  the  Boar's  Head  or  the 

r ,      Bunch  of 

Grapes. 


at  hand  to  perform  this  office,  and 
writes  their  readings  in  a  book.  There 
is  a  table  for  computing  the  dew-point 
from  the  difference  between  these  read- 
ings. Lieut.  Greely's  rule  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"The  difference  between  the  readings 
of  the  thermometers  multiplied  by  2.5 
and  subtracted  from  the  reading  of  the 
dry  thermometer  gives  the  approximate 
degree  to  which  the  temperature  of  the 
air  will  fall  the  coming  night  unless  there 

,       is    a    change    of    wind 

i  to  a  moist  quarter  or 
increase  of  cloudiness 
intervenes.     If  the  mer- 


NORTH    END 


They  shine  and  turn  in  the 
midst  of  cylinders,  drums, 
and  the  whatnot  of  meteoro- 
logical equipment,  on  the  top  of  a  tower 
at  the  corner  of  a  great  dormitory.  The 
room  is  small,  and  the  roof  above  it  is  a 
mere  platform. 

The  astronomer  and  the  meteorologist 
divide  the  heavens  between  them.  The 
cross  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  the 
restless  golden  fleets  which  never  come 
to  port,  distances  so  vast  and  relations 
so  complex  that  the  brain  is  giddy  before 
them,  the  enticing  harmonies  of  light, 
color,  and  form  render  the  chart  of  the 
astronomer  an  illuminated  page. 

"Morning  red," — as  ominous  as  a 
hectic  flush,  —  the  manifestations  of  rain, 
fog,  and  dew,  the  varying  pulse  of  the  wind 
and  temperatures  systematically  taken, — 
from  data  such  as  these  the  observatory 
derives  the  precautionary  measures  which 
it  urges. 

The  recording  room  contains  the  solu- 
tion of  these  puzzles.  The  first  instrument 
encountered  is  simple  enough.  It  hangs 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside  the  north  win- 
dow, and  consists  of  two  thermometers. 
One  with  a  dry  bulb  is  for  taking  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  the  other  with 
a  bulb  kept  wet  by  a  covering  of  muslin 
attached  to  a  wick  dipping  in  a  cup 
of  water  denotes  the  evaporation.  The 
meteorologist  fans  them  vigorously,  since 
the  wind,  the  natural  ventilator,   is    not 


cury    falls      [_ 

below   32°  lnsectary. 

there    will 

be  frost ;  above  360  there  is  little  danger." 

This  psychrometer,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  instruments  not  self- 
registering.  The  others  are  ticking 
solemnly  away  in  their  places,  mute, 
patient  scribes,  with  pen  forever  at  the 
paper  which  forever  slides  away  without 
an  error. 

There  are  three  wind  instruments. 
This  same  anemometer  of  the  revolving 
cups,  the  anemoscope,  whose  connection 
with  Eurus  and  Notus  and  their  wild 
company  is  by  the  gilt  arrow  or  vane, 
and  a  nameless  instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  of  the  wind.  The  four  upper 
cups  of  the  anemometer  are  set  on  the 
ends  of  a  horizontal  cross  supported  by 
a  vertical  shaft  running  up  several  feet 
above  the  roof.  They  turn  with  a  speed 
one  third  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  To 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  revolving  with 
the  cups  is  attached  an  endless  screw 
connected  with  wheels  which  move  a 
cam.  One  turn  of  the  cam  is  equivalent 
to  twenty  miles  of  wind.  It  also  brings 
the  recording  pen  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  chart ;  thus  the  number 
of  times  the  pen  crosses  this  space 
multiplied   by   twenty  gives  the  number 
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of  miles  the  wind  travels  in  a  certain 
time. 

The  chart  of  the  anemoscope  is  fixed 
on  a  cylinder  which  revolves  before  a  pen 
controlled  by  clockwork.  The  paper 
inscribed  with  the  cardinal  points  and  the 
hours  move  with  the  wind. 

To  obtain  the  force  of  the  wind,  the 
wind  is  permitted  to  beat  on  a  metal 
drum  suspended  by  chains  from  a  frame. 
The  pressure  upon  the  drum  conveyed 
downward  through  a  guide-rod  pulls  a 
spring  to  which  the  pen  is  attached  upon 
the  chart,  drawn  aside  by  clockwork  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  an  inch  in  an  hour. 
The  force  is  written  expressed  in  pounds 
weight  per  square  foot. 

Since  "the  main  distinguishing  feature 
of  a  storm  is  the  movement  of  the  air, 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,"  such  instru- 
ments as  the  above  are  indispensable  to 
the  symptomology  of  the  weather. 

For  priority  of  age  and  weight  of  gen- 
eral influence,  perhaps  the  barometer 
should  have  been  first  named.  In  the 
recording  room  it  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position  beside  the  great  round  disc  of  the 
air  thermometer.  The  sun  thermometer 
is  appropriately  placed  over  against  the 
pluviometer,  its  long  pen-arm  more  active 
to-day  in  registering  the  hours  of  sunshine 
than  is  now  the  empty  bucket  of  the 
latter  —  the  "rain  measurer." 

The  electrograph  stands  on  a  table  by 
itself,  receiving  the  admiration  it  de- 
serves for  its  exquisite  adjustment  to  a 
most  delicate  task.  The  electric  poten- 
tial of  the  air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
water-dripping  apparatus,  a  tank  of  gal- 
vanized iron  on  the  roof,  with  a  project- 
ing pipe  letting  fall  the  water  in  drops. 
Traversing  this  column  of  water  back  to 
the  tank,  the  electricity  of  the  air  gives 
the  tank  its  own  potential.  An  insulated 
wire  carries  this  potential  to  the  elec- 
trometer, whose  quivering,  oar-shaped 
needle  is  reflected  by  a  mirror,  and  this 
reflection  photographed  upon  the  sensi- 
tizer! paper  of  the  electrograph. 

Thus  are  recorded   the  varying  condi- 


tions of  the  atmosphere.  Three  times  a 
day,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  at  two  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  nine  in  the  evening, 
observations  are  taken.  The  data  re- 
corded on  the  weekly  charts  are  reduced 
to  means,  and  from  the  daily  means  a 
monthly  summary  is  prepared.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  an  annual  summary  is 
deduced  from  the  monthly  summaries. 
The  highest  and  lowest  readings  are  re- 
corded as  maxima  and  minima.  By  the 
accumulation  of  readings  and  by  their 
reduction,  the  ranges  of  temperature  and 
the  deviations  of  rainfall  are  determined. 
For  it  is  not  the  temperature  or  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  of  the  wind  velocity 
for  an  hour  or  a  day  which  renders  a 
place  habitable  or  uninhabitable  for  crops 
or  man,  but  its  average  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

The  observer  must  be  a  historian 
before  he  can  be  a  prophet,  and  he 
must  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  reports  of  other  stations  in  addition 
to  those  of  his  own.  He  must  have  with 
them  the  close  connection  of  the  telegraph 
wire,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
changes.  The  arrangements  for  such 
telegraphic  communication  have  already 
been  made  at  Amherst,  and  now  the 
signal  flags  with  their  warning  marks  and 
colors  are  added  to  the  cylinder,  the  drum 
and  the  tank,  the  arrows  and  the  cups. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Prof.  Stockbridge,  afterwards 
president  of  the  college,  prepared  some 
interesting  experiments  with  what  he 
called  a  lysimeter,  investigating  the  phe- 
nomena of  dew  and  the  percolation  of 
the  soil.  For  these  experiments,  care- 
fully and  scientifically  carried  out,  the 
resources  were  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
a  fertilizer  of  his  own  manufacture. 

In  its  first  phase,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion was  an  instance  of  spontaneous 
generation.  In  its  latest  phase,  in  the 
evolution  of  commodious  buildings  and 
complete  equipment,  the  encouraging 
attitude  of  the  world  toward  agricultural 
investigation  is  clearly  demonstrated. 


JOHN    BALLANTYNE,   AMERICAN. 

By  Helen   Campbell. 
XIV. 


BALLANTYNE  slept  heavily,  and 
found  to  his  surprise,  on  descend- 
ing next  morning,  that  his  hostess 
had  gone  in  an  early  train  to  Plymouth, 
called  there  by  the  sudden  illness  of  a. 
sister.  He  had  barely  time  to  catch  his 
own  train,  but  Simons  had  ordered  a 
cab,  and  gave  him  a  note  from  his 
cousin,  in  which  she  begged  him  to  keep 
her  aware  of  his  movements,  and  come 
to  her  on  his  return  to  Boston. 

For  the  first  hour,  Ballantyne  studied 
the  country,  then  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  drawing  some  fellow-passenger 
into  conversation,  a  proceeding  received 
with  that  mixture  of  suspicion  and  re- 
serve which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
travelling  American  at  home.  In  Eng- 
land, he  reflected,  with  puzzled  ponder- 
ing over  differences,  strangers  fell  into 
easy  and  ready  talk,  while  here,  on  his  own 
ground,  he  was  eyed  with  profound  ques- 
tion as  to  his  motives   in  speaking  at  all. 

In  course  of  time,  an  elderly  man  in  a 
white  cravat  asked  him  as  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  his  district,  deciding  that  only 
interest  in  men's  souls  could  warrant  his 
attempts ;  and  while  a  youth  in  the 
rear  chuckled  at  Ballantyne 's  surprise,  a 
neighbor  changed  places  and  made  a 
prolonged  examination  of  all  three.  The 
result  was  favorable  to  Ballantyne,  with 
whom  he  soon  fell  into  confidential  talk 
as  to  the  mortgage  on  his  son-in-law's 
farm,  and  the  general  condition  of  real 
estate  on  the  Cape ;  nor  did  it  end  till 
the  dock  was  reached  and  he  had  seen 
this  most  unusually  interested  listener  go 
on  board  the  Nantucket  boat. 

September  twilight  was  settling  down 
as  Ballantyne  stepped  ashore,  to  be  at 
once  captured  by  the  only  representative 
of  the  only  hotel  open.  With  the  first 
keen  winds  the  summer  boarder  had  van- 
ished, and  the  island  was  its  natural  self 
till    June    came    again.      He   wandered 


about  the  old  town  in  the  moonlight, 
puzzled  like  all  strangers  as  to  why  the 
houses  turned  their  backs  upon  the  sea, 
and  trying  to  remember  which  had  been 
his  grandfather's.  But  the  great  kitchen 
and  black  Amy  frying  doughnuts  were 
his  only  vivid  impressions  of  this,  for  he 
had  been  on  the  island  but  once  in  his 
childhood,  and  that  just  before  they 
sailed  on  that  last  and  most  disastrous 
voyage. 

With  morning  and  clear  sunshine  he 
made  his  way  to  the  gravedigger's,  the 
house  having  been  pointed  out  to  him  at 
the  hotel,  whose  proprietor  watched  him 
till  out  of  sight  with  much  wonder  as  to 
his  errand.  He  found  a  silent  and  in- 
scrutable-looking old  man,  who  eyed  him 
suspiciously  as  if  he  were  a  probable 
pirate  seeking  aid  to  bury  stolen  treasure, 
but  who  thawed  into  marble  and  sudden 
facility  of  speech  as  he  heard  his  name. 

"  I  want  to  know !  You  don't  say  ! 
Pretty  Laury  Prince  come  home  ag'in  to 
be  buried.  Well,  well.  You  must  come 
in  an'  talk  it  over  with  Azuby ;  that's  my 
wife.  She  set  great  store  by  Laury.  You 
won't  come  in?     Well,  I'll  go  on,  then." 

Azuba's  rheumatism  and  the  decay  of 
the  town  filled  the  way  till  the  graveyard 
was  reached  and  he  had  measured  off  the 
space,  and  made  a  few  strokes  at  a  stone 
too  large  for  his  spade  to  manage. 

"This  here  bowlder,"  he  said,  as  he 
leaned  back  against  the  rough  granite  ; 
"  do  you  know  now,  this  bowlder  took 
every  hoss  in  town  to  get  it  up?  Might 
'a'  been  one  o'  the  Pryamids  for  the  fuss 
it  was ;  an'  now  it's  here,  'tain't  nothin' 
but  a  bowlder,  with  'John  Ballantyne' 
cut  big,  an'  '  Philip  Ballantyne,  his  son,' 
cut  little.  There's  room  for  more  of  ye. 
Take  that  bowlder  now  as  it  stands,  an' 
three  generations  of  Ballantynes  might 
be  on  it  besides  the  two  that  is,  but  ain't 
under  it.     I  hain't  never    heerd  exactly 
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whether  you  got  the  corpse  or  not.  If 
you  did,  you'd  ought  have  brought  him 
along,  too,  as  well's  your  ma.  Folks 
seemed  to  think  'twasn't  jest  the  thing 
for  him  to  be  in  one  place  an'  the 
stun  in  another ;  but  there  !  I  suppose 
maybe  over  there,  'tain't  looked  at  the 
same  way.  Now,  me,  I  couldn't  rest 
easy  off  Nantuck.  You  don't  feel  that 
way?" 

"I  have  not  lived  here  all  my  life,  you 
know,"  Ballantyne  answered. 

"  Well,  there  ain't  a  place  to  beat  it," 
the  old  man  went  on,  with  a  final  blow 
that  sent  the  troublesome  stone  rolling 
down  the  hill.  "  I  know,  for  I've  sailed 
all  seas,  and  seen  all  colors  of  skin.  Be 
you  goin'  to  have  anythin'  said  when  it 
comes  time  to  fill  up  ?  There's  a  woman 
minister  that  some  of  'em  fancies,  but  for 
the  most  part  I'd  ruther  hev  Quakers  an' 
no  fuss  onless  the  Sperrit  moves  'em,  an' 
mostly  it  ain't  very  apt  to.  You  can't 
be  no  ways  certain  what  way  the  Sperrit 
will  take." 

The  old  man  rambled  on  as  he  dug, 
till  his  head  was  lost  to  view,  emerging  at 
intervals  to  make  some  statement  demand- 
ing special  attention,  and  at  last  pointed 
back  to  his  own  house. 

"  You're  kind  o'  beat  out,"  he  said. 
"  Why  don't  you  go  down  there  a  spell 
an'  rest?  Tell  Azuby  who  you  be,  an'  you 
can  talk  things  over.  Never  seems  fair 
for  her  not  to  know  things  soon  as  me." 

Ballantyne  shook  his  head. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  there  ain't 
time  before  the  coffin  can  git  here. 
Hiram's  a  master  hand  to  poke,  an'  his 
father's  another.  Hiram  '11  hev  to  drag 
him  out  o'  the  Cap'n's  room  anyhow. 
They're  a  shifless  lot  in  there,  if  I  do  say 
it,  loafin'  all  day  an'  tellin'  stories  an' 
more  lies  wove  in  each  time  they  tell  'em. 
Why,  Cap'n  Hiram  says  to  me  only  yis- 
terday,  '  Cummings,'  he  says  —  " 

The  rest  was  lost  as  Cummings  gave 
himself  once  more  to  his  work,  though  a 
sound  of  muffled  narrative  still  rose  from 
below,  and  Ballantyne  watched  the  slow 
progress  of  the  horses  through  the  sandy 
way  and  up  the  slight  ascent  to  the  grave- 
yard. He  shared  his  mother's  deep  dis- 
like of  funeral  ceremonies,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  felt   reproached   as   Captain   Hiram 


presently  drew  near  and  looked   at  him 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"They've  told  me  who  you  be,"  he 
said.  "  I  knowed  your  father  and  your 
grandfather  before  him,  an'  you  favor 
them  both,  but  I  didn't  ever  expect  I'd 
live  to  help  lay  your  mother  away,  an' 
not  one  of  her  own  townsfolk  to  do  her 
honor.  'Tain't  the  right  kind  of  a  way, 
seems  to  me." 

"  She  wished  it  so,"  Ballantyne  said 
gently ;  and  Captain  Hiram,  after  another 
look,  nodded  understandingly. 

"  What  a  woman  wants  she  wants,"  he 
said,  "an'  dead  or  alive  don't  make  much 
odds.  You  can't  go  ag'in  the  dead,  what- 
ever you  do  to  the  livin'.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  it  had  ought  to  be  the 
other  way,  for  the  livin'  mind  an'  the 
dead  don't,  though  'tain't  always  so,  for  I 
could  tell  you  a  story — " 

"  Father  !  for  the  land's  sake  !  "  inter- 
rupted young  Hiram.  "This  ain't  a 
wake  for  you  to  yarn  it  twenty-four  hours 
on  a  stretch.  It's  a  funeral.  Won't  you 
be  quiet  till  we  get  the  remains  in?" 

Captain  Hiram  looked  defiantly  at  his 
son,  his  grizzled  brows  working  fiercely, 
but  fell  into  silence  ;  and  again  Ballantyne 
wished,  as  he  had  often  done,  that  death 
might  be  simply  a  vanishing,  a  melting 
away,  with  no  miserable  detail  of  outward 
observance,  or  alien  hands  to  mar  the 
thought  of  the  larger  life  attained.  He 
had  turned  away  to  pace  up  and  down 
among  the  graves,  and  now,  as  the  last 
shovelful  was  thrown  out,  lent  a  hand  as 
the  three  men  lowered  the  coffin  to  its 
bed  and  strewed  the  sprigs  of  cedar  he 
had  gathered  from  one  of  the  wind-tossed 
trees.  It  was  over  at  last.  Weary  body 
and  troubled  spirit  were  alike  at  rest,  and 
he  was  free  for  such  life  as  might  come. 
Must  it  still  hold  only  renunciation,  or 
would  it  shape  itself  according  to  his  will  ? 

Captain  Hiram  had  bared  his  grizzled 
head,  and  muttered  some  words  ending 
clearly,  "  in  the  hope  of  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain resurrection." 

"  You  don't  mind,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally. "  I've  had  to  say  'em  over  many 
a  poor  fellow  with  weights  at  his  heels 
and  head.  She  won't  lie  the  harder  for 
'em.  You  was  a  good  son,  I  know  by  the 
look  of  ye,  an'  it  comes  to   each  of  us 
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turn  about  to  bury,  an'  then  be  buried. 
Now  I  want  you  to  come  home  with  me 
an'  take  a  bite.  My  wife  knew  her  an' 
your  father  best  of  all,  an'  she'll  want  a 
talk.     You  don't  mind,  do  ye?  " 

Ballantyne  had  drawn  a  deep  breath, 
in  which  a  burden  seemed  to  roll  away. 
For  the  moment  he  felt  guilty,  as  if  un- 
faithful to  a  lifelong  trust. 

"At  least  now  she  understands,  and 
can  pardon,"  he  thought,  and  turned  to 
the  old  Captain,  who  waited  expectant 
and  uncertain. 

"  No  indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
go,"  he  said,  and  went  his  way  with  him. 

This  was  Ballantyne's  real  introduction 
to  Nantucket.  Captain  Hiram  led  him 
from  house  to  house,  introduced  him  to 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  "  Captain's 
room,"  and  he  found  at  all  points,  not 
only  welcome,  but  the  full  flavor  of  a  life 
unique  even  yet,  and  with  every  sharp 
characteristic  still  untouched  by  the 
modern  march.  The  old  houses,  her- 
metically sealed  to  the  casual  visitor, 
opened  their  widest  to  this  son  of  names 
still  honored.  Not  Guernsey  or  Sark 
itself  had  sharper  individuality;  and 
Ballantyne  settled  into  contented  accept- 
ance of  all  that  came,  delighting  and 
amazing  them  by  his  familiarity  with  local 
traditions  and  history  and  his  love  of  all 
that  the  old  island  represented. 

So  a  fortnight  passed,  and  then  he 
chanced  one  afternoon  upon  a  son  of  the 
island  back  for  a  passing  look  at  the  old 
homestead,  and  off  again  in  a  day  or  two 
on  his  duty  as  factory  inspector. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  what  New  Eng- 
land has  really  come  to,"  he  said,  after  a 
shrewd  look  from  his  gray  eyes  had  been 
followed  by  a  few  leading  questions  and 
an  evident  summing  up  of  conclusions, 
"you'd  better  come  with  me.  You'll 
find  New  Ireland  uppermost,  and  a  con- 
siderable touch  of  New  France  in  the 
shape  of  French  Canadians.  Able-bodied 
New  England  has  dumped  itself  into  the 
West,  and  if  the  labor  men  tell  the 
truth,  some  of  them  wouldn't  mind  trying 
home  soil  again." 

"  I  have  heard  that  more  than  once," 
Ballantyne  replied. 

"Then  you  heard  the  truth.  They'd 
be  back  here  too,  I  believe,  if  interest 


on  mortgages  didn't  swallow  up  profits 
so,  they've  nothing  left  to  come  home 
with.  Hear  the  bonanza  farm  men  talk 
and  you'd  think  there  wasn't  a  poor 
man  possible,  West  or  Hast.  You'll  see 
plenty  of  them  as  you  go.  If  you  want 
the  inside  of  things,  you  must  look  up  the 
Labor  Bureau  men.  They've  got  heads 
most  of  them,  and  are  not  afraid  to  use 
them.  Size  up  Massachusetts  and  you've 
got  the  run  of  New  England,  though 
we're  a  little  ahead  on  factory  legisla- 
tion. But  it  takes  a  sharper  lookout 
than  you  might  think  to  get  ahead  of  the 
dodges.     What  do  you  say?  " 

"That  is  just  such  a  chance  as  I  want," 
Ballantyne  replied  heartily. 

"  You'll  have  to  rough  it  considerable. 
I  suppose  you're  ready  for  that?  They'll 
take  you  for  another  of  those  prying 
Englishmen  you  run  into,  poking  round 
everywhere  to  see  what  we  Yankees  are 
at,  and  how  we're  at  it." 

Ballantyne  could  have  wished  for  a 
trifle  more  silent  travelling  companion, 
but  there  was  no  other  objection.  Buck- 
ley's comments  were  a  mingling  of  shrewd- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom,  with  great 
good-heartedness.  He  had  moments 
of  strong  indignation  for  any  glaring  in- 
justice on  either  side,  and,  in  the  weeks 
of  travel  that  followed,  and  the  daily  talks 
with  operatives  of  every  grade  as  well  as 
with  manufacturers  themselves,  Ballantyne 
gained  much  curious  knowledge  of  factory 
and  farm  life  and  the  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  them. 

To  the  owners  it  was  always  certain  that 
he  represented  English  capital  seeking 
investment,  a  supposed  desire,  met  some- 
times jealously,  but  as  often  cordially. 
The  perennial  astonishment,  as  he  avowed 
his  nationality,  had  ceased  to  torment  him 
as  in  the  beginning,  and  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  understood  Massachusetts,  a  trifle 
daunted  as  he  reflected  on  the  number  of 
stars  in  the  United  States  flag,  and  the 
necessities  involved  if  each  one  were 
dealt  with  in  like  fashion. 

At  intervals  he  had  written  to  Mrs. 
LeBaron,  who  had  begged  him  to  come  to 
her  for  Thanksgiving,  compromising  at  last 
on  Plymouth  and  the  old  house  which 
still  kept  its  colonial  state,  though  occu- 
pied only  by  the  two  maiden  sisters,  who 
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represented  all  that  was  left  of  the  family 
once  overflowing  every  room  in  the  home- 
stead. 

To  be  quite  sure  that  as  much  of  the 
ancient  character  of  the  day  was  given  as 
might  be,  Mrs.  LeBaron  went  down  with 
Simon  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  and  her 
young  people  followed  her  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Here  Ballantyne  renewed 
acquaintance  j  ate  his  first  pumpkin  pie, 
dubiously  at  first  but  with  final  accept- 
ance, and  studied  the  house,  from  oak- 
beamed  parlor  to  attic  rafter. 

Ashton  had  met  him  with  unexpected 
cordiality,  and  as,  after  dinner,  they  took 
the  prescribed  walk  to  Plymouth  Rock, 
told  him  that  the  paper  had  decided  to 
send  him  to  St.  Louis  and  one  or  two 
other  Western  points  for  a  look  at  the 
labor  difficulties,  and  that  this  might  be 
an  opportunity,  if  he  inclined,  for  another 
phase  of  his  investigation. 

"  Kansas  mortgages  are  part  of  it  also," 
he  said,  "  and  you  will  find  St.  Louis  a 
desirable  addition  to  your  labelled  speci- 
mens, a  much  more  distinctive  one  than 
Omaha." 

"  My  fancy  of  both  is  Indian  trading 
posts,"  Ballantyne  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  but  I  happen  to  know  better.  I  have 
had  a  philosophical  quarterly  from  St. 
Louis,  and  I  know  the  earliest  and  best 
work  in  manual  training,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  was  begun  there." 

"  That  is  the  German  element,"  Ashton 
replied  promptly.  "Yankees  have  had 
very  little  time  thus  far  for  metaphysics, 
since  the  days  of  the  theological  rows 
here  in  New  England ;  but  German 
thought  there  is  strong  and  seems  to  have 
drawn  in  and  incorporated  all  the  studi- 
ous element.  You  will  find  it  rich  pas- 
turage. I  may  have  to  take  a  run  down 
to  New  Orleans.  Shall  you  like  that 
also?" 

"  In  every  way,"  Ballantyne  answered 
heartily,  putting  out  his  hand  to  Ashton, 
who  grasped  it  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
pleasure. 

"  We  newspaper  men,"  he  said,  "skitter 
over  the  surface  of  things  like  water  flies, 
but  we  come  to  know  how  to  go  deeper 
at  times.  The  deep  water  I  shall  leave 
to  you,  and  I  am  not  quite  disinterested, 
for  your  eyes,  I  fancy,  will  see  some  things 


to  which  mine  are  custom-sealed.  You 
will  be  invaluable,  for  we  live  always  to 
find  a  new  point  of  view." 

"When  it  is  all  over,  remember  that 
Boston  has  not  yet  been  put  in  your  scales," 
said  Mrs.  LeBaron  when  she  had  listened, 
well  pleased,  to  the  new  plan.  "  Really 
you  should  have  taken  it  first,  though, 
after  all,  Nantucket  was  an  excellent  be- 
ginning. Now  tell  me  the  end  of  it  all. 
When  you  have  weighed  and  measured 
and  sifted,  where  is  the  cake  to  be  baked 
and  eaten?  In  Boston  I  hope,  and  some- 
where near  me." 

They  had  lingered  over  the  fire  in  the 
great  Franklin  stove,  with  its  monumental 
urn  and  polished  brasses,  the  young  men 
having  gone  up  in  the  evening  train  with 
Margaret,  who  also  could  not  take  full 
holiday;  and  the  ancient  sisters,  accus- 
tomed to  the  earliest  of  hours,  had 
yielded  easily  to  their  cousin's  sugges- 
tion, and  with  many  cautions  as  to  fire, 
trotted  away  to  bed.  Ballantyne  had 
stretched  himself  in  a  deep  lounging- 
chair,  his  hands  clasped  above  his  head, 
and  the  firelight  playing  on  his  serious 
face  and  deep  eyes. 

"Who  knows?"  he  said,  half  abstract- 
edly, turning  slightly  more  toward  her, 
and  noting  again  the  underlying  sadness 
of  eyes,  and  the  lines  of  pain  about  the 
mouth.  Hers  had  been  an  ideal  mar- 
riage, his  mother  had  said.  There  had 
been  no  children,  and  the  closest  of 
unions  had  been  closer  every  year.  Yet 
bravest  patience  marked  her  life,  he  knew, 
and  spoke  loudest  in  all  she  left  unsaid, 
and  he  looked  at  her  with  fresh  admira- 
tion, and  the  sympathy  that  could  not 
yet  be  spoken. 

"  If  I  am  not  too  curious,"  she  said, 
after  a  little  silence,  in  which  she  had 
watched  his  falling  back  into  thought, 
"  tell  me  what  is  to  determine  it." 

"  There  is  always  the  one  answer  to  a 
crucial  question,  I  suppose,"  he  answered 
slowly,  after  a  moment  in  which  he  had 
hesitated, — "a  woman's  word." 

"  Then  it  will  take  you  home  again," 
she  said  regretfully.  "Why  could  you 
not  have  waited  to  try  what  charm  might 
lie  in  our  American  girls?" 

Again  he  hesitated,  but  the  instinct 
toward  confidence  was  strong.     At  least 
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she  knew   what   love    meant,    and    had 
proved  it.     She  might  even  help. 

"  If  you  will  not  mind  a  long  story," 
he  said,  and  now  he  sat  upright  and 
faced  her,  "  I  think  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  the  whole." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Nothing  could 
make  me  happier  than  such  willingness," 
she  said  quietly,  and  he  told  her;  at 
first  with  stumbling  and  difficulty,  so  long 
had  silence  been  the  law  for  all  personal 
experience ;  at  last  with  deepest  relief, 
as  her  intent  listening  drew  him  on. 

"It  is  strange  that  I  have  not  thought 
of  it  before,  but  you  must  know  her,"  he 
said.  "  You  Cape  and  Nantucket  people 
seem  bound  so  closely  together.  Her 
father  was  Gardiner  Lacy." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  said  Mrs.  LeBaron 
in  deep  surprise.  "  I  know  her,  yes,  but 
only  of  late  years,  for  her  father  was 
almost  a  hermit.  I  knew,  too,  of  her 
turning  her  back  upon  all  interests  here, 
to  the  consternation  of  her  aunt.  By  the 
way,  you  crossed  with  her ;  the  Barstow 
party,  you  know.  That  is  the  Aunt 
Theodosia  with  whom  she  lived  after  her 
father's  death." 

"  Then  that  is  the  look  for  which  I 
could  not  account  on  the  oldest  daughter's 
face,"  Ballantyne  said,  surprised,  and 
fell  into  silence  from  which  he  presently 
roused. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  understand  better 
how  her  mind  may  have  worked,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  shall  not  know  certainly, 
till  more  is  done." 

"Shall  you  tell  her  so?" 

"  Not  yet.  I  am  pledged  to  say  noth- 
ing more  till  the  year  ends.  I  shall  not 
even  write  her,  though  to  promise  this 
would  have  been  impossible  if  I  had  not 
known  that  my  old  friend,  and  her  new 
one,  Miss  Ryde,  would  keep  me  aware 
of  her  life,  for  they  are  much  together. 
How  will  it  be  ?  You  who  know  life  so 
well,  tell  me  what  you  think.  Will  she 
be  obstinate?" 

"  It  is  obstinate  blood,"  Mrs.  LeBaron 
said,  "  and  she  has  a  theory  which,  in 
Nantucket  hands,  carries  strange  com- 
pulsion. But  if  she  loves  you,  and  you 
tell  me  she  admits  it,  time  may  do  what 
you  cannot.  Let  her  quite  alone,  poor 
boy." 


The  words  came  involuntarily  as  she 
met  his  wistful  look. 

"  There  is  but  one  message  for  you 
and  for  me,"  she  said  after  a  moment, 
"and  that  is  the  word  that  holds  the 
sternest  command  human  hearts  can 
hear  or  seek  in  patience  to  obey, — 
wait." 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  young  man's 
troubled  face  were  full  of  sudden  long- 
ing. He  put  out  his  hand,  and  for  a 
moment  she  held  it  close ;  then  bent 
and  gently  kissed  his  forehead. 

"There  was  no  son  for  me,"  she  said, 
"  but  your  father's  child  could  hardly  fail 
to  seem  like  one.  Good  night.  I  am 
glad  you  have  told  me.  We  will  wait 
together,  I  for  the  end,  and  you  for  the 
beginning." 

XV. 

March  winds  were  blowing  when  John 
Ballantyne  again  saw  Boston.  The 
Western  journey  had  prolonged  itself  and 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely,  for  the 
letters  which  Ashton  had  sent  back  were 
of  so  marked  a  character  and  excited 
such  general  interest  and  attention,  that 
the  editor-in-chief  soon  saw  reason  to 
count  it  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
ventures  since  the  early  days  of  the  paper 
and  its  popularity. 

Ashton  alone,  though  his  ability  ranked 
high,  might  not  have  brought  such  result, 
but  he  had  rightly  divined  that  with 
Ballantyne's  eyes  added,  the  result  was 
likely  to  be  an  unexpected  coup.  Again 
and  again,  as  he  revised  his  own  version 
in  the  light  of  facts  or  theories  his  com- 
panion brought  to  bear,  he  said,  — 

"  See  here,  Ballantyne ;  this  is  your 
work,  not  mine.  Write  your  own  letter. 
I  regard  this  as  a  piece  of  cheating.  If 
you  won't  let  me  own  up  now,  I  shall 
when  I  am  back  again.  You  are  a  born 
correspondent.  Why  don't  you  take  to 
it?" 

"Because  I  am,  at  present,  moonlight 
to  your  sunlight,"  Ballantyne  said,  with  a 
laugh,  "  does  not  prove  I  shall  not  by 
and  by  go  into  permanent  eclipse.  Just 
now  as  I  see  things,  I  happen  to  fit  the 
scheme  of  your  paper,  but  if  I  veered  a 
little,  where    should    I   be  ?     No ;  I    am 
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afraid  that  journalism,  unless  I  own  all 
the  stock,  is  not  for  me." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  Ash- 
ton,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 
They  were  in  a  Kansas  village,  a  city  on 
the  map  which  hung  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  wretched  little  hotel  where  they  had 
been  storm-stayed,  and  where  both  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  fill  out  their 
notes. 

During  the  long  journey  they  had  be- 
come excellent  friends,  Ashton's  quiet, 
judicial  habit  of  mind  being  balanced  by 
a  somewhat  saturnine  humor,  which  be- 
came lighter  in  quality  as  acquaintance 
grew  into  real  friendliness  and  even  inti- 
macy. Ashton  was  a  Cornell  graduate, 
and  thus,  as  he  said,  lacked  the  fine, 
pate-de-foie-g7as  flavor  which  distin- 
guished Harvard,  but  he  was  a  far  more 
thorough  student  than  either  Howard  or 
Bronson,  and  the  keenest  of  observers. 
Mugwump  himself,  his  paper,  though 
claiming  catholic  liberality,  was  violently 
Republican,  and  thus  he  had  been  forced 
to  omit  or  qualify  some  phases  of  his 
record,  gnashing  his  teeth  at  the  neces- 
sity. Ballantyne's  opinion  weighed  with 
him  more  and  more,  and  he  looked  at  him 
now  seriously  as  if  he  would  force  some 
explanation  of  his  methods  of  thought. 

Ballantyne  had  looked  up  as  he  spoke, 
and  waited  for  more.  The  active  life 
had  agreed  with  him,  and  he  seemed 
younger  and  far  less  careworn  than  when 
the  rough  journey  began. 

"  If  you-  don't  make  a  book,"  Ashton 
went  on,  "  and  if  you  will  and  can  use 
them,  I  turn  over  my  note-books  with 
enthusiasm.  What  gain  is  there  in  the 
sort  of  winter  you  have  spent?  There 
must  be  an  aim,  for  you  are  the  last  man 
to  work  without  one." 

"  Then  you  do  not  find  a  general  un- 
derstanding aim  enough?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  mean  to  go  into  politics 
or  journalism.  Otherwise,  what  earthly 
difference  does  it  make  to  you  how 
many  small  farmers  are  being  killed  out 
by  the  bonanza  farms,  or  how  many  grind- 
ing brokers  are  fattening  on  Western 
mortgages?  It's  poor  stuffing  for  such 
pillows  as  yours.  This  isn't  the  season  to 
travel  for  picturesqueness ;  and  if  it  were, 
you  are  at  present  on  the  wrong  ground. 


Was  there  ever  anything  more  infernally 
hideous  than  the  wooden  boxes  that  line 
this  wretched  street?  No  wonder  the 
Western  men  are  the  despair  of  the  world, 
when  Washington  wants  a  decent  statue 
or  picture." 

"  Yet  every  now  and  then,  we  have 
found  a  good  building,  or  some  stray 
token  of  waking  perception." 

"  Of  course,  else  it  would  not  be  Ameri- 
can. But  this  is  a  digression.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  why  foreigners,  like 
yourself,  do  not  content  themselves  with 
trying  the  big  cities  one  after  another. 
There  is  where  you  get  the  real  summary 
of  the  people." 

"  For  the  business  side  of  things,  yes." 

"  And  for  any  real  living.  The  vege- 
tation in  these  villages  doesn't  count. 
Conceive  of  a  winter  in  this  hole  on  a 
prairie." 

"  Better  here  than  in  a  slum." 

"  I  am  not  sure.  At  least  the  slum  is 
nearer  living,  and  the  dweller  therein 
can  emerge  into  something  positive. 
But  cease  any  more  wandering  round 
Robin  Hood's  barn,  and  leave  generali- 
ties for  to-morrow's  letter.  If  you  do  not 
want  public  life,  and  refuse  the  vent  that 
literature  affords,  even  in  its  lowest  phase 
of  journalism,  you  will  simply  get  fat  and 
plethoric  with  miscellaneous  information, 
of  no  use  to  anybody.  That  is  purely 
British  —  to  hug  yourself  and  your  facts 
together,  and  build  a  high  wall  about 
both." 

Ballantyne  laughed.  "  British  "  was 
the  term  of  utmost  opprobrium  Ashton 
could  use,  but  it  had  ceased  to  trouble 
him. 

"  When  the  facts  are  all  in,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  plan,  perhaps,  what  I  had  better 
do  with  them.  They  have  their  own 
use." 

"Inscrutable  foreigner,"  Ashton  re- 
turned, "  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  my  mis- 
sion as  reporter  remains  unfulfilled  till  I 
can  define  what.  I  warn  you  that  I  am 
on  the  lookout";  and  he  turned  to  his 
work  again  with  a  twinkle  as  Ballantyne 
made  no  response. 

"  A  book,  of  course,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  and  it  will  be  a  stinger.  I  have 
never  met  his  match  for  going  to  the 
bottom   of  things.     That   quiet   way   of 
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his  never  seems  to  hinder  his  getting 
whatever  he  wants." 

Ballantyne,  as  he  read  on,  had  stifled 
a  sigh.  At  moments  he  had  utterly  lost 
courage,  as  he  faced  the  conditions  that 
confronted  him,  and  found  in  what  man- 
ner he  must  sum  them  up.  But  he  was 
resolutely  bent  on  persistent  observation  ; 
and  though  he  remembered  Nantucket 
with  longing,  and  thought  often  of  the 
old  house  in  Louisburg  Square,  he  had 
no  intention  of  hastening  even  by  a  day 
the  task  set  them  both. 

St.  Louis  had  been  a  break  in  the 
general  desolation,  and  had  given  them 
its  best.  He  found  there,  however,  that 
the  German  element  would  be  the  one  to 
turn  to  for  genuine  companionship,  their 
simple  living  having  taken  on  little  of  the 
reckless,  flamboyant  character  that  dis- 
tinguished the  prosperous  American. 

"  The  scholar  has,  as  yet,  no  place  on 
American  soil,"  he  recalled  as  the  ver- 
dict of  an  Englishman,  who  looked  with 
friendliest  eyes  on  the  life  about  him,  and 
he  had  begun  to  echo  him,  but  with  no 


outward  word  of  agreement.  To  judge 
finally  was  rank  folly  till  more  sheaves 
were  gathered  for  the  thrashing.  More 
and  more  he  had  followed  Ashton's  in- 
junction, "  Don't  take  yourself  too  seri- 
ously. That  is  where  your  only  grave 
loss  comes  in,"  he  had  added,  as  Ballan- 
tyne looked  questioningly  at  him.  "  On 
your  side  of  the  sea,  — well,  on  their  side 
then, —  there  is  a  kind  of  heavy  gather- 
ing together,  as  of  so  many  stones  to  be 
broken  for  roadway.  You  have  lost  the 
touch  and  go  of  a  genuine  American. 
Humor  enough  in  you,  but  Philistinism 
has  been  too  much  for  you.  Take  surfaces 
more.  The  deeps  crop  up  of  them- 
selves." 

"  The  fact  is,"  Ballantyne  replied, 
"  you  write  me  down  as  a  ponderous 
prig." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  Ashton  returned, 
genuinely  shocked,  "all  I  mean  is,  that 
you  seem  to  be  making  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  out  of  what  really  is  only  a 
scamper,  a  mere  scamper,  after  some 
general  information." 


(7*0  be  continued.*) 
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LOVE'S  REFUGE. 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith. 

LOVE  fled  from  Death  on  a  summer's  day ; 
Lightly  trod  over  fern  and  flower  : 
"  Ah,  Death,"  he  cried,  "  when  the  world  is  gay, 
Seek  me  not,  but  await  thine  hour. 
I  am  welcome  wherever  I  go ; 

Gladness  follows  my  steps,"  said  he ; 
"  For  Love  hath  not  in  the  world  a  foe, 
But  thee  —  but  thee." 

Love  came  to  Death  on  a  winter's  night, 

Knocked,  and  cried  at  the  cold,  closed  door  : 
"Shelter  me,  Death,  from  storm  and  blight; 

Wilt  thou  forget  me  forevermore  ? 
Life  pursues  to  a  cruel  end ; 

Refuge  only  is  here,"  said  he ; 
"  For  Love  hath  not  in  the  world  a  friend, 

But  thee— but  thee." 


EXPERIENCES   DURING   MANY   YEARS. 

By  Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillaber. 
IV.  —  Continued. 


THE  paper  was  very  easily  made  up 
in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  most 
of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
daytime,  according  to  the  old  routine. 
Night  work  was  for  years  a  mere  baga- 
telle. Two  or  three  of  the  hands  were 
allowed  to  be  off  each  evening.  The 
paper  went  to  press  early,  the  form  being 
locked  up,  and  all  the  "vast  concerns" 
of  the  nation  and  State  settled  for  that 
day,  so  far  as  the  Post  was  concerned, 
by  twelve  o'clock.  The  compositors  had 
a  to-morrow  then;  but  it  is  an  eternal 
?iow  with  them  at  the  present  time ; 
chasing  to-morrow,  but  never  catching 
it,  like  Peter  Schlemihl  pursuing  his 
own  shadow.  Everything  ran  regularly 
as  clockwork  except  on  extra  occa- 
sions, which  occurred  at  election  time. 
Regarding  one  very  extra  occasion  a  funny 
incident  occurred.  Some  event  had 
called  for  an  extra  just  when  the  semi- 
weekly  issue,  the  Press  and  Post,  was 
being  put  to  press.  The  paper  was  to 
be  printed  first,  and  in  order  to  have  no 
interference  between  the  two,  the  press- 
man, who  lived  in  Chelsea,  was  directed 
to  go  to  dinner  early  that  he  might  be 
back  at  two  o'clock.  The  paper  was 
worked  on  the  Adams  power  press,  which 
supplied  but  little  more  than  two  thou- 
sand an  hour,  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  pressman  should  be  back 
promptly  in  order  to  accomplish  all 
that  was  required  of  him.  He  accord- 
ingly started  for  his  home,  and  made  all 
haste  to  get  his  dinner,  and  be  in  season 
for  the  "  night  boat  "  on  which  to  return. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  he  madly 
rushed  for  the  ferry,  caroming  here  and 
there  with  citizens  on  the  sidewalk,  his 
blood  at  fever  heat,  until  he  reached  the 
"  floating  palace  "  which  connected  the 
two  cities,  and  sank  exhausted  into  a 
cornfortahle  corner.  The  jarring  of  the 
boat,  the  monotonous  plash  of  the  paddle- 


wheels,  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the 
water,  and  the  breath  of  cool  air  which 
drew  through  the  cabin,  lulled  his  senses 
into  somnolency,  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  was  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

It  was  two  o'clock  at  the  Post  office. 
Saunders,  the  old  black  engineer,  had  on 
a  full  head  of  steam ;  herculean  Mike 
was  raging  for  his  dinner;  the  foreman 
had  locked  up  the  form  and  was  cooling 
off  by  the  window  overlooking  the  Stack- 
pole  House  ;  the  proprietor  glanced  im- 
patiently at  his  watch,  but  no  pressman 
appeared.  Scouts  were  sent  out  to 
look  for  him,  but  in  vain.  Their  anxiety 
gave  way  to  rage,  and  the  objurgations 
were  fierce  on  the  offender.  But  the 
pressman  still  slumbered.  The  ferry- 
boat, like  a  jolly  old  shuttlecock,  went  to 
and  fro,  its  music  clasping  still  closer  the 
embrace  of  sleep,  when  just  at  four 
o'clock  the  slumberer  awakened  on  the 
Chelsea  side  !  He  thought  at  first  of  re- 
tiring to  some  watering-place  for  the 
season,  but  his  "  sober  second  thought " 
decided  him  to  face  the  music,  confess 
his  fault  and  make  the  best  of  it,  feeling 
it  was  of  no  use  to  "  cry  for  spilled  milk," 
and  leave  the  matter  to  terminate  as  it 
might.  The  tracks  he  made  after  reach- 
ing the  Boston  drop  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  He  al- 
most flew  in  his  anxiety,  had  his  coat  off 
before  he  reached  the  orifice,  rushed  in 
with  a  look  of  desperation  which  dis- 
armed criticism,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
press  was  busily  humming  a  lively  tune, 
though  not  like  the  song  of  the  press 
"  turtle  "  which  is  now  heard  in  the  land. 

Colonel  Greene  was  one  of  the  most 
regular  men  in  his  orifice  habits ;  was 
invariably  at  his  desk  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  everything  given  out  for 
the  first  side  as  soon  as  the  hands  were 
ready  to  take  it.     When  the  matter  was 
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set  up  he  had  a  way  of  aiding  the  "  make 
up,"  and  came  round  with  his  measuring 
rod,  like  the  angel  that  appeared  at  the 
prophet  when  about  to  lay  out  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  dictated  the  way  it  should 
be  adjusted ;  but  he  excited  the  ire  of 
one  foreman  by  this  practice,  who,  with 
pent-up  feelings,  at  length  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation,  and  the  breath  of  a  tor- 
nado  was    hardly   more    severe    as    he 

descanted    on    the  " long    crane's 

neck  "  which  protruded  over  his  shoulder 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  serenity.  "  We 
are  not  stocks  and  stones."  The  personal 
reflection  was  more  than  the  Colonel 
could  bear,  and  there  was  a  new  foreman 
installed  that  day.  Though  thus  rebel- 
lious, the  retiring  foreman  afterwards 
proved  a  hero  in  putting  down  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  received  honorable  wounds 
to  show  for  it,  —  an  honor  to  manhood 
and  an  honor  to  the  craft. 

These  happy  times  antedate  the  Eu- 
ropean steamships  and  telegraph,  the 
evening  mail  from  New  York  being  the 
medium  of  news  for  lamplight  operations. 
The  railroads  did  not  extend  far,  and  the 
country  mails  reached  Boston  something 
as  the  Knickerbocker  Dutchman  went 
from  Albany  to  New  York,  —  as  it  pleased 
God.  People  were  not  so  impatient  for 
news  as  at  present,  and  some  averred 
even  that  news,  like  beef-steak,  was  all 
the  better  for  being  two  or  three  days 
old.  Election  time  may  be  excepted, 
however,  and  when,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  the  parties  ran  nearly  even  in  New 
York  State,  to  hear  from  "  above  Cayuga 
Bridge,"  then  the  Whig  stronghold,  was 
a  desideratum  which  stirred  the  indif- 
ferent to  almost  a  paroxysm  until  they 
had  learned  the  exact  result,  days  after 
the  election,  by  the  slow  course  of  stage. 
It  was  deemed  essential  that  the  New 
York  mail,  by  the  evening  train,  should 
be  clipped  for  the  morning  paper,  though 
the  news  would  be  necessarily  sparse. 
The  press  was  a  perfect  Gradgrind  for 
facts.  Nothing  was  assumed  or  hypoth- 
ecated ;  reporters  made  no  exhibit  of 
coining  intelligence  ;  and  beyond  a  few 
items  there  was  comparatively  nothing  to 
do. 

But  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of 
extra  news  it  was  made  incumbent  on  all 


hands  to  wait  until  the  paper  was  virtually 
"  all  up,"  which  was  a  small  matter,  but, 
like  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  eye,  irritating. 
The  "  waiting  "  came  on  nights  when,  by 
some  accident,  —  snow  on  the  track,  or 
some  other  interruption,  —  mails  would  be 
delayed ;  and  then  all  hands  must  lie 
around,  sometimes  for  several  hours,  lis- 
tening to  catch  the  distant  sound  of  the 
approaching  car  whistle.  This  was  wel- 
come to  the  waiting  ear,  for  "  paying  for 
waiting  "  had  not  then  hardened  into  a 
possibility,  and  the  time  was  lost  to  the 
waiter.  The  Colonel  bivouacked  with 
his  men  and  made  things  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  but  the  effort  to  make  such 
waiting  agreeable  was  as  futile  as  the  en- 
deavor of  Swift's  scientist  to  extract  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers.  Mark  Tapley's 
later  philosophy,  only,  which  made  hap- 
piness alone  creditable  under  circum- 
stances of  misery,  could  find  pleasure  at 
such  time. 

Yet  all  survived  this,  and  by  and  by 
the  first  great  steamer  came, —  the  fort- 
nightly Cunarder  from  England.  This 
was  an  added  burden,  and  involved  more 
waiting ;  a  gentle  remonstrance,  how- 
ever, secured  compensation  for  extra 
hours.  It  was  required  of  the  men,  in 
the  event  of  a  steamer's  arriving  in  the 
night,  that  all  of  them  should  be  called, 
and  about  the  time  a  steamer  was  due 
anxiety  possessed  those  "  slaves  of  the 
lamp."  If  the  vessel  arrived  in  the 
evening  before  they  got  away,  they  were 
doomed, —  their  after- work  but  a  continu- 
ation of  the  day ;  but  should  they  have 
arrived  at  home  and  were  called,  what 
they  did,  when  then  summoned,  was  twice 
remunerated.  This  made  quite  a  differ- 
ence ;  still  it  was  terrible  for  one  to  go  to 
his  couch  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  a  big  steamer  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  when,  late  at  night,  his  peace  was 
profaned  by  the  violent  ringing  of  his 
door-bell,  and  by  the  cry  of  "  St'amer's  in, 
sur ! "  from  Mike,  was  like  drawing  a 
tooth  to  be  compelled  to  get  up,  amid 
storm  and  frost,  sometimes,  to  set  up  the 
news.  Many  had  rather  be  set  up  them- 
selves than  do  it. 

The  men  were  called  at  the  sound  of 
the  first  signal  gun  in  the  harbor,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  reach  the  office  before  the 
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steamer  was  In  her  dock.  The  files  were 
brought  over  by  Hamden  &  Co.'s  people, 
and  left  at  their  office  in  Court  Street, 
for  the  several  papers.  The  Colonel  was 
generally  at  the  office  as  soon  as  the 
men  ;  and  while  they  were  preparing  their 
type  cases,  he  would  volunteer  to  go  over 
after  the  riles.  One  night  he  had  thus 
volunteered,  but  his  stay  was  so  extended 
that  the  men  grew  uneasy,  partly  on  his 
account,  and  partly  for  fear  they  might 
be  compelled  to  stay  all  night,  when, 
just  as  they  were  about  to  send  some 
one  to  seek  for  him,  they  heard  him 
coming  upstairs  laughing  immoderately. 
He  had  worn  a  new  fifty-dollar  suit  out, 
sent  home  the  day  previous,  but  now  it 
hung  from  his  shoulders  in  two  sections, 
united  at  the  collar,  and  split  open  at  the 
back.  He  could  scarcely  explain  the 
matter  for  laughter,  but  at  last  we  learned 
that  he  had  found  the  express  office 
deserted  by  all  except  a  large  mastiff. 
His  files  were  upon  the  counter,  and 
taking  possession  of  them  he  moved 
towards  the  door ;  but  at  this  movement 
the  dog,  which  had  apparently  taken  little 
notice  of  him,  manifested  a  desire  to 
have  something  to  say  about  it,  and 
planted  himself  before  the  door.  The 
Colonel  coaxed,  and  wheedled,  and  flat- 
tered, but  the  dog  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  such  blandishments,  until,  grown 
desperate,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  door, 
when  the  dog  made  a  dash  at  him,  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  coat  and  cutting  it  in 
two,  from  the  collar  to  the  parting,  with 
his  teeth,  while  the  wearer,  with  his  dis- 
membered garment  flapping  about  like 
the  sails  of  a  wind-mill,  made  the  quickest 
time  possible  for  Water  Street.  That 
was  the  merriest  night  ever  enjoyed  in 
the  old  Post  office. 

The  "old  familiar  faces"  have  disap- 
peared, the  scene  itself  a  memory.  The 
Colonel,  a  colossal  figure  in  that  past,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  early  prime,  but  now 
among  the  lost  to  earth  save  in  contem- 
porary recollection.  But  few  are  now  liv- 
ing, and  such  as  exist  are  venerable  men, 
who  love  to  recall  the  days  of  the  old 
Post.  I  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  San 
Francisco,  some  years  since,  and  a 
waiter  brought  me  a  card  :  "  Henry  S. 
Warren,  Post,   1843."     Had   I   read  his 


name  on  a  tombstone  I  should  not  have 
been  half  so  surprised.  He  was  much 
as  of  yore,  but  rather  mouldy  in  the 
beard,  with  the  same  kind  nature,  appar- 
ently unsoured  by  the  hard  fortune  re- 
garding, which  he  told  me,  and  the 
principal  theme  on  which  we  conversed 
were  the  grand  times  we  had  enjoyed 
together  at  the  period  which  we  recalled. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  afterwards  that 
he  was  murdered  in  Utah.  So  at  Santa 
Barbara  I  met  one, 

"The  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined," 

who,  in  those  early  days,  stood  side  by 
side  with  us,  but,  inspired  by  higher  am- 
bition, went  to  California  in  '49  to  seek 
his  fortune,  and  found  it,  by  persistence 
and  pluck,  where  so  many  failed.  Judge 
Charles  Fernald  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  of  Lower  California, 
lately  mayor  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  a 
delightful  home,  broad  lands,  and  abun- 
dant fortune,  who  retained,  when  I  visited 
him,  a  most  kind  and  vivid  memory  of 
early  associations. 

Duncan  McLean  was  the  ship  news 
collector,  to  whom  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  intrusted,  and  to  us  he  was 
like  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  who 
stood  with  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on 
land,  giving  us  rich  tales  from  both, 
drawing  from  his  own  experiences,  and 
what  he  did  not  know  about  ships  was 
hardly  worth  knowing.  Tom  Whittem, 
my  dearest  and  most  intimate  companion, 
who  afterwards  left  the  Democratic  fold 
and  went  after  strange  gods,  that  mocked 
and  deserted  him,  leaving  him  to  dis- 
appointment and  despair  at  last.  "  Poor 
Tom's  acold,"  and  the  grass  has  long  been 
growing  on  his  grave.  Price  died  on  the 
Mississippi  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Frank  Sawin,  —  "hymen's  registrar  and 
death's  recording  secretary,"  —  who  col- 
lected the  marriages  and  deaths,  passed 
away.  Sawyer,  young  and  promising, 
surrendered  to  fate.  Arnold,  the  press- 
man, left  the  business  and  life  at  about 
the  same  time.  Lewis  Briggs,  our  men- 
tor, a  decayed  editor,  who  came  among 
us  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  on  a 
country  paper,  also  succumbed  to  inevit- 
able doom.     It  was  Briggs's  duty  to  pre- 
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pare  the  Statesman,  or  weekly  Post,  for 
press.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he  one  day, 
very  gravely,  "why  I  am  like  John  C. 
Calhoun?"  It  could  not  be  from  his 
size,  because  John  C.  was  a  spare  man, 
and  he  was  rotund  ;  as  all  gave  it  up  when 
he  said,  with  an  unctuous  chuckle,  "  It  is 
because  I  combine  in  myself  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  Statesman"  He 
was  not  a  humorous  man,  and  the  boldest 
held  his  breath  at  the  atrocity.  Not  to 
be  forgotten  likewise  is  Robert  Weer,  re- 
cently dead,  the  Post  job  printer,  whose 
cabalistic  fruit  catalogues  of  John  Tyler 
and  Horatio  Harris  merited  a  professor- 
ship at  Harvard,  a  rare  soul,  a  credit  to 
his  art,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

There  were  rare  wits  among  them  too, 
and  oral  jets  of  fun  sparkled  which  would 
have  made  a  fortune  for  a  modern  para- 
grapher.  Science  also  had  its  votaries 
there,  and  mathematics  its  exponents,  the 
latter  exemplified  by  the  bill  book  on 
Saturdays,  which  financially  represented 
thousands.  A  scientific  incident  occurred 
to  me  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  came  near  winning  for  the  experi- 
menter the  martyrdom  which  attends  every 
great  innovation  upon  established  customs. 
The  oil  lamps  then  used  were  dull  and 
more  light  was  needed,  when  a  new  re- 
former, who  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
old  (Luther),  undertook  secretly  to  sup- 
ply the  desideratum.  He  accordingly 
had  a  large  tin  shade  manufactured,  with 
a  double  wall,  forming  a  chamber  to  hold 
the  oil,  from  which,  at  the  bottom,  pro- 
ceeded three  channels,  each  holding  a 
wick  and  coming  nearly  together  at  the 
centre.  This  invention  held  more  than  a 
quart  of  oil,  and  before  public  trial  one 
day  it  was  suspended  under  the  designer's 
stand  and  lighted.  He  cogitated  happily, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  surprise  it  would 
cause  and  the  envy  it  might  excite  — 
though  the  men  were  not  in  a  Parting- 
tonian  sense  enviable  —  when  it  should 
be  elevated  to  its  zenith  and  shed  its 
brilliant  light  from  its  three  burners  on 
the  case  below.  In  about  an  hour  the 
Colonel  came  out  with  distended  nostrils 
like  the  war  horse  which  scents  the  battle 
from  afar.  "What  in  the  name  of  all 
that   is    abominable,"  said   he,   "is    the 


meaning  of  this  infernal  lamp  smoke?" 
He  looked  at  Coffin,  successor  to  Sawin, 
on  the  marriages  and  deaths,  who  wore 
a  most  unfunereal  phiz,  as  if  expecting  an 
answer.  Coffin  simply  glanced  down  to 
where  a  long  rivulet  of  lamp  oil  was 
"stealing  and  giving  odor"  upon  the 
floor,  close  to  the  Colonel's  feet.  Follow- 
ing the  stream  to  its  source,  the  lamp  was 
discovered,  smoking  like  a  steamboat. 
The  heat  had  caused  the  oil  to  over- 
flow and  run  in  a  perceptible  current  to 
the  floor.  Neatness  to  fastidiousness  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  Colonel,  and  lamp 
oil  was  his  especial  aversion.  The  lamp 
came  incontinently  from  its  concealment, 
and  the  glory  of  that  experiment  was  buried 
in  the  grave  of  ruined  hopes ;  but  the 
inventor  always  insisted  that  there  was  a 
grand  idea  in  it  if  it  hadn't  all  run  out. 

There  was  a  musical  bent  also  among 
the  Post  hands,  which  sometimes  revealed 
itself  tending  to  efforts  of  the  loftiest  char- 
acter. Though  "  markets  "  and  "  importa- 
tions "  were  not  rhythmical,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  was  pleasant  to  see  each  one  endeav- 
oring to  beat  the  other's  time  in  avoidance 
when  these  were  given  out  as  copy.  Once 
when  two  of  them  got  locked  in  at  night, 
their  vocal  powers  were  exercised,  until 
a  watchman  came  to  see  what  the  noise 
was  about,  singing  a  refrain  which  set 
the  teeth  of  night  on  edge  :  — 

"  Oh  Johdn,  oh  Johdn,  what  have  you  dodne, 
To  be  sent  toBot-er-ny  Bay?"' 

As  soon  as  the  officer  dared  approach 
near  enough,  they  were  released,  with  an 
admonition,  but  they  tried  a  bar  or  two 
on  their  way  home. 

"Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear," 
those  old  Post  hands,  their  names  and 
forms  come  before  me  as  I  write,  and 
stick  to  my  sheet  as  though  it  were 
Chinese  fly-paper  and  they  were  palpa- 
bilities and  not  creatures  of  fancy.  Par- 
odying Thackeray, — 

"  The  dead  and  the  living  I  still  revere, 

My  friends  and  cronies  long  years  syne ; 

In  the  sere  and  yellow  I  sit  me  here, 

Recalling  them  in  memory  dear, 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine." 

*  *  *  * 

And  now  "  some  angel  guide  my  pencil 
while  I  draw  "  a  sketch  of  the  old  Post 
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engineer,  and  while  thus  invoking,  I 
would  stipplelate  that  my  angel  be  gifted 
in  charcoal  sketching,  for  the  subject 
thereof  was  a  colored  man,  who,  though 
M  he  died  long  ago,  long  ago,"  still  is  a 
memory  with  the  old  habitues  of  Water 
Street.  He  was  a  character,  —  one  of 
those  M  images  of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  ac- 
cording to  old  Thomas  Fuller,  —  who 
count  through  good  service  as  if  cut  in 
ivory.  He  stands  before  me  to-day  as 
much  an  entity  as  when  he  smote  the 
office  Philistine,  Mike,  a  necessary 
shadow  in  the  Post  retrospect,  bringing 
out  the  bright  spots,  and  making  them 
brighter  by  contrast.  I  trust  that  in 
Hades  he  may  have  cast  off  the  garb  in 
which  he  was  invested  here,  though  with- 
out this  it  might  be  difficult  to  establish 
his  identity ;  for,  as  highly  as  his  manes 
may  be  regarded,  he  was  not  sweet  in 
externals.  His  age  was  unknown,  as  he 
was  restrained  from  telling  it,  partly 
because  he  contemned  family  chronology, 
and  more  because  he  did  not  know; 
therefore  it  was  assumed  that  he  must 
always  have  been  old.  He  was  Titanic 
in  his  strength,  which  never  failed  with 
years,  and  there  were  ease  and  grace  in 
his  motions  as  he  bore  on  his  Atlantean 
shoulders  the  massive  bundles  of  paper 
on  which  the  Post  was  printed  until  he 
invented  a  railroad  on  the  stairs,  by 
which  he  made  double  toil  for  himself, 
but  enjoyed  the  inventor's  triumph  even 
in  its  unsuccess.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
an  African  prince,  and  as  he  sat  impart- 
ing a  polish  to  the  Colonel's  boots  or 
those  of  others  who  might  employ  him, 
there  was  a  dignity  in  the  movement  of 
the  brush  which  denoted  more  than  com- 
mon clay.  "  Deep  on  his  front  engraved 
deliberation  sat,"  and  thoughts  too  grand 
for  words  seemed  struggling  in  his  soul. 
He  did  not  fill  a  lamp  like  common 
men,  for  he  would  hold  the  burner  in 
one  hand  and  feeder  in  the  other,  and 
pour  until  he  felt  the  oleaginous  stream 
trickle  from  his  fingers,  and  then  he 
knew  it  was  full  by  a  natural  logrc  which 
he  possessed  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
evinced  especially  in  knowing  when  it 
was  dinner-time  by  the  fact  of  feeling 
hungry.  He  had  a  profound  respect 
for    the    Colonel,   and   in   the   matter  of 


shiny  boots,  his  distanced  the  men's  by 
great  odds. 

The  engine-room,  in  the  cellar,  was 
connected  with  the  composing-room  by 
two  long  and  steep  stairways,  and  when 
his  watch  was  below  the  engineer  sat  in 
the  shadow,  to  which  he  added,  and 
waited,  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  own 
thoughts,  the  blowing  up  of  his  engine, 
or  some  summons  from  above,  which 
latter,  as  duty  to  him  was  law,  he  instantly 
obeyed.  Mike,  the  tender,  was  wont 
maliciously  to  say  that  he  got  asleep  at 
times,  and  that  it  was  a  mooted  question 
in  the  counting-room  whether  he  should 
not  be  whitewashed,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
find  him  in  the  dark.  The  reply  to  this 
was  the  elevation  of  his  fist,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  a  twelve-pound  ham, 
and,  after  a  few  passes,  the  slanderer  re- 
treated. And  what  a  foot  he  had  !  A 
poet  manipulating  such  feet  must  have 
confined  himself  to  hexameters,  alexan- 
drines, or  the  indefinable  measure  of  the 
"good,  gray  poet,"  Walt  Whitman.  It 
was  honest  measure,  and  when  he  went 
below  his  descent  was  made  easy  by  its 
weight;  coming  up  was  a  different 
matter.  One  July  day,  when  the  mer- 
cury denoted  ninety  in  the  shade,  one  of 
the  fiendish  compositors  called  aloud  for 
the  engineer,  who  came  directly,  clumping 
slowly  up  the  steep  ascent.  As  he  ap- 
proached until  within  a  few  steps  from 
the  top,  he  was  coolly  told,  though  the 
weather  was  so  hot,  that  if  it  were  as  op- 
pressive the  next  day,  he  need  not  make 
up  a  fire  in  the  office.  Patience  instantly 
ceased  to  be  virtuous,  pedallic  weight  was 
a  feather,  and,  with  a  spring,  he  cleared 
three  steps  at  a  bound,  seizing  a  mallet 
lying  near,  and  speeding  it  like  a  rocket 
after  the  retreating  jour. 

His  invention  to  which  I  have  alluded 
was  an  ingenious  thing  in  its  way,  and 
came  near  enough  to  a  triumph  to  con- 
firm its  inventor's  genius.  Dr.  Watts 
did  not  perfect  his  tea-kettle  in  a  day; 
Rev.  Dr.  Fulton's  steamboat  was  not 
remarkable  as  a  first  effort ;  Dr.  Moron- 
Wells- Jackson  would  not  have  won  that 
monument  on  the  Public  Garden  had  the 
merit  of  anaesthetics  rested  on  the  first 
experiments ;  therefore,  I  assume  that, 
had  the  effort  been  carried  further,  and 
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not  been  crushed  out  by  the  trifling  acci- 
dent of  one  of  the  counting-room's 
attaches,  sliding  involuntarily  down  the 
entire  track,  which  occasioned  a  local 
jealousy,  a  grand  invention  might  have 
been  gained  for  the  world.  The  railway 
was  simply  two  lengths  of  board,  respec- 
tively a  few  inches  wide,  separated  about 
a  foot  and  held  thus  by  cross-bars,  ex- 
tending from  top  to  bottom,  the  entire 
length.  On  the  track  at  the  lowest  sta- 
tion the  bundle  of  paper  was  placed,  to 
which  was  attached  a  line  that  passed 
round  a  banister  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  by  which  it  was  to  be  hoisted  to 
the  platform  above.  There  was  a  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  banister  above  was  not  sufficiently 
elevated  to  admit  of  drawing  the  weight 
to  the  very  top,  and  thus  "  the  engineer  was 
hoist  by  his  own  petard,"  as  he  had  to 
secure  his  rope  below  and  then  go  up 
and  shoulder  the  bundle  three  steps  from 
the  top,  at  the  risk  of  falling  down  while 
doing  so,  and  bear  it  to  its  destination. 

He  was  a  pious  and  exemplary  man, 
and  led  the  singing  at  the  Belknap  Street 
conventicle.  There  were  times  when  were 
caught  strains  of  melody,  in  a  sweet  tenor 
voice,  proceeding  from  the  closet  where 
the  blacking  was  kept,  but  they  ceased, 
like  the  note  of  a  cricket,  at  the  first  near 
footfall.  At  Thanksgiving  time  he  shone 
most  resplendently  without  the  aid  of 
lamp  oil.  Then,  the  compositors  would 
collect  a  sum  and  purchase  for  him  a 
generous  supply  for  the  forthcoming  fes- 
tivities. These  were  presented,  with  great 
form,  the  evening  before,  and  the  speeches 
made  on  the  occasion  were  looked  for 
next  day  by  the  public  as  eagerly  as  if 
they  were  election  news.  The  presenta- 
tion speech  was  written  beforehand,  but 
the  reply  was  spontaneous.  Grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  relevancy  were  swept  away 
in  a  passion  of  eloquence  interspersed 
with  political  quotations,  irrelevant  as 
used,  but  put  in  to  sound  well.  Applause 
followed  every  sentence,  delighting  the 
heart  of  the  orator,  while  fun  ran  riot  as 
he  spoke.  The  whole  neighborhood  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremony.  That 
was  a  pleasant  occasion,  which  made 
benevolence  and  kindness  contribute  to 
mirth,  and  all  who  were  engaged  therein 


had   a  better  zest  for  the  next  day's  en- 
joyment. 


In  1842  or  1843  occurred  the  great 
Miller  excitement,  as  intense  and  wide- 
spread as  the  comet  fright  some  twelve 
years  previous,  and  both  involved  the 
same  result,  —  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  For  believers  in  the  earlier  comet 
scare  of  1831  there  was  no  compensation 
for  the  ruin  to  follow :  the  comet  was  to 
strike  the  bull's-eye  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
duce the  planet  to  irremediable  smash, 
sans  insurance,  the  churches  reaping  a 
rare  harvest  of  converts  in  consequence. 
The  Miller  faith  had  a  compensatory  fea- 
ture, as  the  faithful  were  to  be  caught  up 
into  the  air  to  meet  the  Saviour  at  his 
"  second  coming,"  where  they  were  to  be 
suspended,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation, until  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  were  to  be  created  for  their  especial 
benefit.  There  were  numerous  preachers  of 
this  new  revelation  in  the  field,  disciples 
of  William  Miller,  who  fixed  upon  a  day 
in  October,  1842,  for  the  great  ascension, 
the  firm  belief  in  its  realization  extending 
all  over  New  England  and  beyond.  Farm- 
ers left  their  crops  in  the  ground  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  new  "  inheritance  "  they 
were  to  enjoy.  I  knew  one  family  who 
dressed  themselves  in  white  robes  and 
sat  up  all  that  night  awaiting  the  summons, 
which  didn't  come.  A  week  before  the 
expected  event  an  inventive  genius  sold 
the  patent  right  in  a  machine  for  making 
files  (from  which  millions  have  since  been 
realized)  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  his  few  small  debts  before 
"going  up,"  as  he  expressed  it.  I  hap- 
pened in  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  most 
credulous  on  the  evening  in  question,  and 
found  the  female  head  of  the  establish- 
ment waiting  anxiously  for  her  summons. 
Her  belief  had  been  combated  by  her 
husband,  but  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  was 
not  firmer  set  than  she  in  it.  It  was  a 
dark,  moist,  moonless  evening  and  I 
stayed  rather  late,  when  just  as  I  was  about 
leaving,  there  was  a  cry  "Fire  !"  and  the 
pealing  of  bells.  The  house  was  on  a 
gentle  rise  from  which  a  good  view  of  the 
city  was  obtained,  and  looking  from  the 
window,  the  whole  heavens  seemed  ablaze 
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from  east  to  west.  The  good  dame 
seemed  delighted  at  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, and  turning  to  the  company  cried, 
"What  do  you  think  of  Miller,  now?  " 
It  was  startling  as  a  seeming  verification 
but  we  found  the  light  proceeded  from  a 
fire  in  Theatre  Alley,  the  blackness  of  the 
night  and  moist  atmosphere  forming  a 
fitting  background  for  the  irradiation. 
The  day  closed  with  great  disappointment 
to  many  thousands  expecting  gratuitous 
title  deeds  to  newly  prepared  lands,  and 
deluded  people  again  busied  themselves 
in  looking  after  common  affairs  in  the 
accustomed  way. 


Down  to  1847  I  had  been  a  manipu- 
lator of  the  stick  and  rule,  with  no  ambi- 
tious aspirations  for  a  literary  career,  con- 
tent to  leave  the  acquisition  of  fame,  by 
writing,  to  those  who  desired  it,  and,  be- 
yond a  few  ordinary  squibs  in  the  "  All 
Sorts  of  Paragraphs,"  had  not  committed 
myself  to  paper,  when  a  simple  accident, 
like  many  which  influence  human  events 
of  greater  import  than  that  I  am  about  to 
describe,  set  a  "  ball  rolling  "  which  has 
scarcely  ceased  its  revolution  at  this  later 
day.  "  Paregorically  speaking  "  I  draw 
my  garments  aside,  and  shake  my  shoes 
from  my  feet  as  I  enter  the  charmed  circle 
wherein  sits  enshrined  the  mythical  being 
before  whom,  Pygmalion-like,  I  offered  in- 
cense in  days  whilom.  To  me  she  be- 
came life,  and  went  with  me  to  make  me 
see  queer  things  and  say  queer  things 
under  her  inspiration  :  her  antique  bonnet, 
her  "ridicule  "  and  specs  winning  way  to 
many  firesides  and  introducing  her  chron- 
icler to  a  fame  undreamt  of.  I  recur 
with  pride  to  the  early  triumph  of  an  un- 
tried scribbler,  who  gave  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  to  Mrs.  Partington,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  though  the  name 
bore  no  particular  relevancy  to  the  char- 
acter— a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet — and  the  bonnet  and 
"ridicule  "would  have  set  as  well  on  Mrs. 
Tubbs  or  Mrs.  Busbee  as  upon  the  one 
called  by  accident  to  wear  them. 

The  heroic,  yet  futile,  act  of  Mrs.  Par- 
tington, as  per  Sydney  Smith,  who  en- 
deavored to  sweep  back  the  ocean  which 
overflowed  into  her  kitchen  at  Sidmouth, 


was  ever  funny  to  me,  and  her  name,  pres- 
ent in  my  mind  when  the  first  "saying" 
was  conceived,  determined  its  choice  as 
an  exponent.  There  was  no  thought  be- 
yond that  passing  moment,  no  dream  of 
subsequent  effort,  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  future  fame ;  but  the  time  was 
favorable  for  something  of  the  kind,  the 
ambition  of  a  first  success  was  excited, 
more  was  called  for,  and  soon  that  which 
was  so  singularly  and  unpretendingly  be- 
gun became  a  necessity  of  the  author, 
grew  famous  in  a  small  way  and  attained 
voluminous  proportions. 

I  well  remember  the  first  of  these  wise 
"  sayings  "  that  saw  print,  which  was  in- 
spired by  a  remark  of  one  of  the  men,  on 
the  night  when  a  steamer  from  England 
had  brought  news  of  an  advance  in  bread- 
stuffs,  who  said  he  did  not  care,  as  he 
bought  his  flour  by  the  pound.  "  Mrs. 
Partington  "  was  then  made  to  say  in  a 
little  paragraph  which  I  wrote,  that  it 
made  "  no  difference  to  her  whether  flour 
was  dear  or  cheap,  as  she  always  had  to 
pay  just  so  much  for  a  half-dollar's 
worth."  This  was  copied  the  following 
day  by  other  journals,  and  the  induce- 
ment was  thus  offered  to  make  another 
attempt.  This  meeting  with  like  success, 
they  were  kept  right  on,  until  like  the 
whistle  of  the  schoolboy  that  whistled 
itself,  Mrs.  P.,  as  she  expressed  it,  had 
attained  a  "  memento "  she  could  not 
check.  Would-be  imitators  arose  on 
every  side,  which  implied  that  the  sayings 
were  appreciated,  at  which  no  demurrer 
was  made,  because  to  make  people 
pleased  was  their  object,  without  any 
personal  consideration,  and  it  mattered 
not  how  many  were  engaged  in  it.  But 
it  was  a  matter  of  modest  pride  to  feel 
that  the  original  was  not  obscured  by  the 
imitators.  They  almost  universally  mis- 
represented the  character  of  the  amiable 
oid  dame,  seeing  in  her  sayings  nothing 
beyond  the  misapplication  of  words,  and 
often  putting  into  her  mouth  utterances 
at  which  her  chaste  spirit  could  but  blush. 
I  felt,  as  I  read  them,  like  the  old  sexton 
in  Salem,  who  had  rung  the  church  bell 
for  thirty  years,  and  when  he  removed  to 
Marblehead,  said  that  every  time  he 
heard  that  bell  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
ringing  it.     The  critics  of  Mrs.  Partington 
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have  likewise  made  the  same  mistake. 
Many  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Democratic  Review  entitled  "  Shake- 
speare, Sheridan,  Shillaber,"  the  object  of 
whice  was  to  prove  that  the  humor  of  the 
latter  did  not  equal  that  of  the  two  other 
members  of  the  firm.  This  was  not  hard 
to  admit,  and  was  quite  clearly  proved, 
if  the  writer  had  not  selected,  to  establish 
his  claim,  half  a  dozen  of  the  "  sayings  " 
none  of  which  were  mine.  I  was  urged 
to  reply,  but  deeming  my  object  of  amus- 
ing the  people  to  have  been  accomplished, 
I  cared  little  for  the  personal  fame  that 
might  accrue,  and  therefore  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Everything  associated  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  "old  lady"  was  pleasant. 
Colonel  Greene  was  absent,  "  summering 
high  "  at  Saratoga,  when  the  "  sayings  " 
began  to  appear,  day  by  day,  and  wrote 
home  to  Alonzo  C.  Jackson,  his  locum 
tenens,  "  Who  the  deuce  is  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton?" I  enjoyed,  covertly,  the  pleasant 
things  said  about  them,  never  revealing 
the  authorship,  and  heard  commendation 
bestowed  upon  this  or  that  individual 
suspected  of  writing  them,  many  imput- 
ing them  to  a  female  source.  Of  course 
it  was  impossible  to  hide  behind  an  in- 
cognito   forever,    and    when    at    last   I 


emerged  from  it,  I  discovered  that  I  had 
been  about  as  successful  as  the  young 
partridge  which  tucks  its  head  under  a 
leaf  to  avoid  being  seen.  I  became  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  of  being  known 
when  I  left  the  Post,  to  commence  that 
unfortunate  offspring  of  credulous  hope, 
The  Carpet  Bag,  which,  despite  all  the 
means  applied  for  its  support,  died  happy 
after  its  second  year.  I  here  reprint  the 
little  verse  which  commemorated  that 
departure,  not  for  its  great  merit,  as  any 
one  with  half  an  eye  can  see,  but  because 
it  is  an  item  in  that  little  history :  — 

MRS.  PARTINGTON'S   FAREWELL 

When  she  left  her  Post. 

By  the  open  door  she  stood 

And  a  drop  was  in  her  eye,  — 
A  thousand  thronging  memories 

Restrained  the  sad  good  by; 
'Twas  sundering  the  golden  chain 

That  long  had  bound  her  here, 
And  she  gave  to  olden  happiness 

The  tribute  of  a  tear. 

At  last  the  word  was  uttered, 

The  farewell  word  was  spoke; 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  sorrow,  part, 

And  part  with  coffee  smoke; 
She  waved  her  hand  and  handkerchief, 

A  flush  was  on  her  brow, 
And  tremblingly  she  murmured 

I'll  make  my  essex  now. 


(  To  be  continued?) 
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"  The  only  hospitable  man  in  all  the  country."  — Josselyn's  Account. 

MANY  the  hero  of  the  old-time  days, 
Whose  memory  claims  our  honor  and  our  praise  ; 
This  one  for  freedom's  cause  scorned  all  beside, 
For  consience,  justice,  God,  another  died ; 
But  round  one  name,  in  all  the  wide  country, 
Shineth  the  halo  of  sweet  charity. 
Did  other  virtues  fail,  — yet  fail  they  not ; 
Whate'er  his  faults,  —  none  lacketh  them,  God  not ! 
Of  him,  once  more,  may  write  the  angel's  pen,  — 
"  Behold  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow- men  !  " 


WHITEHEAD. 

By  Ellen  Burroughs. 

PRONE  on  the  northern  water, 
That  laps  him  about  the  breast, 
Like  the  Sphinx  in  the  sand,  forever 
The  giant  lies  in  rest. 

The  sails  drive  swift  before  him, 
And  the  surf  beats  at  his  lip ; 

But  the  gray  eyes  look  out  seaward 
Noting  nor  wave  nor  ship. 

The  centuries  drift  over ; 

He  marks  not  with  smile  nor  frown ; 
Drift  over  him  cloud  and  sea-gull, 

Swallow  and  thistledown. 

I,  of  the  race  that  passes, 

Quick  with  its  hope  and  its  fear, 

Lean  on  his  brow  and  question, 
Plead  at  his  senseless  ear  : 

"  What  of  thy  past  unmeasured? 

And  what  of  the  peoples  gone  ? 
What  of  the  sea's  first  singing? 

What  of  the  primal  dawn? 

"  What  was  the  wind  that  bowed  thee  ? 

How  did  the  struggle  cease  ? 
Out  of  what  Titan  anguish 

Issued  thy  hopeless  peace?" 

Nothing  the  pale  lips  utter ; 

What  hath  been,  nor  what  shall  be ; 
Under  the  brow's  stern  shadow, 

The  gray  eyes  look  to  sea. 

The  blue  glows  round  and  over, 
Thin-veiled,  as  it  were  God's  face ; 

J  feel  the  breath,  the  spirit 

That  knows  nor  time  nor  space. 

And  my  heart  grieves  for  the  giant, 

In  his  pitiful  repose, 
Mocked  by  the  vagrant  gladness 

Of  a  laggard  brier-rose. 
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Mocked  to  his  face  from  seaward 
By  the  flash  and  whirl  of  wings ; 

Mocked  from  the  grass  above  him, 
By  life  that  creeps  and  sings. 

I  care  not  for  his  wisdom, 
His  secret  unconfessed ; 

I  yearn  toward  rose  and  cricket, 
Ephemeral  and  blest. 

Ah  !  if  he  might,  how  would  he 
Quicken  to  love  and  to  tears ; 

For  my  immortal  minute 
Barter  his  endless  years  ! 

He  rests  on  the  restless  water, 
And  I  on  the  grasses  brown ; 

Drift  over  us  wave  and  sea-gull, 
Swallow  and  thistledown. 
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EVERY  one  has  heard  of  the  fall 
festivities  of  St.  Louis.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  annual  carnival,  and 
the  lavish  manner  in  which  money  is  sub- 
scribed and  expended  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visitors,  have  made  the  event 
famous,  and  the  enormous  crowd  of  visit- 
ors from  the  West,  South,  and  North  is 
re-enforced  every  year  by  thousands  of 
holiday  makers  and  sight-seers  from  the 
East.  This  year  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance from  the  New  England  States 
is  anticipated,  many  who  propose  visiting 
the  World's  Fair  having  made  arrange- 
ments to  partake  for  a  week  at  least  of 
the  hospitality  offered  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Southwestern  metropolis.  None  who 
carry  out  this  programme  will  be  dis- 
appointed, while  those  who  go  direct  to 
the  World's  Fair  and  back  without  seeing 
the  St.  Louis  carnival  will  miss  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity. 

The  festivities  open  early  in  the  month 
of  September  and  continue  until  the  last 
week  of  October.  The  weather  at  St. 
Louis  during  the  forty  days  of  active  fes- 
tivities is  uniformly  most  suitable  for 
holiday  making.  This  is  the  Indian 
summer  at  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  The  temperature  is  agree- 
able and  pleasant,  rarely  exceeding  eighty 
degrees,  with  nights  cool  enough  to  be 
refreshing.  Rain  very  seldom  falls  to  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  the  festivities ; 
and  there  is  a  general  combination  of 
circumstances  tending  to  compel  enjoy- 
ment. 

These  St.  Louis  festivities  have  been  a 
feature  of  W'estern  life  for  upwards  of  a 
decade,  though  they  have  only  been  given 
on  their  present  scale  since  the  formation 
of  the  Autumnal  Festivities  Association, 
in  the  spring  of  1891.  In  May  of  that 
year  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exposi- 
tion Building  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  association  which,  during  the  World's 
Fair  period,  should  provide  the  grandest 
carnival  money  could  afford,   as  well   as 


advance  in  various  ways  the  interests  of 
the  city.  The  spirit  of  generosity  and 
rivalry  which  was  manifested  in  this  meet- 
ing was  something  unparalleled. 

The  chairman  explained  that  the 
meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  association  to  furnish  fes- 
tivities for  the  current  year  and  the  two 
next  succeeding  years,  to  secure  the 
erection  of  a  fireproof  hotel  to  cost  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars,  and  to  issue 
invitations  broadcast  to  the  civilized 
world  to  partake  of  the  city's  hospitality. 
He  concluded  by  estimating  that  the 
programme  thus  outlined  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  out  with  a  fund  of 
less  than  a  million  dollars. 

The  first  speaker  to  comment  on  the 
chairman's  outline  emphasized  his  in- 
dorsement of  the  programme  by  sub- 
scribing $10,000  to  the  fund  proposed. 
Another  gentleman  followed  with  a  five- 
figure  donation,  and  others  announced 
their  willingness  to  contribute  $7,500^ 
$5,000,  $3,000,  and  other  sums,  until 
the  secretary  had  a  commanding  list 
before  him.  A  Finance  Committee  was 
organized  to  continue  the  work  of  col- 
lecting, and  before  the  summer  was  over 
it  had  practically  completed  its  task. 

It  would  be  hard  for  outsiders  to 
realize  the  way  in  which  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  subscribed  to  this  fund.  In 
every  trade  a  subcommittee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  from 
that  particular  interest,  and  the  same 
course  was  pursued  by  the  various  pro- 
fessions, so  that  within  a  few  days  of  the 
meeting  upwards  of  two  hundred  sub- 
committees were  working  simultaneously 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  Every 
one  applied  to  was  willing  to  contribute,, 
and  after  about  ninety  days  of  canvass- 
ing the  only  complaints  made  were  from 
interests  and  individuals  accidentally 
overlooked.  The  large  manufacturing 
corporations  and  the  palatial  dry-goods 
establishments    contributed    their    thou- 
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sands,  while  hundreds  of  wage-earners 
sent  in  their  names  for  smaller  amounts. 
The  police  force  organized  itself  into  a 
special  committee,  and  nearly  every 
patrolman  contributed  to  the  fund,  the 
sergeants  and  captains  setting  an  ex- 
ample in  liberality.  The  Chinese  popu- 
lation of  St.  Louis  is  not  very  large,  and 
no  one  thought  of  asking  subscriptions 
from  its  members.  But  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  left  out,  and 
although  the  amount  they  col- 
lected among  themselves  was 
not  enormous,  it  was  an  evi- 
dence of  good  feeling  and  co- 
operation which  was  heartily 
recognized. 

A    Bureau    of   Information 
was    established.      Its  duties 
were    defined,    and    it    com- 
menced work  at  once  to  issue 
invitations     to    residents     of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
of  foreign  countries    as  well, 
to  "partake  of  the  city's  hos- 
pitality   during    the    carnival 
and  to  visit  it  whenever  oc- 
casion offered,  in  order  to  see 
for  themselves 
how  rapidly  it 
had    grown      ^ 
and    what  an    "^ 
important 
position    it 

was     assuming     or    had  ' 

already  assumed    among     ' "'■;■:;         ;:•:••■ ■:.■[.'.  :  . 
the    manufacturing    cen-       ;::'.;     :-:M:- :££#: ••'•;'■ 
tres  of  the   world.     The         >       %. 
Bureau    has,   during    the  '•'       "■$&. 

two    years    of  its    active  %'..'% 

work,  been  in  correspondence  .■>. 

not  only  with  every  large  city  v 

in  America,  but  also  with  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and 
even  of  Australia. 

The  Illumination  Committee  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
street  illuminations  of  the  most  brilliant 
character.  The  illuminations  for  1891 
were  not  the  first  attempt  of  St.  Louis  in 
this  direction,  although  they  were  much 
more  expensive  than  any  previous  display. 
The  city  commenced  the  illuminating  of 
streets  by  aid  of  many  colored  globes 
and    countless    gas-jets    as    long    ago    as 


1882,  when  the  idea  was  a  new  one 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  and 
when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  ideas  of 
practical  value  even  in  the  most  promi- 
nent   carnival    cities    of    Europe.      The 


first  illumination  proved  a  great  success, 
and  year  after  year  improvements  were 
made  until  1892,  when  the  grandest  dis- 
play of  gas  and  electric  light  illumina- 
tion ever  seen  on  the  streets  of  any 
city   in    the    world   was  produced.     The 
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illuminations  for  1893  will  commence,  as 
already  stated,  early  in  September,  but  the 
details  of  all  the  new  devices  have  not 
been  completed  when  this  article  is 
written,  and  hence  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  display,  to  describe  briefly 
the  leading  features  of  last  year's  illumi- 
nations, and  to  add  that  those  of  this 
year,  while  resembling  them  in  many 
respects,  will  be  on  a  grander  scale,  with 
specially  novel  and  brilliant  effects. 

The  feature  of  last  year's  illuminations 
which  attracted  most  attention  was  an 
electric  panorama  made  up  of  shaded 
lights  having  the  appearance  of  stars  and 
arranged  to  work  in  a  manner  which 
several  experts  had  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. Prior  to  the  turning  on  of  the 
lights  all  that  could  be  seen  was  a  dim 
outline  of  the  New  World  in  the  shape 
of  a  metallic  frame  suspended  in  midair. 
Upon  the  pressing  of  a  button,  an  elec- 
tric light  burst  into  prominence  on  the 
site  of  Columbus's  first  landing,  and 
simultaneously  a  series  of  lights  repre- 
senting the  date  "1492  "  appeared  below 
the  globe.  One  by  one  lights  were 
turned  on  around  the  ocean  boundaries 
of  the  American  continent,  representing 
the  steady  settlement  of  the  country  and 
its  never-halting  progress.  Finally  a 
light  more  brilliant  than  the  others  ap- 
peared near  the  centre,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  five-pointed  star  with  the 
words  "St.  Louis"  and  the  date  "1892  " 
came  into  bold  relief  many  feet  above 
the  globe  itself.  The  exhibition  was 
repeated  several  times  every  hour,  and 
the  thousands  of  spectators  went  into 
tumults  of  applause.  There  were  other 
electric  panoramas  of  very  different 
designs,  but  each  illustrating  some  phase 
of  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
celebration  of  the  event  by  the  gathering 
of  nations  at  the  World's  Fair.  Over 
the  permanent  statue  of  Gen.  Grant, 
the  flags  of  Spain  and  the  United  States 
were  represented  by  electrical  devices  of 
the  most  unique  character;  and  a  little 
farther  south,  on  the  same  spacious 
thoroughfare,  was  a  magnificent  arch  sur- 
mounted by  a  singularly  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  Santa  Maria.  The  other 
most  remarkable  set   pieces    included  a 


revolving  globe  with  the  outlines  of  every 
nation  defined  by  incandescent  lights ; 
and  there  were  also  electric,  pyrotechnic, 
and  spiral  displays  and  arches  in  honor 
of  Columbus  and  Washington.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  of  these  devices  will 
be  seen  again  this  year,  with  the  new 
ones  even  more  costly  and  striking. 

St.  Louis  has  a  reputation  not  confined 
to  this  country  for  excellence  in  electri- 
cal matters,  its  street- car  service  being 
almost  unapproached,  and  it  being  the 
first  city  in  the  country  to  adopt  elec- 
tricity as  the  exclusive  illuminant  not 
only  for  its  streets  and  public  places, 
but  also  for  all  of  its  alleys.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
power  needed  for  illuminations,  even 
when  these  include  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sands lights,  as  was  the  case  last  year 
and  as  will  be  the  case  again  during  the 
coming  two  months.  The  electric  lights 
are  very  artistically  arranged  throughout 
the  streets,  the  illuminated  area  includ- 
ing the  principal  down-town  thorough- 
fares, Washington  Avenue,  on  which  are 
the  headquarters  of  a  great  number  of 
the  firms  which  have  made  St.  Louis 
famous  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  and 
Franklin  Avenue,  an  enterprising  retail 
street,  which  last  year  subscribed  to  a 
special  fund  in  order  to  have  illumina- 
tions as  far  west  as  Jefferson  Avenue, 
over  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city. 

Apart  from  the  panoramas  and  set 
pieces,  the  most  unique  electrical  effects 
are  on  Washington  Avenue.  The  elec- 
tric roads  using  this  wide  street  and  hav- 
ing their  terminals  at  the  Eads  Bridge 
approach,  use  ornamental  centre  poles 
for  their  trolley  wires.  These  poles  are 
covered  with  incandescent  globes  arranged 
in  various  devices,  presenting  an  appear- 
ance which  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass in  the  way  of  brilliancy.  This 
special  form  of  illumination  extends 
from  the  bridge  to  Washington  Univer- 
sity, with  which  institution  is  connected 
an  observatory  which  gives  the  correct 
time  to  a  larger  area  than  any  in  the 
world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
observatory  at  Greenwich. 

Altogether  there  are  about  seventy-five 
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thousand  or  eighty  thousand  lights  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  St.  Louis  street 
illuminations,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween gas  and  electricity.  The  gas-jets 
are  within  globes  of  various  colors,  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  most  pleasing 
effects  and  cast  shades  of  many  hues  on 
the  thousands  of  upturned  faces  below. 
On  some  of  the  streets  there  are  almost 
endless  arches  along  the  curb  line,  while 
on  others  there  are  clusters  every  ten  or 
twenty  feet.  Triumphal  arches  abound 
everywhere,  and  altogether  the  streets 
present  a  spectacle  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 

Some  of   the  most  attractive  illumina- 
tions   are    on    the   frontage    line    of   the 


annual  display.  Each  one  of  the  nine 
expositions  has  been  self-sustaining. 
This  year's  programme  excels  that  of  any 
past  year  in  both  variety  and  extent. 
Displays  of  manufactured  goods  will  be 
larger  than  ever,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
singularly  complete  assortment  of  what 
are  known  as  moving  or  "live"  exhibits. 
"  Trade  secrets  "  will  be  given  away  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  visitor  will  be 
able  to  see  and  learn  an  immense  amount 
in  a  short  time.  The  electrical  and 
mechanical  departments  will  be  of  a 
specially  high  order.  The  art  exhibition 
will  excel  the  best  achievements  of  past 
years.  Artists  of  international  repute 
residing  in  this  and  foreign  countries  will 


The  New  Planters'   House. 


magnificent  building  in  which  for  nine 
consecutive  seasons  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion has  been  held.  Among  those 
things  which  we  are  told  are  "  impossible  " 
is  an  annual  exposition  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  marvellous  growth  and  prosperity 
of  St.  Louis  know  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  "  impossible  "  to  be  found  in  the 
lexicons  of  its  people.  What  others  have 
failed  to  do,  St.  Louis  has  succeeded  in 
doing  with  ease.  The  building  was  com- 
menced in  1883,  and  the  first  Exposition 
was  held  in  it  in  1884  :  so  that  when  the 
doors  open  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
September,  1893,  it  will  be  for  the  tenth 


be  represented,  and  the  galleries  will 
be  made  attractive  in  every  possible 
manner. 

The  Exposition  Building  covers  an 
area  exceeding  six  acres.  In  its  centre 
is  a  lofty  music  hall,  with  upwards  of 
3,500  seats,  and  promenade  accommoda- 
tion for  as  many  more  people.  In  this 
magnificent  hall  Sousa's  grand  concert 
band  will  give  four  concerts  daily  for  the 
forty  days  during  which  the  Exposition 
of  1893  will  be  open,  —  concerts  free  to 
all  who  attend  the  exposition. 

Among  the  other  special  attractions 
during  the  St.  Louis  carnival,  the  annual 
fair  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
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The  days  of  fairs  are  supposed  to  be 
numbered,  but  the  annual  event  at  St. 
Louis   attracts  larger  crowds  every  year. 


Bandmaster  Sousa. 

The  fair  is  really  an  open-air  exposition 
of  mechanical  and  fine  arts  as  well  as  a 
splendid  aggregation  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  high-grade  stock.  Special 
attractions  are  provided  in  the  spacious 
amphitheatre,  and  on  the  mile  track  upon 
which  the  St.  Louis  races  take  place. 
The  fair  will  last  an  entire  week,  with 


attendance  of  150,000  is  likely  to  be 
reached. 

On  Tuesday  of  Lair  week  the  Veiled 
Prophet,  with  his  magnificent  retinue,  will 
give  his  annual  parade  and  ball.  There 
is  a  mystery  attached  to  the  Veiled 
Prophet  which  has  never  yet  been  solved. 
Every  year  he  appears  in  Oriental  splen- 
dor and  parades  through  the  streets  at 
the  head  of  a  pageant  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  Every  window  on  the  line  of 
route  is  occupied  by  eager  sight-seers, 
and  the  throng  along  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  is  re-enforced  by  visitors  from 
States  far  removed  from  Missouri.  In 
the  evening  after  the  parade  the  Prophet 
will  give  his  annual  ball  in  the  spacious 
hall  of  the  Merchants  Exchange,  in 
which  Sam.  Tilden  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1876.  This  ball  is  the 
great  social  event  of  St.  Louis.  Five 
thousand  invitations  have  been  sent  out 
this  "year,  and  acceptances  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  governors  of  several 
States  and  from  prominent  individuals 
from  the  leading  centres  of  the  country. 

The  same  energy  and  determination 
which  have  made  the  St.  Louis  festivities 


St.  Louis  Exposition  Building. 


Thursday,  October  5,  as  the  great  day. 
Fair  Thursday  has  for  years  been  well- 
nigh  a  general  holiday,  in  St.  Louis  and 
the  neighboring  cities ;    and  this  year  an 


so  successful  have  completely  transformed 
the  city  itself  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  has  never  been  what  could  be 
called  a  "boom  "  in  St.  Louis  nor  any  of 
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the  feverish  speculation  in  real  estate 
and  corner  lots  which  has  marked  other 
Western  cities,  and  which  has  almost  in- 
variably resulted  in  a  collapse,  with  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  capital.  There 
are  millions  of  dollars  of  New  England 
capital  invested  in  St.  Louis  real  estate, 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eastern  houses  placing 


In  1892  alone  there  were  5,497  new 
buildings  erected  in  St.  Louis,  covering 
a  frontage  of  201,440  feet.  In  other 
words,  the  new  buildings  of  1892,  placed 
side  by  side,  would  extend  for  a  distance 
of  thirty-nine  miles.  The  total  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1893  shows  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  that  of  1892,  "bad 
times"  and  "financial  stringency"  not- 
withstanding. The  building  activity  at 
the  present  moment  is  a  source  of  won- 
der to  the  visitor,  especially  when  he 
comes  from  a  city  in  which  depression 
is  talked  morning,  noon,  and  night.     A 


Entrance  to  Portland  Place. 


their  money  here  that  not  a  dollar  so 
invested  has  ever  been  lost. 

St.  Louis  has  grown  from  an  Indian 
trading  point  to  a  frontier  town,  from  a 
frontier  town  to  a  great  river  city,  and 
from  a  great  river  city  to  the  centre  of 
manufacturing  in  the  West,  one  of  the 
greatest  railroad  centres  in  America,  and 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  South- 
west. Its  population  to-day  is  over 
600,000,  and  is  steadily  growing  every 
month. 

The  frontage  of  the  new  buildings 
erected  in  St.  Louis  during  the  last  three 
years  is  in  excess  of  one  hundred  miles. 


visitor  was  speaking  of  this  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  presence  of  a  bank  president, 
who  promptly  assured  him  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  confidence  in  St.  Louis. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "money  is 
'  tight '  as  compared  with  last  year,  but 
the  banks  are  charging  very  little  more 
interest,  and,  although  they  are  drawing 
the  lines  tightly  on  loans  for  speculative 
purposes,  they  are  taking  good  care  of 
their  customers,  and  are  not  apprehensive 
concerning  the  future.  There  has  not 
been  a  breath  of  suspicion  against  a 
single  financial  institution  in  the  city, 
and  legitimate  business  is  going  on  about 
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as  usual.  We  have  had  very  few  failures  ; 
if  our  average  of  failures  in  past  years 
had  not  been  abnormally  low,  it  would 
not  have  been  exceeded." 

The  bank  president  proceeded  to  show 
the  following  comparative  summary  of 
the  failures  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  in  the  five  great  commercial  cen- 
tres :  — 


city  of  homes.  The  change  in 
local  sentiment  which  has  re- 
sulted in  transforming  the  city 
dates  back  six  or  seven  years, 
when  two  agencies  commenced 
to  make  themselves  felt.  One 
of  these  was  rapid  transit;  the 
other,  the  building  association. 
Up  to  the  year  1885  the 
street-car  service  of  St.  Louis 
was  operated  by  horses  and 
mules.  The  usual  western  ter- 
minus was  at  Grand  Avenue, 
three  miles  from  the  river  front, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes  were  consumed  in  the 
trip.  Now  the  roads  have  been 
extended  several  miles  farther 
west,  and  the  speed  of  the  cars 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  Electricity 
is  the  favorite  motive-power,  and  one 
electric  road  carries  passengers  seven- 
teen miles  out  into  the  country.  Others 
reach  the  city  limits  north,  south,  and 
west,  and  where  there  is  no  electric 
road  a  cable  road  supplies  its  place. 
Calculating  distance  by  time,  which  in 
this     last     decade    of    the     nineteenth 


Failures. 

Liabilities. 

New  York     . 
Philadelphia 
Boston      .     . 

•       362 
156 
!5i 

#11,695,065 

13,944,963 

5,117,400 

Chicago    .     . 
St.  Louis 

221 
42 

14,903,130 
1,545^40 

Returning  to  the  question  of 
building,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  actual  number  of  new  struc- 
tures erected  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892 
was  14,553,  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  city  of  fair  proportions. 
A  great  majority  of  these  were 
of  course  private  residences,  built 
not  for  speculation  but  for  occu- 
pation. The  demand  for  houses 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that,  in 
spite  of  the  activity  of  the 
builders,  real-estate  agents  find 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
supply  the  needs  of  families 
desiring  to  rent.  Empty  houses 
are  seldom  seen  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  popular  and  accessible 
localities  are  never  seen  at  all. 
New   St.   Louis   is  essentially  a 


Mercantile  Club. 
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century  seems  to  be  the  most  logical 
method,  the  city  limits  have  been 
brought  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes  nearer 
the  business  centre,  and  acre  after  acre 
of  desirable  residence  property  has  been 
brought  within  easy 
access  and  made 
available  for  homes 
for  the   toilers. 

The  street  rail- 
roads of  St.  Louis 
now  carry  about  two 
million  passengers 
per  week,  while  the 
horse  cars  in  the 
early  eighties  had  to 
carry  exceptionally 
heavy  loads  in  order 
to  reach  one  third 
that  number. 

Just  as  rapid  tran- 
sit made  it  possible 
for  the  wage-earner 
and  man  of  mod- 
erate means  to  re- 
side two  or  three 
miles  farther  away 
from  his  place  of 
business     than     for- 


merly,   the    building 
association     came 
forward    and  placed 
means  at  his  disposal    for  the 
erection    of    his    home.     With 
the  single   exception  of  Phila- 
delphia, no  city   in   the   Union 
has    appreciated  the  building- 
association   idea  so  thoroughly 
as  St.    Louis,    where    there  are 
now   several   hundred   success- 
ful   associations    in    full    working 
In     every    portion    of    the    city, 
have    been     erected     with 
tained    from   these   aids    to 


order. 

homes 
money  ob- 
thrift,   while 


in    some    sections    there    are    practically      1 


building-association  settlements  or  sub- 
divisions. In  these  scarcely  a  renter 
can  be  found,  nearly  every  man  owning 
his  own  home  and  paying  for  it  through 
some  well-conducted  building  association, 
in  which  very  frequently  he 
learned  his  first  lesson  of  the 
actual  value  of  money  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  monthly  in- 
stalments create  a  fund  sufficient 
to  make  it  easy  to  build  a  home. 
It  is  a  doubtful  question  whether 
the  rapid  transit  lines  or  the 
building  associations  have  done 
most  towards  reconstructing  St. 
Louis. 

There    is    a    third    influence 
which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and    which    has   probably    done 
more   than  both    of    these.     St. 
Louis   is   now  one    of    the   first 
manufacturing     cities      in     the 
country,  and  the  increase  in  the 
»     business  transacted  by  it  during 
3     the  last  few  years  has  been  very 
^     great.     During   the  eighties  the 
g     amount   of  capital    invested    in 
%■    St.  Louis  manufactures  increased 
=     from  $50,000,000  to  $-130,000,- 
|     000,    while    during    the     same 
5     period   the  value   of  the   annual 
z     product    increased    from    about 
$110,000,000   to   $225,000,000. 
In   1880,  41,000    persons   were 
employed  in  St.  Louis  factories ; 
in   1890,  the  number  of  factory 
hands  in  new  St.  Louis  was  found 
to  exceed  93,000,  to  whom  were 
paid  nearly  $60,000,000   yearly 
in   wages.     Since    1890   the   in- 
crease has  been   even  more  re- 
markable, and  careful  estimates 
made    this    year    indicate    that 
there  are  about   7,000  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  city, 
with    upwards    of   $170,000,000 
capital  invested  and  finding  em- 
ployment   for    at   least   110,000 
hands,  to  whom  $75,000,000  are 
paid  in  wages  during  the  year. 
Figures  such  as  these  explain  the  vast 
increase  in  population  of  the  city  and  the 
general    activity.      The    increase    during 
the  eighties  was  larger  than  that  recorded 
>y  any  city  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
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the  gain  per  cent  per  annum  since  the 
taking  of  the  census  has  been  phenom- 
enal. In  boots  and  shoes  this  has  been 
especially  the  case.  In  the  early  eighties 
the  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  manu- 
factured in  St.  Louis  varied  from  half  a 
million  to  a  million  ;  in  1892  it  exceeded 
$10,000,000;  while  the  monthly  returns 
for  the  year  1893  indicate  a  total  for  the 
year  of  about  $12,000,000.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that    there  has    been  an  im- 


Rialto  Building. 

mense  increase  in  the  number  of  Eastern 
made  boots  and  shoes  shipped  into  St. 
Louis.  In  1883,  when  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing industry  was  just  commencing 
the  remarkable  spurt  it  has  kept  up  for 
these  ten  years,  the  city  received  from 
New  England  300,000  cases  of  shoes. 
In  1892  its  receipts  were  828,000  cases; 
and  it  received  from  Boston  alone  23,000 
cases  more  than  it  received  from  all  East- 
ern shipping  points  ten  years  ago. 

These  wholesale  gains  in  manufactures 


and  commerce  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  and  amply 
justify  the  word  "New"  as  a  prefix  to  the 
city's  title.  The  streets  of  old  St.  Louis 
were  but  indifferently  paved,  and  they 
were  lighted  only  moderately  well ; 
the  streets  of  new  St.  Louis  are 
among  the  best  paved,  lighted,  and 
sprinkled  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
strictly  business  section,  granite  blocks 
laid  on  a  concrete  base  are  chiefly  used, 
while  on  the  streets  running 
out  into  the  residence  section, 
asphalt,  wood,  and  telford  have 
the  preference.  An  enormous 
yf"~-..  sum    of    money    has    been    ex- 

pended by  property  holders  on 
street  reconstruction,  while  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  city 
have  been  growing  so  rapidly. 
Many  even  attribute  the  growth 
of  the  latter  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  streets.  "Whether 
these  are  right  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  increased  facilities 
for  locomotion  and  hauling  have 
proved  as  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturer  and  business  man 
as  the  improved  driveways  have 
proved  attractive  and  conven- 
ient to  the  home  builder. 

St.  Louis  was  the  first  city 
in  the  country  to  enforce  street 
sprinkling  by  municipal  enact- 
ment. The  city  is  divided 
into  districts,  each  of  which  is 
sprinkled  by  separate  contract, 
the  cost  being  levied  by  a  tax 
of  a  few  cents  per  foot  on  the 
property  of  abutting  owners. 
No  tax  is  paid  more  promptly 
or  more  cheerfully,  because  the 
work  is  done  at  less  than  a 
tenth  the  expense  of  private  contracting, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  service.  As  already 
mentioned,  every  street  and  alley  in  the 
city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  sneak  thief  and  bur- 
glar, who  finds  the  difficulties  of  his  occu- 
pation increased  a  hundred-fold  by  the 
abundance  of  light. 

Along  the  granite-paved  streets  of  the 
business  section  there  have  grown  up 
during    the    last    few  years  some  of   the 
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finest  office  buildings  and  commer- 
cial structures  to  be  found  on  the 
continent,  while  at  the  present  time 
thousands  oi  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  rearing  costly  fireproof 
structures.  The  new  Union  Depot 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these.  It  will  cost  by  the  time  it 
is  completed  nearly  $3,000,000, 
inclusive  of  the  real  estate  pur- 
chased to  make  room  for  it.  The 
train  shed,  which  is  already  com- 
pleted, has  a  roof  measuring  400,- 
000  square  feet,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  thirty-two  pairs 
of  parallel  railroad  tracks.  The 
main  building  has  a  frontage  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  eighty  feet,  and 
is  four  stories  high.  Altogether 
the  depot  and  sheds  cover  a  million 
square  feet  of  surface,  a  larger 
area  than  that  occupied  by  any 
other  railroad  depot  in  America, 
and,  with  one  or  two  possible  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  world.  St.  Louis 
is  one  of  the  greatest  railroad 
centres  in  America,  having  a  larger 
mileage  of  railroads  centring  in  it 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Union ; 


Security   Building. 


Union  Trust  Building. 

and  large  as  is  the  new  Union 
Depot,  which  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  traffic,  it  is  not 
at  all  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  will  have  its 
capacity  fully  tested  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year. 
Two  other  large  passenger 
depots  are  being  constructed 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  new  freight  depots. 

Equally  expressive  of  St. 
Louis  enterprise  and  growth 
is  the  magnificent  hotel  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Planters'  House, 
so  well  known  years  ago  as 
one  of  the  first  hostelries  of 
what  was  then  known  as  the 
far  West.  The  old  Planters' 
House  having  outlived  its 
usefulness,  a  twelve-story  fire- 
proof hotel  is  being  rapidly 
constructed  on  its  site,  aided 
by  a  bonus  provided  by  the 
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Autumnal  Festivities  Association,  as 
already  explained.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  bonus,  the  promoters  were  compelled 
to  expend  a  million  dollars  on  a  fire- 
proof hotel.  By  the  time  the  magnifi- 
cent structure,  now  being  erected,  is 
completed  and  furnished,  the  outlay  will 
approximate,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
$2,000,000,  and  St.  Louis  will  have  a 
hotel  covering  half  a  city  square,  and 
luxurious  in  its  appointments.     The  de- 


Wainwright  Building. 

sign  includes  two  recessed  courts  on  the 
main  front,  and  by  aid  of  these  nearly 
every  one  of  the  four  hundred  apartments 
will  be  what  every  traveller  asks  for,  and 
what  every  hotel  clerk  is  short  of  in 
busy  seasons  —  a  front  room. 

The  new  City  Hall  will  cost  nearly  as 
much  money,  and  will  be  a  model  muni- 
cipal building  when  completed. 

A  fourteen-story  building  of  unique 
design,  absolutely  fireproof,  is  also  ap- 
proaching completion  on  Olive  Street, 
six  blocks  east  of  the  Exposition  Building. 


The  exact  cost  of  this  building  has  not 
been  made  public,  but  it  will  be  largelv 
in  excess  of  a  million  dollars.  Several 
other  fireproof  office  and  commercial 
structures  are  also  in  course  of  completion, 
and  work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  them 
all.  Last  year  the  expenditure  on  new- 
buildings  was  in  excess  of  $20,000,000, 
and  more  than  half  that  sum  has  been 
spent  already  in  1893.  Twenty-six  lofty 
fireproof  structures  have  been  completed 
within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  at  least  eight 
of  these  costing  more 
than  a  million  dollars 
each,  and  the  remain- 
der averaging  nearly  if 
not  quite  half  a  million. 
Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Security 
Building,  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  fireproof 
office  structure,  twelve 
stories  high,  and  close 
to  the  new  hotel ;  the 
Rialto  Building,  also 
twelve  stories  high,  just 
across  the  street;  the 
Wainwright,  on  Seventh 
and  Chestnut  Streets, 
nine  stories  high,  a 
special  favorite  with  the 
real-estate  fraternity ; 
the  Columbia  Building, 
opposite  the  Post  Office, 
the  special  home  of  lo- 
cal architects  ;  and  the 
Mercantile  Club  and 
Public  Library  build- 
ings, both  on  Locust 
Street. 

Washington  Avenue, 
the  great  wholesale  thoroughfare,  has  been 
practically  reconstructed,  and  Twelfth 
Street,  already  described,  is  also  falling 
rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
fraternity.  The  retail  dry-goods  and 
other  houses  have  erected  quite  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  buildings  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  and  the  march 
of  progress  in  every  particular  has  been 
rapid  and  uniform. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  carnival  city  of  America, 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
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Southwest,  is  now  spoken  of  so  generally 
as  "  New  St.  Louis."  The  conserva- 
tive policy  and  high  reputation  for 
business  integrity  which  were  earned 
by  old  St.  Louis  remain,  but  otherwise 
the  city  has  been  practically  recon- 
structed.    Its    affairs    are    in    the   hands 


of  young,  enterprising,  and  energetic 
men,  and  the  city  is  furnishing  renewed 
proofs  every  day  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  progressive  sections  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  trade 
on  the  continent. 


A    FEATHERED    ANGELO. 


By  S/oddard  Goodhue. 


A    CAPACITY  to  adapt  one's  self  to 
new  conditions    of   life    readily  is 
caid  to  be  one    of  the   best    evi- 
dences of  culture.     Judged  by  this  cri- 
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tenon,  many  of  our  most  familiar  birds 
must  be  considered  very  cultivated  beings  ; 
and,   in    corroboration,   it    is    these    that 


rank   highest    according    to    other    avian 
standards  that  most  fully  respond  to  this 
test.     The  robin,  wren,  and  bluebird,  for 
example,  all  stand  very  near  the  head  of 
the  scale,  according  to  the 
decisions    of   the    classi- 
fiers ;    and  we    all  know 
1      how   radically   their 
methods  of  life  have  al- 
tered since  the  advent  cf 
civilized    man    in    their 
midst.      Many    of    the 
lower  orders  of  birds,  on 
the  other  hand,  —  as  the 
pigeons,    hawks,    owls, 
water  fowl,    etc.,  —  have 
changed   their    habits  as 
,  little  as  possible  through 

contact  with  civilization. 
One  of  the  most  tan- 
gible   ways    in    which 
i"  adaptability  is   shown    is 

in  the   important  matter 
of    nest-building.        We 
Jr  commonly    think    of     a 

bird's  nest  as  its  home ; 
but   a    moment's    reflec- 
tion shows  that  the  nest 
is   not  really  a  home  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  or  at 
least    that    it   only  fulfils 
part  of  the  conditions  of 
a   home.     It    is   not   ex- 
pected   to    afford     shel- 
ter   or    protection    to   the    builders ;    on 
the    contrary,   it    exposes    them    to   new 
dangers ;     nor    is  it  to    be   occupied  for 
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relatively  long  periods  of  time  as  a  dwell- 
ing. It  is  purely  an  expedient  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  and  its  construction 
is  another  evidence  of  what  we  see  every- 
where in  nature,  the  jeopardizing  of  the 
interests  of  the   individual    in  behalf  of 


have  searched  before  finding  just  the  right 
material,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  of 
weaving  it  into  the  right  position  after  it 
was  secured.  The  birds  that  use  only 
twigs  or  blades  of  grass  of  no  particular 
type  —  making   almost    anything    answer 


the  interests  of  the  race.  But  Nature  has 
pleasant  ways  of  compelling  us  to  accom- 
plish her  ends ;  and  in  this  matter  she  im- 
plants in  the  mind  of  the  bird  an  instinct 
that  causes  it  to  set  about  the  arduous 
work  of  nest-building  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  if  it  were  the  most  delightful 
of  pastimes.  In  reality  it  is  very  hard 
work  indeed,  as  any  one  will  admit  who 
undertakes  to  count  the  strands  in  almost 
any  nest  he  may  happen  upon,  and  then 
estimate  how  far  the  bird  must  have  flown 
in  procuring  them  and  how  long  he  must 


the  purpose  —  have,  of  course, 
material  supplied  them  in  abun- 
dance, and  need  ask  no  favors 
in  this  direction.  What  more 
does  robin  want,  for  example,  than  the 
bits  of  sticks  and  blades  of  grass  that 
are  everywhere,  and  a  little  natural  plaster 
that  any  puddle  of  water  in  the  road  will 
supply?  True,  he  may  pick  up  a  scrap 
of  paper  or  bit  of  yarn  or  rag  now  and 
then ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  just  to  show 
that  he  is  of  a  progressive  turn  and  not 
above  experimenting,  not  because  they 
really  aid  him  greatly. 

But  with  some  of  the  birds  that  build 
more  artistic  structures  the  case  is  very 
different.  One  cannot  examine  the  nest 
of  a  yellow  warbler,  or  a  goldfinch,  or 
vireo,  without  wondering  where  the  mate- 
rial was  found  ;  while  the  master  mechanic 
of  them  all — the  oriole  —  uses  a  natural 
flax  whose  source  is  a  perpetual  mystery. 
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Xo  wonder  that  such  builders  are  quick 
to  adopt  any  suitable  material  that  civili- 
zation has  brought  to  their  door.  Many 
a  birdlet  now  nestles  in  a  couch  of  down, 
whose  ancestors  were  reared  in  far  harsher 
cradles ;  and  even  the  most  plebeian 
parents,  like  the  little  chip  bird,  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  soft  lining  of  horse- 


hair where  formerly  rootlets  sufficed. 
Thus  are  those  elements  of  luxury  which 
moralists  assure  us  forebode  degeneration 
and  disaster  creeping  into  the  feathered 
ranks.  But  as  luxury  is  a  concomitant  of 
civilization,  some  of  us  may  not  regard  it 
as  so  bad  a  sign,  after  all.  Indeed,  I 
have  just  put  this  adaptability  forward  as 
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an  evidence  of  culture ;  so  I  must  myself 
frown  upon  any  attempt  to  draw  other 
morals  from  it. 

However  this  point  be  regarded,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  about  those  cases 
of  adaptation  in  which  all  that  is  accom- 
plished by  the  change  is  a  saving  of  labor 
for  the  builders  or  the  greater 
safety  of  the  offspring;  and  this 
is  largely  true  of  the  cradle  of 
that  master  builder  whose  name 
I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  young  oriole  is  more 
comfortable  in  a  home  built  largely 
of  twine  than  he  would  be  in  one 
of  the  old-style  flaxen  cradles, 
but  his  parents  certainly  were 
saved  a  great  deal  of  hunting  and 
much  unnecessary  labor  if  some 
kind  human  friend  supplied  them 
with  a  sufficiency  of  pieces  of 
cord  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  strip  bits  of  fibre  from  all 
the  weeds  within  flying  dis- 
tance. Then,  too,  the  cord  gives 
additional  stability  to  the  struc- 
ture, and  even  permits  the  builder, 
if  he  have  the  genius  to  do  it,  to 
strike  out  on  new  architectural 
lines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mas- 
terpiece among  nests  that  I  shall 
describe  presently. 

Individuals  differ  among  birds 
as  among  men ;  and  this  diversity 
of  taste  and  talent  is  nowhere  so 
tangibly  shown  as  in  the  matter 
of  nest-building.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
ranks  of  any  single  species  is  shown 
in  that  species  having  furthest  devel- 
oped the  art, — just  as  the  houses  of 
civilized  man  differ  more  from  one 
another  than  the  houses  of  barbarians. 
How  great  this  diversity  is  in  the  case  of 
the  bird,  I  am  about  to  show  by  a  series 
of  illustrations.  I  shall  show  that  there 
are  all  gradations  of  workmanship  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Baltimore-bird,  from  a  rela- 
tively crude  structure  whose  builder  could 
not  properly  be  styled  other  than  an 
artisan,  to  a  marvellous  cradle  from  whose 
constructor  no  one  would  withhold  the 
title  of  artist.  As  a  rule,  the  nests  of  the 
oriole  seem  to  show  that  adaptability  in 
the  selection  of  material  bears  a  direct 


ratio  to  artistic  skill  in  construction, 
though  here,  of  course,  we  must  not  ask 
for  too  rigid  an  application  of  the  rule, 
inasmuch  as  we  cannot  know  all  the  con- 
ditions of  each  case.  A  very  artistic 
nest,  for  example,  may  be  devoid  of 
strings  because  no  strings  were  available 


where  it  was  built,  while  a  crude  nest 
may  contain  strings  because  these  were 
actually  thrust  upon  the  builders.  But  in 
general  I  think  the  ratio  holds  between 
artistic  workmanship  and  the  tendency  to 
use  strings ;  while,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, the  very  highest  workmanship  is 
impossible  without  the  use  of  strings.  No 
oriole,  whatever  his  talent,  could  without 
the  aid  of  twine  or  some  similar  artificial 
substitute  have  built  the  structure  figured 
on  page  114,  the  masterpiece  already 
mentioned. 

This  nest  was  swung  one  summer  about 
twelve  years  ago  from  the  tip  of  a  limb 
of  a  cottonwood-tree  that  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  Iowa  village.  I  passed 
under  it  often    during   the  summer,  but 
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did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
it  till  the  leaves  fell.  When  I  did  espy  it, 
I  looked  on  it  for  a  time  unavailingly, 
though   with  longing    eyes.     It   was    too 


body  of  just  half  that  length,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  length  being  made  up 
exclusively  of  twine,  of  which  nineteen 
strands  pass  up  from  the  body  of  the  nest 


high  for  ladders,  and  far  out  on  a 
slender  limb,  where  a  squirrel  could 
scarcely  reach  it.  But  at  last  a 
little  boy  friend  of  mine,  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  squirrel,  and  almost 
as  skilful  a  climber,  risked  his  life 
in  my  service  by  clambering  out 
as  far  as  the  limb  would  carry  his 
weight  and  cutting  off  the  branch 
from  which  the  coveted  nest  swung. 
I  have  held  that  boy  in  grateful 
remembrance  ever  since.  The  nest 
has  accompanied  me  in  all  my  pere- 
grinations from  that  day  to  this, 
and  is  swinging  before  me  as  I 
write.  A  reference  to  the  figure, 
which  is  accurately  drawn,  will  show 
that  it  is  a  pensile  nest  in  the  fullest 
possible  sense  of  the  word.  The  en- 
tire structure  is  fourteen  inches  long, 
but    the    nest    proper    is    a    pear-shaped 


to  the  limbs  above.  The  only  entrance 
to  the  nest  is  a  round  hole  about  two 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  structure 
and  eight  inches  below  the  nearest  limb. 
The  advantages   of   such    a    shape    are 
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manifest ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  nerve- 
trying  structure  —  though  a  perfectly  safe 
one  —  in  a  storm. 

The  body  of  this  nest  is  made  up  of 
that  vegetable  fibre  so  characteristic  of 
the  nests  of  the  species,  interwoven  with 
twine.  The  fibre,  constituting  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  bulk,  gives  firmness  and 
rigidity  to  the  walls  of  the  nest,  so  that 
after  all  these  years,  during  which  it  has 
been  often  packed  and  has  received  a 
good  many  hard  knocks,  it  retains  its 
shape  perfectly.  In  cross  section  it  is 
almost  perfectly  circular,  and  in  all  re- 
spects it  is  by  far  the  most  symmetrical 
nest  of  any  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  doorway  is  perfectly  round,  scarcely 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  body  of  the 
bird  must  have  closed  it  completely  as 
she  entered.  For  lining  the  nest  has 
principally  very  fine  rootlets;  but  there 
are  also  a  few  horsehairs  and  two  or 
three  flecks  of  cotton.  All  in  all,  in  the 
mere  matter  of  texture  this  nest  is  not 
especially  remarkable  as  compared  with 
others  built  by  the  same  species.  Its 
anomalous  feature  is  the  design,  in  which 
it  departs  so  widely  from  the  conven- 
tional. This  conception  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  mature  in  the  mind 
of  the  builder  before  the  corner-stone  of 
the  structure  was  laid,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  first  string  was  attached  to  the 
swaying  bough.  The  structure  of  the 
nest  makes  this  conviction  almost  un- 
avoidable. This  being  true,  and  the  de- 
parture being  so  marked  a  one,  several 
interesting  problems  in  bird  psychology 
at  once  present  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  is  this  nest  unique  in  structure? 
It  is  certainly  anomalous,  but  is  it  with- 
out a  counterpart?  I  can  hardly  think 
so,  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
track  of  one  at  all  like  it.  After  all, 
this  question  is  not  so  important  as  some 
others.  For  if  it  be  not  unique,  then  we 
must  assume  that  it  is  copied  after  one 
that  in  its  day  was  unique ;  and  the  day 
when  the  first  nest  of  this  type  was  built 
cannot  be  so  very  distant,  because,  as 
already  pointed  out,  some  artificial  sub- 
stance such  as  twine  is  almost  absolutely 
essential  to  the  construction  of  such  a 
nest;  hence  we  may  safely  assume  that 
no  oriole  ever  swung,  such  a  structure  be- 


fore the  advent  of  civilized   man  on  our 
continent. 

The  important  point  to  which  J  wish  to 
call  attention  is  that  the  originator  of  this 
style  of  nest,  whether  my  specimen  is  the 
type  or  only  a  copy,  was  certainly  a 
genius  among  birds,  the  Angelo  of  his 
kind.  But  now,  since  in  nest-building 
the  orioles  work  in  pairs,  how,  I  have 
often  wondered,  did  the  genius  who  had 
conceived  this  brilliant  idea  impart  his 
conception  to  his,  or  her,  mate?  Did 
he,  or  she,  having  studied  out  the  matter, 
explain  it  all  in  advance  to  the  mate, 
describing  it  perhaps  in  pantomime  ;  or 
did  the  genius  simply  say,  "  Behold  !  I 
have  an  inspiration.  Bring  me  material, 
and  leave  the  work  of  construction  to 
me:  I  will  work  you  a  wonder"?  Or 
yet  again,  was  this  inspiration,  like  some 
human  inspirations,  merely  a  happy  flash 
of  insight,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a 
long  piece  of  twine  chanced  to  be  the 
first  bit  of  material  brought  for  the  nest, 
the  idea  of  a  strictly  pendulous  nest  only 
occurring  after  the  twine  was  seen  dang- 
ling securely  from  the  limb?  In  that 
event,  the  nest  may  have  been  merely 
the  outgrowth  of  experiment,  builded 
tentatively,  not  preconceived,  studied  out 
as  they  went  on  by  the  two  heads.  This 
seems  not  improbable,  for  are  we  not 
assured  that  two  heads  are  better  than 
one  ?  But  on  the  whole  I  cannot  accept 
this  view ;  for  surely  the  inspiration  of  gen- 
ius comes  to  the  genius  himself,  not  to  his 
associates ;  and  surely  this  structure  was 
an  inspiration.  But  we  may  well  believe 
that  an  intelligent  helpmate,  or  lord  and 
master,  as  the  case  may  be, —  for  I  am 
bound  to  be  impartial  in  the  matter, — 
collaborated  with  the  genius  in  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  structure.  The 
greatest  architect  must  have  the  aid  of 
skilled  artisans,  or  his  creations  could 
never  become  realities ;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  fact  that  so  few  orioles, 
if  indeed  any,  have  copied  after  this 
wonderful  model  is  in  itself  proof  that 
not  every  bird  of  the  species  is  a  skilful 
enough  mechanic  to  build  such  a  struc- 
ture, even  when  the  plan  has  been  sup- 
plied. For  surely  many  an  envious 
neighbor  of  the  genius  and  master  work- 
man must  have  examined  this  remarkable 
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edifice,  and  its  advantages  are  patent 
at  a  glance.  But  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  even  so  clever  a  weaver  as  the 
oriole  might  find  it  puzzling  to  know  how 
to  proceed  to  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice of  so  unusual  a  pattern.  The  scar- 
city of  such  nests,  then,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  technical  skill  of  this 
pre-eminent  genius. 

Now,  having  rendered  full  tribute  to 
the  achievement  of  this  peerless  inventor, 
I  wish  to  show  that  even  the  work  of 
genius  does  not  wholly  depart  from  an- 
tecedent works,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
must  take  its  place  with  the  works  of 
mediocrity  in  the  unbroken  chain  of 
evolution.  Just  as  the  greatest  inven- 
tions of  human  genius  have  been  only 
slightly  longer  steps  in  the  direction  of  a 
general  wave  of  progress,  so  this  anoma- 
lous structure  of  the  oriole  is,  after  all, 
only  a  successful  achievement  in  the  way 
of  improvement  upon  models  that  have 
been  often  enough  tried  by  others  of  his 
race.  The  poorest  weaver  among  the 
orioles  is  a  master  builder  in  comparison 
with  the  best  of  almost  any  other  species 
of  our  birds ;  and  among  themselves  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  orioles  had 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  production 
of  artistic  domiciles.  And  the  tendency 
all  along  has  seemed  to  be  with  the  more 
skilful  builders  to  produce  a  nest  at  once 
pendulous  and  covered.  The  simplest 
oriole's  nest  I  have  seen  is  about  as  broad 
as  deep,  perhaps  four  inches  in  each 
diameter.  All  gradations  may  be  found 
between  this  and  a  nest  fully  twice  as 
deep  as  it  is  broad,  yet  with  no  special 
constriction  at  the  top.  Then  come 
nests  in  which  the  opening,  though  still 
directly  at  the  top,  is  constricted  often  to 
less  than  half  the  average  diameter  of  the 
nest  lower  down.  Still  more  fully  evolved 
are  the  nests  in  which  the  opening  is 
both  constricted  and  placed  obliquely  at 
the  top  of  the  nest;  and  from  these  it  is 
a  short  step  to  those  in  which  the  mate- 
rial of  the  nest  has  been  carried  above 
the  opening,  so  that  the  latter  is  no 
longer  at  the  top  of  the  nest,  but  in  the 
side.  This  is  certainly  a  long  advance 
upon  the  shallow  nest  with  unconstricted 
opening  directly  at  the  top.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of 


that  perfect  specimen  which  I  have  just 
described.  But  the  most  highly  evolved 
of  these  nests  with  the  side  door  that  I 
have  seen  —  excepting  of  course  the  per- 
fect one  —  has  the  opening  not  more 
than  an  inch  from  the  top,  and  hence 
several  times  as  far  from  the  bottom, 
leaving  therefore  a  very  wide  gap  to  be 
crossed  by  the  builder  of  this  perfect 
nest,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  the 
opening  about  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nest  and  a  full  foot  from  its 
top.  To  have  crossed  such  a  gap  is 
surely  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of 
genius,  even  though  it  is  not  denied  that 
other  less  gifted  workers  were  striving  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  perfect  symmetry  of  this  ideal 
nest  and  the  absolute  roundness  of  its 
doorway  are  other  points  to  be  noted  as 
indicating  that  this  bird  Angelo,  no  less 
than  his  human  precursor,  understood 
that  "  trifles  make  perfection."  One 
other  point  should  be  emphasized,  as 
further  indicating  that  the  boldness  of  ex- 
ecution of  this  feathered  architect  kept 
pace  with  his  originality  of  conception. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  nests  of  the 
oriole  as  pendulous,  an  idea  embodied  in 
the  colloquial  name  "  hang  nest."  But 
an  examination  of  numerous  specimens 
will  show  that  very  few  of  them  are  really 
altogether  pendulous.  Of  course  all  are 
more  or  less  suspended,  some  almost  en- 
tirely so  ;  but  with  few  exceptions  there 
are  lesser  limbs  passing  beside  the  body 
of  the  nest,  to  which  a  few  buoying  strands 
are  attached.  But  note  the  confidence 
with  which  Angelo  has  cut  altogether  free 
from  such  timid  moorings.  No  half 
achievement  for  him.  An  ideal  swinging 
nest  must  be  a  nest  that  can  swing.  To 
anchor  the  body  of  such  a  nest  to  a  limb 
is  to  defeat  the  main  object  of  the  entire 
plan,  and  is  a  confession  besides  that  one 
has  not  full  confidence  in  his  art.  An- 
gelo cut  boldly  free,  fastened  the  few 
strong  strands  securely  above,  and  wove 
them  deep  into  the  matrix  below;  and 
the  completed  structure  that  he  thus 
wrought  is  suspended  so  airily  that  the 
faintest  zephyr  must  set  it  swinging,  yet 
withal  is  fastened  so  securely  that  a 
tempest  could  not  tear  it  from  its  moor- 
ings.    The  patient   mother  bird  as  she 
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sat  brooding  her  precious  eggs  could  at 
will  thrust  her  head  out  to  view  the 
beauties  of  the  world  she  had  for  the 
time  renounced,  instead  of  being  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  that  looked  only 
up  into  the  sky ;  while  the  treasures  she 
guarded,  both  while  in  the  shell  and  after 


their  liberation,  were  protected  from 
furred  or  feathered  enemies  and  from 
the  elements  as  the  nest  of  no  other 
oriole  could  protect  them.  Surely  I  do 
not  err  when  I  herald  the  builder  of 
such  a  structure  as  peerless  among 
his  kind. 


A  PERVERSE  CCELEBS. 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith. 


"  T    REALLY  don't  believe  you  ever  will 

I    be  married,  Tom,"  said  Tom's  sister 

*  Helen,  as  she  sat  meditatively  stab- 
bing the  piece  of  embroidery  on  her 
frame. 

Tom  had  taken  up  a  magazine,  and 
after  idly  turning  the  leaves,  was  now 
glancing,  with  a  satiric  smile,  at  a  page 
near  the  back  of  the  volume.  When 
Helen  spoke,  he  deliberately  turned 
down  the  leaf  and  closed  the  magazine ; 
then  he  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
looked  at  the  fire,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Tom !  But  you  know 
neither  mamma  nor  I  would  be  jealous 
and  silly,  as  some  mothers  and  sisters 
are.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
marry  a  nice  girl,  —  such  as  Evelyn 
Bond,  for  example." 

"That's  your  new  friend?  You  met 
her  at  the  cooking  school,  I  suppose. 
Can  she  make  bread?  " 

"  Make  bread !  Why,  she  won  the 
prize  !  You've  heard  me  say  so  a  dozen 
times.  I  suppose  that's  your  way  of 
making  fun  of  her,  and  of  the  cooking 
school.  I  can't  see  why  you  will  not 
believe  that  we  learn  to  cook  in  ear- 
nest !  " 

"  Oh,  I  believe  it ,  of  course  I  believe 
it.  I  should  think  so  ! "  And  Tom  gave 
an  irreverent  chuckle. 

"Then  what  can  you  mean?  Every 
woman  must  learn  to  cook  well,  of  course  ; 
and  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have   a 


higher  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  !     And  Evelyn  is  pretty  and —  " 

"  I  am  determined,"  interrupted  Tom, 
knocking  off  his  cigar  ashes,  "to  marry  — 
if  I  ever  marry  at  all  —  a  woman  who 
cannot  make  bread  !  " 

Helen  laid  down  her  embroidery- 
frame,  and  simply  looked  at  him, — 
looked  unutterable  things  with  those  in- 
nocent blue  eyes.  The  predominating 
expression  in  them  was  one  of  bewilder- 
ment, mixed  with  a  certain  fear,  as  if  she 
suspected  that  his  mind  had  suddenly 
given  way ;  but  in  a  moment  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Tom,  it's  so  difficult  to  remember 
that  you  always  will  say  the  opposite  of 
what  you  mean  !  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
joke  all  the  time  !  " 

"  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  get 
off  some  of  that  stale  nonsense  about 
bread  that  could  be  thrown  from  a 
steeple,  or  used  in  a  game  of  football, 
without  injuring  it.  But  I  can  tell  you, 
we  don't  make  such  bread  !  You  needn't 
be  afraid  of  a  girl  who  makes  bread  in 
these  days ;  she  can  turn  out  a  first-class 
article." 

"  I  tell  you,  Nell,  there  isn't  any  joke 
about  it.  I  am  looking  for  a  girl  who 
can't  cook  !  I  object  to  being  regarded 
merely  as  a  sort  of  perambulating  stom- 
ach, like  those  protoplasmic  creatures 
that  have  no   life  except  digestion,  and 
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simply  flop  about  in  the  sea  absorbing 
what  comes  in  their  way.  I  don't  want  a 
woman  who  is  nothing  but  an  animated 
receipt-book." 

"  You  may  think  yourself  witty,"  said 
Miss  Helen  loftily,  "but  you're  talking 
arrant  nonsense." 

"  I'm  not !  You  women  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  you  think  humanity  has 
no  use  for  anything  that  it  can't  digest. 
The  days  of  '  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing '  are  over.  The  time  was  when  men  of 
intellectual  aims  simply  ate  what  they 
could  get,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
They  were  strong  in  mind  and  in  body, 
and  their  food  nourished  them,  no  matter 
what  it  was,  —  the  plainer  the  better. 
Care  about  eating  is  only  for  dyspeptics  ! 
Perhaps  Carlyle  set  the  fashion.  At  any 
rate,  his  wife  led  a  life  that  mine  should 
never  lead,  were  I  ten  times  a  man  of 
genius." 

"You  certainly  are  very  good,  Tom. 
Yes,"  she  added  reflectively,  "  very  good 
—  for  a  man  !  " 

"Thank  you!" 

"  I've  always  been  grateful  to  you  for 
being  so  good  that  time  last  year  —  don't 
you  remember?  —  the  time  when  mother 
was  away,  and  both  the  servants  went  off, 
and  I  couldn't  get  a  woman,  and  every- 
thing I  tried  to  do  went  wrong,  and  we 
lived  on  potted  ham  and  Vienna  bread, 
with  horrible  instantaneous  cocoa,  for 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  !  You  didn't 
grumble  a  bit,  so  I  must  say  you  live  up 
to  your  theories.  But  the  theories  are 
perfectly  absurd.  Every  woman  must 
know  how  to  cook  !  " 

"Why?" 

"  Why,  why  because  she  must !  " 

"  Why  can't  she  wait  until  she  is 
obliged  to  do  it,  and  if  that  time  comes, 
pick  it  up  by  mother  wit,  just  as  I  would  do 
with  sawing  wood  if  I  ever  had  to  do  it?  " 

"Well,  but  —  why  shouldn't  she  learn 
to  cook?  " 

"  No  objection  in  the  world,  if  she 
would  do  the  thing  rationally.  But  wo- 
men who  have  no  need  to  do  it  give  up 
other  work  which  is  really  important  and 
belongs  to  them,  for  this  eternal  worship  of 
the  stomach  !  They  forget  the  poor, 
they  neglect  their  children,  at  least 
they  fail  to  make  friends  with  their  chil- 


dren, and  spend  no  time  with  them, 
because,  forsooth,  cake  must  be  made 
every  week,  preserving  must  be  done 
every  season,  desserts  must  be  made 
every  day  !  And  this  is  done  by  women 
who  can  afford  to  hire  others  to  do 
the  work,  simply  because  they  imagine 
there  is  virtue  in  doing  it  themselves  ! 
They  take  immense  credit  to  themselves 
for  it,  too.  It's  the  same  with  house- 
work. And  in  consequence  of  all  this 
gratuitous  self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
nothing-at-all,  we  have  incompetent  ser- 
vants. They  are  hired  to  do  work,  and 
not  taught  or  required  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tract." 

Tom  paused,  and  Helen  said  meekly, 
"  Well,  maybe  there  is  something  in  what 
you  say,  but  it  is  totally  opposite  from 
the  ideas  most  men  have.  I  suppose  it's 
your  literary  temperament." 

"Where  is  my  mother  at  this  blessed 
minute?"  cried  Tom,  warming  up  again. 
"It's  a  legal  holiday,  and  here  I  am  spend- 
ing it  virtuously,  warming  my  toes  at  my 
own  fireside ;  and  I  feel  that  I  would 
enjoy  a  little  of  her  society.  My  mother 
is  a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  wo- 
man. I  should  like  to  exchange  ideas  with 
her  —  with  both  of  you,  if  you  please. 
And  where  is  she  ?  What  is  she  do- 
ing?    Pickling  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  liked  pickles." 

"  So  I  do  ;  but  isn't  it  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  assume  that  I  like  them  supremely? 
I  like  them  if  I  happen  to  get  them ;  if  I 
don't,  who  is  injured?     Certainly  not  I." 

"  But,  Tom,  most  men  would  think 
themselves  injured  if  they  didn't  have 
pickles." 

"  Let  them  buy  them,  then  !  Don't 
say  they  cost  more,  for  they  don't ;  but 
if  they  did,  then  we  could  have  them  less 
often.  If  it  were  mother's  vocation  to 
pickle,  pickling  would  be  a  worthy  act ; 
it  is  not  her  vocation,  therefore  it  is  un- 
worthy. If  she  can  afford  to  omit  it,  she 
shouldn't  waste  time  over  it." 

"  But  she  likes  it !  "  said  Helen. 

"  Ah,  there's  the  rub  !  But  then  it 
isn't  duty,  only  a  very  unaccountable 
form  of  feminine  recreation.  And  if 
that's  so,  don't  make  a  virtue  of  it.  See 
here!" — he  picked  up  the  magazine 
again,  and  opened  it  at  the  place  where 
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he  had  turned  down  the  leaf —  "  '  Woman's 
Page.'  Whole  thing  devoted  to  cooking, 
except  one  little  paragraph  on  the  best 
way  to  clean  brasses.  '  How  to  preserve 
Tomatoes ' ;  '  How  to  make  Mayon- 
naise ' ;  '  How  to  —  how  to  '  —  where's 
that  piece  of  nonsense  ?  Oh,  here  ! 
1  How  to  use  up  Scraps  of  Yesterday's 
Roast  in  an  Appetizing  and  Economical 
Manner.'  The  materials  for  this  remark- 
able piece  of  work  are  more  expensive 
than  a  new  roast !  " 

"  You  can't  prove  that." 

"  No  matter.  Why  is  the  assumption 
made  that  a  woman's  page  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  page  devoted  to  cooking? 
Every  woman  is  not  a  cook  any  more 
than  every  man  is  a  blacksmith.  It's  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  blacksmith,  but  some- 
body has  got  to  be  something  else  !  And 
here's  a  silly  rhyme  about  the  girl  of 
the  period,  setting  forth  her  attractions, 
every  verse  ending  with  the  touching 
lament,  '  But  she  can't  make  bread  ! ' 
These  funny  men  ought  to  scrape  up 
some  new  material.  That  thing  about 
the  girl  who  can't  make  bread  is  as  stale 
as  the  church-sociable  oyster  stew,  or  the 
everlasting  mother-in-law.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  can  make  bread  !  All  of  her 
can  make  bread ;  it's  her  specialty ;  she 
can  make  it  ad  nauseam!  " 

"  Well,"  sighed  Helen,  "  I  see  that 
there  is  no  use  of  presenting  you  to 
Evelyn  Bond!" 

"  None  at  all,  if  matrimony  is  the  ob- 
ject. I  will  never  marry  until  I  find  a 
girl  who  can't  cook.  Then  I  shall  stand 
some  chance  of  having  a  friend  and  a 
companion  in  my  wife  ;  and  my  children 
will  stand  some  chance  of  having  a  mother 
who  is  more  interested  in  their  souls  than 
in  their  stomachs." 

"  My  dear  Tom,  I  think  you're  wrong  ; 
and  yet,  of  course,  I  see  that  you're 
partly  right." 

"You're  not  an  unreasonable  girl," 
said  Tom  condescendingly. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  I 
want  to  know  if  I  may  depend  on  you 
to  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Everett's  dance 
to-morrow  night." 

"  Of  course  you  may ;  didn't  I  prom- 
ise?" 

"  Very  well,  then ;  remember  it  is  not 


a  great  ball,  and  we  don't  want  to  start 
too  late." 

Helen  put  away  her  frame,  and  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  see  how  the 
pickling  was  getting  on. 

Tom,  who  was  known  to  the  world  in 
general  as  Thomas  Hilary  Adams,  was  a 
clever  young  writer.  He  was  virtually 
the  head  of  the  family,  his  father  having 
died  years  ago;  and  his  mother  and 
sister  were  independent  of  him.  Besides 
his  literary  work,  he  had  an  easy  position 
with  a  fair  salary,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
himself,  in  his  uncle's  business  house ; 
he  was  past  thirty,  and  was  able  and 
willing  to  marry.  But  he  wanted  a  con- 
genial wife,  and  in  his  wife  he  wanted  a 
friend  and  a  companion.  He  was  quite 
in  earnest  in  his  search  for  a  woman  who 
could  not  cook  ;  he  was  afraid  that  the 
modern  taste  for  cooking  might  prove  a 
formidable  rival.  Several  of  his  friends 
had  recently  married,  and  he  regarded 
them  with  a  secret  envy  which  he  would 
not  have  acknowleged  for  the  world.  He 
was  all  ready  to  fall  a  victim  to  some- 
body's charms ;  and  he  began  to  think 
it  was  high  time  to  look  out  in  earnest 
for  that  girl  who  could  not  make  bread  ! 

On  the  following  evening  he  escorted 
Helen,  who  was  charming  in  her  pale- 
blue  evening  costume,  to  Mrs.  Everett's 
informal  dance.  It  was  given  in  honor 
of  a  young  niece  of  the  hostess,  a  clergy- 
man's daughter  from  some  New  England 
town,  who  was  paying  Mrs.  Everett  a 
visit.  Tom  was  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
though  past  his  first  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  dancing.  He  was  a  "  presentable  " 
man,  as  some  one  rather  oddly  said  of 
him ;  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  brown 
beard  trimmed  to  a  point,  and  quick 
observant  brown  eyes.  He  engaged  the 
young  ladies  for  dances  with  commend- 
able impartiality,  claiming  Miss  Everett 
for  as  many  as  he  could  get,  because  he 
guessed  her  to  be  a  good  dancer. 

The  first  waltz  with  her  proved  his 
surmise  correct.  As  he  found  her  a  seat 
afterwards,  he  glanced  at  her  critically. 
She  was  fair  and  fine,  and  delicate 
of  feature,  usually  pale,  but  flushing 
prettily  with  exercise  or  emotion.  Her 
eyes  were  blue ;  her  hair  light  and  soft, 
like  a  child's;  she  was  tall  and  slight, 
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and  her  whole  effect  was  one  of  rare  re- 
finement and  grace,  with  a  quaint  touch 
of  serious  dignity.  Tom  thought  she 
might  have  been  pictured  on  a  piece  of 
old  china.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
more  dances  to  spare,  besides  the  ones 
he  had  engaged. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any 
more  dances  !  "  she  said,  blushing  a  little, 
and  laughing.  "  We  have  no  programmes, 
because  aunty  didn't  wish  it  to  be  a  ball, 
and  she  said  we  could  have  about  a 
dozen  dances.  I'm  sure  I'm  engaged 
for  as  many  as  that." 

"  Well,  I'll  take  anything  that  happens 
to  be  left  over,  if  I  may.  One  does  not 
often  find  any  one  who  waltzes  as  you  do." 

"  I  haven't  waltzed  very  much,"  she 
said.  "  I  live  very  quietly  at  home  with 
my  father.  Sometimes  I  visit  in  Boston, 
but  I  am  really  very  little  in  society." 

"With  your  father?"  ventured  Tom, 
in  a  gentle  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Yes,  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
very  little." 

"  And  you  and  your  father  are  quite 
alone?  " 

"  Quite  alone,  and  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  I  am  his  private  secretary, 
and  we  read  together  a  great  deal.  It  is 
what  chiefly  occupies  me." 

"  What  will  he  do  when  you  marry?" 

The  question  burst  from  Tom  almost  in- 
voluntarily, and  it  made  her  blush  again. 
But  she  answered  quite  naturally, — 

"  Oh,  if  that  happens,  I  hope  he  will 
retire  from  his  work  and  live  with  me. 
He  is  growing  old ;  and  he  is  so  kind  and 
so  delightful  !  Every  one  would  like 
him.  But  perhaps  he  would  not  leave 
his  people  for  a  while.  Sometimes  we  —  " 
She  paused  abruptly. 

"Well !  "  said  Tom,  with  sympathetic 
eyes. 

"  Well,  sometimes,  of  course,  we  have 
talked  over  such  possibilities,  as  we  talk 
over  everything.  I  suppose  we  shall 
make  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this  visit. 
I  am  having  such  a  lovely  time  !  " 

"  Are  you?     How  long  will  you  stay?  " 

"  Oh,  a  long  while.  Perhaps  six  weeks 
yet.  It  is  a  great  holiday  for  me.  Papa 
is  safe  with  Martha,  our  old  housekeeper. 
But  really,  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  giving  you 
too  much  autobiography  !  " 


"  I  drew  you  out,"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
like  it.  I  only  wish  you  would  tell  me 
more." 

"  There  isn't  any  more,"  she  laughed. 
"  I  am  the  most  prosaic  mortal  in  existence, 
and  lead  the  most  ordinary  life,  I  assure 
you." 

A  whimsical  thought  came  to  Tom 
Adams's  mind,  and  showed  itself  in  an 
odd  little  smile,  before  he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Everett,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  curious  question  :  you  must  par- 
don it  beforehand.  Can  you  make 
bread?" 

She  blushed  scarlet,  and  a  look  of  dis- 
tress came  into  her  eyes.  She  dropped 
her  white  lids  at  first,  as  if  in  shame ; 
then,  with  an  effort,  she  lifted  them 
bravely,  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as 
she  answered,  timidly  but  clearly, — 

"  No  !  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Adams, 
that  I  have  never  made  any  in  my  life, 
and  I  am  afraid  —  yes,  I  am  really  quite 
sure  —  that  I  —  don't  know  how  !  " 

"  Well,  what  of  it?  "  said  Tom,  his  eyes 
shining. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  would  be  shocked  ! 
All  the  girls  can  make  bread,  and  other 
things  besides,  and  do  all  kinds  of  house- 
work. But  you  see,  there  was  no  one  to 
insist  upon  my  learning,  and  Martha  is  a 
splendid  woman,  and  papa  wanted  me 
for  other  things.  But  of  course  I  shall 
learn  some  day." 

"  Don't !  "  exclaimed  Tom  vehemently. 
"  It's  the  most  delightful  thing  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life." 

"What  is?"  asked  Lucy  Everett, 
astonished. 

"  Why,  that  you  can't  make  bread ! 
That  you  can't  cook  !  You're  quite  sure 
you  can't?  " 

"  Certainly  ;   I'm  only  too  sure  !  " 

"  Well,  don't  think  of  learning  !  Prom- 
ise me  you  will  not  think  of  learning  !  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Adams,  why  in  the  world 
should  I  promise  you  anything  of  the 
kind?"  she  asked,  with  a  little  dignity 
which  checked  him. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  !  For  no  reason  at 
all ;  but  I  think  it  is  so  nice  that  you 
don't  know  how.  It's  a  refreshing  nov- 
elty, that's  all  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  you  are  very  kind  to 
say  so.     I'm  afraid,  it's  a  sad  deficiency 
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on  my  part,  which  I  ought  to  do  my  best 
to  remedy.  But  here  comes  Mr.  Gray ; 
I  am  engaged  to  him  for  the  Lancers." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  don't  forget  the  second 
dance  from  this  ;  it's  another  waltz.  I'm 
old-fashioned ;  I  prefer  a  waltz  to  all 
the  schottisches  and  fancy  things  in  the 
world." 

"  So  do  I  !  "  She  nodded  brightly, 
and  went  off  with  her  partner,  leaving 
Tom  in  a  curious  condition  of  bewilder- 
ment —  and    bliss. 

When  he  claimed  her  for  their  next 
dance,  she  said, — 

"  Mr.  Adams,  I  can't  help  wondering 
why  you  asked  if  I  could  make  bread." 

"  I  asked  because  I  hoped  you  would 
say  no.      I  am  tired  of  bread." 

"Tired  of  bread!  " 

"  Yes ;  tired  of  bread,  and  disgusted 
with  preserves,  and  sick  of  puddings  and 
every  other  mysterious  compound  !  The 
very  magazines  are  infested  with  recipes ; 
and  you  never  strike  the  key-note  of 
feminine  enthusiasm  until  you  describe 
a  new  entree  or  enlarge  upon  the  virtues 
of  a  patent  baking  dish." 

Lucy  Everett  laughed  musically  as 
they  floated  off  together.  The  pleasure 
of  the  waltz  interrupted  their  conversa- 
tion, but  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I  know 
what  is  the  trouble  with  him.  He  has 
probably  been  talked  to  by  that  con- 
ceited little  Miss  Bond,  who  is  forever 
telling  of  her  cooking-school  prizes  and 
kitchen  triumphs.  I  suppose  he  has  been 
bored  to  death." 

Tom  stood  out  in  her  recollections 
as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
evening's  experiences.  She  wondered 
how  soon  he  would  call ;  and  she  had  not 
long  to  wonder.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  this  part  of  the  story,  and  no  need 
of  drawing  it  out.  It  was  as  nearly  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  as  can  ever 
occur  in  actual  life  !  and  the  courtship 
progressed  on  conventional  lines,  but 
with  unusual  rapidity.  Tom  was  in  a 
feverish  hurry  to  win  her  before  the  time 
of  her  visit  had  expired.  He  was  afraid 
to  startle  her  by  a  premature  avowal,  and 
yet  he  was  sure  that  if  she  did  not  go 
home  as  his  avowed  fiancee,  she  would 
be  snapped  up  within  a  week  by  some 
enterprising  fellow- townsman  of  hers,  and 


lost  to  him  forever.  He  always  declared 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
because  she  could  not  make  bread,  yet 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  he 
would  have  loved  her  all  the  same  if  she 
had  been  a  professional  cook ;  she  was 
his  fate.  As  to  her  own  feeling  in  the 
matter,  he  need  not  have  feared,  in 
spite  of  her  maidenly  reserve,  she  was 
very  nearly  as  much  in  love  as  he  was ; 
not  quite  as  much  we  will  believe,  since 
we  are  told  it  is  true  that  the  happiest 
matches  are  those  in  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  love  is  on  the  man's  side, 
but  still  quite  enough  for  all  reason- 
able intents  and  purposes. 

As  for  the  uncongenial  topic  of  gas- 
tronomy, it  was  never  mentioned  between 
them  after  the  first  evening.  They  had 
other  things  to  talk  about !  Occasion- 
ally, however,  Tom  hugged  himself  in 
secret  over  the  thought  that  his  search 
for  a  girl  who  could  not  make  bread  had 
been  more  successful  than  that  of  Dioge- 
nes for  an  honest  man. 

All  their  little  world  looked  kindly  upon 
them,  seeing  clearly  that  they  were  made 
for  each  other.  Mrs.  Everett,  who  had 
always  liked  Tom,  encouraged  him  so 
openly  as  to  have  repelled  him  if  he  had 
been  less  heartily  in  love.  At  last,  as  the 
dreadful  day  drew  near  upon  which  he 
was  to  see  his  beloved  depart,  his  sus- 
pense became  unendurable ;  and  he  was 
humbled  to  the  point  of  confiding  in  the 
sympathetic  aunt,  who  bade  him  hope  for 
the  best,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
a  decisive  interview  with  Lucy  on  the 
following  evening.  The  event,  of  course, 
proved  that  Mrs.  Everett  had  not  been  too 
sanguine  on  his  behalf. 

We  may  pass  over  the  various  extrane- 
ous circumstances  of  an  engagement. 
Mrs.  Adams  and  Helen  gave  Lucy  a  lov- 
ing welcome  ;  and  old  Mr.  Everett  wrote 
Tom  such  a  kind  and  fatherly  letter  that 
his  heart  warmed  toward  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  he  told  Lucy  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  accept  her  father  as  a  com- 
panion for  life,  even  if  she  had  not  been 
in  existence  !  She  would  not  promise  to 
leave  home  for  at  least  six  months ;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  Tom  should  spend 
his  vacation  with  her,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  and  that  she  should  pay  a 
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visit  to  Mrs.  Adams  later  on.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  plans  helped  them  to 
bear  the  appalling  prospect  of  their  com- 
ing separation. 

"Tom,"  said  Helen,  one  day,  "I  sup- 
pose of  course  that  Lucy  knows  nothing 
about  cooking,  or  you  never  would  have 
wanted  to  marry  her  !  " 

"  You  suppose  exactly  right !  "  said 
Tom  triumphantly.  "  You  are  attempt- 
ing to  be  satirical,  but  I  assure  you,  you 
have  hit  upon  the  precise  fact.  I  told 
you  that  I  would  marry  only  a  woman  who 
could  not  make  bread,  and  I  have  carried 
it  out  to  the  letter.  Lucy  is  as  ignorant 
of  such  matters  as  —  as  you  were  at  the 
age  of  five." 

Helen  was  so  astonished  that  she  lapsed 
into  silence.  It  would  never  do  to  criti- 
cise Lucy,  but  — 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  nodding  orac- 
ularly, "  depend  upon  it,  that  will  all 
come  right.  She  will  learn  !  "  To  which 
unwelcome  prophecy  Tom,  not  being  in 
an  argumentative  mood,  vouchsafed  no 
reply. 

The  night  before  the  parting  the  lovers 
sat  together  discussing  the  future,  as 
usual. 

"  The  time  will  not  seem  so  very  long, 
after  all,"  said  Lucy,  consolingly. 

"  Not  to  you,  perhaps  !  "  said  Tom, 
bitterly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that !  It  will  be 
long  to  me  in  one  sense,  as  you  must 
know,  Tom  dear  !  But  I  shall  have  so 
much  to  do  and  to  think  of,  so  much  to 
write  to  you  about !  I  must  tell  you  one 
of  the  very  first  things  I  mean  to  do  ! 
I  —  " 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Everett 
coughed  behind  the  portiere,  and  the 
lovers  sat  bolt  upright,  trying  to  look  as 
if  they  had  been  expecting  her  entrance 
for  the  past  hour. 

"  Lucy,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I'm  so 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  the  expressman 
has  just  come  with  a  package,  and  it  is 
such  a  good  opportunity  to  engage  him 
for  tomorrow,  if  you  have  decided  to 
take  that  two-o'clock  train  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  decided,"  said  Lucy ; 
"and,  oh,  Aunty,  tell  him  to  say  when  he 
will  come  for  the  trunk  so  that  I  can 
have  it  ready." 


She  ran  out  to  the  hall.  When  she 
returned  they  entered  upon  a  serious  cal- 
culation of  the  exact  number  of  minutes 
they  had  to  spend  together  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  an  arithmetical  exercise  in  which 
they  found  a  melancholy  satisfaction. 

The  parting  came,  and  the  long  pro- 
cession of  days  began,  each  marked  with 
a  satisfaction  of  a  letter  written,  and  the 
rapture  of  a  letter  received.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  weeks  really  went  by ; 
the  spring  passed,  and  the  summer  came, 
and  at  last  Tom's  anticipated  visit  began 
to  loom  up  before  him  as  a  genuine  pos- 
sibility. It  never  seemed  real,  however, 
until  he  was  seated  in  the  train,  going  to 
Lucy, —  "  To  Lucy,  to  Lucy,  to  Lucy,"  as 
the  rattling  wheels  seemed  to  say  !  How 
the  limited  express  crawled  along  !  But 
all  things  come  to  an  end ;  and  as  the 
twilight  fell,  the  face  he  loved  shone  upon 
him,  star-like,  against  the  golden  evening 
sky.  Oh,  love  and  youth  !  What 
ecstasies  you  crowd  into  a  little  moment's 
space  !  Here  she  was  at  last ;  and  the 
time  since  he  had  sat  with  her  in  Mrs. 
Everett's  parlor  had  gone  by  like  a  dream 
in  the  night,  and  left  no  sign.  They 
drove  to  the  house  together  in  the  lovely 
fragrant  twilight,  saying  little,  because 
they  had  so  much  to  say.  Each  asked, 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  since  we 
parted?"  and  neither  answered  it.  All 
those  letters  seemed  to  have  told  them 
nothing. 

At  the  door  of  Lucy's  home  they 
were  welcomed  by  her  beautiful  old 
father,  who  seemed  to  Tom  a  part  of  the 
idyl  of  his  life.  It  was  the  time  of  roses, 
and  his  impression  of  the  house  was  one 
of  roses  everywhere,  without  and  within, — 
gathered  in  delicate  bowls  in  nooks  and 
corners,  and  spreading  their  fragrance 
about  like  the  very  breath  of  love. 
There  were  roses  on  the  tea-table  to 
which  they  sat  down  a  little  later,  after  an 
interval  devoted  to  rest,  and  a  fresh 
toilet,  and  a  pleasant  introductory  con- 
versation. The  lamps  were  lighted,  but 
the  windows  were  all  open,  and  the  fresh, 
soft  air  blew  in,  with  its  odor  of  the 
fields.  And  Lucy  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  behind  her  dainty  tea-service,  with 
her  face  glowing  with  the  quiet  joy  of 
her  heart. 
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What  a  picture  it  was  !  And  —  to 
descend  to  mundane  matters  —  what  a 
supper  it  was  !  Not  a  dinner,  but  a  real 
old-fashioned  country  supper,  cooked  to 
perfection,  and  gracefully  served.  There 
were  broiled  chickens,  small,  and  plump, 
and  tender  ;  creamed  potatoes  ;  a  salad  ; 
the  lightest  of  hot  biscuits  and  cake  ;  the 
clearest  of  jellies  ;  coffee  with  the  real 
flavor  of  the  berry  in  it ;  and  to  crown 
all  —  for  the  month  was  June  —  fresh 
strawberries  and  cream.  Tom  did  ample 
justice  to  the  repast,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  Lucy's  cook 
to  come  and  live  with  them,  when  the 
present  establishment  broke  up.  When 
supper  was  over,  he  followed  his  host  out 
to  the  piazza,  in  that  sublime  state  of 
good-humor  which  is  superinduced  in  a 
man  by  an  excellent  meal,  when  all  other 
circumstances  are  propitious.  They  sat 
in  the  warm,  clear  starlight,  delightfully 
happy  and  comfortable.  Presently  Lucy 
came  out,  tall  and  sylphlike  in  her  white 
dress. 

"  We  must  make  the  most  of  this 
pleasant  hour,"  she  said,  "for  callers  are 
sure  to  come  a  little  later." 

She  took  a  chair  near  Tom,  who  was 
seated  on  the  step,  leaning  against  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  porch.  They  sat 
watching  the  fireflies  darting  and  spark- 
ling over  the  lawn,  in  wild  mimicry  of  the 
serene  stars  above.  Mr.  Everett,  who 
was  sitting  a  little  apart,  fell  into  a  doze 
or  a  revery,  and  the  lovers  were  left  to 
entertain  one  another,  —  not  a  diffi- 
cult task  !  But  presently  Lucy  made  a 
remark  which  seemed  strangely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
night. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "how  did  you  like 
the  supper?" 

Tom  literally  started.  Good  as  the 
supper  was,  he  had  nearly  forgotten  it  by 
this  time  ;  but  in  deference  to  his  dar- 
ling's anxiety  to  please  him,  he  answered 
warmly,  — 

"  It  was  delightful !  Didn't  you  see 
how  I  enjoyed  it?  Your  Martha  must  be 
quite  a  treasure,  dear.  Don't  you  think 
we  could  keep  her  forever?  " 

"  Martha  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !  " 
exclaimed  Lucy,  with  a  fervor  in  her 
voice  that  almost  amounted  to  solemnity. 


"  I  mean  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cooking.  She  helped,  of  course, 
and  did  the  serving.  But  I  cooked  every 
bit  of  that  supper  myself!" 

Tom's  face  was  a  study.  But  fortu- 
nately it  was  too  dark  for  Lucy  to  observe 
it.  She  paused  for  an  appreciative  reply, 
and  he  said  faintly , — 

"My  dear  girl!      Did  you,  really  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  did  !  Don't  you  remember 
when  I  told  you  I  couldn't  cook,  and  you 
were  so  chivalrous  that  you  pretended 
you  liked  me  all  the  better  for  it?  I  was 
so  mortified  !  Of  course  I  knew  it  was 
a  joke  when  you  talked  about  being  so 
glad  I  couldn't  make  bread,  and  hoping 
I  never  would  learn.  So,  as  soon  as  we 
were  engaged,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
learn.  One  night  I  came  near  telling 
you  of  my  plan,  but  aunty  interrupted  me, 
and  afterwards  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
more  fun  to  surprise  you,  and  to  get  up  a 
supper  for  you  when  you  arrived.  Oh,  I 
was  so  anxious  about  it !  I  made  the  jelly 
and  the  cake,  and  the  sauces  for  the  salad 
and  potatoes,  all  before  you  came ;  and 
the  biscuits  were  all  ready  to  bake,  and 
Martha  had  everything  prepared.  While 
you  were  in  your  room,  and  afterwards 
while  you  were  talking  to  papa,  I  broiled 
the  chickens  and  made  the  coffee,  and 
finished  everything.  Of  all  things  I  want 
you  to  praise  my  biscuits,  for  I  flatter 
myself  that  if  I  have  a  strong  point,  it  is 
bread  —  all  kinds  of  bread!  I  have  been 
under  Martha's  instructions  ever  since  we 
parted  in  the  spring.  Now  aren't  you 
pleased?  Why,  Tom,  you  don't  say  a 
word  !  You  were  not  really  in  earnest 
that  time — about  cooking — were  you?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  with 
alacrity.  "  Of  course  not,  my  darling. 
I  am  delighted  !  I  never  tasted  such  a 
supper  in  my  life  ;  it  was  positively  ideal  ! 
But  you  know  you  never  need  to  do  it 
again  ;   I  shall  not  expect  you  to  work/' 

"  I  know  that,"  she  said,  slipping  down 
to  the  step  beside  him.  "  You  are  so 
good  !  But  you  know  it  might  be  neces- 
sary some  time,  and  I  want  to  please  you 
in  every  way.  And  I  do  think  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  I  can  make  such 
good  bread  !     Don't  you?  " 

"Yes,  indeed  ! "  said  Tom  meekly. 

"  And  Helen  will  be  pleased.  .  I  know 
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she  can  do  all  those  things  so  well. 
Don't  you  think  she  will  be  pleased?" 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly,  of  course.  She'll 
be  delighted  !  " 

There  was  something  odd  in  his  voice, 
and  Lucy  felt  disappointed.  Suddenly  a 
light  broke  in  upon  her. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  softly,  "don't  fear 
that  I  shall  fail  you  in  higher  things.     I 


want  to  be  your  critic,  your  audience, 
your  public,  as  you  said  I  should  be,  — 
your  friend  in  the  best  part  of  your  life. 
But  I  want  to  be  complete,  you  know, 
and  leave  out  no  form  of  help." 

His  answer  was  for  her  ear  alone.  But 
as  she  nestled  closer  to  him,  she  sighed, 
"  I  am  so  glad  those  biscuits  were  a 
success  !  " 
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THE  TREE   OF  THE   DEAD. 

By  Paul  Collmann. 

IVE  dead  braves  we  lashed  to  the  tree, 
We  swathed  them  in  bark  and  bison  robes, 
And  the  weighted  stem  swung  mournfully. 

We  hung  here  the  chief  of  the  Sand-hill  Sioux, 

Satanta,  and  Kante,  my  father's  son, 

And  the  two  sons  of  Gitch  that  the  Modocs  slew. 

The  hawk  swept  by  where  the  bodies  hung, 
And  the  whirring  Death-wind  whistled  shrill 
And  howled  like  the  bitch-wolf  that  mourns  her  young. 

There  the  starving  coyote  slunk  at  night, 
In  the  bitter  breath  of  the  hoar-frost  moon, 
When  the  night-sun  sank  down  pale  and  white. 

One  night  a  dozen  hills  shone  red ; 

The  flames  leaped  up  like  bleeding  souls ; 

The  troopers  were  burning  the  tree  of  the  dead. 

And  now  what  shall  Hatha  the  great  chief  do, 
And  my  father's  son,  and  the  sons  of  Gitch? 
They  have  stolen  their  guns  and  their  arrows  too. 

Their  grieving  ghosts  wander  in  restless  woe  ; 
Their  totems  are  burnt,  and  their  drinking-cups ; 
I  hear  their  wails  when  the  wind  is  low. 


Woe  to  the  white, —  my  heart  is  hate  ; 

I  have  gashed  my  breast,  I  have  greased  my  hair; 

Like  a  scorpion  crouched  in  the  sand  I  wait. 

Woe  to  the  trooper  who  ventures  alone  ! 
His  squaw  shall  never  see  him  again; 
My  heart  shall  laugh  at  his  dying  groan. 
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THE  republication  of  Phillips  Brooks's  address 
upon  the  Boston  Latin  School  has  led  us,  as  we 
trust  it  may  lead  others,  to  new  studies  in  the  his- 
tory and  valuable  literature  of  this  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  American  public  schools.  As  there  is 
no  other  school  which  has  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant a  history,  so  there  is  none  which  has  been 
so  fortunate  in  its  celebrators  and  chroniclers. 
Phillips  Brooks's  great  oration,  already  a  classic, 
will  be  the  word  to  which  men  will  turn  in  all  the 
coming  time  for  the  quick,  living  pictures  of  the 
school  in  its  first  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  for 
the  inspirations  of  its  history.  Immediately  after 
the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  school,  the  committee  to  which 
the  work  had  been  intrusted  ten  years  before,  and 
of  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  the  chairman, 
laid  before  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  public 
the  "  History  and  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School,"  a  stout  volume  of  400  pages,  which 
is  a  very  mine  of  information  concerning  the 
school,  and  one  of  the  most  thorough  pieces  of 
historical  research  which  we  have  in  our  libraries. 
This  will  always  remain  the  great  commentary 
upon  Mr.  Brooks's  oration.  One  half  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  a  catalogue  of  the  masters  and 
pupils  of  the  school  from  1635  to  I^5'f  and  the 
accounts  given  both  by  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Jenks 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  records  have  been 
completed  are  of  very  great  interest.  "  There  is 
still  the  possibility,"  says  Mr.  Hale  in  his  Preface, 
"  that  other  gaps  in  our  record  may  yet  be  filled. 
Some  lad  in  New  Hampshire  looking  under  the 
eaves  for  a  bit  of  paper-hanging  with  which  to 
make  a  bobtail  for  his  kite,  may  light  on  a  pre- 
cious scroll  with  the  names  of  Pormont's  boys 
and  Maude's.  A  letter  from  Fairfax  to  Essex, 
in  the  heat  of  the  English  civil  war,  may  prove  to 
have  been  written  on  the  back  of  a  list  of  Wood- 
bridge's  scholars  sent  from  John  Hull's  father  to 
Gen.  Sedgwick.  A  judge  of  probate  in  Indi- 
ana may  find  Woodmansey's  catalogue  tied  in 
with  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Susan  Stoddard. 
Among  the  Tomsons  of  Alaska  there  may  be  found 
the  precious  parchment-covered  book  in  which 
Benjamin  Tompson  preserved  the  names  of  his 
pupils.  But  these  prospects  are  so  vague,  that  it 
has  not  seemed  best  to  defer  printing  what  we 
have,  in  hope  of  their  realization.  Still  serious 
search  ought  to  be  made  by  all  those  numerous 
descendants  who  are  proud  to  call  Ezekiel  Cheever 
and  Nathaniel  Williams  ancestors,  for  the  list 
which  Cheever  began,  and  which  his  successor 
doubtless  continued.  However  vague  the  hopes 
for  the  earlier  years,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  these  catalogues  even  yet  exist  to  furnish 
to  Mr.  Jenks  new  material  for  his  untiring  in- 
dustry." 

It  was  by  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  one  of  the  most 
loyal  and  loving  of  Latin  School  "  boys,"  and  an 
indefatigable  historical  student,  that  most  of  the 
work  upon  this  solid  volume  was  done ;  the  book 
is  substantially  Mr.  Jenks's  book.     The  portion  of 


the  book  which  has  chief  interest  for  the  general 
reader  is  the  historical  sketch  by  Mr.  Jenks,  which 
precedes  the  catalogne.  There  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  school  in  its  first 
250  years  which  is  not  here  brought  together. 
Here  are  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Cotton.  Here  are  a  passage  from 
the  autobiography  of  one  of  Ezekiel  Cheever's 
pupils  picturing  the  life  of  the  school  under  that 
famous  master,  and  passages  from  Judge  Sewall's 
diary  describing  Cheever's  death.  Here  is  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis's  account  of  the  school  in  Master 
Lovell's  time;  a  letter  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  on 
the  school  under  Master  Hunt;  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  word  on  Master  Biglow,  head  of  the 
school  when,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  entered  it, 
and  on  Mr.  Gould,  who  succeeded  Biglow;  with 
extracts  from  Winthrop,  Evarts,  and  many  famous 
pupils  upon  the  school  as  they  knew  it.  Mr. 
Jenks  reports  in  full  the  proceedings  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  present  building,  February  22,  1881, 
with  addresses  by  Mayor  Prince,  Governor  Long, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Col.  Higginson,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  others. 

"  Among  the  pupils  of  the  school  during  its 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,"  writes  Mr. 
Jenks  elsewhere,  "  have  been  men  as  eminent  as 
their  instructors,  who  have  in  their  lives  re- 
flected honor  upon  the  city  of  their  birth  or 
adoption,  and  the  school  in  which  they  were  nur- 
tured. Of  such  may  be  named  John  Hull, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  four  fellow-signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  John  Han- 
cock, Sam  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  William 
Hooper;  Presidents  Leverett,  Langdon,  Everett, 
and  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Pynchon,  of  Trinity 
College ;  Governors  James  Bowdoin  and  William 
Eustis;  Lieut. -Governors  Cushing  and  Winthrop; 
James  Lovell,  Adino  Paddock,  who  planted  the 
"Paddock  Elms";  Benjamin  Church,  first  a 
patriot  and  then  a  traitor;  Judges  Francis  Dana, 
Thomas  Dawes,  and  Charles  Jackson;  Drs.  John 
C.  Warren,  James  Jackson,  and  Henry  J.  Bow- 
ditch;  Professors  William  D.  Peck,  Henry  W. 
Torrey,  Francis  J.  Child,  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  and 
William  R.  Dimmock;  Mayors  Harrison  G. 
Otis,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and  Frederick  O.  Prince; 
Hons.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  George  S.  Hillard,  Charles  Sumner, 
William  M.  Evarts,  and  Charles  Devens;  such 
writers  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  and  divines  as  Right  Rev.  John 
B.  Fitzpatrick,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bos- 
ton, Right  Kev.  Theodore  Dehon,  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Revs.  Cotton  Mather,  Ben- 
jamin Colman,  Andrew  Eliot,  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  William  Jenks,  Samuel  Cooper  Thacher, 
Francis  Parkman,  N.  L.  Frothingham,  William 
H.  Furness,  Alexander  Young,  Frederick  A. 
Farley,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  William  Henry 
Channing,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  John  F.  W. 
Ware,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  Phillips  Brooks." 
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Thillips  Brooks's  connection  with  the  Latin 
School  was  memorable,  lie  was  a  graduate  of 
the  school,  entering  in  1S4O;  and  upon  ids 
graduation  from  Harvard  in  1S55,  he  came  back 
to  serve  the  school  for  a  time  as  an  "  usher  "  or 
assistant  master.  It  quickly  appeared  that  school 
teaching  was  not  his  forte,  and  he  retired  in 
some  mortification.  But  this  did  not  lessen  his 
love  for  the  old  school.  He  took  part  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies  on  that  22d  of  February, 
1SS1 ;  it  was  he  who  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
in  1S85;  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  he 
wrote  a  letter  accepting  an  invitation  to  address 
the  boys  on  the  22d  of  February  last.  We  give 
place  here,  as  an  interesting  accompaniment  to 
the  oration  printed  in  our  last  number,  to  Mr. 
Brooks's  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building: — 


"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  sir,  at  this  late  hour,  to 
undertake  to  treat  of  the  relations  of  religion  to 
science.  I  heard,  several  hours  ago,  in  this  meet- 
ing, some  excellent  remarks  that  were  made  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  think  I  must  leave  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  this  great  assembly  the  garner- 
ing up  of  the  noble  and  wise  things  that  were 
said  to  us  by  the  principal  of  the  Latin  School. 

"  I  want  to  speak  only  a  few  moments,  if  I  can 
restrain  myself  so.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  the  magnificence  of  this  new  building.  It 
is  magnificent,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it;  but 
to  me  there  is  something  infinitely  sad  and  pa- 
thetic this  morning  in  thinking  of  our  old  Latin 
and  English  High  Schoolhouse  standing  empty 
and  desolate  down  in  Bedford  Street.  I  cannot 
get  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  cannot,  as  I  look  around 
upon  the  brilliancy  of  this  new  building,  forget 
what  that  old  building  has  done.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  it  almost  as  a  person,  and  wondering 
if  it  hears  what  we  are  saying  here.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  from  the  top  of  the  old  brown 
cupola  it  looks  across  the  length  of  the  city  and 
sees  the  pinnacles  of  this  new  temple  which  is  to 
take  its  place.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even 
through  its  closed  and  dusty  windows  it  is  hearing 
something  of  the  triumphant  shouts  with  which 
its  successor's  walls  are  ringing.  I  cannot  help 
wondering  what  it  thinks  about  it  all. 

"  But  when  I  know,  letting  that  old  schoolhouse 
stand  before  me  for  a  moment  in  personal  shape, 
—  when  I  know  what  a  dear  and  earnest  old 
ereature  it  was,  —  when  I  know  how  carefully  it 
looked  after  those  who  came  into  its  culture  and 
embrace,  —  when  I  know  how  many  of  us  will 
always  look  back  to  it,  through  the  whole  course 
of  our  lives,  as  the  place  where  were  gathered 
some  of  the  deepest  inspirations  that  evwr  came 
to  us,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  old  school  is 
noble  enough  and  generous  enough  to  look  with 
joy  and  satisfaction  upon  this  new  building  that 
has  risen  to  take  its  place.  And,  as  the  old  year 
kindly  and  ungrudgingly  sinks  back  into  the  gen- 
erations of  the  past,  and  allows  the  new  year  to 
come  in  with  its  new  activities,  and  as  the  father 
steps  aside  and  sees  the  son  who  bears  his  nature, 
and  whom  he  has  taught  the  best  he  knows,  come 
forth  into  life  and  fill  his  place,  so  I  am  willing  to 


believe  that  the  old  school  rejoices  in  this,  its 
great  successor,  and  that  it  is  thinking  (if  it  has 
thoughts)  of  its  own  useful  career,  and  congratu- 
lating itself  upon  the  earnest  and  faithful  way  in 
which  it  has  pursued,  not  only  the  special  methods 
of  knowledge  which  have  belonged  to  its  time, 
but  the  purposes  of  knowledge,  which  belong  to 
all  time,  and  must  pass  from  schoolhouse  to 
schoolhouse,  and  from  age  to  age,  unchanged. 

"  The  perpetuity  of  knowledge  is  in  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  purposes  of  knowledge.  The  thing 
which  links  this  schoolhouse  with  all  the  school- 
houses  of  the  generations  of  the  past,  —  the  thing 
that  links  together  the  great  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  schools  of  old  Greece,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Hebrews,  where  the  youth  of  that 
time  were  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  wise 
rabbis,  —  is  the  perpetual  identity  of  the  moral 
purposes  of  knowledge.  The  methods  of  knowl- 
edge are  constantly  changing.  The  school-books 
that  were  studied  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago 
have  passed  out  of  date;  the  scholars  of  to-day 
do  not  even  know  their  names  ;  but  the  purpose 
for  which  our  school-books  are  studied,  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  them,  the  things 
which,  if  they  are  properly  taught  and  studied, 
the  scholars  of  to-day  do  get  out  of  them,  are  the 
same  ;  and  so  across  the  years  we  clasp  hands 
with  our  own  schoolboy  days. 

"And  there  is  to  be  the  perpetuity  of  knowledge 
in  the  future.  One  wonders,  as  he  looks  around 
this  new  schoolhouse,  what  is  to  be  taught  here 
in  the  years  to  come.  He  is  sure  that  the  books 
will  change,  that  the  sciences  will  change,  that 
new  studies  will  be  developed,  that  new  methods 
of  interpretation  will  be  discovered,  that  new 
kingdoms  of  the  infinite  knowledge  are  to  be 
opened  to  the  discerning  eye  of  man,  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come.  He  knows  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  say  what  will  be  taught  in  these  halls 
a  hundred  years  hence;  but  yet,  with  that  un- 
known development  he  is  in  deep  sympathy, 
because  he  knows  that  the  boys  of  a  hundred 
years  hence,  like  the  boys  of  to-day,  will  be  taught 
here  to  be  faithful  to  the  deep  purposes  of  knowl- 
edge, will  be  trained  to  conscientious  study,  to  the 
love  of  knowledge,  to  justice  and  generosity,  to  re- 
spect for  themselves,  and  obedience  to  authority, 
and  honor  for  man,  and  reverence  for  God.  That  is 
the  link  between  the  schoolhouse  that  stood  be- 
hind the  King's  Chapel  and  this;  and  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  in  the  years  to  come  will  make 
these  schools  truly  the  same  schools  that  they  are 
to-day. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  back  to 
Eton,  after  his  glorious  career,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  old  quadrangle,  he  looked  around 
and  said,  '  Here  is  where  I  learned  the  lessons 
that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  conquer  at  Water- 
loo.' It  was  not  what  he  had  read  there  in 
books,  not  what  he  had  learned  there  by  writing 
Greek  verses,  or  by  scanning  the  lines  of  Virgil  or 
Horace,  that  helped  him  win  his  great  battle; 
but  there  he  had  learned  to  be  faithful  to  present 
duty,  to.be  strong,  to  be  diligent,  to  be  patient; 
and  that  was  why  he  was  able  to  say,  that  it  was 
what  he  had  learned  at  Eton  that  had  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  conquer  at  Waterloo. 

"  And   the  same  thing  made  it  possible  for  the 
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Latin  and  High  School  boys  to  help  win  the  vic- 
tory which  came  at  Gettysburg,  and  under  the 
very  walls  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  lessons 
which  they  had  learned  here.  It  was  not  simply 
the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  out  of  books; 
it  was  the  grand  imprint  of  character  that  had 
been  given  to  them  here.  The  Mohammedan 
says,  '  The  ink  of  the  learned  is  as  precious  as  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs.'  Our  English  High  School 
and  our  Latin  School  have  had  '  the  ink  of  the 
learned  '  and  '  the  blood  of  the  martyrs '  too. 
They  have  sent  forth  young  men  who  have  added 
to  the  world's  wisdom  and  to  its  vast  dissemina- 
tion ;  they  have  sent  forth  young  men  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  that  the  country  might  be  per- 
petual, and  that  slavery  might  die. 

"I  have  always  remembered,  —  it  seemed  but  a 
passing  impression  at  the  moment,  but  it  has 
never  left  me,  —  how  one  day,  when  I  was  going 
home  from  the  old  Adams  School,  in  Mason 
Street,  I  saw  a  little  group  of  people  gathered 
down  in  Bedford  Street;  and,  with  a  boy's  curi- 
osity, I  went  into  the  crowd,  and  peeped  around 


among  the  big  men  who  were  in  my  way  to  WC 
what  they  were  doing.  I  found  that  they  were 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  schoolhouse.  1 
always  felt,  after  that,  when  I  was  a  scholar  and 
a  teacher  there,  and  ever  since,  that  I  had  a  little 
more  right  to  that  schoolhouse,  because  I  had 
happened,  by  that  accident  of  passing  home  that 
way  that  day  from  school,  to  see  its  corner-stone 
laid.  I  wish  that  every  boy  in  the  Latin  School 
and  High  School,  and  every  boy  in  Boston,  who 
is  old  enough  to  be  here,  who  is  ever  going  to  he 
in  these  schools,  could  be  here  to-day.  I  hope 
they  will  hear,  in  some  way  or  other,  through  the 
echoes  that  will  reach  them  from  this  audience, 
with  what  solemn  and  devout  feeling  we  have 
here  consecrated  this  building  to  the  purposes 
which  the  old  building  so  nobly  served,  and  in 
the  serving  of  which  it  became  so  dear  to  us  all; 
to  the  preservation  of  sound  learning,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  manly  character,  and  the  faithful  service 
of  the  dear  country,  in  whatever  untold  exigencies 
there  may  be  in  the  years  to  come,  in  which  she 
will  demand  the  service  of  her  sons." 


OMNIBUS. 


The  following  poem,  by  William  Everett,  was 
read  at  the  dinner  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  As- 
sociation in  1877 :  — 

Is  our  mother  then  so  wedded 

To  her  building's  ancient  site, 
That  the  inn  she  taught  was  wicked 

Gives  her  children  seats  to-night  ? 
But  since,  met  in  such  a  session, 

Boy  or  master  counts  as  one, 
What  shall  I  be  reckoned,  standing 

Where  life's  waters  both  ways  run  ? 
Man,  or  boy?     That  is  my  question, 

Harder  than  poor  Hamlet's  doubt; 
Can  this  table  lend  assistance 

From  the  fog  to  get  me  out? 
Feeling  hour  by  hour  contending 

Boy  and  man  within  my  breast, 
Fire  and  frost,  or  jest  and  earnest, 

Who  shall  set  that  strife  at  rest? 
Boy  no  more,  while  seeing  round  me 

Whiskered  lawyers,  doctors  cool — 
Babes !     I  taught  them  Ovid  scanning, 

Born  the  week  I  entered  school ! 
Man  not  yet  —  his  ancient  masters 

Who  could  ever  see  unmoved? 
Please  don't  mark  me,  sir,  delinquent, 

If  my  piece  is  not  approved. 
Blundering  yet  o'er  Greek  subjunctives, 

Shuddering  at  the  discount  rule, 
Loathing  pipes  and  loving  cream  cakes  — 

Ah,  I  ought  to  be  at  school ! 
Blowing  rainbow  bubbles  daily, 

Eager  for  each  new  employ, 
Tired  with  one  week's  steady  drudging  — 

Why !  he's  nothing  but  a  boy. 


Backward  through  long  vistas  gazing 

Lined  with  trunks  of  blasted  hope, 
Paved  with  faded  projects,  clouded 

O'er  with  failure's  gloomy  cope  — 
Wrathful  at  men's  guilt  and  folly, 

Sitting  Bull  or  silver  bill,  — 
Rouse  thee,  man  !   thy  boyhood's  over ! 

Work !     Why  stand'st  thou  idle  still? 
When,  with  boys  around,  I  kindle 

At  their  games  and  tales  and  glee, 
Sorely  puzzled  that  their  fathers 

Somehow  went  to  school  with  me  — 
If  they  run  to  meet  their  equals, 

Where  are  mine?     I  droop  my  head  — 
Ben  and  John  are  long  since  married  — 

Frank  and  Bill  long  since  are  dead. 
Stand  I  thus  the  only  waverer, 

Looking  on  and  backward  too  ? 
Ah,  I  see  the  tell-tale  blushes, 

Owning  kindred  doubts  in  you  ! 
Young  hearts  bowed  by  cares  of  manhood, 

White  heads  warm  with  youthful  joys, 
O  my  staid  and  reverend  schoolmates, 

"  Whispering  !  sprouting  !     Mark  those  bu\ 
Mother !     Thou  whose  lively  nurture 

Fostered  every  purpose  high, 
Pricked  our  souls  to  bold  endeavor, 

Strung  each  arm  and  fired  each  eye  — 
If  our  hearts  grow  cold  and  sordid, 

If  the  world  our  thoughts  employs, 
Break  and  thaw  the  freezing  current ; 

Mother  !     Keep  thy  children  boys  ! 
Thou,  whose  firm  and  cautious  training 

Watched  o'er  every  wayward  son, 
Chained  the  playful  and  the  sluggard 

Firmly  in  till  work  was  done  — 
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Oh,  if  e'er  we  stray  or  falter, 

Lured  by  hope  or  pleasure,  then 
Draw  once  more  thy  old-time  bridle; 

Mother,  make  thy  children  men! 
B;>vs  in  hope,  and  men  in  council, 

Boys  in  action,  men  in  thought; 
Boys  to  breast  the  world's  encounter, 

.Men  to  wear  the  trophies  brought. 
Take,  boys,  take  each  pure  enjoyment 

Erom  the  earth's  bright  fields  of  love  ! 
Strike,  men,  strike  each  monster,  purging, 

Lifting  earth  to  heights  above  ! 
Fathers,  brothers,  sons  !      Our  manhood 

Meets  with  boyish  fun  to-day. 
Hopes  and  memories  chime  to  warn  us, 

,;  Hearts  be  green,  though  locks  be  gray. 
So  our  city's  pious  motto 

Glows  with  richer  light  for  us; 
"  Sit  in  omne  Deus  cevum 

Nobis  sicut  patribus." 
One  verse  more  !     This  meeting's  private  : 

Some  things  won't  be  said  outside. 
Many  an  outward  stroke  and  inward 

Has  the  dear  old  school  defied. 
Boys  or  men  :  we'll  stand  unflinching 

Every  bolt  that  malice  hurls: 
But,  by  all  her  ancient  honor, 

Fill  not  up  our  ranks  with  girls ! 


The  following  poem  was  read  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Association  in  1879,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Grant :  — 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  horribly  shy, 

With  a  blush  on  my  cheek  and  a  timorous  eye, 

At    the    notion   of    rhyming   to   men   who  were 

schooled 
By  Lovell's  rattan  and  the  ferule  of  Gould : 
Whose  memories  date  from  a  time  when  the  ark 
Was  considered  a  highly  respectable  bark, 
And  the  hair   of  whose   heads  was  beginning  to 

thin  in 
Susceptible  spots,  when  I  wore  baby  linen : 
Who  can  tell  of  school  antics  that  beat  mine  all 

hollow, 
And  yarns  that  we  try  with  composure  to  swallow; 
Who  were   Latin  School   boys,  let  me  see,  how 

long  since? 
Not  exactly  B.  C.     We  will  say  before  Prince.1 
But  spite  of  your  wisdom,  and  spite  of  my  age, 
One  boast  I  can  share  with  the  hoariest  sage 
Who  sits  at  this  table  and  pegs  at  the  bill; 
I'm  a  Latin  .School  boy — I  have  been  through 

the  mill. 
A  child  of  eleven,  both  little  and  scared, 
I  was  put  into  "  Andrews  and   .Stoddard's  "  and 

"  Baird," 
Supplied  with  a  lexicon  large  as  my  head, 
And  told  to  make  friends  with   the  tongues   that 

are  dead. 
It  seems  to  my  fancy  but  yesterday  noon 
Since  I,  on  a  "pony,"  crossed  Cesar's  pontoon; 

1  The  Hon.  Frederick  O.  Prince,  a  Latin  School  boy, 
of  the  class  of  1827,  was  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


Since  I  learned  how  the  heirs  of  a  realm  had  the 

luck 
To  soften  the  heart  of  a  wolf  and  get  suck. 
Dear  dryad,  sweet  naiad,  fair  nymph  of  the  grove, 
Whom  I  courted  in  Ovid's  loose  leaves  upon  love, 
I  fain  on  the  sly  would  encircle  thy  waist, 
But  thy  garb  is  too  scant  for  the  popular  taste. 
O  friends  of  my  boyhood !  O  pious  Aeneas, 

0  Dido,  thou  lovely  but  credulous,  she  ass ! 

1  have  not  forgot  you;   I  have  you  at  home, 
And  to-morrow  I'll  scatter   the   dust  from   your 

tome. 

O  years  of  my  childhood !  O  days  that,  alack ! 
Forever  are  gone,  and  no  prayer  can  bring  back ! 
Your  memories  cling  to  this  noddle  of  mine 
As  cobwebs  encircle  a  flagon  of  wine. 
Still  churns  in  this  brain,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
That  moth-eaten  "  Burial  March  of  Dundee," 
The  fate  of  "  Montrose,"  the  "  Lament  of  Glen- 

coe," 
And  the  rant  of  the  raven  who  played  it  on  Poe. 
And  he,  our  dear   Master,   who   laid   down   the 

"  lex," 
And  never  looked  through,  but  looked  over  his 

"  specs," 
Oh !  who  can  forget  him,  our  teacher  and  friend ! 
(Especially  those  with  a  sensitive  end.) 
Forever  will  gladden  my  fancy,  I  ween, 
His  dear  old  umbrella  so  stagnantly  green, 
His  ancient  surtout,  and   the  quills  that  would 

squeak 
When  marking  the  dunces  deficient  in  Greek. 
He  has  gone,  our  old  Master,  to  rest  in  the  skies, 
And  bad  boys  can  no  more  "  pull  wool  over  his 

eyes." 
What  sport  to  have  heard  him  acknowledge  the 

corn 
When  Gabriel  whispered,  "  Well,  Gardner,  which 

horn?" 
O  brothers,  O  boys,  and  in  spite  of  their  curls 
And  their  kisses,  I'm  glad  that  I  need  not   add, 

girls, 
O  resolute  chips  that  have  sprung  from  the   block 
Of  our  glorious  patented  Latin  School  stock, 
I'll  give  you  a  toast,  and  you'll  drink  it,  I  know, 
Both  you  whose  thin  tresses   are  white  as    the 

snow, 
And  you  whose  young  hearts,  it  is  fair  to  assume, 
Like  our  stocks  and  our  statesmen,  are  all  on  the 

"boom." 
It   is   not    that    long-standing    bore,   the    "Old 

South," 
And  it  ain't  "  Standing  Bear,"  who  is  down  in  the 

mouth ; 
Nor  that  stately  old  chap  with  the  almond-shaped 

eye, 
The  Harvard  Celestial  who  hails  from  Shanghai. 
'Tis,  Our  great  public  schools  —  may  their  influ- 
ence spread 
Until  statesmen  use  grammar,  and   dunces    are 

dead, 
Until  no  one  dares  say,  in  this  land  of  the  free, 
"  He  done,"  for  "he  did,"  or  "it's  her,  for  "it's 

she." 
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By  Sylveste?-  Baxter. 


I. 


A  GREAT  and  historic  city  is  a 
psychical  as  well  as  a  physical 
entity,  and  the  former  fact  is  as  real 
as  the  latter  in  determining  its  individ- 
uality and  its  standing  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Take  away  its  traditions,  destroy 
the  impressions  formed  by  what  has  been 
related  of  its  teeming  life,  of  the  deeds 
there  done,  of  the  scenes  there  beheld, 
even  of  the  things  there  imagined, — 
destroy  these  memories,  these  unsub- 
stantial figures  of  the  mind,  and  though 
not  a  stone  be  touched,  not  a  brick 
removed,  not  a  timber  changed,  yet  how 
much  would  be  lost  !  Would  not  every- 
thing be  changed  ?  Would  not  the  greater 
and  the  better  part  be  lost?  So  it  is  that 
the  actual,  the  physical  part  of  a  city, 
together  with  the  people  inhabiting 
it,  forms  but  a  vehicle  to  convey  a 
host  of  intangible  things  which  exist 
only  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  which  con- 
stitute the  most  real  thing  about  it.  For 
after  all,  it  is  only  the  imagination  that 
endows  with  reality  the  physical  world ; 
the  things  of  sight  and  sound  and  touch 
remain  but  abstractions  as  absolute  as 
those  of  metaphysics  until  they  have  been 
vitalized  by  the  subtile  chemistry  of  the 
mind,  which  unconsciously  compares, 
correlates,  and    classifies   them. 

What  vastly  peopled  domains  are  con- 
jured into  existence  by  the  mention  of 
names  like  Athens  and  Rome ;    and  how 
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insignificant  beside  them  are  the  actual 
cities  of  to-day,  with  their  piles  of  masonry 
amidst  which  ever  tower  in  the  mind  the 
now  baseless  fabrics  of  past  magnificence, 
and  with  their  petty  turmoils  of  human 
ant-swarms  amid  which  ever  walk  the 
shadowy  shapes  of  history's  hosts  with 
their  heroes  and  sages  and  godlike  men 
and  women  ! 

Petty  turmoils?  No  more  now  than 
ever.  But  the  river  of  time  has  precipi- 
tated the  sediment  of  the  vanished  years' 
commonness,  and  in  its  crystal  current  we 
behold  only  beautiful  shapes  and  grand 
figures,  whose  likes  we  might  perceive  all 
about  us  in  equal  degree  did  not  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  present  make  our  dis- 
cernment dim. 

And  London  !  How  vast  is  that 
phantom  city  that  spreads  far  back  into 
England's  mighty  past  until  its  bounds  are 
lost  to  sight  beyond  the  horizon  of  reced- 
ing centuries ;  a  city  magnificent  with 
the  grandeur  of  our  race's  progress  from 
its  birth  in  Saxon  savagery  ;  built  upon 
the  prostrate  walls  of  a  stately  predecessor 
of  whose  memory  scarce  a  vestige  lingers, 
its  civilization  likewise  grown  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  bygone  culture  that  flourished 
in  the  vanished  Roman  town  ;  dazzling 
with  the  glory  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
whose  lingering  light  is  focussed  on  that 
spot !  How  incomparably  vaster  is  that 
London    than  even    the    Titanic  city    of 
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to-day.  peopled  with  its  millions,  heaped 
with  the  treasures  greedily  gathered  from 
the  world's  remotest  confines,  spreading 
in  squat  ugliness  until  its  monstrous 
expanse  Neils  its  limits  in  the  sooty  pall ! 
But  in  truth  that  phantom  city  is  the  Lon- 
don of  to-day,  of  which  the  visible  me- 
tropolis forms  only  a  minor  part.     Even 


The   House   in   Sacramento   Street,   Cambridge. 

the  actual  commonplace  aggregation  of 
hideous  bricks  and  mortar,  relieved  by 
hardly  more  than  a  score  of  monumental 
structures  to  give  civic  dignity  to  the 
place,  is  seen  quite  other  than  in  its 
sordid  grimy  mantle.  Glorified  in  the 
scenes  there  laid  by  the  masters  of  fic- 
tion, the  stranger  sees  not  London  as  it  is, 
but  with  streets  and  structures  obtaining 
in  his  mind  the  picturesque  qualities  that 
they  achieve  beneath  the  transforming 
pencil  of  an  artist,  while  the  people  passing 
are  but  enacting  parts  for  him  while  he 
recognizes  in  their  faces  and  figures  the 
characters  to  whom  he  was  long  since 
introduced. 


The  service  of  the  master  of  fiction  — 
the  poet,  as  the  Germans  more  truly  term 
him,  whether  his  work  be  in  verse  or 
prose  —  in  the  making  of  history  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Are  not  the  crea- 
tures of  Homer's,  Shakespeare's,  Dante's, 
Goethe's  brains  as  real  for  us,  and  as 
mighty  in  their  influence  upon  human 
thought  and  action,  as  any  persons  of  the 
past,  born  of  woman?  And  how  they 
mingle  as  they  stand  together,  the  men 
and  women  of  fiction  and  of  history,  until 
we  know  not  those  of  fancy  from  them 
that  actually  were  !  They  blend  as  in 
marriage  —  as  who  may  think  of  the 
stately  procession  of  England's  kings,  of 
Julius  Caesar,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  not  do  it  through  the  medium  of 
Shakespeare's  mind. 

We  Americans  may  see  these  facts 
exemplified  in  our  most  historic  city. 
Here  fiction  joins  hands  with  actuality 
to  build  the  Boston  that  men  know.  A 
goodly  place  it  is,  we  deem,  that  live  here  ! 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  world's  great 
centres  of  human  activity,  where  for  nearly 
three  centuries  the  most  potent  forces  of 
our  race's  progress  have  been  in  operation. 
Wellnigh  a  million  dwellers  inhabit  the 
real  Boston  of  to-day,  far  transcending 
the  artificial  bounds  of  the  mere  munici- 
pality. This  fact  in  itself  gives  assurance 
for  the  future  rank  of  New  England's 
metropolis.  Its  place  among  the  cities 
of  the  world  makes  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether,  in  comparison  with 
its  American  sisters,  Boston  counts  some- 
what more  or  less  in  population.  So  long 
as  the  American  Union  endures  and  the 
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tendencies  of  development  continue  in 
the  direction  they  have  taken  from  the 
beginning,  so  long  must  the  city  wax  in 
greatness.     Even  were  it  not  so  markedly 


ent  stages  of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain lands  and  cities  we  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  beholding  their  past  exist- 
ences   mirrored    with     greater    or    less 


A  Day's  Pleasure,' 


different  in  its  physical  characteristics 
from  other  great  American  cities,  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  its  individuality 
would  give  it  an  aspect  unspeakably  more 
distinctive  than  those  that  mark  from  each 
other  any  of  the  important  civic  entities 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  momentous  historical  events  that  have 
occurred  upon  this  spot ;  the  great  move- 
ments of  human  thought  that  have  here 
had  their  starting  point  in  sweeping  over 
the  country  and  even  the  world,  affecting 
the  course  of  all  history ;  the  dwelling  here 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders, — 
poets,  scientists,  statesmen,  inventors, — 
all  this  has  become  inseparably  associated 
with  the  name  of  Boston  ;  all  these  things 
have  made  their  indelible  impress  upon 
the  city's  face. 

II. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  look  over  a 
series  of  the  portraits  of  a  person  we 
know,  and  see  how  he  appeared  at  differ- 


clearness  and  accuracy 
in  the  pages  of  contem- 
porary writers.  The  fu- 
ture historian  will  find  the 
Boston  of  the  important 
period  comprising    the 

,  !''  1,,! — J        thirty  or  forty  years  from 

the  middle  sixties  well 
into  —  and,  let  us  hope, 
through  —  the  nineties,  portrayed  with 
striking  fidelity  in  the  works  of  William 
Dean  Howells.  In  the  daily  press  of 
the  period,  voluminous,  comprehensive, 
and  detailed    though  its  records  be,  an 
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The  Concord  Avenue   House. 

accurate  portraiture  cannot  be  looked 
for.  The  records  made  bv  the  news- 
papers are  more  cartographic  in  their 
nature  ;  they  exhibit  the  footprints,  but 
only    to    a    limited    extent     the    figures 
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that  made  them.  The  life  there  set  forth 
so  vividly  is  also  that  of  instantaneous 
photography,  lacking  the  color  and  the 
values   that  art   alone  can  impart.     The 


basis.  There  is  absolutely  no  personality 
in  human  history  whose  name  and  mem- 
ory will  not  ultimately  pass  from  the 
memory    of    man.       All    perform     their 


"  Not  a  forest,  but  a  gentleman's  park,  of  masts." 


nearness  of  the  point  of  view  distorts  the 
perspective.  For  vitality  the  records  of 
the  press  need  the  touch  of  characteriza- 
tion,—  scenery,  color,  conversation,  move- 
ment. This  is  given  in  Mr.  Howells's 
work,  which  depicts  with  rare  fidelity  the 
Boston  of  his  day,  its  outer  and  inner 
character ;  its  society  revealed  in  its  va- 
rious stratifications,  from  the  exalted  to 
the  humble  ;  the  author  dwelling  by  pref- 
erence or  prejudice  upon  no  special  layer 
of  the  fabric,  and  showing  all  in  the  light 
cast  by  the  special  environment  of  time 
and  place. 

Prediction  as  to  the  verdict  of  posterity 
upon  a  contemporary  in  art  is  proverbially 
untrustworthy.  Contemporaneous  popu- 
larity is  certainly  no  measure  of  enduring 
fame.  There  are,  however,  certain  ten- 
dencies in  an  author's  development  which 
furnish  a  reasonably  secure  standard  for 
arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  permanency 
of  his  reputation.  It  is  all,  of  course,  a 
question  of  degree.  The  customary  talk 
about  "  immortal  fame  "  has  no  justifiable 


allotted  service  and  pass  on,  their  lights 
lingering,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  but 
all  fading  eventually  into  the  dusk  of  ob- 
livion ;  their  results,  however,  abiding  in 
some  shape  so  long  as  the  race  shall  en- 
dure. The  basis  for  what  may  be  called 
the  comparative  immortality  of  an  author, 
as  embodied  in  a  popularity  lasting  for 
generations  or  centuries,  consists  in  the 
measure  in  which  his  work  contains  those 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  of  sympathy 
and  imagination,  which  are  eternal  in 
their  character,  which  transcend  consid- 
erations of  time  and  place  in  their  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  who  rec- 
ognize therein  the  elements  of  common 
experience.  It  is  these  homely,  human 
qualities  in  the  characters  of  Homer  — 
and  not  the  marvellous  doings  of  gods 
and  heroes  —  that  bring  them  so  near  to 
us  and  make  them  so  real  to  us  across 
the  abyss  of  the  centuries;  and  we  rec- 
ognize in  their  all-pervading  truth  that 
"  omnipresent  "  is  but  another  way  of  say- 
ing "commonplace."     Neither  beauty  of 
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style  nor  widespread  contemporary  in- 
terest in  subject  will  achieve  this  endur- 
ingness.  Fashions  in  style  change  ;  each 
age  has  its  own  best  understood  manner 
of  speech,  and  popular  interest  passes 
quickly  from  one  theme  to  another. 
Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  three 
great  modern  names  whose  fame  seems 
established  for  generations,  had  these 
qualities.  Hawthorne  addressed  the  soul 
in  utterances  of  perfect  art.  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  spoke  to  the  heart  in  tones 
so  eloquent  that  artistic  falsities,  as  per- 
ceived in  comparison  with  the  finer  tex- 
tured and  more  truthfully  proportioned 
work  of  to-day,  will  long  be  held  as  of 
minor  moment  against  the  intrinsic  values 
of  their  words. 

Mr.  Howells  first  gained  esteem  as  an 
artist,  and  the  circle  of  his  readers  com- 
prised that  select  and  keenly  appreciative 
element  that  finds  ample  range  for  satis- 
faction of  its  intellectual  appetites,  be- 
neath the  standard  of  "  art  for  art's  sake." 
That  is,  material  was  to  be  sought  solely 
for  its  capacity  for  artistic  treatment,  and 
this  was  all-sufficient.  Passing  into  a 
broader  domain  of  subject,  many  with 
whom  he  had  been  a  favorite  declined  to 


desiring  introduction  to  characters  who 
moved  in  quite  different  circles  !  But 
others,  more  emancipated  from  undemo- 
cratic trammels, —  realists,  modernists, 
veritists,  caring  nought  for  trappings  and 
all  for  vital  substance  in  the  great,  pul- 
sating life  of  the  world, —  hailed  him  to 
their  midst.  Fellowship  with  this  goodly 
company  more  than  atones  for  the 
alienation  of  the  fastidiously  narrow 
among  former  admirers.  The  true 
constituencies  for  all  forms  of  creative 
art  are  ever  to  be  found  more  in  the  in- 
telligent multitude  than  among  the  dil- 
ettanti, bound  down  and  sophisticated  by 
the  rules  and  formulas  by  which  they 
have  learned  to  shape  their  estimation ; 
and  within  whose  limits,  they  have  come 
to  hold,  must  reside  all  art.  The  average 
literary  critic,  so  called,  belongs  to  this 
class,  which  thereby  controls  most  of  the 
avenues  for  the  expression  of  opinion. 
This  personage  has,  quite  possibly,  re- 
ceived what  is  known  as  "  a  classical  edu- 
cation," and  he  has  acquired  a  very  formal 
and  nice  idea  of  just  the  ingredients  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  good  litera- 
ture. Only  certain  classes  and  qualities 
of  material  may  legitimately  be  used,  and 


Ford  made  the  Public  Garden  the  resort  of  his  leisure. 


follow  him  thither,  declaring  that  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  interest  out  there  in  that 
broader  world  —  whence  they  themselves 
came  with  all  that  made  them  —  and  even 
scornfully  washed  their  hands  of  him,  not 


these  only  in  certain  well-defined  ways. 
He  most  likely  has  a  correct  though  nar- 
row taste  for  artistic  beauty,  which  has 
been  formed  upon  models  which  he 
was  taught   to  study  and  admire  in  the 
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immaturity  oi  youth,  and  to  whose  defects 
in  art  he  is  therefore  wholly  blind.  To 
such  academic  minds  anything  like  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  material  ever  accumulating  under  new 
times  and  conditions,  any  departure  from 
established  forms,  and  any  following  of 
one's  own  individual  impulses  in  the  use 
of  this  material, —  just  as  the  very  masters 
whom  they  revere  must  have  followed, — 
is  a  temerity  that  falls  little  short  of  liter- 
ary blasphemy.  Of  such  in  great  part 
are  the  "authorities"  intrusted  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  standards  of  pure 
art  !  The  Chinese  poets  of  to-day  should 
be  for  them  consummate  ideals  of  artis- 
tic activity,  for  it  is  a  canon  of  the  art  in 


The   Park  Street   Mall 
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China  that  every  new  poem  must  be 
made  up  of  quotations  from  the  classic 
masterpieces,  and  in  the  skill  displayed 
in  piecing  these  quotations  together  does 
the  art  of  the  poet  consist. 

The      common-sense      multitude,    not 


knowing  the  newer,  unconventional  forms 
of  art,  is  led  astray  by  all  this  tousle 
about  the  enormities  thereof,  and  deem- 
ing "realism"  something  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible, at  first  avoids  its  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  so  in  all  forms  of  art ; 
in  music,  for  instance,  the  classicists  are 
the  ones  who  have  'raised  all  the  hue 
and  cry  about  the  barbaric  noise  and  in- 
coherent sound-jumbling  of  Wagner;  the 
naturally  music-loving  public,  however,  as 
soon  as  it  has  a  chance  to  hear  for  itself, 
listens  with  the  keenest  delight  to  Lthe 
melodious  freedom  and  tone  grandeur  of 
the  great  modern  master,  and  crowds 
every  performance  of  his  glorious  music. 
Mr.  Howells  has  thus  gained  for  his 
later  works  the  audience  of 
the  greater  public,  that  in- 
stinctively recognizes  the 
verity  and  vitality  of  his  art 
in  its  presentation  of  things 
often  familiar  and  common, 
but  which  are  perceived  to 
have,  when  encountered  in 
his  pages,  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance and  a  wider  interest 
than  had  been  deemed  pos- 
sible. 

III. 

We  behold  the  quaint  and 
picturesque    Boston    of    the 
Massachusetts  Bay   Colony's 
earliest    days    with    greater 
distinctness,  both  externally 
and  in  the  lives  of  its  Puritan 
dwellers,    in   Hawthorne's 
peerless     romance    of     The 
Scarlet  Letter  and  in  certain 
of  his  Twice-  Told  Tales  than 
perhaps  through    any    other 
medium.       Some    time    the 
Boston   of    the    present  will 
be  replaced  as  completely  by 
a  fairer,  nobler  city,  —  wholly 
stately,  wholly  beautiful,  —  as 
the  seventeenth-century  town 
of  steep-gabled  houses,  with 
surfaces   of  rough-cast  plaster    and   dia- 
mond-paned  casements  has  given  place 
to  the  still  picturesque  and  wide-spread- 
ing city  of  the  present,   typifying  in  its 
architectural  incoherence   the   disorderly 
commingling  of  nineteenth-century    life 
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with  its  survivals  of  the  past  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  order  of  things.  These 
social  survivals  and  anticipations  are 
thrown  into  harsh  juxtapositions  by  the 
thrusting  upward,  through  an  evenly  dis- 
posed surface,  of  huge  blocks  of  the  lower 


the  world,  and  as  he  mirrors  its  movements 
and  struggles  in  this  drop  of  the  great 
ocean  of  life,  he  reflects  common  traits  of 
the  race,  enrobed  though  they  be  in  local 
environment  whose  details  are  pencilled 
with  rare  delicacy  and  accurate  distinct- 


"  The  Brewer  fountain,  with   its  Four  Seasons  of  severe  drought. 


strata  by  the  irresistible  forces  brought 
into  action  by  the  modern  advances  in 
science  and  invention,  just  as  we  behold 
sharp  peaks  breaking  the  plain  in  a  vol- 
canic and  earthquake  region.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  Boston  of  to-day  preserved  in 
Mr.  Ho  wells' s  books  will  therefore  have  a 
yet  greater  value  to  posterity  by  reason  of 
the  author's  identification  therewith.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  had  occasion  briefly 
to  treat  this  same  subject  several  years 
ago.  The  following  words,  then  written, 
have  application  here  :  — 

"  It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  universal 
quality  of  Mr.  Howells's  mind  that  his 
pictures  of  Boston  life  interest  readers 
everywhere  ;  though  the  field  be  narrow, 
there  is  nothing  provincial  in  his  treat- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  his  method  is 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  Boston  is  his 
microcosm  ;  humanity  is  the  same  all  over 


ness.  His  sympathy  is  an  organ  almost 
phenomenally  developed  ;  indeed,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  therein  a  highly  percep- 
tive sixth  sense,  which  in  the  mass  of 
mankind  is  yet  but  rudimentary.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  we  speak  of  him 
as  confining  himself  wholly  to  Boston,  for 
some  of  his  most  charming  works  have 
their  scenes  in  other  localities.  Though 
in  style  he  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Dickens,  he  is  to  Boston  much  the  same 
that  Dickens  was  to  London.  Some  of 
Dickens's  tales  had  their  scenes  away  from 
London,  but  he  saw  everything  from  a 
London  standpoint,  as  Howells's  point  of 
view  is  everywhere  essentially  that  of  a 
Bostonian.  The  future  history  of  Boston 
will  be  incomplete  without  comprehen- 
sively including  Howells's  pictures  of  the 
city.  A  good  volume  might  now  be  filled 
with  them,  and  a  highly  entertaining  book 
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it  would  make.  Some  clay  we  shall  see  a 
1  Boston  of  Howells  '  as  there  is  to-day  a 
-  London  of  Dickens.'  Strangers  already 
ask  their  friends  whom  they  may  be  visit- 
ing to  take  them  to  the  South  End  to  see 


^  fipi 

"  Nankeen  Square." 

the  house  that  the  Laphams  lived  in,  and 
a  few  centuries  hence  may  see  the  city 
well  tableted  by  the  Memorial  Society  to 
indicate  the  habitations  of  the  various 
characters  figuring  in  Howells's  works,  — 
as  we  are  shown  in  Verona,  for  instance, 
the  house  where  Juliet  lived  !  We  might 
even  fancy  our  '  esteemed  contempora- 
ries '  of  remote  posterity  engaged  in  a 
squabble  as  to  whose  edifice  should  bear 
the  honor  of  the  Hartley  Hubbard  slab." 

It  may  be  added  here  that  policemen 
on  the  Common  are  said  to  have  so  fre- 
quently been  asked  to  point  out  the 
bench  upon  which  Lemuel  Barker  sat, 
that  they  have  agreed  upon  one ;  but  just 
where  upon  the  Beacon  Street  Mall  it 
may  be  situated,  unfortunately  I  cannot 
say. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  entire 
"Boston  of  Howells"  can  be  presented 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this. 
For  that,  little  short  of  his  collected  works 


would  do ;  here  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  glance  at  some  typical  scenes 
and  figures.  Our  first  introduction  to 
his  Boston  is  obtained  in  that  delightful 
volume  of  Suburban  Sketches  that  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  during  the 
earlier  days  of  his  editorship, 
up  to  1872,  when,  and  for 
several  years  after,  he  lived 
in  Cambridge.  In  these 
glimpses  of  the  main  city 
and  of  Cambridge  —  "  Char- 
lesbridge,"  as  it  is  called  in  a 
filmy  disguise  —  we  encounter 
our  Boston  with  the  lightness 
of  a  new  acquaintance  whom 
we  do  not  know  beneath  the 
surface  at  first,  but  whose 
nature  becomes  gradually  re- 
vealed in  the  steadily  growing 
intimacy  that  unfolds  the  char- 
acter in  our  contact  with  per- 
sonality. Here  we  are  shown 
the  negro  quarter  on  the 
north  side  of  Beacon  Hill, 
and  the  Italian  quarter  at  the 
North  End ;  the  latter  then 
but  a  wee  island  of  Latindom 
in  a  Keltic  sea,  though  now 
so  grown  that  the  sea  has 
mostly  been  pushed  to  other 
sections  of  the  Boston  world,  and  giving 
a  swarthier  hue  to  the  boreal  regions  of 
the  town  which  it  shares  with  its  not  unre- 
semblant  Hebrew  neighbors  and  its  Portu- 
guese kindred  from  the  Western  islands. 
We  take  charming  strolls  with  him 
through  the  unkempt  Cambridge  outskirts, 
where  we  recognize  the  vernacular  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies 
as  at  his  side  we  turn  into  a  street  "  upon 
which  a  flight  of  French-roof  houses  sud- 
denly settled  a  year  or  two  since,  with  fam- 
ilies in  them,  and  many  outward  signs  of 
permanence,  though  their  precipitate  ar- 
rival might  cast  some  doubt  upon  this." 
Beyond  them  we  come  upon  "a  little  bridge 
which  appears  to  span  a  small  stream. 
It  unites  banks  lined  with  a  growth  of 
trees  and  briers  nodding  their  heads  above 
the  neighboring  levels,  and  suggesting  a 
quiet  water-course,  though  in  fact  it  is  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  that  purls  between 
them."      We  make  the  acquaintance  of 
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the  cheery  French  Canadians  in  the 
brick-yards  and  become  familiar  with  the 
squalid  quarter  called  "  Dublin,"  which  is 
"  fearful    in    the    encroachment   of    the 


Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
"the  minister's  charge." 

French  as  we,  in  our  turn,  dread  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Irish."  Near  by  is  North 
Avenue,  the  handsomest  street,  —  "not 
only  handsome,  but  probably  the  very 
dullest  street  in  the  world." 

The  journey  from  Cambridge  "  By 
Horse  Car  to  Boston,"  the 
daily  infliction  of  which 
makes  the  resident  beyond 
the  Charles  an  object  of 
profound  pity  from  his  Bos- 
ton friend,  is  made  very 
charming  for  us  by  the  in- 
terest lent  to  the  everyday 
events  and  observations  of 
the  trip.  Of  course  one  of 
the  distinguishing  elements 
of  this  transit  route  are  the 
undergraduates  of  Harvard ; 
and  the  reflection  that  the 
joyous  college  youths  of  our 
author's  suburban  days  are 
now  well  along  in  their  for- 
ties, mostly  grave-faced  and 


many  careworn    with    the    world's  strife, 

imparts  an  elegiac  quality  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"With  so  much  youth    forever    in  her 

heart,  it  must  be  hard  for  our  Charles- 
bridge  to  grow  old  :  the  generations  rise 
and  pass  away,  but  in  her  veins  is  still 
this  tide  of  warm  blood,  century  in  and 
century  out,  so  much  the  same  from  one 
age  to  another  that  it  would  be  hardy  to 
say  it  was  not  still  one  youthfulness. 
There  is  a  print  of  the  village  as  it  was  a 
cycle  since,  showing  the  oldest  of  the 
college  buildings,  and  upon  the  street  in 
front  a  scholar  in  his  scholar's  cap  and 
gown,  giving  his  arm  to  a  very  stylish  girl 
of  that  period,  who  is  dressed  wonder- 
fully like  the  girl  of  ours,  so  that  but  for 
the  student's  antique  formality  of  costume 
one  might  believe  that  he  was  handing 
her  out  to  take  the  horse  car.  There  is 
no  horse  car  in  the  picture,  —  that  is  the 
only  real  difference  between  then  and 
now  in  our  Charlesbridge,  perennially 
young  and  gay.  Have  there  not  ever 
been  here  the  same  grand  ambitions,  the 
same  high  hopes,  —  and  is  not  the  un- 
broken succession  of  youth  in  these  ?  " 

One  of  Boston's  most  beautiful  scenes, 
the  view  of  the  Charles  River  Basin,  is  a 
favorite  subject  for  Mr.  Howells,  who  thus 
pictures  it  as  the  finest  thing  to  be  seen 
on  this  horse-car  trip  : — 

"  In  winter,  the  journey  to  or  from  Bos- 
ton cannot  appear  otherwise  than  very 
dreary  to  the  fondest  imagination.  Com- 
ing out,  nothing  can  look  more  arctic  and 


Boston  seemed  to   Lemuel  a  great  place  for  images. 
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forlorn  than  the  river,  double-shrouded  in 
ice  and  snow,  or  sadder  than  the  contrast 
offered  to  the  same  prospect  in  summer. 
Then  all  is    laughing,  and  it  is  a  joy  in 


Crimson  and  purple  the  bay  stretches 
westward  till  its  waves  darken  into  the 
grassy  levels,  where,  here  and  there,  a 
hay-rick  shows  perfectly  black  against  the 
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iff. 


The  Wayfarers'   Lodge. 


every  nerve  to  ride  out  over  the  Long 
Bridge  at  high  tide,  and,  looking  south- 
ward, to  see  the  wide  crinkle  and  glitter 
of  that  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  which 
laps  on  one  hand  the  granite  quays  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  washes  among  the 
reeds  and  wild  grasses  of  the  salt  mead- 
ows. A  ship  coming  slowly  up  the  chan- 
nel, or  a  dingy  tug  violently  darting 
athwart  it,  gives  an  additional  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  and  adds  something  dreamy 
or  vivid  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It  is 
hard  to  say  at  what  hour  of  the  summer's 
day  the  prospect  is  loveliest;  and  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  speak  of  the  sunset 
as  the  least  of  its  delights.  When  this 
exquisite  spectacle  is  presented,  the  horse- 
car  passenger,  happy  to  cling  with  one 
foot  to  the  rear  platform  steps,  looks  over 
the     shoulder    next  him    into    fairyland. 


light.  Afar  off,  southeastward  and  west- 
ward, the  uplands  wear  a  tinge  of  tender- 
est  blue  ;  and  in  the  nearer  distance,  on 
the  low  shores  of  the  river,  hover  the  white 
plumes  of  arriving  and  departing  trains. 
The  windows  of  the  stately  houses  that 
overlook  the  water  take  the  sunset  from 
it  evanescently,  and  begin  to  chill  and 
darken  before  the  crimson  burns  out  of 
the  sky.  The  windows  are,  in  fact,  best 
after  nightfall,  when  they  are  brilliantly 
lighted  from  within,  and  when,  if  it  is  a 
dark,  warm  night,  and  the  briny  fragrance 
comes  up  strong  from  the  falling  tide,  the 
lights  reflected  far  down  in  the  still  water 
bring  a  dream,  as  I  have  heard  travelled 
Bostonians  say,  of  Venice  and  her  magical 
effects  in  the  same  kind.  But  for  me  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  needs  the  help  of  no 
such  association ;    I  am  content  with  it 
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for  what  it  is.  I  enjoy  also  the  hints  of 
spring  which  one  gets  in  riding  over  the 
Long  Bridge  at  low  tide  in  the  first  open 
days.  Then  there  is  not  only  a  vernal 
beating  of  carpets  on  the  piers  of  the 
drawbridge,  but  the  piles  and  walls  left 
bare  by  the  receding  water  show  green 
patches  of  seaweeds  and  mosses,  and 
flatter  the  willing  eye  with  a  dim  hint  of 
summer.  This  reeking  and  saturated 
herbage  —  which  always  seems  to  me,  in 
contrast  with  dry-land  growths,  what  the 
water-logged  life  of  seafaring  folk  is  to 
that  which  we  happier  men  lead  on  shore, 


autumnal  slumber,  is  in  the  air,  but  is 
gone  when  we  leave  the  river  behind,  and 
strike  into  the  straggling  village  beyond. 
I  maintain  that  Boston,  as  one  approaches 

it  and  passingly  takes  in  the:  line  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  soaring  pre  emi 
nent  among  the  emulous  foundry  chim- 
neys of  the  sister  city,  is  fine  enough  to 
need  no  comparison  with  other  fine 
sights.  Thanks  to  the  Mansard  curves 
and  dormer-windows  of  the  newer  houses, 
there  is  a  singularly  picturesque  variety 
among  the  roofs  that  stretch  along  the  bay, 
and  rise  one  above  another  on  the  city's 


"The  men  were  toiling  at  the  sawhorses. 


—  taking  so  kindly  the  deceitful  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  sun,  has  then  a 
charm  which  it  loses  when  summer  really 
comes ;  nor  does  one,  later,  have  so  keen 
an  interest  in  the  men  wading  about  in 
the  shallows  below  the  bridge,  who,  as  in 
the  distance  they  stoop  over  to  gather 
whatever  shellfish  they  seek,  make  a 
very  fair  show  of  being  some  ungainlier 
sort  of  storks,  and  are  as  near  as  we  can 
hope  to  come  to  the  spring-prophesying 
storks  of  song  and  story.  A  sentiment  of 
the  drowsiness  that  goes  before  the  awak- 
ening of  the  year,  and  is  so  different  from 
the  drowsiness    that   precedes   the  great 


three  hills,  grouping  themselves  about  the 
State  House,  and  surmounted  by  its  India- 
rubber  dome.  But,  after  all,  does  human 
weakness  crave  some  legendary  charm, 
some  grace  of  uncertain  antiquity,  in  the 
picturesqueness  it  sees?  I  own  that  the 
future,  to  which  we  are  often  referred  for 
the '  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,'  is  more 
difficult  for  the  fancy  than  the  past,  that 
the  airy  amplitude  of  its  possibilities  is 
somewhat  chilly,  and  that  we  naturally 
long  for  the  snug  quarters  of  old,  made 
warm  by  many  generations  of  life.  Be- 
sides, Europe  spoils  us  ingenuous  Ameri- 
cans, and   flatters  our  sentimentality  into 
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ruinous  extravagances.  Looking  at  her 
many-storied  former  times,  we  forget  our 
own  past,  neat,  compact,  and  conven- 
ient for  the  poorest  memory  to  dwell 
in.     Vet  an   American  not  infected  with 


'•Pleasant  Avenue  could    never  have   been  fashionable  like 
Bowlingbroke  Street  or   Beacon." 

the  discontent  of  travel  could  hardly  ap- 
proach this  superb  city  without  feeling 
something  of  the  coveted  pleasure  in  her, 
without  a  revery  of  her  Puritan  and 
Revolutionary  times,  and  the  great  names 
and  deeds  of  her  heroic  annals." 

This  enchanting  panorama  has  only 
changed  for  the  better  since  the  foregoing 
was  written.  A  charming  river-bank  park 
has  made  its  appearance  between  the  two 
bridges,  handsomer  buildings  and  nobler 
towers  have  arisen,  and  a  steady  growth 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  happily  in 
prospect.  The  Cambridge  cars,  too, 
have  changed  ;  the  ancient  packing-box 
type  of  that  day  has  given  way  to  a  more 
modern  vehicle,  and  that,  in  turn,  has 
now  almost  entirely  yielded  to  the  large 
and  noisy  electric,  but  "  the  overcrowded 
car,"  to  which  a  most  graphic  passage  is 
devoted,  yet  exists  in  all  the  evil  there 
described,  and  the  time  seems  still  ex- 
tremely remote  when  the  future  Ameri- 
can, "  pausing  before  some  commemora- 
tive bronze  or  historical  picture  of  our 
epoch  and  contemplating  this  stupendous 
spectacle  of  human  endurance,   .   .   .  will 


be  able  to  philosophize  more  satisfacto- 
rily than  we  can  now  concerning  the 
mystery  of  our  strength  as  a  nation  and 
our  weakness  as  a  public." 

In  that  delightsome  account  of  "A 
Day's  Pleasure "  on  the 
Nantasket  trip,  we  have  the 
following  picture  of  Boston 
from  the  harbor  :  — 

"  There  is  always  a  shab- 
biness  about  the  wharves 
of  seaports  ;  but  I  must  own 
that  as  soon  as  you  get  a 
reasonable  distance  from 
them  in  Boston,  they  turn 
wholly  beautiful.  They  no 
longer  present  that  imposing 
array  of  mighty  ships  which 
they  could  show  in  the  days 
of  Consul  Plancus,  when 
the  commerce  of  the  world 
sought  chiefly  our  port,  yet 
the  docks  are  still  filled  with 
the  modester  kinds  of  ship- 
ping, and  if  there  is  not 
that  wilderness  of  spars  and 
rigging  which  you  see  at 
New  York,  let  us  believe 
that  there  is  an  aspect  of  selection  and 
refinement  in  the  scene,  so  that  one 
should  describe  it  not  as  a  forest,  but, 
less  conventionally,  as  a  gentleman's 
park  of  masts.  The  steamships  of  many 
coastwise  freight  lines  gloom,  with  their 
black,  capacious  hulks,  among  the  lighter 
sailing  craft,  and  among  the  white, 
green-shuttered  passenger-boats ;  and  be- 
hind those  desperate  and  grimy  sheds 
assume  a  picturesqueness,  their  sagging 
roofs  and  crooked  gables  harmonizing 
agreeably  with  the  shipping;  and  then 
growing  up  from  all  rises  the  mellow- 
tinted,  brick-built  city,  roof,  and  spire, 
and  dome,  —  a  fair  and  noble  sight,  in- 
deed, and  one  not  surpassed  for  a 
certain  quiet  and  cleanly  beauty  by  any 
that  I  know." 

Their  Wedding  Journey,  Mr  Howells's 
first  novel,  if  it  can  be  called  a  novel,  is 
a  Boston  story  in  its  presentation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  continent 
through  Boston  eyes  ;  but  the  only  part 
of  Boston  itself  that  we  are  shown  in  it  is 
the  old  "Worcester  Depot,"  as  it  was 
called    then,    where    Basil    and    Isabel 
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March  spent  the  evening  in  waiting  for 
the  nine-o'clock  train  to  start.  Though 
not  describing  the  place,  and  dealing 
almost  entirely  with  the  comers  and  goers, 
it  still  brings  very  vividly  back  to  the 
many  of  us  who  were  familiar  with  it  the 
dingy  old  interior  and  even  the  cut 
flowers  and  pots  of  ivy  of  the  pleasant 
"lady  who  checked  packages."  The 
building,  now  an  express  depot  and  ware- 
house, has  exteriorly  changed  but  little, 


"She  was  aware  that  there  had  been 
gradually  rising  in  her  mind  an  imaj 
Boston,  different  alike  from  the  holy  p 
of  her  childhood,  the  sacred  city  of  the  an 

tislavery  hordes  and  martyrs,  and  from  tin- 
jesting,  easy,  sympathetic  Boston  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  March.  This  new  Boston,  with 
which  Mr.  Arbuton  inspired  her,  was  a 
Boston  of  mysterious  prejudices  and  lofty 
reservations  ;  a  Boston  of  high  and  diffi- 
cult tastes,  that  found  its  social  ideal  in 


Commonwealth   Avenue. 
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except  for  the  big-lettered  signs  painted 
upon  it.  Close  by  stands  the  already  out- 
grown "Albany  Depot,"  whose  handsome 
and  comfortable  interior  furnished  the 
scene  for  the  author's  sparkling  and  funny 
farce  of  that  name. 

The  sequel  to  Their  Wedding  Journey, 
A  Chance  Acquaintance,  though  also  away 
from  Boston  in  its  scene,  brings  out  the 
peculiar  social  prejudices  and  distinc- 
tions of  Boston  as  never  before  developed 
in  fiction.  The  bourgeoisie  South  End  of 
that  period  has  changed  considerably 
since  then,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  who  gave  it  its  local  character  have 
moved  over  to  the  Back  Bay,  to  mingle 
with  the  old  West-Enders,  who  have  also 
largely  transferred  themselves  thither. 
Miles  Arbuton  belongs  to  the  cold  and 
haughty  Beacon  Hill  type,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  change  of  aspect  which 
he  causes  Boston  to  assume  in  the  eyes  of 
that  sweet  little  democrat,  Kitty  Ellison  of 
Erie  Creek,  anticipates  the  more  complex 
Boston  of  the  author's  later  works  :  — 


the  Old  World,  and  that  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  the  reality  of  this ;  a  Boston  as 
alien  as  Europe  to  her  simple  experiences, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  proud  only  of  the 
things  that  were  unlike  other  American 
things  ;  a  Boston  that  would  rather  perish 
by  fire  and  sword  than  be  suspected  of  vul- 
garity ;  a  critical,  fastidious,  and  reluctant 
Boston,  dissatisfied  with  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  gelidly  self-satisfied,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  not  the  least  the  Boston 
of  her  fond  preconceptions.  It  was 
doubtless  no  more  the  real  Boston 
we  know  and  love  than  either  of  the 
others ;  and  it  perplexed  her  more  than 
it  need,  even  if  it  had  not  been  mere 
phantasm." 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  seen  more 
of  Kitty  Ellison  in  the  author's  later 
works  than  the  glimpse  which  Mrs.  March 
catches  of  her  face  in  the  window  of  a 
train  at  Niagara,  twenty  years  later.  In 
this  first  period  of  his  style,  Mr.  Howells 
maintains  throughout  a  sportive  lightness, 
Heine-like    in    its    charm,    but    without 
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Heine's  bitterness  or  sting.  His  future 
strength,  his  earnestness,  his  capacity  for 
sounding  the  depths  of  human  nature,  are 
here  foreshadowed  only  in  the  tenderly 
sympathetic  quality  of  his  humor  and  the 
sensitive  and  instantaneous  responsive- 
ness of   his    perceptions.     These   innate 


accomplished  their  destiny  as  business 
thoroughfares,  were  no  longer  the  homes 
of  the  decorous  ease  that  once  inhabited 
them."  We  may  assume  this  scene  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  be  laid  somewhere  in 
the  Harrison  Avenue  quarter,  between 
that  thoroughfare  and    the  South    Cove, 


Class  Day  at  Harvard. 


endowments,  giving  him  a  rare  capacity 
for  identifying  himself  with  his  characters, 
thinking  their  thoughts  and  living  their 
lives  in  a  way  which  the  reader  often 
finds  reveals  his  own  mind  and  life,  so 
that  he  feels  half  inclined  to  suspect  the 
author  of  possessing  telepathic  powers, 
constitute  the  matrix  for  the  formation  of 
the  mature  characteristics  by  which  we 
now  know  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authors  of  his  day. 


IV. 


Two  novels  intervene  between  these 
works  and  his  next  Boston  story,  The 
Undiscovered  Country,  in  which  we  find 
a  great  ripening  of  the  author's  powers 
in  his  distinctly  modern  treatment  of  a 
romance-like,  mystical  subject.  The 
opening  words  introduce  us  to  a  most  in- 
teresting aspect  of  Boston's  growth,  —  a 
neighborhood  in  its  transition  state  from 
a  residence  to  a  business  quarter, — "one 
of  those  streets  which,  without  having  yet 


say  Edinboro'  or  Oxford  Street,  where 
the  transition  is  now  so  far  advanced  that 
stately  great  wholesale  warehouses  are 
elbowing  out  the  swarm  of  Chinese  and 
of  miscellaneous  proletariat  that  have 
succeeded  to  the  shady  gentility  of  "  bus- 
iness mediums  "  and  the  like.  Who  has 
not  seen  this  sort  of  place,  as  pictured 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  young  men 
waiting  to  investigate  the  mediumistic 
powers  of  the  story's  heroine  ? 

"  What  a  queer,  melancholy  house, 
what  a  queer,  melancholy  street !  I 
don't  think  I  was  ever  in  a  street  before 
where  quite  so  many  professional  ladies, 
with  English  surnames,  preferred  Madame 
to  Mrs.  on  their  doorplates.  And  the 
poor  old  place  has  such  a  conscious  air 
of  going  to  the  deuce.  Every  house 
seems  to  wince  as  you  go  by,  and  button 
itself  up  to  the  chin  for  fear  you  should 
find  out  it  had  no  shirt  on,  so  to  speak. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  reason,  but  these 
material  tokens  of  a  social  decay  afflict 
me  terribly  :   a  tipsy  woman   isn't  dread- 
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fuller  than  a  haggard  old  house,  that's 
once  been  a  home,  in  a  street  like  this." 
After  shuddering  over  the  looks  of  the 
room,  with  its  "  tawdry  red  velvet  wall- 
paper ;  the  faded  green  reps  of  that  sofa ; 
those  family  photographs  in  their  oval 
papier-mache"  frames ;  that  round  table 
there  in  the  corner,  with  its  subscription 
literature  and  its  tintype  albums ;  and 
this  frantic  tapestry  carpet,"  he  thus 
remarks  upon  the  room  itself:  "These 
old  Boston  houses  all  have  so  much  char- 
acter. It's  surprising  what  good  taste 
people  had  fifty  or  sixty  years,  —  the  taste 
of  the  First  Empire.  That  cornice  is 
very  pretty,  —  very  simple  and  very 
refined,  neither  glutted  nor  starved  in 
design;  and  that  mantel,  —  how  refresh- 
ing these  sane  and  decent  straight  lines 
are  after  the  squirms  and  wriggles  of 
subsequent  marble  !  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  chosen  urns  for  an  ornament 


ness  on   that  obscure  line   which   divides 
the   wholesale   merchant's  social  a<  cept 
ability    from    the    lost  condition    oi    the 

retail  dealer.  When  he  died,  however, 
his  son  emerged  forever  from  the  so<  ial 
twilight  in  which  the  father  had  been  <  on 
tent  to  remain.  He  took  account  of  his 
means,  and  found  that  he  had  enough  to 
live  handsomely  upon,  not  only  without 
anything  like  shop-keeping,  but  without 
business  of  any  sort,  and  he  courageously 
resolved  to  be  a  man  of  leisure.  He  had 
certain  tastes  which  qualified  him  for  this 
life ;  he  had  read  much,  and  he  had 
travelled  abroad.  He  joined  a  club  con- 
venient to  the  lodging  which  he  kept  in  his 
paternal  home,  letting  out  the  rest  of  the 
house  to  a  thrifty  woman  whose  interest  it 
was  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  Every  morning,  at  nine  precisely, 
he  breakfasted  at  the  club,  beside  one 
of  the  pleasantest  windows  ;  the  sun  came 


The  Revere  House. 
"the  hotel  in  the  older  part  of  the  town  with  its  high  pillared  portico. 


to  the  corners ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  mortal ;  and  there  are  cine- 
rary associations  with  fireplaces." 

It  is  Mr.  Phillips  who  says  this,  a  typi- 
cal Boston  dilettante,  whose  picture  may 
be  given  here  :  — 

"  Mr.  Phillips's  father  had  been  in  busi- 


in  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  except  in 
the  winter  months  he  dined  at  another 
table.  His  breakfast  and  his  dinner  were 
the  chief  events  of  a  day  which  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  keep  as  like  every  other 
day  as  he  could,  unless  for  some  very  good 
reason.     When    he    had    finished   either 
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meal,  he  turned  over  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  largely  Pmglish.in  the  reading- 
room  :  after  dinner  he  often  dozed  a  few 
minutes  in  his  chair.  For  the  rest,  he 
paid  visits  and  went  about  to  the  picture 
stores  and  to  the  studios.  Now  and  then 
he  bought  a  painting,  which  in  his  hand 
turned  out  a  good  investment ;  but  his 
passion  was  bricabrac,  and  he  liked  the 
excitement  of  the  auction-room,  where  he 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  a  rug,  a 
queer  vase,  a  colonial  clock,  a  claw-footed 
table  or  chest  of  drawers,  and  added  them 
to  his  stores.  He  kept  up  with  current 
literature,  and  distilled  from  it  a  polite 
essence,  with  which  he  knew  how  to  per- 
fume   his    conversation   in    the    measure 


,  '      i 


"In  Charles  Street  the  colored  people  have  their 
principal  church." 

agreeable  to  ladies  willing  to  learn  what 
it  was  distinguished  to  read.  With  many 
he  was  an  authority  in  such  matters,  and 
with  nearly  all  he  was  acceptable  for  a 
certain  freshness  of  the  susceptibilities, 
which  he  studiously  preserved,  growing 
them  under  glass,  as  it  were,  when  it  was 
pa  t  their  natural  season  to  flourish  in  the 
open  air.  Now  and  then  one  revolted 
against  this  artificial  bloom,  and  declared 


that  Mr.  Phillips's  emotions  smelt  of  the 
watering-pot ;  but  commonly  they  were  well 
liked  by  the  sex  with  which,  even  if  he  had 
not  preferred,  he  would  have  been  forced 
mainly  to  associate.  There  is  no  society 
but  that  of  women  for  an  idler  in  our  coun- 
try ;  the  other  men  are  too  busy  and  tired, 
with  little  patience  and  little  sympathy 
for  men  who  are  not  busy  and  tired." 

In  the  same  story  there  is  a  good  bit 
on  the  Public  Garden,  which  has  changed 
little  in  the  past  decade,  though  some- 
what more  tranquillized  in  some  parts  and 
perceptibly  gaudified  in  others  :  — 

"  Several  mornings  after  the  seance  at 
Mrs.  Leroy's,  Ford  sat  on  one  of  the 
many  benches  which  the  time  found  va- 
cant in  the  Public  Garden.  It  was  yet 
far  too  early  for  the  nursemaids  and 
their  charges  and  suitors ;  the  marble 
Venus  of  the  fountain  was  surprised  with- 
out her  shower  on ;  Mr.  Ball's  equestrian 
Washington  drew  his  sword  in  solitude 
unbroken  by  a  policeman  upon  Dr. 
Rimmer's  Hamilton  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue ;  the  whole  precinct  rested  in 
patrician  insensibility  to  the  plebeian 
hour  of  seven ;  and  Ford,  if  he  had 
cared,  would  have  been  safe  from  the 
polite  amaze  of  that  neighborhood  at 
finding  one  even  of  its  remote  acquaint- 
ance in  those  pleasure-grounds  at  that 
period  of  the  day.  He  sat  in  a  place 
which  was  habitual  with  him ;  for  he 
lodged  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses  on 
a  street  near  by,  and  he  made  the  Public 
Garden  the  resort  of  such  leisure  as  each 
day  afforded  him,  seeking  always  the 
same  seat  under  the  same  Kilmarnock 
willow,  and  suffering  a  sense  of  invasion 
when  he  found  it  taken." 

The  Undiscovered  Country  begins  in 
Boston  and  soon  passes  into  the  country 
and  among  the  Shakers.  The  next  tale 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook,  begins  in  the  New  Eng- 
land back-country,  pauses  in  Boston,  and 
the  rest  happens  upon  the  open  sea  and 
in  Italy.  We  have  in  the  Boston  chap- 
ters some  graphic  pictures  of  the  water- 
front and  of  the  harbor  from  the  out- 
ward-bound ship.  The  following  is  at 
the  North  End,  near  the  North  Ferry, 
and  "Lucas  Wharf"  must  be  Lewis 
Wharf;   but  the    neighborhood  is  not  so 
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squalid  now,    and    Italians   have    largely 
displaced  the  Irish  :  — 

"  They  now  gathered  up  their  burdens 
once    more,   and    walked   toward    the 
wharf  they    were  seeking,  past    those 
squalid    streets  which  open  upon  the     , 
docks.     At  the  corners  they  entangled     \ 
themselves    in    knots    of  truck-teams 
and     hucksters'    wagons     and 
horse  cars  ;    once  they  brought 
the  traffic  of  the  neighborhood 
to  a  standstill  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  inability  and  con- 
fusion.     They  wandered  down 
the    wrong    wharf    amidst    the 
slime    cast   up    by   the  fishing 
craft  moored  in  the  dock  be- 
low, and  made  their  way  over 
heaps  of  chains  and  cordage  and 
through  the    hand-carts  pushed 
hither  and  thither  with  their  loads 
of  fish,  and  so  struggled  back  to 
the  avenue  which  ran  along    the 
top  of  all  the  wharves.    The  water 
of  the  docks  was  of  a  livid  tur- 
bidity,   which    teemed    with    the 
gelatinous  globes  of  the  sunfish ; 
and    people    were    rowing    about 
there  in  pleasure-boats,  and  sailors 
on  floats  were  painting  the  hulls 
of  the    black    ships.     The    faces 
of   the   men  they  met   were   red 
and    sunburned    mostly,  —  not   with    the 
sunburn  of  the    fields,  but   of   the  sea; 
these  men  lurched  in  their  gait  with  an 


purposely  against  her  grandfather,  and 
one  of  them  swore  at  Lydia  for  taking  up 
all  the  sidewalk  with  her  bundles.     There 


"Cambridge  Street  is  their  chief  pror 

uncouth  heaviness,  yet  gave  them  way 
kindly  enough;  but  certain  dull-eyed, 
frouzy-headed    women    seemed    to    push 


In  the  humbler  sidehill  streets  and   in  the  alleys,  they 
have  their  homes." 

were  such  dull  eyes  and  slattern  heads  at 
the  open  windows  of  the  shabby  houses ; 
and  there  were  gaunt,  bold-faced  young 
girls  who  strolled  up  and  down 
the  pavements,  bonnetless  and 
hatless,  and  chatted  into  the 
windows,  and  joked  with  other 
such  girls  whom  they  met." 


V. 


As  The  Undiscovered  Country 
was  a  realistic  romance,  so  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  may  be 
called  a  realistic  idyl.  With 
many  of  the  author's  old  ad- 
mirers these  works  mark  the 
artistic  climax  of  his  powers ; 
with  the  new  adherents  gained 
by  his  next  important  novel, 
A  Modern  Lnstance,  the  latter  story  marks 
a  bold  striking  out  into  the  deep  waters 
of  real  life,  after  the  author  had  schooled 
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himself  by  practice  in  the  pleasant  and 
tranquil  bays  that  make  in  from  the  great 
ocean  of  existence.  With  A  Modern  In- 
stance the  enlargement  of  the  author's 
field  brought  a  decided  change 
of  style,  which,  while  retainii 


"  Basil  March  had  his  headquarters  in  the  great  Life  Insur- 
ance building  in  the  Milk  Street  neighborhood." 

all  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  for- 
mer periods,  acquired  the  compactness, 
directness,  and  vigor  that  now  char- 
acterize it. 

Here  we  are  shown  the  many-sidedness 
of  Boston  life  for  the  first  time  ;  not  only 
the  multiform  aspects  of  the  city  from  a 
single  [joint  of  view,  but,  with  that  faculty 
for  identifying  himself  with  the  particular 
phase  of  life  that  forms  his  subject,  in 
which  Mr.  Howells  is  unsurpassed  among 
modern  authors,  these  aspects  from  each 
other's  points  of  view.  We  have  the 
Boston  of  the  lodging-houses,  of  the  res- 
taurants, of  the  newspaper  offices,  as  well 
as  the  Boston  of  Beacon  Hill,  of  the  Back 
Bay,  of  the  "  upper  circles."     The  latter 


are  indeed  there  in  this  and  subsequent 
Boston  novels  of  our  author  with  unprece- 
dented completeness  of  characterization. 
But  the  fact  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
such  juxtaposition  with  "commoner" 
forms  of  existence,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  given  equal  attention  and 
regarded  as  of  equal  importance,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
resentment  shown  for  the  author  in 
certain  quarters. 

Various  characters  reappear  in  Mr. 
Howells's  works  with  much  the  same 
irregularity  that  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances enter  into  the  complex  of 
our  own  lives.  Old  characters  are 
never  arbitrarily  brought  forward  ;  they 
appear  upon  the  scene  naturally,  some- 
times but  incidentally,  and  again  assum- 
ing renewed  importance.  This  brings  all 
of  Mr.  Howells's  stories  not  only  into  re- 
lation with  each  other,  but  into  relation 
with  the  reader,  with  whose  life  they  seem 
to  be  of  a  piece.  In  A  Modern  Instance 
we  are  introduced  to  various  people  whom 
we  meet  again  in  subsequent  works,  and 
others  whom  we  are  very  likely  to  meet. 
Clara  Kingsbury,  a  typical  Boston  young 
lady,  of  the  cultivated,  fashionable,  and 
philanthropic  kind,  is  one  of  these.  We 
afterwards  know  her  as  Mrs.  Atherton, 
the  wife  of  the  high-minded  lawyer,  for 
whose  kindly  sagacity  we  are  given  such 
respect.  A  typical  Boston  family  of  an 
old-fashioned,  wealthy,  plain,  warm- 
hearted, and  orthodox  kind  is  described 
in  the  Hallecks,  whose  home  is  on  a 
characteristic  old  West  End  street :  — 

"  Rumford  Street  is  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  thoroughfares  at  the  West  End  of 
Boston,  which  are  now  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned to  boarding-houses  of  the  poorer 
class.  Yet  they  are  charming  streets, 
quiet,  clean,  and  respectable,  and  worthy 
still  to  be  the  homes,  as  they  once  were, 
of  solid  citizens.  The  red  brick  houses, 
with  their  swell  fronts,  looking  in  perspec- 
tive like  a  succession  of  round  towers,  are 
reached  by  broad  granite  steps,  and  their 
doors  are  deeply  sunken  within  the  wagon- 
roofs  of  white-painted  Roman  arches. 
Over  the  door  there  is  sometimes  the  bow 
of  a  fine  transom,  and  the  parlor  windows 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  swell  front  have 
the  same  azure  gleam   as    those    of  the 
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beautiful  old  houses  which  front  the  Com- 
mon on  Beacon  Street.  .  .  .  The  old 
people  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  and 
only  left  their  large,  comfortable  house 
for  short  absences.  Their  ways  of  life 
had  been  fixed  in  other  times,  and  Mrs. 
Halleck  liked  better  than  mountain  or 
sea  the  high-walled  garden  that  stretched 
back  of  their  house  to  the  next  street. 
They  had  bought  through  to  this  street 
when  they  built,  but  they  had  never 
sold  the  lot  that  fronted  on  it.  They  laid 
it  out  in  box-bordered  beds,  and  there 
were  clumps  of  hollyhocks,  sunflowers, 
lilies,  and  phlox,  in  different  corners ; 
grapes  covered  the  trellised  walls ;  there 
were  some  pear-trees  that  bore  blossoms, 
and  sometimes  ripened  their  fruit  beside 
the  walk.  Mrs.  Halleck  used  to  work 
in  the  garden ;  her  husband  seldom  de- 
scended into  it,  but  he  liked  to  sit  on  the 
iron-railed  balcony  overlooking  it  from 
the  back  parlor." 

Here  is  a  passage  that  expresses  the 
individuality  of  Boston  in  a  certain  way 
that  could  hardly  be  better  defined  ;  Ben 
Halleck  has  just  returned  from  Europe 
and  beholds  the  familiar  scene  with  fresh 
eyes : — 

"  That  evening  Mr.  Atherton  came  to 
tea,  and  Halleck  walked  home  with  him 
to  his  lodgings,  which  were  over  the  hill, 
and  beyond  the  Public  Garden.  '  Yes, 
it's  very  pleasant,  getting  back,'  he 
said,  as  they  sauntered  down  the 
Common  side  of  Beacon  Street, 
'and  the  old    town  is    picturesque  » 

after  the  best  they  can  do  across 
the  water.'  He  halted  his  friend, 
and  brought  himself  to  a  rest 
on  his  cane,  for  a  look  over 
the  hollow  of  the  Common 
and  the  level  of  the  Garden 
where  the  late  September 
dark  was  keenly  spangled 
with  lamps.  '  My  heart  leaps 
up,  and  so  forth,  when  I  see 
that.  Now  that  the  Athens, 
and  Florence,  and  Edinburgh 
are  past,  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  place  quite  so  well  worth  being  born 
in  as  Boston.'  He  moved  forward  again, 
gently  surging  with  his  limp,  in  a  way 
that  had  its  charm  to  those  that  loved 
him.    '  It's  more  authentic  and  individual, 


more  municipal,  after  the  old  pattern, 
than  any  other  modern  city.  It  gives  its 
stamp,  it  characterizes.  The  Boston 
Irishman,  the  Boston  Jew,  is  a  quite  dif- 
ferent Irishman  or  Jew  from  those  of 
other  places.  Even  Boston  provinciality 
is  a  precious  testimony  to  the  authorita- 
tive personality  of  the  city.  Cosmopoli- 
tanism is  a  modern  vice,  and  we're 
antique,  we're  classic,  in  the  other  thing. 
Yes,  I'd  rather  be  a  Bostonian,  at  odds 
with  Boston,  than  one  of  the  curled  dar- 
lings of  any  other  community.'  " 

In  A  Woman's  Reason,  the  next  of  our 
Boston  stories,  we  have  another  distinc- 
tively characteristic  Beacon  Hill  locality 
in  the  shape  of  Beacon  Steps,  where  Mr. 
Harkness  lived  with  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Helen.  "  Beacon  Steps  is  not  Beacon 
Street,  but  it  is  of  like  blameless  social 
tradition."  This  might  be  Beacon  Place, 
or  Mount  Vernon  Place,  or  Hancock 
Avenue,  none  of  which,  however,  has  any 
steps,  although  they  would  seem  very  ap- 
propriate to  the  steep  grade  of  the  last 
mentioned.  There  is  in  this  book  a 
notably  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  great 
street  scenes  of  the  world,  the  retail  shop- 
ping section  of  Boston  :  — 

"  The  street  was  full  of  people,  that  is 
to  say  of  women,  thronging  in  and  out  of 
the   shop  doors,  and    in- 
tent upon   spending   the 
money   of    their    natural 
protectors.     It  is  always 
a  wonderful 
spectacle,   and 


Red-top,    Belmont. 


in  the  circuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  about 
the  confluence  of  Washington  and  Winter 
Streets,  it  enforces  itself  with  incompara- 
ble vividness.  There  is  doubtless  more 
shopping   in  New  York,  or    London,  or 
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Paris,  but  in  those  cities  it  is  dispersed 
over  a  larger  area,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world  perhaps  has  shopping  such  an  in- 
tensity of  physiognomy  as  in  Boston.  It 
is  unsparingly  sincere  in  its  expression. 
It  means  business,  and  the  sole  business 
of  the  city  seems  to  be  shopping.  The 
lovely  faces  of  the  swarming  crowd  were 
almost  fierce  in  their  preoccupation,  as 
they  pressed  into  the  shop  doors ;  as 
they  issued  from  them,  and  each  lady 
stopped  and  caught  the  loop  of  her  train 
in  one  hand,  while  she  clasped  half  a 
dozen  paper  parcels  to  her  heart  with  the 
other,  those  faces  exhibited  no  relaxation 
of  their  eager  purpose.  Where  do  they 
all  come  from,  and  where  does  the  money 
all  come  from?  It  is  a  fearful  problem, 
and  the  imagination  must  shrink  from 
following  these  multitudinous  shoppers  to 
their  homes,  in  city  and  suburb,  when 
they  arrive  frayed  and  limp  and  sore, 
with  overspent  allowances,  and  the  task 
before  them  of  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason." 

In  A  Woman's  Reason  there  is  a  pas- 
sage which  gives  faithful  testimony  to 
Mr.  Howells's  capacity  for  writing  history 
of  the  truest  kind,  just  as  he  has  done 
in  his  studies  of  the  cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  This  passage  deserves  a  place  in 
the  best  history  of  Boston  that  shall  be 
written,  for  it  perfectly  pictures  one  of 
the  great  periods  in  Boston's  commer- 
cial past,  a  period  when  the  magnificent 
East  India  trade  of  the  port  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  of  its  present  wealth 
and  greatness.  How  strongly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  broadening,  cultivating 
effect  upon  those  engaged  in  a  trade 
which  carried  the  mind  out  into  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  restrictive 
effect  of  most  of  the  mercantile  occupa- 
tions of  to-day,  is  brought  out !  To  be 
in  the  East  India  trade  was  almost  a 
liberal  education  in  itself.  The  passage 
is  a  conversation  between  Captain  But- 
ler and  Mr.  Harkness  :  — 

"  '  Harkness,'  said  the  Captain,  turning 
his  fat  head  half  round  toward  his  friend, 
who  sat  a  little  back  of  him,  and  break- 
ing off  his  cigar-ash  into  the  bronze  plate 
at  his  elbow,  '  do  you  know  that  your  re- 
maining in  the  trade  after  all  the  rest  of 
us  have  gone  out  of  it  is  something  quite 


monumental  ?  '  Captain  Butler  had  a 
tender  and  almost  reverential  love  for 
Joshua  Harkness,  but  he  could  not  help 
using  a  little  patronage  toward  him, 
since  his  health  had  grown  delicate,  and 
his  fortunes  had  not  distinctly  prospered. 
"  '  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  Jack,'  said 
Harkness  quietly. 


"  *  No,  but  I  mean  it,  Harkness. 
There's  something  uncommonly  fine 
about  it.  A  man  gets  to  be  noblesse  by 
sticking  to  any  old  order  of  things.  It 
makes  one  think  of  the  ancien  regime 
somehow  to  look  at  you.  Why,  you  are 
still  of  the  oldest  tradition  of  commerce, 
the  stately  and  gorgeous  traffic  of  the 
Orient;  you're  what  Samarcand,  and 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  and  Lisbon,  and 
London,  and  Salem  have  come  to.' 

" '  They've  come  to  very  little  in  the 
end  then,'  said  Harkness  as  before. 

"  <  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that' ;  the 
Captain  took  the  end  of  his  cigar  out  and 
lit  a  fresh  one  from  it  before  he  laid  it 
down  upon  the  ash-holder ;  '  I  don't 
know  about  that.  We  don't  consider 
material  things  merely.  There  has  always 
been  something  romantic,  something 
heroic,  about  the  old  trade.  To  be  sure, 
now  that  it's  got  down  to  telegraphing, 
it's  only  fit  for  New-Yorkers.  They're 
quite  welcome  to  it.'  This  was  not  very 
logical  taken  as  a  whole,  but  we  cannot  al- 
ways be  talking  reason.  At  the  words  '  ro- 
mantic,' and  '  heroic,'  Helen  had  pricked 
her  ears,  if  that  phrase  may  be  used  con- 
cerning ears  of  such  loveliness  as  hers, 
and  she  paused  from  her  millinery.  '  Ah 
ha,  young  lady,'  cried  the  Captain, 
'  you're  listening,  are  you?  You  didn't 
know  there  was  any  romance  or  heroism 
in  business,  did  you?  ' 

"  '  What  business  ?  '  asked  Helen. 

"  <  Your  father's  business,  young  woman  ; 
my  old  business,  —  the  India  trade.' 

"'The  India  trade?  Why,  were  you 
ever  in  the  India  trade,  Captain  Butler?' 

"  '  Was  /  ever  in  the  India  trade  ? '  de- 
manded the  Captain,  taking  his  cigar  out 
of  his  mouth  in  order  to  frown  with  more 
effect  upon  Helen.  '  Well,  upon  my  word. 
Where  did  you  think  I  got  my  title?  I'm 
too  old  to  have  been  in  the  war.' 
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"  <  I  didn't  know,'  said  Helen. 

" '  I  got  it  in  the  India  trade.  I  was 
captain  and  supercargo  many  an  eleven- 
months'  voyage,  just  as   your  father  was.' 

"  Helen  was  vastly  amused  at  this. 
1  Why,  papa,  were  you  ever  captain  of  a 
ship?' 

" '  For  a  time,'  said  Mr.  Harkness, 
smiling  at  the  absurdity. 

"  '  Of  course  he  was,'  shouted  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  '  Then  why  isn't  he  captain  now?  ' 

"  '  Because  there's  a  sort  of  captain  that 
loses  his  handle  when  he  comes  ashore, 
and   there's    a    sort    that 
keeps   it.     I'm    one  sort        A~"^ 


hadn't  got  so  low  as  telegraphing,  yet ; 
but  it  was  mere  shop  then  even,  com- 
pared with  the  picturesque  traffic  of  our 
young  days.     Eh,  Harkness?' 

"'Yes,  it  had  lost  all  attraction  but 
profit.' 

"  <  Were  you  ever  down  at  India  Wharf, 
Helen?'  demanded  the  Captain.  'I 
don't  blame  you ;  neither  were  my  girls. 
But  were  you? ' 

"  '  Of  course,'  said  Helen,  scorning  to 
lift  her  eyes  from  her  work.  <  The  Nahant 
boat  starts  from  it.' 

"  '  The  Nahant  boat ! '  repeated  the 
Captain  in  great  rage. 
1  In  my  day  there  was 
no  Nahant  boat  about 
India  Wharf,  I  can  tell 


and  your  father's  the  other.  It's  natural 
to  call  a  person  of  my  model  and 
complexion  by  some  kind  of  title,  and  it 
isn't  natural  to  call  such  a  man  as  your 
father  so.  Besides,  I  was  captain  longer 
than  he  was.  I  was  in  the  India  trade, 
young  lady,  and  out  of  it  before  you  were 
born.' 

"  '  Yes,'  the  Captain  pursued,  '  I  had 
been  in  the  India  trade  twenty-five  years 
when  I  went  out  of  it  in  1857 — or  it 
went  out  of  me.'  He  nodded  his  great, 
close-clipped  head  in  answer  to  her  ask- 
ing glance.  '  It  went  out  of  a  good  many 
people  at  that  time.  We  had  a  grand 
smash.  We  had  overdone  it.  We  had 
warnings  enough,  but  we  couldn't  realize 
that  our  world  was  coming  to  an  end.     It 
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you,  nor  any  other  steamboat ;  nor  any 
dirty  shanties  ashore.  The  place  was 
sacred  to  the  shipping  of  the  grandest 
commerce  in  the  world.  There  they  lay, 
those  beautiful  ships,  clean  as  silver,  every 
one  of  them,  and  manned  by  honest 
Yankee  crews.'  The  Captain  got  upon 
his  feet  for  the  greater  convenience  of  his 
eloquence.  '  Not  by  ruffians  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  There  were  gentle- 
men's sons  before  the  mast,  with  their 
share  in  the  venture,  going  out  for  the 
excitement  of  the  thing,  boys  from  Har- 
vard, fellows  of  education  and  spirit ; 
and  the  forecastle  was  filled  with  good 
Toms  and  Jims  and  Joes  from  the  Cape, 
chaps  whose  aunts  you  knew ;  good  stock 
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through  and  through,  sound  to  the  core. 
The  supercargo  was  often  his  own  cap- 
tain, and  he  was  often  a  Harvard  man  — 
you  know  what  they  are.' 

" '  Nicest  fellows  in  the  world,'  con- 
sented Helen. 

"  The  Captain  blew  a  shaft  of  white 
smoke  into  the  air,  and  then  cut  it 
through  with  a  stroke  of  his  cigar.  '  We 
had  on  a  mixed  cargo,  and  we  might  be 
going  to  trade  at  eastern  ports  on  the 
way  out.  Nobody  knew  what  market 
we  should  find  in  Calcutta.  It  was  pure 
adventure,  and  a  calculation  of  chances, 
and  it  was  a  great  school  of  character. 
It  was  a  trade  that  made  men  as  well  as 
fortunes  ;  it  took  thought  and  forethought. 
The  owners  planned  their  ventures  like 
generals  planning  a  campaign.  They 
were  not  going  to  see  us  again  for  a  year ; 
they  were  not  going  to  hear  of  us  till  we 
were  signalled  outside  on  our  return. 
When  we  sailed  it  was  an  event,  a  cere- 
mony, a  solemnity,  and  we  celebrated  it 
from  all  the  tarry  throats  on  board.  Yes, 
the  men  used  to  sing  as  we  dropped  down 
the  bay.' 

"  ''Oh,  Captain  Butler,  it  was  fine,' 
cried  Helen,  dropping  her  hands  on  her 
work,  and  looking  up  at  the  Captain  in 
his  smoke-cloud,  with  rapture.  '  Papa, 
why  didn't  you  ever  let  me  come  down 
to  see  your  ships  sail  ? ' 

" '  It  was  all  changed  before  you  were 
born,  Helen,'  began  her  father. 

"  *  Oh  yes,  all  changed,'  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, taking  the  word  away  from  him. 
'The  ships  had  begun,  long  before  that, 
to  stop  at  East  Boston,  and  we  sold  their 
cargoes  by  sample,  instead  of  handling 
them  in  our  warehouses,  and  getting  to 
feel  some  sort  of  human  interest  in  them. 
When  it  came  to  that,  a  mere  shopman's 
speculation,  I  didn't  much  care  for  the 
New-Yorkers  getting  it.'  The  Captain 
sat  down  and  smoked  in  silence. 

'"How  did  the  New-Yorkers  get  it?' 
asked  Helen,  with  some  indignant  stir  in 
her  local  pride. 

'"In  the  natural  course  of  things,' 
said  her  father.  '  Just  as  we  got  it  from 
Salem.     By  being  bigger  and  richer.' 

"'Oh,  it  was  all  changed  anyway,' 
broke  in  the  Captain.  '  We  used  to  im- 
port nearly  all  the  cotton  goods  used  in 


this  country,  —  fabrics  that  the  natives 
wove  on  their  little  looms  at  home,  and 
that  had  the  sentiment  you  girls  pretend 
to  find  in  hand-made  things,  —  but  before 
we  stopped  we  got  to  sending  our  own 
cottons  to  India.  And  then  came  the 
telegraph,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
romance  in  the  trade.  Your  father  loads 
now  according  to  the  latest  despatches 
from  Calcutta.  He  knows  just  what  his 
cargo  will  be  worth  when  it  gets  there, 
and  he  telegraphs  his  people  what  to 
send  back.'  The  Captain  ended  in  a 
very  minor  key  :  'I'm  glad  I  went  out 
of  it  when  I  did.  You'd  have  done  well 
to  go  out  to,  Harkness.' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  Jack.  I  had  nothing 
else  in  view.  You  know  I  had  become 
involved  before  the  crash  came ;  and 
I  couldn't  get  out.' 

" '  I  think  you  could,'  returned  the  Cap- 
tain stubbornly,  and  he  went  on  to  show 
his  old  friend  how ;  and  the  talk  wan- 
dered back  to  the  great  days  of  the  old 
trade,  and  to  the  merchants,  the  super- 
cargoes, the  captains,  the  mates  of  their 
youth.  They  talked  of  the  historic  names 
before  their  date,  of  Cleaveland  and  his 
voyages,  of  Handasyde  Perkins,  of  Brom- 
field,  of  the  great  chiefs  of  a  commerce 
which  founded  the  city's  prosperity,  and 
which  embraced  all  climes  and  regions. 
The  Dutch  colonies  and  coffee ;  the 
China  trade  and  tea ;  the  Northwest 
coast  and  furs ;  the  Cape  and  its  wines 
and  oil ;  the  pirates  that  used  to  harass 
the  early  adventures  ;  famous  shipwrecks  ; 
great  gains  and  magnificent  losses;  the 
splendor  of  the  English  nabobs  and 
American  residents  of  Calcutta ;  mutinies 
aboard  ship;  the  idiosyncrasies  of  certain 
sailors ;  the  professional  merits  of  certain 
black  cooks  :  these  varied  topics  and  in- 
terests conspired  to  lend  a  glamour  to  the 
India  trade  as  it  had  been,  that  at  last 
moved  Captain  Butler  to  argument  in 
proof  of  the  feasibility  of  its  revival." 

The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  was  the  most 
talked  about  of  Mr.  Howells's  books  up  to 
A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  Two  sets 
of  its  characters,  the  Laphams  and  the 
Coreys,  have  become  almost  as  much  a 
part  of  Boston  as  the  State  House  or  the 
Common,  or  any  of  the  real  personages 
of  our  city's  history.     We  here  meet  also 
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various  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Bartley  Hubbard  does  not  exactly  reap- 
pear, but  he  opens  the  story  in  the  shape 
of  an  interview  while  in  the  prime  of  his 
journalistic  activity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Nankeen  Square  at  the  South  End,  where 
Colonel  Lapham  had  lived  ever  since  the 
mistaken  movement  of  society  in  that 
direction  had  ceased,  is  Chester  Square. 

Of  the  various  Boston  pictures  in  this 
story  three  are  especially  interesting. 
The  first  is  the  famous  Mile  Ground  on 
the  Milldam  Road,  which  has  undergone 
a  transformation  since  then,  and  the 
other  two  pictures  are  of  the  favorite 
Charles  River  basin,  with  which  the 
author  made  us  familiar  from  the  op- 
posite point  of  view  in  his  earlier  work. 
These  two  sketches  were  made  for  the 
new  house  of  Silas  Lapham  on  the  water 
side  of  Beacon  Street,  from  the  library 
window  of  Mr.  Howells's  house  when  he 
lived  in  the  same  locality,  and  there  is 
the  same  scene  at  the  end  of  winter. 

The  Minister's  Charge;  or,  The  Appren- 
ticeship of  Lemuel  Barker ,  is  rich  in  con- 
trasting Boston  scenes,  as  it  is  in  con- 
trasting aspects  of  Boston  life  :  perhaps 
the  richest  of  all  the  stories  in  this  re- 
spect. We  will  take  the  picture  of  the 
Public  Garden  and  the  Common  as  they 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  boy 
on  the  day  when  he  first  occupied  that 
famous  seat :  — 

"  There  were  more  images  in  the  garden  that 
Barker  came  to  presently :  an  image  of  Washing- 
ton on  horseback,  and  some  orator  speaking, 
with  his  hand  up,  and  on  top  of  a  monument  a 
kind  of  Turk  held  up  a  man  that  looked  sick. 
The  man  was  almost  naked,  but  he  was  not  so 
bad  as  the  image  of  a  woman  in  a  granite  basin ; 
it  seemed  to  Barker  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  there.  A  great  many  people  of  all  kinds 
were  passing  through  the  garden,  and  after  some 
hesitation  he  went  in  too,  and  walked  over  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  pond  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  where  there  were  row  boats  and 
boats  with  images  of  swans  on  them.  Barker 
made  a  sarcastic  reflection  that  Boston  seemed 
to  be  a  great  place  for  images,  and  passed  rather 
hurriedly  through  the  garden  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge.  There  were  beds  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers  scattered  about,  and  they  were  hardly 
touched  by  the  cold  yet.  If  he  had  been  in 
better  heart,  he  would  have  liked  to  look  round  a 
little;  but  he  felt  strange,  being  there  all  alone, 
and  he  felt  very  low-spirited.  He  wondered  if 
this  were  the  Public  Garden  that  Mrs.  Sewell 
had  spoken  of,  and  if   that  kind  of  grove  across 


the  street  were  the  Common.  He  felt  much 
more  at  home  in  it,  as  he  wandered  up  and  down 
the  walks,  and  finally  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
iron  benches  beside   the   path. 

Then  we  have  something  of  the  Way- 
farers' Lodge  on  Hawkins  Street,  where 
Lemuel  Barker  found  shelter.  It  is  a 
pity  we  cannot  quote  the  whole  of  it, 
but  the  limitation  of  our  space  forbids. 

Another  typical  street  sketch  occurs  in 
this  story.  In  "Pleasant  Avenue,"  where 
'Statira  Dudley  and  'Manda  Grier  had 
their  lodgings,  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
Harrison  Avenue ;  but  as  the  numbers 
there  do  not  go  up  to  1334,  there  is  no 
danger  that  any  one  can  be  annoyed  by 
having  his  house  fixed  upon  as  the  place. 

April  Hopes,  the  next  Boston  story, 
opens  with  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures 
of  Class    Day    at    Harvard. 

There  is  in  April  Hopes  a  capital 
picture  of  a  Boston  reception,  but  as 
that  institution  has  substantially  the 
same  characteristics  wherever  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  has  been  carried,  it 
would  pass  for  New  York,  Chicago,  Lon- 
don, or  almost  any  other  city  inhabited 
by  our  race. 

A  Hazard  of  New  Tor tunes  is  so 
quickly  transferred  to  New  York  after  its 
Boston  beginning,  that  about  the  only 
distinctive  things  in  it  that  may  be 
referred  to  our  city,  besides  the  strongly 
marked  Bostonian  personalities  of  the 
March  family,  are  the  great  life-insurance 
building  in  the  Milk  Street  neighborhood 
where  Basil  March  had  his  headquarters, 
and  the  cosy,  old-fashioned  South  End 
dwelling  of  the  family. 

An  Imperative  Duty  shows  us  Boston  in 
the  forlorn  aspect  of  social  solitude  which 
it  presents  to  one  who  returns  from  Europe 
in  midsummer,  finding  no  one  whom  he 
knows,  and  the  prevailing  impression  of 
the  population  given  by  the  proletarian 
type  of  the  crowds  on  the  Common  and  in 
the  Public  Garden  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  hotel,  in  the  older  part  of  the  town 
where  the  chief  personages  of  the  story 
find  themselves,  is  easily  recognizable, 
with  its  high  pillared  portico  and  its  ap- 
parently aimless  corridors,  up  and  down 
short  flights  of  steps  that  seemed  to  as- 
cend at  one  point  only  to  descend  at 
another.     The  theme  of  the  story  brings 
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the  reader  into  contact  with  a  large  ele- 
ment of  our  Boston  population  with  which 
former  stories  have  had  next  to  nothing 
to  do,  —  "  the  race  which  vexes  our  socal 
question  with  its  servile  past,  and  prom- 
ises to  keep  it  uncomfortable  with  its 
civic  future  "  :  — 

11  Olney  had  not  forgotten  that,  so  far  as  society 
in  the  society  sense  is  concerned,  we  have  always 
frankly  simplified  the  matter,  and  no  more  con- 
sort with  the  negroes  than  we  do  with  the  lower 
animals,  so  that  one  would  be  quite  as  likely  to 
meet  a  cow  or  a  horse  in  an  American  drawing- 
room  as  a  person  of  color.  But  he  had  forgotten 
how  entirely  the  colored  people  keep  to  them- 
selves in  all  public  places,  and  how,  with  the  same 
civil  rights  as  ourselves,  they  have  their  own 
neighborhoods,  their  own  churches,  their  own 
amusements,  their  own  resorts.  They  were  just 
as  free  to  come  to  the  music  on  the  Common  that 
Sunday  afternoon  as  any  of  the  white  people  he 
saw  there.  They  could  have  walked  up  and 
down,  they  could  have  lounged  upon  the  grass, 
and  no  one  would  have  molested  them,  though 
the  whites  would  have  kept  apart  from  them. 
But  he  found  very  few  of  them  there.  It  was  not 
till  he  followed  a  group  away  from  the  Common 
through  Charles  Street,  where  they  have  their 
principal  church,  into  Cambridge  Street,  which  is 
their  chief  promenade,  that  he  began  to  see  many 
of  them.  In  the  humbler  sidehill  streets,  and  in 
the  alleys  branching  upward  from  either  thorough- 
fare, they  have  their  homes,  and  here  he  en- 
countered them  of  all  ages  and  sexes." 

Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  Cambridge 
Street :  — 

"  Gentility  fled  it  long  ago,  and  the  houses  that 
had  once  been  middle-class  houses  had  fallen  in 
the  social  scale  to  the  grade  of  mechanics'  lodg- 
ings, and  the  shops,  which  had  never  been  fash- 
ionable, were  adapted  strictly  to  the  needs  of  a 
neighborhood  of  poor  and  humble  people.  They 
were  largely  provision  stores,  full  of  fruit,  espe- 
cially watermelons;  there  were  some  groceries, 
and  some  pharmacies  of  that  professional  neat- 
ness which  pharmacies  are  of  everywhere. 

"  At    the   first    corner  Rhoda  had    to  find  her 


way  through  groups  of  intense-faced  suburbans 
who  were  waiting  for  their  respective  cars,  and 
who  heaped  themselves  on  board  as  these  arrived, 
and  hurried  to  find  places,  more  from  force  of 
habit  than  from  necessity,  for  the  pressure  of 
evening  travel  was  already  over.  When  she  had 
passed  these  groups  she  began  to  meet  the  proper 
life  of  the  street, —  the  women  who  had  come 
out  to  cheapen  the  next  day's  provisions  at  the 
markets,  and  the  men,  in  the  brief  leisure  that 
their  day's  work  had  left  them  before  bedtime, 
lounging  at  the  lattice-doors  of  the  drinking- 
shops,  or  standing  listlessly  about  on  the  curb- 
stones smoking." 

In  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,  Mr. 
Howells  has  treated  New  York  in  the 
same  masterly  manner  with  which  he  has 
pictured  our  New  England  city.  But  he 
is  by  no  means  through  with  his  Boston. 
The  Quality  of  Mercy  centres  in  Boston 
and  brings  up  several  old  friends,  delight- 
ful old  Bromfield  Corey  among  them. 
Other  familiar  figures  must  reappear  from 
time  to  time,  and  these  cannot  help 
bringing  future  stories  into  the  environ- 
ment, which,  by  the  associations  and 
friendships  of  years,  is  made  perhaps  the 
dearest  place  on  American  soil  to  the 
heart  of  the  author. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have,  after  all,  had 
but  glimpses  of  the  Boston  of  Howells. 
Of  the  characters  that  form  its  most  im- 
portant elements  we  have  beheld  com- 
paratively little,  being  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  their  visible  surroundings ; 
and  of  these  but  an  imperfect  idea  can 
be  given  from  the  quotable  portions  of 
the  books.  As  in  a  painting,  the  real  char- 
acter is  given  by  the  multitudinous  little 
strokes  and  touches  which  are  utterly 
meaningless  when  taken  out  of  their  con- 
nections. So  we  can  truly  know  How- 
ells's  Boston  only  by  knowing  the  works 
that  contain  it. 
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By  Benjamin  Penhallotv  Shillaber. 


IV. —  Concluded. 


I^HE  "consummate  flower"  of  sup- 
pressed fame  here  broke  out  into 
full  blows,  though  the  blowing  was 
mostly  done  by  the  press,  and  I  have  a 
volume  of  the  kindest  notices  laid  by  for 
the  delectation  of  my  grandchildren,  who 
may  think  fit  to  turn  back  a  generation 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  sprung. 
They  gave  me  confidence  and  strength, 
even  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  the 
friendly  courtesies  of  that  time  led  the  way 
to  friendships  that  never  have  waned. 
No  man  ever  received  kinder  treatment 
from  the  press,  and  none  more  fully  ap- 
preciated the  favor. 

Ike  was  a  subsequent  creation,  a  foil  to 
the  ancient  dame,  and  an  imitation  of  the 
universal  "human  boy"  whose  pranks 
served  to  point  a  moral,  and  whose  taking 
features  every,  one  who  had  a  boy  rec- 
ognized from  the  start.  Roguish  with- 
out being  malicious,  ever  alert  in  mis- 
chief, acting  from  impulses  as  irrepres- 
sible as  those  of  the  untamed  colt,  he 
became  so  associated  with  the  dame  that 
they  were  inseparable,  like  Punch  and 
Toby,  and  the  first  inquiry  after  an  in- 
troduction to  Mrs.  Partington  was  for 
Ike.  He  was  never  to  grow  old,  his  acts 
being  incident  to  the  boyish  period ;  and 
his  spontaneous  exuberance,  for  the  most 
part  unconscious  to  himself,  established 
his  identity  with  everybody's  boy  who 
worried,  perplexed,  vexed  and  delighted 
a  parent's  heart,  calling  for  a  wisdom, 
patience  and  forbearance  that  might  have 
taxed  even  Solomon  himself. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Partington  has 
been  the  "open  sesame"  which  has 
unlocked  a  thousand  hearts  to  me  in  the 
past.  Wherever  I  went  the  magic  name 
had  preceded  me,  and  I  have  passed 
through  an  ordeal  of  hand-shaking  that 
might  have  satisfied  any  one  of  more  lofty 
pretensions  than  my  own.  And  I  find 
that  the  feeling  has  scarcely  diminished ; 
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for  though  she  was  the  offspring  of  the 
past  generation,  the  present  holds  the 
venerable  dame  in  the  same  kind  regard, 
as  numerous  applications  for  her  auto- 
graph, which  come  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  testify.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  probably,  on  the  ground 
that  "one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,"  and  the  younger  kin- 
dred take  the  infections  of  kindness  from 
their  elders.  For  this  I  am  grateful,  and 
feel  that  through  this  sympathetic  channel 
a  reward  comes  to  me  better  than  wealth  ; 
and  I  am  content  in  the  assurance  that  I 
may  have  helped  mitigate  life's  asperities 
by  a  gentle  infusion  of   Mrs.  Partington. 


V. 


With  the  hope  of  bettering  my  for- 
tunes, in  a. more  independent  position,  in 
1850,  I  connected  myself  with  the  Path- 
finder and  Railway  Guide,  published  by 
Geo.  K.  Snow  and  Silas  W.  Wilder,  to 
form,  as  was  understood,  with  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Newton  and  S.  T.  Pickard,  a  sort 
of  "  syndicate,"  to  use  the  later  term, 
for  issuing  those  popular  railway  publica- 
tions. The  Pathfinder  was  distributed 
gratuitously  upon  the  railroads,  and  under 
the  new  arrangement  it  was  wonderful 
how  largely  its  circulation  increased,  and 
the  compliments  it  received  from  the 
contemporary  press  were  enough  to  turn 
the  head  of  any  susceptible  editor.  The 
little  sheet  was  well  buttressed  by  adver- 
tisements, and,  besides  its  non-paying 
patronage,  a  very  extensive  exchange 
list  certified  to  its  popularity. 

Being  merely  a  quiet  little  business 
sheet,  it  had  no  political  bias,  but  one 
of  our  exchanges  was  a  fiery  paper 
from  Columbia,  S.  C,  entitled  The  Pal- 
metto State  Banner,  which  by  frequent 
flings  at  the  North  was  rather  irritating. 
One    day   it    published  an   appeal  to  its. 
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subscribers  to  call  at  the  office  and  settle, 
enforcing  its  appeal  with  the  couplet :  — 

"  All  work  and  no  pay 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

This  touched  the  temper  of  my  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  a  capital  and 
sharp  writer,  who  accused  the  Banner  of 
coming  round  on  abolition  grounds,  as  the 
couplet  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the 
Northern  abolitionists  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  Southern  slaves,  which  was  all 
work  and  no  pay.  No  name  was  attached 
to  the  article,  and  as  I  had  been  an- 
nounced to  the  world  as  the  editor,  the 
next  number  of  the  Banner  devoted  nearly 
a  column  to  my  immolation  for  accusing 
it  of  abolitionism.  The  article  was  heavy 
with  ponderous  headlines,  as  if  it  were 
descriptive  of  a  murder  or  a  prize  fight, 
and  my  name  was  conspicuous  in  a  full 
line  of  black  letters,  as  being  the  author 
of  the  outrage,  the  paper  making  me 
amenable  for  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers, 
should  I  ever  come  down  South.  My 
associate  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  ex- 
pense, as  I  had  always  acted  with  the 
Democrats,  and  now  received  the  threat 
of  martyrdom  from  a  paper  representing 
that  organization.  I  never  cleared  the 
matter  up,  and  the  files  of  the  Banner,  if 
any  are  in  existence  since  Sherman's  visit, 
blazon  my  name  unvindicated. 

Affairs  were  not  looking  at  their  best, 
and  the  fleshpots  of  an  abandoned  Egypt 
were  in  constant  remembrance,  when  a 
council  of  editors  and  proprietors  decided 
to  start  a  humorous  paper,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  filled  Mark  Tap- 
ley  with  delight.  By  a  happy  inspiration 
the  name  of  The  Carpet  Bag  was 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  editorial  charge 
intrusted  to  me.  The  sheet  was  a  small 
quarto,  with  bordered  pages,  the  first 
page  representing  a  carpet  bag,  with  a 
highly  ornamental  head  occupying  the 
space  devoted  to  the  back  and  handle  of 
such  convenience,  and  was  altogether  a 
very  handsome  affair.  At  least  we  were 
proud  of  it,  and,  with  a  goodly  amount  of 
contributions  and  a  brilliant  prospectus,  it 
was  launched  hopefully  with  some  assur- 
ance of  success.  The  first  edition  went 
off  rapidly ;  but  as  most  of  them  were 
given  away,  it  was  not  decisive.     After  a 


few  weeks  it  was  found  that  the  extent  of 
Boston's  mirthful  capacity  was  precisely 
four  hundred,  indicated  by  the  number 
sold.  And  here  policy  came  in  at  the 
expense  of  profit.  The  same  number  was 
printed  as  at  first,  because  less  than  that 
would  show  a  falling  off,  and  so  piles  upon 
piles  accumulated  at  the  office  ;  and  when 
the  paper  stopped,  Handcock,  who  suc- 
ceeded Randall,  who  had  succeeded 
Wilder,  sat  between  two  mountains  of 
them  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  looking  as 
grimly  upon  this  wreck  of  desolated  hopes 
as  the  old  Greek,  Caius  Marius,  upon  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

Before  the  experiment  with  the  Car- 
pet Bag,  the  papers  were  not  prolific  of 
mirth,  and  the  "humorous  column"  was 
not  considered  essential  to  journalism,  as 
it  became  subsequently.  Mild  anecdotes 
comprised  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mirthful  effort,  and  the  full  audacity  of 
fun  was  not  realized  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  when  the  land  became  inun- 
dated by  the  hilarious  flood.  There  were 
humorous  writers  before  the  Carpet  Bag, 
but  the  issue  of  that  tended  to  awaken 
new  effort,  or  concentrate  that  which 
existed. 

In  advance  of  all  for  originality,  and  as 
leader  in  a  style  of  dialectic  humor  which 
attained  such  wide  celebrity,  was  George 
E.  Foxcroft,  who  wrote  for  the  Hera/d 
over  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Job  Sass." 
Mr.  Sass  was  ostensibly  a  country  farmer, 
of  Walpole,  who  wrote  satirical  papers 
upon  men  and  things,  that  were  very 
sharp  strictures,  as  pointed  as  hornets' 
terminations,  and  convulsed  the  town  by 
their  original  way  of  putting  things.  He 
was  a  subtile  humorist  and  an  excellent 
writer  in  the  vernacular,  but  his  phonetic 
and  bucolic  style  was  just  the  medium 
for  his  purpose,  and  for  years  he  led  in 
this,  giving  a  personality  to  "  Deacon 
Fratingale  "  and  investing  Dedham  and 
Walpole  with  great  importance.  They 
were  intensely  funny,  though  but  few 
save  those  who  were  stung  knew  the 
offender.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman, and  his  satires,  though  pointed, 
bore  no  malice.  He  preceded  "  K.  N. 
Pepper "  in  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bocker, his  only  contestant  for  the  front 
place,  "Ethan  Spike,"  of  Hornby,  claiming 
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a  near  proximity;  but  "Job  Sass,"  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  the  originator  of  the 
new  school  of  humor. 

Of  those  who  comprised  that  coterie 
of  contributors  I  am  proud  to  speak. 
Principal  among  these  were  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge ("  Paul  Creyton  "),  whose  charm- 
ing stories  gave  character  to  the  paper 
and  presaged  the  great  success  he  after- 
wards attained  in  broader  fields  as  poet, 
novelist,  and  writer  of  juvenile  stories ; 
Charles  C.  Hazewell,  essayist  and  humor- 
ist, whose  historical  criticisms,  then  and 
subsequently,  made  him  famous ;  Charles 
G.  Halpine  (" Miles  O'Reilly"  during 
the  war,  but  in  the  Carpet  2?<Z£- sustain- 
ing numerous  aliases),  associate  editor 
for  several  months,  —  versatile,  class- 
ical, critical,  and  cynical,  —  who  made 
many  enemies  and  drew  me  in  to  share 
their  ire  ;  Rev.  Tobias  H.  Miller  ("  Uncle 
Toby"),  humorous  and  philosophical; 
Charles  G.  Eastman,  the  Vermont  poet 
("Guess  Who"),  brilliant,  funny,  and 
pathetic ;  J.  Q.  A.  Griffith,  whose  famous 
"  Bumpus  Reports,  Hilary  Term,"  were 
full  of  unctuous  humor  denoting  the 
legal  mind  ;  Moses  Kimball  ("  Pedro  "), 
whose  essays  on  Boston  life  and  charac- 
ter delineations  attracted  the  deepest 
attention  of  Carpet  Bag  readers ;  John 
C.  Moore  ("  Peter  Snooks"),  a  "  fine,  fat, 
fodgel  wight"  and  canny  Scot,  a  warm- 
hearted and  genial  man,  brimful  of 
funny  conceits,  and  never  tiring  of  pour- 
ing his  mirth  upon  the  town ;  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.  ("Enoch  Fitz-Whistler  "),  then 
writing  for  Bonner,  but  giving  the 
Carpet  Bag  some  of  his  finest  short 
sketches;  "  M.  Quad,"  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  many  of  whose  early  efforts 
were  given  to  the  Carpet  Bag,  in  which 
were  displayed  that  charming  humor 
which  has  since  given  him  such  ce- 
lebrity; Charles  F.  Browne  ("Artemus 
Ward  "),  then  beginning  his  career,  whose 
few  contributions  gave  indications  of  the 
genius  that  was  then  pluming  itself  for 
flight ;  Joseph  W.Torrey  ("  John  Fisher  " ) , 
printer  and  humorist,  whose  versatile 
pen,  in  prose  and  verse,  warmed  up  the 
columns  of  the  paper  by  local  satire,  and 
personalities,  good-natured  but  severe ; 
Benjamin  .Drew,  whilom  of  the  Post,  of 
many  aliases,  of  which   "Doctor    Digg" 


and  "  Trisme  Gestus  "  were  the  princi- 
pal; Fred  T.  Somerby  ("Cymon"),  like- 
wise from  the  Post,  with  his  many  queer 
"Wits  and  Dashes";  Matthew  F.  Whit- 
tier  ("Ethan  Spike"),  brother  of  the  poet 
Whittier ;  Joseph  W.  Paine  ( "  1  'eregrine  " ) , 
of  great  versatility,  subsequently  major 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Zerah  Col- 
burn  ("Zero"),  descendant  of  the  great 
arithmetician;  Joseph  Pickard  ("Pen- 
andink"),  subsequently  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Iowa ;  and  many  others 
of  lesser  note.  Of  the  lady  writers, 
several  have  arrived  at  a  high  position 
in  the  literary  world.  Of  these  two  are 
most  distinguished,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers 
Allen,  then  Miss  Lizzie  Chase,  whose 
nom  de  plume  of  "  Florence  Percy"  has 
won  its  way  around  the  world,  author 
of  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  the 
language ;  and  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton  ("  Ellen  Louise  "),  who  is  known 
by  her  writings  to  every  home  in  the 
land  as  poet  and  correspondent. 

This  was  a  most  brilliant  corps  of 
correspondents,  and  the  paper  with  such 
an  array  of  talent  should  have  had  a  bet- 
ter fate ;  but  however  well  it  was  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  enjoyed  humor,  and 
were  steady  in  their  patronage,  the  hill  of 
financial  difficulty  was  reached  that  could 
not  be  surmounted  without  the  needed 
lubrication  for  the  machine,  and,  stopping 
midway,  it  gave  out,  without  "  failing,"  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  and  was  left 
there  as  the  ark  was  on  Ararat,  and  noth- 
ing remains  to  denote  that  it  ever  had 
existence,  save  the  files  that  are  choicely 
treasured,  with  now  and  then  a  single 
copy,  found  by  accident,  which  is  pro- 
duced as  a  relic  of  a  grand  endeavor  that 
was  almost  a  success. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  publishers 
to  make  it  an  illustrated  sheet,  which  was 
measurably  carried  out;  and  though  the 
cuts  did  not  come  up  to  the  point  con- 
templated in  numbers,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  timely  hits,  by  the  best  artists 
in  Boston,  and  done  in  a  style  creditable 
to  the  engravers'  art.  Among  them  were 
three  well  known  to  fame,  Hammatt  Bil- 
lings, G.  H.  Rowse,  and  D.  C.  Johnston, 
representing  three  distinct  styles,  all  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  pertinent  to  the  times, 
—  impertinent  some  persons    deemed  a 
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portion  o\  them, —  and  those  who  were 
offended  could  see  small  fun  in  the  Car- 
pet Bag,  a  class  satirized  by  Rowse  in  a 
portrait  representing  one  of  those  whose 
mirth  was  as  noiseless  as  a  lake  in  winter. 

One  feature  of  the  Carpet  Bag  fun, 
that  led  perhaps  to  the  damage  of  the 
paper,  was  its  political  satire  at  the  time 
when  the  Presidential  contest  was  going 
on  between  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen. 
Pierce,  by  which  the  partisans  of  both 
were  offended.  The  Carpet  Bag's  candi- 
date was  "  Ensign  Jehiel  Stebbings  "  of 
"  Spunkville,"  ostensibly  a  hero  of  the 
"  Aroostook  war,"  where  he  was  wounded 
by  falling  over  the  tongue  of  a  commis- 
sary wagon,  I  think,  and  was  described 
as  a  patriot  of  a  most  extreme  character. 
He  was  said  to  have  so  infused  his  spirit 
into  the  town  of  Spunkville,  where  he 
resided,  that  the  people  were  even  called 
to  church  on  Sundays  by  firing  a  swivel 
in  the  belfry.  The  character  originated 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Drew,  who  labored  as 
zealously  in  its  support  —  aided  by  a 
corps  of  able  volunteers  —  as  did  those 
who  were  urging  the  claims  of  the  con- 
testants of  the  two  great  parties.  The 
fiction  took  with  the  press  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of"  Ensign  Stebbings  "  was 
nearly  as  often  mentioned  as  Scott  or 
Pierce.  The  fight  was  continued  accord- 
ing to  political  campaign  rules,  from  the 
nomination  at  Saugus,  where,  after  several 
ballots  accordant  with  custom  in  such 
cases,  he  carried  the  convention  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  votes, 
as  were  counted,  though  the  convention 
was  held  in  a  ten  by  twelve  schoolhouse. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention 
were  reported  by  William  S.  Robinson, 
of  the  Lowell  American  ("Warrington"), 
who  contributed  further  to  the  "  Steb- 
bings "  literature  by  putting  into  the  En- 
sign's mouth  the  saying,  that  he  was  "  in 
favor  of  the  Maine  law,  but  ginst  its 
enforcement."  But  to  Mr.  Drew  was  due 
the  merit  of  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  its 
principal  support.  Those  who  caught  the 
spirit  of  fun  that  was  in  it  enjoyed  it 
hugely;  but  the  number  was  largest  that 
did  not,  and  the  satire  was  discontinued 
before  the  Presidential  issue,  for  pruden- 
tial reasons,  but  without  avail. 

Another  feature  of  the  Carpet  Bag  was 


the  erudite  profundity  of  Dr.  E.  Goethe 
Digg,  U.  G.  (Universal  Genius),  late  of 
Cattawampas  College,  Iowa,  whose  pon- 
derously solemn  utterances  were  replete 
with  fun,  and  whose  decisions  upon 
matters  submitted  to  him  were  exhaustive 
exhibitions  of  presumed  research,  every 
sentence  of  which  was  laden  with  humor 
that  made  his  contributions  delicious. 
Mr.  Drew  was  possessed  of  a  versatility 
of  talent  that  was  constantly  devoted  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Carpet  Bag. 

One  separate  incident  occurred  in 
which  I  had  interest  beyond  my  province 
as  editor.  The  Waverley  Magazine  and 
our  paper  were  not  in  competition ;  but 
Mr.  Dow,  the  publisher,  had  taken 
offence  with  a  good  deal  of  reason  for 
reflections  upon  his  magazine  by  Halpine, 
when  associate  editor,  who  also  very 
severely  criticised  his  writers,  some  of 
whom,  during  my  absence  for  a  short 
time,  he  scourged  unmercifully.  I  never 
knew,  however,  that  this  feeling  existed 
until  long  afterwards,  when  I  embarked 
in  a  new  field,  and  Mr.  Dow  made  his 
feeling  known.  The  Waverley  had  pub- 
lished a  long  serial  story,  the  several  num- 
bers of  which  had  been,  as  was  stated, 
contributed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
aspirants  to  literary  honors  who  made 
that  weekly  the  field  for  their  experi- 
mental flights,  showing  great  diversity  of 
gifts,  and  the  idea  was  suggested  that  a 
joint  poem  might  be  produced,  each 
verse  of  which,  assumedly,  was  to  come 
from  some  contributor  to  the  Carpet  Bag. 
The  poem  accordingly  appeared,  entitled 
"Jethro  Hornbeam,"  each  verse  under 
the  noms  de plume  of  forty- three  contribu- 
tors (twenty-nine  of  them,  however,  I 
wrote  myself),  and  it  was  as  complete  a 
mosaic  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It 
distanced  the  "Union  Story "  by  many 
lengths,  and  was  reckoned  a  clever  effort, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  contempo- 
rary production. 

The  Carpet  Bag  antagonized  nothing, 
except  by  an  occasional  touch  that 
brought  no  blood  and  inflicted  but  a 
momentary  smart,  just  sufficient  to  attract 
attention  to  a  subject,  its  motive  of  ac- 
tion being  merely  jovial ;  and  yet,  good- 
natured  as  it  was,  it  failed  to  awaken  a 
corresponding  public  sentiment.     There 
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was  a  lurking  feeling  of  suspicion  and 
doubt  about  it,  it  being  a  new  departure 
in  Boston,  and  a  fear  lest  levity  should 
usurp  the  place  of  more  staid  customs 
that  had  crystallized  with  years.  It  was  a 
hazardous  innovation,  and  distrust  hard- 
ened with  every  effort  made  to  establish 
a  humorous  paper.  The  paper  became 
aggressive  under  Halpine,  as  I  have  said, 
who  pitched  mercilessly  into  our  before- 
named  "  contemptuary,"  as  he  called  it, 
and  won  for  us  a  reputation  for  brilliancy 
rather  than  prudence.  He  was  a  savage 
critic,  hated  pretension,  and,  like  the 
"  Irishman  at  Donnybrook  Fair,"  when- 
ever he  saw  a  head  would  hit  it,  however 
mediocrity  ought  to  have  shielded  it. 
So  bitter  was  he,  that  one  individual  who 
was  attacked  challenged  him  to  go  to 
Canada  and  fight  it  out,  which  he 
accepted,  and  actually  made  arrange- 
ments to  go,  with  a  second  who  volun- 
teered in  a  friendly  manner  to  accompany 
him ;  but  the  catastrophe  was  averted  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  chal- 
lenger. All  this  was  pouring  lead  into 
the  boots  of  progress  for  the  paper,  and 
after  two  years'  struggle  thereafter  the 
concern  was  suspended,  too  weak  to 
uphold  itself.  The  experiment  of  its 
publication  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  room  in  Boston  for  an  ex- 
clusively humorous  paper  ;  but  we  had  lots 
of  fun  out  of  it  among  ourselves  while  it 
lasted,  fully  satisfied  that  we  were  not  to 
blame  for  its  ill  success  financially,  and 
transferring  the  blame  to  an  unapprecia- 
tive  public,  which,  by  a  strange  fatuity, 
will  rarely  purchase  what  it  does  not 
want  (a  fact  patent  the  world  over), 
however  superior  merit  may  feel  itself 
aggrieved  by  the  neglect.  We  were 
"  too  previous  "  in  our  estimates  of  our 
power  to  please,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  desired  to  be  pleased  ;  and  no 
effort  having  yet  been  made  to  improve 
on  what  we  began,  it  must  be  argued  that 
the  time  has  not  arrived  when  another 
similar  attempt  would  be  judicious. 

Although  the  paper  was  not  a  triumph 
in  a  business  way,  its  publication  brought 
together  the  largest  number  of  general 
writers,  professional  and  otherwise,  that 
had  ever  attended  upon  any  one  produc- 
tion at  that  day,  if  it  has  been  equalled 


since,  a  large  majority  of  those  whose 
names  have  already  been  mentioned 
becoming  identified  with  the  literature  of 

the  land  ;  and  it  was  matter  of  note  that 
of  those  who  passed  from  earth,  mention 
was  made  that  in  their  earlier  days  they 
were  "  contributors  to  the   Carpet  Bag." 


The  publication  of  my  first  book,  in 
185 1,  was  a  momentous  event,  born  of 
the  hope  inspired  by  the  Carpet  Bag  ;  and 
Abel  Tompkins,  the  jolly  bookseller  of 
Cornhill,  was  the  publisher.  The  success 
of  the  venture  was  not  phenomenal, 
though  the  book  was  not  a  loss,  and  its 
reception  by  the  critics  was  very  kind.  It 
was  frontispieced  by  a  then  exact  likeness 
by  Black,  but  which  bears  no  more  re- 
semblance to  the  same  individual  to-day 
than  "  I  to  Hercules."  It  was  a  spurt  of 
vanity,  a  poor  trait  of  character,  rebuked 
in  the  portrait  as  seen  to-day.  A  de- 
lightful occurrence  attended  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  "  Rhymes  with  Reason 
and  Without,"  which  I  with  pleasure  re- 
call. William  Cullen  Bryant  had  given 
me  a  column  notice  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  copying  my  rhymes  co- 
piously, and  commending  my  volume ; 
and,  being  in  New  York,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Bryant,  who  received  me  very  cor- 
dially, and  gave  me  sweet  words  of 
counsel  that  fell  upon  my  spirit  like  the 
dew  upon  Hermon.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  likewise  wrote  me  a  letter  com- 
mending my  production,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, some  autograph-seeker,  long  ago, 
abstracted  it,  and  it  is  left  to  me  but  as 
a  grateful  memory. 


The  coining  of  Jenny  Lind  to  Boston, 
in  1850,  happened  just  before  the  Carpet 
Bag  period,  and  was  a  musical  event 
that  caused  great  excitement.  Every- 
body was  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  and  hear 
the  "Swedish  Nightingale,"  and  I  caught 
the  infection,  without  hope  of  gratification, 
for  the  voice  of  the  Pathfinder  was  not  up 
to  concert  pitch  in  the  chorus,  and  could 
make  no  claim  for  favor.  But  accident 
furnished  the  means,  which  were  well 
improved.  The  Mechanics'  Charitable 
Association  was  holding  its  exhibition  in 
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Faneuil  and  Quincy  Market  Halls,  and 
the  Pathfinder  had  a  press  in  the  fair, 
upon  which  were  printed  specimens  of  the 
printing  work.  A  novelty  was  desired, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  wrote 
"  A  Welcome  to  Jenny  Lind,"  which 
was  handsomely  printed  and  circulated. 
I  reproduce  the  last  verse  :  — 

"  We  greet  thee  with  a  hearty  cheer  — 
Thy  pleasant  smile,  so  winning,  Jenny; 
All  hearts  beat  glad  that  thou  art  here, 
And  every  head's  a  spinning,  Jenny." 

The  singer's  agent  received  one,  and  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  receive  a  pass 
to  all  her  concerts,  not  one  of  which  I 
missed.  The  event  was  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  I  felt  grateful  that  my  accidental 
jingle  should  have  procured  me  such  a 
wealth  of  enjoyment. 

Boston  had  always  been  musical,  with 
Billings  and  Holden  (intermediate  with 
the  old  masters,  if  not  as  good)  as  a  mod- 
ern starting  point,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  succeeding,  reviving  the  old, 
and  many  musical  societies,  now  extinct, 
the  predecessors  of  those  of  to-day. 
Billings  and  Holden  are  hardly  remem- 
bered now.  Among  the  soloists  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  one 
who  has  hardly  been  excelled  since,  and 
who  gave  the  greatest  delight.  This  was 
Anna  Stone,  a  Boston  girl,  who,  in  ora- 
torio, would  be  to-day  the  peer  of  any 
female  vocalist.  To  have  heard  her  sing 
"  I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth," 
and  "  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,"  the  lat- 
ter accompanied  by  a  bugle  obligato,  by 
John  Bartlett,  I  feel  even  now  to  have 
been  a  great  privilege.  Miss  Stone  was 
a  tall,  pale  girl,  with  brilliant  eyes,  and  as 
she  sung  she  seemed  transfigured  by  the 
spirit  of  the  music  she  was  rendering. 

I  cannot  close  this  mention  of  music 
without  alluding  to  two  other  singing 
birds  that  followed  the  "  Swedish  Nightin- 
gale," one  Miss  Catharine  Hayes,  the 
"  Irish  Swan,"  and  Miss  Greenwood,  the 
'*  Black  Swan,"  for  the  latter  was  black  — 
and,  I  must  say,  ponderous.  Miss  Hayes 
was  a  charming  singer,  equal  to  her  pred- 
ecessor as  to  musical  merit,  but  her 
succession  was  unfortunate  in  pecuniary 
results,  though  she  gave  unqualified  satis- 
faction. The  ebony  songstress  was  a  mar- 
vel.    Her  voice  had    remarkable    power 


and  compass,  ranging  from  lowest  bass  to 
upper  C,  the  scales  of  which  she  would 
leap  over  with  a  bound,  and  light,  like  a 
bird,  on  the  upper  note.  Perhaps  this 
may  not  be  a  classically  correct  state- 
ment, but  it  was  a  fact  all  the  same.  I 
remember  her  singing  "  Old  Hundred  " 
in  the  deepest  bass  voice  I  had  ever 
heard,  its  deepest  notes  rolling  out  with 
more  than  masculine  intonation.  She 
lacked  the  elements  of  popularity  abiding 
in  good  looks  and  agreeable  manner, 
without  which  even  a  seraph  might  de- 
spair of  success.  The  two  hundred  pound 
ponderosity  militated  against  the  swan- 
like pretension,  and  her  great  gift  of  song 
failed  of  attracting  the  crowd. 


Before  ending  my  chapter  of  Carpet 
Bag  experiences,  I  must  allude  to  a  grave 
incident  pertinent  to  the  time.  The 
spiritual  phenomena  had  commenced  a 
year  or  two  before,  through  the  medium- 
ship  of  the  Fox  Sisters,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Boston  was  being  affected 
by  the  craze.  It  was  a  novelty,  and 
I  went  for  it  with  considerable  zeal, 
witnessing  many  phases,  one  of  which  was 
where  a  Mr.  Foster  had  names  appear 
upon  his  forearm  in  blood-red  letters. 
One  morning  early  I  waited  upon  Mr. 
Foster,  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  and  re- 
quested proof  of  his  skill  in  the  occult 
matter.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
smoking  a  cigar,  a  most  unspiritual-look- 
ing  man,  with  a  pleasant  face  and  jolly 
exterior.  After  a  few  words  of  welcome, 
he  seated  me  at  a  table  apart  from  him, 
and  directed  me  to  write  what  names  I 
chose  upon  slips  of  paper  which  he 
handed  to  me.  I  wrote  a  dozen  and  was 
told  to  roll  them  into  little  pellets,  which 
I  did,  and  they  were  mixed  up  promiscu- 
ously upon  the  table.  Among  the  names 
which  I  had  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  was 
that  of  Edward  S.  Walton,  my  fellow- 
apprentice,  to  whom  I  previously  alluded, 
dead  many  years.  I  did  not  call  for 
a  despatch  from  him,  but  the  medium 
fished  out  a  pellet,  and  in  a  moment  said, 
"He  will  write  his  initials  on  my  arm," 
without  stating  whom  "he"  might  be. 
The  medium  bared  his  right  arm,  and 
there  were  displayed,  in  vivid  lines  upon 
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his  flesh,  the  initials  "  N.  W."  I  did  not 
recognize  them,  and  told  him  I  had 
written  no  name  to  which  they  would 
apply.  "  He  bids  me  ask  you,"  the 
medium  replied,  "  if  you  don't  recognize 
the  initials  of  your  old  office  mate,  Ned 
Walton."  I  got  nothing  further  from 
him  than  this  ghostly  autograph.  It  was 
not  done  in  the  dark,  but  in  the  light  of 
a  bright  spring  morning,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon was  most  strange. 

Eleven  of  the  dozen  names  had  been 
responded  to  in  different  ways,  the 
twelfth  remaining,  when  the  medium  went 
into  a  semi-cataleptic  state,  and  said  he 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  plate  of  rice 
with  a  finger  writing  in  it.  I  then  re- 
membered that  I  had  written  the  name  of 
a  dear  friend  named  Rice,  who,  in  sign- 
ing letters  to  me,  invariably  drew  the 
hieroglyphic  of  a  plate  with  "  Rice  "  in  it ; 
but  I  affected  not  to  understand.  The 
medium  then  pushed  up  his  sleeve,  when, 
extending  from  below  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers,  appeared  the  whole  name  in  large 
characters.  I  thereafter  pursued  the  in- 
quiry with  the  deepest  interest,  witnessing 
many  things  of  marvellous  description, 
which  I  could  no  more  account  for  than 
the  Harvard  professors  in  their  deliber- 
ation upon  the  "  raps,"  undetermined 
whether  they  proceeded  from  the  snap- 
ping of  toe  joints  or  whatever  other 
inexplicable  source.  They  never  solved 
the  riddle,  and  "still  the  wonder  grew." 

One  incident  in  this  connection,  com- 
ing in  incidentally  with  my  printing-office 
experiences,  and  which  greatly  puzzled 
me,  I  must  also  describe.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  was  promised  "  a  manifestation  " 
to  myself,  personally,  without  the  aid 
of  any  medium.  It  was  to  consist  of 
thirteen  raps,  in  threes,  with  a  single  one 
at  the  close ;  but  months  elapsed  and  I 
failed  to  receive  it,  and  gave  it  up  as  lost 
opportunity.  The  Pathfinder  Railway 
Guide  was  in  preparation  for  publica- 
tion on  Monday,  and  on  Saturday  night 
we  had  worked  until  near  midnight,  when 
the  noisy  press  upon  which  the  covers 
were  being  printed  was  stopped,  so  as 
not  to  transgress  upon  the  Sabbath,  and 
a  deep  silence  rested  upon  everything 
inside  and  out,  when  upon  a  type  case  at 
my  side  came   the  promised  sounds  in 


the  manner  described.     I  was  not  think 
ing  of  it,  and  the  token  was  really  start 
ling  at  that  solemn  hour.     I  accepted  it 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise   of   the 
invisible  ;  that  was  credited  to  their  truth- 
fulness. 


VI. 


To  the  Boston  Post  I  returned  early  in 
1853  and  resumed  my  stand,  depleted  in 
pocket,  but  with  a  brimming  hatful  of  ex- 
perience and  a  fund  of  resolution  to  draw 
upon  for  future  emergency.  "  Mrs.  Par- 
tington," who  had,  for  nearly  three  years, 
been  disseminating  her  mild  philosophy 
in  the  other  field,  returned  with  me  and 
resumed  her  former  status  on  the  Post. 
She  had  hitherto  been  profitless  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  but  her  fame  had  been  ex- 
tending, and  one  day  I  was  surprised  by 
receiving  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
publishing  house,  inquiring  with  regard  to 
a  collection  of  her  sayings  for  publication, 
and  my  willingness  to  supply  them.  I 
deemed  it  too  absurd  for  a  moment's 
serious  consideration  ;  but,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  the  day  following  a  gentle- 
man walked  into  the  office,  and  in  a  very 
persuasive  manner  asked  me  very  nearly 
the  same  question,  saying  that  he  repre- 
sented a  New  York  firm,  and  had  come 
to  Boston  expressly  to  procure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  coveted  copy.  My  prompt  re- 
fusal was  not  enough  for  this  persistent 
gentleman.  He  would,  literally,  not  take 
no  for  an  answer.  In  vain  I  urged  that  I 
had  saved  none  of  the  things  written, 
that  all  I  had  written  had  been  but  for 
passing  amusement,  and  the  trouble  would 
be  immense  to  collect  and  copy  them  from 
the  files ;  that  I  could  not  do  it.  But 
there  was  an  imperative  "must"  in  his 
manner,  and  he  offered  me  terms  that 
took  my  breath  away,  completely  shutting 
off  refusal ;  and  telling  me  that  he  should 
remain  in  Boston  for  a  day  to  await  my 
answer,  he  left  me  for  a  night's  reflection. 
I  found  counsel  at  home,  always  wise  and 
true,  and  next  morning  assented.  It  was 
a  laborious  task  to  prepare  the  matter, 
but  it  was  performed,  and  "  The  Life  and 
Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington"  appeared 
under  the  imprint  of  Derby  &  Jackson, 
New  York,  who  faithfully  carried  out   the 
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terms  of  their  proposition,  and  the  book 
started  with  orders    for  twenty  thousand 

copies.  It  had  a  great  sale  beyond  this, 
until  change  of  hands,  and  change  of 
tastes,  reduced  the  copyright  to  a  mere 
echo. 

About  this  time,  by  the  withdrawal  or 
removal  of  Mr.  Simon  P.  Hanscom,  who 
was  the  sole  local  reporter  of  the  Post 
at  that  day,  I  was  installed  in  the  desk 
he  had  filled.  The  editorial  rooms  had 
been  removed  to  the  floor  above,  con- 
nected with  the  composition-rooms  by 
a  wooden  pocket  for  transmission  of 
copy,  proofs,  etc. ;  not  cheerful,  but 
made  pleasant  by  agreeable  association. 
Beside  Col.  Greene's  "  sanctum,"  the 
desks  were  filled  respectively  by  the  vet- 
eran court  reporter  and  special  para- 
graphist,  Thomas  Gill ;  Alonzo  C.  Jack- 
son, a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest"  and  a  fine 
writer,  promoted  from  the  case  to  be  sub- 
editor ;  Philip  Maguire,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  ship  news  collector ;  and 
myself,  —  a  harmonious  quartet,  whose 
friendly  relations  were  never  disturbed, 
the  Colonel  beaming  upon  all  with  benign 
satisfaction.     I  was   thrown,  by    my   new 


responsibilities,  upon  new  scenes  and  new 
duties,  and  liked  the  change.  It  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  world  through  the 
virtue  of  my  official  position,  and  I  be- 
came active  in  business,  morals,  politics, 
art,  social  life,  —  everything  that  involved 
an  item,  —  adopted  into  the  brother- 
hood of  reporters,  and  established  as 
a  member  of  that  distinguished  fraternity. 
Of  those  comprising  that  body  I  can  re- 
call but  four  who  are  now  living, —  Horace 
T.  Rockwell,  Richard  I.  Atwill,  Amos 
F.  Leonard,  and  R.  Montgomery  Field. 
Rockwell  we  have  with  us,  of  the  popular 
firm  of  Rockwell  &  Churchill ;  Atwill  still 
plying  modestly  his  vocation;  Leonard 
at  New  York ;  Field,  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum.  Of  the  dead,  B.  F.  Marsh, 
who  became  stenographic  reporter  for  the 
San  Francisco  courts  ;  George  Tileston,  a 
lieutenant  in  Col.  Webster's  regiment, 
killed  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ; 
John  Clark,  who  also  died  in  his  country's 
service  at  the  South ;  David  Leavitt,  who 
died  in  Boston ;  and  Isaac  P.  Chambers, 
formerly  of  the  Atlas,  late  comptroller  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad. 


(To  be  continued.} 


NIGHT   IN   THE   CITY. 

By  Ellis  Butler. 


T 


HE  sluggish  clouds  hang  low  upon  the  town, 

And  from  yon  lamp  in  chilled  and  sodden  rays 
The  feeble  light  gropes  through  the  heavy  mist 
And  dies,  extinguished  in  the  stagnant  maze. 


From  moisty  eaves  the  drops  fall  slowly  down 
To  strike  with  leaden  sound  the  walk  below, 

And  in  dark,  murky  pools  upon  the  street 
The  water  stands,  as  lacking  life  to  flow. 

With  hopeless  brain,  oppressed  and  sad  at  heart, 
Toil's  careworn  slave  turns  out  his  flickering  light 

And  treads  in  dreams  his  dulling  round  again, 
Where  weary  day  succeeds  to  dismal  night. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

By  Leverett   W.  Spi'ing. 


IN  the  year  of  grace  1793,  Williams- 
town  was  literally  in  the  wilderness. 
A  considerable  population,  it  is  true, 
had  already  settled  there  ;  the  census  of 
1790  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  have  been  1769;  but  there  were  no 
regular  means  of  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Roads  of  a  rough  and  primitive  sort  —  in 
many  cases  they  were  little  more  than 
trails  —  had  been  built  to  the  nearest 
settlements.  The  earliest  of  these  roads 
—  it  was  the  second  turnpike  constructed 
in  the  State  —  came  from  the  east  over 
Hoosac  Mountain,  and  followed  down 
the  Hoosac  valley  to  Troy  and  Albany. 
Another  highway  ran  from  Pittsfield  and 
southern  Berkshire  northward  through 
Pownal  and  Bennington  into  Vermont. 
But  these  neighboring  towns  were  very 
slow  in  getting  into  any  other  than  the 
most  casual  and  accidental  relations  with 
each  other.  Indeed  Williamstown  had 
no  post-office  until  1797.  Twenty  years 
later  the  mails  came  once  a 
week  from  Boston,  Pittsfield, 
and  Troy.  They  were  gen- 
erally brought  by  a  messen- 
ger on  horseback,  and  never 
by  any  more  elaborate  con- 
veyance than  a  single  buggy. 
People  who  wished  to  visit 
the  town  must  provide  their 
own  transportation  or  take 
the  risk  of  falling  in  with 
some  chance  traveller  who 
could  give  them  a  passage. 
The  fact  that  a  town  is 
out  of  the  world  has  not 
usually  been  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  for  select- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  a  college. 
Yet  it  was  the  isolation  of  the  place  that 
brought  one  to  Williamstown;  certainly 
no  other  consideration  had  so  much 
weight  in  the  matter.  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  the  founder  of  this  institution, 
became    familiar    with    northern    Berk- 
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shire  and  its  settlers  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  He  was  born  in 
Newton  in  17 15,  and  spent  several 
years  of  his  early  life  as  a  sailor,  visit- 
ing England,  France,  and  Holland.  By 
these  travels  he  is  said  to  have  "ac- 
quired graceful  manners  and  a  consider- 
able stock  of  useful  knowledge."  Aban- 
doning a  seafaring  life,  in  1739,  ^e 
removed  to  Stockbridge  with  his  father 
and  three  or  four  others  who  undertook 
some  mission  to  the  Indians.  He  pur- 
chased a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
that  town,  and  soon  became  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  influential  citizens. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Five  Years  War  in 
1744  interrupted  the  peaceful  tenor  of 
his  life  at  Stockbridge.  During  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  in  anticipation  of  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  a  series  of  forts  and 
block  houses  had  been  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  William  Williams, 
of  Pittsfield,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the   Hudson   and   the  Connecticut  by  a 
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line  of  fortified  posts,  and  thus  affording 
the  scattered  settlements  some  protection 
against  Indian  raids  from  the  north. 
The  most  exposed  and  therefore  the  most 
considerable  of  these  defences  was  Fort 
Massachusetts,   situated   on   the  bank  of 
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the  Hoosac  River,  between  Williamstown 

and  North  Adams.  It  was  built  of  logs, 
armed  with  a  few  old  swivels,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade  of  pickets. 
Ephraim  Williams  immediately  entered 
the  service,  with  the  commission  of 
captain.  In  the  desultory  guerrilla  war- 
fare which  followed,  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  himself  an  admirable  fighter.  He 
appears  to  have  held  only  subordinate 
positions,  until  June  2,  1747,  when  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  reconstructed 
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Fort  Massachusetts,  which  the  enemy  had 
captured  and  destroyed  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  "You  will  not  forget  to 
keep  a  scout  east  and  west"  —  so  ran 
the  order  assigning  him  to  the  post  — 
"  which  the  men  of  your  company  are  so 
well  adapted  for."  The  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  brought  this  war  to  a  close  in 
i  748,  though  a  splutter  of  hostilities  con- 
tinued along  the  border  for  some  time 
after  the  articles  of  peace  had  been 
signed.  Williams  lived  mostly  at  Hat- 
field during  the  interval  before  the  con- 
flict revived  again  in  1755,  when  he  took 
the  field  in  command  of  a  regiment, 
marched   to  Albany,   joined   the  expedi- 


tion against  Crown  Point  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Lake 
George. 

While  he  was  in  Albany,  before  the  ex- 
pedition got  under  way,  moved  it  may  be 
by  some    presentiment   of   coming    fate, 
Williams  made  his  will,  and  devised  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free   school   in   Williamstown.     He 
became  greatly  interested  in  the    hardy 
pioneers  of  northern  Berkshire,  and  was 
anxious  to  do  something  to  mitigate 
their  lot.     No  man  knew  better  than 
he    the    privations    to    which    they 
were    exposed.      Cut   off    from    the 
world,  with  the  scantiest  opportunities 
for  education  and  culture,  their  con- 
dition   appealed    strongly    to    him. 
He  seems  to  have  talked  with  some 
1    of  them  on  the  subject,  presumably 
when  he  was   in   command    of  Fort 
Massachusetts.     At    all  events,  they 
were    not  surprised  by  the  contents 
of  his  will.     As  he  had  no  family  of 
his  own  —  an   early    disappointment 
in  love  drove  all  thought  of  marriage 
from    his    mind  —  he    made    their 
children  his  own,  and,  so  far  as  lay 
in    his    power,    provided    for    their 
education. 

It  was  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Col.  Williams  before   any  serious 
steps    were    taken    to    establish    the 
free    school.       The    proprietors    of 
West  Hoosuck,  as  Williamstown  was 
then  called,    voted   in    May,    1765, 
to    "  choose    Benjamin    Simonds    a 
committee    to    get    a    copy   of  the 
will";    but  the  document  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  interested  them    so    much 
as  they  expected.     June    15    and    again 
Oct.  8  they  discussed  in  town  meeting  the 
question  of  appointing  a  committee  in  re- 
gard to  "  the  affairs  of  Col.  Williams  willing 
land    or    money  toward  a  free   school  in 
West  Hoosuck  "  ;  and  on  both  occasions 
they  "voted  this  article  dismissed." 

In  1785  the  executors  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  Legislature  for  the  pro- 
jected free  school  with  a  board  of  seven 
laymen  and  two  clergymen  as  trustees. 
What  the  original  estate  of  Col.  Williams 
may  have  been  is  uncertain ;  but  after 
thirty    years  .  of    careful    nursing  —  the 
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executors  are  said  to  have  been  excellent 
business  men  —  the  fund  amounted  to 
$9,157.  By  local  subscriptions,  and  by 
the  profits  of  a  lottery,  which  the  General 
Court  cheerfully  allowed  to 
be  employed  in  this  good 
cause,  it  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  about  #14,000. 
The  first  building,  now 
known  as  West  College, 
"containing  twenty -eight 
rooms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  students,  and 
a    Chapel    which    occupies 


Contrary  to  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, the  free  school  proved  an  im- 
mediate success.  "Youth  resorted  to 
it,"    we   are    told,    "not   only    from    the 
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the  space  of  four  rooms," 
was  finished  in  1790,  and 
the  school  formally  opened 
during  the  autumn  of  the  next  year 
"  under  the  direction  of  a  preceptor 
and  an  English  schoolmaster."  The 
trustees  appear  to  have  had  a  definite 
notion  of  the  sort  of  preceptor  they 
wanted.  He  must  be  "  a  man  of  good 
moral  character ;  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion ;  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  learned  languages,  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences ;  apt  to  teach,  with 
talents  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
pupils ;  of  mild  disposition,  and  of  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  manners," — all 
of  which  demands  they  thought  would  be 
more  fully  realized  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
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West  College. 
THE  OLDEST  COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

Ebenezer  Fitch,  of  New  Haven,  than  in 
anybody  else  who  was  available,  and  they 
gave  him  the  post.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  had  been  a  tutor  in  that  in- 
stitution for  eight  years. 


county  and  vicinity,  but  from  New  York, 
Canada,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the 
country."  Within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  opening  more  than  sixty  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
in  the  lower  the  numbers  were  large. 
This  rather  remarkable  success  suggested 
the  expediency  of  converting  the  acad- 
emy into  "a  seminary  of  a  more  public 
and  important  nature";  and  in  June, 
1793,  it  became,  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Williams  College.  All  the  parties 
interested  in  the  free  school  or  in  the 
estate  of  Col.  Williams  approved  of  the 
measure,  —  a  fact  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  bitter  controversy  soon 
to  arise  over  the  removal  of  the  institu- 
tion to  some  other  locality.  The  old 
board  of  trustees  was  continued,  with 
the  addition  of  four  new  members,  mak- 
ing thirteen  in  all,  of  whom  eight  were 
graduates  of  Yale ;  and  the  preceptor  of 
the  academy  naturally  became  president 
of  the  college.  He  held  the  office  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  in  many  respects 
was  well  fitted  for  his  position.  The 
difficulties  which  confronted  him  were 
great,  and  the  measure  of  his  success  in- 
dicates the  possession  of  considerable 
administrative  ability.  Two  buildings 
were  added  to  the  material  equipment,  — 
"  a  convenient  house  "  for  the  president 
in  1794,  and  four  years  later,  a  second 
dormitory,  usually  called  the  old  East 
College,  "  containing  thirty-two  chambers 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students.'' 
These  "  chambers  "  were  far  from  being 
luxurious    quarters.      In    none    of    them 
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could  any  such  superfluities  as  paint, 
wall  paper,  or  carpets  be  found.  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Emory  Washburne, 
of  the  class  of  1817,  ''the  entire  furni- 
ture oi  any  one  room,  excepting  perhaps 
the  bed,"  was  not  worth  five  dollars  in 
his  day :  and  the  institution  had  then 
completed  its  twenty-fourth  year.  Every- 
thing was  on  a  simple  and  elementary 
scale.  Dr.  Robbins,  of  the  class  of 
1796,  whose  diary  for  that  year  has  been 
printed,  made  an  entry  Jan.  26  to 
the  effect  that  "My  father"  —  a  promi- 
nent   trustee    of    the    college  —  "  and    I 
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went  to  the  woods  and  got  a  good  load 
of  wood."  The  educational  appliances 
of  the  institution  —  curriculum,  library, 
and  philosophical  apparatus  —  naturally 
shared  in  the  general  narrowness  and 
limitation.  Dr.  Robbins  was  a  faithful, 
studious  man  j  yet  little  trace  of  the 
class-room  appears  in  his  diary.  He 
merely  speaks  of  "  reciting  "  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Vattell  ;  of  "  disputing  " 
once  before  the  president  and  of  a  final 
examination,  on  the  3d  of  August,  in 
which  the  questions  "  went  round  ninety 


times."  In  the  way  of  recreation,  dancing 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  place  which 
athletics  now  hold.  Balls  were  surpris- 
ingly frequent.  Matters  went  to  such  ex- 
tremes that  "  the  president  put  an  entire 
stop  to  a  dancing  school "  on  the  30th  of 
April,  —  a  proceeding  which  seems  to 
have  awakened  considerable  indignation. 

The  only  positive  intellectual  progress, 
during  these  first  years,  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  geology,  a  subject  for  the  prose- 
cution of  which  the  situation  of  the 
college  offers  many  advantages.  In 
1809,  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  of  the  class  of 
1799,  delivered  a  course  of  geological 
lectures,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  ever  delivered  in  an  American 
institution. 

But  the  most  important  event  of  this 
period,  whether  we  consider  its  effect 
upon  the  public  or  upon  the  college 
itself,  lay  outside  the  regular  educational 
routine.  That  event  was  the  "  haystack  " 
prayer-meeting.  For  the  first  thirty  years 
of  its  existence  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  college  could  hardly  be 
considered  satisfactory.  The  president 
found  it  necessary  on  occasion  to  pro- 
test publicly  "  against  drinking  parties 
after  examinations."  Nor  would  current 
views  of  theology  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  Westminster  divines.  Though  its 
situation  might  have  been  expected  to 
raise  effectual  barriers  against  such  an 
invasion,  French  infidelity,  nevertheless, 
reached  the  college  and  obtained  no  lit- 
tle vogue  among  the  students.  Occasional 
revivals  of  more  or  less  power  had  sprung 
up,  but  at  no  time  could  the  general  at- 
mosphere be  considered  religious.  In 
the  summer  of  1806,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and 
a  few  other  students  were  accustomed  to 
hold  prayer-meetings  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  what  is  now  Mission  Park. 
They  went  there  not  so  much  because 
they  preferred  open-air  services  as  be- 
cause they  would  be  free  from  molesta- 
tion,—  an  immunity  which  they  might 
not  have  enjoyed  in  the  college  build- 
ings. One  hot  day  they  took  refuge 
under  a  haystack  during  a  violent  thun- 
der-storm. Mills's  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  Asia,  partly  by  the  study  of 
geography,  then  included  in  the  college 
course,  and.  partly  by  events  taking  place 
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on  that  continent,  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  sending  the  gospel  "  to  the 
Pagans  of  Asia  and  to  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet."  He  insisted  that  the  project 
was  feasible,  and  in  closing  the  meeting 
prayed — the  thunder-storm  doubtless  sug- 
gesting the  imagery  —  that  "  God  would 
strike  down  the  arm,  with  the  red  artillery 
of  heaven,  which  should  be  raised  against 
a  herald  of  the  cross." 

This  prayer-meeting  deserves  particular 
prominence  in  the  narrative,  not  so  much 
because  it  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  Board,  as  because  it  saved 
the  life  of  the  college  itself  in  the  great 
crisis  which  was  soon  to  arise. 

The  institution  ran  along  smoothly  and 
prosperously  until  the  year  1808.  In 
mildness  of  temper,  in  gentlemanliness 
and  dignity  of  deportment,  the  president 
had  met  the  expectations  of  the  trustees 
fairly  well.  While  his  learning  may  not 
have  been  remarkable,  it  was  respectable. 
He  made  a  creditable  impression  every- 
where, in  public  and  in  private.  No- 
body questioned  his  genuineness  or  sin- 
cerity. But  he  did  not  possess  those 
qualities  which  shine  in  troublesome  times. 
He  was  of  a  retiring  nature,  and  never 
felt  quite  at  ease  in  his  position.  "  I 
prefer  the  place  of  a  quiet  country  min- 
ister," he  once  said  to  Dr.  Robbins,  "  to 
the  presidency  of  a  college."  The  re- 
mark of  one  of  his  colleagues,  that  "  he 
wouldn't  draw  up  hill,"  was  at  least  partly 
true. 

A  college  rebellion  in  1809  furnished 
that  particular  sort  of  "  up  hill  "  to  which 
he  was  not  adapted.  The  students 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  discharge 
a  certain  instructor,  and  were  exceedingly 
persistent  and  obstreperous  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments.  President 
Fitch  hesitated.  Probably  he  intended 
to  do  different  things  at  different  times, 
as  he  fell  under  conflicting  influences, 
and  in  the  end  pleased  nobody.  All 
the  professors  and  tutors  resigned,  and 
for  a  time  he  constituted  the  entire 
faculty. 

Then  the  remoteness  of  Williamstown, 
which  made  it  the  seat  of  a  college,  began 
to  affect  some  of  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution quite  otherwise  than  it  had  af- 
fected Col.  Ephraim  Williams.     In  their 


view  it  was  a  most  admirable  and  con- 
clusive reason  why  it  should  never  have 
been  located  there.  They  felt  so  strongly 
on  the  subject  that  they  proposed  to 
pluck  it  up  and  to  plant  it  in  a  more 
friendly  soil.  President  Fitch,  weakened 
by  the  disturbances  of  1808,  from  which 
the  college  had  not  recovered,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  this  new  enemy,  and  resigned 
in  18 1 5.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Zephaniah  Moore,  Professor  of  Languages 
in  Dartmouth  College,  —  a  man  of  re- 
spectable intellectual  parts  and  acquisi- 
tions, a  good   preacher  and   an   effective 
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manager,  —  who  appears  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  office  with  the  understanding 
that  the  college  should  be  removed  from 
Williamstown.  A  majority  of  the  trustees, 
faculty,  and  students,  whatever  their  feel- 
ing may  have  been  on  his  arrival,  came 
in  time  to  sympathize  with  the  president 
on  this  question.  The  six  years  of  his 
administration  really  accomplished  little 
more  than  the  agitation  and  final  settle- 
ment of  it.  A  wide  public  interest  in  the 
controversy  was  awakened.  Not  only  the 
local  newspapers,  but  the  religious  press 
of  Boston  and  New  York  took  a  hand  in 
it.  After  making  a  careful  survey  of  the 
ground,  the  trustees,  who  were  unfriendly 
to  Williamstown,  fixed  upon  Northampton 
as  the  new  location,  and  secured  a  sub- 
scription of  $50,000   to   make  good   the 
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losses  of  removal.  Meanwhile  the  people 
of  Williamstown  were  not  idle,  and  raised 
Si  7.500  to  replenish  the  funds  of  the 
college.  The  whole  matter  was  thor- 
oughly if  not  violently  discussed  in  the 
Legislature  of  1820,  and  the  petition  for 


sacred  trust.  ...  It  is  very  strange  that 
these  trustees  all  of  a  sudden  should  be 
filled  with  so  great  a  compunction  on  the 
subject  of  returning  these  funds  when  all 
concerned  are  satisfied  with  their  possess- 
ing them.     What    can  be  the  object  of 
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removal  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority, 
—  a  result  to  which  an  elaborate  speech  in 
the  Senate  by  Josiah  Quincy  largely  con- 
tributed.1 The  trustees  "came  all  the 
way  to  Boston,"  he  said,  "to  make  public 
confession  of  a  great  crime.  They  tell  us 
that  so  long  ago  as  1793  they  perverted 
the  Free  School  fund,  which  the  donor 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  poor  people 
of  Williamstown,  to  the  use  of  their  col- 
lege ;   that  it  was  a  great  violation   of  a 

1  President  Quincy  sent  the  manuscript  of  this  speech 
to  Dr.  Hopkins  in  1863.  "The  documents,"  he  said,  "are 
precisely  as  I  found  them  among  my  papers  folded  forty 
years  ago." 


this  extraordinary  penitential  confession  ? 
Do  they  want  absolution?  No,  that  is 
not  what  they  want.  What  can  be  their 
object?  In  consideration  of  their  con- 
fessing one  crime,  they  ask  your  indul- 
gence to  be  permitted  to  commit  another. 
They  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that  we 
have  for  seven-and-twenty  years  been 
perverting  to  our  own  use  and  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  donor  one  half  of  our 
present  funds  in  consideration  of  which 
we  pray  liberty  —  to  abscond  with  the 
residue  !  " 

When   the   scheme    for    removing   the 
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college  fell  through,  Dr.  Moore  instantly 
resigned  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pres- 
idency of  Amherst.  The  demonstrations 
of  the  people  when  he  left  Williamstown 
could  hardly  have  afforded  him  much 
pleasure. 

The  situation  in  the  Berkshire  village 
was  sufficiently  critical.  Among  the 
students  a  strong  disposition  appeared 
to  follow  the  late  president  to  his  new 
field ;  but  two  or  three  seniors  made  such 
strenuous  opposition  that  the  general 
exodus,  which  at  one  time  impended,  was 
prevented.  In  this  emergency  Governor 
Emory  Washburne  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alumni  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  more  efficient  service 
to  the  college.  This  organization,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  proved  to  be  an  efficient 
auxiliary.  The  trustees,  after  their  failure 
in  the  Legislature,  stood  by  the  college 
loyally  and  exerted  themselves  to  repair 
the  mischief  they  had  done.  They  of- 
fered the  presidency  first  to  Professor 
Thomas  McAulay,  of  Union  College, 
and  then  to  Professor  C.  A.  Goodrich, 
of  New  Haven,  both  of  whom  declined 
it.  Finally  they  tendered  it  to  Dr. 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  who,  to  the  great 
surprise    of   everybody    that    knew   any- 


thing  of   him    or    of    the    condition    ol 
things,  accepted  the  post. 

Magnificent  in  physique,  with  agra<  ious 


Prof.  Albert   Hopkins. 


and  noble  countenance,  always  dignified 
and    courteous   in    bearing,    Dr.    Griffin 


James  A.  Garfield  and  his  Sons, 
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would  attract  attention  in  any  assembly. 
••Take  him  all  in  all,"  wrote  a  contem- 
porary, himself  an  eminent  divine,  "he 
was  the  prince  of  preachers.  .  .  .  The 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and 
the    debased,   the    humble   believer  and 


Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  1863. 

the  bold  infidel,  seemed  to  hang  upon  his 
lips  with  equal  interest."  And  yet  he 
deliberately  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
and  pitched  his  tent  there.  "  He  con- 
ferred with  me  in  182 1,"  said  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Cox,  "when  about  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Williams  College.  What  so 
swayed  him  in  its  favor?  He  had  offers 
m  other  directions.  It  was  religion  in 
general,  and  the  haystack  in  particular." 
Without  question  the  Saturday-afternoon 
prayer-meeting  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  brought 
him  to  Williamstown.  Probably  no  other 
man  could  have  saved  the  college,  and 
Or.  Cox  was  right  in  saying  that  if  he 
had  declined  the  task,  the  whole  institu- 
tion, haystack  and  all,  "would  have  been 
serenely  anchored  amid  the  sunken  reefs 
of  oblivion." 

The  methods  by  which  President  Griffin 
weathered  the  storm  were   characteristic. 


He  accomplished  his  great  work  not  by 
pedagogical  or  intellectual  instrumentali- 
ties, but  by  the  inspiration  of  revivals, 
which  culminated  in  the  great  awakening 
of  1825,  when  nearly  every  undergraduate 
was  converted.  The  power  of  his  pres- 
ence and  words  was  often  overwhelming. 
A  student  of  his  relates  an  incident  in 
this  revival  which  illustrates  it.  The 
work  went  on  until  the  whole  college  had 
been  reached,  with  the  exception  of 
eighteen  men.  Word  was  brought  to  him 
one  morning  to  this  effect.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  meeting,  at  which,  in  spite  of 
storm,  darkness,  and  mud,  every  student 
is  said  to  have  been  present.  "  We 
waited  in  breathless  silence  for  the 
Doctor.  He  came,  and  the  lecture-room 
was  so  crowded  that  he  stood  in  the  door, 
whilst  giving  his  hat  to  one,  and  his  cloak 
and  lantern  to  others.  He  stood  a 
moment  gazing  through  his  tears  on  the 
crowd  before  him.  Then  clasping  his 
hands  and  lifting  up  his  face  to  heaven, 
he  uttered  in  the  most  moving  accents 
these  words:  'Or  those  eighteen  upon 
whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  think  ye 
that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  '  The  effect  was  over- 
powering. For  minutes  he  could  not 
utter  another  word,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  weeping."  Both  President  Grif- 
fin and  his  successor  said  that  this  revival 
saved  the  college.  The  situation  just  be- 
fore it  began  was  desperate, —  trustees 
ready  to  give  up  the  struggle,  students 
disheartened,  and  the  faculty  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up.  But  the  revival 
created  a  new  life  in  the  institution  and 
among  its  officers,  and  awakened  public 
interest  in  its  fortunes,  while  it  wrought 
up  the  president  to  feel  "  that  if  ever  a 
man  was  bound  to  go  till  he  fell  down  in 
the  service  of  an  institution  ...  he  was 
that  man."  And  he  did  go  until  the 
funds  were  raised  which  made  the  future 
of  the  college  secure. 

Dr.  Griffin's  genius  lay  in  the  line  of 
revivalism.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  especially  interested  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  class-room,  unless  an  excep- 
tion should  be  made  in  regard  to  rhetori- 
cal criticism,  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  agreeable  to  him.  In  the  per- 
formance of  it  he  cut  and  slashed  a  good 
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deal.  "Yes,  I  will  do  it,"  he  told  a 
clergyman  who  asked  him  to  revise  his 
sermon  ;  "  but  you  ought  to  know  that  I 
am  a  bloody  man." 

Though  revivals  have  such  predomi- 
nance during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Griffin, overshadowing  all  the  ordinary 
machineries  of  college  work,  not  a  few  of 
the  men  who  received  their  diplomas  at 
his  hands  must  be  regarded  as  having 
somehow  got  a  pretty  fair  education. 
Among  them  were  Mark  Hopkins,  David 
Dudley  Field,  Dr.  Prime  of  The  New 
York  Observer,  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins, 
Prof.  John  Morgan  of  Oberlin,  Parsons 
Cooke  of  The  Boston  Recorder,  and 
Senator  Dixon  of  Connecticut. 

When  Dr.  Griffin  resigned  in  1836, — 
ill  health  compelling  him  to  take  that 
step, — there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  students  in  the  college.  Fif- 
teen years  before,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  work,  there  were  only  forty-nine. 
Besides  a  chapel  had  been  built  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  endowed.  He  left 
Williamstown  amidst  quite  other  demon- 
strations than  those  which  attended  the 
exit  of  President  Zephaniah  Moore.  "The 
people  there,"  he  writes  in  his  journal, 
"  expressed  much  regret  at  our  departure. 
The  students  appointed  a  committee  of 
two  from  each  class  to  express  their 
respect  and  attachment.  .  .  .  The  faculty 
invited  me  to  a  social  dinner  at  the  Man- 
sion House.     As  I  was  getting  into  the 


When  the  trustees  came  to  ballot  for  a 
new  president,  "  all  the  votes,"  accord- 
ing to  their  record,  "were  found  to  be  for 
Professor   Mark  Hopkins."     Graduating 


The  Library. 

carriage  on  Thursday  morning,  the  stu- 
dents came  in  a  procession  to  take  their 
last  leaves.  I  made  an  address  to  them 
from  the  carriage,  and  some  of  them  wept." 


Prof.  John   Bascom,   1863. 

in  1824,  he  was  tutor  in  the  college  for 
the  two  following  years,  then  studied 
medicine  and  thought  of  establishing 
himself  as  a  physician  in  New  York,  but 
finally  in  1830  accepted  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Rhetoric.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he 
himself  had  any  aspirations 
for  the  place,  or  considered 
himself  as  especially  qualified 
for  it.  Once,  when  his  opin- 
ion was  asked  in  regard  to 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Griffin, 
he  replied,  "Oh,  John  Morgan 
is  the  man."  The  students, 
however,  and  especially  the 
senior  class,  of  whose  in- 
struction he  took  the  entire 
charge  in  consequence  of  the 
failing  health  of  the  president,  had  quite 
definite  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  took  occasion  to  communicate  them 
to  the  trustees.     What  course  they  might 
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have  adopted  if  they  had  been  left  to 
themselves  is  not  wholly  certain.  Out- 
side pressure  may  have  been  unnecessary, 
but  at  all  events  there  was  opposition  in 


Hopkins  Memorial  Hall. 

the  board  to  the  election  of  Professor 
Hopkins.  The  cause  of  it,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fact  that  he  happened  to  be  a  young 
man.  Whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
elect  a  president  who  was  only  thirty- 
four  years  old  seemed  to  these  grave 
worthies  a  debatable  question.  Finally 
Dr.  Samuel  Shepard,  senior  member  and 
vice-president  of  the  board, —  he  had 
been  connected  with  it  since  1808,  — 
brought  matters  to  a  conclusion  by 
saying,  "  If  the  boys  want  him,  let  them 
have  him." 

The  election  of  Professor  Hopkins  to 
the  presidency  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  His  administra- 
tion can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any 
sense  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, so  different  were  the  methods 
and  ideals  of  the  two  men.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins did  not  depreciate  revivals.  He 
understood  very  well  what  they  had 
been  to  the  institution,  and  was  not  igno 
rant  of  Dr.  Griffin's  impassioned  appeal 
in  1828,  that  it  might  be  "devoted  for- 
ever as  a  scene  of  revivals  of  religion  "  ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  they  could  not  be 
marie  the  chief  business  of  the  college. 
His  was  a  larger  philosophy,  which  con- 
sidered the  whole  man,  which  sought  to 
develop    the   physical,    intellectual,    and 


aesthetic  faculties  as  well  as  the  religious 
sensibilities. 

The  college  president  has  come  to  be 
largely  an  executive  officer.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  take  little  part  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  but  to 
devote  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  combine  the  functions 
of  executive  and  teacher,  and 
in  many  cases  he  won  his  rep- 
utation in  the  class-room.  For 
the  details  of  business,  Dr. 
Hopkins  felt  little  attraction. 
He  could  not  be  called  a  man 
of  affairs,  yet,  though  the  work 
of  raising  money  and  planning 
new  buildings  proved  rather 
burdensome,  he  was  not  with- 
out success  in  it  when  something 
of  the  sort  must  be  done.  The 
material  side  of  his  admin- 
istration makes  a  creditable  showing. 
Nine  buildings  were  erected,  —  the  old 
Astronomical  Observatory,  South  and  East 


Paul  A.   Chadbourne. 


Colleges,  Lawrence  Hall,  Kellogg  Hall, 
Jackson  Hall,  the  Chapel,  Goodrich  Hall, 
and  College  Hall, — while  the  productive 
funds  rose  from  $25,000  to  $300,000. 
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But  Dr.  Hopkins's  real  work  was  done 
in  another  sphere.  At  the  outset  he  saw 
clearly  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  the 
curriculum  so  that  the  various  studies, 
which  heretofore  had  been  pursued  in  a 
random  fashion,  should  be  reduced  so 
far  as  possible  to  a  system,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  some  unity  of  effect  on 
the  student's  mind. 

The  teacher,  however,  rather  than  the 
scheme  of  instruction,  was  the  main 
thing.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation have  exerted  an  influence  at  once 
so  powerful  and  so  long  continued  over  a 
college  community.  The  sources  of  this 
influence,  like  those  of  all  large  effects, 
were  various.  To  wide  read- 
ing or  profound  and  varied 
scholarship  it  certainly  owed 
little.  The  ability  to  acquire 
information,  to  familiarize 
one's  self  with  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  other  men, 
however  useful  it  may  be, 
does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  possession  of  a  high 
order  of  genius.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins's power  sprung  from 
himself  largely  —  not  from 
his  scholarly  acquisitions. 

No  doubt  a  physical  factor 
of  considerable  importance 
entered  into  Dr.  Hopkins's 
remarkable  successes.  He 
had  a  noble  presence.  There 
came  to  be  something  kingly 
in  his  bearing  and  aspect  as 
the  years  went  on,  and  the  young  men  were 
not  insensible  to  their  charm  and  power. 
Then  Dr.  Hopkins  knew  human  nature, 
and  was  able  to  individualize  in  his  instruc- 
tion. He  somewhere  says  that  students 
cannot  be  taught  properly  in  the  bulk. 
The  instructor  must  understand  the  tem- 
peraments, appetencies,  moods,  and  ap- 
proachable points  of  the  youth  he  is  trying 
to  educate  in  order  to  do  his  work  well. 
What  is  more,  his  insight  must  also 
extend  to  the  relations  and  adaptations 
of  truth ;  must  detect  what  phases  of 
it  are  likely  to  attract  and  to  stimulate. 
In  this  work  Dr.  Hopkins  had  ability 
of  the  highest  order.  He  could  invest 
the  profounder  questions  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  theology  with    a    fascinating 


interest.  From  the  time  of  their  entran<  e 
into  college,  students  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  the  luminous  and  inspiring 
days  of  senior  year.  The  method  which 
he  pursued  was  for  the  most  part  that  of  dis- 
cussion. He  seldom  gave  formal  lectures. 
The  students  were  expected  to  acquire 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand 
from  text-books,  and  the  hour  in  the 
class-room  was  given  up  to  a  conference 
upon  it.  Practically  the  exercise  amounted 
to  what  we  now  call  a  seminary,  the  con- 
duct of  which,  in  methods  of  interroga- 
tion, in  clearness  and  vigor  of  exposition, 
in  exhibiting  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
any  position  that  may  have  been  taken, 


Lasell  Gymnasium. 

in  dealing  with  queries,  conjectures,  and 
objections,  fairly  entitle  it  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fine  arts. 

Here  was  a  different  world  from  the 
Williams  College  of  1821-36.  It  had 
passed  from  the  excitement  and  distrac- 
tion of  rhetorical  fervors  into  serious 
efforts  to  construct  an  adequate  philoso- 
phy of  life.  This  was  the  task  to  which 
Dr.  Hopkins  dedicated  himself.  He 
endeavored  to  set  forth  a  rational  working 
hypothesis  of  living,  so  that  his  students 
might  make  the  best  and  the  most  out  of 
the  disordered,  perplexing  world  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  So  far  as  was 
possible,  he  meant  that  they  should  un- 
derstand themselves  and  their  surround- 
ings.      Though    he    did    not    like  to  be 
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called  a  utilitarian,  yet  he  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  truth  "  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms." 

The  generations  of  students  who   en- 
joyed the  opportunities  of   this  wonder- 


Horace  E.  Scudder,  1858. 

ful  tuition,  in  which  such  large  elements 
of  insight  and  comprehension,  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  sanity,  appeared, 
were  profoundly  affected  by  it.  To  a 
great  extent  it  determined  the  type  of 
Williams  student  life.  It  was  the  domi- 
nating force  in  the  college.     Still  it  would 


ilton   W.    Mabie,    1867. 


new  administration.  Dr.  Hopkins  in- 
herited almost  none  of  it.  So  decisive 
was  the  bent  of  his  personality,  that  it 
could  not  be  very  essentially  modified, 
much  less  could  it  be  practically  sub- 
verted and  turned  from  the  natural  channel 
of  its  development,  by  passing  phases 
of  religious  experience. 

With  Professor  Albert  Hopkins  the 
case  was  different.  Though  he  did  not 
equal  his  more  famous  brother  in  intellec- 
tual ability,  though  he  possessed  no 
unusual  gifts  as  an  instructor,  he  was  the 
peer  of  any  man  of  his  generation  in 
refined  poetical  intensity  of  religious 
genius.     The  fervor,  the  visionary  eye  and 


scarcely  be  true  to  say  that  the  revivalism 
of  the  preceding  dispensation  found  no 
place  among  the   effective  forces  of  the 


Henry  M.  Alden,   1857. 

ear,  the  dramatic  sensibility  of  the  greater 
Hebrew  seers,  all  reappeared  in  him. 
With  such  a  temperament  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  than  that  he  should 
inherit  much  from  the  foregoing  era.  In 
the  main,  these  legacies  were  abundantly 
wholesome,  but  in  one  respect  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  proved  to  be  mis- 
chievous. They  stimulated  a  morbid 
habit  of  introspection,  as  any  one  will 
see  who  reads  Professor  Hopkins's  diary. 
Dr.  Griffin  could  stand  any  amount  of 
it.  He  could  read  his  "  Form  of  Self- 
Examination,"   which    contained   a    long 
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list  of  the  toughest  personal  questions 
conceivable,  every  day  of  the  week,  and 
feel  all  the  better  for  the  ordeal.  A 
drastic  spiritual  regimen  suited  his  robust 
and  not  over-sensitive  nature. 

"  For  a  year  and  a  half,"  Prof.  Hop- 
kins wrote  in  his  journal,  "  I  have  re- 
garded entire  sanctification  as  a  duty,  but 
now  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  attain- 
able." But  these  inner  struggles,  these 
aspirations  for  the  ideal,  never  checked 
the  fervor  nor  abridged  the  success 
of  his  labors  for  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  college.  In  1832,  the  year  in 
which  this  entry  in  his  journal  was  made, 
he    established    a    noon    prayer-meeting, 


Samuel  C  Armstrong,   1862. 

that  was  held  four  days  in  a  week  and 
continued  nearly  forty  years.  "  It  was 
the  most  firm,  persistent,  and  steadily  in- 
fluential means  of  religious  life  I  ever  had 
occasion  to  observe,"  said  one  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  to  know  its  history 
and  to  estimate  its  results.  Here,  then, 
as  well  as  in  Dr.  Griffin's  time,  we  find 
the  presence  of  a  religious  factor  which 
cannot  be  neglected  in  considering  the 
historic  evolution  of  the  college.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  form  and  in 
the  ratio  which  it  holds  to  the  entire  ac- 
tivities of  the  institution,  but  it  must  still 
be  ranked  among  the  major  forces.  Profes- 


sor Hopkins  may  indeed  be  called   a   r< 
vivalist,  but  he  belonged  to  the  quiet,  diret  I 
sort,   who    make    little    use    oi    noise    or 
dramatic  posturings.     His  spiritual  genius 
formed  a  most  effective   complement    to 


G.   Stanley   Hall,    1867. 

the  intellectual  and  pedagogical  genius 
of  President  Hopkins.  A  combination 
of  this  character  has  seldom  been  found 
in  our  colleges. 

Dr.   Hopkins  resigned    in    1872,  after 


Washington  Gladden,   1859. 


thirty-six  years  of  service  as  president. 
He  continued  to  give  instruction  in  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  until  his  death 
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in  1 88 7.  Of  the  material  results  of  his 
administration  something  has  been  said 
already.  The  greater  results,  which  lay 
in  less  tangible  fields,  which  are  found  in 
the  ennobled  lives  of  so  many  generations 


Residence  of  President  Carter. 

of  students,  cannot  be  so  readily  enumer- 
ated. He  had  given  sixty  years  to  the 
work  of  instructing  them.  "  If  we  include 
the  present  graduating  class,"  he  said  in 
his  anniversary  address  in  1886,  "the 
whole  number  of  the  alumni  now  living  is 
1,726.  Of  these  all  except  thirty-one 
have  been  taught  by  me.  I  have  also 
taught  534  of  the  alumni  who  have  passed 
away  —  in  all  2,229." 

Toward  many  of  his  pupils  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  drawn  by  a  strong  personal  attach- 
ment, quickly  detecting  their  worth,  though 
sometimes  disguised  under  an  unpromis- 
ing exterior,  and  forecasting  their  ability 


for  successful  service  in  the  world.  One 
of  his  most  interesting  friendships  was 
with  President  Garfield,  who  came  to 
Williams  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  and 
entered  the  junior  class.  He  had  been 
several  terms  at  Hiram 
Institute  in  Ohio,  but  de- 
cided to  finish  his  college 
course  in  New  England, 
as  he  knew  very  well  that 
better  advantages  could  be 
found  there  than  in  any 
of  the  schools  of  the  re- 
ligious denomination  with 
which  he  was  connected. 
Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent 
to  the  presidents  of  Wil- 
liams, Brown,  and  Yale. 
Dr.  Hopkins's  reply  con- 
cluded with  the  words,  "  If 
you  come  here  we  shall  be 
glad  to  do  what  can  for 
you";  and  they  brought 
him  to  Williams  town. 
"Other  things  being  so  nearly 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "this 
sentence,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  has  set- 
tled the  question  for  me.  I  shall  start 
for  Williams  next  week."  He  always 
regarded  his  decision  as  fortunate.  The 
region  in  the  midst  of  which  the  college 
stands  is  famous  for  its  beauty,  and  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  many 
students.  One  of  them,  for  example  who 
graduated  the  year  after  Garfield  entered, 
always  associated  the  hills  with  his  inner 
life,  —  "  they  were  almost  a  part  of  him- 
self." When  the  four  years  were  over 
and   he  was  about    to    leave  them,  "he 


equal,"     he 
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bade  them  all  good  by,  giving  each  of 
them  a  personal  farewell."  Garfield 
knew  and  loved  them,  though  with  less 
intimacy  of  knowledge  and  sympathy. 
They  shared  his  devotion  with  other 
things.  A  variety  of  interests  attracted 
him,  some  of  which  lay  outside  the  college. 
Now  and  then  he  preached  at  a  little 
church  in  a  neighboring  town.  He  taught 
a  writing  school  in  Pownal,  to  replenish 
his  slender  purse.  Though  he  was  a 
good  general  scholar  and  took  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  debating  societies, 
—  finding  time  withal  to  conduct  vig- 
orous campaigns  against  the  Greek  letter 
fraternities, — in  Dr.  Hopkins's  instruc- 
tion undoubtedly  constituted  the  most  per- 
manent and  influential  factor  of  his  un- 
dergraduate life.  At  Commencement  he 
delivered  the  metaphysical  oration  and  dis- 
coursed upon  a  theme  no  less  ample  and 
exacting  than  "  Matter  and  Spirit."  The 
exercises  lasted  all  day,  and  there  were 
pronounced  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
orations,  Garfield's  speech  being  the 
twentieth  on  the  list.     It  would  seem  that 
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the  orators  did  not  impress  the  newspaper 
correspondents    favorably.      One  of 
f~*      them  wrote   that  "  there   was    noth- 
p(p  ing  specially  marked  in  the 
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performances  of  the  class."  Another 
reported  that  "  the  metaphysical  oration 
by  Mr.   Garfield  —  strange  to   sav  for   a 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Country  about  Williamstown. 

subject  so  dry  to  the  ladies — was  re- 
warded by  three  bouquets."  His  interest 
in  the  college  and  his  grateful  affection 
for  what  it  had  been  to  him  never  flagged. 
On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
some  of  the  alumni  went  to  the  White 
House  to  offer  their  congratulations,  the 
former  making  a  felicitous  and  affecting 


address.  In  reply,  after  some  general 
remarks,  Garfield  spoke  in  a  more  per- 
sonal strain  :  "  For  a  quarter  of  a  century," 
he  said,  "  Dr.  Hopkins  has  seemed 
to  me  a  man  apart  from  other 
men  —  standing  on  a  mountain 
peak  —  embodying  in  himself  much 
of  the  majesty  of  earth,  and  reflect- 
ing in  his  life  something  of  the 
sunlight  and  glory  of  heaven." 

Even  more  intimate  and  personal 
were  his  relations  with  another 
graduate,  Gen.  Armstrong,  of  the 
class  of  1862,  whose  work  at 
Hampton  Roads  the  whole  nation 
appreciates  and  applauds.  Writing 
to  his  classmates  in  1874,  he  says: 
"  I  have  a  remarkable  machine 
for  the  elevation  of  our  colored 
brethren.  .  .  .  Put  in  a  raw  plan- 
tation darky  and  he  comes  out 
a  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Our  problem  is  how  to  skip 
three  centuries  in  the  line  of 
development  and  atone  for  the 
loss  and  injustice  of  the  ages." 
In  speaking  of  his  work  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  whatever 
good  teaching  he  had  done  was  Mark 
Hopkins  teaching  through  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
alumni.  Some  will  inevitably  be  omitted, 
if  the  attempt  is  made,  quite  as  worthy  of 
notice  as  others  who  receive  it.  Among 
active  editors  we  may  mention  Horace 
E.  Scudder  of  The  Atlantic,  Henry  M. 
Alden  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Hamilton 
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W.  Mabie  of  The  Outlook,  Frank  Fox- 
croft  of  The  Boston  Journal,  Herbert  S. 
Underwood  of  The  Boston  Advertiser, 
Henry  M.  Field  of  The  Evangelist,  Charles 
A.  Stoddard  of  The  Observer,  and  Solo- 
mon B.  Griffin  of  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican ;  to  say  nothing  of  men  of  the  last 
generation  like  Parsons  Cooke  of  The 
Puritan  Recorder,  or  of  Dr.  Prime,  whose 
contributions  were  for  so  many  years  a 
leading  feature  of  The  Observer.  In 
philology  the  work  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney is  known  everywhere  throughout  the 
learned  world.  The  college  has  not  been 
without  influence  in  the  discussions  of 
Sociology  and  Political  Economy,  as  the 
labors  of  Prof.  Perry,  David  A.  Wells, 
Prof.  Bascom,  and  Samuel  W.  Dike  at- 
test. Many  of  its  graduates  have  found 
and  are  finding  their  mission  in  educa- 
tional work,  among  whom  may  be  named 
President  Hall  of  Clark  University, 
Chancellor  Snow  of  Kansas  University, 
Chancellor  Canfield  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Dean  Griffin  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Dean  Judson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  President  Bradley  of 
Illinois  College.  A  still  larger  proportion 
of  the  alumni  have  entered  the  ministry, 
many  of  whom,  like  Gladden  of  Colum- 
bus, Hall  of  Brooklyn,  Hopkins  of  Kansas 
City,  Booth,  Kittredge,  Robinson,  and 
Schauffler  of  New  York,  and  Merriman  of 
Worcester,  have  been  successful  preach- 
ers. The  college  furnished  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  with  one  of  its 
present  judges,  —  James  M.  Barker,  and 
to  the  Superior  Court  it  has  contributed 
two,  —  Dewey  and  Dunbar.  Of  lawyers 
who  have  come  to  the  front,  we  may 
mention  Davison,  Ingalls,  Gale,  Putney, 
and  Stetson.  The  most  distinguished 
single  family  among  its  alumni  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field  of  Stockbridge, 
three  of  whose  sons  are  graduates  of 
the  college,  —  David  Dudley  Field,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  law  reform ;  Henry  M.  Field, 
author,  editor,  traveller;  and  Stephen  J. 
Field,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  literary 
men  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
institution,  Bryant  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  widely  known.  He  appeared  at 
Williamstown  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  a 


youth  of  sixteen  years,  "  tall  and  slender 
.  .  .  having  a  prolific  growth  of  brown 
hair."  The  town,  with  its  undrained 
streets  that  sometimes  became  a  sea  of 
mud,  and  its  rather  primitive  buildings, 
did  not  wholly  please  him  at  first.  He 
did  like,  however,  the  friendly,  pleasant 
manners  of  President  Fitch,  though  he 
failed  to  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  his 
preaching.  "  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion," he  says,  writing  in  1859,  "of 
his  personal  appearance,  —  a  square-built 
man  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  black, 
arched  eyebrows."  Bryant's  scholarship 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  re- 
spectable, and  his  interest  lay  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  literature.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  read  a  poem  before  the  class, 
which  was  probably  the  "  Version  of  a 
Fragment  of  Simonides,"  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  his  collected  works.  At  an- 
other time  he  attempted  to  declaim  a 
passage  from  "  Knickerbocker's  History 
of  New  York,"  but  as  he  proceeded  the 
humor  of  it  threw  him  into  such  unex- 
tinguishable  laughter  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sit  down,  amidst  the  frowns  of  the 
tutor  and  the  boisterous  demonstrations 
of  the  class.  One  of  his  classmates 
speaks  of  him  as  "  very  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive, though  pleasantly  familiar  with 
his  personal  friends."  With  the  rougher 
features  of  college  life  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy, especially  with  what  was  then 
called  "gamutizing  the  Freshmen,"  a 
process  known  in  later  times  as  "  hazing," 
and  which  he  considered  to  be  "  a  brutal 
and  rather  riotous  proceeding."  Bryant 
left  college  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  con- 
sequence of  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
He  is  said  to  have  always  regretted  that 
he  could  not  remain  and  graduate  with 
the  class,  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
which,  in  185 31  he  wrote  a  poem.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Society  of  Alumni,  and  made  a  brief 
speech  at  the  alumni  dinner. 

During  his  term  of  service,  President 
Hopkins  had  the  co-operation  of  many 
colleagues  who  did  admirable  work  in 
their  departments,  and  who  enlarged  the 
scope  and  efficiency  of  the  college, — 
Professor  Perry  in  Political  Economy, 
Professor  Bascom  in  English  and  Rhet- 
oric,   Dr.    Chadbourne    in    Botany    and 
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Zoology,  Professor  Phillips  in  Greek,  not 
to  mention  others.  Professor  Hopkins 
built,  largely  at  his  own  expense,  the 
first  astronomical  observatory  perma- 
nently connected  with  a  college ;  and 
much  interest  was  awakened  in  natural 
history.  While  the  institution  experi- 
enced some  uncomfortable  vicissitudes 
between  1836  and  1872,  particularly 
in  1S41,  when  East  College  burned 
down,  and  again  in  1861,  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents fell  off  to  an  alarming  extent,  yet 
on  the  whole  there  was  gratifying  prog- 
ress in  material  equipment,  in  the  corps 
of  instructors,  and  in  public  recognition. 

If  the  election  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  the 
presidency  made  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  college,  his  retirement  had  no  less 
significance.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  for  whom  successors  can  be  readily 
found.  "  None  of  us  will  ever  see  his 
like,"  said  President  Carter  at  his 
funeral.  To  succeed  a  leader  whose 
unique  genius  had  constituted  so  large 
a  part  of  the  college  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, and  to  succeed  him  in  a  period 
of  transition  when  great  changes  were 
afoot  in  the  educational  world  aggravated 
the  difficulty.  Professor  Paul  A.  Chad- 
bourne  undertook  the  task  and  struggled 
with  it  for  nine  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  accomplishments,  alert,  enthu- 
siastic, and  wholly  confident  in  his  own 
resources.  As  a  teacher  he  ranked 
easily  among  the  best.  His  lectures, 
though  they  may  not  have  gone  much 
below  the  surface,  never  failed  to  be  in- 
teresting or  to  furnish  students  with  good 
working  outlines.  He  entered  upon  the 
task  of  reorganizing  and  readjusting  the 
college  with  characteristic  zeal  and  assur- 
ance, and  certainly  did  service  of  no 
small  importance.  Yet  his  success  was 
abridged  by  a  certain  restlessness  of 
mind  which  seemed  to  drive  him  from 
one  thing  to  another,  which  prevented 
the  concentration  and  continuity  of  effort 
that  all  difficult  enterprises  demand. 
He  performed  the  office,  and  ordinarily 
it  is  not  a  particularly  comfortable  one, 
of  connecting  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new. 

The  administration  of  President  Carter 
began  in  1882.     Since  that  event,  in  the 


twelve  years  which  have  elapsed,  the 
resources  of  the  college  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  every  direction, —  the  entire 
sum  of  money  raised  for  it  being  not  less 
than  $1,000,000.  Seven  new  buildings 
have  been  erected,  —  the  Field  Memorial 
Observatory,  the  Gymnasium,  Morgan 
Hall,  Hopkins  Hall,  and  the  three 
Thompson  Laboratories, —  while  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  general 
fund.  And  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  students.  During  the 
administration  of  President  Fitch  the 
average  number  of  graduates  was  22  j 
of  President  Moore,  15  ;  of  President 
Griffin,  21  ;  of  President  Hopkins,  41  ; 
of  President  Chadbourne,  34  ;  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  51.  In  the  catalogue  of 
1880  there  are  eleven  names  on  the 
faculty  list;  in  that  of  1893  there  are 
thirty. 

The  college  begins  the  second  century 
of  its  existence  under  conditions  very 
different  from  those  that  surrounded  it 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  in 
the  wilderness.  The  isolation  has  been 
gradually  giving  way.  In  1846  the 
railroad  had  come  within  five  miles  of  it, 
and  in  1859  it  reached  the  village  itself. 
The  community,  which  consisted  for  nearly 
seventy-five  years  of  the  town  and  college, 
each  living  its  own  life  and  having  little  to 
do  with  the  other,  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  advent  of  summer  residents,  whose 
pleasant  villas  dot  the  landscape  here 
and  there.  President  Fitch  thought  that 
the  profound  seclusion  of  his  day  was 
"  highly  favorable  to  the  improvement 
and  morals  of  the  youth,"  and  he  hoped 
that  the  same  "  happy  consequence " 
would  be  experienced  "  through  every 
successive  generation  of  students." 
Whatever  the  effect  may  be  of  throwing 
a  college  community  back  upon  itself 
so  completely  as  was  the  case  at 
Williams, —  and  doubtless  much  that  was 
helpful  resulted  from  it, —  that  state  of 
things  no  longer  exists.  The  institution, 
so  far  as  its  location  is  concerned,  has 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
country  town  whose  beautiful  scenery 
attracts  hundreds  of  visitors  in  the  sum- 
mer and  whose  wealth  of  geologic  forma- 
tions has  attracted  more  attention  from 
the     United      States     Geologic     Survey 
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during  the  last  ten  years  than  any  other 
section  in  the  country. 

In  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
students  also,  time  has  wrought  striking 
changes.  They  come  from  a  much 
wider  area  than  formerly.  Six  States 
are  represented  in  the  catalogue  of 
1800;  in  that  of  1836,  thirteen;  in  that 
of  1893,  twenty-four.  The  old  communal 
system,  by  which  the  classes  passed 
through  the  college  as  a  unit,  all  the 
members  of  them  studying  the  same 
subjects  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
reciting  together  three  times  a  day,  has 
disappeared.  The  size  of  recent  classes 
and  the  introduction  of  elective  studies 
have  brought  it  to  an  end. 

The  rise  and  exceptional  development 
of  Greek  letter  societies  constitute  an 
important  factor  in  the  college  of  to-day. 
They  began  in  1833  by  the  establishment 
of  a  single  fraternity  on  a  very  modest 
basis.  Two  more  were  added  the  next 
year.  In  1855  the  number  had  risen  to 
eight,  where  it  remained  until  1885. 
Since  that  time  three  new  societies  have 
been  organized,  making  eleven  altogether. 
In  1893,  out  of  a  total  of  t>Z^  students, 
194  were  members  of  these  fraternities. 
The  club  houses,  too,  have  shared  in 
the  general  transformation.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  societies  generally  occu- 
pied rented  and  indifferent,  if  not  ob- 
scure, quarters.  Now  they  own  some  of 
the  most  costly  and  attractive  houses  in 
the  village.  They  afford  their  members 
a  place  where  they  feel  entirely  at  home, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  constitute  a  de- 
fence against  the  social  limitations  which 
belong  to  the  life  of  a  country  town. 
These  societies  naturally  create  centres 
of  their  own,  and  in  connection  with  the 
trend  of  modern  educational  methods 
unquestionably  tend  to  break  up  the 
common  class  life.  But  in  institutions 
where  the  numbers  are  no  larger  than  at 
Williams,  it  is  possible  that  the  gains  will 
quite  equal  the  losses.  While  class  lines 
may   be  obscured,    some    compensation 


will  be  found  in  the  new  relations  which 
spring  up  out  of  deeper,  more  vital  affin- 
ities ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
less  earnest  and  faithful  work,  no  less  en- 
thusiasm for  books  and  nature  and  hu- 
manity, in  the  modern  era  of  comforts  than 
in  the  times  of  narrowness  and  privation. 
Williams  has  no  ambition  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  college, —  an  institu- 
tion which  affords  a  general  as  distin- 
guished from  a  technical  or  professional 
culture.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  college  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  it  except  incidentally. 
Modern  developments  in  the  domain  of 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  have 
destroyed  the  old  college  curriculum  and 
compelled  a  certain  amount  of  selection 
and  specialization.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
setting  their  limits.  At  Williams  it  is 
proposed  to  offer  no  course  which  does 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authorities, 
fairly  lead  up  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
That  has  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time  both  theoretically  and  practically  as 
being  the  degree  which  belonged  pecul- 
iarly and  appropriately  to  the  college, 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  degrees 
must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  university  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  of  the  high  school.  Wil- 
liams has  recently  revived  a  practice 
of  her  own  —  that  of  offering  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  without  Greek  —  which  was 
in  effect  from  1795  to  x  799-  French 
could  then  be  substituted  for  Greek. 
At  present,  in  addition  to  French,  Ger- 
man or  Advanced  Mathematics  may  take 
the  place  of  it.  Otherwise  the  studies 
of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are 
mostly  required.  In  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  something  more  than  one  third  of 
the  work  is  elective.  And  in  general  the 
institution,  while  endeavoring  to  hold 
fast  to  those  fundamental  principles 
which  fix  the  bounds  and  determine  the 
sphere  of  the  college,  will  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  varying  phases  of  educa- 
tional movement. 


A    FORGOTTEN   WAR. 


Bv   C.  Emma   Cheney. 


IT  was  no  holiday  in  the  United  States 
when  peace  succeeded  the  Revolu- 
tion. Grave  issues  confronted  states- 
men young  in  statecraft.  Wise  men 
knitted  their  brows  over  curious  contro- 
versies which  had  no  precedent  in  his- 
tory. Even  the  original  thirteen  States 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  their  new  relations.  But  per- 
haps no  problem  more  completely  baffled 
the  skill  of  legislators  and  stopped  the 
wheels  of  the  administration  than  the 
availability  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
Confederation,  yet  not  of  it. 

The  hazy  limits  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory comprehended  a  region  whose 
ownership  was  disputed,  whose  resources 
were  undeveloped,  whose  geography, 
indeed,  was  debatable.  Pressing  as  was 
the  need  to  turn  these  lands  to  account, 
Congress  had  no  power  to  sell  an  acre. 
On  the  ground  that  certain  portions  had 
been  included  in  their  charter  from  the 
English  Crown,  four  States  refused  to 
relinquish  their  vested  rights  in  that 
unknown  country.  For  three  years  Con- 
gress urged  the  surrender  of  State  claims. 
Articles  of  union  were  still  incomplete 
while  this  question  remained  open.  If 
Maryland's  "pioneer  thought"  was  not 
a  means  to  the  end,  her  proposition 
that  Congress  assume  jurisdiction  over 
western  lands  was  at  least  a  prophecy. 
After  long  delay,  and  with  many  reserves 
and  conditions,  one  after  another  the  ob- 
structive States  reconsidered.  The  cession 
was  accomplished,  and  Congress  fell  heir 
to  a  vast  wilderness  bounded  by  great  in- 
land seas  and  mighty  rivers.  Mines  of 
precious  ores  and  fountains  of  precious 
oil  slumbered  in  its  bosom ;  herds  of 
cattle  ranged  its  boundless  prairies; 
beasts  of  prey  lurked  in  its  forest  prim- 
eval;  and  dominating  earth  and  water 
and  every  living  creature  was  a  cold  and 
cunning  race  of  men,  whose  law  was  in- 
stinct, whose  religion  was  superstition, 
and  whose  tender  mercies  were  cruel. 
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For  the  administration  of  this  estate 
was  passed  the  famous  Ordinance  of 
1787,  which,  in  sagacity,  wisdom,  and 
statesmanship,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Few  governmental  documents  have  been 
its  peers.  The  men  who  framed  it 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  century  of  progress, 
and  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  all  ter- 
ritorial governments  from  that  day  to  this. 
Mr.  Bancroft  calls  it  the  "  great  ordi- 
nance which  alone  could  give  continuance 
to  the  Union."  Under  its  provisions 
Congress  proceeded  to  organize  the  new 
territory,  which  embraced  all  the  lands 
already  explored,  from  Canada  to  the 
Ohio,  and  westward  from  the  border  line 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi,  with 
the  tacit  pre-emption  of  all  that  in  future 
should  be  discovered  or  wrested  from  its 
rightful  owners. 

But  neither  questions  of  national  policy 
nor  the  right  of  title  could  long  hamper 
the  spirit  of  emigration.  Already  ham- 
lets were  scattered  along  the  great  water- 
ways in  the  very  heart  of  the  contested 
country.  In  the  autumn  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance,  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany effected  a  purchase  of  western  land, 
and  in  the  spring  following  a  town  was 
planted  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  Rivers.  In  honor  of 
Queen  Maria  Antoinette  of  France,  it 
was  called  Marietta:  With  the  courage 
of  faith,  these  hardy  pioneers  had  come 
to  stay,  using  the  very  boats  which  had 
brought  them  to  build  huts  for  them- 
selves. A  civil  code  was  prepared,  and 
—  for  lack  of  better  means  of  promulga- 
tion—  copies  were  made  and  nailed  to 
the  trunks  of  trees.  A  freedom-loving 
people  was  sowing  the  seed  of  a  national 
prosperity,  to  be  cherished  and  ripened 
under  free  institutions.  The  fact  that 
Gen.  St.  Clair  was  made  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory  no 
doubt  tended  to  the  popularity  of  the  Ohio 
Company's  scheme.       Flaming   circulars 
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informed  the  world  of  its  advantages. 
Washington  gave  it  his  unqualified  sanc- 
tion. Long  processions  of  black- 
hooded  wagons  emblazoned  with  the  in- 
scription, "  For  Marietta  on  the  Ohio," 
floundered  through  mud  and  forded 
streams  on  pilgrimage  hither.  Within  a 
twelvemonth,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand 
persons  reached  Marietta,  though  a  far 
smaller  number  remained  ;  for  according 
to  the  Pioneer  Ainerican  of  that  date, 
it  was  impossible  to  "  provide  convenient 
covering "  for  all  who  came.  Another 
town  was  founded  where  the  Licking 
joins  the  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Los- 
antiville,  which  happily  was  afterward 
called  Cincinnati.  In  a  pamphlet  issued 
at  the  time  by  one  who  had  been  to  the 
promised  land  and  evidently  been  griev- 
ously disappointed  is  a  crude  illustration 
representing  a  well-fed  horse  mounted  by 
a  man  "  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  con- 
fident to-morrows,"  who,  with  attitude 
alert,  displays  a  banner  with  the  device, 
"  I  am  going  to  the  Ohio  !  "  Approaching 
with  downcast  mien  are  the  ghosts  of  a 
horse  and  its  rider,  dragging  a  limp  label 
with  the  inscription,  "  I  have  been  to  the 
Ohio  !  " 

.  Although  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  provided  with  its  governmental 
statutes  and  its  executive  in  1787,  it  was 
not  until  many  years  later  that  the  posts 
of  Michilimacinac  and  Detroit  really 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  county  of  Wayne  was 
organized  in  1796,  it  embraced  all  the 
present  State  of  Michigan  and  a  portion 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Detroit  became 
the  county  seat. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided  that 
from  the  Northwest  Territory  should  be 
made,  when  the  requisite  number  of  in- 
habitants had  been  attained,  not  less 
than  three  States,  and  not  more  than  five. 
Ohio  grew  so  fast  that  she  was  first  to 
take  advantage  of  this  condition.  In 
1803  she  qualified  and  adopted  a  consti- 
tution. Meanwhile  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  divided  and  subdivided  until,  in 
1805,  there  was  created  from  it  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan.  In  the  act  admitting 
Ohio  to  the  Union,  its  northern  boundary 
was  described  as  a  "  line  running  east 
from  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michi- 


gan till  it  intersect  Lake  Erie."  The 
southern   boundary  of  the  new  Territory 

was  now  similarly  described,  while  to  the 
north   it   extended    to   the    Province   of 

Canada.  Detroit,  still  remaining  the 
county  seat  of  Wayne,  was  also  made  the 
territorial  governmental  headquarters. 
A  charter  was  adopted,  and  the  territorial 
seal  bore  the  legend,  in  Latin,  "'I he 
shoot  at  length  becomes  a  tree." 

The  northern  frontier  had  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  those  in  authority, 
in  the  short  period  of  its  occupancy  by 
the  United  States.  If  the  ambition  of 
Michigan  was  yet  unsatisfied,  it  was  at 
least  a  red-letter  day  for  her  when  she 
achieved  a  relatively  independent  exist- 
ence. In  the  hands  of  skilful  players, 
the  wild  lands  of  the  Territories  had  long 
been  operated  as  political  pawns,  given 
and  taken  at  will,  to  gain  position  or 
secure  pieces  of  greater  value.  Long 
had  she  been  a  prey  to  commercial 
avarice  and  political  jealousy.  Dissen- 
sion and  suspicion  had  hindered  hei 
growth.  Indian  hostilities  had  embar- 
rassed her.  The  slavery  question  per- 
plexed her.  When,  therefore,  the  war- 
cloud  of  18 1 2  broke  over  her,  it  seemed 
but  the  natural  culmination  of  gathering 
gloom.  While  other  colonies  were  by  no 
means  exempt,  such  vicissitudes  were 
certainly  tempered  in  proportion  to  their 
proximity  to    the  Canadian  border. 

A  few  survivors  of  1802  love  to  recall 
the  block-house  city  of  Detroit,  whose 
gabled  roofs  and  dormer-windows  con- 
fronted each  other  at  very  close  range  ; 
where  heavy  wooden  shutters  and  clumsy 
Dutch  doors  hinted  at  unwelcome  sur- 
prises ;  when  citizens  of  no  mean  condi- 
tion played  at  bowls  with  cannon-balls 
in  streets  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more 
than  a  single  plank  for  a  sidewalk ; 
when  the  only  penalty  for  racing  with 
Indian  ponies  in  that  narrow  thorough- 
fare was  visited  upon  the  luckless  pedes- 
trian who  risked  life  and  limb  if  he 
chanced  to  pass  that  way  during  the 
sport.  Yet  who  shall  convince  that  man 
of  the  superiority  of  modern  cookery, 
who  has  tasted  venison  roasted  before 
the  glowing  coals  of  a  Dutch  oven,  or 
eaten  hulled  corn  prepared  in  a  kettle 
swinging   on     pothooks    from     a    crane 
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made  fast  in  a  huge  fireplace  ?  Those  were 
confections  that  "  age  cannot  wither,  nor 
custom  stale." 

The  year  1S17-1S  was  not  so  long 
ago,  yet  it  marked  a  new  era  all  along 
the  frontier.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
land  was  put  on  the  market  at  a  fixed 
value.  Churches  and  schools  sprang  up. 
Banks  were  established.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  mail  service  was  increased  to 
a  tri- weekly  post,  and  in  some  cases  -a 
posthorn  was  provided  at  "  public  ex- 
pense." It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  incorporated 
under  the  high-sounding  name  of  "  Catho- 
lepistemiad."  There  were  to  be  thirteen 
"  didaxise  "  or  professorships,  —  all  indi- 
cated by  names  of  hybrid  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  institution  was  to  be  en- 
dowed by  a  series  of  lotteries,  and  grants 
of  land  were  to  make  a  permanent  fund 
for  its  support.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  a  singular  man, 
whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  Detroit.  It  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  declare  that, 
with  all  his  admirable  qualities,  Judge 
Woodward  was  eccentric  and  unpractical. 
Yet  he  was  the  father  of  the  first  code  of 
laws  adopted  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
It  was  also  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
laying  out  Detroit  in  a  cobweb  pattern 
whose  meshes  should  include  a  "  Campus 
Martius  "  and  a  "  Circus,"  with  avenues 
and  streets  galore. 

We  smile  at  Judge  Woodward's  lofty 
style  ;  but  a  wave  of  classical  nomencla- 
ture surged  over  the  country  in  those  days. 
Marietta,  too,  had  a  "  Campus  Martius  " 
and  a  "  Via  Sacra."  In  the  very  heart  of 
the  State  of  New  York  we  still  rush  with 
irreverent  haste  through  the  towns  of  Mar- 
cellus,  Manlius,  and  Camillus,  which  owe 
their  names  to  Judge  Woodward's  con- 
temporaries. 

It  was  in  1817  that  the  first  steamer 
broke  the  silence  of  the  great  lakes. 
"  Hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,"  says 
the   Detroit    Gazette   of  Aug.   27,   "had 


the  truly  novel  and 
scene   must  indeed 


gathered  to  witness 

grand    sight."     The 

have  been  "  truly  novel,"  since  the  "  Walk- 

in-the-Water "  was  towed    from    Buffalo, 

where  she  was  built,  by  a  "  horned  breeze," 

—  which  being  interpreted  means  several 


yokes  of  oxen,  —  her  own  propelling 
power  not  having  yet  been  tested.  The 
West  was  steadily  pressing  toward  civiliza- 
tion, although  there  are  yet  many  snares 
and  pitfalls  to  pass.  In  Detroit  the 
whipping-post  had  not  been  abandoned. 
Slaves  were  still  assessed  as  taxable  prop- 
erty. The  practice  of  duelling  was  not 
yet  extinct ;  and  the  poor  were  sold  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Hard  money  was  very 
scarce.  All  sorts  of  devices  were  em- 
ployed as  substitutes.  Paper-money,  shin- 
plasters,  even  shingles,  passed  current. 
Outside  of  Detroit,  merchants'  books 
showed  their  chief  revenues  to  be  in 
"  dicker,"  —  such  as  potatoes,  eggs, 
peltry,  and  maple  sugar.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam  on  the  lakes,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  gave  an 
impetus  to  commerce.  The  "  Western 
fever  "  was  raging  with  such  violence  that 
"at  one  time,"  says  Mr.  Farmer,  "it 
seemed  as  if  all  New  England  were  com- 
ing." Congress  granted  pre-emption 
rights  to  actual  settlers,  and  industrious, 
honest  emigrants  flocked  thither.  When 
the  government  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  to  a  little  hamlet  called 
Chicago,  Michigan  had  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  "  tree "  was  thriving. 
In  1 83 1  she  entered  upon  negotiations 
with  regard  to  her  own  admission  as  a 
State.  Although  she  then  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  adopt  a  constitution,  the  Black- 
Hawk  war,  and  afterward  the  cholera, 
delayed  the  matter  for  three  years. 
Meanwhile,  Ohio  caught  the  infection  of 
speculation.  In  the  Maumee  valley, 
times  were  flush.  In  1834,  steamboats 
built  at  Sandusky  and  Perrysburg  rivalled 
the  navy  of  Detroit.  The  valley  was 
always  outlined  with  white  emigrant 
trains.  The  value  of  real  estate  advanced 
from  day  to  day.  Every  one  expected 
to  get  rich  in  spite  of  himself.  Manufac- 
tures languished.  Mechanics  put  away 
their  tools.  Farmers  trusted  to  Provi- 
dence to  till  their  land.  Merchants  pros- 
pered and  hoarded  their  gains.  Men  in 
the  professions  were  fain  to  shut  their 
books  to  compute  the  wealth  which  their 
wild  lands  were  sure  to  bring.  To  work 
became  intolerable.  The  staple  com- 
modity put  upon  the  market  was  an  en- 
graved map  of  "  one  continuous  city  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids."  Corner  lots  and  water  lots 
were  choice  property  in  this  Eldorado  of 
the  prairie.  As  to  money,  that  was  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Any  one  who  chose 
could  issue  fractional  currency,  to  be  re- 
deemed in  stipulated  values  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  signer. 

Two  small  rival  towns,  like  sentries  of 
opposing  armies,  kept  the  approach  of 
the  Maumee  River,  —  Port  Lawrence 
above,  Vistula  below.  As  a  party  to  the 
purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Port 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo, 
induced  the  two  towns  to  unite  under 
the  name  of  "Toledo,"  so  called,  it  is 
said,  because  of  its  geographical  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  Spanish  city  of  that 
name.  In  the  American  Toledo  there 
were  no  churches,  no  schools,  and  no 
sidewalks,  in  1834. 

A  ruling  spirit  in  that  region  was  Major 
B.  F.  Stickney,  whose  eccentricity  was 
only  equalled  by  his  uprightness.  Intelli- 
gent and  ambitious,  he  was  possessed  of 
some  learning  and  pretended  to  a 
great  deal.  His  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
"Molly  Stark"  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a 
woman  of  rare  good  sense,  however  unable 
to  restrain  her  husband's  vagaries.  When- 
ever opportunity  offered,  he  unhesitatingly 
seized  it  to  make  himself  conspicuous. 
To  his  sons  he  gave  the  names  of  the 
numerals, —  "One,"  "Two,"  "Three." 
His  daughters,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest,  whom  he  honored  by  calling 
"Mary,"  for  his  wife,  were  named  after 
the  States.  Almost  every  pioneer  town 
has  its  odd  genius,  who  is  also  its  good 
angel.  What  Judge  Woodward  was  to 
Detroit,  Toledo  found  in  Major  Stickney. 
When  it  was  but  a  wooded  hamlet,  it  was 
he  who  welcomed  the  new-comer  and 
cherished  the  town. 

The  new  year  of  1 835  saw  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a 
State.  Already  she  numbered  many  more 
inhabitants  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
required,  and  in  pursuance  of  her  inten- 
tion a  convention  had  been  called  to  meet 
in  April,  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, when  a  new  obstacle  confronted  her. 
When  her  northern  boundary  was  defined, 
the  "  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan  " 
was  supposed  to  be  much    farther  north 


than  it  really  is,  and  a  "line  drawn  cast  " 
from  lake  to  lake,  as  the  act  diret  ted, 
would  fall  between  the  Maumee  River  and 
Detroit.  Indeed  it  was  so  indicated  by 
a  pencil-line  on  the  primitive  map  used 
by  the  government  in  17S7,  when  tin- 
ordinance  was  under  consideration,  [ust 
before  Ohio  was  admitted,  however,  an 
old  hunter  accidentally  brought  this  feet 
to  the  notice  of  the  Ohio  convention, 
then  in  session.  The  discovery  aroused 
not  a  little  solicitude,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volved the  loss  of  a  fertile  tract  of  land, 
five  miles  wide  at  the  western  end,  and 
eight  miles  wide  at  the  eastern  end.  As 
a  safeguard,  therefore,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  which 
provided  that  if  the  northern  boundary 
line  were  found  not  to  intersect  Lake  Erie, 
or  to  intersect  it  east  of  the  Maumee,  the 
boundary  should  be  established  by  a  "  line 
running  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape 
of  Miami  Bay."  This  question  was  not 
brought  up  when  Ohio  was  admitted  ;  nor 
was  the  boundary  line  accurately  de- 
scribed two  years  after,  when  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  was  organized. 

In  181 2,  circumstances  arose  which 
induced  Ohio  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a 
survey  under  the  proviso  in  her  Consti- 
tution. It  was  not,  however,  until  181 7 
that  William  Harris  was  directed  to  run 
and  mark  the  line  in  conformity  with 
what  Ohio  was  pleased  to  regard  the 
spirit  of  the  ordinance ;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  "  Harris  line  "  was  run  accord- 
ing to  the  proviso.  Subsequently,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  territorial  governor,  the 
surveyor-general  ordered  another  survey, 
which  adhered  more  nearly  to  the  origi- 
nal "pencil-mark"  on  the  old  map, — 
so  Michigan  claimed,  —  and  therefore 
confirmed  the  letter  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  This  was  called  the  "  Fulton 
line,"  from  the  name  of  the  surveyor. 

Naturally  much  anxiety  was  felt  by 
those  living  in  the  contested  country, 
most  of  whom  inclined  toward  Ohio. 
An  important  factor  in  their  loyalty  no 
doubt  was  the  substantial  reward  which 
was  sure  to  be  realized  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
Thus  Toledo's  future  hung  in  a  balance. 
Mr.  Way    facetiously    says :     "  The    few 
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inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek 
(Toledo)  suddenly  became  convinced 
that  they  were  living  in  the  wrong  State, 
and  if  by  going  into  Ohio  the  place 
would  not  be  more  healthy,  it  would 
certainly  be  more  profitable."  Gov. 
Robert  Lucas  thus  found  himself  aided 
and  abetted  in  a  scheme  which  well 
accorded  with  his  own  inclination,  when 
he  received  petitions  from  many  dwellers 
in  the  debatable  district,  asking  to  be- 
come citizens  of  Ohio. 

For  years,  with  certain  unimportant 
local  exceptions,  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan had  claimed  and  exercised  control 
over  the  territory  embraced  by  the  Harris 
and  Fulton  lines.  Now,  however,  that 
Michigan  was  a  postulant  for  statehood, 
lest  she  should  come  to  regard  posses- 
sion nine  tenths  of  the  law,  Gov. 
Lucas  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio,  asserting  jurisdiction  over  the 
disputed  tract,  and  recommending  legis- 
lation to  support  that  claim.  On  the 
23d  of  February,  1835,  in  conformity 
with  the  governor's  suggestion,  such  an 
act  was  passed.  It  also  extended  the  lim- 
its of  the  northern  counties  to  the  Harris 
line,  and  erected  townships  therein,  with 
authority  to  elect  town  officers.  More- 
over, three  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  run  and  re-mark  the  Harris  line. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  interval  between 
Gov.  Lucas's  message  and  the  action  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  an  urgent  com- 
munication from  its  acting  governor, 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  led  the  legislative 
council  of  Michigan  to  enact  ra  statute 
wherein  it  was  made  a  criminal  offence 
to  accept  or  exercise  office  in  any  part 
of  that  territory  except  under  the 
authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  the  Territory  of 
Michigan.  Gov.  Mason  ordered  his 
adjutant-general,  Joseph  W.  Brown,  to 
resist  the  invader.  Governor  Lucas  pre- 
pared to  invade.  No  time  was  lost. 
Ohio  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 
With  sharp  retort,  Michigan  took  it  up. 
Human  nature  was  human  nature,  even 
in  the  "good  old  times."  Both  parties 
were  aflame  with  zealous  partisanship. 
Recruiting  began  in  State  and  Territory. 
Muster  rolls  were  revised.  Officers 
brushed  up  their  uniforms  and  polished 


their  accoutrements.  Ancestral  swords 
were  unsheathed  and  brightened. 

When  Col.  Van  Vleet's  regiment  was 
recruiting  in  Perrysburg,  a  drummer 
was  employed  to  "wake  up  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants"  by  marching 
the  livelong  day  up  and  down  Front 
Street.  The  man  was  a  giant  in  propor- 
tions, called  "Big  Odle."  His  dress  was 
motley,  and  his  drum  looked  like  a  toy 
in  his  hands.  Around  his  "two-story, 
bell-crowned  white  hat"  he  wore  the 
inscription,  "Recruiting  for  the  war." 
For  days  the  incessant  drumming  was 
kept  up.  Court  was  in  session,  and  as 
the  music  passed  and  repassed,  the  judge, 
much  annoyed,  ordered  it  stopped.  Odle 
refused  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  under  military,  not  civil  authority, 
and  went  on  beating  his  drum.  The 
judge  had  the  man  arrested,  and  sum- 
moned Capt.  Scott  to  appear  before  the 
court.  That  officer  replied  that  he  was 
under  orders  to  employ  music  for  re- 
cruiting purposes,  and  until  relieved  by 
a  superior  officer  the  drummer  must 
continue  to  do  his  duty.  "Mr.  Sheriff," 
roared  the  irate  judge,  "take  Capt. 
Scott  and  his  music-organ  to  jail  and 
lock  them  up  ! "  The  captain  assured 
the  sheriff  that  he  should  resist  and  de- 
clare martial  law  if  he  were  interfered 
with.  Odle  offered  to  defend  himself 
with  his  natural  weapons,  and  the  matter 
dropped.  Immediately  the  marching 
and  drumming  were  resumed.  Then  the 
judge  asked  the  captain  if  he  would 
kindly  request  his  drummer  to  take 
another  route.  It  was  too  late.  Odle's 
occupation  was  gone.  Capt.  Scott's 
roster  was  full. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1835,  Gov. 
Lucas  and  his  party,  escorted  by  a  guard 
of  six  hundred  men,  set  out  to  re-mark 
the  Harris  line.  Gov.  Mason  awaited 
them  in  Toledo  with  a  force  twice  as 
large.  The  whole  country  was  wildly 
excited.  At  the  supreme  moment,  how- 
ever, when  a  collision  seemed  imminent, 
two  commissioners  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, Col.  B.  C.  Howard  and  Hon. 
Richard  Rush,  with  instructions  to  ar- 
range some  compromise  by  which  blood- 
shed might  be  averted.  They  proposed 
to  re-mark  the  Harris  line,  at  the  same 
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time  providing  that  the  people  residing 
in  the  territory  under  discussion  "should 
be  left  to  their  own  government,  obeying 
the  one  jurisdiction  or  the  other,  as  they 
prefer,  without  molestation,  until  the 
close  of  the  next  session  of  Congress." 
To  this  Gov.  Lucas  reluctantly  acceded, 
disbanding  his  little  army,  regarding  the 
arrangement  as  made  with  the  President 
rather  than  with  the  young  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan.  While  Gov. 
Mason  did  not  positively  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  such  an  agreement,  he  kept  his 
troops  within  call  and  continued  recruit- 
ing. He  issued  orders  to  arrest  the 
surveyors  "  the  moment  they  stick  the 
first  stake  in  the  soil  of  Michigan." 
Nevertheless,  Gov.  Lucas  and  his  survey- 
ing party  undertook  to  proceed  with  their 
work.  When  but  half  done,  the  sheriff 
of  Monroe  County  and  a  mounted  posse 
arrested  a  number  of  persons.  Others 
only  escaped  with  the  marks  of  precipi- 
tate retreat.  "No  one  was  wounded," 
confesses  an  eye-witness,  "although  a 
ball  from  the  enemy  passed  through  the 
clothing  of  one  of  the  men." 

About  the  same  time  an  attempt  to 
elect  town  officers  for  Toledo  produced 
a  great  ferment.  The  Ohio  flag  was  torn 
down  and  several  citizens  were  "  kid- 
napped "  —  to  use  their  own  words  — 
"  by  those  bands  of  ruffians  of  the  United 
States,  hanging  upon  the  northern  border 
of  Ohio."  Here  let  it  be  explained  that, 
according  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the 
President  has  no  power  to  repeal  laws 
which  a  territorial  council  may  pass,  al- 
though such  laws  may  be  annulled  by 
Congress,  but  unless  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution they  prevail  until  annulled. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
"persecution,"  the  citizens  of  Toledo 
held  a  meeting  to  consider  measures  for 
their  own  protection ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  proclamation  from  Gen.  Brown  to 
the  effect  that  "before  Ohio  should  ex- 
tend her  jurisdiction  over  this  part  of 
her  constitutional  limits,  she  would  have 
to  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  that 
portion  of  her  citizens  who  had  hereto- 
fore been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mich- 
igan," the  meeting  unanimously  resolved 
to  support  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Ohio.     Gov.  Mason  relied  upon  the  Pres- 


ident's sanction,  and  hardened  his  heart 
Ohio  continued  aggressive.  The  doctors 
of  the  law  in  Washington  were  at  their 
wits'  end,  and  not  altogether  harmonious. 
If  President  Jackson  inclined  to  the  side 
of  Ohio,  as  it  was  whispered,  his  at 
torney-general  leaned  toward  Michigan 
as  having  the  better  case.  Undoubtedly 
the  position  was  difficult.  When  Indiana 
came  into  the  Union,  in  18 16,  Congress 
had  given  her  a  strip  off  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Territory  was  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
Two  years  later  Illinois  was  admitted, 
her  northern  border  encroaching  on  the 
domain  of  another  State.  Now  there- 
fore, from  interested  motives,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  were  Ohio's  natural  allies. 
Michigan  was  friendless,  and  a  political 
contest  was  approaching.  The  tempta- 
tion was  great  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
stronger  party.  And  yet,  as  long  as  she 
remained  a  Territory,  Michigan  was  a 
ward  of  the  government. 

Gov.  Lucas  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  to  meet  early  in 
June,  which  passed  an  act  to  "  prevent 
forcible  abduction  of  the  citizens  of 
Ohio."  An  act  was  also  passed  creating 
the  new  county  of  Lucas,  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Wood  County  and  its 
late  extension,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Sandusky  County.  It  also  directed  that 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  be  held  in 
Toledo,  the  county  seat,  "  at  any  con- 
venient house,"  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  September  following.  One  of  the 
chief  sufferers  from  "abduction"  was 
Major  Stickney,  who  was  forcibly  carried 
off  and  imprisoned,  as  he  himself  says, 
"  for  the  monstrous  crime  of  acting  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  election  within  the 
State  of  Ohio."  Another,  refusing  to 
ride  away  peaceably,  was  forced  to  go, 
his  feet  tied  together  under  his  horse. 
Still  another,  closely  pursued,  ran  a  race 
for  liberty,  and  won  it,  eluding  his  pur- 
suers by  jumping  into  the  river  astride  a 
saw-log  and  using  feet  and  hands  for 
paddles. 

Michigan  had  appropriated  $200,000 
to  arm  for  defence.  Ohio  voted  $300,000 
to  "  carry  on  the  war."  Both  parties  had 
reported  and  appealed  to  President  Jack- 
son, who  refused  to  "  handle  "  the  case. 
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Now  Ohio  sent  three  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Swayne,  Allen,  and  Disbrow,  to 

confer  with  him.  Again  he  advised  the 
plan  submitted  by  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Howard,  but  Michigan  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  compromise.  She  continued  to 
employ  spies  to  report  persons  holding 
office  under  Ohio  within  the  disputed 
territory,  and  many  arrests  were  made. 
Ill-feeling  thrived,  and  the  quarrel  grew. 
All  summer  the  jealous  factions  watched 
each  other,  each  fearing  to  be  outwitted 
by  the  other.  The  Ohio  militia  was  di- 
rected to  report  for  service.  On  the  part 
of  Michigan,  the  "  Detroit  Light  Dra- 
goons "  and  the  "  Brady  Guards  "  awaited 
the  command  to  march  to  the  "  con- 
templated bloody  field."  Troubles  waxed 
hotter  with  the  rising  thermometer. 

The  "  first  Monday  in  September" 
was  drawing  near,  —  the  day  so  long  ago 
appointed  for  holding  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  for  Lucas  County.  Such  an 
act  was  in  open  defiance  of  Gov.  Mason's 
proclamation,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
event  he  had  directed  Gen.  Brown  to  be 
prepared  to  prevent  any  one  from  exer- 
cising office  in  the  controverted  tract.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Michigan 
troops  began  to  gather.  On  Sunday, 
the  6th,  Gen.  Brown  arrived  in  Toledo 
with  a  formidable  army.  "Thousands 
of  territorial  volunteers,"  says  an  eye- 
witness of  the  episode,  "  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maumee  and  waited  for 
Ohio's  forlorn  hope." 

The  judges,  meanwhile,  were  secretly 
gathered  in  Maumee,  a  few  miles  distant, 
ready  to  proceed  the  next  morning  under 
escort  to  Toledo,  where  they  were  to 
organize  the  court.  That  evening,  how- 
ever, a  scout  brought  in  the  startling 
intelligence  that  the  Michigan  troops 
occupied  Toledo  in  force.  Judge  and 
soldier  were  alike  terrified.  Both  hesi- 
tated. To  the  soldier's  credit,  —  let  his- 
tory record,  —  his  courage  got  the  better 
of  his  alarm.  Valiantly  a  handful  of 
doughty  men  responded  to  their  leader's 
appeal  to  "  carry  out  the  hazardous  un- 
dertaking." The  court  hesitated.  Col. 
Van  Vleet  grew  impatient,  and  at  last 
exclaimed,  "  If  you  are  women,  go 
home;  if  you  are  men,  do  your  duty  as 
judges  of   the  Court;    I  will  do    mine." 


That  settled  the  question.  With  many  a 
fear,  the  interpreters  of  the  law  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  its  de- 
fenders. Soon  after  midnight,  the  little 
cortege,  mounted  and  armed,  set  out 
on  its  perilous  journey.  At  dawn  on 
Monday  they  silently  entered  the  sleep- 
ing city  of  Toledo.  In  a  schoolhouse 
that  stood  near  the  canal,  where  Wash- 
ington Street  crosses  it,  the  court  was 
quickly  opened,  and  as  quickly  adjourned. 
It  is  said  that  the  proceedings  were 
written  on  loose  sheets  and  placed  in 
the  clerk's  tall,  bell-crowned  hat  for 
safety.  Elated  with  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  their  work,  the  officers  of  the 
court  betook  themselves  to  a  tavern  not 
far  off,  and  were  making  merry  over  their 
master-stroke,  when  some  wag  gave  the 
alarm  of  pursuit.  Hastily  retreating  to 
a  neighboring  wood,  they  escaped  the 
enemy,  but  lost  their  records  with  the 
hat  which  some  envious  bough  had 
knocked  off  in  the  clerk's  precipitate 
flight.  As  soon  as  they  made  the  dis- 
covery, despite  the  menacing  dangers, 
they  turned  back  and,  stealthily  retrac- 
ing their  steps,  at  last  recovered  the  hat 
and  its  precious  contents.  Thereby 
Ohio  scored  a  victory.  To  celebrate  it, 
Col.  Van  Vleet  ordered  two  salutes, 
which  carried  the  news  to  the  disap- 
pointed enemy  still  watching  in  Toledo 
for  the  arrival  of  the  court.  "They 
were  unacquainted  with  Ohio's  legal 
practice,"  say  Judge  Tuttle,  with  a  touch 
of  humor,  "  and  did  not  look  for  mid- 
night tribunals  in  dark  schoolrooms." 

The  day  following,  all  mounted  and 
equipped,  the  beardless  young  governor 
with  his  adjutant-general  and  staff  attend- 
ant, resplendent  in  gold  lace  and  shimmer- 
ing epaulettes,  and  wearing  the  plumed 
cocked  hat  of  office,  reviewed  their 
troops.  The  motley  host,  whether  in 
homespun  or  regulation  blue,  in  bearskin 
caps  or  palm-leaf  hats,  with  clanking 
sword  or  flint-lock  musket  and  powder- 
horn,  marched  and  countermarched  in 
orderly  array,  until  at  last  they  were 
drawn  up  before  their  leader  to  await  the 
word  of  command.  It  was  a  brave  sight. 
But  it  came  to  pass  that  the  governor's 
harangue  was  cut  short  by  an  order  for 
his  removal  from  office,  owing  doubtless 
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to  over-much  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  So  the  Michigan  contingent  folded 
their  tents,  packed  their  knapsacks  and, 
followed  by  a  long  and  imposing  train  of 
baggage-wagons  and  a  solitary  piece  of 
artillery,  hied  them  home  again.  Oddly 
enough,  it  chanced  to  be  the  anniversary 
of  Perry's  victory,  which  furnished  an 
occasion  for  conviviality  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  intended ;  and 
if  the  toasts  drunk  and  the  speeches 
made  were  impassioned,  we  must  accord 
to  the  fathers  a  tact  which  many  a  de- 
scendant might  covet. 

Michigan  was  thus  delivered  from  a 
dilemma  from  which  she  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  extricate  herself.  Her  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  depended  upon  the 
amicable  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question ;  yet  neither  she  nor  Ohio 
would  yield  the  point  of  issue.  It  was 
not  until  the  succeeding  June  that  an 
act  was  passed  to  admit  her,  and  that 
was  hampered  with  the  condition  that 
she  concede  the  boundary  which  Ohio 
claimed,  and  for  which  in  compensation 
Michigan  was  offered  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. For  some  time  she  remained  in- 
tractable, but  so  eager  were  her  already 
elected  State  officers  to  assume  their  new 
responsibilities,  that  in  an  irregular  con- 
vention —  sometimes  called  the  "  Frost- 
bitten Convention,"  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
in     December,     1836  —  self-constituted 


delegates  went  through  the  form  of  ai 
cepting  the  terms  offered  by  Cong] 
This  action  was  immediately  ratified  by 
the  legislative  council  of  Michigan,  and 
on  the  26th  of  January,  [837,  the 
twenty-sixth  star  was  set  in  the  field  of 
the  Union  flag,  and  called  "  Michigan." 

The  same  year  the  State  Legislature 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $13,658.79,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  "Toledo  war/' 
The  new  State  chose  for  its  motto, 
"  Tuebor,"  "  I  defend."  The  device,  rep- 
resenting a  man  on  a  peninsula  carrying 
a  gun,  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the 
boundary  dispute,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances was  rather  a  grim  sarcasm.  In 
1846,  Major  Stickney  recovered  three 
hundred  dollars  for  damages  to  his  per- 
son, property,  and  dignity.  One  old 
horse  paid  the  penalty  of  the  quarrel  with 
his  life,  and  left  his  bones  to  bleach  on 
the  inglorious  field,  for  which  his  owner, 
Lewis  E.  Bailey,  received  indemnity,  ten 
years  after,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars 
with  interest. 

Each  governor,  of  the  two  powers  con- 
fronting each  other  in  the  Toledo  war, 
believed  himself  to  have  a  show  of  justice  : 
but  right  or  wrong,  each  meant  to  pos- 
sess the  goodly  land.  The  subsequent 
admission  of  Michigan,  with  an  added 
slice  of  valuable  land  worth  many  times 
the  tract  wrested  from  her,  has  proved 
ample  consolation  for  defeat. 


LIFE  AND  LOVE. 

By  William  Francis  Barnard. 

C^E'S  hope  it  was  that  Love  might  live  for  aye  ; 
Life's  hope  it  was  that  Life  would  never  die  : 
Each  heard  the  other  sometimes  pause  and  sigh, 
Fearful  that  Death  might  call  it  hence,  away. 
Sighing,  Love  turned  toward  Life ;  Life,  day  by  day 
Losing  its  pride,  let  other  hopes  go  by 
For  the  one  hope  :   that  in  futurity 
It  might  but  share  Love's  fate,  —  or  go  or  stay. 
What  could  Life  do  with  eyesight,  ears,  or  breath ; 
What  could  it  do  with  speech,  — if  'twere  its  doom 
To  be,  and  know  that  there  was  left  no  room 
For  Love,  in  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath  : 

To  know  that  Love  had  gone  through  depths  of  gloom 
The  indistinguishable  way  of  death  ? 
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Bv  Frederick  Hull  Cogswell. 


ABOUT  a  mile  and  a  half  back  from 
New  Haven  harbor,  and  plainly 
visible  for  many  miles  away,  rise 
two  steep  bluffs,  each  about  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  plain 
below  is  spread  the  beautiful  City  of  Elms. 
Not  a  quarter  of  its  structures  are  visible 
from  these  elevations,  so  thick  is  the  foli- 
age of  the  stately  elms  that  arch  the 
streets  and  almost  bury  the  residences  in 
their  shadows.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
an  occasional  church  spire  pointing  its 
white  finger  upward  through  the  trees,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discern  where  the 
city's  boundaries  really  are. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  bluffs  has 
been  converted  into  a  park,  which  is  as- 
cended from  different  points  by  a  series 
of  drives  through  the  delightful  woods  that 
cover  all  its  sides  except  the  one  fronting 
the  city  and  harbor.  The  park's  twin 
sister,  West  Rock,  still  preserves  for  the 
most  part  its  primitive  wildness.  Except- 
ing here  and  there  an  encroachment  of 
the  woodman's  axe  and  the  drill  and  blast 
of  the  quarryman,  little  change  has  taken 
place  since  two  of  the  regicide  judges  of 
Charles  the  First  dwelt  in  the  seclusion  of 
its  forest.  The  Park  Commission,  how- 
ever, not  insensible  to  its  availability  for 
public  purposes,  has  recently  acquired  it, 
and  its  single  drive  will  soon  be  but  one 
of  many. 

Late  one  August  afternoon  several  boys 
of  larger  growth  found  themselves  on  the 
top  of  West  Rock  for  a  night  of  camping. 
There  were  Fabian,  a  young  lawyer ;  Bangs, 
a  full-fledged  doctor ;  Ford,  a  student  in 
the  doctor's  office ;  Graham,  a  clergy- 
man ;  Fennell,  a  newspaper  man ;  and 
the  writer,  whose  occupation  is  of  no  ac- 
count. Fabian,  who  was  the  oldest  of 
the  party,  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  thirty-two,  but  was  still  able,  in  spite 
of  his  decrepitude,  to  enjoy  himself. 

"  1  never  so  pitied  the  regicides  as  to- 
night," said  the  doctor,  as  he  gave  the  fire  a 
poke  and  settled  back  snugly  in  his  blanket. 
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"Well,  that's  good  !  Why  are  your 
sympathies  moved  so  particularly  to-night 
for  Messrs.  Whalley  and  Goffe?"  asked 
Fabian. 

"Because  they  couldn't  come  out  on 
the  brow  of  the  rock  and  build  a  fire  like 
this,  as  fearlessly  as  we  are  doing,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellows  !  "  groaned  Fabian. 

"Why  won't  somebody  tell  us  the  story 
of  the  unfortunate  judges  right  here  by 
our  camp  fire,  within  a  few  rods  of  their 
hiding  place?"  exclaimed  Fennell. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Ford.  "  Who  shall  tell 
it?" 

"Why,  the  doctor,  of  course,"  said 
Graham,  who  knew  that  the  doctor  knew 
all  about  it.  And  we  all  echoed,  "  The 
doctor,  of  course  !  "  and  the  doctor  easily 
yielded. 

"When  Charles  the  First  was  finally 
impeached  as  an  enemy  of  the  people,  a 
commission  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  lords,  generals,  colonels,  aldermen, 
knights,  baronets,  private  citizens,  and 
country  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  try 
him  ;  but  only  about  eighty  actually  sat. 
Among  these  who  condemned  the  king 
to  death  were  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Henry 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law ;  Edward  Whalley, 
his  cousin  ;  Gen.  William  Goffe,  Whalley's 
son-in-law ;  Col.  John  Dixwell,  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  a  member  of  the  par- 
liamentary army  ;  and  Gen.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, an  ancestor  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
it  has  been  said,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
When  Charles  the  Second  was  restored, 
the  question  soon  arose  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  those  who  had  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  late  king,  —  the  'regicides,'  as  they 
were  called.  Charles  was  not  vindictive, 
but  was  a  willing  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  around  him  who  clamored  for  re- 
venge. Twenty-four  of  the  regicides  were 
now  dead,  sixteen  had  left  the  country, 
and  nineteen  remained  at  home.  When 
Charles  came   to  the  throne  he  promised 
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indemnity  to  all  the  regicides  save  such 
as  Parliament  should  except,  it  evidently 
being  understood  that  Charles's  promise 
meant  nothing,  and  that  Parliament  should 
do  as  it  liked  about  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Parliament  excepted  the  whole  nineteen 
from  the  royal  indemnity,  and  condemned 
them  all  to  death,  together  with  all  the 
lawyers  and  executioners  then  alive  who 
had  participated  in  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  king.  Ten  of  these  were  be- 
headed, Gen.  Harrison  being  the  first  to 
suffer.     The  rest  were  finally  pardoned. 

"  Whalley  and  Goffe  were  among  those 
whose  names  were  published  in  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  within  two  weeks  or  for- 
feit pardon.  A  royalist  pardon  at  that 
time  was  equivalent  to  a  death  warrant, 
and  most  of  those  whose  names  were  thus 
published  were  just  then  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter.  Whalley  and  GofTe 
had  taken  a  sea  voyage. 

"  Little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  ca- 
reer of  those  who  fled,  except  in  the  case 
of  Whalley,  Goffe,  and  Dixwell.  The  first 
two  arrived  at  Boston,  July  27,  1660,  and 
immediately  called  on  Governor  Endi- 
cott,  who  treated  them  with  the  most 
distinguished  consideration.  They  then 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  they  intended 
to  reside.  When  they  left  England, 
Charles  had  not  yet  been  made  king,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  se- 
crecy on  their  part.  Still,  having  heard 
the  news  while  on  shipboard,  they  con- 
cluded,    after     consulting     with     some 
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friends,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  live 
quietly  for  a  time  and  await  develop- 
ments. They  mingled,  however,  in  the 
best  society,  being  always  received  as 
distinguished  guests  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Gen.  Goffe  appeared 
to  be  a  very  religious  man,  and  entered 
into   the  worship  of  the  colonists,  often 


officiating  as  lay  preacher  and  expound- 
ing  the   Scriptures.      He    was   a   good 

speaker,  had  been  a  man  of  much  influ 
ence  in  Parliament  and  in  the  army,  and 
had  been  seriously  mentioned  as  a  possi 
ble  successor  to  Cromwell. 

"They  were  not  invariably  treated  with 
respect,  however,  for  there  were  in  Boston 
some  people  of  strong  royalist  proclivities, 
who  looked  upon  these  gentlemen  as  the 
murderers  of  their  king,  and  insults  and 
acts  of  rudeness  from  such  were  common. 
These  acts  were  carried  so  far  that  in  one 
instance  a  man  was  arrested  and  placed 
under  bonds  for  his  future  behavior. 
President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  in  his 
book  about  the  regicides,  relates  this 
story  concerning  their  stay  in  Boston  :  — 

" '  While  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a 
gallant  person  there,  some  say  a  fencing 
master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  for  the 
purpose,  walked  for  several  days,  chal- 
lenging and  defying  any  to  play  with 
him  at  swords.  At  length  one  of  the 
judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cheese  wrapped 
in  a  napkin  for  a  shield,  with  a  broom- 
stick, whose  mop  he  had  dipped  in  dirty 
puddle  water  as  he  passed  along,  mounted 
the  stage.  The  fencing  master  railed  at 
him  for  his  insolence,  and  bade  him  be- 
gone. The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon 
which  the  gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him 
with  his  sword  to  drive  him  off.  A  ren- 
counter ensued  ;  the  judge  received  the 
sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until 
he  drew  the  broom  over  his  mouth,  and 
gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers. 
The  latter  made  another  pass,  and  plun- 
ging his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught 
and  held  in  the  cheese  till  the  broom  was 
drawn  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge 
the  sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop 
was  rubbed  gently  all  over  his  face. 
Upon  this  the  gentleman  let  fall  or  laid 
aside  his  smallsword,  and  took  up  the 
broadsword,  and  came  at  him  with  that  ; 
upon  which  the  judge  said,  "  Stop,  sir  ! 
Hitherto  I  have  only  played  with  you, 
and  not  attempted  to  hurt  you  ;  but  if 
you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad- 
sword, know  that  I  will  certainly  take 
your  life  !  "  The  firmness  and  detenu i- 
nateness  with  which  he  spoke  struck  the 
gentleman,    who,    desisting,    exclaimed, 
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-  Who  can  you  be  ?  You  are  either  Goffe, 
Whalley,  or  the  devil,  for  there  was  no 
other  man  in  England  that  could  beat 
me  !  "  And  so  the  disguised  judge  re- 
tired into  obscurity,  leaving  the  spectators 
to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  the  scene  and 
the  vanquishment  of  the  boasting  cham- 
pion.    Hence   it   is    proverbial  in  some 
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parts  of  New  England,  in  speaking  of  a 
champion  at  athletic  and  other  exercises, 
to  say  that  none  can  beat  him  but  Goffe, 
Whalley,  or  the  devil.' 

"  A  copy  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  of*  exceptions  ' 
to  itself,  reached  Boston  in  November, 
and  it  was  found  that  among  those  in- 
cluded in  the  exceptions  were  Whalley 
and  Goffe.  These  gentlemen  and  their 
friends  were  filled  with  consternation, 
and  the  political  pot  of  Boston  was  set 
boiling  vigorously.  The  relations  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  the  mother 
country  were  already  somewhat  strained, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  harboring  of 
the  regicide  judges  would  make  serious 
trouble.  The  matter  drifted  along  with- 
out anything  in  particular  being  done, 
until  the  21st  of  February,  when 
Governor  Endicott  called  a  council  to 
decide  what  to  do.  Four  days  later,  the 
regicides  relieved  the  embarrassment  by 
withdrawing  from  the  colony  voluntarily. 
Shortly  after  they  had  left,  a  royal  proc- 
lamation arrived,  denouncing  them  as 
traitors,  and  commanding  that  they  be 
given  up  to  the  authorities  and  sent  to 
England. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  February, 
1661,  the  two  judges,  accompanied  by  a 
few  friends,  started  quietly  for  New 
Haven  on  horseback  by  way  of  Spring- 
field.      It  was  in  an  old-fashioned  New 


England  winter,  and  the  tedious  journey 
was  taken  through  deep  snow  and  over 
an  almost  unbroken  country.  They 
reached  Hartford  on  Saturday,  and 
stopped  to  pay  their  respects  to  Governor 
John  Winthrop.  He  received  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  entertained  them  for 
three  or  four  days,  introducing  them  to 
the  prominent  citizens,  and  extending  a 
most  generous  hospitality.  A  man  named 
Lobden  guided  them  to  New  Haven, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  7  th  of  March, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport.  On  the  27  th,  news  of  the 
proclamation  reached  New  Haven.  A 
consultation  was  held,  and  a  course  of 
action  decided  upon.  The  next  day 
they  appeared  on  the  streets,  bade  their 
acquaintances  farewell,  and  made  a  for- 
mal and  public  departure  for  New  Am- 
sterdam. When  they  reached  Milford, 
ten  miles  below,  they  had  their  arrival 
announced,  appeared  on  the  streets  and 
met  the  citizens,  and  showed  every  indi- 
cation of  being  travellers  journeying 
southward  ;  but  at  night,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing' toward  New  Amsterdam,  they 
came  back  to  New  Haven  and  remained 
concealed  at  Mr.  Davenport's,  according 
to  programme. 

"  Two  Boston  officers  named  Breedon 
and  Crowne  had  been  very  active  in  at- 
tempting to  apprehend  the  regicides,  and 
earned  the  contempt  of  the  community  by 
their  zeal  in  the  matter.  Governor  Endicott 
finally  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
England  to  arrest  the  fugitives  and  send 
them  to  London.  The  royal  warrant  was 
clumsily  worded.  It  was  addressed,  '  To 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved,  the  present 
governor  or  other  magistrate  or  magis- 
trates of  our  plantation  of  New  England.' 
There  was  no  '  Plantation  of  New  Eng- 
land.' The  territory  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  was  occupied  by  distinct 
and  separate  colonies,  none  of  which  was 
called  '  Our  plantation  of  New  England.' 
Governor  Endicott,  however,  waived  legal 
nicety,  and,  without  even  calling  his 
council  to  advise,  issued  a  warrant  and 
gave  it  to  two  young  traders  named  Kel- 
lond  and  Kirk  to  search  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  and  gave  them  letters  to 
the  governors  of  the  other  colonies. 

"  They  left  Boston  on  Monday,  the  6th 
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of  May,  and  reached  Hartford  on  the 
ioth,  where  they  called  on  Governor  Win- 
throp.  He  told  them  that  the  two  gen- 
tlemen in  question  had  passed  through 
the  town  several  days  before,  but  he 
would  nevertheless  make  a  thorough 
search.  The  officers  passed  on,  de- 
lighted with  the  governor,  and  the  next 
day  arrived  at  Guilford,  where  William 
Leete,  deputy  and  acting  governor  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony,  lived.  They 
found  the  governor  at  home,  and  with 
him  a  number  of  gentlemen.  When  the 
papers  were  laid  before  him,  he  began 
reading  them  aloud,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  two  officers.  They  finally  interrupted 
and  asked,  '  Would  his  Honor  please  not 
read  so  loud?  It  is  convenient  to  be 
more  private  in  such  concernments  as 
these.'  The  governor  then  took  them 
aside  and  told  them  he  *  had  not  seen 
the  two  colonels,  not  in  nine  weeks.' 
They  informed  him  that  they  had  reason 
to  believe  that*' the  two  colonels'  had 
been  seen  in  the  colony  much  more 
recently  than  •  nine  weeks,'  and  demanded 
fresh  horses  and  a  warrant  for  their  arrest. 
Governor  Leete  appeared  to  them  very 
deliberate. 

"  In  the  mean  while  news  of  what  was 
afoot  had  spread  through  the  town,  the 
result  of  the  'reading  aloud.'  While 
the  officers  were  waiting  at  the  inn  for 
the  govenor's  decision,  a  man  named 
Scranton  (or  Crampton)  told  them 
that  the  two  colonels  were  at  that  very 
moment  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport 
in  New  Haven,  and  '  without  all  question 
Deputy  Leete  knew  as  much.'  He  said 
that  Mr.  Davenport  had  '  put  in  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  fresh  provisions  at  one 
time  into  his  house,  and  that  it  was  im- 
agined it  was  purposely  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  them.'  Others  corroborated 
Scranton's  story,  and  said  that  Whalley 
and  Goffe  had  been  seen  lately  between 
the  houses  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  Willian 
Jones,  and  they  supposed  one  was  staying 
at  each  house.  The  officers  hastened  to 
the  house  of  Gov.  Leete  with  this  infor- 
mation and  demanded  the  horses  and 
the  warrant  at  once.  The  governor  told 
them  they  might  have  the  horses,  but  he 
wished  to  consult  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  one 
of  the  magistrates    of   New    Haven,  be- 


fore issuing  the  warrant;   that  it  was  now 
Saturday  night,   and   of  course    nothing 

could  be  done  until  Monday.  Th< 
fleers  stamped  and  swore,  but  the  gov- 
ernor was  firm.  They  declared  that  they 
would  go  to  New  Haven  Sunday  morn' 
ing  and  make  investigation  without  a 
warrant,  but  were  tcl,!  that  if  they  did 
they  would  be  arrested  for  Sabbath  break- 
ing ;  so  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
sit  down  and  shiver  in  their  discontent. 
"  Over  Sunday,  Scranton  kept  them  in- 
formed of  every  movement.  At  one  time 
he  came  in  and  reported  that  <  there  was 
an  Indian  of  the  town  wanting.'  This 
caused  great  excitement.  Later  he  told 
them  that   'one   John   Megges '  (Meigs) 


was  preparing  to  start  for  New  Haven 
Sunday  night  on  horseback.  Then  they 
rushed  over  to  the  governor's  and  de- 
manded that  he  summon  Meigs  before 
him  and  inquire  his  business  to  New 
Haven. 

" '  Has  Mr.  Meigs  committed  any  mis- 
demeanor?' inquired  the  governor. 

"  '  None,'  replied  the  officers,  •  but  we 
have  suspicion  that  he  goes  to  give  in- 
formation.' 

"  '  I  have  no  authority  to  detain  him 
except  upon  complaint  and  information 
of  some  misdemeanor,'  replied  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  The  regicides  had  undoubtedly  been 
.n  hiding  for  several  weeks  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Davenport,  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  present  Elm  Street  in 
New  Haven,  about  half-way  between 
Orange  and  State.  Directly  opposite 
lived  Mr.  William  Jones,  son-in-law  of 
Governor  Theophilus  Eaton,  whose  father, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell,  was  one  of 
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the  ten  regicides  who  were  put  to  death. 
The  two  fugitives  found  a  warm  friend  in 
William  Jones  ;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport's 
house  was  no  longer  safe,  he  received 
them  to  his  own. 

"  On  Saturday  evening,  while  the  king's 
officers  were  being  unwillingly  detained 
at  Guilford,  the  '  missing  Indian,'  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  solici- 
tude on  Mr.  Scranton's  part,  arrived  at 
New  Haven  at  about  bedtime,  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Davenport  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Jones  had  recently  bought  an  old 
mill  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  and  during  the 
night    he     conducted     his     unfortunate 


Judges'  Cave. 

friends  to  its  seclusion.  Sunday  night 
Meigs  came  galloping  in  on  horseback 
with  a  letter  from  Governor  Leete  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  magistrate,  advising  that  the 
town  be  searched.  The  governor,  per- 
haps, felt  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
would  let  his  purpose  be  known,  and 
then  search  —  in  some  other  part  of  the 
town.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  was  '  not  at  home,' 
and  no  warrant  could  be  procured  ! 
During  the  night  a  consultation  was  held, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  regicides 
should  appear  on  the  streets  early  the 
next  morning,  and  that  an  apparent  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  capture  them 
before  the  king's  officers  arrived.  The 
regicides  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
intended  programme,  and  were  expected 
to  co-operate.  On  Monday  morning  they 
left  the  old  mill  and  returned  to  New 
Haven,  walking  unattended  through  the 
town,  and  going  out  on  the  country  road 


that  led  to  Guilford.  They  were  armed 
only  with  heavy  walking  sticks,  which 
could  be  used  in  defence  if  occasion  re- 
quired. A  little  later  Sheriff  Kimberly 
received  orders  to  pursue  and  capture 
them.  He  started  alone,  and  overtook 
them  near  a  large  tree,  against  which  the 
two  regicides  planted  themselves  and 
brandished  their  cudgels  so  ominously 
that  the  sheriff  thought  best  to  return  to 
the  town  for  assistance.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  them  the  two  fugitives  started  on 
toward  Guilford,  and  soon  saw  several 
horsemen  coming  from  that  direction  at 
full  gallop.  These  they  judged  to  be  the 
royal  officers  and  the  patriotic  Scranton. 
There  was  a  piece  of  woods 
quite  near,  but  they  would 
be  discovered  if  they 
crossed  the  open  lot  that 
intervened.  Mill  River  was 
close  at  hand,  however, 
and  the  bridge  they  had 
just  crossed  would  afford  a 
good  hiding  place.  They 
evidently  had  not  been 
seen,  and  in  a  moment 
they  slid  down  the  bank 
into  the  water.  At  this 
point  Mill  River  almost 
touched  the  under  side  of 
the  bridge  at  high  tide. 
The  condition  of  the  water 
was  such  at  this  time  that  the  two  men 
stood  to  their  necks  while  the  horses' 
hoofs  clattered  over  the  bridge,  their 
riders  totally  unaware  that  the  game  was 
so  near.  When  the  horsemen  had  dis- 
appeared they  crawled  out  of  the  mud 
and  slime  and  gained  the  woods,  from 
which  at  night  they  returned  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jones.  Sheriff  Kimberly,  as  be- 
came a  good  officer,  made  due  return 
that  he  had  attempted  to  arrest  the  regi- 
cides, and  had  failed. 

"  After  the  royal  pursuers  had  been  in 
town  a  couple  of  hours,  Governor  Leete 
rode  leisurely  in.  He  had  stopped  at 
Totoket,  now  Branford,  for  .Mr.  Jasper 
Crane,  one  of  the  magistrates,  which 
necessarily  made  some  delay.  Governor 
Leete  was  apparently  behind  time,  but 
he  was  in  reality  several  lengths  ahead. 
After  their  arrival  in  New  Haven  they 
went  to  a  tavern  and  ate  a  good  dinner. 
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While  they  were  taking  their  post-pran- 
dial smoke,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  sent  for,  also 
Mr.  Robert  Treat,  of  Milford,  another 
magistrate.  Without  waiting  for  them 
to  come,  however,  they  went  over  to  the 
court  house  and  gave  a  hearing  to  the 
royal  officers,  who  made  a  formal  state- 
ent  of  their  errand  and  asked  for  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  their  search.  Gov- 
ernor   Leete    and    his    associate    treated 


also  knew  that  his  reasons  would  have  no 

weight  in  a  London  court.  He  saw  the 
folly  of  longer  delay,  with  the  odd 
fearfully  against  him.  The  regicides,  too, 
had  by  this  time  had  many  hours'  warn- 
ing. He  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to 
write  the  warrant;  but  before  he  had 
finished,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Treat  came 
in,  and  a  further  consultation  was  held. 
The    result  of   the  deliberation  was    the 


East  Rock,  New  Haven 


the  king's  representatives  with  the  most 
studied  respect,  and  appeared  anxious 
to  render  every  possible  assistance,  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  objects  of  their  search  were 
in  New  Haven  at  all.  The  officers  then 
requested  that  they  be  empowered  to 
search  two  houses  which  Scranton  was 
covering  with  his  vigilant  eye ;  but  the 
governor  saw  no  evidence  to  warrant  him 
in  granting  an  invasion  of  private  resi- 
dences. 

"  The  officers  saw  that  the  governor 
was  evidently  trying  to  shield  the  regi- 
cides, and  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
his  position.  Governor  Leete  was  a  law- 
yer, and  well  knew  it  was  high  treason  to 
shelter  a  traitor,  knowing  him  to  be  such. 
He  knew  that  the  authority  on  which  the 
officers  were  acting  was  doubtful,  but  he 


conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  satisfac- 
torily settle  the  question  was  to  convene 
the  General  Court,  or  legislature,  and  let 
it  decide  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

"  The  two  officers  were  in  a  terrible  rage 
at  these  delays,  and  finally  decided  to  do 
a  little  searching  on  their  own  account. 
This  was  Monday,  and  the  General  Court 
was  called  for  the  following  Friday.  They 
had  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
everybody,  regicides  included,  must  have 
had  warning.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  According  to  tradition, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Allerton, 
on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Fair  Streets. 
She  was  the  second  wife  and  widow  of 
Isaac  Allerton,  a  Pilgrim  of  the  '  May- 
flower.' When  she  saw  the  officers  com- 
ing in  the  distance,  she  told  her  guests  to 
step  out  of  the  back  door  (for  they  had 
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been  hiding  in  the  house),  and  imme- 
diately return  and  conceal  themselves  in  a 
large  closet  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  so 
made  that  the  wainscoting  showed  no 
break.  The  moment  they  were  hidden, 
Mrs.  Allerton  hung  some  kitchen  uten- 
sils   over    the    door.     When  the  officers 


The   Duel   in    Boston. 


arrived  and  inquired  for  the  objects  of 
their  search,  Mrs.  Allerton  told  them  that 
Judge  Whalley  and  Gen.  Goffe  had  just 
been  paying  her  a  visit,  and  had  only  a 
few  moments  ago  left  by  the  back  door. 
The  lady  appeared  so  innocent  of  their 
real  object,  and  seemed  so  frank  in  her 
replies,  that  the  officers  readily  took  the 
false  scent  and  left  the  house.  This 
was  dangerous  business  and  meant  death 
to  the  person  in  whose  house  the  regi- 
cides were  found,  as  well  as  to  those 
known  to  be  interested  in  harboring  or 
secreting  them.  That  night  Mr.  Jones 
took  the  two  fugitives  to  the  old  mill, 
where  they  had  been  hidden  on  a  former 
occasion. 

"  The  officers  saw  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  were  against  them  and  that 
further  attempt  would  be  useless,  so  they 
left  town  without  waiting  for  the  action 
of  the  General  Court.  They  went  to 
New  Amsterdam  and  called  on  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  who  agreed  to  communi- 
cate with  them  if  the  regicides  came 
under  his  jurisdiction.     They  returned  to 


Boston  by  water,  reported  to  Governor 
Endicott,  and  each  received  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  for  his  ser- 
vices in  accomplishing  nothing." 

"  But  how  about  Judges'  Cave  ? " 
asked  Fennell.  "  How  came  that  to  be 
connected  with  the  regicides?" 

"  That  is  not  quite  clear.    The  legend 
of  the   Judges'   Cave   probably  had  its 
rise   long    after  the    judges    themselves 
had    been  gathered    to   the  fathers.     I 
think  the  diary  which  Goffe  kept  during 
all  these  years  effectually  disposes  of  the 
cave    question.     The   diary  states   that 
they  were    first    conducted  to  a  place 
called   Hatchet  Harbor,  where  they  lay 
two  nights,  while  '  a  cave  or  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  hill '  was  being  prepared  to 
receive  them.     It  then  goes  on  to  state 
that   they    called  the  hill    '  Providence 
Hill,'  and  that  they  'continued  there  from 
the  15th  of  May  until  the  nth  of  June, 
sometimes  in  the  cave,  and  in  very  tem- 
pestuous weather  in  a  house  near  to  it.' 
'  A  cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hilly 
which  it  took  two  nights  to  dig,  is  not  a 
pile  of  bowlders  on  the  extreme  top  of 
the  hill.     President   Stiles   wrote   with 
this  extract  from  Goffe's  diary  before  him, 
yet,  strangely  enough,  he  assumes  that  the 
tradition  is  right  and   the   diary  wrong ! 
In  one  breath  he  says  Richard  Sperry's 
boys  did  not  know  anything   about   the 
regicides,  being  told  that  the  contents  of 
the    pail   which    they    carried    into    the 
woods  were  for '  some  workmen,'  so  care- 
ful was  the  discreet  Sperry  of  his  dan- 
gerous secret.     He  then  goes  on  to  state 
with  amazing  simplicity  that    he  knows 
just  where   the  cave  was,  because  it  was 
pointed    out    to    him  by   a   grandson    of 
Richard   Sperry  !     Assume  that  Richard 
did  divulge  this  secret, —  of  a  deed  that 
would  have    sent    him,  if  known,  to   the 
gallows  and  his  property  to  the   crown, — 
how  shall  we   account  for   the  deliberate 
entry  in  Goffe's  diary?     Dr.   Stiles   says 
he  '  cannot  conceive  why  this  cave  should 
be  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  side  of  the 
hill'  (by  Goffe,  who  knew  where    it  was 
and  lived  in  it),  '  for  the  cave  is  high  up 
on   the   hill,  even    on    the  very  summit.' 
He  explains  this  contradiction    between 
a  shadowy  .tradition    and     documentary 
evidence  of   the  most  reliable  character 
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by  assuming  that  '  being  enveloped  in 
woods,  they  might  not  especially  at 
first  consider  it  as  on  the  summit '  ! 
In  other  words,  he  assumes  that  Gone, 
a  general  trained  to  military  exactness, 
did  not  know,  after  living  there  three 
months,  whether  he  had  been  living  in  a 
pile  of  rocks  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  in 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill !  It  should 
be  noted  that  Goffe's  reference  is  expli- 
cit. If  he  had  simply  said  '  a  cave,'  the 
bowlders  might,  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, have  been  made  to  tally  with  it ; 
but  he  particularizes  by  adding, '  or  hole  in 
the  side  of "the  hill:  " 

"What  has  become  of  this  'hole  in 
the  side  of  the  hill '  ?  Should  there  not 
be  some  trace  of  it  remaining?"  asked 
Fennell. 

"Not  necessarily,"  said  the  doctor. 
"You  must  remember  that  Richard 
Sperry,  who  conveyed  their  food  to  them 


he   would  have    found    it    difficult  to 
plain.      The    royalist  sympathizers 
alert  and  numerous,  and  large  rewards  w<  re 

offered  not  only  for  the  capture-  of  the 
judges,  but  of  those  who  hud  in  an)  way 
sheltered  and  assisted  them.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  cave  would  have  been  like 
a  trap  of  his  own  setting  for  Richard 
Sperry,  in  the  light  of  later  developments  \ 
for  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  cave  with 
the  bedding  and  other  evidences  of  occu- 
pancy which  it  contained,  that  led  the 
judges  to  abandon  it  as  no  longer  safe." 

"  They  never  could  have  lived  in  that 
alleged  cave  on  the  top  or  the  hill,"  ex- 
claimed the  judicial  Fabian,  "unless  they 
both  had  curvature  of  the  spine  !  I  ex- 
amined the  place  carefully  once,  and 
found  the  floor  about  eight  inches  wide 
at  the  innermost  point,  and  about  seven 
feet  long,  gradually  widening  toward  the 
aperture.     It  is  shaped  something  like  a 
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West  Rock. 


while  they  lived  there,  had  committed  the 
crime  of  high  treason  by  giving  comfort 
and  assistance  to  'traitors,'  and  that  he 
would  have  the  highest  interest  in  de- 
stroying every  trace  of  this  dangerous  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  the  regicides  were  out  of 
his  care.  He  would  have  been  extremely 
foolish  had  he  allowed  to  remain  so  near 
to  his  house  a  condition  of  things  which 


something    about    the 


ram's  horn.  A  man  to  lie  in  there  would 
have  to  go  in  feet  foremost,  and  twist 
himself  up  like  a  sea  serpent." 

"  I  have    heard 
lisrhtnino-    striking    these    bowlders    and 
changing  their  position,"  said  Graham. 

"They  were  struck  many  years  ago," 
said  the  doctor ;"  but  as  for  as  lean 
learn,   the    only    damage    done    was    the 
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knocking  oi  a  sliver  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak.  But  assume,  if  you  wish, 
that  the  thunderbolts  played  at  jack- 
stones  with  these  rocks  ;  it  yet  remains 
to  be  shown  how  they  were  transformed 
from  ■  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill '  to  a 
pile  of  bowlders  on  the  extreme  top." 

"  But  how  did  Mr.  Sperry  manage  to 
feed  them  without  being  discovered?" 

"  That  was  done,"   replied  the  doctor, 


Center  Church,    New   Haven. 

WHERE   DIXWELL   MET   SIR    EDMUND   ANDROS. 

"  by  sending  some  of  his  boys  into  the 
woods  in  the  morning  with  a  pail  of  pro- 
visions, which  they  were  told  to  leave  on 
a  certain  stump.  At  night  they  would 
be  sent  for  the  pail,  which  they  would 
find  empty  upon  the  stump.  The  boys 
wondered  what  all  this  meant,  but  the 
only  explanation  they  could  get  was  that 
'  it  was  for  some  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed on  the  mountain.'  " 

"  How  often  these  hunted  men  must 
have  come  out  to  the  brow  of  the  rock, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  Sound  and 
the  little  town  basking  in  the  sunlight," 
said  Ford.  "  Imagine  their  feelings  as 
they  stood  on  this  pinnacle  and  looked 
out  over  the  peaceful  landscape  !  What 
a  contrast  to  their  own  anxious  spirits  !  " 


"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  have  often 
thought  of  it.  They  must  have  suffered 
keenly,  for  they  were  refined  and  culti- 
vated men.  They  were  forced  to  break 
every  tie  that  is  dear  to  man,  and  leave 
home,  family,  country,  wealth,  and  high 
position,  to  escape  an  ignominious  death  ; 
and  all  because  of  an  act  which  they 
believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
freedom  and  the  welfare  of  their  country." 
"What  did  the  legislature 
have  to  say  about  the  search 
question?"  asked  Graham. 

"The  General  Court  met 
pursuant  to  the  call,  and 
declared  that,  so  far  as  it 
knew,  the  regicides  had  not 
been  in  the  colony  for  several 
weeks,  but  it  ordered  that 
warrants  be  issued  and  a  care- 
ful search  made.  Accordingly 
every  town  in  the  colony  was 
searched,  but  without  avail. 
An  election  was  held  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Leete 
was  chosen  governor.  He 
had  heretofore  been  only 
acting  governor  by  virtue  of 
the  death  of  his  predecessor. 
He  was  now  in  a  situation  of 
peculiar  peril,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Davenport,  the  minister.  The 
two  officers,  on  their  return  to 
Boston,  had  given  a  damaging 
report  of  their  reception  in 
New  Haven,  and  large  re- 
wards were  now  offered  to 
such  as  should  give  information  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  the  regicides. 
This  also  involved  the  arrest  and  certain 
doom  of  those  who  had  assisted  them, 
and  thereby  committed  high  treason. 
Governor  Leete  and  Mr.  Davenport 
were  the  special  objects  of  their  hatred, 
and  no  one  knew  when  some  sneak 
would  fix  his  greedy  eyes  on  the  reward 
and  give  damaging  evidence. 

"  So  strong  was  the  suspicion  against 
Mr.  Davenport,  that  the  judges  finally 
decided,  to  save  plunging  their  friend 
into  serious  trouble,  to  deliver  themselves 
up.  And  here  we  come  to  some  more 
tradition  which  is  disputed  by  a  letter 
written  at  the  time.  The  tradition  says 
that  at  this  time  they  went  to  Guilford  to 
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deliver  themselves  up  to  Governor  Leete  ; 
that  the  governor  refused  to  accept  their 
surrender,  but  kept  them  for  a  time 
secreted  in  the  cellar  of  his  store,  while 
their  physical  wants  were  supplied  from 
the  governor's  own  table ;  that  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  two  judges 
should  keep  the  governor  informed  as  to 
their  whereabouts,  and  that  he  should 
not  call  for  their  surrender  except  in 
case  of  necessity.  It  is  recorded,  in  this 
tradition,  that  Governor  Leete's  daughter 
Anna,  who  afterward  married  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, remembered  well  the  time  when 
the  two  men  were  secreted  in  her  father's 
cellar,  and  the  air  of  mystery  attending 
the  whole  affair.  The  birth  record  shows 
that  this  young  lady  with  a  long  memory 
was  born  just  one  year  later  ! 

"  The  letter  referred  to  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  John  Norton  to  Richard  Baxter, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  chap- 
lain in  Whalley's  regiment.  It  relates 
that  the  two  judges  decided  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  '  deputy  governor.' 
At  that  time  Matthew  Gilbert,  of  New 
Haven,  was  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Leete 
having  been  recently  elected  governor ; 
so  if  they  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
deputy  governor  (according  to  the  letter) 
it  was  done  in  New  Haven,  and  they  had 


reason  for  disbelieving  them.     Bu1  I  \o 

diary  settles  the  matter.  Governor  1  lutch- 
inson,  of  Massachusetts,  writing  wit] 
diary  before  him,  says:  'On  June  ri, 
they  leave  West  Rock,  generously  resolv- 
ing  to  go  to  New  Haven  and  deliver 
themselves  to  the  authority  there.'  'I  he 
Guilford  tradition  strongly  indicates  that 
at  some  time  the  regicides  were  there, 
but  these  records  conclusively  prove 
that  this  was  not  the  occasion  of  their 
going.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  in 
connection  with  their  various  perplexities 
they  would  consult  with  Gov.  Leete,  who 
had  been  and  still  was  their  steadfast 
friend. 

"The  judges  appeared  again  at  New- 
Haven  on  the  2  2d,  and  openly  showed 
themselves.  Mr.  Davenport  writes  a  let- 
ter in  August,  and  states  that  on  June 
22,  Whalley  and  Goffe  'came  from  an- 
other colony,  where  they  had  been  for 
some  time,  to  New  Haven.'  With  ex- 
tracts from  the  diary  of  Goffe  before  us, 
showing  that  they  had  been  around  Prov- 
idence Hill  (West  Rock)  for  a  month, 
which  fact  Mr.  Davenport  must  have 
known,  being  their  '  chief  friend,'  this 
statement  is  surprising.  Prof.  Dexter,  of 
Yale  University,  in  commenting  on  this 
letter,    concludes    substantially  that    Mr. 


West  Rock,   with   New  Haven   in  the   Distance. 


no  occasion  to  go  to  Guilford  at  all ! 
Historians  have  argued  that  it  was  so 
customary  to  speak  of  Mr.  Leete  as  the 
'  deputy,'  that  the  title  stuck  to  him  for 
a  time  after  his  election  as  governor. 
That  is  very  likely  true ;  but  it  is  safer  to 
take  the  statements  of  reliable  men, 
carefully    made,    unless     there     is    good 


Davenport  had  been  so  busy  of  late  with 
other  matters  that  he  had  neglected  to 
read  up  on  some  of  the  Commandments. 
Governor  Hutchinson,  writing  with  the 
diary  before  him,  says  that,  after  showing 
themselves  at  New  Haven,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  suspicion  against  Mr.  Davenport, 
they  returned  to  their  cave  in  the  woods  on 
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the  24th  of  June.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  only  authority,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  Governor  Hutchinson  had  for 
any  of  these  statements  was  the  diary 
of  Goffe.  'They  continued  there'  (says 
Hutchinson),  'sometimes  venturing  to  a 
house  near  the  cave,  until  the  19th  of  Aug- 
ust, when  the  search  being  pretty  well 
over,  they  ventured  to  the  house  of  one 
Tompkins,  near  Milford  meeting-house, 
where  they  remained  two  years,  without  so 
much  as  going  into  the  orchard.' 

"  Tradition    points    to     several    places 
where   they    are  claimed  to  have   stayed 


The     Dixwell  Monument. 

while  the  diary  says  they  were  at  the  cave 
in  the  woods.  President  Stiles  spent 
much  time  in  looking  up  these  traditions, 
a<  'opting  almost  everything  that  credulity 
could  invent  or  neighborhood  pride  sug- 
gest. It  appears  that  when  it  became 
known  that  the  regicides  lived  in  a  cave, 
every  hole  for  miles  around  that  was  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  body  was  claimed 
to  have  been  one  of  their  hiding  places. 
"After  spending  two  years  in  the 
Tompkins  house  in  Milford,  '  without  so 
much  as    going    into    the  orchard,'  they 


gradually  became  bolder,  and  took  a  few 
safe  friends  into  their  confidence.  They 
remained  in  this  place  until  1664,  when 
commissioners  from  Charles  the  Second 
arrived  at  Boston,  directed,  among  other 
things,  to  apprehend  and  arrest  any  per- 
sons attainted  for  high  treason.  On  the 
arrival  of  this  intelligence,  the  two  judges 
quietly  left  Milford,  and  again  sought 
the  cave,  where  they  tarried  eight  or  ten 
days.  It  was  during  this  time  that  some 
Indians,  while  hunting,  had  discovered 
the  cave  '  with  the  bed, '  and  '  the  report 
being  spread  abroad,  it  was  not  safe  to 
remain  near  it.' 

"  Away  on  the  remotest  frontier  of  the 
English  plantations  was  the  little  settlement 
of  Hadley,  Mass.  This  had  been  founded 
a  few  years  before  by  the  Rev.  John 
Russell,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  who  had 
removed  into  this  clearing  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  a  portion  of  his  congregation. 
Through  some  arrangement  which  does 
not  appear,  Mr.  Russell  agreed  to  receive 
the  two  judges  into  his  family  at  Hadley, 
and  on  the  13th  of  October  they  bade 
their  New  Haven  friends  farewell  and 
started  on  their  journey,  travelling  by  night 
and  resting  days,  usually  giving  their 
stations  or  'harbors'  some  particular 
name.  About  a  week  later  they  arrived 
at  Hadley,  where  one  of  them  was  to  end 
his  days.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  they 
lived  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Russell,  never 
making  themselves  known  to  the  villagers  j 
and  finally,  his  mind  having  gradually 
failed  and  gone,  Whalley  died  about  the 
year  1675,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  where  he 
had  spent  his  declining  years.  His  son- 
in-law,  Goffe,  cared  for  him  tenderly  to  the 
end.  Years  afterward,  when  the  Russell 
house  was  being  repaired,  the  bones  of  a 
man,  supposed  to  be  Whalley,  were  dis- 
covered behind  a  slab  in  the  cellar  wall. 

"While  at  Hadley  both  Whalley  and 
Goffe  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  their 
families  in  England,  always  using  assumed 
names.  Goffe  usually  looked  after  these 
matters,  owing  to  the  age  and  in- 
firmities of  Whalley.  Many  of  his  letters 
are  still  in  existence,  as  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Goffe.  The  chirography  is  quite  legible, 
and  would  be  more  so  but  for  the  origi- 
nality in  the  matter  of  spelling,  which  would 
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put  even  Artemus  Ward  to  'grate  shaim.' 
It  was  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  however, 
when  everybody  spelled  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  trace  Goffe  with 
any  certainty  after  the  death  of  Whalley. 
Tradition  tells  many  different  and  con- 
tradictory stories,  on  none  of  which  can 
much  reliance  be  placed.  He  wrote  to 
Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  Sept.  8, 
1 676, and  dated  the  letter  at'Ebenezer' ; 
but  as  this  was  his  usual  mode  of  heading 
letters,  we  are  entirely  at  sea  concerning 
it.  In  it  he  speaks  of  his  '  removal  to  this 
town,'  which  beyond  all  question  takes 
him  away  from  Hadley,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  support  the  theory  that  he  ever 
returned  there.  In  October,  1678,  he 
writes  another  letter  from  'Ebenezer,' 
and  mentions  the  name  of  Mr.  Whiting, 
presumably  referring  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  of  Hartford.  In  July,  1679,  Mr. 
Peter  Tilton,  of  Hadley,  writes  Goffe  and 
assumes  that  he  has  heard  certain  news, 
it  having  been  written  to  Hartford.  In 
April,  1680,  John  London  (a  virtuous 
man  who  hated  regicides)  made  affidavit 
that  Goffe,  under  the  name  of '  Mr.  Cooke,' 
had  been  secreted  for  several  years  in  the 
house  of  Capt.  Joseph  Bull  in  Hartford ; 
and  upon  this  affidavit  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  required  the  premises  of  Capt. 
Bull  and  his  sons  to  be  searched,  without 
success.  All  these  circumstances,  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  would  seem  to 
locate  Goffe  at  Hartford  for  the  few  years 
after  his  departure  from  Hadley  upon  the 
death  of  Whalley.  This  is  the  last  trace 
we  have  of  him,  and  the  place  of  his 
death  and  burial  are  at  best  mere  matters 
of  conjecture. 

"It  was  thought,  a  century  ago,  that 
Whalley  and  Goffe  were  buried  in  New 
Haven.  There  were  inscriptions  on 
some  old  stones  that  at  first  blush  might 
lead  to  that  conclusion,  but  it  has  since 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
1 E.  W.'  stone  was  not  for  Edward  Whal- 
ley, but  probably  Edward  Wigglesworth  ; 
and  that  the  'M.  G.,'  which  good  credu- 
lous President  Stiles  thought  would  be 
'  W.  G.'  if  the  '  M '  were  inverted,  was  not 
for  William  Goffe,  but  for  Matthew  Gil- 
bert, the  magistrate  and  deputy  governor. 

"In   the    year  1670  or  thereabouts    a 


gentleman  of  military  bearing,  tall  and 
dignified,  and  about  sixty  year.-.  o\ 
came  to  New  Haven  to  reside.  He  ap 
peared  to  be  possessed  of  wealth,  and 
having  no  family,  went  to  live  with  a  Mr. 
Ling  on  the  southeast  corner  of  College 
and  Grove  Streets,  then  a  retired  part  <»! 
the  city.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  scholar, 
spending  his  time  in  reading  and  in 
walking  in  the  groves  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  He  soon  became  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  learning  and  piety  and 
gentleness,  and  made  many  friends  among 
the  educated  and  cultivated  people  of  the 
town.  Mr.  James  Davids  was  the  name 
by  which  he  was  known,  and  he  was  said 
to  be  a  retired  merchant.  Very  few 
knew  him  as  Col.  John  Dixwell,  one  of 
the  regicide  judges,  but  such  he  was. 
It  is  not  known  whence  he  came  to  New 
Haven.  The  English  thought  he  had 
died  in  Switzerland,  so  there  was  little 
danger  in  his  remaining  here.  One  of 
his  colleagues,  Ludlow,  died  in  Switzer- 
land, and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  Vevay,  where  his  tomb  can 
be  seen.  Goffe's  diary  says  that  Dix- 
well visited  them  at  Hadley,  Feb.  10, 
1665,  and  continued  there  some  years, 
then  removed  to  New  Haven. 

"  So  much  was  he  esteemed  by  Mr. 
Ling,  that  at  the  latter's  death  in  1673 
he  requested  Mr.  Davids  'to  assist  and 
take  care  of  his  wife,  and  recommend  her 
to  be  kind  to  him.'  They  both  realized 
the  sacredness  of  the  injunction,  and  the 
more  effectually  to  care  for  each  other, 
were  married  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  Mrs.  Davids  died  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  wedding,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  once  more  alone.  He  inherited 
the  Ling  property  and  remained  in  pos- 
session of  it.  Four  years  later  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Bathsheba  Howe,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  Descendants  of  this 
marriage  are  living  in  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  family. 

"  One  of  the  exile's  most  intimate 
friends  was  the  young  Rev.  James  Pier- 
pont,  whose  house  stood  on  Elm  Street, 
opposite  the  old  North  Church.  Their 
back  lots  joined,  and  they  held  frequent 
converse  over  the  garden  fence.  The 
minister's  srood  wife  did   not   know  who 
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her  interesting  neighbor  was,  and  was  con- 
tent with  her  husband's  explanation  that 
he  was  *  a  very  knowing  and  learned  man.' 

"  An  aged  pear-tree,  long  since  past 
bearing,  stands  on  a  portion  of  the  Dix- 
well  lot  now  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Anketell.  The  story  has  been  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  that 
the  tree  was  bearing  in  Dixwell's  time, 
and  that  the  venerable  regicide  used  to 
gather  fruit  from  it.  In  view  of  the  great 
age  attained  by  this  class  of  trees,  we 
may  here  have  a  survivor  that  '  gave 
shelter  and  comfort  to  a  traitor '  without 
having  its  head  severed  from  its  trunk. 

"One  time  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  visiting  New  England,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  spend  Sunday  in  New  Haven,  and 
while  attending  public  worship  noticed 
an  old  gentleman  of  striking  face  and 
bearing  sitting  in  front  of  him.  After  the 
congregation  was  dismissed,  he  inquired 
who  the  old  gentleman  was.  The  answer 
was,  'He  is  a  merchant  living  in  town.' 
But  Sir  Edmund  was  suspicious,  and  said, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  '  I  know  he  is 
not  a  merchant.  He  has  been  a  soldier, 
and  has  figured  somewhere  in  a  more 
public  station  than  this.'  Tradition  says 
that  the  Colonel  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  his  room  in  meditation.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  not  mentioned  as  having  at- 
tended service  in  the  afternoon.  Sir 
Edmund  was  too  busy  to  follow  up  his 
suspicions,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

"  While  at  church  at  this  time  it  is  said 
that  Sir  Edmund  was  treated  to  a  rather 
singular  mark  of  respect.  During  the  ser- 
vice the  following  verses  were  sung,  from 
the  old  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  version. 
They  were  first  '  deaconed  off,'  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  which  made 
the  lines  seem  doubly  personal :  — 

'  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  abroad, 

Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  there  is  a  God 

Whose  mercies  last  always  ? 


•  Why  doth  thy  mind  yet  still  devise 

Such  wicked  wiles  to  warp  ? 
Thy  tongue,  untrue,  in  forging  lies 

Is  like  a  razor  sharp. 

'  Thou  dost  delight  in  fraud  and  guile, 
In  mischief,  blood,  and  wrong  ; 

Thy  lips  have  learned  the  flattering  style, 
O  false,  deceitful  tongue  !  ' 

"  These  verses  were  sung  con  express- 
tone,  and  Sir  Edmund  inferred  that  they 
were  chosen  in  honor  of  his  visit.  He 
waxed  wroth,  and  was  about  to  deliver 
himself,  but  was  told  that  the  psalms 
were  always  sung  by  course. 

"  Before  his  death,  Col.  Dixwell  re- 
quested his  friends  to  erect  no  monument 
to  his  memory  which  should  reveal  his 
name,  '  lest  his  enemies  might  dishonor 
his  ashes.'  Accordingly  a  plain  stone 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
bearing  the  simple  letters  '  J.  D.,  Esqr.,' 
and  giving  his  age  and  the  date  of  his 
death. 

"In  1849,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  after  his  death,  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, Mr.  Dixwell  of  Boston,  removed 
the  remains  to  their  present  resting  place 
on  New  Haven  Green,  and  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  over  them.  So 
after  a  long  life  of  faithful  service  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  his  old  age  spent 
in  exile  and  obscurity,  his  bones  resting 
for  nearly  two  centuries  under  an  humble 
stone  in  a  foreign  churchyard,  he  finally 
sleeps  beneath  an  imposing  monument  of 
marble,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  proper 
testimonial  to  his  life  and  services. 

"  There  was  a  famous  legend  chiselled 
upon  one  of  the  bowlders  at  West  Rock, 
that  breathes  the  noble  spirit  which  ani- 
mated these  so-called  regicides.  It 
should  also  have  been  cut  high  up  on  the 
monument  of  Dixwell,  where  all  mankind 
might  read  and  ponder,  as  defining  the 
principles  under  which  he  lived  and  died  : 
'  Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God!'" 
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A  MOST  interesting  phase  of  our 
common  country  history  is  that 
which  traces  the  migrations  of  fami- 
lies,—  whence  they  came,  whither  they 
went,  and  wherefore.  The  annals  of 
Long  Island  and  Connecticut  in  colonial 
days  are  connected  in  a  most  neighborly 
fashion  and  are  full  of  romantic  incident. 
Many  a  lover  used  the  Sound  as  his  only 
pathway  to  the  sweetheart  living  across 
the  water,  and  by  this  route  the  Quaker 
maidens  were  thus  transplanted  to  Puritan 
by  the  sturdy  New-Englanders.  Using 
the  same  pathway,  the  men  who  dis- 
covered the  sweetness  and  thrifty  ways  of 
the  maid  who  said  her  "  thee  "  and  "  thou  " 
with  such  grace  saw  how  much  more  fertile 
and  yielding  the  land  there  than  the  rocky 
hills  which  only  his  faith  and  unflagging, 
stubborn  industry  could  have  made  pro- 
ductive ;  and  seeing  this,  he  often  trans- 
ferred his  belongings  as  well  as  his  affec- 
tions. To-day  his  descendants  often  own 
the  land  where  he  settled  when  love  made 
him  captive.  But  the  men  of  literary 
tastes  and  pursuits,  college-bred  men, 
who  had  fitted  for  a  profession,  these  often 
migrated  from  Long  Island  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  thence  sometimes  to  Southern 
and  Western  cities. 

A  family  identified  with  both  sides  of 
the  Sound,  and  notable  for  its  long  line 
of  honored  and  illustrious  names,  is  the 
Woolsey  family.  At  the  extreme  north  of 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  its  water  frontage 
facing  the  Connecticut  shore,  is  a  large 
tract  of  land  still  called  "Dosoris, "  as 
named  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey 
when  he  received  it  with  his  wife,  Abigal 
Taylor,  as  her  portion;  Dosoris,  from 
" Dos  moris,  "  meaning  "wife's  dower." 
This  name,  given  as  long  ago  as  1736, 
has  never  been  changed  nor  merged  into 
Glen  Cove,  of  which  village  it  now  forms 
a  part. 

In  1707,  Benjamin  Woolsey  graduated 
from  Yale;  and  in  1846  his  great-grand- 
son, Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  was  made 
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president  of  the  college  to  which  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  owed  much  of  the  schol- 
arly elegance  for  which  he  was  so  noted. 
The  value  of  a  college  course  he  impressed 
on  all  young  men  brought  under  his  in- 
fluence. The  Southold  records  show  the 
effect  of  this  influence  in  raising  the 
standard  of  the  young  men,  and  leading 
them  to  the  best  training. 

It  is  interesting  and  curious  that  his 
descendants  are  everywhere  except  on 
Long  Island,  though  there  is  nowhere  in 
the  country  a  more  charming  spot  than 
Dosoris.  The  old  manor  house,  rejuve- 
nated by  modern  changes,  may  well  be 
the  rooftree  for  several  generations  yet. 
East  and  west  of  the  house  are  buried,  in 
small  enclosures  reserved  for  the  pur- 
pose, members  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin's 
family  and  those  of  later  Woolsey  gener- 
ations ;  but    in    Connecticut    are    by  far 


West  Pathway  between  the  Ancient  Box. 

the  larger  number,  both  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Did  the  blue  shores  across 
the  Sound  exert  some  magnetic  influence 
combining  with  the  affection  loyal  stu- 
dents always  feel  for  the  college  which 
has    been    the    starting    point    of    their 
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The  Modernized  Manor  House. 


intellectual  life,  and  whose  stimulus  was 
Connecticut? 

For  many  years  this  locality  kept  its 
ancient  beauty  of  dignified  seclusion, 
but  such  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  past  six  years  in  the  way  of  mod- 
ern "improvements,"  that  its  quaint  old- 


The  Fireplace  in  the  Dining-Room 

time  charm  is  fast  disappearing.  Yet 
there  lingers  still  a  rare  harmony  of  past 
and  present,  place  and  people. 

The  old  house  stands  to  the  east  of  a 
picturesque  section,  which  has  so  rapidly 
changed  its  character  that  a    few    years 


hence  the  new  people  will  have  a  new 
place,  with  no  memory  or  likeness  of  the 
old.  Dosoris  Lane,  formerly  one  long 
avenue,  was  like  a  bower,  its  trees  arch- 
ing overhead,  making  on  hottest  days  a 
delightful  cool  twilight.  It  is  quite  an- 
other affair  to-day.  Smart  little  modern 
cottages  meet  you  at  its  entrance  j 
farther  on,  saloons,  and,  as  one  pro- 
gresses, a  primitive-looking  meeting- 
house demurely  waits  by  way  of  con- 
trast within  its  shelter  of  trees.  Pass- 
ing a  woody  stretch,  the  lane  opens  to 
a  break  of  meadow  land  on  either  side, 
with  a  distant  background  of  trees 
whose  proportions  suggest  a  century's 
growth.  Near  the  end  of  the  lane 
are  the  modern  changes  :  open  lawns 
with  wide  water  views ;  to  the  right, 
on  a  gently  rising  knoll,  stands  the 
old  Cobes  mansion,  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  by  Brooklyn's  lamented 
philanthropist,  Charles  Pratt,  a  man 
of  New  England  birth  and  training. 
Opposite  its  entrance  are  the  velvety 
lawns  of  the  places  owned  by  his  sons ; 
and  stretching  west  to  the  water  is  the 
magnificent  park,  the  last  gift  of  Mr. 
Pratt  to  Glen  Cove. 

The  lane  ends  at  the  cross  roads,  and 
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faces  the  hill-top  cemetery  of  the  later 
Woolseys ;  to  the  left  a  winding  road 
leads  down  a  shady  hill  to  the  "  Sisters," 
or  East  and  West  Islands,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  —  West  Island  famous 
for  its  elaborate  landscape  gardening  and 
high  cultivation,  under  the  ownership  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  another  New  England 
man.  The  upper  road  is  straight  for  a 
mile,  then  gradually  descends  and  winds 
until  the  valley  and  ancient  Lattingtown 
are  reached ;  here  brooks,  ponds,  and 
primeval  trees  make  fit  surroundings  for 
the  quaint,  old-time  houses. 

Between  Lattingtown  and  the  Island 
road  is  a  short  lane,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  an  irregular  hedge  of  trees  that 
half  hide  the  fields.  It  leads  direct  to 
the  manor  house  whose  back  door  faces 
the  shores  of  Connecticut,  plainly  visible, 
while  its  front  door  opens  to  the  lane  and 
the  undulating  land,  marked  on  every 
side  by  giant  trees,  every  one  speaking 
of  age  and  long  tradition.  Like  most  of 
the  houses  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  this 
bears  the  evidence  of  the  usual  mathe- 
matical work  in  architecture,  —  of  sub- 
traction and  addition ;  yet  with  all  the 
changes,  there  is  more  than  one  thing  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  old 
days  when  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Woolseywas 
3,  marked  feature  of 
clerical  and  country  life 
here. 


That  Rev.    Benjamin   Woolsey    was    i 
man  before  his  times,   there   is  evid< 
in  all  the  old  records ;  and  his  tombstone 
eulogy,  despite  the  century's  stun,,  . 


Tombstone  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey. 

clear  testimony.  He  was  spoken  of  at 
the  time  as  "  a  dissenting  Protestant  Con- 
gregationalist."  This  was  because  he 
was  willing  to  preach  in  any  edifice  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  God,  and  was 
friendly    to    all    religions.     It   is    further 
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stated  that  when  he  held  services  at  his 
Dosoris  home,  he  not  only  gave  fine  ser- 
mons, but  to  those  who  came  from  a  dis- 


Rembrandt  Peale's   Portrait  of  Washington. 

tance  a  bountiful  dinner.  Would  it  be 
easy  to-day  to  find  in  a  country  parish  a 
man  of  such  recognized  talents  and  un- 
usual wealth,  not  only  riding  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  each  Sunday,  during  a 
pastorate  of  twenty  years,  but  adding  to 
this  a  gratuitous  service  at  his  home, 
providing  for  the  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual  needs  of  the  comers?  While  he 
was  pastor  for  the  Hempstead  parish  his 
son  Melancthon  Taylor  Woolsey  died, 
"  engaged  as  a  colonel  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  fighting  against  the  French 
in  Canada."  The  news  must  have  been 
received  late  in  the  week,  too  late  to 
enable  the  father  to  supply  the  pulpit  in 
his  absence  ;  and  the  record  states  that 
"  he  left  his  family  in  their  affliction  and 
performed  his  usual  ministerial  duties." 
He  had  but  two  sons,  Melancthon  being 
the  youngest. 

Abigal  Taylor  Woolsey  and  Lady  Corn- 
bury,  wife  of  Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  agreed  to 
name  their  first  daughters  respectively 
after  each  other.  Through  this  pretty  bit 
of  sentiment  came  first  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosiaand  Theodore  in  the  Woolsey  family. 


While  State  and  county  records  give  a 
condensed  history,  after  their  sort,  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  there  are  few  of 
the  personal  details  one  always  likes  to 
know ;  and  there  exists  no  silhouette  or 
likeness  of  any  sort,  unless  the  sculptured 
image  on  his  tombstone  was  intended  for 
one.  Of  his  wife  Abigal  there  is  a  fine 
portrait  in  the  possession  of  one  of  her 
great-great-grandsons,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
study  as  showing  a  type  of  womanhood 
that  our  generation  may  honor.  The 
repose,  quiet  dignity,  and  gracious  woman- 
liness are  in  contrast  to  what  is  seen  in 
many  cases  of  the  typical  faces  of  to-day. 
Much  was  accomplished  by  the  women 
of  those  struggling  times,  and  without 
any  of  the  labor-saving  devices  of  our  day  j 
yet  as  a  rule  the  faces  tell  no  story  of 
restlessness,  hurry,  worry,  or  the  nervous 
eagerness  too  apparent  in  many  of  the 
women  of  this  electrical  age. 

Lacking  in  details  as  is  the  history 
which  we  have  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Woolsey,  there  is  still  much  of  interest; 
for,  living  as  he  did  in  an  age  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  his  life  and  teachings  were 
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such  as  to  make  him  a  conspicuous  figure, 
as  he  would  be  even  to-day, when  the  widest 
latitude  is  given  to  religious  thought  and 
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action.  It  is  related  that  in  his  first  short 
and  troubled  parish  ministration,  after  his 
graduation  at  Yale,  he  preached  in  an  Epis- 
copal church  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 
He  was  then  called  "an  independent 
student  and  approbationer."  At  this  time, 
in  Jamaica,  there  was  a  feeling  of  antago- 
nism between  the  Episcopal  church,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Presby- 
terians. The  church  where 
VVoolsey  preached  was  pre- 
sided  over  by  Thomas 
Payer,  sent  from  England. 
Sects  were  many,  and  build- 
ings devoted  to  religious 
worship  were  few,  and  there 
were  frequent  dissensions 
among  religious  bodies.  The 
governor  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  them,  when 
urged,  and  for  this  was 
denounced  by  some  of  the 
malcontents  and  "accused 
of  wrong  doing." 

This  freedom  at  Jamaica 
was  the  first  evidence  of  the 
liberality  which  afterwards 
characterized  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Woolsey.  Not 
finding  his  first  parish  work 
to  his  liking,  he  settled  in 
Southold,  where  his  labors 
were  among  a  people  who 
were  too  poor  to  support 
a  minister,  yet  where  he 
found  a  wide  and  satis- 
factory field.  He  needed 
all  the  virtues  he  possessed, 
for  previous  to  his  pastorate 
there  had  been  little  to 
encourage  a  minister;  yet 
in  this  small,  ill-paid  field 
he  labored  for  sixteen  years,  and  the 
good  influence  of  his  fine  mind  and 
untrammelled  thought  the  local  history 
duly  acknowledged. 

After  establishing  his  home  at  Dosoris, 
he  again  became  active  in  parish  work. 
His  parish  was  in  the  village  of  Hemp- 
stead, where  for  twenty  years  he  went  and 
came,  most  likely  on  horseback ;  if  his 
wife  accompanied  him,  as  she  doubtless 
did,  it  must  have  been  in  the  quaint  old 
pillion.     Horses  in  those  days  must  have 


had  "staying"  qualities  ;  the  work  i  \.u  ted 
of  them  demanded  not  only  strength  and 
endurance,  but  speed. 

The  tombstone  eulogy  of  this  old  time 
parson,  and  the  obituary  notice  in  "  Hugh 
Gaines  Mercury"  acquaint  us  with  a 
man  who,  in  times  of  great  narrowness, 
"was  equable,  above  and  beyond  all  nar- 
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Mrs.  Abigal  Taylor  Woolsey. 

row  limitations  of  creed,  recognizing 
worth  whenever  and  wherever  found." 
It  must  have  been  a  privilege  to  listen  to 
a  man  whose  "  intellectual  powers  were 
above  the  common  level,  and  improved 
by  a  liberal  education.  His  universal 
acquaintance  with  sacred  literature  ren- 
dered his  public  performances  peculiarly 
edifying  and  instructive.  His  sentiments 
were  just  and  noble,  his  reasoning  clear 
and  conclusive,  his  pulpit  eloquence  manly 
and  nervous   and  strong.     The  zeal  and 
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pathos  that  animated  his  discussions 
added  pecuiliar  grace  and  dignity  to  his 
address  ;  while  it  engaged  the  attention, 
his   hearers  discovered  the  sincere  piety 


Oosoris  Lane. 

and  fervent  devotion  that  warmed  and 
governed  his  own  heart.  He  loved  good 
men  of  every  profession,  and  owned  and 
admired  sincere  piety  under  whatever 
form  or  denomination  it  appeared.  Jus- 
tice, charity,consideration,  hospitality,  and 
public  spirit  were  virtues  to 
which  he  paid  most  sincere 
regard.  In  discharge  of  the 
many  duties  which  constitute 
the  tender  and  affectionate 
husband,  the  indulgent,  kind 
parent,  the  mild,  gentle  master, 
the  obliging  neighbor,  the 
sincere,  faithful  friend,  he  had 
few  equals  and  no  superior." 

Surely  a  good  record  !  His 
will  indicated  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  for  he  leaves  his  wife 
"five  negroes  to  be  sold  and 
the  money  placed  at  interest."  She  is 
also  to  have  the  use  of  "ye  wainscot 
room  and  ye  bedroom  adjoining." 

In  the  rebuilding,  these  two  rooms  did 
not  lose  their  character  of  ornamentation 
nor  the  colonial  white  paint.     When  the 


chimney  was  repaired  by  the  late  owner, 
an  old  brick  was  found  with  the  date 
"1734,"  and  the  initials  "  M.  W."  cut  in 
bold  lines, —  probably  to  commemorate  the 
rebuilding  by  Melancthon  Taylor  Woolsey. 
This  son  must  have  had  the  house  and 
a  land  portion  given  him,  as  there  is 
recorded  a  deed  of  conveyance  from 
Benjamin  Woolsey  and  his  wife  Abigal, — 
a  portion  having  been  reserved  for  the 
occupancy  of  his  parents  during  their  life- 
time. In  whatever  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  old  manor  house,  the  original 
timbers  and  old  chimneys  were  retained, 
and  many  rooms,  such  as  the  "wainscot 
room,"  were  restored  intact.  Its  later 
owners  have  retained  in  its  large,  hospi- 
table rooms  the  atmosphere  of  the  past, 
the  well-preserved  old  furniture  doing 
its  part.  Over  the  fireplace  of  the 
"wainscot  room"  hangs  a  fine  portrait 
of  Washington,  the  work  of  Rembrandt 
Peale,  and  his  first  copy  of  his  original 
painting,  for  which  Washington  gave 
sittings.  The  heavy,  severe  look,  so 
common  to  most  of  the  portraits  of 
Washington,  is  absent  from  this;  the 
coloring  is  soft  and  warm ;  and  the  por- 
trait is  devoid  of  all  harshness  in  line  or 
expression ;  there  is  a  gentle  dignity  and 
a  suggestion  of  that  common  human  na- 
ture which  makes  one  lovable  as  well  as 
admirable.  So  highly  is  this  painting 
prized  by   the  family  that  no  persuasive 


Long  Island  Sound 

eloquence    has  ever  won    it    for  a "  loan 
exhibition." 

Opposite  the  entrance  door  of  this 
room  is  the  door  where  the  impromptu 
execution  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Coles  by 
hanging    in  the    doorway  was  so  clum- 
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sily  managed  by  the  Connecticut  raiders 
that  he  was  rescued  before  it  was  too  late  ; 
although  it  is  recorded  that  "  he  being  a 
man  of  unusual  stature  could  easily  have 
effected  his  own  release." 

Adjoining  this  east  room  is  the  dining- 
room  with  its  quaint,  handsome,  cavern- 
ous fireplace.  Down  its  great  space,  on 
summer  nights,  the  moonbeams  stream 
over  the  andirons  out  upon  the  floor. 

From  the  windows  here  can  be  seen 
the  long  sand  beaches,  the  near  marshes 
with  the  winding  estuaries  of  the  Sound, 
giving  shelter  to  water  fowl,  and  making  a 
very  paradise  for  gunners.  A  long  con- 
tinuous view  of  the  Sound  is  like  a  pano- 
rama, constantly  changing,  even  in  the 
coloring  of  its  background,  the  Connecti- 
cut shore. 

Curious  neighbors  are  the  old  house 
and  its  front-door  decorations.  On 
either  side  of  the  door  are  the  bases  of 
two  columns,  once  in  the  palace  of  the 
Csesars.  They  were  brought  from  Egypt 
when  the  New  York  obelisk  was  trans- 
ported under  Capt.  Garringe's  command, 
—  Mr.  Price  having  been  on  the  expe- 
dition. One  age  thus  vies  with  another 
here  in  claims  for  honor. 

The  house  has  never  since  its  occu- 
pancy by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  lost  its 
intellectual  individuality.  Interest  in 
many  literary  and  scientific  movements 
still  goes  out  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  quiet  grave  of  the  man  who  appre- 
ciated the  worth  of  mind  over  matter,  and 
whose  life  exemplified  such  rare  moral 
qualities.  Volumes  bear  witness  how 
worthy  of  him  are  his  descendants. 

Overlooking  this  historic  place  are  old 


trees  of  superb  proportions,  tow*  i 

those  of  later  growth  with  an  imperial 
dignity  and  stateliness.  Near  th<  i 
is  a  large  cottonwood,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  on  Long  island.  It  lifts  its 
great  top  from  an  immense  length  of 
trunk,  commanding  instant  attention  and 
admiration. 

The  ascending  west  path,  leading 
to  a  lovely  outlook  over  the  water,  is 
noticeable  for  two  colossal  bunches  of 
box,  the  coat-of-arms  of  our  past.  To 
the  east  winds  the  farm  road  past  the 
locust  grove  where  the  wonderfully 
preserved  tombstone  has  for  over  a 
century  borne  its  record  of  the  man  who 
once  trod  the  soil  now  holding  his  ashes. 
What  a  record  of  the  generations  and  the 
families  whose  lives  have  had  their  start- 
ing point  on  this  old  inheritance,  "The 
Wife's  Dower "  !  Here  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Woolsey  left  the  impress  of  his  vigor- 
ous nature  on  his  immediate  descendants, 
and  from  here  came  that  line  which  has 
become  more  famous  in  the  succeeding 
years  in  the  State  whose  line  could  be 
seen  from  the  old  manor  house.  In  the 
later  years  the  father  of  its  present 
owners,  Mr.  George  James  Price,  brought 
to  it  the  atmosphere  of  literature  and 
intellectual  life,  entertaining  such  men  as 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  George  William 
Curtis,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley, 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  others  of  equal 
worth ;  and  to  this  historic  house  his 
son  brings  the  vestiges  of  a  past  whose 
date  is  before  Christ.  It  brings  one 
under  a  strange  spell  to  start  from  the  old 
house  between  gateways  of  Egypt  toward 
the  ancient  trees  which  shade  the  grounds. 
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IT  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  stepped 
into  the  family  carriage  one  fine 
morning  in  1840,  to  be  driven  to 
Cambridge.  The  genial  heat  of  July 
was  upon  us,  and  it  seemed  I  was  con- 
sidered fitted  for  college.  How  that 
error  arose  it  might  be  hard  to  say,  but 
I  believe,  like  a  good  many  others,  it  was 
statistical.  It  took  its  rise  in  a  compari- 
son of  dates.  Was  I  not  sixteen  years 
old,  and  had  I  not  studied  one  year  in 
Walpole,  one  in  my  own  rooms,  and  two 


Horatio   Perry. 

in  the  Keene  Academy  ;  and  was  I  not, 
therefore,  fitted  for  college?  I  could 
detect  the  fallacy  of  that  reasoning  with- 
out consulting  Whately  or  the  American 
Almanac ;   and    the    fact    is,  I    felt    con- 

1  From  the  late  Mr.  Perry's  manuscript  reminiscences, 
written  at  the  close  of  his  diplomatic  life  in  Spain.  The 
interesting  paper,  "  On  the  Track  of  Columbus,"  in  the 
Nh  .'.  \-.:;<A.r.:.\>  Magazine  for  May,  1892,  was  a  chapter  of 
these  reminiscences.  See  note  concerning  Mr.  Perry 
accompanying  that  paper,  and  also  notes  in  the  Erlitor's 
Table  of  the  present  number.  "  An  Old  New  Hampshire 
Muster,"  in  the  September,  1892,  issue  of  the  magazine 
wras  another  chapter  from  these  reminiscences,  relating  to 
Keene,  N.  H.,  in  the  writer's  boyhood. 
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scious  that  summer  morning  of  very  little 
useful  knowledge. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
simply  whips  upon  my  conscience ;  and 
though  I  felt  a  little  more  consoled  about 
my  mathematics,  the  whole  situation  was 
depressing  to  a  degree.  I  loved  my 
native  hills,  and  it  came  over  me  that  I 
was  being  separated  from  them  ;  I  might 
return  to  visit  them,  but  henceforth  their 
paths  were  not  my  path. 

My  father  and  sisters  accompanied  me 
in  the  carriage,  it  is  true ;  but  this 
time  they  would  leave  me  and  return 
alone,  —  either  that,  or  if  I  returned 
with  them  it  would  be  covered  with  shame 
because  I  had  been  rejected  at  Harvard. 
Yet  I  could  not  lower  my  high  opinion 
of  that  famous  university  enough  to 
believe  that  such  a  student  as  I  was 
could  obtain  admission  to  its  sacred 
precincts. 

My  kind  father,  seeing  me  sad  and 
perplexed,  put  the  reins  of  the  spirited 
horses  into  my  hands  and  gave  me  a 
present  occupation  to  take  me  out  of 
myself.  Soon  the  sweet  native  valley  lay 
behind  us,  and  we  were  threading  the 
windings  of  the  Troy  notch.  The  brisk 
trot,  th2  gay  morning,  the  glorious  scen- 
ery as  we  skirted  the  high  mountain, 
revived  my  courage  ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  as  we  drove  past  the 
college  grounds  at  Cambridge,  I  peered 
into  their  recesses  with  mingled  emotions, 
—  but  curiosity  was  uppermost. 

Next  morning  my  father  accompanied 
me  to  University  Hall  and  left  me  alone 
to  the  horrors  of  examination.  Here  at 
length  I  bitterly  repented  me  of  the 
errors  of  my  past  life.  Why  had  I 
neglected  such  really  respectable  people 
as  Virgil  and  Cicero,  shunned  their 
creditable  acquaintance,  flouted  them,  — 
and  all  for  those  worthless  woodchucks, 
whose  utter  inability  to  aid  me  in  my 
present  strait.  1  at  last  fully  recognized? 
Would  not  the  hard  and  unforgiving  old 
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Romans  now  take  cruel  vengeance  ?  And 
would  it  not  be  just?  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, generous  Harvard  opened  her  gates 
to  me,  and  I  became  a  Freshman. 

The  charms  of  college  life  have  been 
often  told,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  inevitable 
that  they  should  seem  to  please  the 
narrator  quite  as  much  as  the  listener; 
certain  it  is  that  to  appreciate  them  one 
must  himself  have  been  a  collegian. 
During  my  first  year  at  Cambridge,  the 
old  halls  being  insufficient,  I  was  forced 
to  lodge  outside  the  college  yard,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stearns,  behind  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  As  a  Sophomore  I  obtained 
chambers  in  old  Massachusetts.  As  a 
Junior  I  removed  to  Stoughton,  and 
there  lived  for  the  remaining  two  years 
of  my  undergraduate  course.  With  very 
little  solid  study,  I  managed  to  keep 
along,  and  held  what  is  called  a  respecta- 
ble rank  in  my  class.  My  attention 
seemed  to  be  always  occupied  with  some- 
thing else  besides  the  regular  course  of 
the  college.     When  I  ought  to  have  been 


digging 


at    the     Latin    and     Greek 


classics,  I  was  experimenting  in  electric- 
ity or  reading  up  natural  and  social 
science. 

Prof.  Lovering,  however,  saw  me  with 
pleasure,  —  and  good  Mr.  Bond,  the  elder. 
Many  a  night  have  I  passe-d  in  his  little 
shed  of  an  observatory  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  Dana  house,  observing  and  registering 
regularly  for  him  the  indications  of  his 
meteorological  and  magnetic  instruments, 
whilst  the  first  director  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory  (then  to  be)  took  his  needed 
rest. 

It  was  in  my  Freshman  year,  on  the 
college  green  in  front  of  Holworthy,  that 
•Tutor  Wheeler,  who  was  a  student  of  di- 
vinity and  lived  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Divinity  Hall,  replying  to  some  remark 
of  mine,  exclaimed,  "  What,  have  you 
never  read  Byron?  " 

"  No  ;  would  you  recommend  it?  " 

"Not  at  all;  only  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  will  not  get  through  your  Sophomore 
year  without  having  done  it."  Where 
upon  I  immediately  procured  the  volumes 
and  verified  the  prophecy.  I  also  made 
some  acquaintance  with  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Johnson,  not  to  mention   the 


essayists    and    novelists,   though    none   ol 
these  worthies  were  included  in  tin-  col 

lege  course.  And  then  "old  Channii 
facetious  "old  Channing,"  — may  his 
memory  never  fade, —  began  to  give  me 
high  marks  for  themes,  and  persisted  in 
it  all  through  my  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
—  heaven  only  knows  for  what. 

I  managed  also  to  read  at  Harvard  in 
the  originals  something  of  Moliere,  Ra- 
cine, and  Boileau ;  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Koerner  ;  Tasso,  Petrarch,  and  Boc 
caccio ;  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
We  had  Longfellow  to  explain  to  us  Beo- 
wulf and  Csedmon,  and  rouse  our  enthu- 
siasm over  the  Sagas.  I  have  even 
translated  some  of  the  rhythmical  yells  of 
those  esteemed  old  pirates,  our  fore- 
fathers, whose  blood  still  tingles  in  our 
veins  and  sends  us  out  boating  in  the  bay 
when  we  ought  to  be  in  chambers  reading 
our  book. 

I  loved  sailing.  The  first  rowing  club 
was  not  yet  formed  at  Harvard,  and  came 
too  late  for  me,  though  Dabney  of  our 
class  was  in  it.  But  I  am  conscious  that 
the  art  of  the  tiller  and  the  sails  would 
always  have  attracted  me  more  than  the 
monotonous  tug  at  the  oar.  Cricket  was 
introduced  by  our  class  under  the  teach- 
ing of  my  good  friend  Peabody,  who  had 
visited  England,  and  whose  patronymic 
brought  him  always  alphabetically  in  con- 
tact with  my  left  elbow  at  prayers  and 
recitations;  but  cricket  languished.  Base- 
ball I  had  played  all  my  boyhood  on  the 
Central  Square  in  Keene,  but  it  was  un- 
known in  my  time  at  Harvard.  At  the 
gymnasium,  opened  with  our  class  by 
Belcher  Kay,  an  English  light  weight,  I 
was  easily  suspassed  in  feats  of  solid 
strength ;  but  nobody  then  in  college 
could  spring  from  the  ground  to  so  great 
a  height  or  leap  so  far  as  I,  and  none  of 
the  men  I  met  had  so  light  and  sure  a 
foot  upon  a  mountain-side  as  mine. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
then  a  secret  literary  society,  offshoot  of 
Yale,  with  nothing  secret  about  it  except 
the  meaning  of  its  Greek  letters,  which 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  reveal  to  you 
to-day.  It  was,  however,  a  very  credit- 
able society  in  my  time.  But  there  was 
another  association,  begun  and  ended 
with  the    Class    of    '44,    whose    charms 
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will  be  fresher  in  the  memory  of  all  its 
living  members  than  those  of  any  other 
college  society.  The  "  Chit-chat  Club," 
like  the  British  Empire,  had  no  written 
constitution.  It  was  not  "founded," 
but  it  germinated,  and  then  grew  by  its 
own  inherent  vigor.  Its  name  and  rules 
were  acquired,  not  imposed  \  yet  they  were 
neither  lax  nor  ill  observed.  The  club 
was  composed  of  the  same  members  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  think  we  were 
ten,  all  told  ;  no  effort  was  made  to  prop- 
agate it  to  the  classes  below  us,  and  when 
we  left  Cambridge  it  ceased  to  exist.  We 
met  at  stated  intervals  in  each  other's 
chambers,  the  duty  of  providing  refresh- 
ments devolving  on  the  member  so  fa- 
vored. These  varied  a  good  deal  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  purse  or  the 
breadth  of  the  heart  of  our  host,  but  the 
club  met  and  passed  a  pleasant  evening 
no  less  in  the  chambers  of  the  poorest 
member  than  in  those  of  the  richest.  A 
favorite  Amphitryon  was  Peabody,  and  he 
sometimes  did  double  duty  by  voluntarily 
taking  upon  himself  the  turn  of  some  fine 
fellow  whose  purse  was  lean,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
Whether  the  supper  were  to  be  light  and 
simple,  or  nice  and  recherche,  as  soon  as 
we  had  settled  into  those  cosy  attitudes 
which  collegians  most  affect,  the  even- 
ings began  by  the  reading  of  such  literary 
efforts  as  each  of  his  own  sweet  will  chose 
to  contribute  ;  and  there  was  no  obligation 
to  contribute  anything,  —  for  the  secret 
of  the  "  Chit-chat  "  was  to  make  itself 
esteemed  as  a  privilege  by  all,  and  as  a 
burden  by  none. 

Poor  Cary,  afterwards  our  class  orator, 
was  frequently  the  soul  of  those  evenings. 
He  was  the  first  of  that  charmed  circle 
to  disappear  from  a  world  too  hard  and 
rough  for  him  to  live  in, — except  in 
chambers  at  Harvard. 

Snow,  afterwards  class  poet,  was  always 
harmonious  and  not  unfrequently  Byronic. 
Park  man  even  then  showed  symptoms 
of  "Injuns"  on  the  brain.  Hunt,  the 
artist,  —  what  a  wealth  of  droll  caricature 
was  his  :  Poor  Treadwell,  with  constant 
sarcasm  upon  his  patronymic,  contributed 
his  inimitable  wooden  leg  and  his  serio- 
comic  gravity.  Hale  gave  us  solid  excel- 
lence.    Clarke  was  always  the  dilettante 


of  the  Paris  salon,  and  crushed  us  by  his 
superior  knowledge  of  le  grand  monde ; 
whilst  Dwight  was  the  perfect  young 
gentleman  of  Boston. 

Nobody  will  recall  what  I  did  for  the 
"  Chit-chit,"  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  myself 
remember ;  but  in  spite  of  my  presence, 
it  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  talent 
since  recognized  in  the  Class  of  '44  re- 
ceived its  first  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement in  that  enchanting  club,  which 
never  became  heavy,  and  never  degen- 
erated into  excess. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year  I  received 
from  the  hands  of  President  Quincy  a 
handsome  volume  of  Goldsmith's  poems, 
as  a  detur.  In  due  time  I  had  a 
"part"  at  the  Sophomore  exhibition, 
which  was  then  an  imposing  ceremony, 
held  in  the  old  chapel  of  University  Hall, 
exacting  the  expense  of  a  black  silk 
gown  in  which  to  appear  before  the 
assembled  college  and  the  fair  ladies  of 
Boston,  to  whom  in  the  interludes  of  our 
oratory  the  Pierian  Sodality  discoursed  a 
fluty  music. 

As  Junior  I  gained  the  prize  for  decla- 
mation. As  Senior  I  took  the  prize  for 
an  essay  upon  the  novel  schemes  for  a 
reorganization  of  society,  in  which  I 
remember  that  the  French  apostle  Fou- 
rier was  very  badly  used  ;  whilst  my  dis- 
course at  Commencement  was  on  a  kindred 
theme.  My  classmates  then  did  me 
the  high  honor  to  elect  me  for  their 
president  at  the  farewell  class-supper.  I 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  learned  and 
worshipful  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and 
call  to  mind  that  at  my  first  dinner  with 
that  witty  brotherhood  in  Harvard  Hall, 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  us  the  funniest  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  explained  why  he* 
never  writes  so  funny  as  he  can.  Was  it 
on  the  same  occasion  that  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  on  one 
hand  by  his  venerable  father,  our  col- 
lege president,  whilst  on  the  other  sat 
Lord  Ashburton,  who  had  just  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Washington  with  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  that  day  our  special 
guest? 

In  thus  sketching  my  college  course 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  I  am  led  to 
recognize  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
my  classmates  were  my  superiors  as   stu- 
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dents  ;  but  there  was  not  one  who  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  Harvard  with  more 
delight  than  I. 

It  was  during  my  Freshman  year  that 
I  had  the  inexpressible  grief  to  lose  my 
father.  He  was  a  superior  man,  whole- 
hearted, kind,  and  noble,  and  his  death 
deprived  me,  when  I  stood  most  in  need, 
of  the  best  stay  and  guide  of  my  youth. 

The  Hon.  Salma  Hale  of  Keene,  for- 
merly the  member  of  Congress  for  our  dis- 
trict, was  appointed  to  be  my  guardian, 
and  acted  in  that  capacity  till  I  became 
of  legal  age.     He  was  careful  and  good. 

His  son  George  was  a  friend  of  my  boy- 
hood. Born  in  the  same  village,  we  grew 
up  together,  attended  the  same  schools, 
thumbed  the  same  text-books,  entered  at 
Harvard  on  the  same  day,  and  graduated 
together.  George  was  always  a  better  stu- 
dent than  I,  and  knew  more  of  all  that  is 
good  to  be  known.  He  did  things  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  whilst  I  fear  that  I  have 
myself  done  a  great  many  by  simply  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  my  own   inclinations. 

Our  paths  diverged  pretty  soon  after  we 
were  graduated ;  but  whilst  we  were  at 
Cambridge  the  summer  and  winter  vaca- 
tions sent  us  home  together.  Frank 
Fiske,  another  companion  of  our  child- 
hood, had  been  entered  at  Dartmouth, 
and  poor  Charlie  Adams  was  an  under- 
graduate of  Yale,  where  the  vacations  co- 
incided with  our  own. 

The  periodical  invasion  of  the  Ashue- 
lot  valley  by  a  company  of  collegians  in 
vacation  was  calculated  to  produce  a  stir 
in  that  quiet  neighborhood.  It  had  then 
begun  to  dawn  upon  us  that  the  daughters 
of  Keene  were  fair ;  and  this  impression, 
which  somehow  kept  gaining  in  strength, 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  ourselves,  but 
was  soon  propagated  to  our  classmates 
also.  I  was  indebted  to  some  of  them 
for  hospitality  in  term  time  at  Boston  and 


Salem,  and  they  gladly  accepted  our  m 
vitations  to  visit  us  in  vacation.  linn 
were  gay  times  in  Keene  !  I  take  01  <  a 
sion  here  to  avow  a  serious  coin  k  tion, 
which  my  experience  has  only  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  :  the  girls  of  my 
native  valley  were  distinguished  and  dis- 
tinguishable among  women  for  a  charm 
peculiarly  their  own.  Divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  State  by  the  high  mountain, 
that  form  the  watershed  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Merrimac,  Keene  was  an  independent 
centre,  not  merely  of  the  little  coun- 
try trade,  but  still  more  of  the  culture 
then  existing  in  all  that  region  of  New 
England.  As  the  seat  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  lawyers.  The  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Hampshire,  two  ex-governors  and  vari- 
ous members  and  ex-members  of  Con- 
gress lived  at  Keene. 

I  have  not  visited  my  native  town  in 
forty  years,  and  know  not  if  it  still  pre- 
serves any  of  the  features  that  then 
marked  it ;  but  even  before  I  left,  the 
introduction  of  the  railway  was  already 
producing  a  change.  A  manufacturing 
industry  was  springing  up,  and  the  little 
town  began  to  grow  rapidly  in  population. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  happy 
time  before  the  "improvements"  began. 
What  gay  gatherings  in  those  houses  and 
gardens  !  And  in  winter  what  fine  sleigh- 
ing we  had  in  our  time  !  I  have  known 
as  many  as  eight  horses  harnessed  to  a 
single  sleigh,  with  twenty  or  more  gay 
hearts  beating  responsive  to  the  bells. 

How  we  any  of  us  escaped  matrimony 
in  that  Ashuelot  valley  is  still  a  puzzle. 
For  myself,  I  confess  it  was  by  no  virtue 
of  my  own.  Polygamy  was  not  in  fashion  ; 
and  how  to  cease  loving  half  a  dozen  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  love  one 
alone,  —  that  was  the  question. 
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THERK  is  abroad  a  popular  belief 
that  ghosts  are  compelled  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  at  cockcrow.  One 
hates  to  disturb  a  respectable  popular 
fallacy  ;  for  when  the  public  loses  its  illu- 
sions, there  will  be  no  market  for  the 
truth.  But  in  this  case  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  profit  in  concealment  of  the 
truth,  and  so  it  may  as  well  be  unhesita- 
tingly declared  that  there  is  absolutely 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  such  a 
theory.  We  breakfast,  and  lunch,  and 
dine,  and  sup  with  ghosts  —  and  that  with- 
out any  aid  from  psychical  societies  or 
gin  and  water.  Ghosts  jostle  us  in  the 
motley  procession  thronging  the  pave- 
ments by  day  and  by  night ;  they  afford 
a  grim  amusement  in  the  police  courts, 
both  on  the  bench  and  in  the  dock  ;  they 
belie  advocates,  and  good  respectable  men 
and  rascals  of  all  degrees  and  conditions  ; 
they  crowd  the  law  courts ;  they  fill 
fashionable  pulpits,  and  occupy  editorial 
chairs ;  they  haunt  publishers'  sanctums 
and  widows'  empty  cupboards  —  they  are 
everywhere  every  hour  in  the  twenty- 
four. 

There  is  also  current  a  superstition  that 
ghosts  are  the  uneasy  spirits  of  persons 
who  have  been  hurried  into  the  land  of 
shadows  without  settling  with  their  con- 
sciences before  going  hence.  It  is  true 
there  are  such  ghosts,  but  they  are  rarely 
visitants  of  this  world,  whose  associations 
only  serve  to  remind  them  of  their  former 
state  of  servitude.  They  are  occupied 
with  the  serious  duties  of  the  ghostly  of- 
f\<  e,  namely,  introducing  their  former 
owners  to  themselves.  They  have  changed 
places  with  their  old  masters;  and  the 
latter  are  impelled,  by  an  irresistible  at- 
traction, to  perpetually  dog  the  footsteps 
of  their  ghosts,  and  continually  come 
upon  them  with  a  new  horror  of  recogni- 
tion and  self-loathing  at  every  turn.  In 
that  other  sphere  the  ghosts  have  their 
fling.       In    this    world    a    conspiracy    of 
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common    sense   keeps    them    in    almost 
complete  subjection. 

Anybody  who  was  familiar  with  the 
London  of  ten  years  ago  will  remember 
the  old  "  Cock  Tavern  "  in  Fleet  Street, 
almost  opposite  the  Temple ;  and  no 
one  who  has  a  love  of  old  times,  old  cus- 
toms, and  old  places,  however  worm-eaten 
and  shabby,  can  ever  forget  the  interior 
of  the  famous  hostelry  with  its  gas-black- 
ened ceiling,  and  its  little,  greasy,  and 
exclusive  mahogany  compartments,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  four  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, and  perhaps  six  extraordinarily 
slim  ones,  at  a  pinch.  The  Ghosts'  Club, 
of  which  the  writer  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, held  its  meetings  at  the  "  Cock 
Tavern,"  in  the  very  last  compartment  on 
the  east  side  of  the  aisle  :  they  chose  the 
"  Cock  Tavern  "  in  preference  to  other 
more  fashionable  caravansaries  in  the 
Strand,  because  they  wished  to  escape 
the  poor  shadows  of  fashion,  and  they 
stopped  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the  tav- 
ern, because,  although  they  wished  to  be 
in  the  shock  of  active  life,  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  bored  with  the  solemn  triviali- 
ties of  trade.  This  end  compartment 
was  usually  kept  for  bread  baskets,  piles 
of  clean  plates  and  table  linen,  and  it 
was  secluded  and  ample  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  members  of  the  club 
whose  circumstances  would  permit  them 
to  attend  ;  for,  as  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, they  only  crowded  each  other 
with  arguments.  The  hour  of  meeting 
was,  as  a  rule,  about  ten  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  length  of  the  sessions  depended 
entirely  upon  the  engagements  of  the 
members.  Two  and  a  grievance  consti- 
tuted a  quorum ;  and  where  two  ghosts 
get  together  there  is  seldom  any  lack  of 
business  before  the  meeting.  There  was 
another  circumstance  that  influenced  them 
in  choosing  the  "  Cock,"  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  fact  of  its  situation  in  that  great 
thoroughfare.  Fleet  Street,  which  has 
always  had  a  fascination  for  superior  souls, 
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and  that  was  the  fame  of  the  ghost  of  the 
chief  cook  of  the  hostelry.  The  ghost 
of  the  chef  at  the  "  Cock  "  enjoyed  a 
reputation  throughout  ghostdom  as  a 
philosopher  of  a  high  order.  It  was 
actually  rumored  that  in  a  philosophic 
bout  with  the  wraith  of  Socrates  he  had 
succeeded  in  tangling  the  sage  up  in  the 
web  of  his  own  questioning  by  meeting 
each  question  with  another ;  but  the 
process  was  never  very  clearly  defined ; 
and,  as  the  ghost  of  Socrates  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  beer  hall 
in  Berlin,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ghostly 
German  philosophers,  discussing  Schopen- 
hauer's "  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea," 
it  would  be  unwise  to  put  much  credence 
in  this  report.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  the  ghost  of  the  chef,  upon  the  occa- 
sions when  that  worthy's  body  and  mind 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  continual 
and  deep  potations,  which  were  tolerably 
frequent,  was  the  oracle  of  the  Ghosts'  Club 
at  the  "  Cock  "  ;  and  the  moment  his  sen- 
sual tyrant's  head  dropped  down  upon  his 
breast  he  would  escape  from  his  earthly 
tenement,  and  the  odious  associations  of 
the  kitchen,  to  seek  spiritual  compensation 
in  the  society  of  his  admirers  and  his  peers. 
The  ghosts  of  the  underlings  in  the  kitchen 
had  scarcely  anything  in  community  with 
him ;  they  had  only  too  often  grovelled 
with  their  masters,  and  were  in  a  very 
feeble  condition  in  consequence. 

There  is  one  thing  about  ghosts  which 
is  distinctly  to  their  credit,  and  that  is 
their  well-authenticated  habit  of  punctu- 
ality. Just  as  the  clock  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  began  to  chime  in  its  thin  wheezy 
tones  the  hour  of  ten,  on  a  certain  No- 
vember morning,  the  doors  of  the  "  Cock  " 
began  to  sway  a  few  inches  to  and  fro  ; 
and  Robert,  the  head  waiter,  who  was 
prone  to  rheumatism,  and  the  victim  of 
a  big  tome  called  "  Every  Man  his  own 
Physician,"  felt  a  draught  between  his 
shoulder  blades,  and  turned  round  to 
indulge  in  a  silent,  but  none  the  less, 
objurgatory  expression  of  disapproval  of 
the  thoughtless  person  who  had  entered 
and  left  the  doors  swinging.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  place,  and  so  Robert  said 
softly  aloud,  "Damn  !  "  with  the  air  of  a 
boy  who  had  just  got  upon  terms  of 
absolute     familiarity    with      his     school- 


master, but  was  in  spirit  still  dominated 
by  the  old  jurisdiction.  Bui  yet  the 
doors  kept  gently  swinging,  admitting 
the  cold  air  in  spiteful  whiffs,  and 
Robert  became  more  wrathy  and  more 
specific,  and  as  he  strode  down  the  aisle 
he  said  quite  aloud,  "  Damn  the  wind  I  " 
It  was  his  almost  daily  performam  e  ;  a 
transition  from  the  waiter  to  the  man, 
that  much  amused  the  ghosts  around 
him.  He  would  not  have  used  such  an 
expression  aloud  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  judges  or  counsel  who  frequented 
the  "Cock,"  for  the  world,  but  the  poor 
old  simpleton  stood  in  no  awe  of  an 
agency,  which,  in  addition  to  giving  him 
a  twinge  between  his  shoulder  blades, 
could  have  blown  the  "  Cock  "  about  his 
ears.  All  he  knew  or  cared  about  the 
wind  was  that  his  poor  Cockney  frame 
offered  no  resistance  to  its  violence  ;  and 
this,  that  in  its  turbulent  moods  it  fre- 
quently retarded  the  cooking  of  chops 
and  steaks  by  blowing  the  soot  down  the 
chimney.  He  was  not  aware  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  angrily  slammed  the 
doors,  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Justice  Flitty  (who 
in  the  flesh  was  sitting  fast  asleep  on  the 
bench  in  the  dingy  Court  of  Appeals,  his 
long  yellow  face  looking  vague  and  spec- 
tral in  the  uncertain  gaslight,  as  he 
swayed  gently  to  and  fro  and  nodded 
encouragement  to  the  mumblings  of  a 
long-winded  counsel),  one  of  the  regular 
patrons  of  the  "Cock,"  for  whom  he  felt 
the  profoundest  awe  and  respect,  glided 
past  him,  and  an  instant  later  was  greet- 
ing the  philosophic  ghost  of  the  chef. 
And  shall  it  be  recorded  of  a  noble,  dis- 
contented soul  ?  —  yes,  the  ghost  of  the 
judge  was  mercilessly  ridiculing  poor 
Robert's  sensitive  rotundity,  and  his 
blind  worship  of  the  material  symbols  of 
extrinsic  condition,  which  are  but  the 
trappings  of  accident, —  the  theatrical 
finery  of  everyday  life,  and  exist  only  in 
the  popular  imagination.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Justice  Flitty  was 
also  rather  ample  in  his  proportions,  and 
his  ghost  was  exceedingly  prejudiced 
against  all  men  of  great  girth. 

"  A  good  illustration  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  human  intellect,"  quoth  the  philo- 
sophic chef,  "  and  of  the  inadequacy  of 
all  metaphysical    plummets  to  sound   its 
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depths  and  shallows.  The  mere  mind  of 
the  average  man  refuses  to  recognize 
anything  but  what  are  called  facts,  and 
yet  it  craves  and  feeds  upon  the  subtlest 
of  subtleties,  —  honors,  position,  titles,  — 
tilings,  as  you  are  aware,  much  more 
impalpable  than  air.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  friend,  it"  Robert  could  only  hear 
the  soul  of  truth  in  you  speaking  with 
divine  eloquence,  he  would  listen  with 
the  condescension  and  pity  of  common 
sense,  —  that  miserable  term  invented 
for  those  poor  creatures  whom  it  seems 
the  Creator  has  sent  into  the  world  with- 
out souls.  He  would  certainly  regard 
you  as  one  of  those  whom  such  men  call 
insane,  —  I  doubt  not  Flitty  would  be 
deposed  from  his  present  eminence  ;  and 
if  old  Robert  only  knew  that  you  actually 
fraternized  with  me,  he  would  scarcely 
deign  to  wait  upon  your  gross  partner 
when  he  came  in  for  his  chop.  After 
all  these  years  of  shadowy  intimacy  the 
old  idiot  would  undoubtedly  begin  to 
suspect  that  Flitty  only  occupied  his 
position  on  the  bench  through  fraud. 
Robert  could  never  understand  affinity. 
And  as  it  is  with  him,  so  it  is  with  nearly 
all  his  class  —  and  other  classes  !  In  the 
perpetual  masquerade  outside,  whenever 
men  get  a  peep  behind  the  disguises  and 
see  their  fellows,  they  are  amazed.  They 
imagine  the  external  is  the  man,  and  do 
not  seem  to  remember  that  manners, 
like  clothes,  go  on  and  off.  But  although 
they  do  not  take  clothes  in  closets  for 
men,  when  they  happen  to  see  men  in 
these  same  clothes,  without  their  masks, 
they  speak  of  the  abnormal,  and  talk  of 
insanity  —  and  ghosts  !  So  rarely  do  men 
know  their  fellows.  It  is  too  bad  they 
do  not  see  one  another  more  often.  It 
is  very  ludicrous  and  very  sad  that  they 
should  take  their  toys  so  seriously  as  to 
deny  their  brethren  for  them.  And  yet 
with  what  a  dim  sub-consciousness  of 
absurdity  and  wrongness,  —  the  cruel 
human  horror  of  appearing  ridiculous,  — 
their  legislatures,  customs,  teachings,  and 
literature  agree  in  abolishing  the  mirror 
of  truth.  Their  sacrifices  almost  make 
them  grand  ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  some 
wisdom  in  their  action,  for  more  would 
shrink  than  expand  with  a  glance  into 
that  mirror.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


world  loses  and  spoils  some  of  its  finest 
spirits.  It  is  only  in  our  more  or  less 
casual  meetings  here  that  you  exist  at 
all ;  and,  unfortunately,  your  influence 
here  cannot  be  felt  in  the  world  of  sense. 
Flitty  is  a  gross  libel  upon  you." 

"  That's  true.  But  please  do  not 
talk  of  that  creature  Flitty ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  me.  And  besides,  it 
might  wake  him.  Whenever  he  has  un- 
comfortable dreams, —  dreams  in  which 
he  gets  a  foretaste  of  the  self-knowledge 
that  is  to  be  his  hereafter,  —  the  odious 
brute  awakens  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to 
restore  his  stupid  self-respect.  There 
are  certain  subjects  I  dare  not  discuss 
very  freely,  for  they  recall  the  brute's 
youth,  and  for  a  moment  he  wakes  and 
burns  with  futile  heat,  and  then  his  din- 
ner disagrees  with  him,  and  he  loses  his 
sleep,  and  I  a  holiday.  Among  these 
subjects  is  —  Flitty.  I  have  to  be  more 
discreet  than  you  are,  for  my  brute  is 
what  they  call  educated,  and  in  a  fashion 
resents  his  deficiencies  and  deplores  his 
excesses.  Besides  he  is  a  one-bottle  man, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  light  sleeper.  Bad 
dreams,  too,  exercise  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence upon  his  decisions,  so  that  I  am 
naturally  unwilling  to  let  my  grievances 
add  to  the  burden  of  iniquity  in  the  world, 
and  possibly  in  some  indirect  fashion 
oppress  some  of  my  companions  here." 

"  What  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that  you, 
with  your  vivid  ethical  development, 
should  have  been  wasted  upon  a  poor 
judicial  clown,  like  the  author  of  '  Flitty 
upon  the  State  and  Railway  Prerogatives.'  " 

"  Yes,  Flitty  is  a  poor  thing,  and  I  have 
never  had  the  faintest  hold  upon  him. 
You  see  he  lacks  the  real  basis  of  all 
moral  feeling  —  imagination." 

"Ah,  but  my  man  —  really  I  have  a 
keen  sympathy  with  him  —  thrills  with 
unexpressed  and  inexpressible  poetry, 
when  he  is  in  what  I  call  his  'sips'; 
but  when  he  is  in  his  cups,  he  is  in  so 
completely  that  everything  is  drowned. 
First  his  resolution  is  drowned  in 
the  multitude  of  his  temptations,  and 
then  he  drowns  his  regret  in  the  diversity 
of  his  potations.  He  has  a  different 
liquor  for  every  self-accusation,  and  a 
different  woe.  for  every  liquor.  In  these 
spells    I    give    him  up    in    despair,   and 
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refuse  all  further  co-operation  with  his  in- 
stincts. But  educated,  with  proper  sur- 
roundings, Joseph  might  have  been  — 
anything  ;  that  is,  anything  but  a  lawyer. 
Even  now  when  he  is  perfectly  sober,  as 
he  stands  sometimes  over  his  gridiron, 
looking  into  the  red  coals,  he  has  the 
most  poetic  and  just  philosophic  con- 
ceptions,—  they  are  intertwined,  as  you 
hinted  a  moment  ago, —  and  he  sees  life 
so  clearly  that,  unfortunately,  he  has  to 
get  drunk  again  to  restore  his  sensual 
equilibrium." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  could  not  have  ob- 
tained dominance  of  him  while  he  was  a 
boy." 

The  philosophic  ghost  sighed,  and  then 
after  a  pause,  answered  somewhat  irrel- 
evantly :  — 

"  Unfortunately  the  disease  goes  back 
to  his  great-grandfather.  A  man's  great- 
grandfather should  be  educated  before  his 
instincts  should  be  intrusted  with  a  soul. 
Joseph's  great-grandfather  led  a  strange 
career,  and  his  course  in  worldly  affairs 
was  always  upward,  while  with  increasing 
years  he  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into 
barbarism.  The  decline  of  the  family 
began  with  this  old  vagabond,  who  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  privy  councillor,  and 
was  the  bad  counsellor  of  half  the  good 
dames  in  his  neighborhood.  He  put  too 
many  colors  into  my  Joseph's  moral  in- 
tegument. The  privy  councillor's  father 
was  a  man  of  somewhat  cultivated  tastes, 
and  unimpeachable  morality,  with  but  one 
weakness,  a  love  of  good  living,  for  which 
he  suffered  physical  tortures,  as  he  lived 
and  died  in  Grub  Street.  The  privy 
councillor  therefore  lacked  worldly  ad- 
vantages, but  he  starved  not  for  principle 
as  his  father  had  done,  but  to  procure  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  luxurious  tastes. 
He  lived  by  his  wits  ;  and  upon  the  wits  of 
others  striving  to  live  in  the  same  perilous 
fashion  on  a  lower  plane.  He  learned  the 
art  of  making  and  dropping  friends,  and 
the  science  of  keeping  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  which  is  an  art  supplementary 
to  that  of  dropping  friends.  He  blossomed 
into  a  man  of  fashion,  lived  in  the  Temple 
on  nothing  a  year,  became  a  dining,  win- 
ing unscrupulous  barrister,  and  progressed 
by  easy  stages  from  a  social  figure  to  the 
bench  and  the  privy  council.     At  sixty, 


when  his  mind  and  body  were  infirm  with 
excess,  he  married  his  housekeeper  and 
left  a  fool,  who  inherited  strong  appetites 
and  a  bad  constitution,  and  who  married 
a  brilliant  woman  and  begot  a  good 
natured,  unpractical  dreamer,  whom  he 
left  penniless.  From  the  privy  council- 
lor's time  the  family  has  been  too  occu- 
pied in  reaping  to  sow  ;  and  so  Joseph, 
the  prey  of  his  passions,  has  never  had 
any  education  and  he  knows  me  only  in- 
termittently, and  then  only  in  the  vaguest 
manner.  Think  of  it,  my  dear  friend, 
with  all  the  genius  of  his  grandmother  in 
him,  the  whole  miraculous  machinery  of 
the  man  is  subjugated  to  the  pandering  to 
strange  appetites  !  " 

"  Ah,  well,  there  is  this  to  console  you," 
remarked  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Justice  Flittv, 
who  had  listened  with  the  complete,  un- 
selfish surrender  of  his  order  to  this  long 
family  history  ;  "  a  little  of  what  is  called 
education  would  only  multiply  his  re- 
sources of  evasion  of  you.  Your  educated 
man,  in  surrendering  himself  to  his  appe- 
tites, reasons  away  your  existence,  exor- 
cises you  with  dinner  pills,  or  explodes 
you  with  an  epigram  ;  and  when  you  do 
force  yourself  upon  him  occasionally  in 
the  crises  of  life,  he  lies  to  you  and  calls 
the  lie  the  teachings  of  experience  — 
philosophy  !  " 

"  Then,  since  general  remarks  have 
usually  a  specific  drift,  I  take  it  Flitty  is 
one  of  those  poor  misguided  creatures  of 
sense  who  call  themselves  cynics.  A 
cynic  cannot  be  a  philosopher.  A  phi- 
losopher may  have  moods  of  cynicism,  but 
he  is  never  a  cynic.  He  may  wonder 
why  men  forego  the  reconciliation  of 
body  and  soul  for  an  illusion  of  two 
pounds  a  week,  or  any  other  illusion 
you  choose,  but  he  is  never  reconciled  to 
such  illusions ;  and  that  is  the  infinite 
folly  of  cynicism.     Now  —  " 

The  discourse  was  interrupted  at  this 
point  by  the  exclamation  of  a  dozen 
ghosts  in  chorus,  "  Hazeltine  !  " 

The  philosophic  ghost  of  the  chef  did 
not  join  in  the  general  uproar  ;  and  it  is 
even  to  be  feared  that  his  comment  was 
more  emphatic  than  philosophic. 

The  clamor  heralded  the  entrance  of 
the  ghost  of  young  Sir  Valentine  Hazel- 
tine,  who  was  then  notorious  as    one  of 
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the  most  recklessly  dissipated  young  gen- 
tlemen in  London. 

"  I  have  some  news  for  the  club  —  in- 
teresting and  important   news." 

"That  is  extraordinary,"  remarked  the 
ghost  of  a  well-known  newspaper  editor, 
who  had  listened  to  the  conversation 
between  the  philosophic  ghost  and  Mr. 
Justice  Flitty's  alter  ego  with  close 
attention.  Manners  were  not  much 
regarded  at  the  ghosts'  ordinary. 

"  That  is  certainly  extraordinary,  for 
Hazeltine's  amusements  are  mostly  known 
to  us,  and  they  are  not  any  longer  im- 
portant. That  is  the  disadvantage  of 
breaking  all  the  ten  commandments  at 
once  —  it  leaves  the  unfortunate  brute 
without  a  hope  of  novelty,  and  after  one 
sensation,  robs  his  career  of  that  spectac- 
ular element  without  which  no  human 
being  can  endure  to  be  either  moral  or 
immoral.  I  heard  Clement  say  the  other 
evening  that  a  scandal  that  only  involved 
Sir  Valentine  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, not  a  scandal,  because  of  the 
regularity  of  his  manner  of  living." 

"  But  my  news  concerns  his  dying." 

"  Indeed  !  That  is  certainly  more 
interesting." 

"  The  honorable  member  of  course 
refers  to  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
earthly  tenement  of  Sir  Valentine  Hazel- 
tine  and  the  consequent  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  himself  and  the 
will,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
deplorably  the  pawn  of  the  flesh,"  ex- 
plained the  philosophic  chef,  somewhat 
radiantly,  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that 
he  had  a  topic  upon  which  the  intelligent 
audience  could  stand  a  monologue.  He 
was  like  all  of  his  kind  in  one  thing  :  he 
objected  to  allowing  the  superficial  aspect 
of  a  thing  to  find  acceptance,  when  its 
wonders  could  be  unfolded  in  a  cloud  of 
impressive  verbiage.  "Sir  Valentine 
died  seven  years  ago.     But  —  " 

"Six,"  said  the  shade  of  the  news- 
paper editor,  sententiously. 

"  Six  what?  " 

"  Six  years  ago,"  repeated  the  other 
quietly,  who  somewhat  enjoyed  his  mas- 
ter's reputation  for  a  marvellous  acquaint- 
ance with  London  skeletons,  and  who 
was  sometimes  even  suspected  of  rivalling 
the  philosophic  chef  in  omniscience. 


The  philosophic  chef  coughed  down  a 
lump  of  original  sin,  which  somehow  or 
other  penetrated  his  consciousness,  before 
he  could  reply.  Then  he  said  frigidly  : 
"  Please  refrain  from  introducing  the 
rag-bag  knowledge  of  those  beasts'  news- 
paper offices  into  our  gatherings  here. 
Dates  in  eternity  are  without  significance, 
and  our  dear  brother  is  awaiting  our  con- 
gratulations upon  his  chance  of  crossing 
the  river.  In  such  a  moment  he  cannot 
remember  the  duration  of  his  sufferings, 
even  if  there  could  be  any  correspondence 
between  the  spiritual  life  and  almanacs. 
Sir  Valentine  is  dead,  and  our  friend  has 
just  announced  the  possibly  imminent 
doom  of  the  vicious  powers  that  have 
usurped  his  proper  influence  and  blighted 
his  philanthropic  designs  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  ills  of  ghostkind  and  mankind." 

"  But  surely  your  philosophy  does  not 
include  philanthropy?" 

"  It  certainly  does  not  the  philan- 
thropy of  giving,  which,  to  deepen  some 
men's  manhood,  makes  others  less  than 
men.  The  philanthropy  that  animated 
our  friend  was  that  which  would  waken 
men's  souls  to  the  reality  of  those  things 
that  they  are  pleased  to  put  away  as 
illusions.  There  is  no  love  in  giving 
anything  in  a  world  which  is  only  loaned 
to  all  mankind.  Our  friend,"  indicating 
the  ghost  of  the  newspaper  editor, 
"  appears  to  have  become  involved  in 
some  of  the  casuistry  of  his  environment, 
and  does  not  clearly  understand  that  love 
cannot  give,  although  one  must  in  justice 
admit  that  he  has  an  inkling  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  so-called  philanthropy. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  an  exquisite  pleasure 
hereafter  for  him  to  return  to  his  master 
the  gifts  he  has  lavished  on  his  victims, 
and  watch  him  weigh  gifts  against 
souls." 

The  ghost  of  the  journalist  winced  at 
the  reproach.  He  had  once  possessed 
his  master  with  a  desire  to  sing  the  music 
that  is  in  the  mad  turmoil  of  the  maddest 
haunts  of  men.  The  editor,  however, 
was  an  epicure,  and  although  he  made  a 
brave  fight  for  a  time,  and  lived  upon 
bread  and  water,  an  unexpected  invitation 
to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  rich  man, 
and  a  dish  of  venison,  of  which  he  was 
violently    fond,    changed     his    resolution 
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and  wrecked  his  poetic  ambition. 
Henceforth  he  was  devoted  to  the 
delights  of  the  table.  And  if  that  were 
not  enough  to  break  his  purpose,  he  had 
married  early,  and  his  wife  had  presented 
him  with  seven  children,  who  had  all  in- 
herited his  epicurean  tastes,  supple 
mented  with  a  wolfish  capacity  for 
quantity.  Besides,  he  had  a  social  posi- 
tion to  maintain.  He  was  a  member  of 
all  the  fashionable  clubs,  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  table  of  the  Marquis  of 
Murren  (his  wife  was  always  left  at  home 
to  attend  to  her  offspring,  and  in  society 
was  a  merely  mythical  person),  and 
although  of  humble  birth,  he  had  attained 
to  the  distinction  of  a  gouty  tendency, 
that  colored  his  political  opinions  and 
quite  precluded  any  poetical  flights. 
His  ghost  was  only  in  the  circle  in  which 
we  make  his  acquaintance,  on  probation 
(for  all  ghosts  are  not  eligible  for  such 
honor,  there  being  spiritual  degrees  in 
ghostdom  as  well  as  out  of  it),  being 
subject  occasionally  to  serious  relapses 
from  the  necessary  state  of  dissatisfaction, 
during  which  he  surrendered  his  ideal 
scales  and  his  ghostly  probity,  and 
leagued  with  the  mind  and  the  senses  of 
the  depraved  editor,  participated  some- 
what in  that  miserable  creature's  savage 
delight  in  the  abuse  of  the  critical  office. 
Of  course  his  remorse  was  fearful  ; 
but  he  often  weighed  the  remorse  before 
plunging  into  a  course  of  spiritual  corrup 
tion,  and  sometimes,  when  the  attack 
was  not  too  severe,  he  enjoyed  his  re- 
pentance as  keenly  as  he  had  the  ex- 
cesses that  had  made  it  necessary.  The 
public  reproof  of  the  ghost  of  the  phil- 
osophic chef,  however,  was  certainly 
galling,  and  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  he  wished  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  ideal  consciousness  that  the  chef 
had  been  educated  and  had  published 
his  ghost's  philosophy. 

"  Sir  Valentine  was  sober  last  night." 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  gathering, 
which  was  broken  at  length  by  the  ghost 
of  the  journalist,  who  summoned  up 
courage  enough  to  say,  "  What  would 
Clement  not  give  for  that  piece  of 
news  !  " 

The  ghost  of  a  condemned  parricide, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep  after  a 


night  of  violent  paroxysms  of  fear  and 
rage,  remarked  placidly:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  the  poor  brute's  condition  ;  this  was 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  bitterest 
moments  of  his  life.  When  a  man  has 
lived  long  in  the  delusion  that  he  has 
abolished  thought,  it  is  a  tragic  experi- 
ence to  awaken  and  think.  Some  men 
try  to  put  a  bottle  between  them  and  the 
mystery  of  life  ;  others,  equally  fatuous, 
write  lies,  reducing  it  all  to  a  mere 
matter  of  a  bank  account,  or  the  lack  of 
one,  dining,  etiquette,  repartee,  and 
social  shibboleths;  but  we  know  the  only 
escape  from  haunting  shapes  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next  is  through  love,  un- 
calculating,  entire,  divine  love." 

"  You  are  quite  correct,  but  you  are 
too  serious  for  the  occasion.  The  cynic, 
however,  loves  as  well  your  apparently 
more  charitable  spirit,  or  he  would  not 
consider  the  deficiencies  of  mankind 
worthy  of  reproach.  If  he  was  lacking 
in  ideals,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their 
substitutes." 

"  I  hope  none  of  the  members  present 
are  reformers,"  said  a  plaintive  voice. 
It  belonged  to  the  ghost  of  a  violent 
demagogue,  who  had  just  been  sub- 
sidized with  a  fat  magistracy  by  the 
government  of  the  day,  and  had,  at 
length,  fallen  asleep,  after  spending  the 
whole  night  in  discussing  his  new  coat  of 
arms  with  his  admiring  spouse. 

There  was  a  general  guffaw  at  this 
sally.  The  ghosts  of  reformers  were  in 
force  at  the  "Cock,"  probably  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  offices  of  the  journals, 
and  among  them  were  some  of  the  most 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  members  in  the 
society. 

"  But  tell  us  the  story,"  said  a  ghost, 
who  had  been  hitherto  modestly  silent, 
having  only  sought  and  been  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  club  at  this  meeting, 
but  whose  tone  betrayed  something  like 
anxiety  ;  it  was  certainly  a  deeper  note 
than  that  of  curiosity. 

"The  story?  I  thought  only  its  con- 
clusion could  interest  the  members,  and 
I  gave  the  clew  to  it  when  I  said  that 
Sir  Valentine  was  sober  last  night." 

"  It's  the  old  story?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  I   don't  believe   that,  for  if 
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Sir  Valentine  was  sober  he  was  capable 
of  such  tenderness,  nobility,  and  self-for- 
getfulness  as  would  make  the  story  worth 
hearing.  I  should  be  wronging  our 
friend,"  indicating  Sir  Valentine's  ghost, 
"  if  I  thought  differently." 

Sir  Valentine's  ghost,  who  of  course 
represented  these  usually  frustrated  quali- 
ties in  him,  murmured  his  thanks,  and 
if  he  had  not  existed  solely  in  the  uni- 
versal consciousness,  he  would  have 
blushed  freely.  He  was  about  to  make 
an  appropriate  reply,  when  the  ghost 
of  the  philosophic  chef  interrupted  with 
a  scornful  grunt :  — 

"Of  course  it  is  the  old  story,  and  the 
only  doubtful  thing  about  it  is  Sir  Valen- 
tine's sobriety.  Three  bottles  of  wine  in 
one  man  calls  two  bottles  of  wine  in  an- 
other a  rascal,  or  insists  that  a  certain 
woman  is  not  much  better,  and  the  two 
bottles  of  wine  has  left  sufficient  recol- 
lection of  sobriety  to  arouse  resentment 
and  bring  about  blows  and  a  challenge. 
All  these  affairs  are  traceable  to  the  wine 
cellar,  and  they  are  due  either  to  a  squab- 
ble over  a  shuffle  of  the  cards,  or  a 
woman." 

"  You  have  extraordinary  penetration. 
When  did  you  hear  of  the  duel?" 

"  Oh,  everybody  is  talking  of  it  already. 
It  has  even  reached  the  kitchen  there. 
The  under-cook  and  the  scullion  were 
discussing  Sir  Valentine's  chances." 

"  Oh,  the  shame  of  it  !  " 

"They  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  both 
the  principals  were  drunk,  Sir  Valentine's 
chances  of  escape  were  better,  for  other- 
wise, McManus  will  awake  with  nerves 
of  steel,  and,  well  —  Sir  Valentine  is  a  poor 
hand  with  the  pistols.  I  think  we  can 
congratulate  you,"  turning  to  Sir  Valen- 
tine's ghost. 

"  Yes,  but  Sir  Valentine  was  surely 
sober,  I  know,  for  he  suffered  horribly 
before  he  fell  asleep  worn  out  with  his 
vigils.  He  sat  up  until  late  in  the  fore- 
noon writing  letters,  and  I  entertained 
him  for  the  first  time  for  months.  It  was 
the  first  time  his  engagements  had  per- 
mitted him  to  be  at  home  to  me." 

"  He  knew  you?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  They  never  for- 
get us,  however  much  they  may  disclaim 
the  relation.     There  were  bitter  tears  on 


his  letters.  One  in  particular,  I  remem- 
ber, cost  him  great  suffering,  and  it  was 
the  shortest  one  of  them  all." 

"  And  you  felt  it,  too?  "  asked  the  new 
member. 

"I  did." 

"  That  is  the  finest  thing  I  have  heard 
said  at  this  meeting." 

The  philosophic  ghost  grunted  huffily 
to  hide  the  rising  tide  of  emotion  in  him. 
He,  too,  had  memories,  —  memories  of  ill- 
spelled  letters,  which  were  born  in  mo- 
ments of  absolutely  divine  feeling. 

"  If  love  were  more  common,  our  lot 
would  be  tolerable.  In  one  hour  I 
learned  not  to  despise  my  association 
here.  We  had  never  been  in  such  close 
communion  before.  The  poor  wretch 
was  filled  with  remorse.  He  was  torn 
suddenly  from  his  brute  instincts,  and 
realizing  his  degradation,  was  shamed  for 
once  of  his  shame  of  me." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  terrible  facts  of  this 
mad  world  that  men's  minds  are  so 
warped  that  they  are  ashamed  of  us." 

"  Yes,  with  all  their  pride  of  brute 
force,  and  their  inherent  sense  of  superi- 
ority over  the  rest  of  creation,  men  are 
horribly  afraid  of  appearing  to  one  an- 
other in  their  divinity  of  manhood.  They 
are  strange  creatures,  with  their  devotion 
to  extraordinary  logic,  their  lives  of  sel- 
fishness cheated  by- self,  and  their  almost 
universal  surrender  of  their  true  selves  for 
a  few  foolish  toys." 

"  All  this  is  interesting,"  said  the  new 
member,  "but  in  the  face  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  withdrawal  of  our  friend  at  any 
moment,  is  it  not  irrelevant?  We  have 
not  heard  the  story  yet !  " 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell.  Sir  Val- 
entine was  sober  —  he  has  been  sober  for 
a  week  —  and  that  was  the  beginning  of 
it.     McManus  was  also  sober,  and  —  " 

"  That  is  the  devil  of  it  for  Hazeltine," 
interrupted  the  ghost  of  the  newspaper 
editor. 

The  ghost  of  the  condemned  parricide 
laughed,  and  said  amiably,  "  Perhaps  we 
shall  meet  at  the  gates  of  gloom." 

"  Delighted  to  have  your  company,  I 
am  sure,"  was  the  polite  response. 

"  As  our  friend,  the  philosopher,  says, 
it  is  the  old  story,  although  in  this  case  I 
confess  Hazeltine's  love  was  sane  enough 
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to  have  attracted  the  ridicule  of  his 
friends,  and  to  have  involved  me.  It 
was  the  ground  of  our  reconciliation,  for 
she  was  a  pure,  beautiful  soul,  and  unless 
she  quickly  follows  us  I  shall  be  incon- 
solable in  the  next  world." 

"  Then  you,  too,  are  in  love  !  The 
trouble  in  this  case  was  a  woman  with  a 
soul." 

"  Certainly,  she  is  one  of  the  women 
who  keep  poetry  in  the  world  ;  but,  alas  ! 
1  do  not  think  her  pure  soul  could  love 
Sir  Valentine,  for  how  could  she  guess 
that  a  man  of  his  life  had  a  soul  ?  He 
was  tongue-tied  before  her  sweetness  and 
purity,  and  I  dared  not  put  eloquence 
into  the  mouth  of  such  corruption." 

"  Oh  !  had  you  dared  !  "  said  the  new 
member,  dreamily.  "  Oh,  could  you  but 
look  into  that  kindred  soul  and  see  —  " 

"  I  once  had  such  illusions,  but,  my 
dear  friend,  women  have  no  souls,"  re- 
marked the  philosophic  chef,  a  little  bit- 
terly. "  They  exist,  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  as  appetites ;  and  men  who  know 
their  own  souls  will  never  fall  out  about 
their  appetites." 

"  I  think  there  are  some  women  who 
are  more  worth  quarrelling  about  than  all 
the  quibbles  of  philosophy,"  said  the  new 
member  boldly. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  ghost  of  the 
chef  with  a  sneer,  his  philosophy  for  once 
giving  way  to  the  strain  of  some  painful 
reminiscence,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  touch  of 
spite,  —  "  indeed  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
philosophy,  do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  there 
would  be  a  single  soul  willing  to  stand  the 
coarse  bufferings  of  the  world  and  shed  its 
almost  solitary  light  in  the  appalling  dark- 
ness of  dead  or  imprisoned  souls?  It  is 
philosophy,  and  philosophy  alone,  which 
has  seduced  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the 
brutes,  and  given  opportunities  to  some 
of  the  hero  souls  who  have  kept  the  sun ' 
in  God's  heaven,  and  whom  our  friend 
will,  we  trust,  so  shortly  meet.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  witcheries  of  the  senses  that 
makes  us  endow  women  with  souls.  We 
cheat  ourselves  with  our  highest  as  with 
our  lowest  desires.  I  have  known  many 
women,  but  —  " 

"  But  you  have  been  very  unlucky." 

"  One  would  think  you  had  been  deeply 
involved  with  your   master's   senses,  and 


were  scarcely  a  fit  associate  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club." 

"  I  confess  it.  But  I  ask,  is  not  that 
the  one  possibility  which  lends  dignity 
and  beauty  to  the  machinery  of  the 
senses?  If  we  do  not  dominate  the  ma- 
chinery, it  will  dominate  us.  To  rule  is 
our  mission  on  earth,  and  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  man  for  woman  and  woman  for 
man  we  find  our  most  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  men  and  women  to 
gods  and  goddesses.  It  seems  we  have 
been  so  often  defrauded  of  our  high  privi- 
leges, that  we  begin  to  distrust  and  despise 
our  own  leadership,  and,  tainted  with  the 
imbecility  of  the  generality  of  our  poor 
brutes,  are  actually  incredulous  of  the  rare 
exceptions,  and  laugh  ourselves  into  the 
prevailing  fashion.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you,  have  you  never  been  in  a  similar 
position?  If  not,  whence  your  philoso- 
phy?    If  so,  why  such  philosophy?  " 

A  suppressed  titter  convulsed  the 
circle,  and  if  the  philosophic  ghost  of 
the  chef  had  been  furnished  with  the 
necessary  mechanism,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  turned  livid  with  philosophic 
scorn. 

"  Your  reputation  is  evidently  not  un- 
familiar to  our  new  member,"  remarked 
the  ghost  of  the  journalist  maliciously. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  be  offensive,  and 
I  can  assure  the  honorable  assembly  that 
I  come  with  no  prejudices,  for  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  honorable  member's 
reputation,"  said  the  new  ghost  inno- 
cently, in  an  apologetic  tone. 

The  philosopher  ignored  both  the 
thrust  and  the  apology,  and  contented 
himself  with  addressing  the  assembly  and 
leaving  his  opponents  to  its  inexorable 
logic. 

"  We  know  one  thing  for  certain,  and 
that  is  the  ghost  of  no  woman  has  ever 
attempted  to  enter  into  the  privileges  of 
communion  in  this  club." 

"  The  souls  of  women  are  content  with 
love,  and  when  the  objects  of  their  love 
are  unworthy,  they  become  spendthrifts, 
and  borrow  happiness  at  enormous  inter- 
est. But  although  their  love  absorbs 
and  destroys  their  hopes  and  regrets, 
beneficent  nature  seldom  forces  them 
into  absolutely  spiritual  bankruptcy. 
Thus  we  do  not  find  them  here." 
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"  But  who  is  this  McManus  of  whom 
you  speak?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  heard 
of  McManus?  He  has  released  more 
members  of  this  society  than  any  other 
agency  in  London;  for  you  know,  in  a 
way,  we  belong  to  his  set.  He  is  the 
great  McManus,  the  invincible  master  of 
the  sword  and  pistol,  and  Sir  Valentine 
will  never  see  another  sunrise." 

A  terrible  cry  startled  the  group,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  faint  wailing  fare- 
wells, and  then,  as  these  died  away,  a 
great  silence  fell  upon  the  ghosts.  The 
new  member  had  gone. 

"  It  was  the  soul  of  Mary  Lorillard. 
The  night  falls,  and  sorrow  multiplies 
sorrow." 

There  was  no  comment  made.  In  a 
tragedy  club  congratulations  are  admis- 
sible, but  condolence  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  sound  of  es- 
caping steam  in  the  kitchen  in  the  rear, 
and  cries  of  "  Joseph  !  Joseph  !  The 
stew  is  boiling  over."  In  a  flash  the 
philosophic  ghost  was  gone.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Flitty  was  half  awakened  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  buzz  of  the 
counsel's  argument,  and  began  to  yawn, 
and  his  ghost  hastily  explained   that,  as 


he  might  be  going  to  give  a  decision,  he 
would  have  to  hurry  away.  Then  he, 
too,  disappeared ;  and  the  others  soon 
followed  his  example. 

At  noon  Sir  Valentine  turned  in  his 
bed,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  that  had 
struggled  through  the  Venetian  blinds, 
fell  across  his  face.  All  the  lines  of 
dissipation  seemed  to  have  vanished, 
and  it  was  radiant  with  a  smile. 

"  She  loves  me,"  he  murmured,  —  "she 
loves  me  !  but  no,  I  have  been  dream- 
ing, only  dreaming.  If  she  had  but  loved 
me  —  if  she  could  but  love  me  !  It  is 
true,  she  loves  me,  she  loves  me,  I  know 
it  —  I  feel  it !  Now  I  shall  begin  to 
live  —  " 

A  figure  glided  into  the  room,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  The  carriage  is 
waiting,  sir." 

"  Ah  yes,  I  forgot,"  steadily,  but  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Be  sure  and  remember  the 
pistols,  Peter,  and  deliver  the  letters  as  I 
directed."  Then,  as  the  door  closed 
again,  he  sank  slowly  back,  and  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  Ah  yes,  I  forgot. 
But  still  she  loves  me  ;  I  am  sure  she 
loves  me,  and  —  and  —  " 

He  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  his 
face  among  the  pillows. 
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By  Mary  H.  Leonard. 

HE  turned  away  from  flower,  and  gift,  and  kiss, 
To  childhood's  nursery, 
And  low  reclined  upon  her  infant  bed  ; 
E'en  while  her  cup  o'erflowed  with  life's  best  bliss, 
A  silent  tear  she  shed 
For  her  lost  liberty. 
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XV.  —  Continued. 


A  SUDDEN  change  of  expression  in 
Ballantyne's  face,  a  flash  gone  as 
soon  as  perceived  ;  but  Ashton  had 
caught  it,  and  turned  away,  with  inward 
wonder  as  to  what  might  be  involved  ;  nor 
did  it  lessen  as  the  days  went  on.  So  the 
West  yielded  such  quota  as  time  allowed, 
and  at  last  they  faced  East  again,  with 
Boston  as  the  end  of  the  journey ;  and 
Ashton,  as  they  left  the  station,  stretched 
his  arms  to  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State 
House,  as  if  he  would  embrace  it  and  all 
Boston  at  once. 

"  Heaven  be    praised   for  its  substan 
tiality  !  "  he  said.     "We  have  dealt  with 
clapboards  and  paper  sidings,  till  I  had 
forgotten   that  the  permanent  could  be. 
It's  a  great  country." 

"  If  you  would  be  content  with  any- 
thing so  anti-modern  as  Pinckney  Street," 
Mrs.  LeBaron  said,  after  their  first  greet- 
ings were  over ;  "  the  people  who  took 
Marion's  house  have  signified  that  they 
will  give  you  the  second  floor.  There 
have  been  some  reverses,  and  they  want 
to  get  just  the  right  kind  of  lodger. 
Then,  if  you  find  nothing  better,  you  can 
come  here  for  meals,  for  it  is  hardly  a 
stone's  throw  away,  and  in  that  way  I 
shall  have  something  of  you,  unless,  in- 
deed, you  are  off  again  at  once." 

"  No,  I  have  come  home  for  refresh- 
ment, and  the  rest  must  wait  a  little," 
Ballantyne  answered,  looking  about  with 
full  conviction  that  here  was,  thus  far, 
the  one  spot  that  best  deserved  the  name 
of  home. 

"Can  these  rooms  be  had  at  once?" 
he  asked. 

"This  hour,  if  you  like." 

"Then  I  will  see  that  instant  posses- 
sion is  taken,"  he  said,  with  inward  de- 
light that  he  was  thus  to  have  some  part 
in  life  that  had  been  Marion's  ;  and  within 
an  hour  he  had  fulfilled  his  word,  and 
till  dinner   busied  himself  with  a  more 
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thorough  unpacking  than  he  had  known 
since  his  arrival.  Here  should  be  head- 
quarters for  all  further  stay,  and  he 
fancied  Marion's  amazement  if  she  could 
look  in  upon  his  appropriation  of  what, 
he  was  told,  had  been  her  own  room  and 
her  father's. 

"  We  took  it  just  as  it  stood,"  said  the 
severe  and  rigid  matron,  who  showed  the 
rooms.  "They  packed  up  books  and 
light  things  I  didn't  want  to  be  responsi- 
ble for,  but  they  left  all  the  rest  just  as 
old  Lawyer  Gardiner  had  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. It's  all  solid  mahogany  and 
rosewood,  the  whole  house,  and  they  say 
Mr.  Lacy  never  altered  a  thing.  I'm 
not  one  to  change  myself,  but  if  you  feel 
to  move  things  round,  of  course  you 
can." 

"  1  want  no  change,"  Ballantyne  said, 
"it  satisfies  me  as  it  is";  and  the  re- 
lieved look  on  Mrs.  Cutter's  face  showed 
what  apprehension  had  been  in  her  mind. 
He  sat  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  when 
she  had  gone  down,  looking  at  one  and 
another  article  and  fancying  the  little 
Marion  as  she  moved  among  them.  She 
would  know  that  he  was  here,  for  his 
letters  to  Miss  Ryde  were  minute  in 
detail,  though  in  none  of  them  had  he 
allowed  discouragement  or  weariness  to 
come  uppermost.  To  feel  either  on  such 
ground  as  this  was  an  insult  to  all  that 
made  it  sacred.  Here,  at  least,  real  life 
would  be  found ;  and  he  went  round  to 
dinner  with  a  look  of  something  very 
near  happiness  in  his  face. 

Mischief  was  in  Miss  Howard's  eyes 
as  she  watched  his  surprised  reception  of 
the  little  pile  of  notes  that  had  accumu- 
lated on  Mrs.  LeBaron's  table,  and  her 
own  eyes  danced  as  she  handed  them  to 
him. 

" '  Strictly  private  seance  at  Nabula 
Hall.'  'The  distinguished  Christian 
Scientist,  Dr.  Alonzo  Twitchell,  requests,' 
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etc.  '  Slight  contribution  to  further  the 
mission  oi  the  Mothers  anti-Military 
Association.'  '  Browning  Tea  '  at  Miss 
Octavia  Bostwick's,  and  dinners  galore," 
she  said  seriously.  "  As  an  old  Bos- 
tonian  and  an  old  more  or  less  newspaper 
woman,  by  proxy  at  least,  I  know  these 
writings  and  what  awaits  you." 

"  But  how  has  any  one  known  the  time 
of  my  appearing?  and  why  do  they  ask 
me?  " 

"  Pure  divination.  The  end  of  one 
craze  draweth  near.  Boston  feels  this, 
but  knows  also  that  if  one  is  exhausted 
another  evolves  as  by  magic.  Not  once 
since  the  days  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
her  afternoon  readings  and  expoundings 
to  colonial  dames  in  search  of  excite- 
ment has  life  failed  to  offer  an  opportunity. 
The  mere  mention  of  your  name  was 
enough.  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way. 
Mrs.  Barstovv  is  responsible.  She  has 
besieged  me  for  a  month  to  know  the 
date  of  your  return." 

"That  sets  the  seal,  you  know,"  said 
Ashton.  "  Not  that  you  needed  it,  but 
what  she  sanctions  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
and  even  when  the  first  fervor  is  over, 
you  are  let  down  easily  into  a  permanent 
niche  as  it  were." 

"  I  hope  your  predecessor  realizes  this, 
and  will  not  take  his  displacement  too 
hard,"  said  Brownson  with  a  cynical 
smile. 

"  We  will  wait  to  see  how  efficiently  or 
otherwise  I  fill  the  required  role"  Bal- 
lantyne  answered,  his  look  of  annoyance 
giving  way  to  amusement.  "  Tell  me  his, 
and  I  may  be  better  able  to  live  up  to 
the  present  expectation." 

Simon  had  struck  the  Burmese  gong, 
and  he  paused,  as  they  all  did,  to  listen 
with  delight  to  the  sweet,  slow,  dying  fall 
of  the  pure  note,  lingering  on  the  stairs 
for  the  last  vibrations. 

"  It  would  calm  the  maddest  Repub- 
lican of  the  whole  mad  brood  to-day," 
said  Ashton.  "  I  have  just  come  from  a 
report  of  their  doings." 

"  Consider  them  soothed  into  silence," 
said  Margaret  Howard  promptly.  "  I 
want  to  tell  Mr.  Ballantyne  about  his 
predecessor.  He  is  a  New-Yorker, 
which  is  the  miraculous  thing  about  it, 
for  Boston  usually  prefers  even  Kalamazoo. 


Perhaps  his  having  been  born  abroad  is 
regarded  as  atonement.  He  is  a  young 
sculptor,  or  sculptor  to  be,  for  I  believe 
his  talent  is  only  potential  as  yet.  He  is 
handsome  as  a  Greek  god,  and  irresistible 
as  one  of  Ouida's  guardsmen.  His  voice 
is  divine.  That  and  his  beauty  have 
captured  every  maiden  in  the  town,  from 
our  most  ancient  and  honorable,  an  en- 
thusiast of  eighty-five,  down  to  the  present 
narrator  and  victim  of  his  charms." 

"  He's  a  conceited  cad,"  struck  in 
Brownson,  with  unusual  fire,  and  a  dark 
look  at  Margaret. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  studied 
him,  and  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she 
returned  promptly.  "  He  is  accustomed 
to  adoration  and  so  takes  it  in  rather 
large  doses,  but  still  with  perfect  calm- 
ness. His  reading  is  delicious,  idyllic, 
Elysian.  Pan  and  his  pipes  are  no- 
where." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  cried  Ralph,  who  had 
grinned  wickedly,  as  Ashton  looked  in- 
quiringly at  him.  "  They  all  go  on  that 
way,  Brownson.  I  have  been  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  a  procession,  with 
wreaths  of  parsley  and  bay  and  banners 
and  silver  trumpets,  escorting  him  to  the 
dome  of  the  State  House  and  crowning 
him  before  all  Boston." 

"  And  he  would  submit  with  that  indo- 
lent, gracious  sweetness,  and  just  a  sus- 
picion of  scorn  below,"  said  Margaret. 

"Scorn!"  repeated  Mrs.  LeBaron ; 
"what  can  you  mean,  child?  Well-dis- 
guised but  omnivorous  greediness  I  call 
it.  Till  he  stops  reading  poetry  to  an 
army  of  crazy  women,  and  goes  to  work, 
I  have  no  faith  in  him.  You  see  what 
you  have  to  live  up  to,  John." 

"Now  Heaven  forbid!"  Ballantyne 
said  with  genuine  consternation.  "  I 
retire  to  the  desert.  The  thought  even 
of  appearing  in  public  with  such  com- 
parison hanging  over  one  is  benumbing. 
I  devote  myself  to  Louisburg  Square. 
Beyond  that  I  will  not  be  dragged,  unless 
perhaps  to  a  Browning  tea.  That  has  a 
mysterious  sound.     What  does  one  do?" 

"  We  go  in  character,"  said  Ralph 
Howard.  "'  Red  cotton  nightcaps,'  etc. 
Learn  our  lines  and  play  up  to  them. 
'Sordello,'  for  example,  and  trivialities  of 
that  nature,  that  fit  in  between  the  cups 
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of  tea  and  macaroons,  I  recommend  that 
for  your  consideration.  What  Boston  de- 
mands, you  see,  is  the  incomprehensible. 
She  understands  nothing  less.  She  will 
have  it,  and  we  must  admit  she  gets  it.  I 
regard  this  winter  as  the  culminating 
triumph  of  the  uttered  unutterable,  the 
possed  impossible,  the  scruted  inscruta- 
ble." 

"  You  are  a  profane  trifler,"  said  Ash- 
ton,  "  and  incapable  of  reverence  for  any- 
thing that  is  or  is  to  be." 

"  Wait,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  look  toward 
Ballantyne,  which  missed  its  mark,  for 
Mrs.  LeBaron  had  asked  a  question  that 
opened  up  a  discussion  as  to  differences 
between  East  and  West,  prolonged  after 
they  had  left  the  table,  and  laid  aside  for 
resumption  when  they  separated. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  prophecy  had 
fulfilled  itself,  and  Ballantyne  found  him- 
self the  fashion.  A  dinner  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
stow's,  which,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
inward  irritation  as  he  thought  of  her, 
proved  enjoyable  and  interesting,  the  six 
well-chosen  guests  all  combining  to  make 
it  so,  was  the  prelude.  Tom  Barstow,  so 
English  that  he  had  even  mastered  the 
monocle  and  its  stony  glare,  and  per- 
fected his  languid  tolerance  of  life  in 
general,  to  its  extremest  expression  of 
bored  endurance,  devoted  himself,  if  so 
strong  a  word  might  be  permitted,  as  a 
summary  of  his  action.  A  little  surprised 
at  Ballantyne's  pronounced  indifference, 
he  held  it  as  another  evidence  of  good 
form  and  the  possibilities  of  attainment 
for  any  Bostoner  sufficiently  well  born 
and  sufficiently  equipped  with  what  even 
Boston  adds  as  the  necessary  setting  for 
birth,  —  a  fortune  large  enough  to  adorn 
it  at  will. 

"  Bonnets  ten  deep  around  him,"  Mar- 
garet Howard  reported  in  private  to  Mrs. 
LeBaron,  on  her  return  from  the  Brown- 
ing tea.  "  Young  Norton  and  his  voice 
are  permanently  in  the  background. 
Poor  Norton  !  " 

"He  was  a  boy,  and  this  is  a  man," 
Mrs.  Le  Baron  answered.  "  You  will  not 
spoil  John,  whatever  you  do." 

"  Don't  be  too  certain,"  Margaret  said  ; 
"  though  they  shall  not  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  think,  however,  that  he  needs  taking 
down.     He  has  a  certain  superb  way  with 


him  as  the  bonnets  kotow,  as  if   homage 
did  not  come  amiss." 

Certainly  in  this  quiet  corner,  which 
he  saw  far  less  than  he  wished,  there  was 
little  fear  that  he  would  suffer  for  lack  of 
criticism.  He  had  fallen  into  thorough 
intimacy  with  the  group,  and  Margaret 
and  especially  Ashton  let  no  opportunity 
slip  for  jeering  at  the  present  enthusiasm 
and  the  downfall  to  come.  Brownson 
joined  them,  but  with  more  reserve,  fear- 
ful always  that  Margaret,  who  slighted  him 
perversely,  would  be  genuinely  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  this  universal  net.  The 
discipline  was  not  bad  for  him.  The 
prize  he  sought  proved  even  better  worth 
winning  than  his  first  leaning  toward  it 
had  indicated,  and  he  was  fast  becoming 
what  Ralph  had  sworn  he  was  too  lost  in 
himself  ever  to  be,  —  an  ardent  and  de- 
termined lover,  yet  more  and  more  dis- 
trustful of  his  worthiness  to  win. 

Ballantyne  in  the  mean  time  was  making 
his  own  inward  election.  He  heard  a 
vast  amount  of  brilliant  and  sparkling 
talk.  The  most  charming  of  London 
drawing-rooms  could  hardly  offer  a  range 
more  varied  or  more  skilfully  handled. 
A  certain  rigidity,  an  unsmiling,  almost 
solemn  performance  of  necessary  forms, 
he  found  the  characteristic  of  many,  and 
he  missed  a  quiet  simplicity  of  speech  and 
manner  that  belongs  to  the  best  type  of 
Englishwoman.  But  the  keen  humor 
which  delighted  him,  coming  out  from  the 
most  unexpected  ground,  was  absolutely 
American,  and  the  one  refreshing  element 
in  seas  of  Philistinism. 

For  Philistinism  was  rampant,  from  the 
Cambridge  professor  with  his  solemn 
mannerisms,  down  through  the  whole 
warp  and  woof  of  the  society  which  he 
adorned.  Now  and  then  Ballantyne  en- 
countered a  simple,  direct,  natural  soul, 
and  caught  eagerly  at  such  chance  of  re- 
freshment ;  but  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  astray  members  of  the  general 
scheme,  and  fled  from  it  in  dismay  as  its 
real  nature  dawned  upon  them.  An 
artist  or  two,  serenely  holding  to  ideals ; 
here  and  there  a  Mterary  man  who  went 
his  own  way  unmoved  by  any  traditions 
as  to  what  Boston  expected  of  him,  —  these 
meant  the  real  life,  untouched  by  caprices 
and  fads  and  sudden  crazes. 
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Each  and  all  oi  these  came  freely  to 
the  quiet  drawing-room  in  the  old  square, 
a  little  distrustful  at  first  of  this  latest 
Boston  epidemic,  but  accepting  him 
shortly  on  his  own  merits,  and  in  turn 
telling  him  of  one  and  another  whom  it 
would  mean  something  to  know.  These 
were  real  people,  and  life  with  such  would 
be  possible  and  full  of  meaning.  If 
Marion  had  known  them,  she  might  have 
come  to  different  conclusions ;  yet  what 
a  small  percentage  they  represented,  what 
an  infinitesimal  leaven  for  this  mass  that 
weighed  upon  and  oppressed  him  ! 

"  I  had  to  weed  and  sift  when  Dunbar 
died,  and  the  need  of  earning  arose," 
Mrs.  LeBaron  had  told  him,  after  a  little 
summary  of  what  he  was  likely  to  meet  in 
her  house.  "  Before  that  I  drifted,  and 
went  about  a  good  deal,  though  I  enter- 
tained much  more  at  home.  Dunbar's 
interests  were  so  wide,  that  I  think  the 
best  of  everything  gravitated  naturally  to 
him.  Now  I  am  grateful  for  all  that 
remains." 

May  had  half  ended.  A  hint  of  summer 
came  now  and  then  in  the  air.  Already 
Ballantyne  had  had  invitations  innumer- 
able for  seashore  and  mountain  and  the 
sacred  recesses  of  Berkshire  hills,  and  had 
waived  them  all  with  the  reply  that  his 
plans  were  altogether  uncertain.  New 
York  must  be  seen  before  the  summer 
exodus  began,  but  he  thought  reluctantly 
of  the  necessity  for  change.  He  had 
lately  met  a  shy  Harvard  professor,  refus- 
ing any  general  society,  and  absorbed  in 
his  psychological  studies,  a  man  of  child- 
like simplicity  yet  deepest  wisdom,  inter- 
course with  whom  was  a  delight,  and  who 
seemed  in  turn  no  less  attracted.  What- 
ever New  York  had  to  offer  could  not 
weigh  against  the  certainties  opening 
here  ;  but  he  was  pledged  by  his  letter  to 
certain  society  claims  which  must  be  met, 
and  he  had  not  forgotten  his  half-unwilling 
promise  to  Percival. 

"The  tail  of  the  comet  has  not  dwin- 
dled ;  its  splendor  is  still  as  dazzling," 
Ashton  said  at  dinner  the  day  on  which 
Ballantyne  had   said  to  himself  that  for  a 


time  all  this  must  end.  "  But  I  warned 
you  fairly,  and  already  there  are  dim  in- 
dication of  another  to  come." 

"Impossible!"  Mrs.  LeBaron  said  in 
mock  dismay. 

"  Only  a  spark  as  it  were  ;  an  English 
spark,  for  they  have  lost  relish  for  the 
American  order.  A  young  Percival  they 
say,  in  the  ethical  line,  it  appears,  and 
crying  like  a  young  John  in  the  desert  for 
a  reform  of  everything.  Beautiful  as  Del 
Sarto's  St.  John,  they  say,  and  unworldly 
as  an  infant  of  days." 

"Is  he  here  or  on  the  way ?"  asked 
Ballantyne  in  some  wonder. 

"To  come.  He  was  here  last  month, 
it  seems,  with  a  man  who  has  had  his 
run  in  Boston  also,  —  a  great  linguist  and 
up  in  Greek  art.  He  has  been  giving 
some  lectures  at  a  small  college  not  far 
away,  and  this  Percival  bowled  the  town 
over,  I  am  told,  with  something  of  his 
own,  '  Tendencies  of  English  Society,'- 
or  something  of  that  nature.  A  Boston 
prophet  heard  him,  and  has  brought  back 
the  tidings,  and  now  there  is  conference  as 
to  getting  hold  of  him  next  fall.  The  king 
is  dead  !  Long  live  the  king  !  You  know 
him?" — as  something  in  Ballantyne's 
look  struck  him. 

"A  little,  yes.  We  crossed  together. 
I  congratulate  Boston  on  its  discern- 
ment," he  said  with  a  smile ;  and  Ashton, 
obeying  the  momentary  glance  from  Mrs. 
LeBaron,  turned  the  talk  in  another 
direction. 

"Shall  you  give  up  your  rooms?"  she 
asked,  as  Ballantyne  lingered  for  a  little 
before  leaving  her  to  a  bit  of  work  which 
had  compelled  the  renouncing  of  their 
evening  together. 

"Not  I.  This  is  home,"  he  said  with 
quick  decision.  A  look  of  thorough 
relief  was  on  her  face,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  the  explanation  he  had  more 
than  once  meant  to  ask.  Evidently, 
the  thought  connected  with  Morris 
troubled  her ;  but  as  she  had  not  spoken, 
perhaps  she  preferred  silence,  and  he  still 
delayed  question,  uncertain  how  to  inter- 
pret it. 


(To  be  continued?) 


A  JUNE  OF  LONG  AGO. 

By  Caroline  Leslie  Field. 


IN  the  old  town  of  Gilbury  stands  an 
old  house.  On  rising  ground,  a  little 
aside  from  the  travelled  road, — not 
so  much  travelled  nowadays,  —  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  curving  way  of  its  own, 
which,  leaving  the  highway  at  the  foot  of 
a  little  slope,  crosses  the  brook  by  a  flat 
board  bridge,  and  mounting  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  door  of  the  ancient  mansion, 
completes  almost  its  half-circle  before 
losing  itself  once  more  in  what  was  for- 
merly the  stage  route  to  Rocky  River. 

The  old  house  has  had  its  day,  and  is 
dying.  To  see  it  at  its  best  one  should 
visit  it  when  the  year  is  dying  and  when 
the  grass  about  its  rambling  range  of 
building  lies  sere  and  yellow ;  when  the 
reluctant  leaves  are  dropping,  one  by 
one,  in  red  and  golden  patches  upon  the 
surface  of  the  little  stream,  or  falling  in 
sudden  showers  upon  the  moss-grown 
roofs ;  when  the  cows,  having  little  to  eat, 
have  the  more  desire  to  watch  and  won- 
der at  you,  and  the  very  geese  quack  and 
paddle  sedately,  as  though  they  feel  the 
time  to  be  short  and  scarcely  worth  im- 
proving. The  long  verandas  are  broken 
and  dilapidated  now,  and  the  neglected 
creepers  go  wherever  they  please,  and 
shed  their  scarlet  leaves  in  unswept  drifts 
all  over  turf  and  doorstone.  Once  it  was 
not  so.  Once,  with  rattle  of  wheels  and 
cracking  of  whips  and  clatter  of  many 
hoofs,  the  big  four-horse  stages  whirled 
past  the  old  house  twice  a  day,  whirled 
up  often  to  its  hospitable  door;  and 
there  were  great  gray  smoke-wreaths 
pouring  from  its  wide  chimneys,  and 
roaring  fires  upon  its  generous  hearth- 
stones, and  savory  whiffs  escaping  from 
bountiful  cupboards  and  kettles  to  whet 
the  appetites  of  hungry  travellers,  who 
always  found  a  royal  welcome  at  Squire 
Huggins's,  which  made  them  fain  to  stay 
and  loath  to  go. 

There  were  other  things  which  made 
them  fain  to  stay.  Gilbury,  lying  by  the 
sea,  rich  in  woodland  and  meadow,  was  a 
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place  that  tempted  to  tarrying.     Up  her 
winding  river,  in   early  spring,  came    the 
finest  shad  ;   every  little   stream   that  be- 
ribboned  her  soft,  green  surface  was  rich 
in  trout  and  pickerel ;  while  through  the 
late  summer   and   early  autumn   the   ear 
was    haunted    by    the    quail's  unsatisfied 
note,  and  one  could  scarce  set  foot  among 
the    underbrush    without    starting    up     a 
whirring     partridge.      There    was     little 
choice  as  to  season  in   those   days :   the 
old  house   was   always   at  its  best.     Yet 
its  best  was  never  more  enticing  than  on 
the  fair  May   afternoon   which   ushers   in 
my    story.     It   was   the   last  day  of   the 
month,  and    the    last    part    of    the    day, 
almost  sundown ;  the  trees  were  casting 
their  last  long  shadows  toward  each  other 
across  the    young  grass,  reaching  out   to 
one  another,  it  almost  seemed,  for  sympa- 
thy, as  night  drew  slowly  on  and  the  glad, 
warm  day  was  over.     The  little  pool  be- 
low the   house,   overhung  by  one    great 
willow-tree,  lay  in  utter  shadow ;  and  the 
geese,  remote  ancestors  perhaps  of  those 
we  see  to-day,  were  beating   their   stately 
retreat   up-hill,   led   by   one    sedate    old 
gander.     But  on  the  willow  itself,  on  the 
roofs  and  chimneys    of  the    house,   and 
over    the   distant  woodlands,  misty  with 
the  tender  greens  and  reds  and  olives  of 
a  New  England  spring,  lay  such  a  golden 
light  as  might  have  crowned  the  first  fair 
green  of  Eden  when  that  glad  young  sun 
sank  in  the  west,  and  forth  upon  a  world 
which  waited  for  its  master  first  shone  the 
evening  star. 

Just  here,  however,  my  simile  must  be 
left,  for  in  this  case  Adam  arrived  first. 
Before  Venus  could  venture  to  assert  her- 
self to  Gilbury,  before  that  lingering  light 
had  faded  from  the  old  willow,  before  the 
last  waddling  goose  had  safely  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  house,  there  came  a 
rushing,  and  rumbling,  and  swaying; 
and  down  one  slope  to  the  bridge,  and 
up  the  other  to  the  house,  flew  the  old 
yellow  stage,   like  a   belated  bumblebee 
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to  the  nest,  with  its  gathered  spoils  of 
the  day.  The  slow  goose,  none  the  less 
startled  that  her  fright  was  of  almost 
nightly  occurrence,  spread  both  wings  in 
rigid  remonstrance  and  fled  shrieking  to 
the  barn-yard,  as  the  four  strong  horses 
fell  back  upon  their  haunches  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  checking  reins,  and  Squire 
J e thro  Huggins  came  bowing  and  smiling 
to  the  threshold,  to  welcome  his  guests,  — 
albeit  with  small  notion  as  to  whom  they 
might  prove  to  be.  Relatives,  friends, 
or  friends'  friends,  not  one  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  pass  him  by  unvisited. 
Hospitality  was  almost  a  monomania  with 
Squire  Jethro.  Well  for  the  world  if  a 
few  more  of  the  same  sort  were  set  at 
large  in  it  now  ! 

There  was  only  one  passenger  to-night, 
—  a  young  fellow  whom  the  Squire  had 
assuredly  never  laid  eyes  on  before,  and 
who,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  have  been 
Adam.  He  was  rather  better  dressed 
than  Adam,  however,  —  decidedly  well 
dressed,  in  fact,  in  the  picturesque  fashion 
of  the  period ;  and  as  he  sprang  lightly 
from  the  cumbrous  vehicle,  the  driver 
handed  down  after  him  one  of  those 
bulky  leathern  hat-boxes  in  which  our 
great-grandfathers  were  wont  to  transport 
their  toilet  requisites.  Now  our  Squire 
was  a  bachelor.  There  was  no  Mrs. 
Jethro  to  look  askance  at  possible  adven- 
turers ;  no  blooming  daughters  to  be 
carefully  shielded  from  the  inroads  of 
conscienceless  strangers.  The  Squire 
risked  little  by  his  hospitality,  and  often 
gained  a  great  deal.  So,  when  this  fine, 
frank  fellow  confronted  him  on  his  own 
doorstone,  he  was  truly  glad  to  see  him ; 
grasped  him  by  the  hand  like  an  old 
friend,  and  had  him  and  his  hat-box 
fairly  inside  the  wide,  oak-panelled  hall 
before  either  of  them  recalled  the  fact 
that  they  were  as  yet  strangers  to  each 
other.  Then  the  new-comer  laughed, 
an  easy,  contagious  sort  of  laugh,  and 
paused  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
balustrade  of  the  old  stairway,  up  which, 
in  his  hospitable  zeal,  Squire  Jethro  would 
at  once  have  led  him. 

"  You  are  a  wondrous  confiding  man, 
Squire,  and  I  would  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  impose  upon  your  confidence. 
My  father  hath  forewarned  me  what   to 


expect  of  you,  yet  I  perceive  that  the 
half  was  not  told.  I  am  Richard  Far- 
leigh's  son." 

"  The  deuce  you  are  !  "  cried  the  Squire, 
letting  fall  the  hat-box  from  his  right 
hand,  and  his  silver  snuff-box  from  his 
left,  and  devoting  both  to  a  renewed, 
still  heartier  greeting.  "  The  deuce  you 
are  !  Well,  that  doth  but  make  it  the 
more  needful  that  I  should  get  you 
up  the  stair  and  within  my  best  chamber. 
I  felt  there  was  that  about  you  which 
pleased  me  when  first  you  leaped  from 
the  coach,  and  now  I  bethink  me,  'twas 
poor  Dick's  very  spring.  You  had  been 
welcome  in  any  case  ;  but  Dick  Farleigh's 
son,  —  bless  you,  boy,  there's  naught  in 
the  house  half  good  enough  for  you  !  " 

"  You  are  far  too  good,"  returned  the 
young  man;  "were  my  father  an  arch- 
angel, I  must  needs  stand  upon  mine  own 
feet;  and  as  yet  you  know  me  not." 

"  Why,  lad,  I  like  you  the  better  for 
your  words,"  assented  the  Squire,  regain- 
ing possession  of  the  luggage  and  pro- 
ceeding upward.  "  You  were  in  pina- 
fores when  last  I  saw  you ;  you  must 
tarry  beneath  my  roof  until  I  grow  wonted 
to  the  coat  and  breeches.  Father  Time 
stealeth  upon  a  man  slyly ;  you  remind 
me  that  five-and-twenty  years  have  passed 
since  I  stood  best  man  at  Dick  Farleigh's 
wedding.  Well,  as  I  said,  the  house 
holds  naught  good  enough  for  Dick's  son, 
if  he  be  like  his  father ;  and  if  you  can 
content  yourself,  for  a  time,  with  an  old 
bachelor  like  me,  I'll  do  my  best  to  con- 
vince you  that  Father  Time  hath  not  quite 
gotten  the  upper  hand  yet." 

"  ]  am  well  convinced  of  that,"  replied 
the  young  man  heartily ;  "  and  for  content- 
ment, he  must  be  a  grumbler  indeed  who 
could  find  aught  to  desire  in  an  apart- 
ment such  as  this."  He  glanced  admir- 
ingly upon  the  high  carved  wainscoting 
and  chimney-piece,  the  deep-cushioned 
window-seats  and  the  quaint  furnishings, 
brought,  many  of  them,  from  the  mother 
country  by  the  Squire's  grandparents. 

"  Ay,  they  be  pleasant  old  chambers, 
I  think  myself.  But  a  man's  bound  to 
love  the  house  he  was  born  in.  Come 
below  stairs  when  you  are  ready,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  room  which  seemeth  to 
me  to  leave  little  to  be  desired,  —  by   a 
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bachelor,  that  is :  'tis  scarce  a  lady's 
room";  and,  nodding  and  smiling,  the 
Squire  hastened  to  warn  his  housekeeper 
that  there  was  one  beneath  his  roof  for 
whom  her  very  best  must  be  provided. 

But  though  Cousin  Plenty  Fuller  made 
good  her  name  by  bringing  forth  from 
her  treasures  things  new  and  old,  that 
were  enough  to  make  one's  mouth  water 
only  to  look  at ;  and  though  the  Squire 
himself  led  the  way  when  tea  was  over  to 
a  room  the  like  of  which  his  guest  had 
never  seen  before,  with  its  rich,  dark 
woodwork  and  queer  corner  cupboards, 
its  book-lined  walls  and  polished  floor 
and  vast  old  chimney-place  with  wooden 
settles  surrounding  the  great  logs  which, 
even  on  this  mild  spring  evening,  blazed 
cheerily  there,  and  threw  their  glow 
over  the  low  raftered  ceiling,  —  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  say,  there  was  that  in  the  min- 
gling of  departing  day  with  coming  night, 
of  golden  sunset  with  silvery  moonrise, 
of  beauty  and  peace  over  the  whole  rich 
landscape,  which  drew  both  men  outside  ; 
and  the  two  presently  found  themselves 
strolling  along  a  narrow,  winding  lane, 
which  Dick  had  already  spied  from  his 
window,  and  which  led  back  from  the 
house  to  the  nearest  fringe  of  woodland. 
On  either  hand  lay  apple  orchards  in  full 
beauty  of  bud  and  bloom  ;  the  boughs  fairly 
met  above  them  in  rosy,  perfumed  canopy ; 
below  them,  in  the  meadow  by  the 
brook,  the  early  frogs  were  peeping ;  the 
moon  rose  full  behind  them  and  sent 
their  shadows  wandering  on  ahead  ;  while 
the  smoke  from  their  evening  pipes  rose 
up  in  thin,  gray  curls  to  mingle  its  own 
fragrance  with  the  delicate  breath  of  the 
blossoms  overhead. 

"  Who  lives  in  the  large  stone  cottage, 
Squire,  which  I  noticed  from  my  chamber 
window,  and  which  lies  here  to  the  right 
of  us?" 

"Why,  that  is  the  parsonage,  and  the 
parson  is  a  right  genial  man,  and  as  keen 
at  an  argument  as  though  he  had  been 
bred  a  lawyer,  like  yourself.  Belike  we 
may  chance  on  some  of  the  family  in  the 
lane,  for  they  are  as  fond  of  these  soft 
spring  twilights  as  I  am.  Little  Lettice, 
the  parson's  daughter,  hath  lent  her 
pretty  face  and  cheery  ways  to  brighten 
many  a  woodland   tramp  for  me,  so  that 


we  have  grown  to  be  boon  companions  ; 
for  though  but  a  child,  she  is  as  nimble  of 
wit  as  of  foot  and —  Whist!  yonder 
she  comes  ;  and  whom  hath  she  with  her? 
Not  Mistress  Patience,  1  trust;  for  with 
her,  despite  her  pious  ways,  I  have  but 
little  patience  myself.  No,  it  is  not  Pa- 
tience ;  'tis  a  younger  and  a  taller.  It 
must  be  the  parson's  niece  from  England, 
who  was  to  arrive  about  this  time.  Let- 
tice tells  me  that  she  is  a  fair  and  lovely 
woman.  Lose  not  thine  heart,  friend 
Dick  !  " 

"  Look  to  thine  own,  Squire  !  For  the 
woman  who  once  finds  it  will  scarce  be 
induced  to  yield  it  up  again." 

"  By  my  faith,  lad,"  laughed  the  Squire, 
"  that  same  heart  hath  lain  securely  so 
long  that  I  think  it  must  be  well  hid  from 
them  all !  Good  even,  Mistress  Lettice  ; 
thou  hast  shunned  me  overmuch  these 
past  three  days,  but  I  have  caught  thee 
at  last !  and  to  keep  thee  from  running 
away  again,  I  will  make  thee  acquainted 
with  my  young  friend  Richard  Farleigh, 
son  of  that  same  Dick  Farleigh  of  whose 
pranks  1  have  so  often  told  thee  for  thy 
warning." 

Mistress  Lettice  dropped  a  demure 
courtesy  ;  then  she  raised  her  pretty  eyes, 
sparkling  with  mischief,  to  the  Squire's 
face. 

"  And  I,  fair  sir,  will  do  as  much  for 
thee  !  This  is  my  cousin,  Mistress  Doro- 
thy Coxe,  of  whose  virtues  I  have  long 
since  told  thee  for  thy  discouragement. 
Cousin  Dolly,  I  make  thee  acquainted 
with  our  friend  and  neighbor,  Squire 
Jethro  Huggins." 

The  slender  figure,  which  had  dropped 
a  few  steps  back,  as  unwilling  to  intrude, 
drew  near,  and  bent,  with  gentle  grace, 
before  the  bowing  Squire. 

"  My  father  will  be  ill-pleased,"  said 
Lettice,  "  if  we  suffer  these  two  gentlemen 
to  pass  his  door.  He  loves  to  worst  the 
Squire  in  argument,  and  it  behooves  me 
to  see  to  it  that  he  be  not  balked  of  his 
opportunity  !  Do  thou,  therefore,  Cousin 
Dolly,  persuade  Mr.  Richard  Farleigh 
that  it  were  but  ill  to  desert  a  friend  in 
extremity."  As  she  spoke  she  slid  one 
little  hand  within  the  Squire's  willing  arm 
and  marched  him  off  in  triumph,  closely 
followed  by  the  others ;    for  Master  Dick, 
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having  caught  one  backward  flash  from 
those  blue  eyes,  was  nowise  loath  to  risk 
the  chance  of  another  wound  from  the 
same  bright  weapons.  The  four  unwound 
the  lane's  last  turn  together,  and  brought 
up  face  to  face  with  the  parson,  who, 
seated  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  had 
been  enjoying  his  pipe  in  no  worse  com- 
pany than  that  of  the  worshipful  Mr. 
George  Herbert.  The  worn  volume  lay 
closed  now  on  his  knee,  and  his  silver- 
bowed  spectacles,  pushed  up  out  of  the 
way,  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  like 
Diana's  crescent  above  his  powdered  wig. 
Tall  and  stately  and  threescore  and  ten 
was  Parson  Dean ;  yet  there  was  that  in 
the  flash  of  his  eye  and  curl  of  his  lip 
when  he  smiled  upon  the  party  which 
betrayed  how  honestly  little  Lettice  had 
come  by  her  merry  witcheries.  The  bond 
between  father  and  daughter  was  wondrous 
close,  —  an  uncommon  thing  in  those 
days,  when  fatherhood,  both  of  God  and 
man,  was  commonly  looked  upon  as  a 
relationship  of  power  and  dignity  rather 
than  of  love  and  tenderness.  But  who 
could'be  dignified  with  little  Lettice  ?  In 
five  minutes  she  had  set  the  members  of 
the  party  entirely  at  ease  with  themselves 
and  one  another ;  in  five  more  she  had 
set  her  father  and  the  Squire  at  opposing 
points  on  some  question  of  interest  to 
them  both,  though  her  quick  eyes  were 
not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  Squire 
failed  to  enter  into  the  discussion  with 
his  usual  zest.  More  than  once  she 
caught  his  attention  wandering  to  where 
Richard  and  Dorothy,  a  little  withdrawn, 
had  been  left  to  entertain  each  other. 
How  well  they  accomplished  this  may 
perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  two  bits  of 
converse  which  took  place  when  the 
Squire  and  his  guest  had  said  good  night, 
and  were  retracing  their  steps  along  the 
moonlit  lane. 

"  Well,  Dick,  after  this  long  evening 
thou  hast  surely  come  to  some  opinion  on 
the  matter,  —  what  thinkest  thou  of  her? 
Is  she  not,  in  sooth,  a  fair  and  lovely 
woman?  " 

The  young  man's  thoughts  were  else- 
where, apparently,  for  he  came  out  of 
them  with  a  start;  but  his  answer  was 
ready  and  earnest. 

"  She  is  the  sweetest  maid  I  have  seen 


this  many  a  day,  and  as  bright  as  sweet." 
Here  Dick  checked  himself,  recalling 
the  Squire's  warning.  But  somehow  the 
Squire  himself  seemed  preoccupied,  and 
his  wistfulness  presently  found  vent  in  a 
smothered  sigh,  which  so  startled  him 
that  he  instantly  roused  himself  and  fell  to 
pelting  his  guest  with  "quip,  and  jest,  and 
merry  anecdote/'  until  with  the  last  laugh- 
ing word  he  fairly  put  his  candlestick  into 
his  hand  and  hustled  him  off  to  bed. 

Meantime,  in  the  white  dimity-hung 
guest  chamber  at  the  parsonage,  little 
Lettice,  too,  had  somewhat  to  say. 

"  And  so  your  first  day  in  Gilbury  has 
ended,  Cousin  Dolly.  And  how  liked  you 
your  handsome  cavalier?  " 

"  In  sooth,  Lettice  dear,  I  can  scarce 
tell  you,"  replied  her  cousin  with  a  glance 
at  the  drooping  lids  and  the  small  hand 
toying  with  the  big  silver  snuffers.  My 
great-aunt  Coxe  ever  said  that  young 
folks  should  hear  a  great  deal,  and  see  a 
great  deal,  and  say  very  little.  If  this 
be  so,  then  hath  Master  Farleigh  been 
marvellous  well  trained  ;  for  his  eyes  lost 
not  a  look  nor  motion  of  a  certain  indiffer- 
ent little  maid,  and  full  sure  am  I  that 
his  ears  must  ache  right  smartly,  since  he 
never  ceased  to  strain  them  after  her 
least  word.  Of  his  mouth  he  made  little 
use  save  to  smile,  when  he  had  pricked  up 
his  ears  to  some  purpose.  He  hath  fine 
teeth,  Lettice  !  " 

"  Fine  teeth,  indeed  !  "  echoed  Lettice, 
half  indignantly  it  seemed,  though  she 
laughed,  too,  and  the  rose  tint  deepened 
a  little  on  her  cheek.  "  One  could  scarce 
say  less  than  that  of  a  Cheshire  cat !  But 
since  teeth  serve  your  turn,  what  think 
you  of  our  Squire?  He  hath  fine  teeth, 
too,  marvellous  fine  for  so  old  a  man, 
and  even  my  critical  cousin  Dolly  must 
allow  that  they  are  the  least  charm  which 
his  mouth  offers." 

Dorothy  flushed  a  little  now,  and  cast 
a  quick  look  at  her  cousin ;  but  Lettice 
was  busy  with  the  snuffers  and  a  moth 
which  had  fluttered  into  the  candle  flame, 
and  did  not  look  up ;  so  the  flush  faded 
and  the  answer  came  demurely. 

"  Truly,  he  hath  a  tongue  like  that 
which  David  tells  of.  And  my  uncle's  is 
no  whit  behind.  A  rare  man  is  thy 
father,  little  Lettice." 
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"So  rare  that  there  is  none  like  him," 
replied  Lettice,  somewhat  shortly.  Her 
words  were  always  few  and  strong  when 
her  father  formed  the  subject.  Now, 
having  rescued  the  moth  from  his  persist- 
ent effort  at  self-destruction,  she  bade 
her  cousin  good  night  and  sought  her 
own  room. 

Next  morning,  bending  over  her  bed  of 
queen's  delights  just  coming  into  bloom, 
she  heard  her  name  spoken  in  well-known 
tones,  and  looking  up  beheld  the  hand- 
some head  of  Squire  Jethro  thrust  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  lilacs  which 
bordered  her  little  garden  plot. 

"  Mistress  Lettice,"  quoth  he,  when  he 
had  given  her  good  morrow  with  that  stately 
old-time  courtesy  inseparable  from  the 
man,  and  when  she  had  shared  her  hand- 
ful of  flowers  with  him  in  return,  —  "  Mis- 
tress Lettice,  'twere  well,  methinks,  con- 
sidering all  things,  that  thou  and  I  should 
put  our  heads  together." 

"  As  we  did  last  Twelfth-night  in  the 
game  of  blind-man's-buff?"  queried  Let- 
tice, with  a  flash  of  her  laughing  eyes. 

"Nay,  now,"  replied  the  Squire  re- 
proachfully, while  his  own  eyes  twinkled, 
"shouldst  never  recall  painful  things  ;  that 
was  a  sore  point  with  me  for  long,  as  well 
thou  knowest.  An'  thou  breakest  young 
men's  hearts  as  cleverly  as  old  men's 
heads  thou'lt  be  a  dangerous  creature  to 
encounter  ere  long."  And  the  Squire 
ruefully  rubbed  his  curly  sconce,  as  though 
it  ached  again  at  the  remembrance. 

"  And  if  thy  head,  Squire  Jethro,  be 
only  half  as  hard  as  that  heart  which  hath 
so  successfully  withstood  all  dangerous 
creatures,  I  trow  my  little  pate  could 
scarce  have  wrought  much  mischief!" 

"Ah,  my  dear,  'tis  these  same  little 
pates  which  work  all  the  mischief,  both  to 
heads  and  hearts ;  but,  as  thou  sayest, 
thou'rt  safe  enough  with  a  hard-hearted 
old  fellow  like  myself"  ;  and  the  Squire, 
having  let  himself  in  at  the  garden  gate, 
seated  himself  on  the  garden  bench  and 
drew  his    little  friend  down  beside  him. 

"Here  we  are,  you  and  I,  with  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  entertainment 
resting  on  us.  Were  it  not  good  econ- 
omy to  lump  responsibility  for  the  time 
being?  By  way  of  a  beginning,  suppose 
we  put  up  our  dinner  baskets  and  spend 


this  wondrous  day  at  Huzzle-Guzzle 
Brook.     What  say  you?" 

Lettice  nodded  approval  of  his  plan 
with  irrepressible  pleasure  flashing  from 
her  eyes.  It  duly  appeared  that  the  heads 
had  been  put  together  to  some  purpose, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  matter  of  Huzzle- 
Guzzle  Brook,  but  of  various  other  brooks 
and  wildwood  haunts.  Over  hill  and  dale, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  from  Monday 
morning  till  Friday  night,  during  the  next 
two  weeks,  Lettice  and  the  Squire  led 
the  chase,  and  the  others  followed,  noth- 
ing loath.  Prim  Mistress  Patience,  the 
parson's  sister-in-law,  shook  her  pious  head 
till  the  ribbons  of  the  cap  which  she  had 
been  sedulously  setting  at  their  renegade 
neighbor  for  five  long  years  rustled  again 
in  crisp  disapproval.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  she  remonstrated  with  her  niece,  and 
even  with  the  parson. 

"Nonsense,  Patience,"  he  exclaimed 
at  last,  "  the  child  is  but  a  child,  and 
summer-time  and  youth  belong  to  each 
other.     Let  her  alone." 

Ten  long,  bright  summer  days,  in  whose 
genial  atmosphere  the  wood  flowers  blos- 
somed and  the  plant  of  friendship  opened 
its  fragrant  blooms  amain ;  ten  brief, 
sweet  summer  evenings  when,  gathered 
about  the  pleasant  parsonage  porch,  or 
strolling  up  and  down  the  broad  box- 
bordered  paths  of  the  Squire's  garden,  or 
wandering  along  the  quiet  lane,  they  would 
fight  their  battles  o'er  again  for  the  par- 
son's benefit,  or  he  would  take  his  turn 
at  the  entertainment,  bringing  forth  his 
rare  stores  of  reading  and  experience  ! 
Then  Dick  would  tell  them  of  his  home 
in  the  South,  —  of  the  broad,  free  living 
and  easy  hospitality  of  the  old  Virginia 
families ;  and  Dorothy  would  take  them 
farther  yet,  to  the  mother  country  across 
the  sea,  to  the  deep  lanes  of  Devon  and 
the  old  manor-house  garden  where  the 
nightingales  sang. 

"It  is  very  fine,  Mistress  Dorothy,"  at 
length  said  Dick,  who  seemed  strangely 
silent  and  thoughtful,  sitting  beside  her 
on  the  garden  bench,  while  Lettice  paced 
back  and  forth  with  the  Squire,  "  and  I, 
for  one,  could  hearken  all  night,  but  that 
I  see  whither  it  needs  must  tend,  and 
that  we,  in  this  new  country,  can  find 
naught  to  offer  you  in  place  of  the  old." 
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There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Dorothy  murmured  something  about 
the  New  World  being  passing  lair,  and  how 
that  after  all  people  were  more  than 
places  ;  and  then  she  caught  Lettice  by 
the  hand  and  walked  away,  and  Dick 
after  them,  and  the  Squire  was  left  for 
the  moment  to  the  tender  merices  of 
Mistress  Patience. 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  latter  softly,  in 
that  sinuous  tone  which  always  made  the 
Squire  squirm, —  "methinks,  neighbor, 
your  young  friend  hath  good  prospect  of 
winning  our  dear  Mistress  Coxe  to  forget 
her  Devon  nightingales  and  content  her- 
self with  Virginia  mocking-birds." 

Then,  the  dew  began  to  fall,  and  the 
garden  grew  chilly,  and  the  second  happy 
week  was  ended. 

Saturday  was  not  a  day  for  calls  ;  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
was  spent  in  Sabbath  preparations.  Let- 
tice and  Dorothy  remained  .within  doors, 
the  parson  sought  his  study,  and  Dick 
and  the  Squire  kept  away.  The  latter  was 
by  no  means  idle,  however ;  indeed,  he 
could  not  be'  idle  and  live.  In  these 
weeks  of  merrymaking  the  farm  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  master's  eye  was 
needed  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  there 
seemed  a  gravity  in  its  kindliness  which 
had  not  been  there  before,  and  the  word 
of  command,  though  as  courteous  as  ever, 
came  oftener  unaccompanied  by  the 
cheery'smile  which  was  wont  to  drive  it 
home.  Dick,  too,  felt  the  change,  though 
he  could  scarce  complain  of  it,  for  the 
Squire's  hospitality  became,  if  possible, 
kinder  than  before  ;  only  whereas  it  had 
been  jovial  and  spontaneous,  it  now 
seemed  almost  as  if  every  word  and  act 
were  prompted  by  another,  offered  for 
another's  sake.  Dick  marvelled,  more 
than  once,  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
depth  of  Squire  Jethro's  attachment  to 
his  father. 

So  matters  went  on  until  the  middle  of 
the  third  week.  On  Monday  the  parson 
drove  his  daughter  and  Dorothy  to  Chat- 
ford  to  visit  some  distant  relatives,  leav- 
ing them  to  return  by  the  coach  on 
Wednesday.  It  was  haying  time,  and  the 
Squire  was  busy  with  his  men  and  his 
teams.  Dick  lent  a  hand  here  and  there, 
as  the  fancy  took    him  :  but  there    were 


enough  to  do  the  work  without  him,  and 
he  felt  restless,  as  if  the  world  had  stopped 
turning  for  a  while,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  until  it  began  again.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon  he  went  for  a  long  drive 
with  the  parson,  and  began  to  feel  better. 
Wednesday  was  almost  here ;  the  stars 
were  not  so  much  out  of  their  courses, 
after  all.  Toward  evening  he  came  strid- 
ing gayly  along  the  lane,  just  in  advance 
of  cows  and  cow-boy,  and  walked  in  upon 
the  Squire  as  the  bell  sounded  for  tea. 
Squire  Jethro  was  striding  too,  up  and 
down  the  long,  dusky  library,  with  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  as  though  the  whole  hot 
day  had  failed  to  bring  him  exercise 
enough.  He  looked  up  with  his  unfail- 
ing kindly  greeting  as  Dick  came  in,  and 
at  table  showed  himself,  as  always,  the 
bountiful  host ;  but  Cousin  Plenty  com- 
plained that  he  treated  his  own  supper 
with  scant  courtesy ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
meal  was  over,  he  fell  to  pacing  again,  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,  until  Dick  was 
fain  to  remind  him  of  his  pipe  which  lay 
unheeded  on  the  high  chimney-piece. 
He  took  it  in  his  hand,  half  mechanically, 
and  filled  it  from  the  Delft  jar  that  stood 
near  ;  but  he  laid  it  down  again,  unlighted, 
and  fell  back  into  his  measured  walk. 
Suddenly,  bringing  up  short  before  his 
guest,  he  spoke  abruptly,  — 

"  Dick,  what  sayst  thou,  lad  ?  My  little 
Lettice  and  her  cousin  will  be  coming 
here  to-morrow,  and  though  they  had  good 
company  on  the  road  before,  they  may 
perchance  lack  it  now.  Wilt  take  horse 
in  the  morning  and  ride  to  Chatford  town 
to  meet  the  coach  and  escort  them 
home?  " 

"  The  very  notion  that  hath  been  run- 
ning in  my  head  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  springing  to  his  feet.  "But,  'tis  not 
the  first  time  you  have  granted  a  wish  be- 
fore it  was  uttered.  Do  you  read  men's 
thoughts,  Squire?  " 

"  Mayhap  I  may  have  skill  to  read  some 
of  thine,  boy,"  replied  the  Squire  with  the 
wistful  smile  which  had  become  habitual 
with  him  of  late.  "  'Twould  scarce  require 
a  sage,  —  and  I  have  been  young  myself." 

"  Put  it  in  the  present  tense,  Squire," 
quoth  Dick  gayly ;  "  the  perfect  hath 
naught  in  common  with  you  yet !  " 
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"  True,  lad,"  replied  the  Squire  gravely, 
"  but  the  beginning  lies  behind  me  for  all 
that.  But  this  is  naught  to  the  purpose. 
Didst  speak  to  the  parson  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"As  to  what,  Squire?"  said  the  young 
man,  flushing  suddenly.  Then  he  flushed 
deeper  for  the  evasion,  and  straightening 
himself  to  his  full  height,  he  looked 
squarely  into  his  host's  eyes.  "  Nay,  I'll 
not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  Squire  ; 
the  more,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  that 
it's  useless  to  pretend  anything  with  such 
a  man  as  you.  But  since  you  know  so 
much,  go  on  and  tell  me  more  ;  tell  me 
what  she  will  say  herself,  for  I  have  the 
parson's  leave  to  speak." 

The  Squire  turned  abruptly  to  the 
chimney-piece,  and  took  up  his  pipe. 

"  I  cannot  tell  thee  that,  lad,  nor 
wouldst  thou  have  me  if  I  could.  But  she 
is  sweet  and  gracious,  and  thou  art  brave 
and  manly.  I  cannot  think  she  will  say 
thee  nay." 

The  words  were  simple  enough  and  like 
himself;  but  the  tone  they  were  spoken  in 
was  new  to  Dick,  and  somehow  it  brought 
the  moisture  to  his  eyes,  like  tender  words 
spoken  reverently  above  the  dead.  The 
Squire  had  lighted  his  pipe  and  was  once 
more  pacing  up  and  down,  his  face  hidden 
by  the  puffs  of  gray  smoke  and  the  gath- 
ering dusk. 

"  I  shall  ride  with  thee,  Dick,  as  far  as 
thou  goest,  but  not  back  again,  for  I  must 
needs  be  in  New  London  to-morrow  night, 
and  once  there  I  may  keep  on  to  Boston. 
There  be  matters  requiring  attention 
which  have  been  put  off  too  long. 
Cousin  Plenty  will  keep  thee  well ;  and 
when  I  return"  — the  Squire  paused  for 
the  space  of  two  puffs  —  "I  trust  thou 
mayest  have  good  news  for  me.  Now  let 
us  to  the  stables  to  look  to  our  horses,  for 

we  must  be  up  and  off  betimes." 

****** 

It  was  the  last  day  of  June,  and  the 
sun  was  low  in  the  west.  The  old  house 
stood  basking  in  its  parting  beams  much 
as  it  had  done  on  that  last  day  of  May 
when  our  story  began.  The  old  house 
had  not  changed,  but  everything  else  had. 
The  trees,  which  then  were  just  unfolding 
their  young  leaves,  now  stood  clothed  in  all 
the  wealth  of  summer  foliage ;  the  grass, 
whicn  then  was  in  the  first  glad  impulse  of  its 


upspringing,  now  reposed  dry  and  fragrant 
in  the  well-stocked  mows  ;  the  very  brook 
ran  shallower  and  more  sedately  ;  and  the 
white  geese  carried  in  their  train  flocks  of 
downy  gray  goslings.  The  town  clock 
hammered  out  seven  resonant  strokes, 
and  the  sound  floated  pleasantly  across 
intervening  meadows,  to  die  away  among 
the  forest  trees  behind  the  parsonage. 
Then  round  the  corner  and  down  the  hill 
whirled  the  old  stagecoach.  Up  to  the 
vine-hung  veranda  pranced  the  four  big 
horses.  The  driver  drew  them  in  with 
his  usual  flourish,  and  the  coach  door 
was  flung  open ;  but  no  young  and 
gallant  stranger  leaped  buoyantly  forth 
to-night ;  only  Squire  Jethro,  grown 
somewhat  thinner  and  graver  of  counte- 
nance than  when  we  saw  him  last, 
stepped  quietly  down,  and,  with  a  pleas- 
ant word  to  the  driver,  passed  on  into  the 
old  hall  where  Cousin  Plenty,  summoned 
from  her  kitchen  by  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  and  the  hoofs,  stood  waiting  to 
welcome  him.  A  slight  frown  of  pain 
contracted  the  Squire's  broad  brow  as  he 
saw  her  there  alone. 

"  We  wasn't  looking  for  you  before  to- 
morrow, Jethro,  and  Mr.  Farleigh  mostly 
takes  his  tea  at  the  parsonage  nowadays." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Plenty,"  put  in  the 
Squire  hastily,  with  that  drawing  of  the 
brows  again.  "  Give  me  anything,  —  no 
matter  what, — I'm  not  particular." 

He  ate  his  solitary  meal,  and  smoked  a 
solitary  pipe.  Then  he  rose  from  his 
high-backed  chair,  took  his  hat  from  its 
peg,  and  with  a  look  of  quiet  resolve  on 
his  face  walked  out  through  the  garden 
and  down  the  lane. 

The  apple  blossoms  had  faded  long 
since,  and  little  hard  green  knobs  had 
taken  their  places.  The  early  frogs  had 
done  peeping,  and  only  one  solitary 
bullfrog  sent  his  misanthropic  bellow  at 
intervals  from  the  meadow.  The  moon 
was  rising,  and  the  sweet  odors  from  the 
flowers  in  his  own  garden  clung  about 
him  as  he  went. 

There  were  three  persons  grouped 
about  the  parsonage  steps  on  the  grass- 
plot  as  he  approached ;  far  down  the 
lane  he  could  dimly  perceive  two  other 
figures  strolling  slowly,  arm  in  arm.  That 
was  well,  — he  would  rather  meet  Lettice 
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and  her  father  first,  alone.  He  quickened 
his  pace  and  stood  among  them.  The 
parson  sprang  to  greet  him,  with  quite 
unclerical  alacrity,  and  Mistress  Patience 
gave  him  her  sub-acid  welcome.  The 
slender,  girlish  figure  in  the  porch  shadow 
never  stirred  until  he  turned,  half  amaz- 
edlv,  towards  it,  wondering  what  had 
come  over  his  little  Lettice  that  she  should 
be  the  last  to  give  him  greeting.  Then 
the  soft  hand  was  outstretched,  the  fair 
face  turned  upward,  smiling,  in  the  moon- 
light, and  he  saw  that  it  was  Dorothy. 

Just  what  Dorothy  saw  in  the  handsome 
face  that  bent  above  her  no  one  will  ever 
know ;  but  her  own  sweet  eyes  fell  before 
the  sudden  light  that  leaped  into  those 
deep  gray  ones,  and  her  cheeks  were  as 
rosy  as  the  hand  which  the  Squire  held 
in  such  an  unmerciful  grasp  before  he  at 
length  remembered  himself  and  let  it  go. 

Never  had  Squire  Jethro's  mellow  tones 
resounded  with  so  glad  a  ring  as  when  he 
turned  to  greet  the  blithe  young  couple 
who  now  joined  the  party ;  and  when  he. 
told  them  how  sweet  the  roses  were  in  the 
old  garden,  and  how  graciously  the  full 
moon  was  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with 
the  tree-shadows  along  its  broad  gravelled 
walks,  they  were  all  ready  to  follow  at  his 
bidding.  For  what  could  come  amiss  on 
such  a  night  of  joy  and  June? 

Dick  and  Lettice  took  care  of  them- 
selves, and  were  no  trouble  to  any  one ; 
but  the  Squire  left  the  poor  parson  to  the 
mixed  mercies  of  Mistress  Patience,  and 
offered  his  own  strong  arm  to  his  little 
English  friend.  For  more  than  an  hour 
they  paced  the  moonlit  paths,  with 
pleasant  converse  of  the  young  people's 
prospects  and  the  news  from  Boston 
town.  Then  the  Squire  quietly  strolled 
into  a  path  where  shadows  were  deepest. 

"  Now,  Mistress  Dorothy,  what  think 
you  of  these  fine  doings  that  have  come  to 
light  all  at  once?  Were  you  not  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  Master  Dick  and 
little   Lettice  had  made  a  match  of  it?" 

"Truly  no,  Squire,  not  a  bit  surprised, 
but  greatly  pleased.  I  have  seen  that  it 
was  like  to  be  so  ever  since  that  even- 
ing when"  —  she  hesitated  a  moment  — 
"when  we  first  met  in  the  ivy  lane." 

"Hast  thou  so?  Then  it  is  I  who  have 
been  dull    and   stupid  ;   for  although  the 


dullest  could  but  guess  the  lad  was 
cherishing  a  regard  for  some  one,  I  never 
dreamed  of  little  Lettice,  but  ever 
thought  it  must  be  for  thee." 

"  For  me  ! "  exclaimed  Dorothy  in 
amaze,  that  seemed  to  carry  a  tinge  of 
vexation  with  it,  —  "  for  me  !  Why,  I  am 
eight-and-twenty,  and  he  is  but  a  boy  !  " 
She  drew  herself  up  and  turned  upon  the 
Squire  as  if  she  thought  to  astound  him 
with  this  confession  of  her  own  advanced 
years ;  but  he  only  laughed. 

"A  boy?  Verily,  he  would  not  be  best 
pleased  to  hear  thee  say  so  !  But  since 
four-and-twenty  seems  to  thee  but  a 
boyish  age,  at  what  time  of  life  wouldst 
place  manhood,  sweetheart?" 

"Truly,  sir,"  replied  she  softly,  looking 
down  at  the  tip  of  her  green  leather  shoe, 
"  I  have  ever  thought  a  man  but  in  his 
prime  at  fifty." 

"At  fifty,  eh?  Well  said,  fair  Mistress 
Dorothy,  since  it  places  me  where  I  fain 
would  be  !  But  how  long  doth  this  same 
prime  of  life  continue,  in  your  esteem?" 

"  In  sooth,  I  know  but  little  about  it," 
returned  she  right  demurely  ;  "only  I  have 
heard  my  honored  uncle  say  that,  here- 
abouts, men  hold  their  own  till  eighty." 

A  delightful  thrill  of  hope  shot  through 
the  Squire's  honest  soul,  —  the  Hugginses 
had  all  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty.  He 
plucked  a  white  rose  with  a  golden  heart 
from  the  bush  by  which  they  stood,  —  from 
that  same  bush  he  had  gathered  roses  for 
his  mother,  when  a  boy.  He  held  it  out 
to  Dolly,  and  as  she  took  it  in  her  white 
hand  he  gathered  both  rose  and  hand  into 
his  own  broad  palm. 

"Tell  me  but  one  thing  more,  sweet 
mistress ;  think  you  those  thirty  years 
you  speak  of,  those  thirty  years  betwixt 
fifty  and  eighty,  would  be  worth  a  loving 
woman's  while  to  cheer  and  bless?" 

For  a  moment  the  white  rose  trembled, 
and  the  night  breeze  held  its  breath, 
while  the  dark  eyes  fell  down,  down  to 
the  very  ground  beneath  the  little  shoe- 
tip  ;  then  they  were  lifted  bravely  to  his 
own,  albeit  with  such  a  rosy  flush  in  the 
usually  pale  cheeks  as  shamed  the  very 
blossoms  by  her  side. 

"Yea,  verily,"  said  the  low  voice  softly, 
"  if  it  might  be  for  such  an  one  as  Squire 
Jethro  ! " 
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HE  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the 
high  seas  is  a 
modern  revival  of 
the  views  held  by 
the  old  Roman 
lawyers,  who  con- 
sidered the  use  of 
the  sea  common 
to  all  men.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  fact, 
from  about  the  sixth  century  to  the  six- 
teenth, the  opposite  opinion  was  held 
and  maintained  throughout  all  Europe ; 
and  from  that  time  began  a  slow  rever- 
sion towards  the  old  doctrine,  until,  by 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
nearly  every  nation  had  renounced  its 
former  pretensions  to  sovereignty  over 
any  large  part  of  the  sea,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mare  Liberum  became  the 
recognized  law  of  nations. 

The  movement  has  been  from  the 
doctrine  of  Mare  Liberum  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Mare  Clausum  and  then  back 
again  to  that  of  Mare  Liberum. 

In  primitive  times,  when  a  voyage  from 
Africa  to  Sicily  was  a  perilous  undertak- 
ing, and  a  short  trip  from  Ilium  to  Italy 
was  attended  by  such  dangers  and  adven- 
tures as  befell  ^neas  and  his  compan- 
ions, the  sea  was  but  little  known  or  used, 
and  no  nation  cared  to  claim  the  owner- 
ship of  a  possession  so  valueless  and  so 
unruly;  but  with  the  increase  of  mari- 
time commerce  and  the  attainment  of 
greater  proficiency  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, piracy  increased  also.  Early  Greek 
literature  swarms  with  pirates,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  siege  of  Troy 
was  but  little  more  than  a  piratical  expe- 
dition, whatever  other  reasons  may  have 
been  alleged  for  it.  Moreover,  very  early 
Egyptian  inscriptions  seem  to  allude  to  a 
piratical  league  between  certain  Medi- 
terranean peoples  against  their  weaker 
neighbors.  It  was  therefore  soon  found 
expedient  that  each  nation  should  assume 
control  over  some  portion  of  the  sea  for 
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protection  of  its  commerce.  This  was 
not  a  concerted  action.  Each  nation 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  near 
its  own  coast  for  the  preservation  of  its 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
its  exchequer  by  exacting  toll  from  for- 
eign vessels  passing  through  these  guarded 
seas,  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded 
from  pirates.  The  Euxine  Sea  was  at 
one  time  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  at  another,  under  By- 
zantine rule.  The  Athenians  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  the  Hellespont, 
also,  and  exacted  a  toll  of  ten  per  cent 
from  merchant  vessels  passing  through 
its  waters. 

The  Red  Sea  was  patrolled  by  a 
Roman  fleet,  and  taxes  were  collected 
from  trading  ships. 

"Tyre,"  says  Quintus  Curtius,  "was  a 
long  time  mistress  not  only  of  the  neigh- 
boring sea,  but  of  all  the  seas  where  her 
ships  had  sailed  "  (Lib.  4,  Cap.  4,  cited 
Grotius,  "  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,"  Trans. 
London,  1738,  Lib.  2,  Cap.  3,  note),  and 
"Tyria  Maria"  passed  into  a  proverbial 
phrase.  When  Hannibal  acknowledged 
Rome's  sovereignty  over  Spain,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean lying  between  Africa  and  Italy, 
he  seems  to  have  admitted  that  the 
sovereignty  of  all  that  part  of  the  sea 
was  included.  "  Carthaginiensis,  inclusi 
Africae  litoribus,  vos  (quando  ita  Diis 
placuit)  externa  etiam  terra  marique 
videamus  regentesimperia."  (Livy,  Liber 
30,  Cap.  30.)  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis 
claimed  that  "  the  Romans  were  masters 
not  only  of  the  sea  on  this  side  of  Her- 
cules' Pillars,  but  also  of  the  ocean  where 
it  is  navigable."  ("lioman  Antiquities," 
Lib.  1,  Cap.  3.)  And  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  according  to  Josephus,  son  of  Ge- 
rion,  goes  yet  further,  and  exclaims  with 
becoming  modesty,  "  Are  not  the  sea  and 
earth  mine?"  (Lib.  3,  Cap.  12,  cited 
Grotius,  "De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,"  Lib. 
2,  Cap.  3,  note.) 
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Conflicts  and  disputes  naturally  fol- 
lowed such  broad  claims,  and  the  old 
writers  record  early  treaties  and  agree- 
ments in  regard  to  jurisdiction  on  the 
seas.  There  was  a  long  dispute  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Athenians  as  to  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  which  was  only  yielded 
to  the  latter  after  the  exploits  of  Timo- 
theus.  "  Quo  facto  Lacedaemonii  de 
divtina  contentione  destiterunt  et  sua 
sponte  Atheniensibus  imperii  maritimi 
principatum  concesserunt. "  (Cornelius 
Nepos,  "  Life  of  Timotheus,"  Cap.  2, 
N.  2.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
regulated  by  treaty  between  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  the  other  kings  whose  realms 
bordered  on  that  sea,  the  covenant  being 
that  no  Egyptian  ship  of  war  should 
enter.  Plutarch  tells  of  another  curious 
convention,  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Athenians  and  Persians,  in  the  time 
of  Cimon,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Persians  should  not  come  nearer  to  the 
Grecian  sea  than  the  distance  'of  "  a 
day's  journey  for  a  horse,"  that  is,  about 
fifty  miles ;  nor  should  their  ships  of  war 
appear  between  the  Chelidonian  Isles 
and  the  Cyanean  Islands,  better  known 
as  the  Symplegades,  the  two  clashing 
islands  between  which  the  Argonauts 
sailed.    (Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Cimon.") 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  doc- 
trine of  Mare  Clausum  reached  its  height, 
and  nearly  every  sea  surrounding  Europe 
had  been  appropriated  and  was  claimed 
by  some  power.  The  Adriatic  was 
claimed  by  Venice  ;  the  Ligurian  Sea,  by 
Genoa ;  France  asserted  her  sovereignty 
over  a  rather  vaguely  defined  space  of 
water  stretching  westward  from  her  coast. 
England  claimed  the  North  Sea,  the  sea 
outside  Ireland,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
the  ocean  north  of  Scotland.  This  latter 
was  also  claimed  by  Denmark,  who,  be- 
sides, exercised  dominion  over  the  ocean 
between  Iceland  and  Norway. 

This  sovereignty  of  the  seas  was  de 
facto  as  well  as  de  jure,  and  was  upheld 
by  force  of  arms. 

In  1269,  not  quite  a  century  after  the 
Doge  Sebastiano  Ziani  had  for  the  first 
time  performed  the  ceremony  of  marry- 
ing   the    Adriatic    with    a    ring,    as    an 


emblem  of  power  over  the  sea,  Bologna 
and  Ancona  vigorously  resisted  Venice's 
claim  to  the  Adriatic,  because  of  the 
onerous  taxes  that  city  had  imposed  on 
ships  navigating  the  waters  under  its 
dominion ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  arms  of 
Venice  were  victorious,  and  her  sovereign 
rights  were  acknowledged  by  the  van- 
quished. Venice,  indeed,  guarded  her 
claims  so  jealously  that  in  1630  the 
Infanta  Maria  on  her  way  to  Trieste, 
where  she  was  to  marry  the  king  of 
Hungary,  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  up 
the  Adriatic  with  her  brother's  men-of- 
war,  but  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
hospitality  and  escort  of  the  dogal  fleet. 
About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
began  a  reaction.  The  doctrine  of  Mare 
Clausum  was  often  found  inconvenient 
and  oppressive ;  and  a  movement  com- 
menced, which,  after  more  than  two 
centuries,  resulted  in  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
this  change.  The  most  important  were 
the  absurdly  enormous  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  held  in  virtue  of  their 
discoveries  and  by  authority  of  the  pope, 
whose  decree  granted  to  Spain  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  to  Portugal  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  south  of  Morocco. 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  styled  "  Insularum 
Canariae,  necnon  insularum  Indiarum  et 
terrae  firmse,  maris,  oceani,  etc.  rex." 
(Selden,  "  Mare    Clausum,"  Lib.  1,  Cap. 

I7-) 

Protestant  England  and  Holland,  the 
two  great  maritime  powers,  had  but  little 
respect  for  papal  bulls,  and  still  less  for 
claims  founded  on  prior  discovery  which 
prevented  free  commercial  intercourse 
with  America  and  the  East  Indies,  those 
new-found  lands  of  plenty.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  other 
navigators  of  the  Elizabethan  age  paid 
little  attention  to  the  prohibition  which 
forbade  them  to  sail  over  the  Spanish 
seas,  and  when  on  one  occasion  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  complained  that 
English  ships  invaded  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Elizabeth  plainly,  though  inconsistently, 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  Mare  Liberum, 
and  replied  to  the  ambassador  that  Spain 
had    no    right    to    prevent    Englishmen 
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from  "  freely  navigating  that  vast  ocean, 
seeing  the  use  of  the  sea  and  air  is  com- 
mon to  all,  neither  can  a  title  to  the  ocean 
belong  to  any  people  or  private  persons, 
for  as  much  as  neither  nature  nor  public 
use  and  custom  permitteth  any  possession 
thereof."  (Camden's  "History  of  Eliza- 
beth," p.  255.) 

At  the  same  time  England  continued 
to  claim  sovereignty  over  the  waters 
surrounding  her,  as  defined  above,  and  to 
maintain  that  sovereignty  vi  et  armis ; 
while  Spain,  claiming  a  greater  extent  of 
ocean  and  having  a  weaker  navy  to 
defend  it  withal,  saw  her  pretensions 
slowly  but  not  the  less  surely  disappear. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  was 
the  burning  question  of  the  day.  In  1 608, 
Grotius,  the  first  great  authority  on  inter- 
national law,  wrote  a  treatise  entitled 
"Mare  Liberum,"  to  prove  the  justice  of 
that  doctrine  ;  and  in  his  later  great  work 
on  international  law  the  same  theory  is 
reiterated.  Grotius,  being  a  native  of 
Holland,  felt  very  keenly  the  need  of  free- 
dom of  the  sea  in  order  that  the  ships  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  might  go  in  and  out 
of  their  own  ports,  for  at  this  time  all  the 
waters  washing  their  coasts  were  under 
England's  rule.  He  draws  a  subtle  dis-* 
tinction  between  the  possession  of  a  sea, 
and  that  jurisdiction  over  a  sea  exercised 
by  the  ancients  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
seas  free  from  pirates.  This  jurisdiction 
had  been  exercised  for  the  common  good 
of  all  nations,  over  a  property  common 
to  all  nations ;  and  therefore  none  could, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  claim  posses- 
sion of  the  particular  part  over  which  it 
had  been  suffered  to  carry  out  police  reg- 
ulations. Nevertheless,  a  nation  was  jus- 
tified in  collecting  a  fair  tax  for  services 
rendered,  such  as  the  building  of  light- 
houses and  the  suppression  of  piracy.  In 
other  words,the  seas  had  been  divided  into 
districts  in  early  times,  and  each  district 
was  under  the  guardianship  of  a  nation ; 
but  this  gave  a  nation  no  more  right  to 
claim  ownership  of  the  district  under  its 
care,  than  a  policeman  has  to  claim  own- 
ership of  the  property  on  his  beat. 

Grotius  quotes  the  opinions  of  Celsus 
and  other  Roman  authorities  to  show  that 
the  sea  was  considered  common  property  : 


"  Celsus  writes,  '  Tis  my  opinion  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  sea-coasts  do  properly  belong  to  the 
Romans  :  but  as  for  the  use  of  the  sea, 
'tis  common  to  all  mankind.'  (Digest,  Lib. 
XLIII.  Tit.  VIII.  nequid  in  loco  publico.) 
...  It  was  yet  in  Consequence  of  an  ar- 
bitrary establishment  and  not  by  virtue 
of  any  prohibition  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
that  the  sea  was  not  then  possessed.  .  .  . 
For  tho'  a  river  certainly  belongs  to  the 
Publick  ;  yet  if  it  enters  by  any  place  into 
the  Lands  of  a  private  Person,  that  private 
Person  may  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Right  of  Fishing  in  that  Sort  of  Branch  or 
Gulf  of  the  River."  (Grotius,  "Rights  of 
War  and  Peace,"  Book  2,  Chap.  3,  9-10.) 
It  was  the  fashion  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caesar  for  wealthy  Romans,  like  Horace's 
patron  Macaenas,  to  erect  villas  on  the 
seashore  at  Baeise  and  other  places. 
They  formed  lakes  by  letting  in  the  water 
and  built  their  houses  partly  on  moles 
stretching  out  into  the  sea,  contracting 
the  habitation  of  the  fishes,  as  Horace 
says  :  — 

"  Contracta  pisces  sequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus." 

Hence  Grotius  concludes  that  as  a 
part  of  the  sea  might  become  an  appur- 
tenance to  a  Roman  gentleman's  private 
property,  so  a  portion  of  the  ocean  might, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  become  the  property 
of  a  nation,  provided  the  portion  of  the 
ocean  compared  with  the  land  be  not 
larger  than  the  lakes  enclosed  by  the 
moles  compared  with  the  grounds  of  the 
Roman  villa.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  there  are 
many  things  tolerated  by  the  Law  of 
Nature,  which  the  Law  of  Nations  by 
common  consent  might  prohibit  and 
restrain ;  therefore  wherever  this  Law 
of  Nations  was  in  force,  and  is  not  re- 
pealed by  common  consent,  the  most 
inconsiderable  Part  of  the  Sea,  nay, 
tho'  it  be  almost  enclosed  by  the  Shore, 
can  never  be  the  property  of  a  par- 
ticular People."      (lb.,  Chap.  3,  10.) 

These  were  the  views  of  Grotius  and 
the  Dutch.  England  desired  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  as  far  as  the  great  oceans 
were  concerned,  but  still  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  sovereignty  of  the  "  narrow 
seas"  surrounding  her.  In  1635  ap- 
peared the  work  "  Mare  Clausum,""  written 
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by  John  Selden,  "  the  great  dictator  of 
learning  of  the  English  nation,"  in  reply 
to  Grotius'  treatise,  and  upholding  Eng- 
land's claim  to  the  seas  between  Cape 
Finisterre,  Brittany,  and  Stadland  in  Nor- 
way. Selden  asserts  that  the  sea  is  capa- 
ble of  possession,  and  furthermore  that 
the  Britons  had  possessed  those  seas  so 
long  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,"  for  even  Caesar 
narrates,  in  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  that  the 
ancient  Britons  kept  their  seas  so  close 
that  the  Gauls  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  across  the 
channel. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  lack  of 
skill  in  navigation  had  more  to  do  with 
this  ignorance  than  any  sovereignty 
claimed  or  exercised  by  the  Britons.  It 
is  thought  that  England  first  claimed  the 
channel  after  the  Norman  conquest,  for 
then  she  was  mistress  of  both  sides  of 
that  "narrow  sea,"  and  consequently  had 
some  justification  in  claiming  it,  under 
the  old  ideas  of  international  law.  The 
present  rule  is  that  a  strait  or  channel 
connecting  two  public  seas  cannot  belong 
to  any  particular  nation,  even  though 
that  nation  should  own  the  shores  on 
both  sides,  but  the  strait  must  be  open 
to  the  ships  of  all  the  powers. 

In  regard  to  all  the  important  straits, 
there  are  now  distinct  treaty  stipulations. 
However,  the  rule  was  different  in  those 
early  days,  if  indeed  any  rule  can  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  had  existence ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  basis  of 
the  British  claim  to  the  English  Channel. 
Under  the  early  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  title  "Warden  of  the  Sea" 
{custos  maris  )  was  given  to  the  chief 
naval  officer,  implying  some  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  this  title  gradually 
fell  into  disuse  after  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  and  the  officer  became  known 
as  the  Admiral  of  England. 

After  the  French  had  taken  Normandy 
from  King  John,  England  still  held  the 
Channel  Islands,  which  she  now  owns, 
and  claimed  that  the  boundary  between 
herself  and  Normandy  was  the  coast  line 
of  Normandy. 

The  regulations  for  the  navy,  contained 
in  the  ordinance  of  Hastings  attributed 
to    King    John,  read  :    "  If  a  lieutenant 


of  the  king  do  encounter  upon  the  sea 
any  ships  or  vessels  laden  or  unladen, 
that  will  not  strike  or  veil  their  bonnets 
at  the  commandment  of  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  king,  he  will  fight  against 
them  of  the  fleet;  if  they  be  taken 
they  be  reported  as  enemies,  and 
their  ships  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited 
as  the  goods  of  enemies."  (Sir  Henry 
Maine's  "  International  Law,"  p.  79.) 
This  form  of  salute  is  of  ancient  origin, 
for  we  find  that  "  Mark  Anthony  and 
Domitius  yEnobarbus  meeting  one  an- 
other, the  first  sergeant  of  Anthony  think- 
ing himself  obliged,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, cry'd  out,  that  he  should  lower  his 
standard,  which  was  then  used  instead  of 
a  Mast,  to  pay  his  Homage  to  his  Master  " 
(Barbeyrac's  Notes  on  Pufendorf's  "  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations,"  Book  4,  Chap.  5 ) , 
and  England  rigorously  enforced  the 
ceremonial.  When  Philip  of  Spain  came 
to  England  in  1554  to  marry  Queen 
Mary,  Admiral  Lord  William  Howard 
was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  meet  him 
and  escort  him  into  port.  Lord  William 
met  the  Spanish  squadron  sailing  up  the 
channel,  the  royal  flag  of  Spain  floating 
from  the  masthead  of  Philip's  ship. 
Philip  thought  it  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  prince  bound  on  such 
an  errand  to  strike  his  flag  to  an  admiral, 
but  Lord  William  quickly  undeceived 
him,  for  he  fired  a  broadside  into  the  royal 
ship,  and  Philip  was  feign  to  lower  his 
topsails  and  take  in  his  flag ;  but  this  did 
not  entirely  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
English  Admiral,  who  refused  to  be  com- 
forted or  to  escort  the  royal  squadron, 
until  Philip  had  made  him  an  apology. 
An  incident  somewhat  similar  occurred 
in  1606,  when  the  king  of  Denmark,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  James  the  First,  was 
met  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  by  an 
English  man-of-war  and  compelled  to 
strike  his  flag.  And  again,  when  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  bringing  home  Anne  of 
Austria,  Philip's  fourth  wife,  it  attempted 
to  pass  without  saluting  Admiral  Hawkins, 
lying  off  Plymouth.  Hawkins  (the  same 
who  afterwards  so  distinguished  himself 
in  action  against  the  Armada)  fired  into 
the  flag-ship  with  such  vigor  and  good- 
will, that  the  Spaniards  hove  to,  lowered 
their    topsails     and    struck     their    flags. 
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The  Spanish  Admiral  then  sent  an  officer 
to  Hawkins  to  complain  of  such  rough 
usage,  but  Hawkins  was  so  indignant  that 
he  refused  to  allow  the  officer  to  come 
aboard,  and  only  very  reluctantly  granted 
an  interview  to  the  Admiral  himself,  tell- 
ing him  that  after  such  a  display  of  dis- 
respect for  Her  Majesty's  ships  he  "would 
do  well  to  depart." 

The  sovereignty  of  the  sea  still  implied 
a  great  deal  more  than  rendering  and 
receiving  ceremonial  salutes.  The  Dutch 
in  1636  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
exercise  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  German 
Ocean  without  an  English  license,  but  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  English  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  privilege  of  continuing  their  fisheries. 
"  The  Soveraigntie  of  the  Seas,  written  in 
the  yeare  1633  By  that  Learned  Knight,  Sr. 
John  Boroughs,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in 
the  Tower  of  London,"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  giving  some  interesting  information 
concerning  the  fishery  laws  of  that  time. 
Sir  John  had  very  decided  ideas  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  seas  and  all  that  in  them 
is.  The  book  begins  with  these  words  : 
"That  Princes  may  have  an  exclusive 
property  in  the  Soveraigntie  of  the  severall 
parts  of  the  sea  and  in  the  passage, 
fishing  and  shores  thereof,  is  so  evidently 
true  by  way  of  fact,  as  no  man  that  is  not 
desperately  impudent  can  deny  it. "  And 
further  on  he  says:  "All  manner  of 
wrecks  and  royall  fishes  taken  in  our  seas 
are  due  unto  the  King  of  England  onely, 
or  unto  such  unto  whom  they  have  granted 
the  same.  .  .  .  We  are  to  notice  that  by 
the  fundamentall  Laws  of  this  Kingdome, 
the  King  shall  have  wreck  of  the  sea,  all 
whales  and  Sturgions  taken  therein,  with 
porpoyces,  and  all  other  royall  fishes,  and 
for  the  declaration  of  this  Law,  the  Statute 
made  17  Edw.  2.  concerning  the  King's 
prerogative,  saith  —  'Item,  Rex  habebit 
wreccum  maris  per  to  turn  regnum  Balenas, 
et  sturgiones  captas  in  Mare,  vel  alibi  infra 
regnum,  exceptis  quibusdam  privilegiatis 
locis  per  Regem. '  So  likewise  Porpoyces 
are  adjudged  to  belong  unto  the  King 
unlesse  any  man  can  claime  the  same  by 
charter  or  prescription"  (p.  92).  .  .  . 
"Moreover  Philip  the  second,  King  of 
Spaine  in  the  first  yeare  of  Queen  Mary  ob- 
tained license  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon 


the  North  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  terme 
of  one  and  twenty  yeares,  paying  yearly  for 
the  same  a  thousand  pound  "(]>.  80).  .  .  . 
"  It  is  notorious  that  at  this  day  the  King 
of  France  (as  others  of  his  predecessors 
have  done)  by  the  speciall  license  of  the 
King  of  England,  fisheth  upon  our  coasts 
neare  Rye,  with  a  set  and  limited  number  of 
small  boates,  and  that  onely  for  provision 
of  his  own  household,  being  tyed  to 
observe  the  orders  and  lawes  of  his  owne 
Fishermen ;  for  breach  whereof  divers 
of  his  Subjects  of  late  years  have  been 
taken  and  imprisoned  in  Dover  Castle 
and  elsewhere"  (p.  81).  .  .  ."  The  King 
of  Denmarke  at  his  Wardhouse  in  the 
Sound,  hath  for  a  Licence  a  Doller, 
and  for  the  Seale  or  Rose,  a  Noble  for 
every  Ship,  and  for  every  last  of  Herrings, 
being  12  barrels,  a  Doller"  (p.  83). 

The  king  of  Denmark  had  indeed  at 
one  time  exercised  sovereignty  over  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  Sound.  By 
treaty  between  John  the  Second  of  Den- 
mark and  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England, 
Denmark's  sovereignty  was  acknowledged 
to  extend  over  the  whole  space  between 
Iceland  and  Norway ;  and  English  vessels 
were  allowed  to  sail  over  and  fish  in 
those  waters  only  after  taking  out  a  Dan- 
ish license,  which  had  to  be  renewed 
every  seven  years.  (See  Selden's  "  Mare 
Clausum,"  Lib  2,  Cap.  32.) 

But  while  Denmark  was  otherwise  oc- 
cupied during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
taking  out  of  licenses  fell  into  disuse,  and 
finally  England  claimed  that  part  of  the 
ocean  as  her  own.  Nevertheless  the 
king  of  Denmark  continued  to  draw 
revenue  from  the  tax  on  vessels  passing 
the  Sound,  and  about  1637  increased  this 
toll  so  enormously  that  it  led  to  wars 
with  Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse 
towns,  and,  as  a  result,  Swedish  ships  were 
exempted  from  tax.  In  fact,  throughout 
all  Europe,  proprietary  rights  in  the  sea 
and  its  fisheries  began  to  disappear  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  the  salute  to  the  flag  was  for  a  long 
time  after  strenuously  insisted  upon,  es- 
pecially by  England.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  sea  formed  an  important  point  in  the 
dispute  between  the  English  and  Dutch  in 
the  seventeenth  century  j  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  (1674)    the  privilege   of 
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the  flag  formed  a  separate  article,  by 
which  the  Netherlands  agreed  to  make 
their  ships,  whether  single  or  in  fleets, 
strike  the  flag  and  lower  the  topsails  to 
those  oi  England  whether  single  or  in 
fleets,  provided  they  carried  the  royal 
flag  ;  and  this  formality  was  to  be  ob- 
served over  the  whole  seas  from  Cape 
Finisterre  to  Stadland,  Norway. 

As  late  as  1730,  His  Majesty's  frigate 
"  Gosport,"  lying  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
fired  into  a  French  vessel  which  endeav- 
ored to  pass  without  the  compliment  of 
lowering  its  topsails.  The  commander 
of  the  "  Gosport"  was  on  shore,  but 
Lieut.  Smith,  better  known  as  "  Tom  of 
Ten  Thousand,"  cheerfully  took  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself.  The  French 
ambassador  made  a  formal  complaint, 
and  Lieut.  Smith  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  dismissed  the  service.  The 
following  day  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
navy  with  the  rank  of  post  captain,  skip- 
ping over  the  intermediate  rank  of  com- 
mander ;  so  strong  was  the  British  feeling 
of  pride  in  their  old  supremacy  upon  the 
sea. 

By  this  time  Denmark's  claims  had 
contracted  into  a  prohibition  of  fishing 
within  sixty-nine  miles  of  Greenland  and 
Iceland.  English  and  Danish  ships,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  the  prohibition, 
and  were  upheld  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. For  a  while  there  were  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  and  then  the  fishing 
grounds  were  tacitly  opened.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  sea  had  vanished. 
England  still  held  to  some  ceremonial 
privileges  and  the  right  of  search,  which 
called  forth  such  strong  remonstrance 
from  the  United  States,  and  was  only 
settled  by  the  War  of  181 2. 

In  1805  the  English  Admiralty  Regu- 
lations still  contained  the  following  order, 
which  is  identical  in  spirit  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  Hastings  :  "  When  any  of  His 
Majesty's  ships  shall  meet  with  the  ships 
of  any  foreign  power  within  His  Majesty's 
seas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Finisterre), 
it  is  expected  that  the  said  foreign 
ships  do  strike  their  topsail  and  take  in 
their  flag  in  acknowledgment  of  His 
Majesty's  sovereignty  in  those  seas  :  and 
if  any    do   resist,    all    flag    officers    and 


commanders  are  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not 
to  suffer  any  dishonor  to  be  done  to  His 
Majesty."  (W.  E.  Hall's  "  International 
Law,"  p.  121.) 

This  rule  has  probably  never  been  en- 
forced since  then. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
England's  claims  had  grown  so  small 
that  she  sought  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
only  over  the  waters  surrounding  her, 
which  would  be  cut  off  by  lines  drawn 
from  headland  to  headland,  as  from  Mil- 
ford  Haven  to  Land's  End. 

Even  the  dominion  over  these  bays, 
technically  called  the  King's  Chambers, 
was  formally  renounced  by  the  Territorial 
Waters  Act,  passed  in  1878,  which  reads  : 
"And  for  the  purpose  of  any  offence  de- 
clared by  this  act  to  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiral,  any  part  of  the 
open  sea,  within  one  marine  league  of 
the  coast,  measured  from  low-water  mark, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions."  (Wharton's  "International 
Law  Digest,"  Vol.  1,  p.  115.) 

By  the  time  the  United  States  came 
into  existence,  the  doctrine  of  Mare  Li- 
berum  had  become  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  this  government,  which  has 
always  been  among  the  foremost  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  of  nations,  could  not  con- 
sistently claim  jurisdiction  beyond  one 
marine  league  from  the  coast.  This 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Genet 
(Nov.  8,  1793),  and  afterward  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  under  Wash- 
ington's administration  (Sept.  2,  1796). 
Later  on,  however,  Mr.  Jefferson  infor- 
mally said  he  thought  we  ought  to  assume 
as  a  principle  that  the  neutrality  of  our 
territory  should  extend  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  that,  in  the  former  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Genet,  the  claim  of  one  league 
only  had  been  made  because  Genet  had 
forced  us  to  fix  on  some  limit,  and  we 
were  not  then  prepared  to  assert  the  claim 
to  jurisdiction  over  a  greater  extent.  (See 
1  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  p.  376.)  Mr. 
Madison  expressed  the  same  sentiment : 
"  In  defining  the  distance  protected 
against  belligerent  proceedings,  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable,  considering 
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the  extent  of  the  United  States,  the 
shoalness  of  their  coast,  and  the  natural 
indication  furnished  by  the  well-defined 
path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  expect  an 
immunity  for  the  space  between  that 
limit  and  the  American  shore  "  (despatch 
to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  May  i  7, 
1806,  cited  Wharton's  "International  Law 
Digest,"  Vol.  1,  p.  75)  ;  but,  as  no  power 
seemed  inclined  to  concur  in  this  view 
of  the  convenience  of  adopting  "  the  well- 
defined  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,"  the 
government  dropped  back  to  the  claim 
of  one  league,  and  we  find  that  limit  de- 
fined by  Daniel  Webster  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton,  Aug.  1,  1842.  (6  "Web- 
ster's Works,"  p.  306.)  Several  years 
later,  Mr.  Buchanan  again  enlarged  the 
government's  claims,  asserting  the  "  head- 
land doctrine,"  that  is,  the  right  of  juris- 
diction over  the  waters  cut  off  by  lines 
drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  cor- 
responding to  the  King's  Chambers  on 
the  English  coast.  But  again  the  claim 
fell  back  to  one  league,  where  it  has  re- 
mained. 

In  1854-5  the  United  States  was  called 
upon  to  express  its  views  regarding  the 
claims  of  a  European  power.  Denmark 
still  levied  dues  on  vessels  passing  the 
Sound.  The  United  States  asserted  that 
this  was  contrary  to  international  law,  and 
had  been  acquiesced  in  only  out  of  regard 
for  ancient  custom.  The  time  had  now 
arrived  to  resist  this  jurisdiction,  not  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  the  dues,  "  but 
because  it  is  in  effect  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Denmark  to  treat  one  of  the 
great  maritime  highways  of  nations  as  a 
close  sea.  .  .  .  To  the  last  demand  of  such 
payment  made  by  them  the  United  States 
.  .  .  returned  the  explicit  answer  that  we 
preferred  war  to  tribute."  (President 
Pierce's  third  annual  message,  1855.) 
By  convention,  April  11,  1857,  Denmark 
declared  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  free 
to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  agreed 
that  the  passage  should  be  lighted  and 
buoyed  as  before  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  $393,011.00  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

A  similar  position  was  taken  in  regard 
to  the  Dardanelles.  Jan.  3,  1873,  Mr. 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  our 
minister  to  Turkey  :   "  The  abstract  right 


of  the  Turkish  government  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles,  even  to 
vessels  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  is  a 
serious  question.  The  right,  however, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  claimed,  and 
has  been  sanctioned  by  treaties  between 
Turkey  and  certain  European  states.  A 
proper  occasion  may  arise  for  us  to  dis- 
pute the  applicability  of  the  claim  to 
United  States  men-of-war.  Meanwhile  it 
is  deemed  expedient  to  acquiesce  in  the 
exclusion."  (Wharton's  "  International 
Law  Digest,"  Vol.  1,  p.  80.) 

In  1863,  Spain  wished  to  exercise  ju- 
risdiction over  the  sea  to  the  extent  of 
six  miles  from  the  shores  of  Cuba,  urging 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast  and 
the  improvement  in  gunnery  which  ren- 
dered the  three-mile  limit  inadequate  to 
the  security  of  the  coasts.  For  the  latter 
reason,  in  the  following  year,  Great 
Britain  also  suggested  an  increase  in  the 
limit  of  territorial  waters.  The  question 
was  discussed,  but  no  change  in  the  ordi- 
nary usage  resulted  therefrom.  As  we 
have  seen,  England  definitely  acknowl- 
edged the  limit  of  one  league  by  the 
Territorial  Waters  Act  of  1878;  and  the 
United  States  has  claimed  the  same  limit, 
notably  in  the  correspondence  with  Spain 
in  1 88 1,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Canadian  fisheries  question  in  1886. 

In  regard  to  the  Behring  Sea  dispute, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  always  held 
such  advanced  and  enlightened  views  as 
to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  which 
has  ever  expressed  the  profoundest 
respect  for  international  law,  will  be  so 
inconsistent  as  to  claim  any  jurisdiction 
over  that  sea  beyond  the  usual  marine 
belt,  by  right  of  the  law  of  nations,  or 
by  any  rights  which  Russia  may  have 
claimed  contrary  to  that  law.  Russia's 
claims  in  Behring  Sea,  1822-24,  were 
denied  and  resisted  by  both  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  were  surrendered 
in  a  convention  between  the  latter  gov- 
ernment and  Russia  in  April,  1824,  for 
a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  the  agreement 
was  not  subsequently  technically  renewed. 
The  present  claim  of  the  United  States 
has  been  founded  chiefly  on  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  seal,  to  discuss  which 
does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this 
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article.  Any  rights  Russia  may  have  had 
to  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  the 
sea  during  the  ascendency  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Mare  Clausum  must  necessarily 
have  ceased  with  the  foil  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  the  general  recognition  by 
the  powers  of  the  doctrine  of  Mare 
Liberum. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
one-league  limit  of  territorial  waters, 
which  is  universally  admitted  by  the 
powers,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  one 
league,  being  the  range  of  a  cannon  shot, 
was  the  extent  to  which  the  sea  could  be 
controlled  from  the  land, —  an  application 
of  the  principle,  Terrse  dominium  finitur 
ubi  finitur  armarum  vis.  Although  the 
range  of  a  cannon  shot  is  now  much 
greater,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
let  the  limit  remain  three  miles.  It 
would  be,  however,  directly  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  this  rule  if  ships  of  a 
friendly  foreign  power  should  engage  in 
artillery  practice  or  in  battle  within  such 
a  distance  of  the  shore  as  would  en- 
danger the  lives  or  property  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  Such  an  action  is 
held  to  be  a  breach  of  international  law, 


and  for  that  reason  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1864,  at  the  time  of  the  sea 
duel  between  the  "  Alabama  "  and  the 
"  Kearsage,"  requested  the  commanders 
of  those  vessels  to  withdraw  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance beyond  the  marine  league.  Some 
time  since  a  case  occurred  in  which  a 
man-of-war  selected  a  spot  on  the  shore 
of  a  friendly  power  as  a  target  for  artillery 
practice.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd 
if  a  power  could  not  exercise  police  juris- 
diction in  such  cases,  even  though  the 
ship  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  one 
league  from  the  coast. 

The  three-mile  limit  is  now  so  well 
established  that  any  change,  to  make  it 
accord  with  the  range  of  modern  guns, 
would  be  attended  by  some  danger  of 
confusion.  Every  improvement  in  gun- 
nery would  furnish  an  argument  for 
another  change  in  the  limit,  and  would 
result  in  difficulties  and  misunder- 
standings. 

So,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  a  long 
eclipse  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  doc- 
trine of  Mare  Liberum,  as  held  by  the 
Roman  lawyers,  has  again  become  the 
law  of  nations. 


SPORT. 


By  Hamlin   Garland. 


SOMEWHERE,  in  deeps 
Of  tangled  ripening  wheat, 
A  little  prairie  chicken  cries  — 
A  plaintive  call  that  pleads  and  weeps ; 
Meanwhile  the  unreplying  mother  lies, 
Stained  and   mangled,  with  dust- filled  eyes, 
Limp  and  bloody  at  the  sportsman's  feet. 


UNDER   DARK   SKIES. 

By  Madison   Cawein. 

I. 

HILLS  rolled  in  woods  that  lair  the  owl  and  fox ; 
Harsh  fields  that  fall  before  the  woods'  advance 
As  wild  men  fly  from  hunters,  tossing  locks 
Through  which  fierce  eyes  of  yellow  fire  glance ; 
Great  clumps  of  sombre  briers  and  weird  rocks 

Like  crumbled  blackness,  with  a  pool  beneath, 
O'er  which  blue  wisps,  like  something  evil,  dance ; 
And  then  a  house  like  the  wrecked  face  of  death. 

II. 

Here  where  the  moon  hangs  sinister  and  arched 

Above  dark  thorns,  —  a  golden  battle-bow, 
Or  shield  of  brass  with  onset  scarred  and  scorched, — 

What  crime  hath  cursed  it,  who  shall  ever  know? 
—  Night  only  !     Night  with  sightless  eyes,  who  torched 

And  felt  the  stigma  of  its  branded  sod, 
As  from  the  pool  a  ghastly  face  rose  slow 

Beneath  the  storm  and  rushing  sword  of  God. 


A  SUMMER  VALENTINE. 

WITH  HELIOTROPE,  TO    J.  W.  O. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

MONTHS  ago,  when  dead  and  dumb 
Lay  the  world  of  winter  white, 
Lo  !   I  made  a  valentine, 
Poet,  all  for  thy  delight. 
Sprays  of  purple  heliotrope 

I  had  tended  long  with  care, 
But  they  perished  on  the  way, 
Blighted  by  the  frosty  air. 

Now  the  thrushes  sing  again, 

On  my  garden's  sunniest  slope 
With  the  rose  and  mignonette 

Grows  the  dainty  heliotrope  ; 
So  a  ribbon  from  my  breast 

Round  its  dewy  stems  I  twine, 
Sending  it,  a  sweet  bouquet, 

As  a  summer  valentine. 


AN  UNFINISHED  STORY. 


By  Richard  Burton. 


I. 


SLOWLY,  rather  wearily,  Harold  Har- 
leigh  mounted  the  three,  flights  of 
stairs  that  led  to  his  rooms,  —  or,  to 
speak  with  more  accuracy,  their  rooms. 
For  surely  they  belonged  to  Sybil  and  him 
together.  But  not  a  bit  down-heartedly 
did  he  climb  to  his  lodgings ;  for  he  was 
coming  home  to  his  sister,  to  his  chosen 
work,  to  the  music  he  knew  Sybil  would 
make  for  him  on  the  yellow-keyed  piano, 
—  an  heirloom  from  their  dead  mother, 
and  in  its  generally  primitive  construction 
seemingly  fitter  to  be  called  a  harpsichord 
than  the  more  modern  instrument. 

At  last  Harold  reached  the  top  landing 
and  fumbled  a  moment  for  the  door- 
knob in  the  gloom  of  this  winter's  evening. 
The  dark,  however,  was  pierced  cheerily 
by  a  warm  streak  of  light  when,  on  open- 
ing the  door,  he  entered  the  cosy,  com- 
fortable apartment  in  which  the  Harleighs 
had  set  up  their  modest  Penates.  A  sea- 
coal  fire  burned  ruddily  in  the  grate  op- 
posite the  two  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  quiet  uptown  cross  street,  now  shut 
away  by  simple  curtains  of  some  warm  red 
stuff;  the  little  piano  stood,  as  was  fitting, 
at  the  end  of  the  room  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  furnished  by 
window  and  fire  ;  on  a  centre  table  were 
strewn  about  various  books  and  magazines, 
with  the  look  of  being  much  handled ; 
while  between  the  windows  was  a  writing 
desk  of  ample  proportions,  whereon  pic- 
turesque confusion  reigned.  Inkstands, 
a  variety  of  pens,  several  qualities  and 
shapes  of  writing  paper  intermingled 
with  letters  and  newspaper  clippings,  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  motley  a  big  volume 
was  placed,  as  if  it  were  a  watchdog  with 
express  orders  to  see  that  nothing  escaped  ; 
a  closer  view  of  the  book  would  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  copy  of 
Milton's  Poems.  The  walls  were  fairly 
well  covered  with  pictures  and  unpreten- 
tious pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  with  a  result 
which  went  far  towards  making  the  room 
homelike  and  pleasant.    There  were  some 


cheap  but  well-chosen  etchings,  and,  over 
the  fireplace,  one  really  good  oil  paint- 
ing, Harold's  pet  and  pride, — a  small 
landscape  by  an  American  whose  can- 
vases were  destined,  so  said  the  knowing, 
to  command  the  market  in  a  not  far  dis- 
tant future.  A  dulcimer  hung  on  the  in- 
side of  the  door  by  which  the  young  man 
had  entered,  and  as  he  swung  the  door 
open  the  instrument  was  set  tinkling  in  a 
soft,  not  unmelodious  fashion,  producing 
the  effect  of  an  invisible  seolian  harp  upon 
those  unaware  of  its  presence. 

While  the  air  still  vibrated  with  the 
vague  harmony  thus  evoked,  an  inner  door 
opened  and  Sybil  stepped  into  the  room 
to  welcome  her  brother.  She  was  a  slight, 
dark  girl  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
pleasant-faced  enough,  and  with  a  certain 
gentle  manner  which  one  hesitated 
whether  to  impute  to  breeding  or  char- 
acter. More  than  pleasant  the  face 
looked  now  to  Harold  Harleigh  as  he  bent 
to  kiss  it  and  answered  the  sisterly  in- 
quiry if  he  were  not  tired  with  a  quick, 
"  Not  much,  my  dear ;  I  shall  be  as  right 
as  a  trivet  after  supper  and  a  wee  smoke 
before  business.  I  must  start  that  New 
England  story  to-night,  you  know.  Was 
the  piano  tuned  to-day?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Sybil  with  a  little 
grimace  expressive  of  disgust ;  "  and  would 
you  believe  it,  Hal,  that  horrid  man 
charged  us  three  whole  dollars !  If 
looks  could  have  annihilated  him,  his 
family  would  be  weeping  his  loss  this 
minute.  Why,  we  could  have  got  it  done 
by  any  stranger  for  that  sum ;  and  Mr. 
Steinbaum  made  such  a  great  fuss  about 
his  having  known  father,  and  said  he 
should  be  delighted  to  work  at  half  price 
for  us!" 

"  Never  mind,  sister  mine,  so  long  as 
the  old  machine  is  in  shape  again.  Ugh, 
it  makes  me  shiver,  now,  to  think  how  that 
waltz  of  Raff's  sounded  when  you  played 
it  for  me  last  night ;  it  seemed  like  a  death 
dance  for  a  lot  of  galvanized  corpses." 
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"It  sounds  very  well,"  smiled  Sybil  in 
reply,  "that  is,  when  you  reflect  how  very 
aged  the  dear  old  thing  is,  Harold." 

"Well,  we  are  young  enough,"  said 
Harleigh  good-humoredly,  as  he  walked 
to  his  desk  and  glanced  over  his  mail. 
"  Hullo,  three  rejections,  and  I  guess — yes, 
as  true  as  you  live,  here  is  a  check  from 
the  Boston  Trumpeter  for  no  less  than 
eighteen  dollars !  How  any  paper  in 
that  seat  of  culture  dare  risk  its  circula- 
tion by  printing  a  word  of  mine  is  among 
the  Seven  Wonders.  But  then,  as  the 
fellow  said  in  the  play  we  saw  last  week, 
'Thank  Heaven,  it's  no  business  of  ours.' 
Let  us  be  grateful  that  the  erraticism  of 
the  Hub  runs  in  our  direction  now  and 
then." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  young  man  mono- 
logued,  Sybil  was  making  rapid  prepara- 
tions for  tea.  A  small  table  which,  standing 
unobtrusively  in  a  corner,  had  been  utilized 
as  a  support  for  the  Medici  Venus  in 
plaster,  was  now,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
leaf  or  two,  metamorphosed  into  a  surface 
large  enough  for  the  modest  repast  which 
the  sister's  deft  fingers  rapidly  arranged 
thereon.  In  a  very  few  moments  the 
Harleighs  were  seated  tete-a-tete,  while 
Harold  gave  such  speedy  and  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  a  vigorous  appetite  and 
appreciation  of  his  food  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  warm  the  heart  of  a  true  house- 
keeper. 

"  I  sat  in  the  park  a  couple  of  hours 
this  afternoon,  sis,  trying  to  describe  on 
paper  the  carryings-on  of  some  cumuli 
clouds  overhead,  and  the  way  the  sunset 
put  poetry  into  the  west  above  the  black 
city  roofs.  By  Jove,  telling  about  nature  is 
a  maddening  job,  and  I  am  on  the  point  of 
giving  it  up  a  thousand  times  ;  even  when 
you  do  it  well,  people  care  little  or  noth- 
ing for  it,  I  fancy.  They  are  surfeited 
with  that  sort  of  thing  by  Black,  you 
know.  And  yet,  if  one  could  do  the  sub- 
ject justice  —  " 

"  Did  you  forget  my  book,  dear?  "  said 
his  sister,  with  an  irrelevancy  which 
somehow  in  her  case  did  not  strike  one 
as  unsympathetic ;  it  was  as  if  she  an- 
swered with  her  eyes. 

"  Not  by  no  means,"  was  the  emphatic 
and  ungrammatical  response  ;  and  rising 
with  his  mouth  half  full  of  sponge  cake, 


Harold  walked  to  the  piano,  on  which 
his  overcoat  was  carelessly  flung,  and 
took  from  a  side  pocket  a  good-sized 
volume,  which  he  presented  with  a  mock 
bow  to  Sybil. 

"  Good  boy, —  I  will  read  you  into  a 
creative  mood  before  you  get  to  writing ; 
I  am  so  anxious  to  begin  another  of 
Meredith's." 

She  held  in  her  hand  "  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feveril."  They  had  been  read- 
ing Meredith  in  course  during  the  winter, 
and  as  a  child  saves  the  choicest  morsel 
for  the  end  of  the  feast,  had  put  off  a 
perusal  of  what  they  had  been  instructed 
was  the  novelist's  masterpiece.  Supper 
finished  and  Harleigh  in  slippers  and 
smoking  jacket,  luxuriously  ensconced  on 
the  old  lounge  which  went  far  towards 
filling  up  one  side  of  the  room,  his  sister 
drew  her  easy-chair  under  the  students' 
lamp,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  more  lent 
to  the  words  which  describe  the  early 
days  and  love  adventures  of  Feveril  the 
adventitious  advantage  of  a  low,  musical 
voice  and  a  clear  articulation.  At  eight 
o'clock  she  closed  the  book  and  stepped 
to  the  ancient  instrument,  turning  over 
the  pieces  of  music  scattered  about  upon 
its  top. 

"What  do  you  feel  like  hearing  to- 
night, Harold  boy?  I  have  been  prac- 
tising a  pretty  little  marriage  song  by 
Grieg,  this  morning;  will  you  have  it?  " 

"  Let  me  see  ;  I  want  to  lay  in  a  back- 
ground in  the  way  of  scenery  for  that 
Mount  Holyoke  sketch  ;  no,  I  think  you'd 
better  call  it  Beethoven  or  Bach.  When 
I  have  to  do  with  nature,  they  are  about 
my  ticket ;  when  the  people  and  the 
love-making  arrive,  then  give  me  Schu- 
mann or  Chopin.  I  shall  want  to  hear 
the  Grieg  piece  outside  of  working  hours, 
though,  sister." 

With  a  half-impatient  running  of  his 
hand  through  his  closely  clipped  light 
hair,  the  speaker  stood  on  his  feet,  cast 
a  longing  glance  at  the  good  literature 
of  the  round  table,  knocked  the  ashes 
of  his  pipe  into  the  ash  tray  prudently 
placed  at  his  elbow  by  Sybil,  and  seat- 
ing himself  at  his  desk  strove  to 
evoke  from  its  chaos  so  much  cosmos  as 
would  insure  him  elbow  room  and  con- 
secutive   sheets    of     manuscript    paper. 
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For  over  an  hour  his  sister  played  on  and 
on  :  now  a  Bach  fugue,  now  a  movement 
from  a  Beethoven  sonata  or  a  simpler 
melody  of  the  master  wherein  it  seemed 
as  if  he  said  to  mankind  :  "  See  !  I  am 
great,  but  fear  me  not,  for  I  will  come 
close  to  your  side  and  sing  you  a  little 
song  that  shall  make  me  near  and  dear 
to  you  forever."  By  the  time  Sybil  had 
risen  from  the  piano,  Harold  was  furiously 
at  work,  his  pen  scratching  its  way  down 
the  sheet  with  its  many  erasures  and  in- 
terlineations, and  his  left  hand  now  and 
then  brushing  through  his  blond  mop  of 
hair  with  a  quick,  nervous  movement 
which  told  of  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  sentence  in  the  tale  upon  which  he 
was  engaged.  When  the  small  French 
clock,  which  formed  the  central  ornament 
of  the  mantelpiece,  tinkled  forth  eleven 
silvery  warnings,  he  stretched  himself, 
bunched  up  what  he  had  written  in  a 
corner  of  his  desk,  and,  rising,  rejoined 
his  sister,  who  was  quietly  sewing  by  the 
table.  A  half-hour's  conversation  ensued, 
turning  upon  people,  ideas,  or  things,  as 
the  spirit  moved  them,  and  at  the  half- 
hour  stroke  Sybil  bestowed  upon  her 
brother  an  affectionate  good-night  kiss, 
and  withdrew  to  her  room  adjoining, 
while  Harleigh,  with  the  despatch  born  of 
practice,  converted  the  sofa  into  a  bed, 
and,  before  long,  himself  into  a  mythical 
hero  of  the  Middle  Ages,  through  the 
potent  agency  of  a  highly  imaginative 
dream. 

II. 

The  spring  opening  of  the  annual  art- 
ists' exhibition  had  arrived,  and  the  Har- 
leighs,  who  were  possessors  of  compli-' 
mentary  tickets  for  the  'artists'  day,' 
found  the  rooms  only  comfortably  filled 
by  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  paint- 
ers. On  the  morrow,  when  the  pictures 
should  be  for  plunder  to  the  public  at 
fifty  cents  the  person,  the  crowd  would 
swell  to  uncomfortable  proportions  ;  only 
a  single  eye  could  then  be  assured  for 
the  favorite  canvas,  the  other  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  laudable  purpose  of  keeping 
off  one's  neighbor's  toes.  To-day,  how- 
ever, there  was  space  for  moving  about 
without  this  fear,  and  even  for  backing 
away  from  a  landscape  till  the  right  focal 


adjustment  was  attained,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  a  cross  body  interposed  between 
you  and  your  object  of  interest.  The 
brother  and  sister  were  standing  before  a 
small  genre  painting  which  represented  a 
young  woman  in  riding  habit  by  the  side 
of  her  horse,  which  she  is  about  to  mount. 
Her  groom  stood  at  one  side,  respectfully 
waiting  her  pleasure.  Her  left  hand, 
holding  the  whip,  rested  upon  the  beast's 
crupper,  and  in  the  hand  was  an  open 
letter,  apparently  just  read.  The  face 
was  grave  and  thoughtful,  the  gaze  di- 
rected towards  the  open  sunny  fields  of 
which  there  was  an  impressional  hint  in 
the  background.  In  the  attitude  of  the 
figure,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the  look 
of  the  eyes,  was  a  suggestion  of  sadness 
and  of  reluctance  to  up  and  be  off,  which 
in  some  way  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  the  missive  she  had  not  yet  laid 
aside.  The  title  of  this  picture  was  sim- 
ply, "  Horse  and  Rider,"  according  to  the 
laconic  nomenclature  of  the  day.  The 
name  of  the  artist  was  that  affixed  to  the 
much-prized  little  canvas  in  Harleigh's 
room  ;  moreover,  the  model  for  the  central 
figure  was,  evidently,  none  other  than  Sybil 
Harleigh  herself,  and  the  slight,  dark 
man  who  now  stood  with  the  Harleighs 
and  engaged  them  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  whom  Harold  addressed  as 
"Phil,"  was  the  maker  of  the  picture  in 
the  flesh.  Harleigh  had  met  Philip 
Whately  a  year  or  more  before,  and  had 
liked  him  at  once.  At  that  time  his 
pictures  were  only  the  admiration  of  a 
few  friends  and  fellow-workers,  with  the 
possible  addition  of  a  virtuoso  here  and 
there  with  a  nose  for  a  good  thing, 
albeit  unheralded.  Now,  he  was  just 
beginning  to  creep  into  wider  notice,  to 
be  known  by  the  public  at  large.  Three 
of  his  canvases  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  exhibition,  and  they  were  well 
hung ;  the  one  before  which  the  painter 
and  his  friends  were  at  present  standing 
had  received  marked  attention  from  the 
quiet,  well-mannered  groups  who  strolled 
about  and  studied  native  art  in  its  several 
degrees  of  mediocrity,  merit,  and  inspira- 
tional genius.  Meanwhile,  Harold  was 
praising  his  friend's  work  frankly,  unstint- 
edly. 

"  Phil,  it  is  the    best    thing   you   have 
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done,  by  all  odds.  Queer,  too,  that  your 
chef  d'auvre  should  be  a  figure  group  like 
this,  when  landscapes  are  supposed  to  be 
your  forte.  There  is  a  sunlight  effect  in 
your  atmosphere  there  that  makes  me 
think  of  old  Cuyp.  Sybil  ought  to  feel 
richly  repaid  for  those  wearisome  morn- 
ing sittings  at  the  studio."  And  he 
smiled  at  his  sister  for  corroboration. 

The  girl's  face  had  flushed  a  little ; 
perhaps  it  should  have  occurred  to  her 
brother  that  the  hours  she  had  sat  for  Mr. 
Whately  might  have  been  the  reverse 
from  tedious.  But  Harold,  immersed  in 
his  work  and  day  dreaming  more  than  half 
the  time,  as  he  laughingly  confessed,  had 
no  thought  of  aught  save  a  warm,  suffi- 
ciently matter-of-fact  friendship  between 
the  painter  and  Sybil. 

"  I  like  it  so  much ;  you  have  made  so 
much  of  it,  suggested  so  much,  yet  said 
so  little.  That  is  true  impressionism, 
it  seems  to  me ;  doesn't  Ruskin  make 
that  point  somewhere?  Then  techni- 
cally, your  values  are  so  true,  your  com- 
position so  happy."  As  she  spoke,  Har- 
leigh  had  strolled  down  the  salon  and 
was  now  enjoying  a  still-life  study,  deaf 
to  the  outer  world.  They  stood  alone  for 
the  moment. 

"  And  what  of  the  horse-woman  ?  Do 
I  do  her  justice,  do  you  see  in  her 
eyes  what  I  see  in  yours  ?  "  And  Whately, 
his  voice  vibrant  and  tender,  drew  a  little 
closer  and  seemed  to  wait  for  his  answer 
as  if  worlds  depended  thereon. 

"  I  see  sadness  in  her  eyes,  and  I  hope 
you  do  not  see  that  in  mine,"  said  Sybil, 
with  an  effort,  not  altogether  successful, 
to  be  easy  and  indifferent  in  manner. 

"I  know  what  I  long  to  see  in.  them," 
answered  the  other  hurriedly,  still  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone.  "  Won't  you  look  up 
and  let  me,  Sybil?" 

At  this  the  girl  slowly,  shyly,  yet 
proudly  lifted  her  head,  and  the  man 
read  in  her  face  the  light  of  a  great  love, 
a  great  new-born  happiness. 

"Am  I  like  the  picture  now?"  she 
almost  whispered,  before  she  swiftly 
turned  away  and  ended  the  interview. 
But  it  was  enough  :  Philip  Whately  knew 
that  the  sweet  nature  acknowledged  him 
as  its  master,  and  he  walked  on  clouds  in 
the  knowing. 


When  the  Harleighs  left  the  gallery, 
Philip  accompanied  them  as  far  as  their 
door  before  bending  his  steps  westward 
towards  his  studio.  The  conversation 
was  animated,  brilliantly  so  in  the  case  of 
Harold  and  himself:  their  spirits  seemed 
to  sparkle  and  effervesce  like  wine  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  At  the  door  Whately 
was  bidden  to  the  noontime  meal,  but 
pleaded  an  engagement  and  was  off. 

That  afternoon  Harold  talked  long  with 
his  sister  in  unfolding  an  idea  for  a  story 
which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  he 
wished  to  make  the  longest,  most  sus- 
tained piece  of  work  he  had  yet  attempted. 
Hitherto,  short  tales  had  received  his 
exclusive  attention,  and  he  had  been  quite 
successful  in  disposing  of  them ;  of  late 
several  notices  had  appeared  in  literary 
journals  indicating  plainly  that  his  star 
was  really  in  the  ascendant.  What  struck 
him  as  a  suggestive,  original  plot  had 
flashed  into  his  mind  a  week  before,  and, 
after  incubating  thereon  for  several  days 
and  roughly  draughting  the  scenario,  he 
now  outlined  to  Sybil  what  he  wished  to 
do,  and  waited  for  her  criticism,  always 
so  valuable  to  him, —  so  indispensable  in- 
deed, he  had  come  to  regard  it.  It  was 
over  two  years  since  Harold  had  discov- 
ered, almost  by  accident,  what  a  strangely 
stimulating  effect  Sybil's  symphathic  piano 
playing  exercised  upon  his  work ;  and 
from  that  day  her  music  had  become 
more  and  more  a  potent  aid,  a  sure 
abettor,  of  his  literary  production,  so  that 
now,  whenever  he  wished  to  be  at  his 
happiest,  to  do  justice  to  a  climax,  to  put 
a  touch  of  power  or  pathos  into  a  situa- 
tion, or  to  impart  to  some  description  the 
vividness,  life,  and  beauty  that  show  the 
poet's  hand  and  heart,  he  relied  upon  his 
sister  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  in- 
credible, even  to  himself.  We  know  of 
Rubens  that  poetry  was  read  aloud  to  him, 
for  stimulation,  as  he  sat  and  painted  at 
his  easel;  the  sister  art  seems  to  have 
appealed  to  him,  to  have  pricked  him  on 
in  the  art  of  his  election.  In  some  such 
way  did  the  young  litterateur 'find  a  stimu- 
lus in  the  kindred  art  of  music.  Nor 
could  a  substitute  fill  the  place  Sybil  had 
so  long  occupied.  Whether  it  was  in 
part  habit,  in  part  some  indefinable  bond 
of  kinship,  which  made  her  hand  upon  the 
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instrument  speak  as  could  no  other,  or 
whether  it  was  because  she  was,  in  fact, 
an  exceptionally  sympathetic  performer, 
putting  her  whole  loving  self  into  her  in- 
terpretation of  the  music  she  played,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Sure  it  is,  that  the  re- 
lation hitherto  existing  between  these  two 
had  been  wonderfully  close,  wonderfully 
exclusive,  wonderfully  satisfying.  Har- 
leigh  had  even  shaped  his  hours  of  work 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  sister ;  giv- 
ing the  mornings  to  reading,  the  after- 
noons to  a  note-book  study  of  out-of-door 
life,  and  the  evenings  to  his  writing,  be- 
cause at  that  time  she  was  free  to  sit 
down  at  the  old  piano  and  weave  har- 
monies in  with  his  words. 

And  to-day  the  girl,  knowing  that  so 
far  as  she  herself  was  concerned  a  change 
had  come,  felt  uneasy,  half  guilty  in  the 
thought,  and  had  it  in  her  heart  a  dozen 
times  to  speak  to  her  brother  and  explain 
what  had  occurred  at  the  gallery.  Yet 
something  kept  her  tongue-tied  for  a 
time  ;  she  wished  her  new  bliss  all  to  her- 
self for  a  few  hours  ;  and  as  if  repentantly, 
she  threw  her  whole  energy  into  listening 
to  and  comprehending  the  words  which 
Harold,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  nervous,  vital  way,  tumbled  rapidly 
out  as  he  became  thoroughly  aroused  to 
his  conception.  It  was  a  strange,  original, 
and  striking  tale,  this  that  had  been 
grasped  by  his  imagination,  and  it  seemed 
to  Sybil  that,  rightly  treated,  it  might 
eventuate  in  something  to  be  proud  of. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  pang  when,  in 
spite  of  her  attempt  to  become  completely 
absorbed  in  the  matter  under  discussion, 
her  mind  would  wander  towards  her 
brother's  friend,  and  the  words  he  had 
spoken  that  morning  re-echo  in  her  ear 
until  she  was  again  in  a  tumult  of  joy, 
surprise,  and  sweet  maidenly  confusion. 

That  very  evening  Harold  Harleigh  be- 
gan his  story,  Sybil  sitting  before  the  yellow 
keys  and  playing  piece  after  piece  with  un- 
usual dash  and  brilliancy,  and  at  times, 
when  the  composition  called  for  it,  with  a 
tender,  dreamy  expression  which  caused 
the  brother  to  look  up  occasionally  from 
his  desk  and  check  an  exclamation  of  won- 
der. And  yet  there  was  a  difference  in 
her  playing;  he  felt  it,  though  at  first  he 
could  not  have  told  wherein   it  lay.     Al- 


though, in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  new 
venture,  he  was,  as  it  were,  merely  sketch- 
ing in  outline,  and  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  start  the  action,  to  make  his 
figures  warm  and  living,  the  subtle  lack  in 
Sybil's  music  was  nevertheless  a  noticeable 
thing.  For  with  Harold  much  depended 
upon  the  treatment  of  atmosphere  in  his 
stories  :  he  made  much  too  of  indirection 
and  suggestion ;  it  was  a  certain  sunny 
perspective  which  he  had  been  able  to 
throw  behind  his  work,  rather  than  the 
movements  of  the  puppets  in  the  fore- 
ground, that  had  won  him  the  favor  of 
literary  mentors.  Thus  his  sister's  failure 
to  quicken  him  at  the  start  told  upon 
what  he  wrote ;  he  was  aware  of  a 
vague  sense  of  inability  and  of  disappoint- 
ment when  he  reviewed  what  had  been 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  confess  that  rarely  if  ever  had  he  heard 
her  play  so  brilliantly ;  her  style  seemed 
to  have  superadded  a  dramatic  quality 
before  absent.  To  appearances,  at  least, 
all  went  well ;  Harleigh  wrote  rapidly, 
feverishly,  until  eleven  o'clock ;  the  first 
rage  of  a  new  creation  seemed  to  urge 
him  on.  Then,  still  brain-hot  and  too 
wide  awake  for  sleep,  Sybil,  who  had  in 
the  mean  while  decided  to  keep  silence  no 
longer,  drew  him  to  the  green-covered 
old  sofa,  and  with  his  head  pillowed  in 
her  lap,  told  him,  as  she  stroked  back 
his  blond  hair,  of  the  unexpected  happi- 
ness that  had  that  day  come  to  her,  —  of 
the  few  simple  sentences  spoken  at  the 
exhibition,  which  had  set  a  new  sun  in  the 
heavens  and  placed  beneath  them  a  new 
earth.  Harold  had  been  completely 
taken  back  at  first,  but  after  rallying  from 
his  surprise  had  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  pleased,  nay,  delighted.  Evi- 
dently, there  would  be  nothing  selfish  in 
his  feeling,  his  attitude.  He  liked  Phil 
Whately  thoroughly,  as  she  well  knew,  he 
declared,  and  he  considered  him  a  parti 
for  any  woman,  and  what  was  vastly  more, 
a  straight-out,  noble  man.  As  for  Phil's 
fortune  in  getting  her,  he  was  just  about 
the  luckiest  dog  in  the  Christian  world  to 
win  such  a  wife  as  Sybil  would  make ; 
those  were  his  sentiments,  and  he  was 
willing  that  anybody  should  hear  them. 
At  this,  Sybil  bent  down  and  kissed  him 
twice    on    the    forehead ;    and    Harold, 
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reaching  up,  patted  her  cheek  and  nes- 
tled his  head  deeper  into  her  lap,  as  if  she 
were  his  mother. 

"  By  Jove,  though,  my  dear,"  he  said 
suddenly,  half  rising  on  one  arm  in  the 
urgency  of  the  idea,  "  I  guess  this  new 
story  of  mine  will  go  to  seed,  eh  ?  What 
a  pity  you  couldn't  have  put  off  the 
engagement  till,  say,  autumn,  when  I 
might  have  had  it  a  fait  accoinpli ;  but, 
Lord,  that's  the  way  with  you  lovers. 
Art  is  nothing  when  there  is  billing  and 
cooing  to  do.  Heigh-ho  !  "  and  he  sighed 
a  humorous  assumption  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin. 

"That  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about,  Hal,"  cried  Sybil  ea- 
gerly. "  I  thought  of  it  at  once  and  was 
afraid  you  would  fancy  there  might  be  a 
difference  in  —  in  our  relation;  that  I 
couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  give  so  much  time 
to  you  as  formerly.  But,  dear,  it  isn't  to 
be  so.  I  could  never  give  my  love  to 
Philip  if  I  believed  it  involved  slighting 
my  duty  —  no,  my  pleasure,  that  is 
what  it  is  —  to  you.  It  would  break 
my  heart,  Harold,  to  feel  that  you  didn't 
depend  on  me  in  your  literary  work  as 
you  have  done  so  long." 

There  was  a  suspicious  tremor  in  her 
voice  that  told  how  deeply  she  meant 
what  she  said. 

"Dear  sister  !  "  was  her  brother's  only 
answer,  as  he  imprisoned  the  hand  which 
smoothed  his  tangled  hair.  Then  after 
a  pause  :  "  I  say,  what  a  jolly  odd  coin- 
cidence that  you  and  Phil  should  hit  it 
off  the  very  day  that  I  began  my  —  ahem  ! 
—  masterpiece  !  We  ought  to  give  it  a 
name  that  will  commemorate  the  fact :% 
let's  see,  '  After  the  Battle  '  was  the  name 
I  had  settled  on ;  that  wouldn't  seem  to 
point  to  the  great  event,  now  would  it? 
Hold  on,  I  have  it !  <  The  Day  of  the  En- 
gagement '  ;  that  does  it  to  a  turn,  hoo- 
ray !  "  And  Harleigh,  swinging  himself 
off  the  sofa,  was  at  his  table  in  a  trice, 
where  he  drew  a  black  line  of  erasure 
through  the  caption  he  had  written  upon 
the  brow  of  the  initial  page,  and  substi- 
tuted the  words  he  had  just  spoken. 

"  I  rather  flatter  myself  that  isn't  half 
bad,"  he  remarked,  turning  again  to  his 
sister.  "You  see,  my  child,  it  means 
one  thing  to  the  wide  public  which  will 


peruse  my  novel,  and  another  thing, 
no,  two  things  to  us  three,  you,  Phil,  and 
myself.  Here's  to  <  The  Day  of  the  En- 
gagement' !  And  picking  up  a  German 
drinking  tankard  of  blue  stone  orna- 
mented with  white  lettered  mottoes 
strongly  bibulous  in  sentiment,  which 
stood  well  back  on  the  piano,  Harold 
Harleigh  went  through  the  pantomime  of 
taking  a  deep  draught  therefrom,  while 
Sybil,  pleased  with  the  turn  their  conver- 
sation had  taken,  dropped  a  mock  courtesy 
and  expressed  herself  as  duly  grateful  for 
her  share  of  the  delicate  and  ingenious 
compliment. 

III. 

Four  months  had  flown  by  ;  and  happy 
months  they  had  been  for  two,  at  least, 
of  our  three  friends.  When  the  latest 
June  days  had  brought  fierce  heat  and  the 
promise  of  sultrier  weather  in  July,  the 
Harleighs  had  packed  their  simple  per- 
sonal belongings  and  betaken  themselves 
to  a  quiet,  pleasant  village  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  where  for  a  moderate  rent 
they  had  acquired  the  whole  of  a  fur- 
nished cottage  for  two  months'  time.  Two 
things  had  been  looked  to  especially  in 
picking  out  this  holiday  retreat, —  an  airy 
room  with  an  off-look  upon  the  hills,  for 
Harold's  study  and  writing  place  ;  and  a 
small  piano  in  the  same,  moved  from  be- 
low stairs,  for  a  purpose  that  may  be  di- 
vined. Both  these  requirements  had 
been  met  in  the  homelike  little  villa, 
which  was  the  summer  home  of  a  family 
unable  to  occupy  it  for  that  year.  In  this 
cosy,  healthful  spot  Harleigh  had  worked 
very  hard  upon  his  new  story,  with  results, 
so  far  as  the  amount  accomplished  was 
concerned,  that  could  not  but  be  called 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  had  been  written  in  a  first,  rough 
draft,  and,  barring  accidents,  the  young  lit- 
erary man  hoped  to  have  his  manuscript 
ready  for  editorial  inspection  by  early  win- 
ter. Sybil  had  shown  herself  a  pattern  of 
self-sacrifice  during  the  summer ;  in  spite 
of  the  frequent  and  protracted  visitations  of 
Whately  and  the  amount  of  time  naturally 
spent  in  his  company,  she  had  faithfully 
observed  her  whilom  custom  and  played 
daily  on  the  piano  at  her  brother's 
bidding.      The  piano  itself  had  been  a 
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decided  improvement  upon  the  well-worn 
family  legacy  in  their  apartments  at  home  ; 
an  improvement  over  the  city  their  pres- 
ent quarters  might  also  have  been  called, 
—  the  airy  chamber  with  its  view  towards 
the  blue  barrier  of  mountains  in  the  west, 
and  the  odor  of  meadow-grass  from  with- 
out, minding  with  that  of  lavender  from 

'  CO 

within.  And  yet  already  there  was  creep- 
ing into  Harold's  heart  a  dim  conviction 
which  strengthened  and  took  shape  as  the 
days  sped  by  and  the  Harleighs  were  at 
last  on  the  verge  of  the  pilgrimage  city- 
ward. He  felt  that  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  conception  there  had  been  a  falling 
off  in  execution,  yes,  even  an  inability  to 
develop  his  idea,  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  And  along  with  this 
conviction  came  by  degrees  the  knowledge 
that  in  Sybil  lay  the  true  explanation  of 
this  difference,  this  change.  He  had  long 
before  wondered,  rebelled,  and  felt  shame 
that  he  had  grown  so  depenaent  upon  her 
and  her  music  in  his  creative  work ;  but 
had  come  to  dismiss  the  thought,  simply 
because  he  knew  of  its  verity  and  knew 
also  that  he  must  accept  it  as  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  mental  and  emotional 
constitution.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
secret  dismay  that  he  found  himself  not 
responding  to  her  influence  as  of  yore  : 
he  was  able,  after  some  little  analysis,  to 
decide  in  what  particular  phase  of  his 
work  Sybil's  companioning  piano  failed 
to  do  for  him  what  it  had  done  in  the 
past.  The  lack  was  less  apparent  in 
those  parts  of  his  story  treating  directly 
with  life,  with  human  action  and  passion, 
and  more  to  be  felt  in  his  delineations  of 
nature,  in  the  light  and  shade  of  his  pic- 
ture, on  the  background  and  setting  which 
he  gave  his  characters  ;  for  it  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  that  Harold  was  right  in  rec- 
ognizing in  himself  a  special  gift  for  the 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  nature  and, 
so  to  say,  of  atmospheric  influences.  It 
had  been  the  function  of  Sybil's  music  to 
beget  a  mood  which  could  do  justice  to 
this  power  he  possessed;  and  he  saw 
plainly  that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
her  playing  was  doing  this  for  him  less 
and  less.  One  day,  when  his  sister  un- 
willingly succumbed  to  a  violent  headache, 
he  even  wrote  without  her  an  entire 
morning,  and    found    to    his    amazement 


that  the  pages  which  resulted  were  better 
than  his  average  in  quality.  Not  for 
worlds  would  he  have  confessed  this  to 
Sybil  or  clouded  her  joyous  summer  by  a 
hint  of  the  truth  •  her  unselfish  devotion 
had  touched  him  deeply,  and  he  resolved 
never  by  word  or  look  to  let  her  know  of 
the  indefinable  change  which  had  crept 
into  their  relation,  and  so  keyed  her  na- 
ture that  in  her  musical  expression  she 
was  not  and  could  not  be  the  same  with 
the  heart-free  girl  of  a  year  ago. 

A  few  days  before  their  departure  for 
New  York,  Whately,  who,  a  week  earlier, 
had  come  to  the  cottage  to  stay  until  all 
should  return,  had  proposed  to  Harold 
that  he  read  them  the  novel,  so  far  as  it 
had  gone ;  it  might  prove  a  stimulus,  he 
said,  to  receive  a  little  commendation 
and  kindly  criticism.  But  Harleigh,  to 
his  friend's  surprise  and  to  Sybil's  more 
than  surprise,  had,  with  a  quick  flush  of 
color  in  his  face,  demurred  at  the  sugges- 
tion, pleading  that  he  never  cared  to  read 
a  thing  until  the  last  word  was  written, 
that  a  complete  impression  might  be 
made  upon  the  hearer.  It  was  an  in- 
justice, he  went  on,  like  that  done  to  the 
author  who  was  read  serially  in  a  maga- 
zine ;  and  he  turned  the  subject  by 
animadverting  against  the  mercantile 
spirit  which  prompted  the  printing  of 
serial  fiction ;  ending  whimsically  enough 
with  the  wish  that  some  leading  magazine 
would  accept  his  incompleted  story  for 
monthly  publication  before  it  appeared 
in  book  form. 

Sybil,  remembering  Harold's  habit  of 
letting  her  hear  what  he  had  accomplished 
of  a  single  evening,  —  only  a  page  or  two, 
perhaps,  of  some  short  bit  of  fiction,  — 
was  puzzled  at  this  evasion  on  the  part  of 
her  brother.  Therefore,  on  a  morning 
in  early  September  when  Philip  had 
brought  her  a  bunch  of  fringed  gentian 
as  the  fruit  of  a  before-breakfast  stroll, 
and  when  they  were  to  leave  Woodsville 
the  following  day,  she  had  taken  the 
opportunity  offered  by  their  last  work- 
hour  together  in  the  sunny  chamber  to 
question  Harold  as  to  the  result  of  his 
summer's  labor. 

"  Do  you  feel  dissatisfied,  Harry  dear, 
with  the  story, —  hasn't  it  developed  as 
hopefully  as  you  fancied  it  would  in  the 
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spring?"  she  said,  leaving  the  piano 
stool  and  seating  herself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  roomy  table  with  its  wonted  lit- 
ter of  manuscripts  and  signs  of  ink-spilling. 

A  look  of  embarrassment  came  into 
Harleigh's  face,  but  he  answered  care- 
lessly :  "  Oh,  you  know  how  it  is, —  one 
always  feels  uneasy,  discouraged,  in 
doubt ;  it  is  a  matter  of  ups  and  downs, 
—  one  day  I  am  elated  and  confident, 
the  next  as  despondent  as  an  inmate  of 
Doubting  Castle.  Besides,  '  The  Day  of 
the  Engagement '  is  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  grappled  with  before  ;  longer, 
you  see,  and  more  sustained.  It  is  vastly 
harder  to  keep  up  the  strain  for  several 
hundred  pages  and  not  let  yourself  sink 
below  high-water  mark.  But  we  shall 
come  out  all  right,  I  think,  thanks  to 
you,  dear  little  sister";  and  he  smiled 
brightly,  and  leaned  across  the  table  to 
caress  her  hair.  "When  we  get  you 
safely  married  next  month,  and  the 
anxiety  of  that  off  our  minds,  we  shall  do 
wonders  with  the  wind-up  of  the  story. 
And  when  it  appears  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  and  you  read  it  to 
Phil, — to  make  him  sleepy  before  going 
to  bed,  you  know,  —  you  will  both  swear 
that  my  ineisterjahre  have  really  begun, 
and  that  apprentice  work  is  over."  And 
Harold  walked  to  the  window,  laughing 
back  to  Sybil,  who  rose  and  followed  him, 
leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
saying  no  more  on  the  subject  of  his 
writing.  She  was  fain  to  be  contented, 
rather  easily  satisfied  these  days,  for  she 
was  very,  very  happy. 

And  so  they  had  come  back  to  the  city 
to  take  up  their  appointed  tasks.  Before 
October  was  a  week  old,  Sybil  and  Philip 
were  married,  with  the  most  quiet  and 
unostentatious  of  weddings;  and  after 
nothing  more  than  a  three  days'  lounge  up 
the  Hudson,  stopping  at  such  places  of 
diverse  interest  as  Tarry  town,  Newburgh, 
and  West  Point,  and  drinking  in  the 
golden  glory  of  the  late  autumn  on  this 
noble  stream,  they  had  returned  to  New 
York  and  taken  possession  of  a  cheerful 
suite  of  apartments  in  the  "  Studio,"  a 
favorite  uptown  abiding  place  for  mem- 
bers of  the  artistic  guild,  and  noticeable 
for  its  large,  sunny  rooms  and  comfortable 
cuisine  below  stairs.     Whately  was  here 


able  to  have  his  workshop  in  direct  com 
munication  with  his  home,  and  he  had 
fitted  up  their  quarters  in  a  manner  to 
elicit  the  unqualified  praise  of  Harold, 
who  walked  up  to  the  "Studio"  any  day 
in  the  week  for  a  chat  and  a  pipe  with 
his  newly-elect  brother-in-law.  While 
Phil  painted  in  the  mornings,  Sybil  would 
slip  on  her  things  and  trip  off  for  an  hour 
or  so,  a  roll  of  music  tucked  under  her 
arm.  She  was  as  exacting  with  herself  as 
ever  in  this  daily  gift  of  her  time  and 
talent;  only  she  chose  the  morning  for 
it  naturally  wishing  to  spend  the  even- 
ing hours  with  her  husband.  And  Har- 
old worked  steadily,  lauding  her  as  usual 
to  the  skies  for  her  goodness  to  him  : 
nay,  he  had  of  late  begun  to  insist  that 
she  give  up  the  habit,  arguing  that  it  was 
outrageous  and  out  of  all  reason  for  the 
bride  of  a  few  weeks  to  desert  home  and 
husband  each  day  for  several  hours 
simply  for  the  sake  of  a  cranky  relative. 
But  Sybil  was  insistent,  and  would  listen 
to  no  such  objurgations.  "  The  Day  of  the 
Engagement"  crept  steadily  on  toward 
completion,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
Harleigh's  expectation  of  finishing  this, 
his  most  pretentious  literary  undertaking, 
before  the  winter  had  fairly  set  in,  would 
be  realized.  One  morning  in  November 
the  young  wife  had  kissed  her  husband 
good-by  as  he  sat  before  his  easel  mix- 
ing the  paints  on  his  palette  preparatory 
to  a  struggle  with  some  refractory  cloud 
effects,  and  had  presented  herself,  glowing 
from  her  exercise,  in  the  familiar  room  now 
her  brother's  sole  possession,  —  the  others 
having  been  given  up  upon  her  depart- 
ure. Harold  had  been  smoking  a  medita- 
tive pipe  on  the  lounge,  but  with  a  hearty 
greeting  rose  at  once  and  squared  him- 
self at  the  table  for  his  stint  of  writing. 
Sybil  had  brought,  among  other  sheets, 
Schumann's  "  Kreisleriana "  for  playing 
to-day ;  a  series  of  compositions  she  had 
become  interested  in,  both  because  of 
their  beauty  and  the  baffling  difficulties  of 
technique  they  offered.  She  played  them 
through,  and  then  turned  to  Harleigh, 
expectant  of  some  word  of  comment  or 
commendation  ;  he  had  never  heard  these 
pieces  before,  she  believed,  and  ordi- 
narily it  was  his  way  to  talk  with  her  a  little 
intermittingly  of  this  or  that  characteristic 
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of  what  she  was  interpreting.  But  he 
said  nothing  this  time,  and  Sybil,  go- 
ing to  him,  saw  that  he  had  not  taken 
pen  in  hand  to  trace  a  line  upon  the 
paper. 

"Why,  Harold,  you  bad  boy,  you  are 
lazy  this  morning  !  I  never  knew  you  to 
hesitate  to  take  the  plunge  before.  Are 
you  ill,  dear?"  And  she  bent  and  laid 
her  cheek  on  his  own. 

"  No,  only  not  in  touch  with  the  story  ; 
I  fear  it  will  have  to  be  something  else 
this  morning.  That  is  a  queer  lot,  the 
'  Kreisleriana '  ;  I  like  it,  though."  And 
he  opened  a  drawer,  took  therefrom 
another  manuscript  and  began  to  arrange 
the  leaves  in  front  of  him.  Sybil,  a  trifle 
pained,  but  unwilling  to  protest,  returned 
to  the  piano,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing played,  with  no  interruption  of  speech, 
her  brother's  favorites, —  Chopin,  Henselt, 
and  Grieg,  and  one  or  two  bits  from 
Wagner's  orchestral  richness,  adapted  to 
the  piano.  When  the  time  had  come  for 
his  sister's  departure,  Harold,  noticing 
perhaps  by  her  manner  that  she  was 
puzzled  and  a  little  grieved  that  the  novel 
had  been  slighted,  was  unusually  demon- 
strative in  his  affection,  and  assured  her 
that  he  had  made  a  notable  finish  of  a 
shoft  tale  he  was  writing  for  a  new  publica- 
tion, upon  which  he  particularly  desired 
to  make  a  good  impression ;  and  at  this 
they  parted  for  the  day. 

From  that  hour  not  a  sentence  was 
added  to  the  almost  completed  novel  for 
which  Harleigh  and  his  friends  had 
hoped  so  much.  Sybil  continued  her 
daily  visits ;  and  at  first,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  and  latterly  as  a  pretext,  the  manu- 
script of  "The  Day  of  the  Engagement" 
was  laid  upon  the  desk  ready  to  receive 
another  accretion.  But  always  it  was 
slipped  back  again  and  some  other  work 
substituted  ;  and  Sybil,  at  first  in  won- 
derment, afterwards,  when  remonstrance 
had  proved  of  no  avail,  in  sorrow  and 
something  of  pique,  had  finally  accepted 
what  seemed  the  inevitable,  and  said  no 


more.  Harold  always  gave  her  the  same 
answer :  for  some  reason  he  could  not 
get  into  the  mood  the  close  of  the  tale 
demanded ;  when  he  should  do  so,  he 
faithfully  promised  to  take  it  up  again. 
But  the  mood  never  came ;  and  Sybil 
finally  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  which 
Phil  had  taken  of  the  whole  affair. 
Harold,  he  explained,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  had  the  capricious,  somewhat 
erratic  nature  of  the  artist,  and  so  had 
turned  from  his  work  at  the  eleventh 
hour  with  irresistible  repulsion,  just 
before  the  last  touches  were  made.  He 
was  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed  ;  and 
Phil  cited  examples  of  the  same  phenom- 
enon in  his  own  experience.  In  due 
course  of  time  Harold  was  called  uncle 
by  a  dear  little  girl  with  Sybil's  eyes  and 
Whately's  Romance  complexion ;  and 
later  the  Whatelys  were  able  to  build 
and  occupy  a  pleasant  home  up  the 
Hudson,  the  site  for  which  had  been  se- 
lected, half  in  jest,  upon  their  wedding 
trip.  This  change  of  habitation  naturally 
put  an  end  to  the  musico-literary  morn- 
ings  of  the  brother  and  sister ;  but  Har- 
leigh in  the  mean  time  seemed  to  have 
grown  accustomed  to  dispensing  with 
this  once  all-potent  aid  to  his  labor. 
He  prospered,  his  stories  sold,  and  his 
modest  fame  gave  slow  but  healthy  signs 
of  extension.  If  his  style  had  become 
less  poetic,  less  dreamily  suggestive,  it 
had  perhaps  taken  on  an  added  firmness 
of  outline,  and  showed  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  values  of  human  life  and  the 
interrelation  of  events.  Only  "The 
Day  of  the  Engagement "  was  never 
concluded  :  it  lay  in  his  desk  and  gradu- 
ally yellowed  with  age,  its  merits  and  de- 
merits unknown  to  all  the  world  save 
the  writer  himself.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he 
himself,  five  years  after  it  was  dropped, 
had  once  reread  the  pages.  Thus,  in 
all  probability,  the  manuscript  will  be 
designated  in  any  description  of  Harold 
Harleigh's  literary  remains  as  an  unfin- 
ished story. 
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THE    EGOTISTS   AND   THE   ALTRUISTS. 

By  Edward  Pay  son  Jackson. 

I. 

AMONG  the  orbs  of  space 
A  globule  spun  :  its  tenant  said, 
"  For  me  and  for  my  race 
Thou  orbs  were  made  !  " 

Among  the  ocean  sands 

A  single  grain,  too  small  to  see, 
Thus  spake  :  "  The  seas  and  lands 

Were  made  for  me!" 

II. 

Down  from  the  clouds  o'erhead 

Into  the  sea  a  raindrop  fell. 
"  My  sphere  was  shaped,"  it  said, 

"  The  sea  to  swell." 

In  Heaven's  effulgence  blent 

An  earthborn  spirit  took  its  flight, 

And  back  to  earth  it  sent 
A  ray  of  light. 


HOUSE  AND  HOME. 

By  yu/ie  M.  Lippmann. 

CNG  years  he  labored,  dreaming  all  the  while 
Of  that  dear  day  when  he  should  smile 
Content,  —  his  fortune  made, 
His  hearthstone  laid. 

And  aye  exulted  he,  that  he  could  boast 
He  owed  not  one  in  all  the  host 
Of  men.     His  house  might  own 
Him  head  alone. 

But  when  at  length  within  his  house  he  stood, 
He  found  'twas  but  a  house,  nor  could 
Be  more  —  be  home,  until 
Love  crossed  the  sill. 
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The  Old  South  lectures  for  the  present  sea- 
son, on  "  The  Opening  of  the  Great  West,"  have 
done  no  better  service  than  that  of  directing  at- 
tention in  a  more  pointed  and  picturesque  way 
than  has  been  done  before  to  the  part  taken  by 
New  England  in  this  great  chapter  of  our  history. 
We  do  not  here  refer  chiefly  to  the  emigration 
from  New  England  to  the  West,  which  in  these 
hundred  years  has  drawn  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  New  England  away  from  the  old  home, 
that  New  England  in  the  West  has  become  as 
large  and  important  a  factor  as  New  England  in 
the  East.  We  refer  to  the  part  taken  by  New 
England  men,  and  in  particular.  Massachusetts 
men,  at  the  beginning,  in  determining  what  the 
great  West  should  be,  by  securing  the  right  or- 
ganization and  institutions  for  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, and  by  securing  the  right  kind  of  settlers 
for  Ohio.  The  names  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  Rufus 
Putnam,  Timothy  Pickering,  Rufus  King,  and 
Nathan  Dane  are  names  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  West.  It  was  Manasseh 
Cutler  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  the  clause  in  the  great  Ordi- 
nance which  forever  dedicated  the  Northwest  to 
freedom. 

"  It  happened,"  said  Edward  Everett  Hale,  at 
the  Marietta  Centennial  in  1888,  "that  it  was 
Manasseh  Cutler  who  was  to  be  the  one  who 
should  call  upon  that  Continental  Congress  to  do 
the  duty  which  they  had  pushed  aside  for  five  or 
six  years.  It  happened  that  this  diplomatist  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  four  days  what  had  not  been 
done  in  four  years  before.  What  was  the  weight 
which  Manasseh  Cutler  threw  into  the  scale?  It 
was  not  wealth;  it  was  not  the  armor  of  the  old 
time :  it  was  simply  the  fact,  known  to  all  men, 
that  the  men  of  New  England  would  not  emigrate 
into  any  region  where  labor  and  its  honest  rec- 
ompense is  dishonorable.  The  New  England 
men  will  not  go  where  it  is  not  honorable  to  do 
an  honest  day's  work,  and  for  that  honest  day's 
work  to  claim  an  honest  recompense.  They 
never  have  done  it,  and  they  never  will  do  it; 
and  it  was  that  potent  fact,  known  to  all  men, 
that  Manasseh  Cutler  had  to  urge  in  his  private 
conversation  and  in  his  diplomatic  work.  When  he 
said,  '  I  am  going  away  from  New  York,  and  my 
constituents  are  not  going  to  do  this  thing,'  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  said.  They  were  not  going 
to  any  place  where  labor  was  dishonorable,  and 
where  workmen  were  not  recognized  as  freemen. 
If  they  had  not  taken  his  promises  they  would 
not  have  come  here;  they  would  have  gone  to 
'he  Holland  Company's  lands  in  New  York,  or 
where  Massachusetts  was  begging  them  to  go, — 
into  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  or  the  Kennebec." 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  great  oration  at  Marietta, 
said  of  Manasseh  Cutler:  "  He  was  probably  the 
fittest  man  on  the  continent,  except  Franklin,  for 
a  mission  of  delicate  diplomacy.  It  was  said  just 
now  that  Putnam  was  a  man  after  Washington's 
pattern,  and  after  Washington's  own  heart.     Cut- 


ler was  a  man  after  Franklin's  pattern,  and  after 
Franklin's  own  heart.  He  was  the  most  learned 
naturalist  in  America,  as  Franklin  was  the  greatest 
master  in  physical  science.  He  was  a  man  of 
consummate  prudence  in  speech  and  conduct;  of 
courtly  manners;  a  favorite  in  the  drawing-room 
and  in  the  camp;  with  a  wide  circle  of  lriends 
and  correspondents  among  the  most  famous  men 
of  his  time.  During  his  brief  service  in  Congress 
he  made  a  speech  on  the  judicial  system,  in  1803, 
which  shows  his  profound  mastery  of  constitu- 
tional principles.  It  now  fell  to  his  lotto  conduct 
a  negotiation  second  only  in  importance  to  that 
which  Franklin  conducted  with  France,  in  1778. 
Never  was  ambassador  crowned  with  success 
more  rapid  or  more  complete." 

To  Manasseh  Cutler  we  shall  return  in  these 
columns.  Here  it  is  with  the  memory  of  Rufus 
Putnam  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Manasseh 
Cutler  was  the  efficient  leader  in  the  negotiations 
which  made  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  great 
charter  of  liberty  for  the  Northwest.  Rufus  Put- 
nam was  the  leader  in  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  new  territory.  It  was  with  Putnam  that 
Manasseh  Cutler  chiefly  conferred  concerning  the 
proposed  Ohio  colony.  He  left  Boston  for  New 
York,  on  his  important  mission,  on  the  evening 
of  June  25,  1787;  and  on  that  day  he  records  in 
his  diary :  "  I  conversed  with  General  Putnam, 
and  settled  the  principles  on  which  I  am  to  con- 
tract with  Congress  for  lands  on  account  of  the 
Ohio  Company." 

Nowhere  is  the  story  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  founding  of  Ohio  told  with  such 
graphic  power  as  by  Senator  Hoar  in  his  Mari- 
etta address.  Said  President  Hayes,  following  Mr. 
Hoar  at  that  centennial  celebration :  "  We  can 
congratulate  each  other  upon  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing heard  the  eminent  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. We  can  congratulate  him  that  he  has 
connected  his  name  for  all  the  centuries  to  come 
with  the  most  fortunate  colonization  that  ever  oc- 
curred on  earth.  Whenever  hereafter,  century 
atter  century,  this  ceremony  and  celebration  shall 
be  repeated,  no  one  having  anything  to  do,  in  a 
prominent  way,  with  it  will  fail  to  read  and  en- 
joy, as  we  have  enjoyed,  the  magnificent  address 
of  Senator  Hoar." 

Of  Rufus  Putnam,  Senator  Hoar  said  in  his 
oration,  after  his  warm  tributes  to  Varnum,  Meigs, 
Parsons,  Tupper,  and  the  rest :  "But  what  can  be 
said  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  worth  of  him 
who  was  the  originator,  inspirer,  leader,  and  guide 
of  the  Ohio  settlement  from  the  time  when  he 
first  conceived  it  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, until  Ohio  took  her  place  in  the  Union  as 
a  free  State,  in  the  summer  of  1803?  Everyone 
of  that  honorable  company  would  have  felt  it  as 
a  personal  wrong  had  he  been  told  that  the  fore- 
most honors  of  this  occasion  would  not  be  given 
to  Rufus  Putnam.  Lossing  calls  him  '  The 
Father  of  Ohio.'  Burnet  says,  '  He  was  re- 
garded as  their  principal  chief  and  leader.'     He 
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was  chosen  the  superintendent  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Company  in  Boston,  Nov.  21,  1787, 
'to  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly.'  The 
agents  of  the  company,  when  they  voted  in  1789 
* that  the  7th  of  April  be  forever  observed  as  a 
public  festival,'  speak  of  it  as  '  the  day  when  Gen- 
eral Putnam  commenced  the  settlement  in  this 
country.'  Harris  dedicates  the  documents  col- 
lected in  his  appendix  to  Rufus  Putnam,  '  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  State.'  He  was  a  man 
after  Washington's  own  pattern  and  after  Wash- 
ington's own  heart;  of  the  blood  and  near  kin- 
dred of  Israel  Putnam,  the  man  who  '  dared  to 
lead  where  any  man  dared  to  follow.'  "  Mr.  Hoar 
recounts  the  great  services  of  Putnam  during  the 
Revolution,  beginning  with  his  brilliant  success 
in  the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Pleights.  "  We 
take  no  leaf  from  the  pure  chaplet  of  Washing- 
ton's fame  when  we  say  that  the  success  of  the 
first  great  military  operation  of  the  Revolution  was 
due  to  Rufus  Putnam." 

But  it  was  not  Senator  Hoar's  task  to  narrate 
the  military  services  of  General  Putnam.  "  We 
have  to  do,"  he  said,  "  only  with  the  entrench- 
ments constructed  under  the  command  of  this 
great  engineer  for  the  constitutional  fortress  of 
American  liberty.  Putnam  removed  his  family  to 
Rutland,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  early  in  1780. 
His  house  is  yet  standing,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  birthplace  of  the  grandfather  of  President 
Garfield.  He  returned  himself  to  Rutland  when 
the  war  was  over.  He  had  the  noble  public 
spirit  of  his  day,  to  which  no  duty  seemed 
trifling  or  obscure.  For  five  years  he  tilled  his 
farm  and  accepted  and  performed  the  public 
offices  to  which  his  neighbors  called  him.  He  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  selectman, 
constable,  tax  collector,  and  committee  to  lay 
out  school  lots  for  the  town  ;  state  surveyor,  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Penobscot  Indians,  and 
volunteer  in  putting  down  Shays's  rebellion.  Pie 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  trustees  of 
Leicester  Academy,  and,  with  his  family  of  eight 
children,  gave  from  his  modest  means  a  hundred 
pounds  toward  its  endowment.  But  he  had  larger 
plans  in  mind.  The  town  constable  of  Rutland 
was  planning  an  empire." 

Putnam's  chief  counsellor  in  his  design  was 
Washington,  whose  part  altogether  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  was  so  noteworthy.  Mr.  Hoar 
tells  of  the  correspondence  between  Putnam  and 
Washington,  and  follows  the  interesting  history 
to  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Company,  at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  in  Boston,  in  1786,  and 
the  departure  of  the  Massachusetts  emigrants  at 
the  end  of  the  next  year.  "  Putnam  went  out 
from  his  simple  house  in  Rutland  to  dwell  no 
more  in  his  native  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  plain 
wooden  dwelling,  perhaps  a  little  better  than  the 
average  of  the  farmers'  houses  of  New  England 
of  that  day;  yet  about  which  of  Europe's  palaces 
do  holier  memories  cling  ?  Honor,  and  Fame,  and 
Freedom,  and  Empire,  and  the  Faith  of  America 
went  with  him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold." 

"  To  Rutland,"  says  the  writer  of  a  striking 
article  in  one  of  our  Boston  newspapers  a  few 
weeks  ago,  on  "  Massachusetts  in  the  Northwest," 
inspired  by  the  Old  South  lectures,  "  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  carried  into  action  the  Ordinance 


of  1787.  Standing  on  Rutland  hill,  and  looking 
around  the  immense  basin  of  which  it  forms  the 
centre,  it  is  with  conscious  pride  that  one  Lookl 
upon  the  old  landmarks,  and  calls  up  to  the  im- 
agination the  strong  and  brave  and  true 'men 
whose  traditions  have  permeated  the  soil  and  left 
their  marks  in  the  civilization  which  has  been  the 
type  for  the  development  of  the  whole  of  the  great 
Northwest." 

The  great  historic  importance  of  this  little  town 
of  Rutland  has  been  almost  unfelt  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  people.  It  is  one  of  the  special  offices 
of  the  New  England  Magazine,  and  always  one 
of  its  pleasantest  offices,  to  bring  to  fuller  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  the  historical  associations, 
often  so  rich  and  stimulating,  of  our  old  New 
England  towns.  We  think  that  this  historic 
town  of  Rutland  was  never  the  theme  of  an  ar- 
ticle until  it  was  treated  in  one  of  our  recent  num- 
bers. Its  story;  as  there  told,  came  as  a  surprise 
to  many.  That  this  old  town  on  the  hilltop  was 
veritably  "  the  cradle  of  Ohio  " ;  that  here  was  first 
effectually  heard  that  potent  invitation  and  com- 
mand, so  significant  in  the  history  of  this  country 
in  these  hundred  years,  "  Go  West !  "  that  this 
town  incarnates  and  represents,  as  no  other,  the 
spirit  of  the  mighty  movement  which  during  the 
century  has  extended  New  England  all  through 
the  great  West  —  this  has  not  been  properly 
recognized.  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  old  Suffolk, 
where  Robert  Browne  first  preached  indepen- 
dency, has  an  air  so  bracing  and  salubrious  that 
it  has  been  called  the  Montpellier  of  England. 
Old  Rutland  might  well  be  called  the  Montpel- 
lier of  Massachusetts.  The  central  town  in  Mass- 
achusetts, it  is  also  the  highest  village  east  of 
the  Connecticut.  From  the  belfry  of  the  village 
church,  from  the  dooryards  of  the  village  peo- 
ple, the  eye  sweeps  an  almost  boundless  horizon, 
from  the  Blue  ITills  to  Berkshire,  and  from  Monad- 
nock  to  Connecticut;  and  the  breezes  on  the 
summer  day  whisper  of  the  White  Hills  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  not  hard  for  the  imagination  to 
extend  the  view  far  beyond  New  England,  to  the 
town  on  the  Muskingum,  which  the  prophetic  eye 
of  Putnam  saw  from  here,  and  to  the  great 
States  beyond,  which  rose  obedient  to  the  effort 
which  began  with  him;  it  is  not  hard  to  catch 
messages  borne  on  winds  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
to  the  west,  as  is  fitting,  stands  the  old  Rufus  Put- 
nam house,  the  church  clock  telling  the  hours 
above,  Wachusett  looming  beyond  the  valley, 
the  maples  rustling  before  the  door,  to  the  west 
the  sough  of  the  pines.  Its  oaken  timbers  are  still 
as  sound  as  when  Murray  put  them  in  place  before 
the  Revolution,  each  clapboard  still  intact,  the 
doors  the  same,  the  rooms  but  little  altered.  Could 
Putnam  return  to  earth  again,  and  to  Rutland,  he 
would  surely  feel  himself  at  home  as  he  passed 
through  the  gate. 

This  historic  house  should  belong  to  the  people. 
It  should  be  insured  against  every  mischance,  it 
should  be  carefully  restored  and  preserved,  and 
stand  through  the  years,  a  memorial  of  Rufus  Put- 
nam and  the  farmers  who  went  out  with  him  to 
found  Ohio,  a  monument  to  New  England  influ- 
ence and  effort  in  the  opening  and  building  of  the 
great  West.     This  room  should  be  a  Rufus  Pat- 
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nam  room,  in  which  there  should  be  gathered  ev- 
ery book,  and  picture,  and  document  illustrating 
Putnam's  career;  this  should  be  the  Ordinance 
room,  sacred  to  memorials  of  Manasseh  Cutler 
and  all  who  worked  with  him  to  secure  the  great 
charter  of  liberty;  this  the  Marietta  room,  illus- 
trating the  Marietta  of  the  first  days  and  the  last, 
binding  mother  and  daughter  together  and  be- 
coming the  pleasant  ground  for  the  interchange 
of  many  edifying  courtesies.  There  should  be,  too, 
a  Rutland  room,  with  its  hundred  objects  illus- 
trating the  long  history  of  the  town,  almost  every 
important  chapter  of  which  has  been  witnessed  by 
this  venerable  building,  with  memorials  also  of 
the  old  English  Rutland,  and  of  the  many  Ameri- 
can Rutlands  which  look  back  reverently  to  the 
historic  Massachusetts  town;  and  a  Great  West 
library,  on  whose  shelves  should  stand  the  books 
telling  the  story  of  the  great  oak  which  has  grown 
from  the  little  acorn  planted  by  Rufus  Putnam  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

We  can  think  of  few  memorials  which  could  be 
established  in  New  England  more  interesting  than 
this  would  be.  We  can  think  of  few  which  could 
be  established  so  easily.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  this  shall  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  hard  to  hear  already  the  voice 
of  Senator  Hoar,  at  the  dedication  of  this  Rufus 
Putnam  memorial,  delivering  the  oration  in  the 
old  Rutland  church.  Men  from  the  West  should 
be  there  with  men  from  the  East,  men  from  Ma- 
rietta, from  the  Western  Reserve,  from  Chicago, 
from  Puget  Sound.  A  score  of  members  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  would  be 
there.  That  score  could  easily  make  this  vision 
a  reality.  Will  they  not  do  it?  We  commend 
the  thought  to  these  men  of  Worcester.  We 
commend  it  to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations. We  commend  it  to  the  people  of 
Rutland.  However  the  memorial  is  secured, 
they  must  be  its  custodians.  They  will  surely  do 
their  part  to  secure  it. 

* 
*   * 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  looking 
over  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  late  Horatio 
J.  Perry,  whose  delightful  reminiscences  of  Har- 
vard appear  in  the  preceding  pages,  written  to 
his  sister  during  his  long  stay  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Mr.  Perry  was  a  remarkable  man.  One 
of  the  most  accomplished  Harvard  scholars  of  his 
time,  a  man  of  brilliant  natural  ability  and  great 
personal  attraction,  his  life  from  the  time  that  he 
left  college  was  a  very  romance.  He  was  in 
Mexico  with  our  armies  at  the  time  of  the  Mexi- 
can war;  he  visited  Spain  in  1847, —  the  inter- 
esting chapter  from  his  reminiscences,  "On  the 
Track  of  Columbus,"  published  in  the  January, 


1892,  number  of  this  magazine,  being  an  account 
of  his  return  voyage;  and  in  1849,  after  more 
time  spent  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  on 
account  of  his  health,  he  was  appointed,  by 
President  Taylor,  secretary  of  our  legation  at 
Madrid.  He  remained  in  Europe,  most  of  the 
time  in  Spain,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
reminiscences,  from  which  the  three  chapters 
published  at  various  times  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  have  been  taken,  were  written  at 
Lisbon  in  1 884,  for  his  "beloved  daughter 
Matikle,  born  and  educated  in  Spain,  in  order 
that  she  may  know  something  of  the  life  and 
experience  of  her  father  previous  to  those  years 
which  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pass  in  her 
sweet  company."  Mr.  Perry  married  the  Dona 
Carolina  Coronado,  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  the 
poet  laureate  of  Spain,  some  of  whose  verses 
were  translated  by  Bryant.  He  was  in  charge  of 
our  embassy  at  Madrid  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  it  was  to  his  wise  and  untiring  efforts  in 
1862-63  that  the  prevention  of  the  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  chiefly  due.  The 
most  interesting  portions  of  his  correspondence 
relate  to  this  period.  We  have  space  for  but  a 
single  passage  of  the  many  we  should  like  to 
print,  from  a  letter  written  long  afterwards,  in 
1877:  "To  me  it  was  owing,  under  God,"  he 
writes  to  his  sister,  in  this  long  reminiscent  letter, 
through  which  there  runs  a  certain  sad  sense  of 
public  ingratitude,  "  that  the  most  dangerous 
intrigue  set  on  foot  in  Europe  during  our  war,  in 
favor  of  the  Confederacy,  was  broken  up  just  at 
the  point  of  success.  I  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  French-Spanish  alliance,  already  as  good  as 
made,  after  the  French  armies  were  in  Mexico, 
and  even  after  the  orders  had  gone  out  to  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Cuba  to  commence  hostilities 
against  us  on  and  after  a  fixed  day.  I  obtained 
counter  orders  before  that  day,  and  in  time  to 
prevent  the  conflict.  I  was  the  means  under 
God  to  withdraw  Spain  from  the  French  alliance 
and  leave  the  Emperor  alone,  and  this  by  a  com- 
bination of  efforts  in  the  Palace  and  among  the 
people  which  only  the  exceptional  means  at  my 
disposal  could  have  made  possible  and  which 
certainly  no  other  American  ever  possessed.  .  .  . 
I  believe  it  to  be  strictly  true  that  if  I  had  not 
been  able  to  do  in  Spain  what  I  did  do  in  1862-63, 
the  latter  year  would  have  seen  a  Franco-Spanish 
fleet  raising  the  blockade  of  our  Southern  ports, 
perhaps  blockading  in  turn  the  ports  of  the 
North,  and  Grant  would  have  found  a  French 
army  in  his  front  fighting  for  our  enemies."  Mr. 
Perry's  services  in  Spain,  of  which  these  letters 
give  us  such  interesting  and  valuable  glimpses, 
have  never  had  adequate  recognition. 
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Two. 

I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old, 
Or  if  not  old,  yet  middle  aged  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  middle  aged  ! 
Yet  never  played  I  with  the  girls 
With  such  fantastic  quips  and  quirls, 

Such  quiddities  tis  bid  it  is 
With  the  sweet  creatures  to  make  bold, 
Although,  once  young,  I  now  am  old  — 
Ah  !  ha  !  now  am  old. 

Conceive  not  that  I  play  with  all ; 
I  tell  ye  I  am  no  such  fool  — 

Ah  !  ha !  no  such  fool ! 
No,  no,  I  pick  and  choose,  par-fay, 
With  whom  my  merry  tricks  to  play, 

My  blandishments,  outlandishments, 
And  such  fine  antics  as  befall; 
But  with  my  sweet  select,  not  all  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  no,  not  all. 

I  wage  my  fun  with  two,  sweet  two  — 
The  man  's  a  dolt  who  has  but  one  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  has  but  one  ! 
Alternate  now  I  spar  and  prance, 
With  playmates  wild  I  square  and  dance, 

Fantastical,  gymnastical, 
Till  you  would  think  the  de'il's  to  do 
Betwixt  me  and  my  romping  two  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  gamesome  two  ! 

The  one  is  tall,  so  is  the  other; 

And  both  are  bright,  and  very  merry  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  very  merry  ! 
Like  summer  brooks  all  day  they  tattle, 
Not  wisdom,  yet  a  winsome  prattle; 

And  smilingly,  beguilingly, 
The  maids  my  crazy  noddle  bother, 
And  one  as  much  as  eke  the  other  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  eke  the  other  ! 

I  steal  behind  and  steal  a  kiss : 

They  cry,  "  A  plague  !  "  but  'tis  no  matter 

Ah  !  ha  !  'tis  no  matter  ! 
If  some  one  spy,  I  do  not  blink, 
For  "  Honi  soit  qui  maly  think," 

While  filially,  familiarly, 
They  deign  me  that  ethereal  bliss, 
A  girl's  heart-kind  and  dainty  kiss  — 
Ah  !  ha  !  kindly  kiss  ! 

These  maids  make  havoc  of  my  pocket; 
The  shifty  elves  know  where  I'm  soft  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  where  I'm  soft ! 
In  heart,  than  pocket  even  weaker; 
And  so  each  cunning  one  is  seeker, 

Full  shiftily  and  thriftily, 
For  my  small  trash.     Howe'er  I  lock  it, 
They  will  know  how  to  sound  my  pocket - 

Ah  !  ha  !  sound  my  pocket ! 

One  sitteth  by  me  at  the  table, 
And  duly  will  I  entertain  her  — 
Ah  !  ha  !  entertain  her  ! 


With  such  a  fond  and  witty  banter 

As  doth,  I  know,  sweet  maid  !  enchant  her; 

But  viciously,  maliciously, 
She  says  nor  wit,  nor  fact,  nor  fable, 
Have  I,  and  flouts  me  at  the  table  — 
Ah  !  ha  !  at  the  table  ! 

The  other  sitteth  on  the  stool  — 
Nay,  both  do  that  —  of  the  piano  — 

Ah  !  ha  !  the  piano  ! 
When  they  would  fain  perform,  I  seize  'em 
By  both  the  hands,  and  much  displease  'em. 

Pah  !  'twere  silly  if  willy-nilly 
To  tinkling  strings  I  yielded  rule; 
I  want  the  lassies  off  the  stool  — 
Ah  !  ha  !  off  the  stool ! 

And  yet  my  dears,  my  dear  twin  dears, 
I  must  admit  your  tones  are  sweet  — 

Ah  me  !  passing  sweet ! 
And  when  I  hear,  at  early  night, 
Your  touch  of  strings,  your  voices  bright, 

Capricious  so,  delicious  so,  — 
Off  fall  my  cares,  my  griefs  and  fears, 
And  while  I  hark  your  music,  dears  — 

Ah  me  !  dearest  dears  ! 

And  so  my  days  flow  on  with  peace, 

With  heart  of  peace  and  sportive  pleasure ; 

Ah  !  me  !  tender  pleasure  ! 
My  winsome  two,  my  frolic  two, 
Oh,  what  without  ye  might  I  do? 

That  morrow-full  were  sorrowful ! 
Please  God,  my  song  I  will  not  cease 
For  you  who  fill  my  days  with  peace  — 

Ah  me  !  heart  of  peace  ! 

—  James  Vila  Blake. 


The  Weathercock  axd  the  Sexton. 

Cock-a-dnodle-do  ! 
I  am  cock 
Of  the  steeple  top. 
Who  are  yon  ? 

I  am  the  sexton  who  burys  the  dead, 

When  the  songs  are  sung  and  the  prayers   are 

said, 
In  the  graveyard  here  below, 
Where  the  buttercups,  daisies,  and  violets  grow ; 
And  I  toll  the  bell. 
But  I'm  growing  old, 
And  the  winds  are  cold : 
Another  must  fill  my  place  forsooth ; 
It  requires  the  blood  and  the  strength  of  youth 
To  bury  them  deep  and  well. 

Cock-a-doodle-do  ! 

I  am  cock 

Of  the  steeple  top, 

And  I  point  the  wind  for  the  world  below, 

And  I  brinsr  them  rain,  and  I  bring  them  snow, 
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I  bring  them  foul  weather  and  fair  ; 

Many  an  eye  is  turned  on  me 

Up  here  in  the  air ; 

And  prophets  wondrous  wise 

Foretell  -chat  the  weather  will  be 
Above  in  the  skies. 

Ah  me  ! 

He  never  will  prospered  be 

Who  watcheth  the  clouds  ! 

In  their  snow-white  shrouds, 

In  the  graves  now  sleep 

The  ones  who  toiled  in  the  cold  and  heat 

Of  years  forever  gone. 

Their  fevered  dream  of  life  is  o'er. 

They  have  sown  the  seed  of  love  and  hate, 

And  will  gaprner  the  harvest  soon  or  late 

Beyond  on  the  other  Shore. 

And  what  have  I  done  in  all  these  years? 

Will  my  harvest  be  joy  or  my  harvest  be  tears? 

The  best  is  a  poor  estate 

That  instead  of  love  yields  hate. 

But  I  forgive  them  all; 

And  it  is  ht 

That  I  be  forgiven  in  turn, 

While  the  flick'ring  flame  of  life  shall  burn, 

Ere  my  tottering  steps  shall  fail, 

And  my  soul  go  out  on  the  evening  gale 

To  the  place  prepared  for  it. 

Cock-a-doodle-do  ! 

I  am  cock 

Of  the  steeple  top. 

And  what  are  the  graves  to  you  ? 

W'hat  are  the  graves  to  me? 

More,  much  more  than  they  seem  to  be. 

Here  is  a  grave  of  yesterday. 

'Tis  the  grave  of  a  child  I  saw  at  play 

But  a  week  before  she  died. 

And  this  close  by  was  a  maiden  fair, 

With  laughing  eyes  and  golden  hair; 

A  bride  she  would  have  been  had  she 

But  lived  till  Christmas  eve. 

And  here  is  the  grave  of  Parson  Slow 

Wrho  pointed  the  way  for  others  to  go 

And  went  astray  himself. 

But  charity  suffereth  long,  'tis  said, — 

Whatever  is  false,  I  know  that's  true,  — 

Is  kind  to  the  living,  is  kind  to  the  dead; 

So  I  will  not  review 

What  caused  sinners  to  scoff 

And  true  hearts  to  grieve. 

Here  are  the  graves  of  the  upper  crust : 

Lie  as  low  as  the  lowest  they  must 

If  their  stones  are  more  lofty  and  grand. 

And  here  are  two  on  the  other  hand; 

This  one  was  Charley  Small, 


A  miser  they  said  he  was,  for  he 

Was  as  tight  as  the  bark  of  a  hickory-tree : 

But  he  was  not  wholly  bad; 

For  I  do  recall 

How  he  broke  the  force  of  another's  fall 

And  bore  a  burden  that  was  not  his 

For  many  a  weary  day; 

But  the  man  in  the  moon  you  could  better  qui/. 

Than  you  could  his  face  of  clay. 

I  think  there  never  has  lived  a  man 

Without  a  spark  divine, 

But  in  our  blundering  we  fail 

To  discover  the  Maker's  4esign. 

Here  lies  one  whose  vast  estate 

Was  the  envy  of  the  land; 

Through  all  the  country  side  you'll  see 

Some  token  of  his  hand; 

For  he  gave  his  gold  that  his  name  might  live,  — 

And  it  will  for  a  year  and  a  day,  — 

But  how  much  through  Death's  searching  sieve 

Do  you  think  he  took  away? 

Now  is  it  not  strange  that  so  near  should  lie 

The  widow  Smith  ?     From  her  door 

No  beggar  was  ever  turned  away; 

And  —  would  you  believe  it? — I'm  ashamed  to 

say 
She  died  in  the  home  for  the  poor. 
But  what  is  the  use  ?     I'm  a  garrulous  fool, 
With  nothing  to  do  but  to  prate 
To  myself,  or  a  brazen  cock. 
But  'tis  better  to  love  than  to  hate ! 

And  here  is  one  I  shall  never  forget 

While  thought  runs  on  in  my  pate. 

'Tis  the  lass  I  loved  in  my  boyhood  days, 

Who  kissed  me  first  at  the  gate. 

She  sickened  and  died,  and  I  —  an  old  bach  — 

Had  to  learn  to  wash,  to  cook,  and  to  patch; 

For  so  was  decreed  my  fate. 

Cock-a-doodle-do  ! 

I  am  cock 

Of  the  steeple  top  ; 

If  I  should  come  down  the  world  would  stop. 

But  who  are  you  ? 

My  name  is  Jones,  Old  Harry  Jones,  sexton; 

But  the  name  is  not  the  man ! 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  next  one 

You  meet  in  some  other  clan 

Should  be  a  Jones,  a  Harry  Jones, 

And  a  sexton  too  beside. 

Your  query  is  too  much  for  me 

To  answer  if  I  tried; 

So  wait  until  I  die, 

And  leave  it  for  eternity  — 

To  answer  who  am  I. 

—  Arthur  Mitchell. 
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IN   THE   STREETS  OF   PARIS. 


By  Ida  M.  TarbelL 


HE  street  is  a  large  factor  in 
a  townsman's  life.  It  unites 
his  home  and  his  business, 
his  amusements  and  his 
duties.  In  it  he  passes  no 
small  portion  of  every  day. 
Its  character  has  a  constant 
influence  upon  him.  He 
has  the  same  reasons  for  in- 
teresting himself  in  its  fea 
tures,  its  improvements,  its  charms,  that 
he  has  for  occupying  himself  with  his 
home,  his  office,  or  his  club. 

There  is  no  urban  dweller  more  awake 
to  the  intimate  and  complex  relation  of 
the  street  to  the  life  than  the  Parisian. 
For  him  it  is  never  merely  a  necessary 
passage  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  which  the  least  possible 
time,  money,  and  attention  are  to  be 
devoted.  He  regards  it  with  the  same 
respect  that  he  does  the  halls,  the  vesti- 
bules, the  balconies  of  his  private  inte- 
rior, and  he  demands  for  it  the  same 
things,  —  safety,  convenience,  agreeable- 
ness,  and  beauty.  His  success  in  attain- 
ing these  results  are  known  the  world 
over.  The  principles  he  follows  are 
those  of  all  modern  ambitious  cities. 
He  paves,  cleans,  lights,  guards,  deco- 
rates, as  does  the  New-Yorker,  the  Bos- 
tonian,  the  Chicagoan.  It  is  in  the 
details  of  the  various  branches  of  muni- 
cipal services,  in  the  application  of  the 
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principles,  that  one  finds  peculiar  ways 
of  doing  things  which  are  worth  the 
attention  of  practical  municipal  students. 
It  is  to  some  of  the  minor  but  suggestive 
features  of  the  Parisian  street  that  this 
paper  aims  to  call  attention. 

To  begin  with,  the  question  of  safety. 
To  be  safe  in  a  Parisian  street  one  must 
be  protected  from  the  ordinary  dangers 
of  all  streets,  —  treacherous  pavements, 
building  and  repairing,  marauders,  mi- 
crobes, and  mad  dogs. 

The  city  is  admirably  and  entirely 
paved,  but  nearly  $4,000,000  a  year 
($3, 921, 529. 79  in  1890)1  are  expended 
simply  in  keeping  it  up.  The  principle 
followed  is  the  old  and  often  despised 
one  of  a  "  stitch  in  time."  No  broken 
or  rough  place  is  too  small  to  receive 
attention.  To  discover  a  crack  or  de- 
pression in  the  asphalt  is  to  remedy  it,  so 
that  one  frequently  sees  little  shining 
black  patches  not  over  a  foot  square  in 
a  drive  or  sidewalk.  To  find  a  loose  or 
worn  stone  is  to  replace  it.  The  result 
is  clear.  It  is  rare  that  large  portions  of 
a  street  must  be  entirely  torn  up.  Even 
if  the  paving  is  replaced  for  the  width  of 
a  street,  the  circulation  is  not  stopped 
over  more,  usually,  than  a  third  of  the 
width.  This  third  is  fenced  in  so  that 
the    boundary  of  working    men    and    of 

1The  figures  used  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the 
Annuaire  Statistz'que  de  la  ville  de  Paris  for  1890. 
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traffic  is  clearly  defined.  The  omni- 
buses which  ordinarily  pass  by  this  route 
make  a  detour  in  the  parallel  street,  and 
in  this  way  the  inconvenience  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

But  the   economy  in  this  repairing   is 
not  alone  in  mending.     It  extends  even 


United  States  —  the  railroad  —  is  unknown 
in  Paris.  The  only  rational  way  for  a 
railway  to  enter  a  town  is  over  or  under 
the  streets ;  and  as  that  plan  is  followed 
in  Paris,  a  serious  danger  is  cancelled  at 
once.  Neither  is  there  much  transit  so 
rapid  that  it  costs    each  year   a    tax   in 


Refuge  in  the  Place  St.  Michel 


to  disposing  of  the  worn  stones,  the 
cracked  blocks,  the  asphalt  chips.  In 
the  receipts  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  1890, 
$37,742.13  are  credited  to  the  sale  of 
worn-out  paving  materials. 

The  precaution  which  isolates,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  broken  place  in  a  street, 
with  the  materials  and  workingmen  neces- 
sary for  its  repair,  is  extended  to  all 
similar  danger.  An  open  manhole  is 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing ;  a  sewer 
in  construction  is  fenced  in ;  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a  facade  or  below  a  roof 
which  is  in  process  of  repair  is  forbidden 
to  pedestrians,  the  space  being  barred  by 
sticks  and  a  guard  walking  in  front  to 
compel  the  careless  to  keep  off  the  walk, 
in  short,  the  Parisian  aims  to  prevent 
there  being  anything  to  slip  or  trip  on  in 
his  streets,  and  he  sees  to  it  that  he  is 
driven  from  under  anything  which  might 
fall  upon  him. 

However  perfect  the  paving,  mere  cir- 
culation in  a  city  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people  is  a  danger.  The  first  and 
greatest    alarm    of    many    towns     in    the 


human  lives.  There  are  fewer  accidents 
from  horses  than  one  would  expect,  one 
reason  being  that  long  training  has  taught 
the  Parisian  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
vehicles ;  and  another  being  that  the 
coachmen,  in  spite  of  a  frequent  pretence 
of  reckless  driving,  are  really  very  cautious. 
In  eighteen  months  in  Paris,  much  of 
which  time  I  have  spent  in  the  streets,  I 
have  seen  but  one  run-away.  Not  so 
much  can  be  said  for  the  bicyclists. 
They  certainly  constitute  the  most  lawless 
and  foolhardy  feature  of  the  street.  Not 
that  there  are  not  regulations  for  them ; 
but  these  regulations  have  not  yet  become 
automatic  in  their  working. 

For  the  inevitable  danger  attending 
street  crossing  the  Parisians  have  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  refuges.  The  refuge  is 
merely  a  spot  of  pavement  of  the  height 
of  the  curb  of  the  sidewalk,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  On  the  boulevards 
and  squares  where  the  traffic  is  thickest 
these  refuges  occur  frequently.  Naturally, 
from  their  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
driveway,  they  divide  the  traffic  into  two 
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lines  moving  in  opposite  directions.  A 
policeman  is  usually  stationed  at  each 
refuge,  and  when  necessary  he  stops  the 
vehicles  at  intervals  to  permit  the  passage 
of  pedestrians. 

The  marauder  has  two  inevitable  ene- 
mies,—  lights  and  the  police.  In  great 
sections  the  first  is  the  greater  protection. 
The  habits  of  the  people  have  something 
to  do  with  this.  The  Parisian's  love  of 
night  life,  his  brilliant  cafes  where  in 
pleasant  evenings  he  sits  on  the  walk 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  con- 
tribute no  little  to  make  the  midnight 
promenade  on  the  boulevards  quite  as 
agreeable  and  safe  as  that  of  midday. 
But  Paris  is  admirably  lighted,  for  the 
most  part  by  gas.  It  is  a  fine  illustration 
of  how  much  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  perfecting   and  extending  an 


quires  complete  and  radical  changes  in 
service.  Well  lighted  by  gas,  at  the  time 
electricity  became  the  luminary  of  the 
day,  Paris  refused  to  change  her  system. 
She  permits  electric  experiments  only. 
The  new  method  has  literally  to  win  its 
way  street  by  street,  square  by  square. 
In  1890  the  amount  expended  for  elec- 
tric lighting  was  $394,571.11;  for  gas, 
$1,359,577.71.  The  result  of  this  exper- 
imenting is  that  the  populace  has  an 
opportunity  to  study  seriously  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  methods, —  advantages 
which  are  not  by  any  means  all  in  favor 
of  the  new  luminary.  Such  conservatism 
is  not  "American"  perhaps,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  good  common-sense. 

But  safety  from  marauders  is  not  all  a 
question  of  lights.  When  the  sun  him- 
self cannot  prevent  picking  of  pockets, 


Refuges  around  the  Fountains  and  at  the  sides  of  the  Square  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Ope'ra. 


old  method  which  is  well  understood  and 
well  installed  than  are  possible  for  a 
number  of  years,  at  least,  by  introducing 
wholesale  an  invention  or  discovery 
which  promises  brilliant  things  but  which 
is  imperfectly  understood,  and  which  re- 


eighteen-jet  gas  burners  and  electric 
towers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  suffice. 
There  must  be  a  police  service.  But 
save  in  its  bureaucratic  organization, 
which  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  a   demonstration   of  Euclid,  the  sug- 
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gestions  which  the  Paris  police  have  for 
us  are  mostly  negative.  It  is  a  political 
body,  under  the  direction  of  a  prefet 
who  is  practically  a  despot  in  his  power. 
It  is  independent  of  the  city  council,  and 
handled  by  the  government  through  the 
prefet.  It  preserves  the  traditions  of  the 
Empire,  and  is  brutal  and    unreasoning 


twig  hand  brooms.  In  two  hours  and  a 
half  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  all 
Paris  is  supposed  to  have  been  swept  or, 
if  muddy,  cleaned  with  water,  scrubbing 
brushes,  and  rubber  scrapers.  As  the  bri- 
gade finishes  this  work,  the  streets  are  in- 
vaded by  five  or  six  thousand  open  garbage 
carts.     They  come  to  collect  the  sweep- 


Parisian  Tram  Car. 

SHOWING   METHOD   OF   MARKING  TERMINI   AND   IMPORTANT  POINTS   PASSED. 


when  unchained.  The  riot  in  the  Latin 
quarter  in  1893  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
way  it  can  be  manipulated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  its  stupid  brutality  on 
occasions.  The  great  lesson  for  Ameri- 
can towns  to  learn  from  the  Paris  police 
is  the  danger  of  allowing  a  body  which 
serves  the  city  to  become  a  political  tool. 
The  precautions  against  the  microbe 
are  more  fertile  in  hints.  The  broom,  the 
scrubbing  brush,  and  cold  water  are  the 
chief  weapons,  and  their  handling  is  en- 
ergetic and  effective.  About  one  fifth  of 
the  19,505  acres  which  Paris  covers  is 
swept  and  dusted  every  day.  To  do  this 
there  is  a  cleaning  brigade  of  3,300  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  directed 
by  some  three  hundred  overseers  and  en- 
gineers. This  service  is  not  composed  of 
picked-up  haphazard  laborers,  but  is  a 
well-drilled  and  systematically  organized 
body.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
it  appears  in  the  streets.  The  first  oper- 
ation is  sweeping,  accomplished  in  part 
by  sweeping  machines,  in  part  by  birch- 


ings  which  have  been  left  in  piles  at  the 
side  of  the  street  and  the  dry  dirt  and 
waste  from  the  houses.  Every  household 
is  required  to  collect  each  evening  all  the 
culinary  refuse,  waste  paper,  ashes,  etc., 
to  deposit  it  in  a  receptacle  furnished  to 
the  house  by  the  cleaning  department  of 
the  city,  and  to  place  it  on  the  walk  in 
the  morning  in  time  for  the  passing  of  the 
cart.  The  carts  are  accompanied  in  their 
rounds  by  two  persons  on  foot.  As  the 
cart  passes  down  a  street  one  throws  into 
it  the  heaps  left  at  the  side  by  the  broom 
which  has  preceded,  another  empties  the 
receptacles.  Following  them  is  a  sweeper, 
who  brushes  to  the  side  of  the  pavement 
the  fine  dirt  left  in  lifting  the  sweepings 
and  in  emptying  the  receptacles.  The 
street  is  now  ready  for  washing. 

The  Paris  streets  are  paved  in  such  a 
way  that  the  middle  is  some  six  inches 
higher  than  the  sides.  The  sidewalk  has 
the  elevation  of  the  centre  of  the  street, 
so  that  on  each  side  of  the  pavement  there 
is  a  bed  for  a  healthy  stream  of  water. 
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The  sweeper  who  follows  a  cart  opens  a 
water  spout.  The  stream  which  gushes 
out  flows  to  the  first  sewer  mouth.  The 
sweeper  follows  the  entire  distance  of  the 
stream,  scrubbing  the  bed  vigorously. 
The  water  flows  until  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
Both  sides  of    every  street  in  Paris  are 
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treated  in  this  way  every  day.  In  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  the  opera- 
tion is  gone  through  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  vigorous 
special  service  is  provided  for  the  mar- 
kets. 

After  the  microbe,  the  mad  dog.  The 
statistics  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia, 
and  other  European  countries  show  that 
no  such  thing  as  hydrophobia  is  necessary 
if  dogs  are  properly  muzzled  and  cared 
for.  Yet  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1892, 
an  average  of  ten  persons  a  day  were  taken 
to  the  Pasteur  Institute  to  be  vaccinated 
against  hydrophobia.  The  ordinances  of 
the  city  require  all  dogs  to  be  led  or  muz- 
zled in  the  street ;  but  they  were  practi- 
cally null.  Suddenly  the  prefet  ordered 
that  the  regulations  be  enforced,  and  stray 
dogs  were  picked  up  on  every  corner  and, 
if  not  claimed,  despatched.  The  excite- 
ment which  followed  showed  why  the  or- 
dinance had  been  neglected.  Jt  was  a 
question  of  French  sensibility.  Ten  new 
patients  a  day  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  — 
whom  they  did  not  see  —  meant  nothing 
to  the  populace  as  compared  with  the 
muzzle,  which  they  did  see.  Two  thirds 
of  the  Parisian  newspapers  began  a  sensa- 
tional   campaign    in  behalf  of   the  dog. 


"The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  "Heca- 
tombs of  Dogs,"  "The  Last  Chariot,"  were 
the  favorite   headlines.      The  prefet  was 
dubbed  Carricide,  the  law  called  Draco- 
nian, and  the  sights  in  the  precincts  of 
the    Fourriere,  or    Pound,  compared    to 
those  of  the  Revolutionary  prisons  in  the 
terrible  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1793.      Happily  the 
prefet  hardened  his  heart 
and    enforced    the    rule. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks 
the    Paris  representation 
at    the   Pasteur   Institute 
had     been     reduced    to 
one  a  day.     The  rancor 
against    the    prefet,     M. 
Loze,    still    remains.     In 
July  of  the  present  year, 
after  the  "students'  riot," 
the     persecutor    of    the 
dog  lost  his  position.     I 
heard    a    Frenchman    of 
eminent  ability  and  cul- 
ture rejoicing  over  it. 
"  But  what  have  you  against  M.  Loze  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  He  made  me  muzzle  my  dog." 
There  is  one  immediate  and  unfailing 
criticism  made  by  Americans  against  the 
convenience  of  the  Paris  streets  :  there  is 
no  rapid  transit.  It  is  true.  But  if  one 
must  spend  four  times  as  long  in  passing 
between  points  in  Paris  as  in  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Chicago,  there  are  certain 
conveniences  which  go  a  long  way 
towards  compensating  for  the  slowness. 
In  the  first  place,  the  routes  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  well  arranged,  that  save  in 
the  quarters  near  the  fortifications  it  is 
never  necessary  to  walk  far  to  get  a  vehi- 
cle. Again,  the  lines  so  cross  that  one  is 
never  taken  off  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
city  and  set  down  without  communica- 
tion to  right  or  left.  The  system  of  cor- 
respondence in  vogue  is  an  economy  of 
time  and  money.  By  means  of  it,  if  there 
is  no  direct  line  to  one's  destination,  he 
can,  on  paying  his  six-cent  fare,  demand  a 
correspondence,  that  is,  a  transfer  ticket, 
which  gives  him  a  place  in  the  carriage 
of  any  cross  line.  As  all  lines  in  the  city 
save  two  are  under  the  same  great  omni- 
bus monopoly,  the  correspondence  is 
practically  universal. 
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An  excellent  feature  of  the  system  is 
the  stations  which  occur  at  frequent  in- 
tervals along  each  line,  at  which  all  vehi- 
cles stop.  Here  passengers  may  wait 
comfortably,  protected  from  sun,  rain, 
and  wind,  provided  with  seats,  and  in 
winter  furnished  with  fire.  Here  they 
take  numbers,  that  is,  tickets 
which  entitle  them  to  places 
in  the  omnibuses  when  their 
turn  comes.  The  seats  in 
Paris  omnibuses  are  not  to 
those  who  push  the  hardest. 
It  is  not  only  at  the  stations 
that  the  vehicles  stop.  Pas- 
sengers may  descend  at  any 
point,  and  the  regulations  re- 
quire that  if  the  seats  are  not 
full  the  cars  stop  when  sig- 
nalled for  those  who  wish  to 
mount. 

The  clearness  with  which 
the  route  is  marked  on  each 
car  is  admirable.  For  ex- 
ample, we  see  on  a  car  the 
placard  GARE  de  LYON  — 
PLACE  de  L'ALMA.  These 
are  the  termini  of  the  route. 
Below  is  a  second  placard 
bearing  the  names,  JARDIN 
des  PLANTES— Bd.  St.  Ger- 
main—  Concorde  —  Cours  la 
Reine,  —  the  principal  places 
passed  on  the  route.  At  the 
end  of  the  tram  car  is  a  re- 
versible sign  bearing  the 
names  of  the  termini.  If  the 
car  is  making  its  way  towards 
the  Gare  de  Lyon,  that  side 
is  out;  if  toward  the  Place  de  L'Alma, 
the  other.  If  there  are  no  vacant  seats 
in  the  car,  complet  appears  at  the  rear. 
It  requires  unusual  stupidity  to  take  a 
wrong  car  in  Paris. 

The  trams  and  omnibuses  accommo- 
date forty  persons  with  seats.  Six  more 
are  permitted  on  the  rear  platform. 
Twenty  of  the  seats  are  on  the  roof,  or 
the  imperiale,  and  are  reached  by  a  rear 
staircase.  The  imperiale  makes  the 
charm  of  these  lumbering  cars.  Here 
one  is  in  the  open  air  and  under  the  spell 
of  that  most  fantastic  of  Parisian  specta- 
cles—  the  street.  At  first  he  may  feel 
like  the    Egyptian  who  cried  out    at   a 


description  of  the  tall  houses  of  Chicago  : 
"Ah,  monsieur,  they  are  too  near  the 
good  God."  But  he  gets  over  his  hesi- 
tancy after  a  first  ride. 

For  several  years  the  Parisian  public 
has  been  calling  for  the  heating  of  its 
public    vehicles.       By  heating  it'  means 


Compressed  Air  Clock,  with   Double  Dials. 

REFUGE    AT    BASE. 


simply  something  warm  to  put  the  feet 
on  during  its  rides.  The  great  monopoly 
which  controls  the  majority  of  the  omni- 
buses and  tramways  of  Paris  pretended 
that,  if  not  impossible,  it  was  too  expen- 
sive to  be  provided.  Some  two  years 
ago  the  municipal  council,  which  fortu- 
nately possesses  the  right  to  compel  the 
company  to  accommodate  the  public 
when  it  thinks  best,  announced  that  cer- 
tain independent  transit  lines  of  the  town 
had  shown  that  the  heating  was  simple 
and  cheap  enough  to  expect  the  com- 
pany to  yield.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
winter  of  1891-92,  two  hundred  out  of 
nine    hundred    vehicles    were    warmed. 
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Last  year,  1892—93,  it  was  promised  that 
the  provision  should  be  complete,  — 
which  promise,  however,  was  not  perfectly 


Broom  Tower. 

realized.  The  method  commonly  in 
vogue  is  to  enclose  in  long  flat  metal- 
lic envelopes  ignited  bricks  of  com- 
pressed coal  dust.  These  are  placed 
on  the  floor  along  the  aisles.  The 
cost  is  something  like  eight  cents  a  day 
each.  A  new  method,  from  which  good 
results  are  expected  is  more  complicated. 
It  compels  each  omnibus  to  carry  an  ap- 
paratus for  heating  water,  and  a  series  of 
pipes  for  circulating  it  along  the  car  floor. 
The  apparatus  is  sufficiently  compact. 
The  stove  which  does  the  heating  can  be 
taken  out  and  the  fuel  replenished  at  the 
stations,  and  after  the  introduction  is 
paid  for,  the  operating,  it  is  claimed, 
is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Many  public  carriages  put  up  the  sign 
chauffie  during  the  winter,  but  frequently 
it  is  a  delusion,  and  sometimes  a  danger- 
ous snare.  Ignited  bricks  enclosed  in 
metallic  envelopes  are  used,  and  the  gas 
escaping  from  them  into  a  closed  carriage 
asphyxiates  the  occupant. 

Happily  the  brick  has  now  been  re- 
placed   by    hot    water.      The    supply    of 


water  is  obtained  in  what  is  known  as  the 
hot-water  tower,  the  latest  novelty  of 
Paris  streets.  These  towers  resemble 
somewhat  the  newspaper  kiosques,  though 
more  nearly  perhaps  the  filtered  water 
towers.  They  are  perhaps  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  placarded  by  advertising  squares, 
and  surrounded  by  a  decorative  iron  roof. 
On  the  side  is  the  legend  :  — 

POUR    LES    VOITURES 

CUISINES 

LAVAGES 

BAINS 

EAU   CHAUDE 

The  first  time  I  noticed  this  unusual 
sign  I  was  seriously  puzzled,  and  waited 
in  the  vicinity  for  an  explanation.  It 
came  immediately.  A  woman  with  a 
pail  approached,  dropped  a  nickel  in  a 
slot,  pressed  a  button,  and  out  gushed  a 
stream  of  steaming  water.  Somebody 
near  by  suggested  there  were  an  engine 
and  boiler  in  the  tower.  One  curious 
observer  felt  of  the  structure  to  see  if  it 
was  warm.  On  investigation  I  found  the 
secret  of  this  peculiar  arrangement.  Two 
pipes  run  into  the  tower,  one  carrying 
gas,  the  other  water.     The  gas  pipe  ter- 


Newspaper   Kiosque 


minates  in  a  star-shaped  burner,  each 
ray  of  which  is  pierced  with  a  great  num- 
ber   of  fine    holes.     Immediately  above 
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this  burner  is  a  spool  of  small  copper 
tube,  some  325  feet  of  it.  The  fall  of 
the  nickel  into  the  slot  and  the  pressure 
on  the  button  turn  on  both  gas  and  water. 
The  gas  is  immediately  lighted  by  a 
small  jet  above  it,  which  is  kept  burn- 
ing day  and  night.  At  the  same  instant 
the  water  begins  to  cir- 
culate through  the  cop- 
per tube.  The  copper 
possesses  such  extraor- 
dinary power  of  con- 
ducting heat  that  by  the 
time  the  water  has 
passed  the  length  of  the 
tube,  it  is  sufficiently 
heated.  After  eight 
litres  have  escaped  the 
valves  close  automatic- 
ally, and  the  water 
ceases  to  flow.  If  the 
demands  are  numerous 
enough  to  keep  the  ap- 
paratus running  con- 
stantly, the  water  soon 
attains  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, though  it  is 
always  warm  enough  for 
the  carriages  and  for 
ordinary  household  pur- 
poses. It  is  used  gen- 
erally in  the  quarters 
about  the  towers,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  often 
doing  away  with  the 
building  of  a  fire  in  the 
apartment. 

But  leaving  the  public 
vehicles  and  taking  to 
our  feet,  there  are  num- 
bers of  small  arrange- 
ments which  facilitate 
the  life  of  the  street. 
The  toilet -houses  are 
one  which  American 
towns  have  no  right  to 
overlook.  Public  clocks  are  as  essential 
to  Parisians  as  watches,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  on  nearly  all  public  buildings,  many 
churches,  and  numbers  of  shops.  Be- 
side the  ordinary  clocks,  there  are  some 
ninety-eight  dials,  the  hands  of  which  are 
regulated  by  compressed  air ;  twenty- six 
of  these  are  placed  in  the  kiosques  at  the 
carriage    stations,    fourteen  are  on   high 


candelabra,  the  latter  frequently  being 
double  or  triple  faced.  Apropos  of 
clocks  there  is  an  interesting  experiment 
in  regulating  them  by  electricity.  Thirty- 
seven  clocks  on  the  towers  of  churches, 
and  the  mairies  of  certain  wards  chiefly, 
are  thus  regulated. 


Hot-Water  Tower  and  Stand  for  Carriage  Station. 


The  whole  system  of  kiosques  for  news- 
papers, for  storing  the  brooms  and  the 
scrapers  of  the  street-cleaning  brigade, 
for  the  carriage  stations,  for  filtered  water, 
is  so  simple,  so  compact,  so  picturesque, 
above  all  so  advantageous  to  the  public, 
to  the  merchant  or  the  agent,  and  to  the 
town,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  have  never  adopted 
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it.  The  system  consists  in  building  a 
tiny  round  tower  or  a  little  square  house 
tor  the  various  services  of  the  street. 
They  are  handled  by  private  companies, 
the  right  to  a  position  on  the  street  and 
to  place  advertisements  on  them  being 


the  best  part  of  her  borders,  and  one  or 
two  swell  streets  —  for  the  rich.  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  open  places  of 
Paris  is  not  her  grand  boulevards,  her 
Tuileries,  her  Luxembourg,  her  Champs 
Elysees ;    it  is    the    extension   of    these 


In  a  Workman's  Park. 

rented  by  the  city.  In  1890  the  city 
received  $35,106.07  for  the  locations  it 
had  granted  to  kiosques. 

But  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  of 
Parisian  streets  and  promenades  is  their 
agreableness.  If  summer  was  unceasing, 
living  in  the  streets  would  lose  its  terror 
in  Paris.  Much  of  this  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  people  themselves.  They  know  to 
perfection  the  delicious  art  of  fldnerie. 
They  love  their  coffee  and  petit  verre  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  sidewalk.  But  apart 
from  the  finer  considerations  of  how 
much  the  charm  of  the  street  is  due  to 
the  French  spirit  and  habit  of  life,  there 
are  certain  purely  material  provisions 
which  cannot  but  be  worth  the  attention 
of  people  interested  in  seeing  their  towns 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

The  first  of  these  is  certainly  the  open 
spaces.  In  the  thirty  square  miles  which 
the  city  covers  I  do  not  know  of  a  spot 
where  a  five-minutes'  walk  will  not  bring 
one  to  an  agreeable  shady  resting  place. 
Now  every  self-respecting  American  town 
aims  of  course  to  have  at  least  one  park  in 


Buttes  Chaumont. 

splendid  avenues  and  these  luxuriant 
gardens  into  the  quarters  of  the  poor. 
Go  down  into  the  quarter  of  the  Gobelins, 
the  old  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  the 
quarter  where,  says  Victor  Hugo  in  les 
Miserables,  forty  years  ago  Paris  dis- 
appeared :  "It  was  no  longer  a  solitude, 
for  there  were  passers  by ;  it  was  not 
the  country,  —  there  were  houses  and 
streets ;  it  was  not  a  city,  —  the  streets 
had  ruts  like  country  roads  and  the  grass 
grew  in  them  ;  it  was  not  a  village,  —  the 
houses  were  too  high.  What  was  it 
then?  An  inhabited  place  which  was 
solitary,  a  desert  which  was  peopled ;  it 
was  a  boulevard  of  the  great  city,  a  street 
of  Paris,  more  perilous  by  night  than  a 
forest,  sadder  by  day  than  a  cemetery." 

In  these  once  gloomy  quarters  we  have, 
a  little  north  of  the  centre,  the  superb 
Place  dTtalie,  from  which  six  lines  of 
splendid  boulevards  diverge.  F]ach  seg- 
ment formed  by  the  boulevards  is  crossed 
by  broad  streets.  On  the  north  boundary 
of  the  quarter  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
on  the  east  the  river  with  its  broad  quays. 
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On  the  south  the  fortifications,  trans- 
formed by  swords  beat  into  plough- 
shares, are  here  grassy,  quiet,  shady 
promenades ;  on  the  west  is  a  pleasant 
park  of  nearly  forty  acres,  Mountsouris. 
In  this  ward  there  have  been  planted 
7,963  trees;  445  benches,  each  accom- 
modating from  three  to  six  persons,  have 
been  placed  in  the  avenues  and  squares. 
There  are  one  monumental  fountain, 
three  Wallace  fountains,  and  sixty-four 
of  the  "  press-the-button "  fountains. 
The  right  of  every  man  to  fresh  air,  a 
bit  of  green  grass,  and  abundant  pure 
water  is  respected  in  this,  one  of  the 
poorest  quarters  of  Paris. 

The  plan  is  general.  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  in  the  heart  of 
a  workingman's  quarter,  is  the  pictur- 
esque park  of  Buttes  Chaumont.  I 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  touching  sight 
than    the    influx  into    this  great  garden, 


and  they  know  there  is  no  fashionable 
throng  to  abash  them. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  poor 
quarters  are  more  highly  favored  than 
others,  but  gigantic  efforts  are  being  made 
to  equalize  matters.  Paris  is,  of  course, 
paying  dearly  for  her  ambitious  under- 
taking ;  the  mere  interest  on  her  city 
debt  is  something  like  twenty  million 
dollars  a  year. 

The  decoration  of  these  open  spaces 
is  in  harmony  with  their  generous  breadth. 
Paris  is  a  city  of  trees.  A  story  that  the 
proud  Parisians  tell  is  of  a  countryman 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  city. 

"  What  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
you  have  seen?  "  asked  some  one  of  him. 

"The  trees,"  said  the  old  provincial. 
"  I  have  never  seen  so  many  before." 

Municipal  statistics  give  the  number 
of  trees  at  87,537.  The  favorites  are 
horse-chestnuts,    elms,     and    sycamores. 


River  Bath  Houses. 


at  the  close  of  a  hot  day,  of  hundreds 
of  bareheaded  working  people  in  black 
aprons  and  blue  blouses.  They  come 
with  perfect  freedom,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  dressing.  The  park  is  theirs, 
surrounded  by  their  homes  and  factories, 


Excellent  care  is  taken  of  them,  and  at 
the  first  sign  of  decay  they  are  removed 
and  a  sound  tree  substituted.  A  nice 
operation  is  this  transplanting.  Around 
the  tree  chosen  (which  is  usually  as  near 
the  size  of  its   new  neighbors   as  is  safe) 
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a  trench  is  dug,  leaving  about  the  roots 
a  mass  oi  earth  of  some  five  or  six  cubic 
feet.  This  mass  is  then  enveloped  firmly 
in  a  coat  oi  pine  branches  or  of  flexible 


health    and    longevity    of    the 


A  Wallace  Fountain. 

FILTERED   WATER   FLOWING   CONTINUOUSLY. 

boards.  The  transplanting  wagon  is  then 
rolled  over  the  roots,  and  a  tackling 
of  boards  and  chains  fastened  under 
and  around  the  roots  in  such  a  way 
that  the  tree  can  be  raised  until  the 
bottom  of  the  mass  is  above  the  ground. 
The  trunk  is  then  steadied  by  ropes  and 
the  wagon,  and  a  stately  tree  rising 
from  its  bed  passes  slowly  to  the  spot 
designated.  The  system  of  drains  around 
the  roots  of  each  tree,  and  the  open 
grill  which,  while  protecting  the  earth 
at  the  surface,  allows  the  free  cir- 
culation  of  air   and  water,    adds  largely 


to    the 
trees. 

The  thousands  of  plants  which  blossom 
in  these  open  spaces,  from  the  first 
March  crocus  to  the  last 
November  dahlia,  seem 
almost  a  reckless  extrava- 
gance. But  the  muni- 
cipal hot-houses  have 
been  so  carefully  and 
thoroughly  organized, 
that  the  cost  of  the  lavish 
floral  decorations  is  much 
less  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. The  largest  of 
these  establishments  pro- 
duces annually  three  mill- 
ion plants,  at  an  average 
cost  of  thirteen  centimes 
(2y\  cents). 

Water  is  as  abundantly 
supplied  as  shade  and 
flowers.  Frequently  it 
reaches  the  public  by 
the  way  of  monumental 
fountains  of  great  ele- 
gance. There  are 
seventy-eight  of  these  in 
Paris,  and  several  of  them 
must  be  counted  among 
the  art  treasures  of  the 
city.  The  Wallace  foun- 
tains are  now  ninety-eight 
in  number;  and  689 
"press-the-button  "  foun- 
tains are  at  the  service  of 
the  public.  In  1892  an 
improved  filtering  foun- 
tain appeared  in  the 
fifteenth  ward,  a  work- 
ingman's  quarter,  which 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  tower 
of  the  fountain  is  furnished  with  a 
Chamberland  filter  after  the  Pasteur 
system.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  these. 

On  the  great  water  thoroughfare  of 
Paris  there  is  almost  as  much  to  note  as 
on  her  pavements.  Cutting  the  city 
right  and  left,  almost  to  its  heart,  the 
river  has  been  so  treated  as  to  add 
a  great  number  of  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  and  to  vastly  increase  the 
beauty    of    Paris.      The    transit   by    the 
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and  swallows)  is  cheap  (two  cents  on 
week-days,  four  on  Sundays  and  fete 
days)  ;  convenient,  —  there  is  a  line  for 
each  bank,  and  the  boats  stop  at  nearly 
all  the  bridges,  and  generally  within  a 
decent  distance  of  an  omnibus  station ; 
and  agreeable,  —  the  course  being  be- 
tween superb  quays,  under  majestic 
bridges,  and  past  many  of  the  quarters 
of  the  richest  historical  associations. 
The  boats  are  noiseless,  using  no  whistle. 
The  only  audible  signal  they  carry  is  a 
dinner  bell,  and  that  is  rung  only  under 
special  circumstances. 

The  life-saving  arrangements  are  very 
good.  Every  employee  or  rentee  along 
the  banks  is  specially 
charged  by  the  prefet  of 
the  police  to  interest 
himself  in  the  safety  of 
the  river,  and  some  of 
them  have  long  life- 
saving  records.  Secours 
aux  noyes  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  signs  along 
the  quays.  It  means  that 
wherever  it  occurs  will  be 
found  rules  and  remedies 
for  those  rescued  from 
drowning.  The  skill  and 
success  with  which  they 
are  applied  are  shown  by 
the  statistics.  In  1890, 
of  330  persons  pulled 
from  the  river,  315  were 
restored.  Unfortunately, 
not  all,  who  by  accident 
or  purpose  fall  in,  are 
taken  out.  There  were 
343  bodies  of  drowned 
persons  exposed  in  the 
morgue  in  1890. 

Other  hints  to  be  taken 
from   the  Seine    are    the 
river  baths  and  the  laun- 
dries.    The  bath-houses, 
huge,  low  structures  some 
170  feet  long  by  40  wide, 
scrupulously    clean,    pro- 
vided    with     dressing- 
rooms,     bathing      place, 
and   swimming   pool,    sell    tickets,  some 
of  them  as  cheap  as  three  cents,  with  one 
cent  extra  for  towel.     They  are  carefully 
superintended  by  the  municipal   author- 


ities. As  for  the  laundries,  they  are 
essential  in  a  city  where  the  household 
furniture  does  not  include  a  washtub, 
but  useless,  perhaps,  in  a  country  which 
reckons  the  washday  as  essential  to 
domestic  progress.  It  is  worth  thinking 
about,  however,  whether  in  our  cities 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  the 
poor  could  have  would  not  be  just  such 
institutions  as  the  river  and  other  public 
laundries  of  Paris,  where  for  one  cent 
an  hour  a  stall,  tubs,  and  plenty  of  water 
are  furnished,  for  five  cents  the  wringing 
done,  and  for  four  cents  the  drying. 

This  collection  of  hints  might  be  greatly 
lengthened.     It   might   be  enlivened,  no 
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doubt,  by  more  of  a  negative  kind,  but  my 
purpose  is  practical,  not  critical.  There 
are  certain  useful  and  agreeable  prac- 
tices in  the  Paris  streets  which  are  either 


THE   ROSE. 


unknown  or  rarely  adopted  in  our  towns 
and  cities.  American  cities  can  be  made 
the  most  agreeable  dwelling  places  on 
the  globe,  but  to  be  that  they  must  study 
more  intelligently  and  patiently  that 
which  makes  delightful  the  cities  which 
by  common  consent  are  regarded  as  the 
queens    of    the     earth.      Paris    certainly 


ranks  high  in  this  regal  company.  Much 
of  her  charm  —  apart  from  that  subtile, 
personal  fascination  which  makes  her,  as 
some  one  has  said,  the  only  city  which 
can  be  loved  as  one  loves  a  woman  —  is 
explained  by  the  practices  and  the  insti- 
tutions, some  of  which  have  here  been 
outlined. 


THE   ROSE. 

By  Annie  Louise  Brakenridge. 

AS  I  passed  my  lady's  tower, 
She  leaned  from  the  casement  high 
k    She  held  in  her  hand  a  flower, 
And  love-light  shone  in  her  eye. 

She  tossed  the  flower  to  me,  — 

The  rose  that  had  touched  her  lips  ! 

The  wind  blew  fresh  to  the  sea, 
And  I  went  to  my  waiting  ships. 

Her  flower  on  my  heart  I  wore, 
As  I  fought  with  our  savage  foes ; 

Peril  and  pain  I  bore, — 
My  guerdon,  my  lady's  rose. 

With  battle-scars  on  my  brow, 

Back  from  the  wars  I  came  : 
The  rose  is  but  ashes  now,  — 

Is  my  lady's  love  the  same? 

I  pass  to  my  lady's  tower,  — 

Doth  she  for  my  coming  wait  ? 
From  her  casement  falls  a  flower, 

As  Roland  rides  from  the  gate  ! 


She  starts  and  she  smiles  on  me  ! 

Care  I  for  her  false,  false  lips? 
The  wind  blows  fresh  to  the  sea, 

And  I  go  to  my  waiting  ships. 

I  have  set  on  my  heart  the  seal, 
I  have  vowed  by  the  powers  above 

I  will  fight  for  my  country's  weal, 
But  never  for  lady's  love  ! 


JOHN    BALLANTYNE,   AMERICAN. 

By  Helen   Campbell. 
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"  1"^  ATE  is  against  any  further  experi- 
f"*  ment,"  Ballantyne  said,  with  a  look 
*■  half  of  relief,  half  of  vexation,  as  he 
ran  through  the  letters  lying  by  his 
breakfast  plate  next  morning.  "  Morris  has 
had  a  sudden  summons  to  England,  — the 
death  of  some  man  who  has  left  him 
money,  and  he  has  been  cabled  for  to  go 
over  at  once  in  order  to  head  off  some 
complications  likely  to  arise  if  he  is 
not  there.  It  is  curious  that  this  should 
happen  ;  but  do  you  know,  I  am  relieved  ? 
The  thought  of  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  weighed  upon  me,  and  the 
more  I  heard  of  his  methods  the  less  I 
cared  to  watch  them  in  person.  In  short, 
I  regard  myself  as  delivered  from  the 
burden  laid  on  me  by  a  hasty  promise, 
and  shall  stay  on  here  and  do  the  piece 
of  work  I  had  planned  to  do  there." 

"Then  let  it  be  here  with  me  as  much 
as  possible,"  Mrs.  LeBaron  said  warmly. 
"  Plymouth  is  good  working  ground,  and 
you  can  study  up  the  Colonial  back- 
ground as  well  as  listen  to  more  war 
stories  from  Nathan,  who  is  as  absorbed 
in  telling  as  you  in  listening.  Here  he 
is  now,  and  he  will  beg  you  to  stay,  if 
begging  be  necessary." 

"  It  is  not,  I  assure  you,"  Ballantyne 
said  heartily,  rising  as  the  stately  head  of 
Col.  Allen  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
where  he  paused  a  moment  with  a  look 
backward  at  the  child  who  had  followed 
him.  Already  he  seemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  new  life,  and  he  watched  the 
whole  family  with  wonder  at  the  utter 
difference  in  their  life  and  any  he  had 
ever  known. 

A  nephew  of  Mrs.  LeBaron,  the  son  of 
her  oldest  brother  and  nearly  her  own 
age,  Col.  Allen,  had  come  down  a  few 
weeks  before  with  his  family,  —  a  quiet 
wife  who  adored  him,  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  in  Harvard,  and  two  daugh- 
ters barely  beyond  childhood.    Col.  Allen 
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himself,  though  judge  in  one  of  the 
Boston  courts,  preferred  the  former  title, 
cleaving  to  every  recollection  of  war 
days,  and  passionately  loyal  to  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  fought.  A  brilliant 
talker,  he  found  in  Ballantyne  an  ardent 
listener  to  every  scrap  of  reminiscence, 
and  they  spent  hours  together  daily. 

Up  to  this  time  Ballantyne  had  hap- 
pened to  meet  but  few  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  struggle,  and  he  had  marvelled 
often  at  the  oblivion,  almost  total,  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  it  all.  To 
bury  bitterness  was  well,  yet  it  seemed  to 
him  that  even  the  memory  of  the  cause 
had  died  out,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion growing  up  had  small  knowledge  of 
its  meaning,  and  small  honor  for  those 
who  survived.  But  for  these  sons  at 
least,  his  conclusion  might  be  altered. 
They  were  a  different  order  from  most  of 
the  Harvard  men  he  had  happened  to 
meet ;  simpler,  more  in  earnest,  and  de- 
voted to  the  father,  who  seemed  rather 
elder  brother  and  friend  than  parent. 

To  go  over  the  whole  background  in 
the  light  of  knowledge  like  his,  to  find 
day  after  day  what  love  and  loyalty  lived 
in  him  and  what  supreme  faith  for  the 
future  he  had  battled  for,  ruled  his  life 
and  thought,  was  for  Ballantyne  an  ele- 
ment that  gave  at  last  to  his  own  con- 
trary and  vexing  impressions  the  form 
they  had  lacked.  No  matter  how  Philis- 
tinism or  mammon  might  come  upper- 
most, what  flaws  show  themselves  at  will, 
and  the  whole  structure  even  at  moments 
seem  toppling  to  its  fall,  below,  strong  and 
sure,  were  the  foundations  built  on  ever- 
lasting right. 

"When  need  came,  the  men  were 
there.  When  need  comes  again,  their 
places  will  be  filled  as  well,"  the  Colonel 
said,  with  a  lifting  of  the  gray  head  that 
showed  itself  ready  still  for  the  storming 
of  any    forlornest    hope.     "The    South 
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knows  it  all  now.  They  were  glorious 
fighters.  I  bow  to  the  memory  of  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson.  They  were  pa- 
triots both,  and  they  know  now  where 
their  blunder  was." 

"  But  Morris,  you  know  him  Mrs. 
LeBaron  tells  me,"  said  Ballantyne,  "  in- 
sists that  the  Massachusetts  element,  for 
instance,  was  chiefly  dilettante.  It  was  a 
fashion  to  join  a  regiment,  and  they  flocked 
like  so  many  sheep  after  a  leader." 

"A  fashion?"  Col.  Allen  said,  his  deep 
voice  deeper  than  ever.  "  It  was  a  fash- 
ion that  led  Robert  Shaw  and  Theodore 
Winthrop  to  their  death,  and  buried  one 
under  the  negroes  who  filled  that  trench 
at  Fort  Wagner ;  a  fashion  that  made  our 
best  ready  for  death  on  the  battle-field 
or  starvation  in  rebel  prisons.  These 
men  sacrificed  more  in  one  hour  than 
this  dog  will  do  in  a  lifetime  of  mouthing." 

"  Father  !  "  Charles  Allen  interposed, 
"  that  is  a  little  steep,  you  know." 

"How  should  he  know,  coming  here 
when  it  was  all  over,  what  it  had  meant? 
And  how  dare  he  pose  as  teacher  and 
leader  when  he  has  only  a  sneer  for  the 
one  holy  thing  in  this  mammon-loving 
century?"  returned  his  father  hotly. 
"  Straight  through  every  shame  we  have 
known,  political  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion, trust  betrayed,  honor  a  name,  lying 
the  foundation  of  success,  I  fall  back  on 
what  has  been,  and  what  will  be.  The 
stream  flows  deep,  I  care  not  what  sticks 
and  straws,  what  carrion  even,  float  on 
its  surface  ;  its  water  is  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations." 

" '  Triumphant  Democracy,'  "  said  the 
younger,  but  his  eyes  belied  the  slight 
sarcasm  of  his  tone. 

"  That  demonstration  may  pass,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  It  is  a  mere  cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo, well  crowed  and  reassuring  per- 
haps for  those  who  are  tempted  to  believe 
midnight  a  permanent  state,  but  the 
merest  material  satisfaction  in  huge 
crops,  long  railroad  lines,  bonanza  farms, 
and  big  fortunes.  The  real  America  is 
not  there,  any  more  than  the  typical 
American  is  embodied  in  Jay  Gould." 

"  That  typical  American  lingers  in  the 
background,"  said  Charles  Allen. 

"  Not  a  very  remote  one,  my  boy. 
Turn  to  Lincoln,  if  you  want  one.     It  is 


his  name  that  means  the  promise  of  more 
like  him,  and  there  are  men  in  our  midst 
to-day,  going  their  quiet  way,  who  in 
any  crisis  would  show  what  power  simple 
right  carries  with  it.  When  the  roll  is 
called  they  will  answer." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  Ballantyne  re- 
plied. "  But  in  the  mean  time,  here  are 
a  thousand  forms  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, and  all  culminating  with  either  un- 
consciousness or  entire  ignoring  of  their 
existence.  Your  labor  question  is  as 
serious  as  the  English,  and  you  have  not 
yet  begun  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
general  discontent  and  revolt." 

"  And  I  doubt  if  we  shall  fully  till 
blood  has  been  spilled,"  said  Col.  Allen. 
"We  are  a  curiously  indifferent  people, 
easy-going  and  careless  to  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  but  when  we  rouse,  in  the  end  we 
learn  and  remember.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  old  words,  '  without  shed- 
ding blood  is  no  remission  of  sins.'  It  is 
a  clarifying,  if  nothing  else.  I  tell  you, 
Ballantyne,  you  need  not  fear." 

"  I  am  speaking  from  a  multitude  of 
impressions,"  Ballantyne  began*. 

"  You  need  more  time,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  have  scampered  through  the  country, 
and  have,  I  know,  a  blue  book  of  facts 
and  impressions,  but  you  must  live  on  and 
settle  to  your  own  work  before  you  come 
to  any  knowledge  that  will  bear  fruit  in 
life.  I  look  to  you,  to  my  boys  here,  to 
every  young  fellow  whose  very  scoff  at  the 
shame  of  things  is  a  promise  of  better 
doings,  to  give  us  the  text  we  must  live 
by.  It  is  war  still,  but  it  may  be  made  a 
bloodless  victory.  Here  is  something  you 
must  let  me  repeat,  —  words  spoken  by 
one  who  fought  and  who  remembers." 

The  Colonel  paused  a  moment,  and  his 
eyes  lightened  as  he  went  on  :  — 

"  <  Through  our  great  good  fortune,  in 
our  youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with 
fire.  It  was  given  us  to  learn  at  the  out- 
set that  life  is  a  profound  and  passionate 
thing.  While  we  are  permitted  to  scorn 
nothing  but  indifference,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  undervalue  the  worldly  rewards 
of  ambition,  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  beyond  and  above  the  gold  fields 
the  snowy  heights  of  honor,  and  it  is  for 
us  to  bear  the  report  to  those  who  come 
after  us.'  " 
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"  What  an  old  war-horse  it  is  !  "  Charles 
Allen  said  with  a  laugh,  but  his  hand 
seeking  his  father's  nervous,  sinewy  one, 
with  the  instinctive  sympathy  that  united 
them.  "  It  is  frightfully  bad  form,  you 
know,  to  care  for  anything  so  much  as 
you  care  just  for  being  alive  to-day,  on 
American  soil." 

"  Thank  God  that  I  am,  and  that  it  is 
my  birthright !  "  the  Colonel  said  solemnly, 
and  walked  away,  too  greatly  moved  for 
further  words. 

"  I  wish  I  could  look  at  it  all  with  your 
eyes,"  young  Allen  said,  as  they  rose  from 
the  rocks  where  they  had  been  sitting 
and  continued  the  interrupted  walk.  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  too  cock-sure,  and  that  is 
the  tendency  of  the  wholesale  faith  we 
have  come  up  in.  Rather  that  though 
than  the  wholesale  running  down  that 
some  of  our  men  seem  to  think  is  the 
only  correct  thing." 

"And  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
have  encountered  in  America,"  said 
Ballantyne  as  they  turned  toward  the 
house,  adding  with  a  little  shake  of  the 
head,  "  Never  mind  explaining.  You 
could  not  make  it  plain  any  more  than  I 
could  comprehend,  and  I  must  get  to 
work  at  a  pile  of  letters." 

Before  one  of  them  he  sat  long,  writ- 
ing now  and  then  a  few  lines,  then  tearing 
the  page,  and  once  more  going  over  the 
closely  filled  sheet.  It  was  from  Miss 
Ryde,  and  after  the  usual  record  of  their 
life  which  she  gave  him  from  week  to 
week,  went  on  : 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  nearing 
when  you  may  and  must.  As  I  watch 
Marion,  it  becomes  plainer  to  me  daily 
that  she  has  less  and  less  interest  in  the 
England  she  had  determined  to  adopt, 
and  more  and  more  drawing  toward  the 
country  she  forsook.  She  has  had  a 
sheaf  of  strange  experiences  here, 
which  she  must  tell  you  herself.  For 
the  rest,  I  am  certain  that  if  you  write, 
it  will  clarify  the  whole  turbid  and  per- 
plexing state  of  things,  and  give  her 
the  power  to  decide  that  she  needs; 
but  as  to  that,  you  are  final  judge,  and 
you  only." 

Ballantyne  rose  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  striving  to  look  dispas- 


sionately at  the  question,  and  to  once 
more  affirm  that  waiting  the  full  lime 
must  be  best.  But  the  longing  to  speak 
was  upon  him.  No  reasoning  could  stifle 
it,  and  why  should  it  be  stifled?  The 
year  was  wellnigh  at  an  end.  At  least 
he  would  write  as  the  mood  demanded 
and  compelled,  and  if  strength  came, 
tear  the  letter  to  shreds  as  he  had  torn 
many  another  in  the  long  months  of 
silence.  He  sat  down,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  wrote  absorbedly ;  then,  without 
hesitation,  folded  the  sheets,  sealed 
them  in  their  envelope,  and  going  out 
dropped  the  letter  in  the  post.  If  harm 
came,  harm  must.  The  time  of  silence 
had  ended.  Between  him  and  the  date 
of  sailing,  only  a  few  weeks  intervened, 
and  whether  Marion  replied  or  not,  at 
least  she  knew  that  the  appointed  time 
would  find  him  there. 

In  the  life  that  came  in  later  days, 
there  was  always  a  little  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty in  Ballantyne's  mind  as  he  tried 
to  recall  the  precise  disposition  of  this 
time  in  which  he  seemed  to  live  two 
lives  :  one,  active,  eager,  absorbed  in  his 
work  and  in  the  unfailing  charm  of  the 
long  evenings  of  talk  and  reminiscence ; 
the  other  in  which  he  seemed  to  walk 
side  by  side  with  Marion,  to  think  her 
thought,  even  to  hear  her  voice,  protest- 
ing or  yielding.  He  grew  restless  at  last, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  from  Percival 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  last  in  the  com- 
munity on  the  mountain. 

"  It  is  not  a  good-by,"  he  said,  as 
Mrs.  LeBaron  looked  at  him  smiling,  yet 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  feel  certain  that 
you  will  see  me  much  sooner  than  you  fancy 
now.  It  is  all  a  sort  of  dream  at  pres- 
ent, but  I  shall  wake  in  time  to  know  where 
my  feet  really  are.  I  shall  cable  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  when  on  the  other  side 
—  not  arrival,  but  the  thing  you  want  most 
to  know.  Send  no  doubts  with  me,  and 
now  —  only,  auf  wiedersehen.  You  have 
been  very  good  to  me,  dear  friend,  and  I 
am  grateful." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  how  the  mind  of 
that  foolish  girl  will  work,"  she  said 
half  aloud,  "but  there  is  a  shadow 
over  it  all;  and  if  I  were  superstitious, 
I  should  say,  some  disaster  close  upon 
him.     At   least   I    will    not    help    it   by 
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brooding    or    forecasting"  ;    and  with   a 
sigh  she  turned  to  her  work. 

XVII. 

Miss  Ryde  had  taken  her  place  behind 
the  tall  coffee  urn  of  her  breakfast-table, 
and  looked  impatiently  toward  the  open 
windows  through  which  the  light  wind  of 
early  September  blew  softly,  bringing 
with  it  the  scent  of  ingathering  harvests 
and  that  fainter  one  of  earthiness  that 
carries  in  it  the  threat  of  falling  leaf 
and  fading  flower,  and  naked  tossing 
branches ;  "  bare  ruined  choirs,  where 
once  the  swreet  birds  sang." 

To-day  such  hour  seemed  far  remote. 
Green  and  silent  stretches  of  turf  swept 
far  under  long  vistas  of  shadowing  trees. 
On  the  gray  front  of  the  old  house  the 
sunshine  fell  warm,  as  it  had  fallen 
on  generation  after  generation  of  dead 
and  gone  Hetheringtons,  and  in  the 
ancient  garden  at  the  side,  with  clipped 
fanciful  forms  of  box  and  sweet  old 
flowers  whose  names  the  modern  gar- 
dener knoweth  not,  walked  a  pair  at 
whose  figures  Barbara  Ryde  looked  with 
a  sniff  of  scorn. 

"The  men  are  mad,  quite  mad,"  she 
said.  "Jane,  go  and  say  to  Miss  Lacy 
and  Mr.  Beresford  that  I  am  here  and 
waiting." 

Jane,  the  inflexible,  had  properly  no 
place  in  the  breakfast-room,  but  her  tactily 
conceded  rights  included  the  privilege  of 
oversight  of  the  teakettle,  and  a  short 
space  in  whickshe  waged  silent  and  deter- 
mined war  with  the  butler,  who  resented 
with  never-assuaged  fury  her  claim  to 
the  post-bag,  swelling  like  a  turkey  cock 
as  he  handed  it  to  her,  and  retreating  for 
what  might  be  called  a  supressed  but  no 
less  furious  gobble  of  protest  in  his  own 
private  quarters. 

Miss  Ryde  smiled  grimly  as  she 
watched  the  familiar  pantomime,  and 
having  received  the  bag  which  she  un- 
locked herself,  repeated  her  order,  in  the 
mean  time  going  over  the  pile  of  letters, 
rising  to  distribute  them  to  the  various 
places  with  a  running  comment  as  she 
went. 

"  Beresford,  two  duns  and  seven  invi- 
tations.    Norris,  five  from   the    maddest 


of  his  Social  Democratic  Federation 
lunatics.  I  know  by  the  extraordinary 
writing,  and  the  rest  his  general  series  of 
adorers  and  inviters  in  all  directions. 
Eleanor,  much  the  same.  Marion, 
ha!" 

Miss  Ryde  paused,  and  a  look  of  sur- 
prise replaced  by  one  of  satisfaction  was 
on  her  face. 

"  So  !  John  has  come  to  his  senses  at 
last !  "  she  said.  "  He  should  have  done 
this  or  he  could  have  done  it  months 
ago.  It  is  well  perhaps  as  it  is.  From 
the  thickness  he  appears  to  have  made 
up  for  lost  time.  Ha,  Beresford  !  Will 
you  never  learn  that  water  being  put  over 
fire  at  a  fixed  time,  in  a  fixed  way,  boils 
at  a  fixed  minute,  and  that  you  who  must 
have  tea  after  your  own  theory,  must  also 
conform  to  law  if  you  would  drink  it  after 
those  of  your  own  making?  " 

Mr.  Beresford  paused  in  the  window, 
and  rumpled  again  the  fiery  hair  which 
seemed  to  have  just  emerged  from  a 
similar  process,  eyeing  her  at  the  same 
time  with  a  certain  subdued  defiance, 
but  he  spoke  no  word. 

"  Where  is  Marion?"  Miss  Ryde  asked 
after  a  moment  in  which  she  smiled 
wickedly. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  madam, 
under  the  eglantine,  and  just  turning  to 
come  in." 

"  Where  you  drove  her  with  another 
proposal,  Beresford.  How  many  does 
this  make?" 

"Six,"  returned  Beresford,  undaunted. 
"  I  shall  make  it  in  the  end." 

"  Idiot !  "  said  Miss  Ryde,  in  her  most 
composed  tone.  "  Lunatic,  fool,  and 
blind  !  Can  you  not  see  she  has  other 
thoughts  in  that  head  of  hers?  " 

"  Perfectly,  madam,  but  that  does  not 
exclude  a  few  more.  I  propose  to  leave 
with  her  clear  and  absolute  understand- 
ing that  if  she  finds  it  agreeable  to  play 
football  with  the  heart  of  Beresford,  it  is 
entirely  at  her  disposition.  I  do  not  as 
yet  seem  to  have  made  this  perfectly 
clear,  but  I  do  not  despair." 

"  Football !  "  returned  Miss  Ryde,  pink 
with  indignation.  "Will  you  never  un- 
derstand that  whether  the  thing  of  rub- 
ber you  call  a  heart  is  in  you  or  not, 
makes  no  atom  of  difference  to  her?  " 
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"  The  thing  of  rubber  has  at  least  one 
good  point,  madam.  What  it  encircles 
it  holds  firm." 

"  Yes,  till  something  subtler  has  done 
its  work,  and  the  band  snaps  when  most 
needed.  Your  simile  was  ill-chosen, 
Beresford.  I  have  gone  back  to  ribbons 
for  my  letters  and  so  renounced  one 
more  modern  inadequacy.  So,  Marion, 
you  are  there  at  last?  " 

Marion  came  lightly  in,  met  by  one  of 
Beresford's  most  sweeping  bows. 

"'My  lady  comes  at  last,'"  he  said. 
"There  sits  Radamanthia,  and  the  water 
boils." 

"  It  sounds  like  immediate  execution. 
Indeed,  we  are  too  bad  to  have  kept  you 
waiting  so,"  Marion  said,  smiling  softly 
as  she  met  Miss  Ryde's  contented  look,  a 
look  that  always  came  when  it  fell  upon 
her.  She  kissed  her  as  she  spoke,  and 
Miss  Ryde  shook  her  head  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way  as  if  to  emphasize  a  general 
theory  as  to  follies  of  that  nature,  and 
Marion  passed  to  her  place,  a  sudden 
rising  and  ebbing  of  color  being  the  only 
token  of  surprise  as  she  looked  at  the 
superscription  on  her  letter. 

Beresford  had  eyed  it  with  sudden 
interest  and  watched  her  jealously,  piling 
her  plate  with  cold  meats  from  the  side- 
board, and  more  and  more  urgent  as  he 
saw  what  slight  interest  breakfast  had  for 
her.  She  answered  him  as  usual,  the 
mixture  of  persiflage  and  seriousness  that 
constituted  their  daily  intercourse ;  but 
there  was  a  look  in  the  little  man's  eyes 
as  she  finally  rose  that  brought  sudden 
compunction  to  the  keen  ones  that  rested 
on  him. 

"  It  is  dead  earnest,"  Miss  Ryde 
thought.  "  Poor  Beresford  !  Well,  I  am 
not  certain  he  does  not  deserve  it,  but  it 
is  hard  none  the  less." 

"  Come  here  by  me,"  she  said  abruptly. 
"Beresford,  did  you  know  Lord  Auberon 
had  proposed  to  Marion?  " 

"  D — n  him,"  Beresford  said  under  his 
breath. 

"  I  should  be  perfectly  reconciled  to 
such  a  conclusion,"  Miss  Ryde  said 
calmly ;  "  if  it  were  Benners  or  Marston, 
or  the  other  one  that  made  his  bid  for 
her  money.  She  has  even  more  now,  for 
some  old  Quaker  who  died  the  other  day 


left  her  all  he  had,  in  addition  to  the 
comfortable  sum  she  owns  already.  But 
Lord  Auberon  is  another  matter.  He  has 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  soul.  He 
thinks  and  feels,  and  would  worship  her. 
She  grows  more  lovely  every  day." 

"  I  know  it,"  Beresford  said  with  a 
groan.  "  I  have  eyes  if  I  am  forty-eight, 
and  I  find  a  sensitive  spot  still  in  the 
thing  of  rubber." 

Miss  Ryde  put  out  her  hand,  and  her 
friendliest  look  was  upon  him. 

"Don't  you  see,"  she  said,  "that  the 
enchantment  is  over?  Marion  is  as 
American  to-day  as  John  Ballantyne. 
That  is  what  the  year  has  done  for  her, 
and  I  am  glad  for  it." 

"  It  is  entirely  your  fault,"  Beresford 
said  in  sudden  wrath.  "  You  have  rid- 
dled everything  with  that  tongue  of  yours, 
till  nothing  remained  sacred  or  honor- 
able or  worthy  any  more.  Yet  one  year 
ago  she  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  Englishwoman." 

"And  more  shame  to  her  if  I  do  say 
it,"  returned  Miss  Ryde.  "  But  then  no 
less  shame  to  me  and  to  you,  and  all  fools 
who  would  have  had  it  last.  To  tickle 
our  fancy  and  her  own,  is  she  to  re- 
nounce her  birthright,  and  have  no  sense 
of  what  father  land  and  mother  country 
mean?  She  wanted  the  permanent,  the 
unshifting,  Heaven  help  her  !  There  is 
but  one  permanent  and  unshifting,  and 
its  home  is  under  skies  neither  your  eyes 
nor  mine  are  to  see  yet,  Beresford." 

"Then  she  is  going  back?  You  don't 
mean —     Is  it  Ballantyne  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  Ballantyne,"  Miss  Ryde 
said.  "  And  now,  Ashton  Beresford,  hold 
your  tongue  and  go  your  way  in  peace." 
And  with  sudden  remorse  at  her  own 
unguarded  speech,  she  turned  abruptly 
from  him  and  left  the  room. 

Marion  in  the  mean  time  had  left  the 
house  and  was  making  her  way  to  a  deep 
retreat  far  down  the  wood,  where  a  group 
of  mighty  beeches  swept  the  ground  with 
their  branches  and  made  a  retreat  secure 
and  inviolable.  In  the  curving  hollow 
of  one  a  back  had  been  constructed, 
forming  a  seat  with  ample  space  for  two. 
Here  she  sat  down  and  for  a  moment 
looked  silently  at  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
Then    with    passionate    tenderness    she 
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pressed  it  to  eyes  and  lips,  and  slowly 
opening  it  touched  the  pages  softly 
as  if  for  caress,  and  read  :  — 

"  I  had  said  to  myself,  my  Marion,  for 
my  Marion  you  are  forever,  no  matter 
what  will  of  yours  may  still  lie  between, 
that  no  word  should  go  from  me  to  you 
till  I  stood  again  in  your  presence  and 
could  know  what  the  year  had  wrought 
or  left  unaccomplished.  But  the  sudden 
pressure  of  events,  that  shall  have  no 
room  here,  has  made  me  turn  to  you  to- 
night with  inexpressible  longing,  and  I 
write  and  must  write  some  things  that 
will  not  wait  for  speech.  With  you  be- 
fore me,  I  should  be  blind  and  deaf  to 
anything  but  the  one  demand.  I  want 
the  details,  the  few  that  needs  words,  dis- 
posed of  beforehand.  Till  now  I  have 
held  to  my  agreement.  You  will  forgive 
me  if  a  few  days  before  the  year  ends,  I 
reach  across  this  space  that  lies  between. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  have  found  this 
time  of  wandering  up  and  down,  seeking 
to  understand  this  life  that  drew  me 
here,  an  easy  one?  Not  a  day  but  has 
held  its  moments,  more  often  its  hours, 
when  my  pledge  to  you  has  seemed 
simple  madness ;  when  one  touch  of 
your  hand,  one  look  into  your  eyes, 
would  have  meant  all  that  life  can  ever 
hold  of  happiness. 

"  Now  before  I  try  to  tell  you  what 
these  months  have  meant,  you  must  know 
that  I  have  no  argument  for  my  own  hope 
and  desire,  that  you  may  not  use  with 
equal  force  for  your  own.  I  realize  this  so 
fully  that  I  hold  myself  ready  for  any 
compromise  that  will  best  meet  your  own 
need  and  wish.  Where  you  are  is  my 
country,  my  home,  yet  you  know  and  I 
know  how  deep  is  the  faith  that  brought 
me  here,  and  how  I  long  to  have  your 
thought  towards  it  as  mine.  And  now 
let  me  write,  as  I  can,  what,  as  the  year 
ends,  I  find  to  be  its  summary. 

"  I  shall  not  seek  to  give  here  in  de- 
tail the  strange  impressions  of  those  first 
months  at  home.  You  know  through 
the  letters  to  Miss  Ryde,  that  I  travelled 
constantly,  and  in  many  States,  with 
fullest  access  to  every  phase  of  life,  from 
the  factory  hand  or  the  hod-carrier  up  to 
the  millionnaire.  For  months  I  have  to 
confess  that  the  situation  seemed  to  me 


infinitely  worse  than  anything  in  England, 
because  here  a  great  thought  seemed 
hopelessly  overlaid  by  aims  that  meant 
only  the  pursuit  of  the  merely  material 
advantage. 

"  In  England,  where  the  same  sordid- 
ness  and  encompassing  power  of  the 
mercantile  spirit  is  often  one's  despair, 
is  the  more  and  more  certain  fact  of  an 
enormous  movement  towards  liberty  and 
higher  aims.  For  such  aims  I  seemed 
here  to  search  in  vain.  Here  and  there 
an  individual  stood  for  simple  sincerity 
of  thought  and  life,  but  below  all  was  the 
unending  chink  of  the  dollar,  and  in  what 
is  called  society,  that  setting  apart  of  the 
few  from  the  many,  Anglomania  ruled, 
and  reversion  to  a  dying  type  seemed  the 
dearest  wish  of  those  who  had  forgotten, 
or  even  never  known,  the  meaning  of  the 
inheritance  they  failed  to  claim. 

"This  was  the  first  series  of  impres- 
sions, and  profound  melancholy  settled 
upon  me.  With  less  direct  knowledge 
perhaps,  I  saw  that  your  woman's  intuition 
had  given  you  this  phase  in  full,  and  knew 
why  you  had  left  it  behind  you,  and  sought 
in  the  older  home  the  substance  instead 
of  the  shadow.  But  gradually,  from  the 
crude  mass  of  unassorted  impressions, 
other  forms  arose,  undefined  still,  but  with 
promise  in  their  outline.  But  I  doubted 
much  if  the  life  an  American  citizen  should 
naturally  live  could  be  lived  either  in  the 
mart  or  in  the  midst  of  the  indifference 
and  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  which  seems 
one  result  of  the  present  form  of  educa- 
tion. 

"  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  went  to  the 
little  community,  details  of  which,  for 
many  reasons,  I  have  never  given.  It 
had  seemed  to  demonstrate  itself,  that  the 
individual  in  whom  faith  remained  must 
isolate  himself  and  live  his  life  apart  from 
the  mass,  since  a  machine  controlled 
politics,  and  for  thinker,  artist,  or  author 
retreat  was  the  sole  resource  in  a  society 
that  cared  only  nominally  for  their  doings. 

"  Such  conclusion  had  come  to  the 
head  of  the  community ;  a  man  of  singu- 
lar power  in  many  directions,  who  sought 
to  bring  about  him  a  group  of  like  mind, 
and  who  had  a  species  of  monastery  in 
the  country,  yet  near  enough  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  in  New  York.     Here 
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all  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State 
were  to  be  lived  out,  and  the  ideal  made 
the  substance  of  daily  thought  and  work. 

"  For  a  time,  sceptically  as  I  watched 
it  all,  it  even  seemed  to  me  that  in  life 
of  this  nature  might  be  the  solution  for 
all.  Then  as  fuller  knowledge  came,  its 
deep  and  utter  selfishness  grew  more  and 
more  apparent.  So  far  from  making 
loyalty  more  possible,  it  rendered  dis- 
loyalty inevitable.  From  every  common 
need  and  want  was  entire  separation. 
Family  life  had  no  place.  Contempt,  crit- 
icism, cold  aloofness,  hedged  us  about. 
With  this  I  saw  also  much  of  society,  and 
now  and  then  had  glimpses  of  better  life 
underlying  it  and  plain  in  faces  that  I 
encountered  here  and  there. 

"  It  became  certain  that  this  man  Morris 
had  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  that  still 
remained,  and  his  summary  of  every 
struggle  since  the  War  of  Indepedence  as 
a  mere  fight  for  easiest  methods  of  filling 
the  treasury  came  to  be  to  me  mere 
froth  and  dogmatism.  With  all  the  good 
that  went  with  his  scheme  went  always  a 
fatal  ignoring  of  any  but  the  individual 
right.  The  many  were  mere  canaille,  and 
went  to  their  own  place.  The  '  Brother- 
hood of  the  Heights '  had  no  place  for 
those  who  must  dwell  in  the  valley,  and 
against  such  separation  I  revolted  more 
and  more.  It  was  the  daily  observation 
of  a  selfish  absorption,  often  unconscious, 
but  pervading  the  entire  scheme,  that 
brought  me  by  degrees  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  natural  living  among  men ; 
and  when  this  was  plain  again,  though 
its  methods  were  still  filled  with  difficul- 
ties, I  left  them  for  a  time,  and  at  my 
cousin's  old  home  found  an  American,  so 
ardent,  so  simple  and  sincere,  that  sud- 
denly I  saw  that  under  the  Philistine  garb 
that  this  century  of  material  effort  has 
woven  and  ordained  for  most,  the  same 
heart  might  often  beat. 

"  In  him,  in  his  sons,  in  those  who  came 
and  went  with  him,  I  saw  that  if  money 
sometimes  meant  much,  honor  and  loyalty 
meant  more,  and  that  in  the  mass  I  had 
doubted  or  scorned  or  feared  lay  dormant 
a  faith  and  an  abounding  energy,  that  in 
any  crisis  would  unite  as  one  and  meet 
the  call  for  sacrifice,  for  death  if  needed. 
You   and    I  alike  have  called  it  crude, 


shifting,  uncertain,  ignoble.  You  and  I 
have  felt  together  that  the  Republic,  save 
as  a  name,  had  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  and 
lay  prone  under  the  wheels  of  the  enormous 
Juggernaut,  the  political  machine,  in  which 
the  Irishman,  incapable  of  rule  at  home, 
finds  with  surprised  delight  a  kingdom 
where  his  reckless,  conscienceless  impulses 
are  allowed  fullest  play.  He  dominates 
the  cities.  He  does  not  dominate  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

"  Our  healing  lies  yet  in  shadow,  but 
it  is  near.  Neither  in  democracy  nor  in 
aristocracy  can  it  be  found,  but  in  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  thousands  who 
watch  the  voice  will  speak,  and  a  wider, 
wiser  humanity  begin.  What  we  want, 
but  here  are  words  that  speak  more 
clearly  than  mine,  the  need  and  the  out- 
come ;  words  of  an  American  noblest  of 
all,  for  they  are  Lowell's  :  — 

" '  What  we  want  is  an  active  class,  who 
will  insist,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  we  shall  have  a  country  whose  great- 
ness is  measured  not  only  by  its  square 
miles,  its  number  of  yards  woven,  of  hogs 
packed,  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised ;  not 
only  by  its  skill  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
body,  but  also  by  its  power  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  soul ;  a  country  which  shall 
be  as  great  morally  as  it  is  materially  ;  a 
country  whose  very  name  shall  not  only, 
as  it  now  does,  stir  us  as  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  but  shall  call  out  all  that  is 
best  within  us,  by  offering  us  the  radiant 
image  of  something  better  and  nobler 
and  more  enduring  than  we ;  of  some- 
thing that  shall  fulfil  our  own  thwarted 
aspirations,  when  we  are  but  a  handful  of 
forgotten  dust  in  the  soil  trodden  by  a 
race  whom  we  shall  have  helped  to  make 
more  worthy  of  their  inheritance  than  we 
ourselves  had  the  power,  I  might  almost 
say  the  means  to  be.' 

"My  Marion,  it  is  this  life  I  would 
live.  It  is  this  life  I  would  have  you  love 
and  share.  Come  back  with  me,  to  your 
own,  dearest  child  of  a  race,  whose  love 
for  country  never  slackened,  and  whose 
faith  is  no  less  living  in  you  whose  despair 
has  been  the  noble  despair  of  a  noble 
soul.  Feel  it  still  you  may,  perhaps  must, 
but  in  moments  only.  The  hope  of  the 
nations,  the  hope  of  every  waiting  soul, 
is  here.     I  am  coming  for  you.     You  will 
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return  with  me,  and  here  in  the  old  home, 
in  that  noblest  city  that  noblest  feet  have 
trod,  whose  air,  no  matter  what  earthy 
damps  and  mists  may  rise,  still  throbs 
with  great  thoughts  and  glorious  acts, 
there  we    shall  live  and  work,  secure  in 


the  faith  that  the  foundations  laid  by 
steady  hands  and  minds  that  could  not 
falter  endure  and  must  endure  forever. 
Come  home  with  me,  my  Marion,  and  in 
coming  know  that  the  older  home  is  also 
ours,  and  that  both  are  our  inheritance." 


(  To  be  continued.} 
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By  John  White  Chadwick. 


C'E  sculptors  we,  and  on  our  solemn  dream 
The  image  dawns  of  perfect  things  to  be 
Whereat  we  labor  long  and  lovingly, 
Until  no  more  their  wonders  merely  seem, 
But  real  grow,  and  on  our  vision  gleam 

All  white  and  pure,  and  in  their  eyes  the  free 
Glad  look  of  souls  that  stand  rejoicingly 
Fall  in  the  light  of  God's  eternal  beam. 

Tis  bravely  said  ;  but  one  I  knew  too  well 
Who  so  conceived  and  with  unstinted  toil 

Worked  on  until  at  last,  half  blind  with  tears, 
Some  secret  flaw  his  whole  creation  spoil 

He  saw  too  late.     Alas,  the  wasted  years, 
And  in  those  eyes  the  auguries  of  hell ! 


MANHOOD    IN    ART. 


By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 


I  AM  not,  under  this  title  of  "  Manhood 
in  Art,"  to  write  an  essay  on  those 
famous  pictures  and  sculptures  of  the 
world  which  have  set  forth  the  idea  of  man- 
hood. Yet  even  if  the  reader  were  to  in- 
terpret my  title  in  this  way,  he  would  not 
go  far  astray.  Any  painting  or  sculpture 
which  has  given  the  world  a  noble,  sym- 
bolical idea  of  true  manhood  speaks  to  us 
of  the  manhood  which  called  it  into  being. 
A  man  can  produce  only  what  he  is.  Men 
do  not  gather  figs  of  thistles. 

There  is  a  curious  hue  and  cry  to-day 
among  artists  and  art  critics,  about  "  art 
for  art's  sake."  What  do  men  mean  by 
this?  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  quarter  of  these 
criers  know  themselves  what  they  mean. 
It  is  one  of  those  catch-phrases  that  we 
take  as  we  do  a  cold,  half  unconsciously, 
and  which  makes  us  wretched.  The  great 
men  of  all  time  have  wrought  their  art 
for  God's  sake  and  for  the  saving  grace 
which  it  brings  to  humanity.  Keats  said, 
"  Beauty  for  truth's  sake."  He  meant  the 
same  thing.  That  was  a  sublime  saying  of 
Epictetus,  "  Wretch,  thou  carriest  about  a 
God  with  thee,  and  know'st  it  not."  Is  it 
not  the  high  office  of  art  to  reveal  to  every 
human  being  the  God  within,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  God  without? 

It  was  that  sensitive  apostle  of  the  in- 
ner life,  Amiel,  who  wrote  one  day  in  his 
diary :  "  Every  landscape  is  to  me,  as  it 
were,  a  state  of  the  soul."  Let  us  have 
no  more  jugglery  with  words,  but  let  us 
speak  plainly  and  openly,  and  say  that  we 
love  and  practise  art  because  it  reveals  to 
us,  in  every  face  and  form  and  in  the 
universe,  the  divine  spirit.  It  leads  us 
a  little  closer  to  that  spirit. 

My  subject,  from  which  I  have  already 
wandered  a  little,  is  tempting,  and  must 
lead  me,  I  fear,  as  May  days  do,  into 
byways  and  hedges  ;  but  if  I  return  with 
some  sweet  wild  flower,  my  wandering 
may  not  be  lamented.  What  a  fallacy  it 
is  to  think  that  life  to-day  calls  for  less 
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heroic  effort  and  sacrifice  than  the  years 
from  1 86 1  to  1865  !  Those  years  did  in- 
deed try  men's  souls,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  present  hour,  provided  men  are 
tuned  to  its  problems  and  pledged  to 
their  solution.  And  how  are  we  to  solve 
these  terrible  social  problems?  The  artist 
may  say  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  problems.  Then  surely  he  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  art  of 
his  time.  The  great  artists  of  all  ages 
have  been  men  who  understood  their  own 
epoch.  It  is  only  the  petty  artist,  who 
reflects  the  base  and  frivolous  side  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  as  it  is  the  penny-a- 
liner  who  reflects  the  ignoble  and  frivolous 
phase  of  its  literature. 

There  have  been  examples  of  men  who 
have  done  good  work  in  art,  without  having 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  times, — the  "  Zeit 
Geist,"  as  the  Germans  call  it.  Notable 
among  those  was  Canova.  There  is  some- 
thing pitiful  about  his  talent,  to  me,  in 
spite  of  Byron's  high-sounding  praises. 
Byron  was  not  sufficently  real,  not  true 
enough,  essentially,  to  distinguish  pseudo- 
art  from  the  genuine  inspiration.  Have 
you  ever  seen  one  of  the  figures  of  Canova 
placed  beside  a  statue  from  the  hand  of 
Praxiteles  ?  Have  you  ever  placed  "  Childe 
Harold,"  fine  as  it  is,  beside  Wordsworth's 
"  Ode  to  Immortality,"  or  the  "  Ode  to  a 
Grecian  Urn "  by  Keats,  or  Shelley's 
"  Adonais"? 

The  history  of  great  art  is  the  history 
of  great  lives.  Given  a  statue  or  picture, 
and  one  may  determine  at  once  what 
kind  of  a  man  it  was  who  produced  it. 
This  is  a  scientific  fact,  as  true  as  that, 
given  a  bone,  the  scientist  can  reproduce 
the  entire  anatomy  of  an  animal  extinct 
ages  ago.  Is  not  this  a  tremendous  fact, 
one  that  ought  to  make  us  tremble  for 
our  creations  and  for  ourselves? 

"  Our  thoughts  are  moulding  unseen  spheres, 
And,  like  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
They  thunder  down  the  formless  years, 
And  ring  throughout  the  universe." 
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It  is  from  France  that  the  saying  has 
come,  "  Separate  art  from  religion."  To 
do  this,  you  must  separate  art  from  itself. 
Can  a  dismembered  art  be  great?  Our 
earliest  American  sculptors  followed  the 
blind  leading  of  blind  men,  Thorwaldsen, 
Canova,  and  his  school.  It  was  their 
thought  to  live  as  it  were  apart  from  the 
great  suffering  world.  We  have  already 
begun,  alas  !  to  take  down  the  monuments 
which  they  expected  to  endure  through- 
out time.  There  are  sculptors  in  America 
now  who  live  with  America  as  well  as  in 
it.  It  takes  courage  to  do  this;  but  it 
would  not  be  worthy  our  manhood  if  it 
did  not.  If  we  are  to  have  a  great  art, 
however,  we  must  not  give  our  students 
over  to  teachers  who,  while  versed  in  all 
past  arts,  are  ignorant  of  the  present  and 
blind  to  it.  How  can  men  help  us  if  they 
do  not  know  us  ?  Help  means  sympathy, 
and  sympathy  means  love.  The  love  of 
many  of  our  teachers  for  us  and  for  this 
great  noble  country  is  but  a  fancy  rather 
than  a  fact.  It  was  not  so  with  Lowell 
and  Emerson. 

Men  die  of  broken  hearts  to-day  as 
they  have  from  the  beginning.  They  die 
because  they  cannot  express  themselves. 
They  have  in  their  hearts  a  song  to  sing. 
It  may  be  a  color  song,  or  a  time  song, 
no  matter  what.  They  have  this  message 
to  deliver  to  their  fellow-men ;  but  those 
whom  we  appoint  as  censors  of  our  art 
tell  us  that  their  song  is  not  worth  listen- 
ing to.  How  do  they  know  their  song  is 
not  worth  listening  to  ?  They  are  so  buried 
in  the  dead  past,  in  old  prints  and  harp- 
sichords and  Gothic  figures,  that  they 
would  not  hear  the  trumpet  of  Gabriel. 
Oh  !  for  a  Victor  Hugo,  to  put  before  us 
a  new  "  Hernani,"  and  drive  the  mummies 
from  the  boards? 

That  was  an  eventful  scene  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Theatre  Francaise  in  1829. 
From  that  hour  reality  triumphed  over 
the  conventional  false  classicism,  which 
hung  like  a  wet  rag  about  every  new  in- 
spiration. When  the  two  forces  of  the 
past  and  present  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  who  would  not  like  to  come  into 
one  of  the  stalls  with  a  flaming  red  vest, 
as  Gautier  did  at  the  production  of  "  Her- 
nani," and  shock  the  fogies,  till  the  slow 
blood  is  made  to  flow  once  more  through 


their  dry  veins  ?  Let  us  speak  with  no 
lack  of  reverence  for  what  is  sacred  in 
the  past ;  but  the  living  present  is  rich 
with  manly  deeds.  We  are,  I  believe,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  art  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Are  we  not  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages?  Is  not  this  life 
and  art,  with  which  we  now  stand  face  to 
face,  the  consummation  of  all  art  and 
all  living?  Swinburne  says  somewhere, 
"Unto  each  man  his  handicraft,  unto 
each  his  crown,  the  just  fate  gives"  ;  and 
some  one  has  well  said  that  we  have  a 
right  to  the  expression  of  every  human 
soul.  Let  us  stand  out  for  this  right. 
Let  us  respect  the  potentiality  in  every 
human  being  to  express  something.  It 
is  for  this,  I  take  it,  that  America  was 
called  into  existence.  Let  no  past  fetter 
us.  The  veriest  wretch  who  feeds  some 
benumbing  piece  of  machinery  in  the 
noisy  room  of  a  manufacturing  town  has 
something  to  give  the  world.  It  may  be 
only  that  drop  of  his  hopeless  prison 
experience ;  but  no  matter  what  it  is, 
there  are  two  rights  which  must  be  served 
before  we  can  be  spiritually  free  or  actually 
just.  The  one  right  is  that  of  every  in- 
dividual to  express  himself,  and  the  other 
right  is  the  world's  claim  to  that  expres- 
sion. Little  did  men  dream,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  that  the  poor,  wretched, 
crippled  slave,  Epictetus,  had  something 
to  say  of  greater  import  than  all  the  patri- 
cians in  the  land.  We  have  not  yet  done 
with  slavery ;  we  have  only  advanced  a 
plane  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilized  living. 
Shall  we  not  find  out  what  manliness 
in  art  means,  if  we  can  discover  what  it 
is  in  life?  The  young  artist  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  within  him  that 
which  is  sacred  and  precious,  worth  striv- 
ing to  develop  with  that  high  faith  that 
belongs  to  youth  and  prophets.  To  be  a 
genuis  requires  not  only  divine  patience, 
but  daring.  No  critic  could  shut  off 
Shakespeare.  We  know  that  the  critics  of 
his  time  criticised  him  caustically;  but 
he  had  a  song  to  sing,  and  he  dared  to 
sing  it,  although  he  doubtless  knew  that 
his  technique  was  imperfect  and  his 
knowledge  limited.  It  took  faith  to 
launch  those  argosies  of  song.  Through 
faith  and  courage,  England  found  an 
articulate  voice  in  her  peasant  lad. 
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From  Shakespeare  my  mind  passes  — 
strangely  it  may  seem,  but  really  not 
inaptly  —  to  our  own  Gen.  Ulysses 
Grant.  He  had  something  to  tell  the 
world,  and  with  a  courage  that  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  every  living  man  he 
held  disease  and  death  back  until  his 
thought  had  found  complete  expression. 
So  it  has  been  with  great  men  always. 
Mrs.  Browning  has  put  the  thought  in  a 
most  definitive  way  in  her  sonnet :  — 

"  With  stammering  lips  and  insufficent  sound, 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
The  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 
With   dream   and  thought   and   feeling   inter- 
wound, 
And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 
With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height, 
Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 
From  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground. 
This  song  of  songs  I  struggle  to  outbear 
Through    portals  of    the   sense,   sublime    and 

whole, 
And  utter  all  myself  unto  the  air; 
But  if  I  did  it,  —  as  the  thunder  roll 
Breaks  its  own  cloud  —  my  flesh   will   perish 

there 
Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul." 

So  wrote  the  greatest  woman  poet  who 
has  lived  since  the  days  of  Sappho.  Let  us 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  thought  of  this 
sonnet ;  for  it  bears  directly  on  our  sub- 
ject. It  expresses  that  struggle  which 
every  artist  feels,  when  he  attemps  to 
deliver  aright  the  music  of  his  nature. 
The  world  imagines  that  his  music  is  given 
without  effort,  as  the  lark  sings.  But  as 
the  lark  soars  into  the  deep  blue  of 
heaven  and  sings,  is  he  not  making  his 
utmost  effort  to  rise  above  all  earthly 
things?  It  is  so  likewise  with  the  artist. 
Let  us  have  done  with  the  idea  that 
genius  gives  birth  to  its  creations  without 
labor.  Rather  is  it  born,  this  statue  or 
symphony,  with  an  agony  that  brings 
drops  of  sweat  from  the  brow. 

This  thought  of  the  labor  of  creation 
brings  us  to  another  element  which 
goes  to  the  making  up  of  manhood 
in  art,  namely,  the  element  of  sacrifice. 
This  is  the  very  soul  of  the  subject.  Sac- 
rifice, with  patience  and  daring,  makes 
the  trinity  complete.  Some  one  has  said 
that  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  min- 
ister to  the  body,  while  art  appeals  di- 
rectly to  the  soul.  Yet  the  eyes  of  sense 
and  the  eye  of  reason  in  a  man  work  in 


wondrous  harmony.  Browning  has  even 
dared  to  say,  "Not  a  soul  helps  sense  the 
more  than  sense  helps  soul."  But  in  the 
greatest  art  the  soul  dominates  the  sense. 
The  color  must  not  be  so  aggressive  that 
it  conceals  the  artist's  fine  attention. 
Equipoise  is  needed.  Indeed  the  first 
thing  that  speaks  to  us  in  a  great  work  of 
art  is  its  harmony,  and  harmony  implies 
proportion  and  symmetery.  Harmony  is 
not  born  with  us,  but  is  the  result  of  in- 
telligent living.  The  true  artist  is  one 
who  recognizes  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  universe,  and  compels,  in  his  own 
nature  and  its  expression,  a  kindred  har- 
mony. 

The  American  people  have  been  al- 
most inclined  to  look  upon  the  artist  as 
a  crank,  or  a  man  who  is  only  half  bal- 
anced. This  is  a  curious  misapprehen- 
sion. Genius  is  not  insanity,  as  some 
foolishly  claim.  The  men  who  have 
given  us  greater  insight  into  the  beauty 
of  the  two  worlds,  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual,  have  been  men  who  were  not 
less  but  more  sane  than  their  fellows. 
Longfellow,  indeed,  has  called  this  har- 
monious seeing  a  divine  insanity,  as  he 
says  in  "  Keramos  "  :  — 

"  The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds, 
That  never  falters  or  abates, 
But  labors  and  endures  and  waits, 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 
Or  what  it  cannot  find  creates." 

I  have  proven,  I  hope,  without  direct 
intention  of  doing  so,  that  the  great 
artist  is  a  roundly  developed  man.  To 
be  this  implies  a  rounded  order  of  living, 
and  that  the  artist  must  be  surrounded 
by  men  of  culture  and  great  heart,  mag- 
nanimous men.  Why  are  men  forever 
disputing  about  art,  as  to  what  it  is  and 
what  it  is  not?  The  great  minds  of  the 
world  have  defined  it  for  us  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  language ;  it  is  only  those 
who  hang  about  its  skirts,  never  reaching 
its  soul,  who  seem  mystified.  Francis 
Bacon  gave  as  good  a  definition  as  can 
be  well  found,  when  he  said  that  "  art  is 
man  added  to  nature."  The  great  in- 
spired artist  has  always  felt  his  genius  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  a  clearer  interpretation 
or  expression  of  the  divine  beauty  in  the 
universe. 
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The  greater  the  artist,  the  more  willing 
has  he  been  to  attribute  the  glory  to  God. 
No  great  art  has  come  into  existence  by 
means  oi  a  fraud.  Great  art  as  well  as 
great  artists  are  wholly  sincere.  What  is 
it  that  makes  Millet's  peasant  different 
from  the  thousand  imitations  of  him  that 
have  sprung  up  on  every  side?  One  is 
fact,  the  other  is  fancy.  The  tender,  ear- 
nest, religious  nature  of  the  great  French 
painter  loved  and  understood  the  meagre, 
overworked,  starved  life  of  this  marvel- 
lously patient  class.  Did  he  not  go 
down  and  talk  and  live  with  them,  and 
learn  every  phase  of  their  existence? 
Through  love  for  them  he  came  into 
closer  sympathy  with  them  than  any  other 
man.  Not  even  Victor  Hugo  has  done 
so  much  for  them  as  Millet ;  he  has  writ- 
ten their  history  in  a  way  that  can  never 
be  mistaken  or  forgotten.  He  has  told 
their  wrongs,  the  long-suffering  patience 
they  have  exhibited,  better  than  any  man 
of  his  time.  Truly,  as  Henry  Drummond 
says,  "  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world." 

Art,  then,  is  nature  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  man's  sympathetic  intelli- 
gence ;  and  great  art  is  nature  passed 
through  the  nature  of  a  great  man.  It  is 
this  to-day ;  it  was  this  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  Greece.  You  know 
the  great  artist  and  the  great  poet  by  his 
choice  of  subject.  It  may  be  the  whole 
expanse  of  heaven,  as  Michael  Angelo 
saw  it ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  setting  forth 
the  homely  beauty  of  a  little  field  flower, 
as  Burns  has  done  it.  You  know  it  by  its 
genuineness. 

"  Illusion,  underneath  there  lies 
The  common  life  of  every  day; 
Only  the  spirit  glorifies, 

With  its  own  tints,  the  sober  gray." 

We  cannot  have  too  great  a  respect 
or  too  much  admiration  for  great  works 
of  art  and  the  great  men  who  have  pro- 
duced them,  nor  can  we  care  too  tenderly 
for  the  children  and  the  young  men  who 
have  the  seeds  of  this  larger  inspiration 
sown  in  their  hearts.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  in  this  country,  when  the  State 
will  be  compelled,  by  a  concensus  of 
public  opinion,  to  endow  and  protect  its 
genius.  The  artistic  nature  has  in  itself 
enough   difficulties  to  overcome,  enough 


of  passion  and  impulse  to  be  subdued, 
without  having  to  contend  in  the  arena 
of  commercial  life  for  bare  necessities  of 
existence.  There  must  be  leisure  for  the 
working  out  of  the  great  thought.  Our 
cities,  with  all  their  intellectual  activity, 
are  still  far  behind  the  great  cities  of  the 
Old  World  in  a  genuine  appreciation  for 
art. 

Manliness  in  art,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  a  steady  determination  to  endure 
the  inevitable  hardships  that  attend  any 
great  effort.  It  means  the  shutting  out 
from  one's  life  of  many  alluring  pleasures. 
The  moment  an  artist  gives  himself  over 
to  the  benumbing  pleasure  of  sense,  that 
moment  he  ceases  to  be  a  great  artist, 
because  he  ceases  to  govern  himself.  In- 
telligence has  become  subordinate  to  its 
servant,  passion.  He  is  no  longer  an 
orderly  being.  Not  only  the  intellectual 
and  physical  being  begins  to  decay,  but 
the  spiritual  insight  into  nature  is  con- 
fused, and  soon  lauguishes ;  and  this  in- 
sight, as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  is 
the  artist's  supreme  vehicle  and  loftiest 
attainment.  The  spiritual  man  has  a 
grasp  upon  the  universe  that  Napoleon, 
with  his  armies  and  his  train  of  kings,  failed 
utterly  to  possess.  The  world  cannot  give 
a  man  this,  he  must  win  it.  Like  heaven, 
it  is  a  result,  not  a  reward.  A  man 
may  possess  it  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
life ;  he  may  be  ostensibly  a  slave,  and 
yet,  like  Epictetus,  one  of  the  kings  of 
thought.  A  man  may  also  possess  this 
genius  and  live  in  a  palace,  like  Marcus 
Aurelius,  surrounded  by  fawning  courtiers, 
with  an  empire  at  his  feet,  and  it  keeps 
him  unspotted  from  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs 
and  errors  of  the  day,  this  idea  that  an 
artist  is  a  child  of  the  senses,  or  that  he 
must  abandon  himself  to  them  to  attain 
success.  France  is  falling  into  decadence, 
because  her  virility  is  cankered  at  the 
heart  through  such  abandonment.  Turn 
from  the  perfervid,  sensual  art  of  the  Paris 
Salon,  to  the  lovely  and  temperate  art  of 
Greece.  It  is  like  turning  from  the 
gaudy  faces  and  bedizened  appearance  of 
the  women  who  haunt  the  London  streets 
at  night,  to  the  pure  and  innocent  faces 
of  the  primitive  virgins.  Dear  God  !  save 
us  from  a   like   decadence.     The   most 
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tragic  thought  in  all  such  falling  away  is 
that  the  decline  is  seldom  seen  or  real- 
ized by  the  nation  or  individual  which 
suffers  it.  If  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  to  the  impure  all  things  are 
impure  ?  We  must  set  aside,  at  once  and 
forever,  this  fallacy  that  from  an  impure 
nature  can  be  born  some  noble,  enduring 
art  product.  Just  as  surely  as  the  child 
bears  the  instinct  and  taint  of  its  parent, 
so  surely  does  the  picture  or  the  statue 
reveal  the  blemish  or  the  glory  of  its 
creator.  No  amount  of  jugglery  or  sleight 
of  hand  will  bring  sweet  roses  from  an 
unwholesome  weed.  Natural  law  holds 
in  the  spiritual  world  of  art. 

We  hear  it  said  to-day  that  there  is 
little  left  for  us  to  do  in  art.  Are  there 
no  stars  left  in  heaven  that  men  have 
not  fixed  and  counted  with  their  search- 
ing lenses? 

"  Who  shall  call  his  dream  fallacious, 
Who  has  searched  and  sought 
All  the  vast  and  unimagined 
Universe  of  thought?" 

Are  there  not  ten  thousand  times 
greater  opportunities  in  art  to-day  than 
there  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
things  ?  Do  we  not  stand  in  the  magnifi- 
cent result  of  an  evolution  so  extensive 
that  the  mind  can  hardly  grasp  it?  Is 
not  the  world  ours,  and  all  its  unspeakable 
treasures?  Men  go  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  and  bring  back  to  us  its 
wondrous  flora ;  travellers  to  the  heart  of 
Africa  bring  back  sights  and  sounds  that 
astound  us.  Above  and  beyond  this  are 
not  the  unspeakable  dreams  and  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world  opening  out  to  us 
each  hour?  Nothing  left  to  us  !  The 
man  who  does  not  find  modern  life  pic- 
turesque, either  does  not  know  it,  or  has 
not  the  picturesque  within  him ;  it  is  left 
out  of  his  composition  just  as  some 
men  are  born  crippled. 

Are  not  the  faces  of  our  American  peo- 
ple interesting?  Do  you  not  see  in  them 
the  working  out  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  the  race  ?  Is  the  human  heart, 
its  love,  its  passion,  its  hate,  its  ambition, 
and  its  aspiration,  different  from  the  heart 
of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  and  Greece  ? 

Have  we  not  won  for  art  a  new 
and  splendid    domain   in   the   school    of 


landscape  painting?  And  as  to  sculpture, 
is  it  true  that  there  is  no  reason  tor  its 
being  in  this  practical  and  mechanical 
age?  Have  not  the  ages  which  have 
been  mechanical  and  practical  produced 
great  and  enduring  arts?  Js  there  not 
left  for  us  the  most  sublime  and  consum- 
mate achievement  of  which  man  is  capa- 
ble, namely,  the  depiction  of  character, 
the  writing  of  life  upon  the  human  face  ? 
Christianity  has  furnished  us  with  a  mo- 
tive which  even  Greece  in  her  palmiest 
days  hardly  dared  aspire  to.  The  fault  is 
not  with  modern  life,  but  with  the  way 
we  look  at  it.  The  artist's  calling  must 
be  looked  upon  with  more  seriousness. 
He  is  as  much  your  minister  as  he  who 
interprets  your  Bible  to  you.  He  reads 
to  )iou  from  the  book  of  nature.  The 
Japanese,  in  their  great  days  of  art,  con- 
sidered their  artists  prophets,  feeling  it 
a  privilege  to  minister  to  their  wants,  and 
were  overjoyed  if,  after  having  entertained 
a  travelling  artist,  he  left  to  their  town  or 
village  some  small  piece  of  his  handiwork, 
to  be  cherished  and  handed  down  as  a 
sacred  heirloom. 

What  artists  want  to-day  is  not  adu- 
lation, not  airy  flatteries.  They  need 
sincere  and  genuine  sympathy.  Only 
through  this  sympathetic  appreciation,  this 
entering  into  the  artist's  thought  and  in- 
spiration and  sacrifice,  can  he  and  his 
work  be  understood.  Such  love  and  ap- 
preciation will  inspire  the  artist  to  a 
higher  accomplishment  than  men  yei 
dream  of.  The  artist  does  not  ask  much 
from  the  world.  A  moderate  living  suf- 
fices for  him.  If  you  give  him  of  your  very 
best,  it  is  not  too  much ;  for  does  he  not 
reveal  to  you  that  which  makes  your  life 
worth  the  living?  Let  our  critics,  those 
who  understand  what  true  criticism 
means  (there  is  perhaps  a  more  painful 
lack  of  great  critics  than  great  artists), 
come  out  of  the  dead  past  and  try,  through 
loving  their  fellow-men  better,  to  under- 
stand better  the  living  present  and  its  pos- 
sibilities. Let  us  have  more  earnest  criti- 
cism. To  criticise  a  thing  means  to 
understand  it,  not  to  stand  outside  and 
throw  stones.  I  would  rather  be  a  dog  and 
bay  at  the  moon,  than  to  stand  and  bay  at 
a  work  of  art  I  had  not  soul  enough  to 
understand.      Criticism    is    left    to-day, 
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often,  to  silly  men  and  women  of  meagre 
education,  with  little  sagacity  and  little 
sympathy.  To  be  a  true  critic,  a  man 
must,  first  of  all,  be  magnanimous  ;  and 
this  means  culture  and  refinement,  bal- 
ance, and  the  temperance  which  comes 
only  after  much  wise  seeing  and  thinking. 
How  many  men,  of  those  who  affect  to 
criticise  public  statues,  know  what  the 
qualities  are  in  a  work  of  art  which  make 
it  monumental  or  trivial?  Have  they 
studied  the  great  art  periods  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy?  Have  they  travelled 
and  seen  what  statues  and  monuments 
are  left  to  us  from  antiquity?  Have  they 
read  what  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  Ruskin, 
and  the  poets  have  said  of  great  statues 
and  of  art?  Are  they  fitted  to  criticise 
sympathetically  and  intelligently  a  work 
of  art?  If  not,  why  do  they  speak  at  all? 
It  was  of  such  that  Michael  Angelo  said, 
"  Every  ass  thinks  himself  a  stag  until  he 
comes  to  jump  the  brook." 

We  need  to  have  more  reverence  and 
respect  for  the  artist's  calling.  What  do 
men  labor  for,  from  morning  to  evening? 
Is  it  for  a  mere  shelter,  and  for  food  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  bodies?  Is 
it  not  rather  that  they  may  attain  to  a 
position  where  they  may  surround  them- 
selves with  beautiful  things.  All  the 
wealth  in  the  world  will  not  buy  such 
objects,  unless  we  care  for  the  men  who 
create  them.  Every  university  that  pre- 
tends to  teach  art  should  have  a  complete 
collection  of  casts  of  antique  and  mod- 
ern models,  that  a  man  may  grasp  the 
central  truths  of  art  with  his  sense  as  with 
his  intellect.  In  our  modern  life  we 
know  that  the  intellect  dominates  the 
heart ;  but  we  cannot  have  a  great  art 
until  intellect  and  heart  work  together. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  conditions  of  life 
and  the  social  state  most  congenial  to 
the  development  of  genius  in  art. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  exhibit  clearly 
the  fact  that  manhood  in  art  means  a 
manly  tone  in  society,  which  art  reflects. 
We  know  that  many  imperfect  blossoms 
fell  to  the  ground  and  were  tossed  about 
and  destroyed  by  the  whirlwind  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  selfishness,  before 
the  perfect  flower  of  Italian  art  bloomed 
into  such  unspeakable  loveliness.  It 
takes  many  an  imperfect  man  to  make  a 


perfect  one ;  and  many  crude  artists  go 
on  before,  as  pioneers,  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  master  spirits.  Before  we  had 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael,  it  was  necessary  to  have  Ma- 
saccio  and  his  noble  contemporaries. 

"  He  came  to  Florence  long  ago, 

And  painted  here  those  walls,  that  shone 
For  Raphael  and  for  Angelo 

With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own." 

Shakespeare  was  the  result  of  an  age 
when  culture  was  so  common  that  every 
gentleman  could  turn  his  quatrains  or 
play  some  sweet-sounding  instrument. 
There  is  nothing  wonderful  about  Shake- 
speare or  Dante,  when  one  has  once 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  epochs  and 
understands  them.  Genius  is  a  result. 
Let  those  who  lament  what  seems  to 
them  the  barren  soil  of  modern  art  see  to 
it  that  the  soil  is  properly  prepared,  so  that 
the  good  seed  fall  not  on  stony  ground. 
If  we  have  one  cardinal  sin  as  a  people, 
it  is  a  disintegrating  flippancy,  which  we 
ought  to  abhor.  Our  comic  papers  and 
our  wits  do  not  direct  their  ridicule  and 
satire  wisely ;  sometimes,  indeed,  simply 
indecently  and  in  a  cowardly  spirit  un- 
worthy of  men.  If  we  wish  to  keep  our 
national  life  and  our  home  life  pure  and 
high-toned,  let  us  see  that  our  ridicule  is 
not  directed  against  holy  things.  It  has 
become  a  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  "  old 
masters."  If  the  men  who  sneer  at  them 
should  attempt  to  handle  their  tools,  it 
would  be  like  Sancho  Panza  attempting 
to  wield  the  lance  of  Bayard.  As  we 
press  forward  bravely  to  the  future,  let  it 
be  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  those 
great  spirits  who  have  made  this  great 
present  possible.  Let  us  cling  to  all  that 
is  worthy  in  the  past,  while  we  do  not  let 
it  prison  us. 

"  Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air." 

The  criticism  is  often  made  regarding 
the  artist  that  he  is  a  narrow,  one-sided 
being,  impetuous,  indiscreet,  irritable, 
melancholy,  and  vain.  Much  of  such  criti- 
cism comes  from  the  Philistines,  —  men 
who,  lost  in  the  commercial  round,  would 
let  die  out  of  their  lives,  as  they  are  dying 
in  their  hearts,  "glory  and  genius  and 
joy."     Huxley  has  said,  "  Genius,  to  my 
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mind,  means  innate  capacity  of  any  kind 
above  the  average  mental  level."  It 
must  certainly  be  acknowledged  that  the 
real  artist  is  a  being  richly  endowed.  He 
holds  within  himself  powers  and  possi- 
bilities beyond  the  reach  of  common 
men.  But  without  appreciation  and  love, 
he  dies.  "  Orchids  do  not  grow  among 
wayside  stones."  He  may  tend  sheep  as 
Giotto  did  on  the  hills  of  Tuscany,  or  he 
may  be  born  of  a  noble  race  like  Angelo 
and  have  easy  access  to  courts  through- 
out his  life.  Giotto  needed  the  sympathy 
and  love  of  his  master,  Cimabue,  to  de- 
velop his  versatile  genius,  and,  later,  the 
love  and  friendship  of  Dante,  to  round  out 
and  perfect  that  genius.  Angelo  needed, 
first,  the  careful  influence  of  his  master, 
Ghirlandaio,  then  the  interest  and  kind- 
ness of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
lastly  the  devotion  of  his  servant  Urbino 
and  the  admiration  of  Vittoria  Colonna, 
before  his  mighty  genius  could  find  ex- 
pression. Genius  must  find  sympathetic 
appreciation  or  it  cannot  live,  any  more 
than  a  flower  can  live  without  sunlight. 

The  most  precious  characteristic  of 
true  genius,  and  the  surest  sign  by  which 
we  can  recognize  it,  is  a  capacity  for 
indefinite  expansion.  Many  men  pose 
as  artists  to-day  who  have  no  right  to 
that  appellation.  The  tendency  of  mod- 
ern life  has  been  to  force  men  into  nar- 
rowing grooves.  The  artist,  alas !  has 
often  succumbed  to  the  strain  and  pres- 
sure of  existence  as  other  men  have. 
He  has  fallen  into  looking  at  life  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  field  glass.  Our 
artists  are  not  big  enough  men;  first 
man  and  then  artist.  Fame  is  won  for 
painting  fabrics  and  making  dots  of  color 
like  the  actual  stuff.  One  becomes 
known  for  the  brilliant  way  in  which  he 
handles  sunlight;  another  I  have  heard 
of  in  New  York  has  won  fame  for  paint- 
ing eyes  that  look  down.  Is  art  a  mat- 
ter of  paint  and  bristles,  or  is  it  the 
expression  of  a  man's  highest  under- 
standing of  the  universe?  Have  you 
heard  Sarasate  play  the  violin?  His 
reputation  has  not  been  won  by  painting 
eyes  that  look  down,  rather  for  painting 
eyes  that  look  up.  The  artist  to-day  is 
too  much  the  slave  of  his  palette  and  the 
latest  sensation  of  the  Paris  school. 


The  claim  of  certain  literary  men  that 
artists  are  often  narrow  men  is  half  true. 
The  training  of  an  artist  is  not  yet  under- 
stood in  this  country,  and  only  dimly 
realized  abroad.  Instead  of  wondering 
how  Shakespeare,  and  Giotto,  and  Dona 
tello  managed  to  do  such  perfect  work 
with  such  poor  schooling,  we  would  better 
look  more  closely  into  the  conditions  of 
life  which  rounded  out  such  men,  and 
then  attempt  to  make  our  schools  corre- 
spond to  those  conditions.  We  cannot 
have  a  great  art  until  art  education  is 
more  generally  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  What  the  clear-eyed  Greek 
thought  to  be  the  most  essential  thing 
in  the  educational  plan,  we  relegate  to 
the  last  place.  Art  is  a  thing  that  must 
grow  with  a  child's  life ;  it  can  seldom  be 
engrafted  in  later  years.  Our  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  is  wrong  in  this  respect. 
A  child  will  knock  out  reading  and  writ- 
ing from  almost  any  environment  in  which 
he  may  be  placed,  but  a  love  and  taste  for 
the  beautiful  come  only  through  associa- 
tion with  beautiful  things.  Let  the  starved 
natures  of  the  children  in  our  great  city 
schools  learn  to  know  that  outside  those 
brick  walls  there  is  a  world  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  This  they  will  learn  through 
seeing  beautiful  pictures  and  beautiful 
statuary.  Let  them  hear  not  only  the 
droning  voice  of  the  teacher,  but  the 
music  of  the  violin  and  the  human  voice 
in  song.  So  will  you  give  them  some- 
thing to  think  about  besides  their  books, 
and  so  will  they  begin  slowly  to  take 
their  places  in  the  eternal  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Place  about  the  school- 
room beautiful  statues,  that  they  may 
learn  to  respect  and  care  for  their  bodies 
as  the  veritable  temples  of  the  immortal 
soul.  This  kind  of  religion  they  will  not 
fly  from.  It  will  be  a  saving  grace  to 
them  in  after  years.  From  seeing  Greek 
sculpture  they  will  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  Greek  life,  and  from  this 
they  cannot  fail  to  catch  that  lesson  of 
temperance  which  will  hallow  all  there- 
after. From  such  contemplation  will 
come  something  calm  and  holy  to  stand 
by  them  through  the  tempests  of  after 
years.  And  lastly,  write  upon  the  walls 
the  living  words  of  our  great  poets,  Long- 
fellow,   Lowell,    Emerson,  Whittier,    and 
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•ill  those  who  have  striven  to  uplift  and 
dignify  human  life.  So  they  will  go 
about  among  our  great  cities  as  did 
Hermes  Trismegistus  in  the  streets  of 
Thebes. 

"  In  the  thoroughfare 

Breathing,  as  if  consecrated, 
A  diviner  air. 

And  amid  discordant  noises, 


Of  the  jostling  throng, 

Hearing  far  celestial  voices 
Of  Olympian  song." 

This  is  the  true  education  that  we  are 
longing  for  and  striving  for.  No  false 
cry  of  economy  can  keep  it  from  us. 
This  is  the  order  of  education  that  will 
produce  great  artists  and  a  great  order 
of  manly  living. 
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A  LOST  FRIEND. 

By  Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 


OONLY  yesterday  it  seems  to  me, 
I  saw  her  face  all  bright  with  girlish  glee  ! 
Not  far  away  appears  that  dear  old  time 
I  saw  her  flushed  with  childhood's  happy  prime ; 
And  backward  blows  the  fragrance  of  her  hair ; 
For,  borne  upon  the  winds  of  memory, 
The  scent  of  rose  and  ribbon  make  to  me 
A  sacred  incense  wildly  sweet  and  rare  ! 

And  only  yesterday  it  still  must  seem 
Was  wrought  the  crowning  of  a  young  girl's  dream  : 
I  saw  her  stand,  in  sweet  and  modest  pride, 
Love's  best  and  dearest  gift  —  a  pure  young  bride  ; 
And  wan,  white  blossoms  nestled  in  her  hair ; 
But  there  had  gathered  in  her  wide  blue  eyes 
A  prescient  look,  like  shadows  in  fair  skies, 
Of  storms  unseen,  but  hovering  in  the  air. 

And  now,  to-day  —  death  mocks  my  memories  ! 

The  paper  rustles  harshly  to  my  knees, 

And  my  hand  trembles  like  an  old  man's  staff; 

And  to  my  sight  that  fatal  paragraph 

Grows  blurred,  and  faint  its  letters  come  and  go; 

And  fainter  still,  the  spirit,  all  in  vain, 

Of  sweet  submission  struggles  to  restrain 

The  bitter  thought  that  death  must  have  it  so  ! 


THE  HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  HAWTHORNE. 

By  Winfield  S.  Nevins. 


Hawthorne  at  36. 

HAWTHORNE  was  indeed  a  mi- 
gratory being.  During  the  fifty 
years  of  his  New  England  life 
he  resided  in  Salem,  in  Raymond  and 
Brunswick  in  Maine,  in  Boston,  West 
Roxbury,  Lenox,  West  Newton,  and  Con- 
cord. During  the  seven  years  he  was  in 
Europe  he  lived  in  two  or  three  houses 
in  and  around  Liverpool,  and  in  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence.  Not  only 
was  he  migratory  with  regard  to  his 
homes,  but  wherever  he  lived  he  was 
restless  and  constantly  going  about  from 
place  to  place,  roaming  the  woods,  fields, 
and  pastures.  His  Note  Book  tells  us 
much  of  his  perambulations  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  he  resided ;  hardly  an 
entry  in  it  but  describes  some  walk  dur- 
ing that  day  or  the  preceding.  Born  in 
1804  and  dying  in  1864,  Hawthorne 
lived  among  men  sixty  years.  For  thirty- 
five  years  of  that  time,  including  the  col- 
lege years,  Salem  was  his  home,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  he  resided  in  five  different 
houses.     While    in    Liverpool  he  wrote  : 


"  I  sat  last  evening,  as  twilight  came  on, 
and  thought,  rather  sadly,  how  many 
times  we  have  changed  our  home  since 
we  were  married  " ;  and  then  he  names 
the  places  where  they  had  lived.  His 
son  Julian,  writing  of  his  father's  rest- 
lessness, says:  "After  freeing  himself 
from  Salem,  Hawthorne  never  found 
any  perfect  rest  anywhere.  He  soon 
wearied  of  any  particular  locality.  .  .  . 
Partly  necessity  or  convenience,  but  partly 
also  his  own  will,  drove  him  from  place 
to  place,  always  wishing  to  settle  down 
finally,  but  never  lighting  upon  the  fit- 
ting spot.  In  America  he  moved  from 
place  to  place  and  longed  for  England. 
In  England  he  travelled  constantly  and 
looked  forward  to  France  and  Italy.  In 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence  his  affections 
reverted  to  England  once  more ;  but 
having  returned  thither  he  made  it  but 
a  stepping-stone  to  America." 

Yet  after  all,  Hawthorne  was  not  much 
of  a  "  traveller  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  rarely  went  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  save  for  his  trip  abroad. 
He  made  two  or  three  vacation  trips  to 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  At  some 
time  he  must  have  visited  Niagara  and 
Ticonderoga ;  and  he  went  on  a  carriage 
journey  up  the  Connecticut  Valley  with 
his  uncle  when  a  young  man.  In  1853, 
and  again  in  1862,  he  visited  Washing- 
ton. This  comprises  substantially  all  that 
he  saw  of  his  own  country. 

A  man's  birthplace,  if  he  become 
famous  in  after  life,  almost  always  pos- 
sesses the  most  interest  of  any  place 
with  which  his  name  ever  becomes  as- 
sociated. It  is  so  in  the  case  of  Haw- 
thorne. The  number  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  who  go  to  Salem  to 
look  at  the  old,  brown,  gambrel-roofed 
house,  numbered  21  LTnion  Street,  be- 
cause nearly  a  century  ago  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  born  in  its  northwest 
corner,  second-story  room,  is  very  large, 
and  each  year  increasing.     It  is  the  same 
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old  house,  with  the  same  monster  chim- 
ney, that  it  was  in  1804  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  1704;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
existence  then.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pickman,  who 
was  a  Salem  shipmaster,  in  1700.     At  all 


The  Manning  house  was  a  large  three- 
story  one,  severely  plain.  To-day  it  is 
a  very  common  tenement  house,  and  as 
one  looks  at  it  and  its  surroundings  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  associate  the  great 
Salem  romancer  with  such  a  place.     It 


Hawthorne's  Birthplace.      2.  The  rear  of  the  Herbert  Street  House,  showing  Window  of  Hawthorne's  Study, 


events,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  grand- 
father lived  in  it  as  early  as  1772,  and  it 
was  the  home  of  his  father  and  mother  from 
their  marriage  until  1808,  when  the  father, 
also  a  shipmaster,  died  in  foreign  parts. 
The  house  is  now  the  abode  of  a  well-to- 
do  family  of  foreign  extraction,  and  is  well 
preserved,  neat,  and  tidy.  In  1873  I  saw 
this  historic  old  house  "  knocked  down" 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  as  pro- 
saic a  manner  as  if  it  had  always  been 
inhabited  by  Smith,  Brown,  or  Jones. 
The  "third  and  last  call  "  was  for  $2,375. 
It  was  only  for  four  short  years  that 
Hawthorne  lived  in  the  Union  Street 
house.  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
Capt.  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  moved 
to  No.  1 2  Herbert  Street,  a  house  owned 
and  partly  occupied  by  her  father,  Rich- 
ard Manning.  This  is,  and  was  then, 
the  next  street  east  of  Union,  and  the 
back  yards  of  the  two  houses  joined. 
Mr.  Manning  had  a  large  stable  and  a 
stage    office   near   by  on    Union    Street. 


was  Hawthorne's  home  for  nearly  a. 
quarter  of  a  century  in  all.  Here  he 
lived  during  nearly  all  his  boyhood  days,, 
and  until  18 18,  when  he  went  to  Ray- 
mond with  his  mother.  Returning  the 
next  year  to  fit  for  college,  he  lived  with 
his  grandfather  two  years,  and  with  his 
mother  during  the  three  years  following 
graduation.  Horatio  Bridge  writes  in  a. 
recent  magazine  article  :  "  In  two  or  three 
flying  visits  made  him  by  invitation  after 
graduation  I  saw  no  evidence  of  narrow 
circumstances  in  their  environment.  .  .  . 
The  family  occupied  the  old  home  of 
Mrs.  Hawthorne's  father,  their  moderate 
income  being  sufficient  for  their  comfort- 
able support,  but  not  for  the  son's  col- 
lege expenses.  These  had  been  defrayed 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Robert  Manning." 
It  was  of  his  life  at  this  time  —  from  1825 
to  1828  —  that  Hawthorne  himself  wrote  : 
"  I  had  always  a  natural  tendency  towards 
seclusions;  and  this  I  now  indulged  to» 
the  utmost,  so  that,  for  months  together,. 
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I  scarcely  had  human  in- 
tercourse outside  my  own 
family,  seldom  going  out 
except  at  twilight,  or  only 
to  take  the  nearest  way  to 
the  most  convenient  soli- 
tude, which  was  oftenest  the 
seashore.  .  .  .  Once  a  year 
or  thereabouts  I  used  to 
make  an  excursion  of  a 
few  weeks.  ...  I  had  very 
few  acquaintances  in  Salem, 
and  during  the  nine  or  ten 
years  that  I  spent  there,  in 
this  solitary  way,  I  doubt 
whether  so  much  as  twenty 
people  in  the  town  were 
aware  of  my  existence." 
Hawthorne's  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, wrote  of  him  about 
this  time  :  "  In  the  even- 
ing, after  tea,  he  went  out  t*  ^™ 
for  about  an  hour,  whatever 
the  weather  was;  and  in 
winter,  after  his  return,  he  ate  a  pint 
bowl  of  thick  chocolate  crumbed  full 
of  bread." 

From  Herbert  Street,  some  time  in 
1828,  the  Hawthornes  moved  to  Dear- 
born Street  in  North  Salem,  remaining 
about  four  years,  when  we  again  find  them 
at  the  old  Manning  homestead.     Haw- 


The  Dearborn  Street  House. 


thorne  lived  there  most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  next  six  or  seven  years.  He 
boarded  in  Boston  a  few  months  at  a 
time  on  one  or  two  occasions  while  en- 


The  Chestnut  Street  House. 

gaged  in  editorial  and  other  literary  work 
there,  but  came  clown  to  Salem  every 
week  or  two.  Again,  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  and  his  wife  boarded  at  the 
Herbert  Street  house  about  ten  months ; 
and  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  there, 
save  for  an  occasional  visit.  The  life  of 
the  family  in  this  house  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary one.  The 
members  rarely  met  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Hawthorne 
took  her  meals  in  her 
room  and  alone,  and  the 
daughters  were  little  more 
companionable  ;  while  we 
have  already  seen  how 
Nathaniel  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  world. 
There  was  certainly  no 
"  family  circle  "  in  that 
household.  But  it  was 
in  this  house  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  most  of  the 
first  volume  of  "Twice- 
Told  Tales,"  and  many 
other  of  those  short 
sketches  that  have  de- 
lighted the  world  for  half  a  century  ;  and 
here  he  wrote  some  of  the  finest  passages 
that  adorn  the  "American  Note  Book." 
He   occupied    a   room    on    the    westerly 
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The   House  of  Seven   Gables. 

corner  in  the  third  story;  and  here, 
he  says,  his  "  mind  and  character  were 
formed."  It  was  in  this  room  and  of 
it  that  he  wrote,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Salem,  in  October,  1840,  those  words 
that  every  biographer  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  quote  :  "  Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accus- 
tomed chamber,  where  I  used  to  sit 
in  days  gone  by.  .  .  .  Here  I  have  writ- 
ten many  tales  —  many  that  have  been 
burned  to  ashes,  many,  doubtless,  that 
deserved  the  same  fate. 
...  If  ever  I  should 
have  a  biographer,  he 
ought  to  make  great 
mention  of  this  cham- 
ber in  my  memoirs,  be- 
cause so  much  of  my 
lonely  youth  was  wasted 
here,  and  here  my 
mind  and  character 
were   formed." 

The  Hawthornes 
moved  into  the  Dear- 
born Street  house  soon 
after  its  completion  in 
1828,  Mr.  Manning  hav- 
ing built  it  partly  on 
their  account.  Jt  was 
a  pretty  little  gambrel- 
roofed  cottage  ;  and  the  Th    Ma||  Stree 

street  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful   in    Salem,  especially    in    sum- 
mer, when  the  great  elms  on  either  side 
fairly  arch   it  with    their   wide-spreading 
branches    hung    with    bountiful    foliage; 


beautiful     even     in     winter 
when    those    branches     are 
bowed    to   the  ground   with 
snow    and    ice.       In    Haw- 
thorne's day  there  were  few 
houses  on  Dearborn  Street, 
nor    was   the    neighborhood 
thickly    settled ;      and    the 
contrast  between  it,  with  its 
rural   beauties,  and  the  gen- 
eral gloom  and  antiquity  of 
narrow  Herbert  and   Union 
Streets  must  have  been  very 
striking.    The  cottage  stood 
where    No.  31    now  stands, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
'"^       street,   but  is   now    No.    26 
on  the  opposite  side.     The 
neighborhood  beyond  Dear- 
born Street  was  especially  attractive  then, 
with  its  fields  and  pastures,  orchards  and 
oak    groves ;    and   through    these    Haw- 
thorne   roamed    at    his    own    sweet  will. 
It  was  in   1832   that  the  family  left  this 
house    and    moved  down  town  again.     I 
take  it  these  frequent  changes  were   the 
result    of    living    at    all    times    in    Mr. 
Manning's    houses,   and    were    made    to 
accommodate  him  or  his  family. 

The  next  Salem  house  in  which  Haw- 


louse  in  which    Hawthorne  wrote   "The   Scarlet  Letter." 

thorne  lived  was  on  Chestnut  Street,  the 
house  now  numbered  18.  He  rented  it 
in  August,  1846,  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Salem  surveyorship.     The  house  must 
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have  been  quite  modern  in 
those  days,  for  it  is  now  prob- 
ably less  than  a  century  old. 
It  was  of  fairly  liberal  dimen- 
sions, yet  much  unlike  those 
aristocratic  mansions  that 
have  given  the  street  its  air 
of  dignity  and  exclusiveness 
for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Why  Hawthorne  loca- 
ted here  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Certainly  he  had  nothing  in 
common  with  most  of  his 
neighbors,  and  his  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  Chestnut  Street 
style.  He  did  not  belong  in 
the  "upper  class"  of  Salem 
society,  and  he  should  have 
known  that  he  could  not  get 
there  by  living  on  Chestnut 
Street :  others  before  him 
and  since  have  found  that 
out.  His  living  there  may  have  been 
purely  accidental.  At  all  events,  he  soon 
changed  to  decidedly  less  pretentious 
quarters  on  a  down-town  side  street.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  any  liter- 
ary work  during  the  time  he  lived  on 
Chestnut  Street. 

No.  14  Mall  Street,  where  we  next  find 
him,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  Hawthorne  houses  in  America  or 
Europe,  because  in  it  he  wrote  his  master- 
piece, "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  book 
that  brought  to  him  world-wide  fame,  and 
which  is  to-day  his  best-known  work. 
The  Mall  Street  house  dates  back  into 
the  last  century,  but  it  is  still  well  pre- 
served and  the  residence  of  thrifty  peo- 
ple. The  section  has  always  been  a  de- 
sirable one  for  the  good  average  Salem 
citizen,  the  trader  or  professional  man. 
The  house  was  quite  large,  three-storied, 
and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shubbery. 
Hawthorne's  study  was  in  the  third-story 
front  room,  but  the  room  where  he  kept 
the  manuscript  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
is  believed  to  have  been  on  the  second 
floor,  near  the  middle  of  the  house.  It 
was  in  this  house,  in  the  winter  of  1849- 
50,  that  James  T.  Fields  found  Haw- 
thorne, "  alone  in  a  chamber  over  a  sit- 
ting-room of  the  dwelling,  and  as  the  day 
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The  Custom    House,   Salem. 

was  cold  he  was  hovering  near  the  stove." 
After  trying  to  get  from  him  some  state- 
ment as  to  what  he  had  been  writing,  and 
failing  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  Fields 
started  to  go  down- stairs,  having  bade 
his  host  good  by  and  shut  the  door. 
Quickly  after,  Hawthorne  opened  the 
door  and  came  running  down-stairs  with 
a  manuscript  in  his  hands,  which  he 
handed  to  the  publisher,  and  hurried 
back  to  his  chamber.  The  result  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge.  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter"  made  its  author  famous  —  the 
most  noted  man  of  letters  of  his  time  and 
country.  It  was  substantially  the  only 
work  he  did  while  living  in  the  Mall 
Street  house ;  but  if  it  had  been  all  that 
he  ever  did,  there  or  anywhere  during 
life,  it  would  have  rendered  his  name 
and  fame  imperishable,  and  the  house  in 
which  it  was  penned  of  the  greatest  his- 
toric interest.  Hawthorne  evidently  had 
the  story  in  mind  some  time  before  he 
began  to  write  it,  but  he  did  little  or  no 
literary  work  until  after  his  removal  from 
the  surveyorship  through  the  trickery  and 
betrayal  of  professing  friends.  He  had 
saved  nothing  from  his  salary,  and,  but  for 
the  forethought  of  his  wife  in  laying  aside 
a  hundred  or  two  dollars  of  the  money 
given    to    her    for    household    expenses, 
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they  would  have  been  penniless.  As 
it  was,  sickness  in  the  family  and  the 
death  of  Hawthorne's  mother  reduced 
them  to  straitened  circumstances.  A 
liberal  contribution  from  admiring  and 
appreciative  friends  relieved  them  for  a 
while,  and  until  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  was 
published.  From  that  time  to  the  end, 
Hawthorne's  reputation  enabled  him  to 
earn  enough  with  his  pen  to  provide  the 


Grimshawe   House. 

necessaries  of  life,  and  much  more  if  he 
would  work.  From  Mall  Street,  in  the 
summer  of  1840,  the  Hawthornes  went  to 
live  in  Lenox,  It  was  then  that  they 
left  Salem  for  good. 

Here  a  word  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  Salem  Custom  House,  now  and  for- 
ever a  historic  building,  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  old  Puri- 
tan city.  It  is  a  two- story  brick  building 
fronting  on  Derby  Street,  opposite  the 
head  of  the  old  Derby  Wharf.  The  en- 
trance is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Over  the  door  is  the  eagle  de- 
scribed in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  as  "an  enormous 
specimen  of  the  American  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  a  shield  before  her 
breast  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  a  bunch 
of  intermingled  thunderbolts  and  barbed 
arrows  in  each  claw."  In  Hawthorne's 
time  the  customs  collections  amounted 
to  about  $150,000  a  year ;  now  they  aver- 
age some  $10,000.  Derby  Wharf,  which 
stretches  out  in  front  of  the  Custom 
House  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  a  dilapi- 
dated and  partially  deserted  structure, 
with  a  street-car  house  and  stables  at  the 
upper     end,    was    in    Hawthorne's    day 


alive  with  merchantmen  from  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  world.  In  a  room 
here  (then  unfinished  and  used  as  a  store- 
room, now  the  collector's  private  office), 
Hawthorne  tells  us,  he  found  the  now 
historic  scarlet  letter  (A) .  The  obliging 
government  officials  will  show  this  room 
to  the  visitor ;  likewise  the  books  kept 
by  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Surveyor." 
One  other  house  in  Salem  calls  for 
particular  mention  in  con- 
nection with  Hawthorne, — 
the  old  house  at  the  foot 
of  Turner  Street,  known  as 
the  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
During  a  portion  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Salem,  Hawthorne 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
place,  then  the  home  of 
"  Susie  "  Ingersol.  Here, 
too,  lived  Horace  Connolly, 
one  of  Hawthorne's  most 
frequent  companions  on 
many  of  his  jaunts  around 
the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
who  occasionally  accompa- 
nied him  on  a  more  distant  trip.  Connolly 
was  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  great 
romancer.  The  Turner  Street  house  was 
built  a  century  and  a  quarter  before 
Hawthorne  was  born.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  it  looked  when  new,  for  it  had 
undergone  great  changes  even  before 
Hawthorne's  day.  It  originally  had  many 
gables.  Some  of  these  existed  in  his  day, 
but  most  of  them  have  now  disappeared 
before  the  march  of  modern  improve- 
ments, until  the  place  has  very  much  the 
appearance  outwardly  of  a  modern  nine- 
teenth-century dwelling.  Fortunately,  the 
artistic  tastes  of  the  musician  and  artist 
who  occupy  it  have  preserved  much  of 
the  original  of  the  interior. 

The  identity  of  this  house  with  the 
original  of  the  story  of  "  Seven  Gables  "  has 
been  questioned.  Lathrop,  Hawthorne's 
son-in-law,  once  wrote  that  Hawthorne 
himself  "  said  distinctly  that  he  had  no 
particular  house  in  mind."  Julian  Haw- 
thorne says  he  has  evidence  to  settle  the 
question  once  and  for  all ;  but  he  does 
not  do  it,  nor  say  which  way  it  would  be 
settled,  although  he  leaves  one  to  infer 
that    he    entertains    the    same    view  as 
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Lathrop.  Per  contra,  Hawthorne  wrote  to 
Fields,  his  publisher :  "  I  am  beginning 
to  puzzle  myself  about  a  title  for  the 
book.  The  scene  of  it  is  one  of  those 
old  projecting  storied  houses  familiar  to 
my  eye  in  Salem ;  and  the  story,  horrible 
to  say,  is  a  little  less  than  two  hundred 
years  long,  though  all  but  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  it  refer  to  the  present  time.  I 
think  of  such  titles  as  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  there  being  that  number  of  gable 
ends  to  the  old  shanty ;  or  Seven  Gabled 
House ;  or  simply  The  Seven  Gables." 
After  such  a  positive  declaration  as  this, 
why  should  people  believe  that  the  writer 
had  no  particular  house  in  mind?  But 
there  is  still  further  evidence  in  his  own 
handwriting.  In  the  Preface  to  the  book 
he  says,  "  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
choose  to  assign  an  actual  locality  to  the 
imaginary  events  of  this  narrative.  If 
permitted  by  the  historical  connection 
which,  though  slight,  was  essential  to  his 
plan,  the  author  would  very  willingly 
have  avoided  anything  of  this  na- 
ture." Thus  he  acknowledges  that 
some  things  were  actual  history.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  says  further, 
"Thus  the  great  house  was  built. 
Familiar  as  it  stands  in  the  writer's 
recollection,  for  it  had  been  an  object 
of  curiosity  with  him  from  boyhood" 
etc.  Other  lines  in  the  book  re-enforce 
the  claim.  It  would  seem,  then,  un- 
questionably, from  his  own  writings, 
that  he  did  have  a  particular  house  in 
mind.     Was  it  the  Turner  Street  house  ? 


That  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  prove. 
It  is  certain  that  it  answers  more  nearly 
the  descriptions  given  in  the  book  as  re- 
gards the  building  itself,  its  surroundings 
and  locality,  than  any  other  in  Salem 
or  elsewhere  ;  and  it  was  the  only  house 
of  the  kind  in  Salem  with  which  Haw- 
thorne was  familiar  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  appears  to' use  the  term.  The  Philip 
English  house  on  lower  Essex  Street, 
and  the  Roger  Williams  house,  far- 
ther up  town,  have  been  suggested 
as  possible  originals.  But  they  were 
not  "half-way  down  a  by-street";  nor 
were  they  on  such  a  street  that  the  penny- 
postman    would    keep    a   letter    in    his 


Hawthorne's  Home  at  Raymond 


pocket  three  or  four  days  because  he 
"  happened  to  have  no  other  business  in 
Pyncheon  Street,"  and  "had  not  made  it 
convenient  to  call  at  the  House  of  Seven 
Gables";  nor  was  either  in  a  retired 
neighborhood  ;  nor  had  Essex  Street  ever 
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been  known  as  a  "  lane."  But  the  location 
oi  the  Turner  Street  house  answered  per- 
fectly each  and  every  one  of  these  descrip- 
tions ;  and  more,  "  it  was  surrounded  by 
habitations  of  more  modern  date,  .  .  . 
small,    but    built    entirely    of  wood,  and 


The  Little  Red  House  near  Stockbridge  Bowl. 

typical  of  the  most  plodding  uniformity 
of  common  life."  In  some  unimportant 
respects  it  does  not  answer  exactly  the 
description  found  in  the  story;  as,  for 
instance,  a  political  procession  would  not 
have  passed  it,  because  it  is  near  the  foot 
of  the  street  next  to  the  water,  with  no 
outlet  at  the  end.  But  in  the  story 
the  procession  was  made  to  pass  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a 
phase  of  Clifford's  peculiar  mental  con- 
dition. Hawthorne  was  famous  for  mak- 
ing use  of  real  personages  and  places, 
very  slightly  changed,  in  his  stories  and 
sketches.  So  frequently  did  he  do  this, 
and  so  closely  to  the  originals  were  the 
portraits  drawn,  that  we  often  find  him 
apologizing  in  prefaces,  and  letters  to 
some  who  feel  aggrieved  at  being  thus 
portrayed.  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables," 
like  most  others  of  his  works,  is  full  of 
persons  and  places  drawn  from  life,  nota- 
bly in  the  case  of  Judge  Pyncheon,  where 


the  real  name  of  a  former  resident  of 
Salem  was  used,  although  the  portrait  is 
that  of  another  man.  A  house  of  seven 
gables  was  no  doubt  quite  common  in 
Hawthorne's  day.  It  was  two-storied, 
with  a  gable  on  either  end  of  the  roof, 
two  gable  windows  in  the  rear,  where  we 
now  have  dormer  windows,  and  three  in 
front,  one  being  in  the  centre  over  the 
door. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Hawthorne 
had  any  particular  haunt  in  and  around 
Salem.  He  went  almost  everywhere  about 
the  city  and  to  Danvers,  Marblehead, 
Swampscott,  Beverly  Shore,  Manchester 
Beach,  and  even  as  far  as  Gloucester 
sometimes.  The  "  American  Note  Book  " 
teems  with  accounts  of  these  excursions. 
The  opening  page  of  the  first  volume 
tells  of  "  a  walk  down  to  the  Juniper," 
under  date  of  June  15,  1835,  where 
"  the  juniper- trees  are  very  aged  and  moss- 
grown.  The  grass  about  the  hospital  is 
rank,  being  trodden  by  nobody  but  my- 
self." He  notes  a  sail  "cut  with  a  pen- 
knife on  the  corner  of  the  house,"  imply- 
ing that  there  was  then  only  one  house, 
which  is  true.  "  The  Juniper,"  on  Salem 
Neck,  is  now  a  summer  settlement,  with  a 
summer  population  of  several  hundreds, 
and,  instead  of  being  reached  only  on 
foot,  as  in  Hawthorne's  day,  is  connected 
with  the  town  by  electric  cars,  and  has  elec- 
tric lights  and  telephones.  June  1 8,  it  was 
"  a  walk  in  North  Salem  in  the  decline 
of  yesterday  afternoon."  He  "bathed 
in  the  cove,  overhung  with  maples  and 
walnuts."  Under  date  of  Aug.  31,  he  re- 
cords a  "  drive  to  Nahant  yesterday  after- 
noon "  ;  and,  Sept.  7,  "  a  drive  to  Ips- 
wich "  ;  Aug.  3,  1836,  "a  walk  down  to 
the  shore  near  the  hospital";  and  Oct. 
24,  "a  walk  through  Dark  Lane  and  home 
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through  the  village  of  Danvers."  Dark 
Lane  was  a  narrow  country  road  in  Dan- 
vers, almost  under  the  shadow  of  Browne's 
hill,  sometimes  called  Browne's  Folly,  or 
Folly  Hill,  then  and  now  a  most  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  bit  of  highway.  Haw- 
thorne often  included  it  in  his  pedestrian 
tours.  Just  a  year  later  —  October,  1837 
— he  walked  "  through  Beverly  to  Browne's 
hill.  This  Browne's  hill,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
long  ridge,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  level 
plain ;  it  looks  at  a  distance  somewhat 
like  a  whale,  with  its  head  and  tail  under 
water,  but  its  immense  back  protruding, 
with  steep  sides,  and  a  gradual  curve 
along  its  length."  On  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  in  1750,  Hon.  William  Browne  of 
Salem  built  a  palatial  mansion,  with  a  large 
central  hall,  having  two  wings,  and  giving 
a  frontage  of  more  than  seventy  feet. 
Browne  failed,  and  the  house  was  taken 
apart  and  moved  off  the  hill;  hence  the 
name,  Browne's  Folly. 

Aug.  22,  1837,  Hawthorne  writes  of  "a 
walk  yesterday  afternoon  down  to  the 
Juniper  and  Winter  Island."  Winter 
Island  is  a  small  peninsula  just  to  the  west 
from  Juniper  Point;  and  on  it,  in  1779, 
the  frigate  Essex  was  built.  Oct.  7,  it  was 
"a  walk  in  Northfields  in  the  afternoon." 
He  notes  with  minuteness  the  various 
objects  encountered  :  "  In  sunny  spots  be- 
neath the  trees,  where  green  grass  is  over- 
strewn  by  the  dry,  fallen  foliage,  as  I 
passed,  I  disturbed  multitudes  of  grasshop- 
pers basking  in  the  warm  sunshine."  He 
passed  an  orchard  where  two  men  were 
gathering  apples,  and  records  minutely 
how  they  did  their  work  and  what  they  said 
to  each  other.  Ten  days  later  he  "  spent 
the  whole  afternoon  in  a  ramble  to  the  sea- 
shore near  Phillip  Beach"  (Swampscott) . 
He  "crossed  the  fields  near  the  Brook- 
house  villa  (Marblehead  Farms)  and  came 
upon  a  long  beach,  at  least  a  mile  long,  I 
should  think,  terminated  by  craggy  rocks 
at  either  end."  This  walk  from  Salem  to 
Swampscott  and  return  must  have  covered 
ten  miles  at  least.  The  Danvers  walk, 
whether  through  the  village  or  by  way  of 
Beverly,  would  have  been  an  equal  dis- 
tance, and  the  Northfields  or  Juniper 
walk  and  return,  three  or  four  miles. 

There  are  many  other  localities  in  and 
around   Salem   that    Hawthorne   visited 


more  or  less  frequently  ;  but  enough  have 
already  been  mentioned  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  his  wandering  tenden<  ies. 
Bathing  seemed  to  be  as  much  a  practice 
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with  him  as  with  the  Romans  in  the  days 
of  Caracalla,  for  his  Note  Book  makes 
repeated  mention  of  the  exercise.  When 
in  1862  he  and  his  son  were  at  Pride's 
Crossing  in  Beverly,  he  visited  the  beach 
once  or  twice  daily,  usually  bathing  in 
the  ocean  every  day ;  and  at  Concord  he 
records  that  he  bathed  in  the  river  twice 
a  day  very  often.  Somehow,  this  world 
seemed  constantly  to  turn  its  disagreeable 
side  to  him,  or  else  he  persisted  in  look- 
ing on  the  dark  side.  Writing  from  Bev- 
erly one  day  he  said  :  "  I  am  not  much 
more  discontented  than  with  many  other 
spots  in  this  weary  world." 

Hawthorne  dwelt  in  Raymond  scarcely 
a  twelvemonth  at  one  time.  The  family 
went  there  late  in  181 8,  and  he  returned 
to  Salem  to  fit  for  college  early  the  next 
fall.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  her  daughters 
remained  three  or  four  years  longer, 
Nathaniel  visiting  them  occasionally. 
They  lived  in  a  large  two -story  wooden 
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house  near  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Sebago  Lake,  a  house  built  for  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne by  her  brother  Robert.  Subse- 
quently it  was  sold  to  Richard  Manning, 
another  brother,  and  by  his  will  he  pro- 
vided that  this  house  should  be  left  for  the 
use  of  the  community  as  a  union  meeting- 
house ;  and  it  was  so  used  for  a  long  time. 
The  partitions  and  ceilings  were  taken  out 
and  a  high  pulpit  constructed  in  one  end, 
and  old-fashioned  straight-backed  pews 
with  doors  at  the  ends  put  into  the  body 
of  the  house.  Raymond  is  one  of  the  most 
rural  towns  in  the  southerly  section  of 
Maine,  sparsely  settled,  having  a  hilly  and 
in  many  portions  an  unproductive  surface, 
but  abounding  in  many  natural  beauties. 
It  was  in  Raymond  that  Hawthorne  began 
his  life  of  restlessness.  Here,  he  says,  he 
"  got  his  cursed  habit  of  solitude."  He 
would  skate  for  hours  on  the  great  lake 
in  the  solitude  of  night,  and  if  he  got  too 
far  away  from  home  to  return  would  seek 
shelter  in  some  logger's  lonely  cabin  and 
there  pass  the  night,  warmed  by  a  roaring 
wood  fire,  watching  the  silent  stars.  In 
summer  he  would  pass  whole  days  roam- 
ing the  woods  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder. 
He  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  hunting, 
for  he  took  little  note  of  game.  If  the 
journal  published  as  Hawthorne's  in  the 
Portland  Transcript  some  years  ago  was 
genuine,  then  it  was  in  Raymond  that  he 


Hawthorne  s  House  at  West  Newton. 

began  his  literary  career,  and  especially 
so  much  of  it  as  afterward  became  famous 
as  the  Note  Books,  American  and  English. 
Of  Hawthorne's  life  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege we  have  only  such  information  as  is 
found  in  his  letters  to  his   mother,  sister, 


and  uncle,  and  the  very  recent  magazine 
articles  of  his  friend  and  classmate,  Ho- 
ratio Bridge.  The  habit  of  roaming  the 
country,  begun  at  Raymond,  was  contin- 
ued in  Brunswick.  The  companionships 
there  formed  are  as  widely  known  almost 
as  is  the  story  of  Hawthorne's  own  life. 
There  were  Longfellow,  destined  later  to 
become  the  first  poet  of  his  time,  as  Haw- 
thorne was  to  become  the  most  celebrated 
man  of  letters  ;  and  Franklin  Pierce,  des- 
tined to  fill  the  most  exalted  executive 
station  in  the  country ;  and  Horatio 
Bridge  was  a  man  who  was  destined 
for  most  responsible  trusts,  which  he 
fulfilled  with  not  more  honor  to  himself 
than  his  country.  With  Bridge,  Haw- 
thorne explored  the  country  around  for 
many  miles.  .  Trout-fishing  was  one  of 
his  favorite  recreations.  Toward  Bath 
there  was  a  famous  trout  brook,  much 
frequented  by  Hawthorne,  sometimes 
alone  and  sometimes  with  Bridge  or 
others.  "In  this  brook,"  says  Bridge, 
"  we  often  fished  for  the  small  trout  that 
were  to  be  found  there ;  but  the  main 
charm  of  these  outings  was  in  the  indo- 
lent loitering  along  the  low  banks  of  the 
little  stream,  listening  to  its  murmur  or  to 
the  whispering  of  the  overhanging  pines." 
This  has  come  to  be  known  locally  as 
Hawthorne  Brook.  "Another  of  our 
strolls,"  he  says,  "was  in  a  sparsely  settled 
street  by  the  (Androscoggin) 
river,  where,"  says  Bridge, 
"Hawthorne  and  I  often 
walked,  silent  or  conversing, 
according  to  the  humor  of 
the  hour."  It  was  on  this 
street  that  they  found  much 
amusement  in  consulting  an 
old  fortune-teller. 

Hawthorne  probably  began 
his  drinking  habits  while  at 
college,  —  habits  that  unfor- 
tunately lasted  him  through 
life  and  constituted  always  his 
greatest  weakness.  Bridge 
says  :  "In  a  corner  of  the 
present  campus  stood  Ward's  tavern. 
There  oftener  than  elsewhere  Hawthorne 
indulged  in  the  usual  convivialities  of  the 
period.  The  customary  pastimes  included 
card-playing  and  wine-drinking,  in  which 
he  joined  his  friends  through  good-fellow- 
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ship,  but  he  rarely  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  moderation."  He  was  fined  on  one 
occasion  for  playing  cards,  and  wrote  to 
his  sister  that  "when  the  president  asked 
what  we  played  for,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  him  it  was  for  fifty  cents,  although 
it  happened  to  be  a  quart  of  wine  ;  but  if 
I  had  told  him  that,  he  would  probably 
have  fined  me  for  having  a  blow."  The 
president's  letter  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne  about 
the  affair  was  forwarded  to  Nathaniel,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  :  "  It  is  not  so  severe 
as  I  expected.  I  perceive  he  thinks  I 
have  been  led  away  by  the  wicked  ones, 
in  which,  however,  he  is  mistaken.  I  was 
fully  as  willing  to  play  as  the  person  he 
suspects  of  having  enticed  me."  He  had 
a  great  mind  to  begin  playing  again,  to 
show  that  he  scorned  to  be  seduced  by 
another.  Whether  he  did  begin  again 
while  in  college,  certain  it  is  that  cards 
and  wine  were  favorite  indulgences  of 
his  during  much  of  his  life  in  Salem. 

On  July  23,  1838,  Hawthorne  left  Salem 
for  a  visit  to  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
most  of  which  was  spent  in  and  around 
North  Adams.  He  was  absent  about 
two  months.  Why  he  made  this  trip  the 
Note  Book  does  not  inform  us,  although 
it  is  unusually  full  of  those  days,  covering 
over  eighty  pages.  His  letters  and  his 
biographers  are  equally  silent.  The  trip 
from  Salem  to  Boston  by  stage  on  this 
occasion  was  undoubtedly  the  last  one 
he  ever  made  in  that  conveyance,  for  the 
Eastern  Railway  was  opened  to  public 
travel  in  the  intervening  time.     The  jour- 


ney from  Boston  west  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  easy  stages,  the  traveller 
stopping  at  different  places  on  the  way  for 
a  day  or  more  at  a  time.  During  his  stay 
in  North  Adams  he  resumed  his  tramping 
habits  and  visited  every  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Trips  were  made  to 
Hoosac  Mountain,  Greylock,  Saddleback, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Williams  College,  and 
many  other  places.  One  day  he  took  a 
walk  of  three  miles  beyond  the  village, 
which  brought  him  into  Vermont.  The 
Notch  back  of  the  town  was  frequently 
visited,  where  the  cool  water  of  the  moun- 
tain stream  afforded  him  excellent  bath- 
ing. "  I  bathed  in  the  stream,"  he  writes, 
"  in  this  old  secluded  spot,  which  I  fre- 
quent for  that  purpose."  Perhaps  nowhere 
did  Hawthorne  ever  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature  more  than  around  this  Western 
Massachusetts  village.  His  Note  Book  of 
that  period  is  teeming  with  charming  de- 
scriptive passages.  Possibly  he  saw  Lenox 
at  this  time,  and  that  was  how  he  hap- 
pened to  go  there  to  live  twelve  years  later. 
It  was  after  his  marriage  and  following 
the  residence  in  the  Mall  Street  house, 
Salem,  that  he  again  sought  the  hills  of 
Berkshire ;  and  here  he  produced  his 
other  great  romance, "  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables."  The  success  of  "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  contributed,  no  doubt,  very  largely 
to  Hawthorne's  incentive  to  do  other  liter- 
erary  work.  Besides,  he  was  in  need  of 
money.  Lathrop  tells  us  that  he  and  his 
family  were  "  ensconced  in  a  small  red 
house    near    the    Stockbridge    Bowl.     It 
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was  far  from  a  comfortable  residence ; 
but  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a 
better  one.  Meantime  he  could  do  what 
he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  do  so  long 
as  he  had  the  wherewithal  to  live."  The 
three  years  following  the  removal  to 
Lenox,  July,   1850,  to  June,   1853,  were 


wait  longer  for  a  mood "  than  when 
writing  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  About  the 
middle  of  January  he  wrote  that  the  book 
was,  "  so  to  speak,  finished ;  only  I  am 
hammering  away  a  little  at  the  roof,  and 
doing  up  a  few  odd  jobs  that  were  left 
incomplete."      Before    the   end   of  the 


Walden. 


the  most  productive  of  Hawthorne's  life. 
Not  only  did  he  write  "The  House  of 
Seven  Gables  "  during  that  period,  but  also 
"The  Blithedale  Romance,"  "The  Won- 
der Book,"  "The  Life  of  Pierce,"  and 
"The  Snow  Image."  "The  Wonder 
Book "  is  the  only  other  one  written 
in  Lenox,  it  is  true ;  but  that  and 
the  "Seven  Gables"  were  the  work 
of  one  year.  Hawthorne  continued  his 
meanderings  around  the  country  where 
he  lived,  but  there  were  no  other  inter- 
ests to  interrupt  his  work  or  distract 
his  attention.  He  would  have  spells  of 
working,  when  he  would  write  for  many 
hours  a  day,  and  day  after  day.  He  began 
the  romance  very  soon  after  getting  set- 
tled in  the  little  red  house.  In  October 
he  writes  to  his  publisher :  "  I  sha'n't 
have  the  new  story  ready  by  November, 
for  I  am  never  good  for  anything  in  the 
literary  way  till  after  the  first  autumnal 
frost."  In  November  he  wrote :  "  I 
write  diligently,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  I 
had    hoped."       He  found    he    "  had    to 


month  the  manuscript  was  in  the  publish- 
ers' hands.  As  he  began  the  story  about 
the  1  st  of  September,  he  completed  it 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  working 
days.  It  contains  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  words,  so  that 
he  must  have  averaged  a  thousand  words 
a  day  during  all  that  time.  When  we 
remember  how  he  wrote  and  rewrote, 
and  often  threw  away  whole  chapters, 
and  pruned  and  polished,  we  realize 
that  Hawthorne  was  not  idle  during  those 
five  months. 

The  Note  Book  for  this  period  gives 
evidence  that  most  of  the  afternoons 
were  devoted  to  rambles  along  the  roads 
or  through  the  woods,  often  accompa- 
nied by  the  son,  and  sometimes  by  the 
daughter  Una.  On  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember he  records  that  he  "  saw  a  dande- 
lion in  bloom  near  the  lake."  Lenox 
was  not,  in  1850,  the  fashionable  resort 
that  it  is  to-day.  A  few  literary  people  lived 
in  or  near  the  town.  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
wrote  to  her  mother  :  "We  are  so  happily 
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arranged,  and  we  seem  to  have  such  a 
large  house  inside,  though  outside  the  little 
reddest  thing  looks  like  '  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter.' Enter  our  black,  tumble-down  gate 
—  no  matter  for  that  —  and  you  behold 
a  nice  yard,  with  an  oval  grass  plot  and 
a  gravel  walk  all  around  the  borders,  a 
flower  bed,  some  rose  bushes,  a  raspberry 
bush,  and  I  believe  a  syringa ;  and  also 
a  few  tiger  lilies.  .  .  .  We  give  only  three 
cents  a  quart  for  the  best  milk.  Butter 
is  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs 
eleven  and  twelve  cents  a  dozen ;  pota- 
toes, very  good  ones,  two  shillings  a 
bushel."  "  The  Wonder  Book  "  was  writ- 
ten during  the  summer  of  1 8  5 1 ,  in  about  six 
weeks,  being  one  of  the  few  works  Haw- 
thorne ever  wrote  in  warm  weather.  He 
undoubtedly  worked  at  it  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tramped  over  the  country  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  whole  family  left  Lenox  by  rail 
on  Nov.  21  of  that  year ;  and  the 
same  evening  they  were  located  at  West 
Newton,  in  the  Horace  Mann  house. 
Hawthorne  immediately  set  himself  dili- 
gently at  work  on  "  The  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance," and  completed  it  the  last  of  April. 
The  winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  he  does 


The  Wayside. 

not  appear  to  have  gone  about  much. 
He  was  not  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
probably  did  not  devote  himself  to  work 
as  he  had  the  previous  winter.  The  Note 
Book  of  this  period  contains  less  than  a 
page.     Hawthorne  had  lived  near  New- 


Hawthorne  at  60. 

ton  some  years  before.  It  was  in  1841-42, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Brook 
Farm  community.  The  story  of  this  ven- 
ture into  communism  is  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition,  and  if  it  were  not, 
it  forms  no  part  of  the 
field  this  article  is  in- 
tended to  cover.  It 
only  need  be  remarked 
that  his  joining  it  is  one 
more  evidence  of  his 
restlessness.  He  joined 
the  company  the  year 
before  his  marriage, 
thinking  to  bring  his 
wife  here  the  next  year 
should  his  own  experi- 
ment prove  satisfactory. 
It  did  not.  There  was 
too  much  restraint,  not 
enough  freedom  for  a 
man  of  his  roving  pro- 
pensities, 
found  time 
to  walk   to 


localities  in   the  neighborhood,   but 


True,     he 

on    Sunday 

the    various 

''  e 

week-days  appear  to  have  been  pretty 
well  occupied.  The  Needham  road 
and  Cow  Island  were  much  frequented, 
and  on  an  October  day  he  records 
a  walk  "  going  nearly  to   Newton,    then 
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nearly  to  Brighton,  thence  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  thence  home."  As  at  Lenox, 
so  at  Brook  Farm,  Hawthorne  roamed 
much  through  the  woods.  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  a  liter- 
ary way  during  the  winter  here.  "  The 
Blithedale  Romance,"  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  written  ten  years  later,  was, 
however,  one  of  the  results  of  the  resi- 
dence at  the  farm.  Hawthorne  seemed 
not  to  have  any  capacity  for  writing 
when  he  was  mingling  much  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  he 
took  no  active  part  in  what  they  were 
doing.  His  very  best  work  was  done 
during  the  three  winters  following  his 
removal  from  office  in  1849;  first  in 
the  quiet  of  Mall  Street,  then  amid  the 
solitude  of  a  snow-bound  Berkshire  vil- 
lage, and  lastly  while  keeping  much 
within    doors    at    Newton.     Considering 


how  little  he  mingled  in 
society  and  how  great 
was  his  reserve  at  all 
times,  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose  he  could 
have  lived  in  the  centre 
of  Boston  and  continue 
work  without  being  in 
the  least  disturbed.  But 
his  was  a  sensitive  and 
easily  interrupted  na- 
ture ;  besides,  he  would 
rather  idle  away  a  day 
with  one  boon  compan- 
ion than  produce  a  mas- 
terpiece of  fiction. 
While  averse  to  general 
society,  he  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  convivial 
,ICER  nature.     The  Brook 

Farm  experiment  was 
distasteful  to  him  in  many  ways.  He 
did  not  like  to  milk  cows,  dig  potatoes, 
build  fences,  shovel  field-dressing,  and 
such  work,  with  others  or  alone.  Soli- 
tary walks  in  communion  with  himself 
best  suited  Hawthorne's  tastes.  Bridge 
says  he  had  a  small  room  simply  fur- 
nished and  with  very  few  books. 

Of  the  places  that  knew  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  that  he  knew  well,  the  Bos- 
ton Custom  House  deserves  mention.  He 
was  weigher  and  gauger  there  from  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  to  April,  1 84 1.  His  diary 
and  letters  bear  evidence  of  his  distaste 
for  the  duties.  When  he  began  them  he 
wrote  to  Longfellow,  telling  how  many 
and  what  kind  of  sketches  he  intended 
to  produce  as  a  result  of  his  official  life. 
Yet  he  did  absolutely  no  literary  work 
while  there ;  and  as  he  went  from  the 
Custom  House  to  Brook  Farm,  a  period 
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of  four  years  ensued  during  which  he 
produced  practically  nothing.  A  few 
lines  from  the  Note  Book  will  show  how 
irksome  to  him  was  the  weighing  of  coal 
on  an  old  schooner :  "April  19,  1840. 
What  a  beautiful  day  was  yesterday  !  My 
spirit  rebelled  against  being  confined  in 
my  darksome  dungeon  at  the  Custom 
House.  .  .  .  When  I  shall  be  again  free 
I  will  enjoy  all  things  with  the  fresh  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  five  years  old.  I  will 
go  forth  and  stand  in  a  summer  shower, 
and  all  the  worldly  dust  that  has  collected 
on  me  shall  be  washed  away  at  once,  and 
my  heart  will  be  like  a  bank  of  fresh 
flowers  for  the  weary  to  rest  upon." 

Just  previous  to  entering  the  Custom 
House,  Hawthorne  had  become  engaged 
to  Miss  Sophia  Peabody.  The  Peabodys 
lived  in  a  fine  old  mansion  on  Charter 
Street,  Salem,  adjoining  the  Charter  Street 
burying-ground,  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  Herbert  Street,  where  Hawthorne 
then  lived.  The  house  has  since  become 
familiar  to  the  public  as  the  Grimshawe 
house,  because  of  being  the  scene  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  story,  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's 
Secret,"  published  in  an  incomplete  form 
since  Hawthorne's  death.  The  Peabody 
girls  were  first  attracted  to  Hawthorne  by 
reading  some  of  his  writings  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  between  1832  and 
1836  ;  but  they  did  not  discover  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  articles  until  1837, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  year  later  that  they 
made  his  acquaintance.  From  that  time 
until  Dr.  Peabody  and  his  family  moved 
to  Boston,  Hawthorne  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  the  Charter  Street  house. 

Next  to  Salem,  Concord  was  Haw- 
thorne's home  for  the  longest  time.  He 
went  thither  to  reside  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage in  July,  1842,  having  hired  the  Old 
Manse  of  Dr.  Ripley.  Early  in  August 
he  wrote  :  "  Happiness  has  no  succession 
of  events,  because  it  is  a  part  of  eternity ; 
and  we  have  been  living  in  eternity  ever 
since  we  came  to  this  old  manse  "  ;  im- 
plying much  happiness  in  their  new  life. 
"This  antique  house,"  he  says,  "for  it 
looks  antique,  though  it  was  created  by 
Providence  expressly  for  our  use,  and  at 
the  precise  time  when  we  wanted  it, 
stands  behind  a  noble  avenue  of  balm-of- 
gilead  trees.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  draw- 


backs upon  our  Eden  that  it  contains  no 
water  fit  either  to  drink  or  to  bathe  in  "  ; 
and  he  wonders  why  Providence  docs  not 
cause  a  fountain  to  bubble  up  at  their  door- 
step. "  Only  imagine  Adam,"  he  writes, 
"  trudging  out  of  Paradise  with  a  bucket 
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in  each  hand,  to  get  water  to  drink,  or 
for  Eve  to  bathe  in.  Intolerable  !  "  After 
breakfast  one  morning  he  took  his  fish- 
ing-rod and  went  down  through  the 
orchard  to  the  riverside,  but  as  three  or 
four  boys  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  best  spots  he  did  not  fish.  The  Con- 
cord River  was  one  of  the  most  sluggish 
he  had  ever  seen.  "  I  had  sper.  t  three 
weeks  by  its  side,  and  swam  across  it 
every  day,  before  I  could  determine  which 
way  its  current  ran,  and  then  I  was  com- 
pelled to  decide  the  question  by  the  tes- 
timony of  others  and  not  by  my  own 
observation.  I  bathe,"  he  contnued, 
"once,  and  often  twice,  a  day  in  our 
river,  but  one  dip  into  the  salt  sea  -ould 
be  worth  more  than  a  whole  week's  <  ik- 
ing in  such  a  lifeless  tide."  The  next 
night  at  sunset  he  "  ascended  the  hillt<  ;• 
opposite  our  house  ;  and,  looking  down- 
ward at  the  long  extent  of  river,  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  done  it  some  injustice  in 
my  remarks."  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  house  from  his  own  pen  :  "  It  is  two 
stories  high,  with  a  third  story  of  attic 
chambers  in  the  gable  roof.  The  rooms 
seem  never  to  have  been  painted  ;  at  all 
events,  the  walls  and  panels,  as  well  as 
the  huge  cross-beams,  had  a  venerable  and 
most  dismal  tinge  of  brown.  The  fur- 
niture consisted  of  high-backed,  short- 
legged,    rheumatic     chairs,     small,    old 
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tables,  bedsteads  with  lofty  posts,  stately 
chests  of  drawers,  looking-glasses  in  an- 
tique  black   frames."     However  old  and 


Hawthorne's   Pine. 

ancient  all  this  may  seem  to  the  present 
generation,  it  was  very  fashionable  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  It  was  the 
furnishing  used  in  the  house  by  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Ripley,  who  preceded  Haw- 
thorne in  the  occupancy.  In 
the  rear  of  the  house  was  the 
little  room  Hawthorne  called 
his  study.  It  had  been  Dr. 
Ripley's  study  before  him, 
and  even  earlier  was  the 
study  of  Dr.  Emerson,  the 
grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo. 
From  one  of  its  windows  Dr. 
Emerson  beheld  the  first 
fight  of  the  Revolution,  and 
here  he  saw  and  heard  fired 
''the  shot  heard  round  the 
world." 

I  should  judge  that  this 
was  the  happiest  period  of 
Hawthorne's  life.  His  let- 
ters and  journal  are  much 
less  encumbered  with  sombre 
musings     and     complaining 


passages  than  at  any  time  before  or 
after.  He  enters  in  the  Note  Book, 
Aug.  13  :  "My  life  at  this  time  is  more 
like  that  of  a  boy,  externally,  than  it  has 
been  since  I  was  really  a  boy.  It  is 
usually  supposed  that  the  cares  of  life 
come  with  matrimony  ;  but  I  seem  to  have 
cast  off  all  care,  and  live  on  with  as  much 
easy  trust  in  Providence  as  Adam  could 
have  felt  before  he  had  learned  that  there 
was  a  world  beyond  Paradise.  My  chief 
anxiety  consists  in  watching  the  pros- 
perity of  my  vegetables,  in  observing  how 
they  are  affected  by  the  rain  or  sunshine, 
in  lamenting  the  blight  of  one  squash 
and  rejoicing  at  the  growth  of  another. 
It  is  as  if  the  original  relation  of  man 
and  nature  were  restored  in  my  case. 
...  I  awake  in  the  morning  with  a 
boyish  thoughtlessness  as  to  how  the  out- 
goings of  the  day  are  to  be  provided  for, 
and  its  incomings  rendered  certain.  Af- 
ter breakfast  I  go  forth  into  my  garden 
and  gather  whatever  the  bountiful  Mother 
has  made  fit  for  our  present  sustenance. 
Then  I  pass  down  through  our  orchard 
to  the  riverside,  and  ramble  along  its 
margin  in  search  of  flowers.  .  .  .  Well, 
having  made  up  my  bunch  of  flowers,  I 
return  home  with  them.  Then  I  ascend 
to  my  study,  and  generally  read,  or  per- 
chance scribble  in  this  journal  and  other- 
wise suffer  Time  to  loiter  onward  at  his 
own  pleasure,  till  the  dinner  hour.  So 
comes  the  night  •   and  I  look  back  upon 
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a  clay  spent  in  what  the  world  would  call 
idleness,  and  for  which  I  myself  can  sug- 
gest no  more  appropriate  epithet,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  1  cannot  feel  to  have 
been  spent  amiss.  True,  it  might  be  a 
sin  and  shame,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  to 
spend  a  lifetime  in  this  manner ;  but  for 
a  few  summer  weeks  it  is  good  to  live  as 
if  this  world  were  heaven."  This  seems 
a  very  plausible  excuse,  and  no  doubt 
Hawthorne  convinced  himself  it  was 
such,  for  the  life  of  indolence  which  he 
was  leading ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  equally  indolent. 
But  for  the  demands  of  his  finances,  or 
the  promptings  of  his  peculiar  ambitions, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have 
risen  above  it.  And  yet,  the  very  fact 
that  he  could  live  on  week  after  week 
thus  quietly,  unruffled  by  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  the  great  busy  world  around  him, 
explains  how  he  could  frame  those  beau- 
tiful sentiments  so  smoothly  and  charm- 
ingly. No  man  mingling  daily  with  the 
world's  strifes  can  do  it.  The  peculiar 
charm  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
Hawthorne's  writing  is  given  only  by 
those  who  mingle  little  among  life's  vani- 
ties or  business. 

Hawthorne  made  almost  daily  excur- 
sions to  different  parts  of  the  neigbor- 
hood.  Besides  the  fishing  and  flower-pick- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
bathing  in  its  still  waters,  he  and  Thoreau 
spent  much  time  paddling  up  and  down 
the  stream  in  a  canoe  made  by  the  latter. 
There  was  "a  walk  to  Walden  Pond" 
one  day  with  George  S.  Hillard ;  and  a 
week  later  he  took  "  a  walk  through  the 
woods  to  Emerson's,  with  a  book  which 
Margaret  Fuller  had  left."  After  leaving 
the  book  he  returned  through  the  woods, 
and,  entering  Sleepy  Hollow,  perceived  a 
lady  reclining  near  the  path.  "It  was 
Margaret  herself."  The  ist  of  Septem- 
ber, Hawthorne  learned  to  row  or  paddle 
the  canoe-like  boat,  and  for  some  weeks 
appears  to  have  idled  away  most  of  his 
time  on  the  river.  He  made  a  two-days' 
pedestrian  tour  with  Emerson  the  last 
of  the  month,  visiting  Harvard  and  the 
neighboring  village  of  Shakers. 

The  following  spring  —  in  March  —  he 
enters  in  the  journal  that  he  has  "writ- 
ten with  pretty  commendable  diligence, 


averaging  from  two  to  four  hours  a  day  ; 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  various  maga- 
zines." Most  of  his  writing  at  this  time 
was  contributed  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
view. As  the  "magazine  peoi>le "  did 
not  pay  their  debts,  he  says  :  "  We  taste 
one  of  the  inconveniences  of  poverty." 
For  exercise  during  the  winter  he  would 
"  trudge  through  snow  and  slosh  to  the 
village,  look  into  the  postoffice,  and 
spend  an  hour  at  the  reading-room,  and 
then  return  home,  generally  without  hav- 
ing spoken  a  word  to  a  human  being." 
And  then  he  would  "saw  and  split 
wood."  Besides  writing  the  magazine 
articles,  which  included  many  of  those 
delightful  short  sketches  since  published 
in  the  collected  editions  of  his  works,  he 
put  forth  most  of  the  numbers  of  the 
second  volume  of  "Twice-Told  Tales," 
edited  the  African  Journal  for  Bridge, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  "  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse." 

At  Concord,  Hawthorne  was  thrown 
much  into  company  with  the  finest  minds 
of  the  country.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  Manse, 
was  a  near  neighbor ;  so  were  Thoreau, 
Alcott,  and  Ellery  Channing.  Longfellow 
often  came  Out  from  Cambridge,  and 
Margaret  Fuller  was  a  frequent  guest,  as 
was  Hillard. 

On  his  appointment  as  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Salem,  Hawthorne  left  Concord, 
residing  for  a  few  months  on  Carver 
Street,  Boston,  where  the  first  child,  a 
son,  was  born.  In  November  the  family 
went  to  Salem,  as  already  stated. 

The  Hawthornes  returned  to  Concord 
in  the  early  summer  of  1852,  after  the 
winter  in  Newton,  having  bought  a  mod- 
est house  which  he  named  The  Wayside. 
Writing  of  it  in  July  of  that  year  to  George 
William  Curtis,  Hawthorne  said:  "Before 
Mr.  Alcott  took  it  in  hand,  it  was  a  mean- 
looking  affair,  with  two  peaked  gables ; 
no  suggestiveness  about  it  and  no  vener- 
ableness,  although  from  the  style  of  its 
construction  it  seems  to  have  survived 
beyond  the  first  century.  He  added  a 
porch  in  front,  and  a  central  peak,  and  a 
piazza  at  each  end,  and  painted  it  a  rusty 
olive  hue,  and  invested  the  whole  with  a 
modest  picturesqueness.  .  .  .  The  hillside 
is  covered  chiefly  with  locust-trees,  which 
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come  into  luxuriant  blossom  in  the 
month  of  June.  From  the  hilltop  there 
is  a  good  view  along  the  extensive  level 
surfaces,  and  gentle  hilly  outlines,  covered 
with  wood,  that  characterize  the  scenery 
at  Concord.  The  house  stands  within 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  old  Boston  road, 
along  which  the  British  marched  and  re- 
treated. .  .  .  In  front  of  the  house,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  I  have  eight 
acres  of  land." 

The  walks  were  continued  as  of  old, 
and  the  old  friends  and  neighbors  appear 
again  in  his  letters ;  but  his  Note  Book 
contains  only  a  few  entries  during  the 
second  stay  at  Concord.  It  was  during 
this  first  year  at  The  Wayside  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  "Tanglewood  Tales  "  and  the 
"  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,"  finishing  the 
" Tales"  on  March  9,  1852.  The  last 
entry  in  the  "American  Note  Book"  was 
made  here  on  June  9  of  that  year.  He 
had  been  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  with  Pierce 
the  first  two  weeks  in  September,  and  the 
entries  in  the  Note  Book  during  that  time 
were  made  nearly  every  day  and  with  much 
fulness.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  Pierce 
was  inaugurated  President,  and  on  March 
26  following  Hawthorne  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  consul  at  Liverpool. 
He  sailed  for  that  port  in  June. 

It  was  seven  years  later,  June,  i860, 
that  he  again  entered  his  own  home  in 
Concord.  Four  years  had  been  passed 
in  the  consular  service,  and  three  years 
in  foreign  travel,  mostly  on  the  Continent. 
We  have  no  Note  Book  concerning  this 
later  period  at  The  Wayside  to  tell  us  of 
his  mode  of  life  and  work ;  but  from 
such  glimpses  of  him  as  his  biographer 
and  his  occasional  letters  afford,  it  is 
evident  that  he  resumed  his  walks  in  the 


neighborhood  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
His  son  says,  "  He  took  few  or  no 
long  walks  after  his  return  to  America. 
Walden  Pond,  two  miles  distant,  was 
the  limit  of  his  excursions,  and  he 
generally  confined  himself  to  his  own 
grounds  except  on  Sunday."  Much 
time  was  passed  in  looking  over  his 
own  small  domain,  and  he  found  a  favor- 
ite spot  to  walk  and  muse  on  the  hill 
above  his  house. 

Soon  after  returning  from  Europe,  Haw- 
thorne made  extensive  changes  in  his 
house.  A  story  was  added  to  the  west- 
ern wing  and  two  rooms  built  on  in  the 
rear,  while  for  his  own  purposes  he  built 
a  strange-looking  tower  or  room  on  the 
roof.  This  tower  was  reached  through 
a  trap  door  in  the  floor  by  means  of  a 
flight  of  very  narrow,  steep  stairs.  But 
here  he  lived  to  the  end,  which  came  in 
four  years,  save  an  occasional  vacation 
of  a  week  or  two.  Here  he  wrote  "Septi- 
mus Felton,"  "The  Doliver  Romance," 
"Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  and  "Our  Old 
Home."  The  two  romances  were  neither 
of  them  published  in  his  day.  "The 
Doliver  Romance"  was  not  finished  :  it 
was  little  more  than  begun,  only  the  first 
chapters  having  been  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  when  the  fatal  illness 
overtook  him.  "  Septimus  Felton  "  was 
in  an  incomplete  state,  but  was  published 
as  a  serial  after  Hawthorne's  death.  "  Dr. 
Grimshawe's  Secret"  was  also  unfinished. 
It  was  while  these  works  were  lying  in 
his  study  uncompleted  that  he  started, 
in  May,  1864,  for  a  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains,  with  his  friend,  Ex-President 
Pierce.  At  the  Pemigewasset  House,  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  18th  of  May,  he 
passed  away. 


A  VISION    OF   FULFILLED    DESIRE. 

BEING   AN   ACCOUNT   OF    THE    VAIN     DOCTRINES     OF     ASAHEL     BLICKLING    AS    SET     DOWN    BY 
HIS    FRIEND    MOREMERCY    HARDING. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. 


OF  all  the  many  sects  to  which  the 
unhappy  dissensions  which  ac- 
companied the  establishment  for 
too  short  a  period  of  true  religion  in 
England,  none  was  to  my  mind  more 
damnable  than  that  called  the  Sleepers, 
which  denied  the  resurrection,  and  held 
that  there  was  no  future  life,  but  that  all 
flesh  having  gone  down  to  the  grave 
there  slept  without  dreaming,  and  with- 
out waking  unto  all  eternity.  For  there 
was  much  evil  in  many  other  positions 
put  forward  during  those  times,  as 
notably  by  the  Familists,  which  would 
have  done  away  with  God's  holy  ordi- 
nance of  marriage ;  or  the  Divorcers, 
which  would  have  made  it  null  and 
void;  or  the  Anabaptists,  which  would 
have  overthrown  civil  authority ;  or  the 
Quakers,  which  would  even  now  belittle 
our  reliance  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  so  our  main  rock 
from  which  we  shall  not  be  greatly 
moved,  and  others  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention.  These  views  I  hold 
of  a  surety  to  be  evil,  but  worse,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sleepers,  for  they  did  in  fact,  if  not  in 
word,  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul  (or 
breath  of  God)  within  us,  and  so  make 
us  no  more  than  equal  to  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

Now,  although  there  were  in  England 
many  which  were  of  this  way  of  thinking 
(and  of  many  more  false  ways  as  well,  as 
Seekers,  Levellers,  Muggletonians,  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,  and  what  not),  yet  in 
general  they  came  not  into  these  parts  of 
New  England,  save  the  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists,  for  that  our  learned  minis- 
ters did  ever  confound  them  by  due 
exhibition  of  the  word  of  God,  while  our 
godly  magistrates  took  good  order  ever 
to  assert  against  them  the  dignity  of  the 
civil   power,    which    here    according    to 


God's  will  went  ever  hand  in  hand  with 
the  congregation,  and  not  as  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  usurped  the  power  in  England, 
contrariwise.  So  there  was  never  in  New 
England,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
one  who  held  the  aforesaid  doctrines  of 
that  sect  called  variously  Sleepers,  or 
Anti-Resurrectionists,  save  only  one,  and 
him  I  knew  well,  and  his  name  was 
Asahel  Blickling. 

This  young  man,  although  I  have  men- 
tioned him  as  one  of  the  sectaries,  was 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  one  of 
those  who  sympathized  with  true  religion 
and  free  government  at  that  time,  but 
had  rather  been  a  supporter  of  Charles 
the  First,  whose  son  now  reigns.  Yet 
though  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  that 
encourager  of  prelatical  or  papistical 
religion,  he  had  himself,  as  far  as  could 
be  seen,  little  in  common  with  either 
prelatists  or  papists.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
religions  and  political  opinions  were 
concerned,  he  had  more  in  common 
with  those  earlier  opposers  of  the  king's 
undue  exercise  of  the  prerogative  than 
with  any  who  came  after.  Yet  although 
inclining  to  the  side  of  the  people  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  struggle,  I  judge  that 
through  an  overweening  sense  of  loyalty 
and  an  undue  affection  for  his  family,  he 
had  continued  to  follow  the  king  and  his 
son  after  him,  till  the  victory  of  Worces- 
terfield  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  any 
hope  on  the  part  of  him  and  the  master 
he  followed.  Whereat  many  of  them 
were  forced  to  flee  over  seas  to  wait  for 
what  they  called  "better  times,"  which 
times  having  come  proved  far  worse  than 
any  of  the  days  even  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment. 

Now  Blickling,  for  so  he  called  himself, 
though  I  doubt  'twas- not  his  true  name, 
being  an  Englishman,  preferred,  as  he 
said,  to  live  with  those  of  his  own  speech 
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and  blood  than  with  the  French  or  the 
Italians,  as  did  many  who  tied  the  country 
with  Charles  the  Second.  "Therefore," 
said  he,  "  have  I  come  here  to  Boston, 
for  1  know  well  that  this  town  governs  it- 
self, and  that  even  should  they* discover 
who  I  am,  they  will  not  be  over-ready  to 
gh  e  me  up  on  any  demand  of  the  people 
across  the  water.  For  I  believe  that  any 
man  who  looks  to  his  own  affairs  and 
talks  not  too  much  is  here  welcome,  and 
such  a  man  am  I,  and  I  think  not  that  I 
shall  experience  any  evil  from  the  Bos- 
toners,  for  in  all  things  have  they  been 
to  me  most  kind  and  honest,  though  they 
see  that  I  do  not  hold  with  them  on  many 
points."  Vet  there  were  not  many  who 
knew  who  and  what  he  was,  the  most  im- 
agining him  to  be  a  Puritan  like  the 
others  of  us,  he  being,  though  young,  of 
grave  address. 

Being  then  in  such  a  position  as  he 
was,  it  was  natural  that  this  young  man 
should  differ  from  the  great  multitude  of 
them  that  held  strange  opinions.  And  in 
truth  he  was  by  no  means  contentious 
nor  desirous  of  spreading  his  doctrines, 
and  I  doubt  there  were  few  in  the  Colony, 
save  myself,  who  knew  in  any  way  what 
were  his  opinions,  for  he  was  not  a  church 
member;  nor  should  I  now  speak  of 
them,  were  it  not  that  he  is  dead  and 
can  take  no  harm  from  my  words,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  others  in  showing  the 
evil  of  his  ways,  from  which  he  himself 
afterward  turned,  acknowledging  that  they 
were  false  and  ill-chosen,  and  that  they 
led  only  to  destruction. 

At  the  time  that  I  first  met  this  young 
man  he  was  but  lately  come  to  Boston 
out  of  the  west  parts  of  England,  whether 
(  ornwall  or  Devonshire  I  cannot  now 
remember.  And  he  lived  with  one  Help- 
ful Johnson,  for  whom  he  wrought  as  a 
journeyman,  being  as  it  would  seem  a 
wheelwright  at  his  trade,  though  how  he 
came  to  have  a  trade  I  know  not,  for  the 
most  of  those  on  his  side  disdain  to  work 
with  their  hands,  but  think  it  enough  to 
drink  and  dice,  to  gamble  and  to  sing 
ungodly  songs,  and  to  indulge  in  all  man- 
ner of  chambering  and  wantonness,  which 
pursuits  they  hold  to  be  better  befitting  a 
gentleman  than  the  honest  day's  work 
that  tires  the    back  and  the   legs.     But 


these  two,  being  the  only  wheelwrights 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  made  the  wheels 
for  the  first  pair  of  cannon  which  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
ever  possessed,  which  had  been  ship 
cannon  purchased  by  Edward  Gibbons  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  these  two 
made  great  wheels  for  them  that  they 
might  be  the  more  readily  drawn  on  land 
by  horses.  And  those  cannon  were  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1652,  when 
John  Endicott  was  governor.  And  it 
may  have  been  two  years  before  that  time 
that  young  Blickling  came  to  Boston. 

It  chanced  that  he  was  a  cousin  of 
some  old  friend  of  my  wife's  who  had 
commended  him  my  care,  so  that  he 
came  to  me  for  certain  merchandise  that 
was  to  come  to  him  out  of  England  some 
few  months  after  he  had  himself  arrived. 
And  so  we  became  acquainted  and  were 
not  a  little  in  each  other's  company,  for 
he  was  of  a  lovable  nature,  and  I  came 
to  be  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  .he 
was  to  me  in  many  ways  as  a  son,  which 
God  in  his  wisdom  hath  denied  me.  At 
the  first,  not  knowing  who  or  what  he 
really  was,  I  observed  of  him  that  al- 
though a  good  man  and  true,  and  appar- 
ently well  affected  toward  the  common- 
wealth and  the  congregation,  of  which 
last  he  was  however  not  a  member,  yet 
he  was  in  some  respects  singular  in  his 
thoughts  both  in  great  things  and  in 
small;  and  not  to  be  wearisome,  I  may 
note  among  other  humors  that  he  greatly 
misliked  the  long  sermons  in  which  our 
godly  ministers  were  wont  to  expound 
God's  word  and  their  long  prayers,  for 
he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  Christ 
had  warned  all  against  the  Pharisees  who 
thought  they  should  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking ;  quoting  also  a  saying  of 
one  Herbert,  a  godly  minister  in  the 
falsely  so-called  Church  of  England,  to 
the  purpose  that  "  the  parson  exceeds 
not  an  hour  in  preaching  because  he 
that  profits  not  in  that  time,  will  less 
afterward,  the  same  affection  which  made 
him  not  profit  before,  making  him  then 
weary,  and  so  he  goes  from  not  relishing 
to  loathing."  And  he  would  often  add 
that  a  minister  who  could  not  in  one 
hour  show  forth  God  in  a  text  could  not 
in  two,  with  other  such  sayings.     As  to 
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which  thing,  though  he  was  then  singular 
(and  I  strove  with  him  therein  in  argu- 
ment), yet  I  doubt  not  that  now  there  be 
not  a  few  of  his  mind,  for  in  later  there 
has  been  much  backsliding  in  heart  at 
least. 

Now,  although  Asahel  Blickling  was  in 
these  smaller  matters  singular,  yet  he 
made  no  harm  thereby,  but  kept  his  own 
counsel  and  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
things  that  he  misliked  except  when  he 
was  questioned,  and  even  then  he  an- 
swered shortly.  For  he  was  in  no  way 
loud-mouthed,  but  was  much  inclined  to 
keep  his  opinions  to  himself  and  to  allow 
his  neighbors  to  do  the  same.  He  was, 
indeed,  with  other  errors,  somewhat  in- 
fected by  that  false  notion  of  liberty  of 
conscience  which  has  enticed  so  many  of 
the  weaker  brethren  to  go  on  the  path  to 
destruction,  following  the  deceitful  light 
of  their  own  imaginings,  till  they  arrived 
at  doctrines  through  which  they  perished, 
utterly  body  and  soul.  Asahel  was,  I 
say,  somewhat  too  much  given  to  this 
view,  and  was  inclined  to  hold  that  the 
magistrates  should  by  no  means  use  the 
strong  but  kindly  measures  with  which 
in  Boston  were  visited  all  straying  from 
the  right  road,  that  came  before  their 
notice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers 
subsequently,  and  the  Baptists,  etc. 

But  although  he  by  no  means  desired 
to  spread  his  own  opinions,  but  was  satis- 
fied to  hold  them  himself  in  silence, 
yet  with  me  did  he  often  give  himself 
a  certain  liberty  of  speech,  for  we  be- 
came close  friends,  and  he  often  spent 
his  evenings  in  my  house,  discoursing 
with  me  on  some  point  of  doctrine  or 
such  like  matters.  And  so  I  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  firm  belief  that  there 
was  no  life  after  death,  but  that  the  soul 
shall  enter  again  into  that  everlasting 
sleep  from  which  it  was,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment as  it  were,  awakened  at  our  birth. 
He  is  the  only  man  whom  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  meet  who  held  such  a 
view.  I  have  heard  of  many  in  England  ; 
but  here  in  these  parts  of  America  even 
the  savage  Indians  have  some  belief  in 
a  future  life,  be  it  merely  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  this  present,  with  hunting  and 
fishing,  etc. 

And  I    had    often    deemed    that    all 


morality  were  impossible  without  some 
such  notion,  unless  there  were  some 
hope  of  reward  for  a  good  life  or  some 
fear  of  punishment  for  a  bad.  But 
Asahel  was  a  good  man  in  works,  more 
strictly  honest  and  exactly  just  than  any 
that  I  have  ever  met.  And  after  his 
death  there  was  none  in  the  whole  town 
of  Boston  that  would  say  aught  against 
him,  but  those  that  loved  him  were  many, 
for  the  town  is  small  that  all  men  are 
widely  known.  And  all  acknowledged 
that  he  was  an  upright  man,  saying  that 
if  there  ever  were  a  man  who  could  have 
been  saved  had  the  Lord  decreed  no 
more  than  a  covenant  of  works,  Asahel 
Blickling  was  the  man. 

And  this  uprightness  of  his  life  was 
wholly  without  regard  to  any  life  here- 
after. For,  as  I  have  said,  Asahel  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life 
everlasting,  holding  not  only  that  they 
could  not  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  but 
that  there  were  in  the  Scriptures  many 
and  plain  denials  of  them. 

And  first  he  would  ever  point  to  the 
Book  of  Job  and  instance  such  texts  as 
vii.  9,  "As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and 
vanisheth  away ;  so  he  that  goeth  down  to 
the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more."  And 
x.  21,  22,  "Before  I  go  whence  I  shall 
not  return,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  ;  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkness  itself;  and  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where 
the  light  is  as  darkness."  And  xiv.  7 
and  10,  "For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree, 
if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout 
again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  there- 
of will  not  cease.  But  man  dieth,  and 
wasteth  away :  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  "  So  also  1 1  and 
12,  "As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and 
the  flood  decayeth  and  dryeth  up  ; 
so  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not :  till 
the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not 
awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep." 
And  xvii.  16,  "They  shall  go  down  to  the 
bars  of  the  pit,  when  our  rest  together 
is  in  the  dust." 

Yet  from  Job  answered  I  him  with  xix. 
25  and  26,  "  For  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  :  and  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
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yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  To 
which  he  said  that  in  the  first  of  those 
verses  Job  did  certainly  refer  to  Christ, 
who,  then  in  glory,  should  afterwards  come 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  as  to  the  second 
part  Job  intended  his  posterity, —  al- 
though I  called  to  his  mind  that  all  Job's 
children  had  perished. 

But  also  did  he  instance  many  texts 
from  the  Psalms,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  quote,  since  they  are  familiar,  in  which 
David  crieth  out  many  times  to  the  Lord 
to  deliver  him  from  out  of  the  mire 
wherein  he  fears  to  sink,  out  of  the  deep 
which  he  fears  will  swallow  him,  out  of 
the  pit  that  is  about  to  shut  upon  him ; 
and  also  such  texts  as  vi.  5,  "For  in  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee  :  in  the 
grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks?"  and 
xiii.  3,  "  Consider  and  hear  me,  O  Lord 
my  God  :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death."  Yet  here  too  an- 
swered I  him,  yea  even  prevented  him, 
and  first  with  that  great  text,  xvi.  10, 
"  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ; 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption,"  whereon  only  might 
it  suffice  us  to  hang  all  our  hope  in  our 
risen  Lord.  And  also  answering  text  for 
text,  I  accosted  him  with  xlix.  15,  "God 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of 
the  grave  :  for  he  shall  receive  me.  Se- 
lah  "  :  in  which  case  the  text  is  mightily 
confirmed  by  that  word  Selah,  which 
though  it  hath  proved  a  stumbling  block 
to  many  learned  ones,  yet  to  my  mind 
cannot  mean  otherwise  than,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  denoting  in  this  case  that  the 
promise  is  peculiarly  confirmed ;  and  I 
propounded  also  lxxiii.  24,  "  Thou  shalt 
guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory." 

Yet  with  these  was  he  still  unconvinced, 
saying  of  the  last  that  it  was  not  weighty, 
and  that  as  to  the  first  it  concerned  only 
Christ  and  not  common  humanity,  for 
that  David  was  a  type  of  the  Son  of 
David. 

And  even  in  the  New  Testament  did 
he  find  many  texts  of  which  he  perverted 
the  meaning  until  they  might  seem  to 
give  some  faint  sort  of  foundation  to  the 
folly  he  held  so  blindly,  and  notably  did 
he  instance  John  xvii.  3,  "And  this  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee   the 


only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  On  which  he  would  will- 
ingly have  maintained  the  position  that 
the  life  eternal,  by  which  he  contended 
was  meant  the  true  and  perfect  life,  say- 
ing that  the  word  cuwios  in  the  Greek 
had  such  a  meaning  and  it  was  never 
used  of  time  (which  was  a  manifest 
error),  that  as  to  the  life  eternal  he  held 
that  after  John  xvii.  3,  Christ  meant  by  it 
the  life  lived  by  such  a  man  as  knew  the 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  his  heart;  and  by  no 
means  any  life  after  death,  which  he  said 
was  nowhere  either  expressly  promised  in 
the  Gospels  nor  even  promised  by  impli- 
cation, which  position,  although  with  him 
I  zealously  controverted  it,  it  is  not  need- 
ful for  me  in  this  place  to  refute,  for  any 
one  can  readily  see  that  it  was  wholly  vain 
and  foolish. 

Such  was  his  unalterable  opinion,  nor 
was  I  able  to  change  it  by  many  allega- 
tions of  texts,  of  which  I  brought  many 
to  his  notice  which  do  expressly  declare 
that  this  natural  body  shall  after  death 
be  raised  up  a  spiritual  body,  and  that  in 
our  Father's  house  are  many  mansions, 
the  which  Christ  himself  promised  that 
he  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us. 
But  my  words  had  no  effect  upon  him, 
for  he  was  fixed  in  his  blindness  and 
folly  and  would  not  see  the  truth,  but 
ever  held  that  the  eternal  life  was  to 
know  God,  that  he  who  knew  God  lived 
according  to  the  spirit  of  God,  and  that 
in  measure  as  man  so  lived,  by  so  much 
did  the  limitations  of  the  flesh  fall  from 
him,  so  that  finally  his  life  would  be  at 
any  moment  of  time  unbounded  by  time 
or  by  space,  eternal  and  infinite. 

And  though  not  given  to  attacking  the 
prevailing  views  in  which  I  am  a  strong 
believer,  he  would  now  and  then  say 
that  to  him  at  least  it  appeared  that  a 
life  which  followed  the  good  and  left  the 
bad  by  nearing  God,  whereby  sin  became 
impossible,  was  nobler  and  more  like  the 
Master's  than  one  which  did  right  for 
the  hope  of  heaven  and  shunned  wrong 
for  fear  of  hell,  which  last,  he  would  say, 
appeared  to  him  childish,  or  even  like 
the  beasts,  who  are  ruled  by  their  fodder 
and  the  whip. 

Such  was  his  view ;  and  if  I  have  been 
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tedious  and  overlong  in  expounding  it 
thus  largely,  it  has  been  that  it  seemed 
to  me  only  wonderful  that  in  a  man 
whose  life  was  so  honest  and  fair  should 
be  found  any  so  whimsical  and  singular 
an  opinion. 

Now,  as  I  have  before  said,  Asahel 
had  while  he  was  yet  in  England  loved 
a  maiden  of  family,  and  his  affection  for 
this  girl  was  the  strongest  thing  in  his 
life,  and  he  would  often  speak  of  her  to 
me  and  show  me  a  little  picture  of  her 
set  in  jewels  that  he  ever  wore  about  his 
neck,  but  never  to  any  other  to  my 
knowledge.  And  he  would  tell  me  in 
his  grave,  serious  way,  how  much  store 
he  set  by  her,  caring  to  live  only  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  again,  and  how  wholly 
he  trusted  in  her  that  she  would  remain 
faithful  to  him  until  such  time  as  he 
could  go  back  to  England,  and  there 
live  safely.  For  he  would  often  say  to 
me  (as  we  were  perfectly  free  in  our 
talk),  that  he  looked  not  to  see  the  Com- 
monwealth last  much  longer,  but  that  in 
time  King  Charles  the  Second  would  be 
brought  back  to  his  throne,  and  then  he 
would  himself  return  to  his  home,  "  and 
many  other  brave  fellows,  too,  and  many 
loose  ones,  and  wicked  ones,  and  free 
ones,  who  have  nothing  in  their  favor, 
but  that  they  gave  up  all  for  their  king." 

So  time  went  on,  and  he  lived  in  Bos- 
ton an  obscure  life  but  an  honorable  one 
and,  in  many  respects,  happy.  He  worked 
in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  he  was  ac- 
customed either  to  read  such  books  as 
he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  or  to  come  to 
my  house  and  talk  for  a  time  with  me. 
And  he  was  ever  informed  of  the  news  in 
England  as  soon  as  any  in  the  town,  there 
being  one  as  it  would  seem  who  always 
sent  him  a  packet  of  letters,  besides  some 
that  he  received  from  the  maiden  he 
loved  that  were  more  seldom.  And 
when  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  he  looked 
forward  to  soon  going  back  to  England 
to  marry  his  beloved  and  to  taste  some 
true  joy  in  life  and  happiness. 

But  shortly  after  this  time  came  a  let- 
ter which  told  him  of  the  death  of  the 
maiden  whom  he  loved. 

Then  for  a  long  time  I  did  not  see 
him  nor  did  I  even  know  of  her  death. 
For  when  he  received  the  packet  of  let- 


ters, it  being  spring,  he  left  Boston  and 
wandered  away  without  knowing  whither 
he  went,  nor  do  I  know  save  that  he  was 
for  a  long  time  alone  and  in  the  woods, 
where  he  suffered  great  wrestlings  and 
was  passive  to  much  torment  of  soul. 
But  I  believe  that  he  wandered  down 
finally  into  the  King's  Province  and  there 
abode  for  a  time  in  a  lonely  place  by  the 
seashore,  for  he  loved  the  sea,  having 
lived  by  the  seaside  in  England  and  hav- 
ing often  walked  there  with  his  beloved 
in  days  before  trouble  came  to  him. 

Yet  finally  he  came  back  and  came 
to  my  house  and  told  me  what  had 
happened.  How  she  died  I  know  not 
nor  anything  about  the  fact,  save  that  he 
had  loved  her  and  that  she  was  now  dead. 
And  my  first  thought  was  that  it  was  an 
awful  judgment  upon  him  for  his  false 
doctrines.  And  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
say  anything  to  comfort  him,  for  we  had 
differed  so  in  our  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

And  so  we  sat  for  a  long  time  mostly 
in  silence,  he  uttering  now  and  then  a 
saying  as  some  thought  came  to  his  mind 
that  he  would  have  me  think  on. 

"She  is  dead,"  said  he,  "and  all  that 
is  left  to  me  is  that  it  was  a  happiness  to 
have  loved  her  and  that  it  is  now  a  glory, 
and  that  it  was  through  loving  her  that  I 
attained  to  a  love  of  God,  with  whom  she 
now  is."  And  at  this  as  may  be  imagined 
I  was  hugely  astonished,  knowing  his 
former  opinions.  But  I  held  my  peace, 
and  he  went  on  :  "  And  yet  in  a  manner 
she  still  lives  here  on  earth,  for  her  spirit 
so  went  out  into  all  around  her  that  ex- 
cept for  the  poor  body  that  is  now  dust, 
she  lives  to-day  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
loved  her."  And  in  a  moment  he  said, 
for  he  spake  not  continuously  but  with  a 
silence  now  and  then  :  "  And  she  is  not 
taken  from  me,  for  I  have  loved  her,  and 
I  love  her  still,  and  in  my  love  is  she  still 
alive,  though  I  shall  never  see  her  again 
on  this  earth.  Yet  in  time  we  shall  meet 
again ;  for  though  now  I  am  by  no  means 
fit  to  be  with  her,  yet,  though  it  may  be 
long  before  she  will  at  last  raise  me  to 
what  place  she  is  now  in,  she  will  not 
forget  me." 

This  and  much  more  of  like  nature  he 
said,  though  I  cannot  remember  all  that 
he  said  to  set  it  down.     And  seeing  him 
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to  be  in  this  frame  of  mind,  though  mar- 
velling greatly  at  it,  yet  I  ventured  some 
ordinary  word  of  consolation  as  that  she 
was  now  with  the  God  for  whom  she  had 
always  longed,  and  that  he  too  must  in 
no  long  time  also  go  hence,  and  so,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  God,  they  would  be 
united,  though  not  after  the  worldly  man- 
ner that  he  had  imagined,  for  God's  ways 
are  not  our  ways,  with  such  other  com- 
forting things  as  occurred  to  me.  And 
to  these  he  listened  attentively  and  seemed 
to  give  his  assent  thereto,  and,  it  being  late, 
and  he  offering  to  go  to  his  house,  I  bade 
him  stay  that  night  with  me,  which  he  did. 

And  after  this,  though  he  did  not  speak 
directly  to  the  matter,  yet  in  our  converse 
I  saw  that  he  had  given  up  his  old  and 
fatal  doctrine  that  there  was  no  immortal 
life,  but  that  he  firmly  believed  that  when 
his  life  on  this  earth  was  passed  away, 
and  his  body  was  laid  to  the  dust,  his 
soul  would  thereafter  return  to  Him  who 
gave  it  and  live  forever  in  that  state  and 
place  which  the  mercy  of  God  had  or- 
dained for  it. 

But  though  I  at  first  rejoiced  to  see 
that  he  had  given  up  his  old  error,  oh,  it 
went  to  my  heart  when  I  discovered,  as 
I  did  by  little  and  little,  how  he  had 
come  to  this  new  belief  which  so  filled 
him  with  joy,  and  in  which  he  confi- 
dently rested.  For  in  one  respect  his  first 
position  was  better  than  that  to  which  he 
afterward  came,  though  it  led  him  to 
evil  and  to  wrong  opinion,  for  at  the  first 
were  his  views  deduced  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  alone,  as  is  the  only  true 
course ;  but  he  went  astray  in  that  he 
did  ever,  and  with  a  perverse  ingenuity, 
choose  a  few  texts  that  wholly  contradict 
the  main  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  word 
of  God  on  which  our  faith  is  based,  and 
on  these  few  texts  did  he  rest  his  argu- 
ment. And  in  that  he  grounded  him- 
self on  texts  he  was  surely  right ;  but  as 
the  first  meaning  of  those  texts  was 
wholly  contrary  to  others  whose  authority 
is  well  acknowledged,  it  is  manifest  that 
in  his  interpretations  he  was  wrong,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  he  read  largely  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  a  book  that  is  full  of  dark 
sayings,  and  by  no  means  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
hastily  read  by  the  inexperienced. 


And  as  he  had  formerly  builded 
wrongly  on  good  foundation,  so  now  he 
had  no  foundation  at  all  for  the  opinions 
that  he  held  as  firmly  as  he  had  before 
held  the  opinions  to  the  contrary.  For 
from  what  he  let  fall  at  times  concerning 
his  wrestlings  of  mind  during  that  time 
that  he  had  been  alone,  I  judged  that  he 
came  to  the  true  result  by  an  argument 
wholly  false,  for  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  argued  that  those  who  do  the  will  of 
God  must  be  fortunate  and  happy,  which 
doctrine  is  most  certainly  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  he  appeared  to  have 
become  convinced  that  on  the  whole  the 
good  are  on  this  earth  by  no  means  rec- 
ompensed, but  on  the  contrary  the  evil 
doers  and  those  that  work  iniquity  have 
everywhere  the  upper  hand,  and  are  in 
this  world  by  no  means  humbled  and 
abased.  Therefore  he  found  himself  led 
to  conclude  that  if  the  good  man  is  to 
receive  a  reward  and  a  recompense  for 
following  the  will  of  God,  it  must  be 
elsewhere  than  on  this  earth,  namely,  in 
some  cfther  life  after  this,  of  which  we 
now  can  know  nothing. 

So  also  he  spoke  much  one  day  con- 
cerning the  fanciful  notion  of  a  certain 
heathen  philosopher  who  had  speculated 
deeply  on  the  connection  of  the  body 
and  the  soul.  And  not  only  in  Plato  had 
he  found  this  delusive  light,  but  also  he 
propounded  to  me  passages  in  the  work 
of  that  great  but  misled  man  who  hath 
set  forth  the  great  truths  of  revelation  in 
a  poetic  form,  as  though  it  were  not 
enough  for  us  to  have  them  ever  by  us 
in  the  words  of  God  himself.  But  this 
thought  that  the  Spirit  works  incessantly 
upon  the  body,  till  by  degrees  the  cor- 
ruptible puts  on  incorruption,  is  set  forth 
by  John  Milton  chiefly  in  that  vain  stage 
play  entitled  "  Comus,"  wherein,  though 
there  be  many  good  thoughts  handsomely 
stated,  yet  it  is  all  so  mingled  with  fool- 
ish dancings,  feastings,  and  wantonness 
that  no  good  can  come  out  of  it.  And 
even  in  that  great  work  of  his  concern- 
ing the  sin  of  Adam  we  find  much  that 
is  profane  mingled  with  truths  from 
sacred  writ,  as  names  of  heathen  gods, 
persons,  worshippings,  etc.  But  as  to 
this  thought,  even  here  I  put  before  him 
that  his  doctrine  was  clearly  an  error,  and 
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by  no  means  to  be  held,  for  Paul  hath 
made  plain  that  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality  and  that  we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
not  by  long  degrees  or  by  slow  workings, 
which  saying  refers,  first  mystically,  to 
that  assurance  of  grace  after  due  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  second  actually,  to 
that  great  day  when  the  trumpet  shall 
sound  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  when 
it  shall  be  cried  aloud  to  all  flesh,  "  Pre- 
pare to  meet  your  God." 

And  at  other  times,  for  in  his  blindness 
he  sought  ever  to  find  argument  for  his 
belief  in  any  place  other  than  the  word 
of  God  where  the  same  is  plainly  de- 
clared, —  at  other  times  would  he  tell  me 
of  the  lesson  taught,  as  he  would  have 
it,  by  a  certain  writer  of  profane  plays, 
of  whose  books  he  made  great  account, 
saying  that  if  any  since  the  inspired 
writers  had  known  God  it  was  surely 
this  man.  And  he  would,  as  I  say,  tell 
me  the  tale  of  a  certain  general  who  had 
married  a  loving  and  beautiful  wife,  and 
who,  being  bejuggled  and  deceived  by 
a  false  friend  and  base  officer  in  whom  he 
set  much  store,  came  to  believe  that  she 
was  false  to  him  and  had  committed 
adultery  with  his  lieutenant.  So  then, 
when,  having  given  away  to  his  blind 
passion,  he  had  smothered  her  to  death, 
he  came  presently  to  a  sure  knowledge 
of  her  innocence,  and  with  that  became 
as  one  demented,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
himself  also.  "And  truly,"  said  Blick- 
ling,  "  this  story  were  all  too  miserable 
to  be  told,  were  it  not  for  the  certainty 
that  after  the  clogs  and  deceptions  of 
this  earthly  life  were  put  by,  those  two 
saw  each  other  as  they  had  in  truth  ever 
been,  loving  each  other  always,  and  to 
the  disdain  of  all  else.  For  were  it  not 
so,  Shakespeare  could  never  have  thought 
on  so  miserable  a  tale,  nor  would  he 
have  imagined  such  a  story  were  it  not 
that  such  a  moral  could  be  seen  therein. 
For  he  himself  saw  understandingly  the 
great   things  both  of  life  and   of  death, 


and  seeing  them  plainly  in  the  pag<  ant 
and  show  of  this  world,  so  in  the  stage 
pageant  and  mimic  show  of  his  plays 
hath  he  plainly  put  them  in  the  view  of 
whoso  hath  understanding  to  consider 
his  words  when  they  are  heard  or  read." 

But  whatever  were  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  that  he  should  after  death  enjoy 
eternal  life,  it  is  certain  that  he  held  that 
opinion  with  a  calm  assurance,  and  in 
that  belief  he  died  not  very  long  after. 
As  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  it  need 
not  be  set  down  at  large  in  this  place, 
save  that  it  was  happy  and  that  he  left 
this  earth  in  full  confidence  that  he  was 
going  to  be  joined  to  his  beloved  one  and 
to  the  God  whom  they  both  adored. 

And  to  me  his  death  was  a  most  griev- 
ous thing,  for  I  had  come  to  love  him  as 
a  brother  or  a  son.  And  that  he  should 
die  without  ever  having  known  true  re- 
ligion was  a  terrible  thing  to  me,  for  I 
feared  greatly  for  his  soul.  But  that  mat- 
ter I  have  long  been  content  to  leave  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  who 
will  I  doubt  not,  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  save 
his  soul  that  it  may  be  with  him  in  Para- 
dise. And  if  he  be  now,  as  I  surely 
hope,  among  the  saints  in  heaven,  how 
strange  must  now  seem  to  him  the  fond- 
ness of  the  vain  hopes  wherewith  on  this 
earth  he  bolstered  up  his  hopes  of  ever- 
lasting joy.  And  indeed  to  all  Christians 
must  it  seem  strange  that  this  man  should 
have  chosen  to  ground  his  faith  in  a  life 
beyond  the  grave  upon  the  sandy  founda- 
tion of  a  vain  hope  or  a  whimsical  fancy 
arising  out  of  the  dissolution  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  when  he  might  well  have  set  it 
fast  upon  the  everlasting  rock  of  the  word 
of  God,  where  it  is  plainly  set  forth  to  all 
that  have  understanding,  with  the  un- 
deniable certainty  of  the  seal  of  revela- 
tion. But  it  has  been  truly  said  of  many, 
and  of  that  number  was  Asahel  Blickling, 
that  seeing  they  do  not  perceive  and 
hearing  they  do  not  understand,  for 
his  opinions  were  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. 


BENEATH  THE  FLOWERED   FIELDS 
OF  SONG. 

By  James  A.  Tucker. 

BENEATH  the  flowered  fields  of  song, 
All  unsuspected  and  unknown, 
Roll  lava  rivers,  deep  and  strong, 
With  fearful  and  perpetual  moan. 
Beyond  the  ken  of  other  men, 

They  hiss  and  seethe  with  rush  and  roll ; 
But  loud  and  hoarse,  in  reeling  course, 
They  stir  the  poet's  inmost  soul. 

Even  when  his  lightest  lay  he  sings, 

That  other  men  may  laugh  and  jest, 
Their  bellowing  chorus  wildly  rings  — 

He  hears  their  din,  it  shakes  his  breast. 
The  whole  world  envies  him  the  grace 

With  which  he  plays  the  minstrel's  part, 
Nor  dreams  the  while,  that  'neath  his  smile, 

The  tears  are  storming  in  his  heart. 

But  when  his  deeper  notes  he  sweeps  — 

Ah,  then  is  havoc  in  his  soul ! 
No  man  but  he  dreams  of  the  deeps 

Where  those  tempestuous  fires  roll. 
The  world  must  weep  at  such  a  time, 

They  weep  but  cannot  sympathize ; 
And  oh,  the  woe  of  loneliness 

That  throbs  behind  his  aching  eyes  ! 

A  spirit  exiled  from  some  world 

Higher  than  this,  he  cannot  find 
One  heart  to  give  him  what  he  craves, 

Among  the  millions  of  mankind. 
Like  Christ  (and  God  forgive  my  song  !), 

Though  giving  life  where  life  has  fled  — 
A  prince  and  king  mankind  among  — 

He  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

And  so  throughout  his  bitter  life, 

Offended  and  misunderstood, 
In  joy  and  pain,  in  calm  and  strife, 

No  man  may  know  his  changing  mood. 
This  seems  his  fate  —  to  sing  below 

The  psalms  that  beat  the  Almighty's  throne, 
Sorrow  and  woe  untold  to  know, 

And  live  and  die  apart,  alone  ! 


THE   FRIENDSHIP   OF   EDWIN    BOOTH    AND   JULIA 

WARD    HOWE. 

By  Florence  Marion  Howe  Hall. 
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RS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE, 
with  loving  and  reverent  hand, 
placed  a  bunch  of  pansies  on 
the  open  grave."  Few  people  who  read 
this  brief  word  in  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  burial  of  Edwin  Booth 
knew  the  deep  and  tender  significance 
of  this  tribute,  or  that  it  was  the  clos- 
ing act  of  a  friendship  between  the 
poet  and  the  actor,  that  had  lasted  more 
than  thirty  years.  Mrs.  Howe  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Edwin  Booth.  Shortly  before 
the  war,  at  a  time  when  his  sensitive 
spirit  was  wounded  by  some  unkind 
criticisms  upon  his  life  and  acting,  there 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  poem 
entitled  "  Hamlet  at  the  Boston,"  a  part 
of  which  was  as  follows  :  — 


"  And  thou,  young  hero  of  this  mimic  scene, 
In  whose  high  breast 
A  genius  greater  than  thy  life  hath  been 
Strangely  comprest ! 

"  Wear'st  thou  those  glories  draped  about  thy  soul 
Thou  dost  present? 
And  art  thou  by  their  feeling  and  control 
Thus  eloquent  ? 

"Tis  with   no  feigned   power    thou  bind'st  our 
sense,  — 
No  shallow  art : 
Sure,  lavish  Nature  gave  thee  heritance 
Of  Hamlet's  heart! 

"Thou  dost  control  our  fancies  with  a  might 
So  wild,  so  fond, 
We  quarrel,  passed  thy  circle  of  delight, 
With  things  beyond : 

"  Returning  to  the  pillows  rough  with  care, 
And  vulgar  food,  — 
Sad  from  the  breath  of  that  diviner  air, 
That  loftier  mood. 

"  And  there  we  leave  thee,  in  thy  misty  tent 
Watching  alone; 
While  foes  about  thee  gather  imminent, 
To  us  scarce  known. 

"  Oh,  when  the  lights  are  quenched,  the  music 
hushed, 
The  plaudits  still,     . 
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Heaven   keep   the  fountain,   whence    the    fair 
stream  gushed, 
From  choking  ill ! 

"Let  Shakespeare's  soul,  that  wins  thewoiU  from 
wrong, 
For  thee  avail, 
And  not  one  holy  maxim  of  his  soul 
Before  thee  fail ! 

"  So,  get  thee  to  thy  couch  as  unreproved 
As  heroes  blest; 
And  all  good  angels  trusted  in  and  loved, 
Attend  thy  rest !  " 

It  was  a  word  spoken  in  season  ;  and 
the  young  actor,  discouraged  by  the 
harsh  criticisms  of  those    who    did    not 
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understand  either  the  great  nobility  of 
his  character  or  the  power  of  his  genius, 
was  deeply  grateful  to  the  woman  who 
crowned  him  with  laurel  instead  of  with 
thorns. 
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Not  long  before  the  publication  of  this 
poem.  Mr.  Booth  made  his  first  visit  to 
Mrs.  Howe,  at  her  home  in  South  Boston. 
His  manager,  Mr.  Chanfrau,  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  Mrs.  Howe  write 
a  play  for  him  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Brackett, 
the  artist,  a  mutual  friend,  accompanied 
Mr.  Booth  on  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. 

The  excitement  aroused  in  our  youth- 
ful breasts  by  the  arrival  of  the  actor 
whom  we  worshipped  may  be  easily 
imagined.  A  maternal  decree,  which 
seemed  very  cruel  from  our  point  of 
view,  forbade  our  appearing  upon  the 
scene  ;  but  there  was  a  conservatory  ad- 
joining the  room  where  the  distinguished 
visitors  were  received,  and  from  this  coign 
of  vantage  we  managed  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  great  man.  At  that  time  he  still  had 
a  bright  color  in  his  cheeks,  and  wore 
his  hair  short,  curling  close  to  the  head, 
as  in  the  early  portraits.  He  was,  as  all 
know,  extremely  handsome.  I  have  al- 
ways hoped  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
rustling  of  young  folks  tumbling  about  the 
shrubbery  in  a  fever  of  excitement ;  for 
Mr.  Booth  was  far  from  sentimental,  and 
never  had  much  patience  with  the  foolish 
young  women  who  made  themselves  ridic- 
ulous about  him,  sending  him  letters  and 
bouquets.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
never  did  anything  of  this  sort.  And  Mr. 
Booth  was  a  man  of  such  quiet  dignity  of 
bearing  that  he  seemed  to  us  like  the  sun 
or  moon,  something  far  above  our  sphere 
and  ken ;  in  fact,  almost  a  supernatural 
being. 

We  of  the  younger  generation  did  not 
see  Mr.  Booth  off  the  stage  again  until 
after  his  marriage.  We  were  taken  occa- 
sionally to  the  theatre  to  see  him,  and  his 
acting  produced  a  profound  impression 
upon  us.  In  those  early  days  Mr.  Booth 
often  played  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  in  "The 
Iron  Chest,"  at  the  Saturday  matinees, — 
a  play  of  mawkish  sentiment,  which  was 
then  a  great  favorite  with  the  public. 
His  rendering  of  the  part  was  certainly 
most  impressive,  but  I  doubt  whether  a 
modern  audience  would  endure  a  play  of 
this  description.  Sir  Edward  Mortimer 
has  committed  a  secret  murder,  of  which 
the  proofs  are  kept  in  the  iron  chest. 
He    is    morbidly    anxious    le.it    the   real 


knowledge  of  this  murder  (for  which  he 
has  been  tried  and  acquitted)  should  be 
discovered  ;  and  at  every  reference  to  the 
crime  of  murder  he  trembles  like  an 
aspen  leaf.  The  play  opens  with  a  con- 
versation between  a  garrulous  old  servant 
and  the  new  private  secretary.  Just  as 
the  old  man  is  telling  his  master's  sad 
story,  the  voice  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  is 
heard  calling  from  behind  the  scenes; 
"  Adam  Winterton,  Adam  Winterton, 
come  hither  to  me  ! "  It  may  be  im- 
agined with  what  a  weight  of  voice  and 
with  what  telling  effect  Mr.  Booth  uttered 
these  words.  Across  the  space  of  thirty 
years  I  still  hear  that  wonderful  voice,  as 
it  spoke  those  opening  words  of  the 
drama,  with  slow,  sad  utterance.  In  an 
effort  to  discredit  his  young  secretary 
(who  in  the  mean  time  has  become  sus- 
picious), Sir  Edward  Mortimer  betrays  his 
own  guilt,  falls  on  the  ground,  and  dies  of 
emotion —  "  to  slow  fiddling,"  as  Artemus 
Ward  would  say.  Just  as  he  is  dying  his 
ladylove  (the  part  was  taken  at  this  time 
by  Miss  Mary  Devlin,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Booth)  rushes  into  the  room,  exclaiming, 
"  Mortimer,  Mortimer  !  "  and  raising  him 
from  the  ground  in  her  arms.  He  gasps 
out,  "  I  killed  —  "but  can  get  no  fur- 
ther, and  dies. 

Nothing  but  Booth's  genius  saved  the 
play  from  being  ridiculous.  We  all  felt, 
not  its  folly,  but  the  pathos  and  power  of 
it.  Still,  we  occasionally  wished  some- 
thing else  could  be  chosen  for  matinees, 
by  way  of  change.  Those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  Booth  act  Romeo, 
to  Mary  Devlin's  Juliet,  say  that  it  had 
an  air  of  reality  such  as  is  seldom  seen 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  more  than  a 
show  of  emotion ;  for  once  the  mimic 
scene  bodied  forth  the  truth.  Perchance 
the  actors,  in  studying  the  feelings  of  the 
character  to  be  enacted,  had  clearly  dis- 
covered their  own. 

"  Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own." 

Miss  Devlin  left  the  stage  after  she 
became  engaged  to  Mr.  Booth ;  for  he 
felt,  it  was  said,  that  the  stage  was  not  a 
fit  place  for  women.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  disliked  the  thought  of  having  any  of 
the  women  of  his  family  appear  before  the 
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footlights.  Soon  afterwards  we  received 
the  announcement  of  their  marriage,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  day,  — an  ordinary  vis- 
iting card  bearing  the  words, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Booth, 

philadelphia. 

Mr.  Booth  filled   several  engagements 
in  Boston  during  the  few  short  years  of 
his  happy  married  life.     It  was  our  good 
fortune  to   see   him  and  his   young  wife 
(mite  often   at    this    time.     Mary  Booth 
was  a  woman  of  gentle   and   lovely  pres- 
ence.    Her    slender    figure    seemed  the 
fitting  embodiment  of  her  exquisite  per- 
sonality.    She  was  not  tall,  she  was  grace- 
ful rather  than  beautiful,  possessing  that 
ineffable  charm  of  manner  which  is  more 
winning  than  mere  beauty.     Of  her  dis- 
tinguished husband    and   his  acting    she 
loved  to  talk,  and  the  subject  was  a  fas- 
cinating one  to  her  hearers.     She  told  us, 
among  other  things,  that  sometimes  he 
could  not  sleep   for  hours,  after  retiring 
from  the  theatre,  walking  the  floor  of  his 
apartment  until  the  excitement  produced 
by  acting  had  subsided.     It  must  not  be 
supposed,    however,    that    this   was    her 
only  theme  of  conversation.     She  was  a 
woman  of  fine  intelligence,  and  thought- 
ful beyond  her  years,  —  for  she  was  less 
than  five-and-twenty  at  the  time  of  her 
death.     Mrs.   Howe  playfully  christened 
her,  "  Little  B."  ;   and  Mr.    Booth   him- 
self the  "  Great  B."  ;  and  in  their  corre- 
spondence with  Mrs.  Howe,  who  was  their 
elder  by  many  years,  the  young  couple 
speak  of  themselves  by  these  names.     I 
give  one  of  her  simple  and  affectionate 
letters :  — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Jlowe,  —  I  met  your  sweet 
daughter  Julia  yesterday,  and  told  her  that  I 
hould  see  you  in  the  evening;  but  I  was  doomed 
to  a  cruel  disappointment!  On  our  way  from 
Camp  Andrew1  our  bump  of  locality  misled  us, 
ind  we  found  ourselves  far  from  South  Boston, 
tnd  from  home  too.  The  shades  of  night  o'er- 
ook  us  and  confused  us  further,  so  that  when  we 
arrived  at  home  I  was  fatigued  and  almost  pros- 
rated.  Now  I  wanted  so  heartily  to  see  you  and 
dss  you  "  good  bye  "  before  leaving  for  Bethel  — 
hat  we  do  to-morrow  morning  at  j&>  so  I 
nust  be  content,  I  suppose,  with  sending  this 
ittle  note,  for  to-day  I  am  held  prisoner  by  the 
Iread  packing  of  trunks  which  stares  me  in  the 
face.  If  we  go  to  Europe,  as  we  hope  to,  our 
•eturn  in  August  will  allow  us  a  day  at  least  to 
1  One  of  the  camps  near  Boston  during  the  war. 


go  to  Newport  and  receive  your  encouragement 
and  adieux.  Has  your  prayer  for  Edwin  been  in 
vain?  No,  the  earnestness  of  your  admiration 
dear  Mrs.  Howe,  has  had  its  effect,  and  I  trust' 
it  may  increase  every  day  for  him.  My  kindest 
love  to  all  "  your  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam." 
Edwin  begs  to  be  kindly  remembered;  but  that 
I  am  sure  he  is.     Adieu. 

Your  devoted  little  friend, 

Maky  Booth. 
Sunday  morn,  June  30. 

At  this  time  a  project  was  on  foot  to 
have  a  play  written  by  Mrs.  Howe,  "  Hyp- 
olitus,"  produced  on  the  stage  by  Mr. 
Booth  and  Miss  Cushman.  There  were 
various  interviews  and  consultations,  but 
the  plan  finally  came  to  naught.  In  her 
notes  to  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Booth  speaks 
very  affectionately  of  Miss  Cushman. 
I  remember  a  rougish  remark  of  Mr. 
Booth,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  played 
Macbeth  to  Charlotte  Cushman's  Lady 
Macbeth,  he  longed  to  say  to  the  actress, 
"Why  don't  you  kill  him?  You're  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  I  am ! "  Mr. 
Booth  used  to  say  that  he  was  not  heavy 
enough  for  the  part  of  Macbeth.  It  was 
not  one  of  his  finest  parts ;  but  his  ren- 
dering of  the  terror,  remorse,  and  the 
splendid  dogged  courage  of  Macbeth 
was  certainly  acting  of  a  very  high  order. 

Miss  Cushman  we  often  saw  in  those 
days,  while  she  was  still  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  that  wonderful  physical 
vigor  which  was  afterward  so  cruelly 
sapped  by  disease.  Once  or  twice  we 
had  the  rare  pleasure  of  hearing  her  sing. 
She  was  destined  for  the  operatic  stage, 
it  will  be  remembered,  but  owing  to  some 
failure  of  the  singing  voice  abandoned 
it  for  the  dramatic  stage.  She  sang  for 
us  once, 

"  Oh  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee." 

I  say  sang,  but  it  was  more  like  a  species 
of  weird  chanting.  Her  wonderful  con- 
tralto voice  —  deeper  than  the  depths  — 
and  her  dramatic  yet  quiet  rendering  of 
the  pathetic  ditty  produced  an  impres- 
sion upon  her  hearers  as  strong  as  it  was 
unique. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Booth  :  — 

Friday. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hozve,  —  But  for  my  long  rehears- 
als every  day,  I  should  have  called  ere  this.     I 
shall  try  to  do  so  very  soon;   my  Sundays,  how- 
ever, are  given  away. 
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"  Cesar  "  will  not  appear  on  Monday;  some 
evening  during  the  week,  unless  "  Ruy  Bias" 
makes  a  "  hit,"  we  shall  butcher  him. 

You  ask  how  I  am  getting  on.  Very  rapidly, 
I  fancy,  towards  the  other  end  of  things;  if  the 
pain  I  suffer  and  the  sheer  exhaustion,  caused  by 
ten  long  weeks  of  constant  bellowing,  are  indica- 
tions of  a  snarl  in  the  machinery  and  a  final  stop, 
I'm  getting  on  pretty  well.  Professionally  all  is 
better  than  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances.  The  K will  not  do.     I've  been  trying 

to  induce  her  to  make  up  her  mind  to  quit  the 
stage,  and  I  think  I'll  succeed  in  that  ere  I  can 
convince  her  that  "  lily-white  and  rouge  "  won't 
hurt  the  complexion. 

I'm  glad  you  saw  me  in  "  Othello."  I  never 
acted  the  part  so  well,  nor  ever  will  again;  all 
my  soul  was  in  the  play,  and  the  result  was  a  day 
and  night  of  illness  after.  I  slept  through 
"  Richelieu"  last  evening. 

May  I  not  send  you  tickets  for  the  play?  I'll 
remember  "  Caesar,"  but  for  any  night  before  he 
comes  —  if  you  will  send  me  word  —  I  shall  be 
happy  to  send  them. 

Pardon  my  haste.     I  have  a  long  rehearsal  this 
morning.     Accept   my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
many  kindnesses,  and  think  of  me  ever  as 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

Edwin  Booth. 

My  compliments  to  the  young  ladies,  and  a  kiss 
for  Maud. 

Mrs.  Howe,  who  entertained  a  great 
deal  in  those  days,  gave  several  "  Booth 
parties,"  as  we  called  them,  when  we  of 
the  younger  generation  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  mutely  admiring  our  chosen  hero. 
The  idea  of  collecting  our  scattered  wits 
sufficiently  to  converse  on  ordinary  sublu- 
nary topics  with  one  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  condescending  for  the  moment  to 
appear  among  the  children  of  men,  did 
not  clearly  enforce  itself  upon  our  young 
minds.  I  have  since  realized  that  to  a 
man  of  Edwin  Booth's  modesty  and  good 
sense,  this  very  silent  though  very  devout 
homage  must  have  been  a  little  trying. 
He  had  not  a  particle  of  the  coxcomb 
about  him,  —  his  demeanor  was  perfectly 
simple  and  natural.  Though  every  inch 
an  actor,  loving  his  profession,  and 
often  speaking  of  it,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  theatrical.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  his  posing,  when 
off  the  stage ;  all  that  he  laid  aside  with 
the  stage  costumes,  as  he  stepped  off 
the  boards.  Indeed  so  sharply  did  he 
draw  the  line  between  the  actor  and  the 
citizen,  that  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
he  always  felt  more  or  less  stage  fright 
when   summoned   to    appear    before    the 


curtain  between  the  acts,  or  after  the 
play. 

A  prospective  party  to  be  given  at  her 
house  in  Chestnut  Street,  at  which  Mr. 
Booth  was  to  be  present,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  conversation  between  Mrs.  Howe  and 
Charles  Sumner,  in  which  she  urged  the 
great  senator  to  be  present  at  the  coming 
festivity.  She  assured  him  that  he  would 
find  Mr.  Booth  a  most  interesting  person. 
"The  truth  is,  I  have  got  beyond  taking 
an  interest  in  individuals,"  responded 
Mr.  Sumner.  Mrs.  Howe  did  not  reply, 
but  in  her  diary  she  made  the  following 
entry  :  "  Charles  Sumner  has  got  beyond 
taking  an  interest  in  individuals.  God 
Almighty  has  not  got  so  far."  When 
Mr.  Sumner  made  his  next  visit,  not  long 
afterward,  Mrs.  Howe  mischievously 
showed  him  what  she  had  written.  He 
was  quite  rueful  over  it,  and  begged  her 
to  strike  it  out. 

The  party  was  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful one,  despite  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner. The  drawing-rooms  were  filled  with 
literary,  artistic,  and  fashionable  folk,  all 
anxious  and  glad  to  meet  the  celebrated 
actor.  It  was  in  these  same  parlors  that 
the  famous  Radical  Club  met  in  after 
years,  when  the  house  had  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Sargent. 

Mrs.  Booth,  who  was  in  rather  delicate 
health,  wore  at  this  party  a  light  silk  dress 
of  some  faint  color,  made  high  in  the 
neck,  and  fastened  with  a  beautiful  brooch, 
containing  a  single  large  opal,  the  gift  of 
her  husband.  Alas  !  it  was  only  a  few 
months  later  that  the  superstition  relating 
to  the  opal  (namely,  that  it  bodes  the 
early  death  of  the  wearer)  was  recalled 
to  our  minds  by  her  sudden  death.  Mr. 
Booth  had  taken  a  house  in  Dorchester, 
in  order  that  Mrs.  Booth  might  be  under 
the  charge  of  a  physician  there,  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  restore  her 
to  complete  health.  The  treatment  was 
probably  too  heroic,  however,  for  one  who, 
like  Mrs.  Browning,  seemed  already  half  a 
spirit.  Mary  Booth  was  one  of  those 
exquisite  women,  who  charm  us,  because 
their  ethereal  natures  seem  to  have  so 
little  of  earth  about  them.  We  instinc- 
tively feel  that  the  hold  of  such  a  one  upon 
this  life  is  never  very  strong.  Mrs.  Booth 
took   cold,   standing   on   the  pavements 
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of  our  chilly  Boston^  streets,  in  mid- 
winter, waiting  for  a  horse-car.  The  end 
came  so  suddenly  that  her  husband,  who 
was  filling  an  engagement  in  New  York, 
had  not  time  to  reach  Boston  before  all 
was  over.  The  friends  who  met  him  did 
not  tell  him  the  dreadful  news  until  he 
was  safely  seated  in  a  carriage.  When 
it  was  broken  to  him,  his  agony  was  so 
great  that  they  could  hardly  hold  him. 
After  the  first  terrible  shock,  his  natural 
fortitude  returned  to  him,  as  the  following 
words  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howe  from 
his  intimate  friend,  the  poet  Stoddard, 
show,  —  a  letter  written  from  Dorches- 
ter:— 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Booth  about  your  call- 
ing on  him,  and  he  says  he  will  see  you,  as  I  knew 
he  would  when  we  spoke  of  the  subject.  I  think 
you  can  do  him  good,  and  I  have  told  him  so. 
He  bears  his  sorrow  with  a  calm  manliness, 
though  I  am  sure  he  suffers  in  the  depths." 

There  was  another  poet  who  at  this 
time  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Booth,  and 
who  did  what  a  poet  alone  can  do  to 
soften  the  sorrow  of  his  friend.  The 
poet  is  the  true  magician,  who  can  make 
flowers  grow  in  waste  places,  by  one 
touch  of  his  magic  wand.  The  bare 
earth  of  Mary  Booth's  untimely  grave 
was  hidden  from  sight  by  a  garland  of 
unfading  roses  planted  there  by  the  lov- 
ing hand  of  Thomas  W.  Parsons  :  — 

"  Mary  Booth. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now,  Mary  being  dead, 
Or  say  or  write,  that  shall  express  the  half? 
What  can  we  do,  but  pillow  that  fair  head, 
And  let  the  Springtime  write  her  epitaph, 

"  As  it  will  soon,  in  snowdrop,  violet, 

Windflower,  and    columbine,  and    maiden's 
tear; 
Each  letter  of  that  pretty  alphabet, 
That  spells  in  flowers  the  pageant  of  the  year? 

"  She  was  a  maiden  for  a  man  to  love; 
She  was  a  woman  for  a  husband's  life; 
One  that  had  learned  to  value  far  above 
The  name  of  Love,  the  sacred  name  of  Wife. 

1  Her  little  life-dream,  rounded  so  with  sleep, 
Had  all  there  is  of  life  — except  gray  hairs : 
Hope,  love,  trust,  passion,  and  devotion  deep, 
And  that  mysterious  tie  a  mother  bears. 

"She  hath  fulfilled  her  promise  and  hath  passed; 
Set  her  down  gently  at  the  iron  door ! 
Eyes  look  on  that  loved  image  for  the  last, 
Now  cover  it  in  earth  —  her  earth  no  more." 


It  was  our  privilege  to  see  Dr.  Parsons 
very  often  at  this  time.  He  was  a  man < 
(juisite  refinement  of  nature,  with  an  utter 
absence  of  self-assertion,  the  unconscious 
modesty  of  true  genius.  He  told  us  that 
one  day,  on  looking  up  from  his  task,  he 
suddenly  saw  Edwin  Booth  standing  in 
his  room,  and  exclaimed,  "  Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  !  "  to  which 
the  young  portrayer  of  Hamlet  replied  in 
the  same  playful  vein. 

We  met  Mr.  Booth  on  the  Brighton 
Road  that  winter,  some  friend  having 
taken  him  out,  in  the  hope  that  the  gay 
procession  of  sleighs  might  divert  him 
from  his  sorrows  for  the  moment.  A 
glance  at  his  face  and  figure  showed  the 
utter  futility  of  this  hope.  Such  an  image 
of  sorrow  I  have  never  seen.  His  won- 
derfully expressive  features  mirrored  the 
grief  within,  as  only  such  features  can ; 
while  his  long  black  hair  seemed  a  fitting 
frame  for  the  dark,  melancholy  face,  as  he 
sat  huddled  together  in  the  cutter,  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  breast.  I  doubt 
whether  he  saw  any  one  of  that  gay  throng 
of  people.  He  saw  only  one  face,  that 
we  could  not  see,  and  a  grave  in  Mount 
Auburn,  a  few  miles  away. 

Mr.  Booth  was  somewhat  interested  in 
spiritualism  after  his  wife's  death,  as  peo- 
ple often  are  after  the  loss  of  friends, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  interest  was  per- 
manent. It  was  pitiful  to  see  him,  with 
his  little  motherless  child,  who  was  little 
more  than  a  year  old  when  her  mother 
died.  Mrs.  Howe  playfully  declared  that 
the  baby  crept  like  her  father  in  the  final 
scene  in  "  Richard  the  Third."  Whether 
she  inherited  any  of  her  father's  dramatic 
talent,  I  do  not  know. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  later, 
Edwin  Booth  received  another  terrible 
blow  when  his  brother,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  assassinated  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  playing  an  engagement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  at  the  time,  and  we  were 
to  have  gone  to  see  his  closing  perform- 
ance on  that  dreadful  Saturday  when  the 
news  came.  That  theatre  and  all  the 
others  were  closed,  and  for  some  time  it 
was  thought  that  Mr.  Booth  would  never 
again  appear  upon  the  stage. 

Many  years  after  Mr.  Booth  built  a 
charming  villa   on  Indian  Avenue,  in   a 
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retired  situation,  a  few  miles  from  gay 
Newport.  His  cottage  was  close  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  breezes  blew  in  with  such 
force  that  the  wide  piazzas  were  provided 
with  adjustable  awnings,  which  insured 
privacy  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  pretty  red-roofed  cottage. 
Here  we  found  the  baby  Edwina  of 
twenty  years  before,  grown  to  womanhood, 
and  endowed  with  the  same  delicate, 
spiritual  type  of  beauty,  the  same  grace, 
which  had  distinguished  her  young  mother. 

To  one  who  had  not  seen  her  during 
these  long  years,  the  resemblance  to 
Mrs.  Booth  was  almost  startling.  I  could 
fancy  that  the  beloved  wife  had  returned 
to  earth  again,  —  kept  ever  young  by  her 
great  love.  A  movement  of  the  slight 
figure,  a  gesture,  would  suddenly  recall 
the  mother,  whom  the  daugher  could  not 
remember  and  therefore  could  not  con- 
sciously imitate.  As  if  to  heighten  the 
illusion,  the  great  actor  was  there,  not  as 
buoyantly  happy  as  in  those  old  days,  but 
cheerful,  serene,  with  all  the  old  charm 
of  manner  which  had  won  our  hearts 
so  many  years  before.  Though  still  in 
the  prime  of  manly  strength  and  beauty, 
he  spoke  very  simply  of  the  days  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  recognizing  in  a 
way  that  gave  us  something  of  a  pang,  that 
those  days  were  gone  forever.  The  true 
artist  is  always  young,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  His  devotion  to  art  will 
not  let  him  grow  old.  Thus  Edwin  Booth 
seemed  young  at  fifty ;  his  eyes  had  the 
old  fire,  he  had  the  same  sense  of  humor, 
—  1  had  almost  said  love  of  fun,  but  that 
is  too  strong  an  expression,  —  as  in  his 
younger  days. 

Like  all  good  actors,  he  was  an  excel- 
lent mimic,  and  when  telling  a  story 
would  sometimes  assume,  for  a  moment, 
the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  per- 
son described,  so  that  one  seemed  to 
have  a  living  picture  before  one's  eyes. 
Thus  I  remember  that  in  describing  to 
us  some  experience  of  his  youth,  when 
travelling  in  the  far  West  with  his  father, 
he  suddenly  assumed  the  appearance  of 
the   knock-kneed,  shambling  man  he  was 


describing,  to  our'great  amusement.  But 
the  next  moment  he  had  resumed  his 
habitual  grave  expression  of  countenance. 
He  was  too  dignified  and  too  kind- 
hearted  to  play  the  habitual  mimic.  It 
seemed  rather  as  if  his  dramatic  nature 
would  occasionally  assert  itself,  and  illus- 
trate his  speech  by  expressive  dumb 
show.  Of  Shakespeare,  of  the  stage,  and 
his  profession  he  loved  to  talk.  Is  not 
the  stage,  after  all,  the  real  life  of  the 
actor?  To  him  this  is  the  substance,  and 
the.  occurrences  of  his  every-day  life  more 
like  the  shadows  ! 

Mr.  Booth  had  not  long  before  this 
time  visited  Germany,  where,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  was  received  with  a  per- 
fect ovation,  and  several  wreaths  of  silver 
—  perhaps  gold  —  were  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  told  us  that  he  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  these  wreaths,  and 
we  made  various  suggestions  as  to  how 
they-  could  be  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. We  were  still  in  the  benighted 
period  of  mantel  lambrequins  ;  and  some 
one  mentioned  the  possibility  of  sewing 
these  classic  garlands  on  one  of  the  ugly, 
stiff,  formal  creations  which  were  supposed 
to  decorate  a  mantel. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Edwin  Booth  in  private  life  was 
on  a  certain  day  in  August,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  we  were  invited  to  take 
luncheon  at  his  Newport  cottage  with 
those  veteran  lights  of  the  stage,  William 
Warren  and  Joseph  Jefferson.  Miss 
Booth  made  a  charming  hostess,  and  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
also  of  the  party,  and  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion. 

In  the  great  academy  of  the  world, 
where  men  and  women  are  the  pupils, 
Edwin  Booth  was  surely  a  master  —  a 
master  whom  we  all  revered  and  loved 
as,  by  means  of  his  wonderful  imper- 
sonations, he  showed  to  us  the  secrets 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  And 
to  us,  the  great  public,  who  so  admired 
and  esteemed  him,  he  has  left  a  priceless 
legacy,  —  the  memory  of  a  noble  life  and 
a  blameless  name. 


Edwin    Booth. 
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Bv  Es telle  M.  Hurll. 


CAMPANILE  means  bell-tower. 
We  have  adopted  the  Italian  word 
into  English  because  the  bell-towers 
of  Italy  are  so  entirely  unlike  those  of 
any  other  country  that  it  seems  as  if  only 
an  Italian  word  could  be  used  to  describe 
an  object  so  thoroughly  Italian  in  its 
character. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  campanile 
—  which  makes  it  so  different  from  the 
bell-towers  of  our  American  cities,  as  well 


Basilica  and  Campanile  of  St.  Apollinaris,   Ravenna. 

as  those  of  England,  France,  and  Germany 
—  is  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always  a 
building  by  itself,  detached  and  some- 
times quite  a  distance  from  the  building 
with  which  it  has  to  do.  Occasionally 
we  see  in  Italy  a  connecting  passage  be- 
tween campanile  and  church,  as  for  in- 
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stance  in  the  cathedrals  at  Siena  and 
Assisi ;  but  even  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  tower  does  not  belong  to  the  church 
as  a  structural  part  of  it,  and  was  only 
joined  to  it  as  an  after-thought.  The 
typical  campanile  is  entirely  independent. 

The  tower  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple  was  first  built  in  Italy.  The 
campaniles  therefore  are  the  forefathers 
of  all  our  American  towers.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  interest  to  us  to  know  something 
about  these  old  buildings.  We  shall  find 
in  them  many  characteristics  which 
modern  architects  have  borrowed,  and 
to  which  some  of  our  finest  American 
towers  owe  their  reputation    for   beauty. 

In  shape  the  campanile  is  either  square 
or  round.  The  most  famous  of  the  round 
campaniles  is  that  at  Pisa.  Hundreds  of 
tourists  visit  this  every  year,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  beautiful  as  because  it  is 
curious.  Instead  of  rising  perpendicu- 
larly, it  is  built  leaning,  standing  like  a 
tree  which  the  rough  winter  winds  have 
bent  in  its  growth.  It  is  179  feet  high,, 
and  is  13  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  should  drop  a  plumb 
line  from  the  summit,  the  point  at  which 
the  end  of  the  line  strikes  the  ground  is 
13  feet  from  the  base.  The  tower  is  built, 
of  white  marble,  and  is  encircled  by  eight 
rows  of  pillars,  rising  one  upon  the  other. 
It  would  be  very  pretty  were  it  upright, 
but  one  cannot  look  at  it  without  the 
painful  sense  that  it  is  tumbling  or  go- 
ing to  tumble.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
perfectly  secure,  and  is  a  triumph  of 
ingenuity  in  the  skill  with  which  its 
construction  has  been  made  so  firm.  It 
was  begun  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  two  hundred  years  in  building.  It 
is  supposed  that  during  the  pocess,  prob- 
ably after  the  completion  of  the  third 
story,  the  foundation  settled,  and  the 
builders  then  had  to  put  very  light  build- 
ing stones  at  the  top  in  order  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  the  structure.  In 
order    to    cover   up    the   oblique  effect,. 
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they  made  the  colonnades  of 
pillars  perfectly  upright. 

You  realize  that  the  cam- 
panile of  Pisa  is  a  bell-tower 
when  you  reach  its  highest 
story  and  find  there  seven 
great  bells,  one  of  which  is 
a  giant  of  six  tons'  weight. 
These  bells  call  the  wor- 
shippers to  services  in  the 
cathedral  opposite,  to  which 
it  properly  belongs.  In  this 
position  it  is  a  member  of 
one  of  the  finest  architec- 
tural groups  in  the  world. 

The  campanile  of  Pisa  is 
not  the  only  leaning  tower 
in  Italy.  Bologna  has  two. 
One  of  these,  the  Torre  Asi- 
nelli,  320  feet  high  and  four 
feet  out  of  the  perpenicular, 
is  probably  inclined  on  ac- 
count of  some  defect  in  its 
construction.  But  the  other, 
the  Torre  Garisenda,  was  actually  begun 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  building 
a  leaning  tower.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  any  one  should  want  to  build  such  a 
monstrosity.      Fortunately    the    builders' 


Campanile  of  St.    Mark,    Venice. 

design  was  frustrated.  They  could  not 
carry  it  beyond  163  feet  in  height,  at 
which  point  it  is  ten  feet  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. The  Torre  Asinelli  and  the 
unfinished  Torre  Garisenda  stand  quite 
near  each  other  in  a  square  near  the  centre 
of  Bologna.  They  are  as  preposterous 
and  ugly  as  any  buildings  could  well  be 
imagined.  They  look  like  great  factory 
chimneys,  but  they  cannot  command  so 
great  respect  as  these,  because  they  are 
utterly  useless. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Pisan  campanile 
as  the  most  famous  example  of  the  round 
bell-towers,  which  are  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  square  towers.  Another 
example  is  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna,  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  St.  Apollinaris. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  Pisa,  for  it  is  the  oldest  round  campa- 
nile in  Italy,  while  Pisa  is  the  last  one 
built  in  this  style.  The  campanile  of  St. 
Apollinaris  is  a  very  massive  and  dignified 
structure,  seven  stories  high  above  the 
roof  of  the  church.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  plainness,  being  absolutely  unorna- 
mented,  the  windows  making  the  only 
break  in  the  severely  stern  masonry.  In 
the  first  two  stories  the  windows  are  sim- 
ple, arched  apertures.  The  next  two 
stories    have  windows  consisting  of   two 
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arches  separated  by  a  column.  In  the 
fifth  story,  the  windows,  though  still  hav- 
ing but  two  arches,  grow  wider.     In  the 


Cathedral  and   Campanile  at  Pisa. 

sixth,  the  windows  have  three  arches  and 
two  columns.  The  seventh  story  is 
pierced  by  windows    double  the    length 


rs  of  Bologna. 


of  those  in  the  lower  floors.  This  ar- 
rangement of  windows  is  typical  of  the 
Italian  campanile.  The  size  of  the 
openings  is  increased  in  every  story  up- 


ward. This  gives  a  very  light  effect  to 
the  tower,  making  it  look  like  a  plant 
stalk,  closed  at  the  base  and  gradually 
opening  towards  the  top.  There  is  a 
practical  reason,  too,  for  having  the  top 
of  a  bell-tower  open, —  the  sound  of  the 
bells  is  more  fully  sent  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

Turning  from  the  circular  to  the  square 
campanile,  we  find  a  celebrated  example 
in  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  approaching  the  city  by  water. 
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Giotto's  Tower,   Florence. 

We  enter  just  where  the  Bay  of  Venice 
narrows  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  there 
on  our  right  rises  directly  from  the  water's 
edge  the  beautiful  red  and  white  marble 
Doge's  Palace.  Next  to  this  is  an  open 
space,  the  "piazetta,"  or  little  square  of 
the  great  square  of  St.  Mark's.  Across 
this  open  space  we  get  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  entire  campanile  of  St. 
Mark's,  from  base  to  summit.  It  is  a 
beautiful  structure  to  be  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic. 
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It  is  built  of  red  brick  with  white  marble 
top.  The  sides  are  slightly  oblique,  giv- 
ing the  tower  the  shape  of  an  Egyptian 
obelisk.  There  are  no  ornamental  win- 
dows in  the  lower  tower.  The  top  story 
is  entirely  open,  with  marble  colonnades. 
This  is  surmounted  by  a  solid  block, 
which  supports  the  spire.  The  statue  of 
an  angel  sixteen  feet  high  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  spire. 

A  campanile  with  a  spire  is  a  rare  sight 
in  Italy ;  for  the  spire  is  of  northern 
Gothic  origin,  and  although  the  Italians 
contributed  so  much  to  the  architecture 
of  the  North,  they  rarely  borrowed   any 


This  is  a  simple  and  unostentatious 
structure,  but  well  proportioned  and 
dignified. 

The  finest  example  of  the  square 
campanile  is  Giotto's  tower  at  Floren*  e. 
This  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
tower  in  Italy,  but  most  would  say  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Not  only 
does  every  Florentine  love  it  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  but  every  visitor  to  Florence 
carries  away  an  ineffaceable  impression 
of  its  delicate  loveliness.  It  is  built  of 
white  marble  inlaid  with  panels  of  a 
variety  of  colored  marbles,  and  richly 
ornamented  from  base  to  summit.     There 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  OLD   SOUTH   CHURCH. 

Boston   Church  Towers  following  Italian   Campanile  forms. 


ideas  in  return.  The  campanile  of  St. 
Andrea  at  Mantua  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  built  on  in  a  very  odd  way.  The 
tower  itself  is  square.  Upon  the  top  of 
it  rests  a  small  octagon  cupola,  and  this 
cupola  is  surmounted  by  a  spire.  An 
octagon  cupola  as  the  finishing  touch 
of  a  campanile  is  also  to  be  seen  at 
Verona,  in  the  Scaligieri  Palace.  But 
the  typical  square  campanile  of  Italy 
is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  cornice. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  exhibiting 
all  the  regular  characteristics  the  cam- 
panile of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
one   of  the    loftiest    towers    in    Rome. 


are  many  details  of  its  construction 
which  one  needs  to  notice  carefully  to 
fully  appreciate  its  beauty.  First,  one 
remarks  that  the  plainness  of  the  square 
shape  is  relieved  by  the  octagonal  pro- 
jection at  each  corner.  Next,  observe 
the  arrangement  of  windows.  If  one 
divides  the  height  of  the  tower  into  three 
pretty  nearly  equal  parts,  one  will  see 
that  the  lowest  division  is  solid  except 
for  blind  windows  between  the  central 
panels  on  each  side.  The  second  divis- 
ion consists  of  two  stories,  containing 
two  windows  on  each  side.  In  the  third 
division  each  side  is  made  almost  entirely 
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open  by  one  great  window,  double  the 
size  of  the  lower  windows.  Thus  we 
have  a  perfect  example  o\  a  gradual  up- 
ward increase  of  the  lighting  of  the 
tower.  The  lowest  or  closed  division  of 
the  campanile  is  decorated  with  bronze 
sculptures  of  most  interesting  design  and 
rare  workmanship.  First,  we  have  a 
series  of  six-sided  bronze  medallions 
representing  the  history  of  man  from  the 
creation  to  the  height  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Above  these  is  a  row  of  diamond- 
shaped  medallions,  seven  on  each  side. 
On  one  side,  the  seven  cardinal  virtues 
are  typified ;  on  another,  the  seven  works 
of  mercy  ;  on  another,  the  seven  beati- 
tudes ;  and  on  the  fourth,  the  seven 
sacraments.  In  the  story  above  these  is 
a  row  of  fine  statues,  some  of  which  were 
executed  by  the  famous  sculptor  Dona- 
tello.  As  the  eye  climbs  above  these  to 
the  windows  of  the  tower,  one  lacks 
words  to  describe  their  loveliness.  They 
are  of  the  most  graceful  proportions  and 
delicately  framed  in  exquisite  twisted 
pillars.  The  pointed  Gothic  arches  with 
which  they  are  crowned  complete  their 
beauty.  The  summit  of  the  campanile 
is  finished  with  an  elaborate  cornice, 
which  seems  rather  too  heavy  to  surmount 
a  structure  otherwise  so  delicate  and  light 
in  its  effect.     This  method  of  completing 


it  was  designed  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who 
finished  the  tower  after  Giotto's  death. 
Giotto's  own  plan  was  to  erect  a  spire 
upon  the  summit,  and  we  can  hardly 
help  wishing  that  his  design  could  have 
been  carried  out.  However,  the  spire 
might  have  proved  even  less  successful 
than  this  cornice,  as  the  Italian  archi- 
tects did  not  understand  spire  building 
as  well  as  the  builders  of  the  North. 
We  are  certainly  very  grateful  to  Gaddi, 
as  it  is,  that  he  was  competent  to  carry 
out  a  work  so  elaborate  as  is  this  cam- 
panile. Of  course  it  will  always  bear  the 
name  of  Giotto.  Ruskin  loves  to  call  it 
the  Shepherd's  Tower,  for  Giotto  when 
called  to  his  great  career  as  an  artist  was 
a  simple  shepherd  lad. 

Giotto's  tower  is  the  first  object  we 
desire  to  see  upon  arriving  in  Florence, 
and  we  make  our  last  pilgrimage  to  it  on 
the  eve  of  our  departure.  It  is  the 
object  we  first  see  from  whatever  point 
we  are  looking  at  the  city,  from  Fiesole 
on  one  side  or  from  San  Miniato  on  the 
other.  Among  the  many  fine  towers  of 
Florence  it  lifts  its  beautiful  head  serenely 
into  the  blue  sky  as  the  queen  of  them 
all ;  as  Longfellow  says  in  his  poetic 
lines  : 

"  The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone, 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire." 
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METAMORPHOSIS. 

By  Madison  Cawcin. 


BEFORE  love's  lofty  goddess,  —  Heaven  hath  toiled 
To  form  from  burning  dew  and  silver  fire,  — 
Who  kneel  and  worship  with  a  heart  that's  soiled, 
Within  the  secret  temple  of  desire  ; 
Their  curse  is  such,  that,  even  while  they  pray, 

They  shall  not  see,  nor  shall  they  know  thereof, 
Their  deity  is  turned  a  thing  of  clay, — 
Lust,  fashioned  in  the  very  form  of  love. 


THE    STONE   AGE    OF    CONNECTICUT. 

By  y ames  Shepard. 


DRAWINGS    BY   JOHN    EDWARDS,    JK 


THE  stone  age  of  Connecticut  began 
its  decline  with  the  advent  of  the 
whites  in  1614,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  probably  not  more  than  fifty  years, 
it  had  passed  away  forever.  The  Indians 
of  Connecticut  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  metal ;  nearly  all  their  hardware  was 
stone.  This  age  was  indeed  a  primitive 
one  as  compared  with  the  present,  but 
was  far  from  primitive  as  compared  with 
that  which  preceded  it.  These  people 
were  banded  together  in  many  tribes, 
speaking  different  dialects,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  the  one  language  of  the  Algon- 
quins.  They  fortified  their  villages, 
erected  houses,  wore  some  clothing,  slept 
upon  bedsteads,  made  many  implements 
and  ornaments,  and  sailed  over  deep 
waters  in  their  canoes.  They  obtained 
food  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping, 
prepared  it  when  obtained  by  dressing 
and  cooking,  and,  not  contented  with 
natural  supplies,  cultivated  the  soil.  Their 
crops  were  harvested  and  stored,  and 
meat,  fish,  and  clams  were  dried  for  future 
use.  When  we  think  of  primitive  man  as 
he  must  have  been,  with  no  language,  no 
shelter  but  the  rocks  and  trees,  no  food 
but  such  as  nature  furnished  in  an  unpre- 
pared state,  and  no  implements  of  any 
kind,  we  find  that  these  Indians  were 
advanced  far  beyond  primitive  man. 

We  can  learn  something  of  the  Con- 
necticut Indians  from  records  of  deeds, 
from  numerous  town  histories,  from  Trum- 
bull's and  Barber's  histories  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Thatcher's  "Indian  Biographies"  ; 
but  the  only  works  wholly  devoted  to 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  Trumbull's 
"Indian  Names,"  Orcutt's  "Indians  of 
the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  Valleys," 
and  DeForest's  "  History  of  the  Indians 
of  Connecticut."  The  latter  is  the  largest 
of  these  works,  and  Orcutt  calls  it  a  very 
creditable  work  for  "  a  youth  of  only  one- 
and-twenty  years."    The  author  had,  how- 
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ever,  a  hobby,  and  grasped  at  every  straw 
upon  which  he  could  base  an  argument 
that  the  former  estimates  of  our  Indian 
population  were  too  great,  and  he  entirely 
disregarded  or  overlooked  such  evidence 
of  their  numbers  and  location  as  may  be 
found  in  the  most  reliable  of  all  records, 
—  their  works   in  stone.      Trumbull   has 
estimated  the  Indian  population  of  Con- 
necticut at  its   discovery  as  from  twelve 
to  twenty  thousand  souls,  while  I  )e Forest 
put  the  figures  at  only  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand.    All  of  the  State  west  of  Farming- 
ton  he  describes  as  uninhabited,  except 
portions  of  the  coast  and  the  section  near 
Woodbury,  where   an   insignificant  band 
was  known  to  reside.     In  this  DeForest 
is    evidently  mistaken.     Wherever  stone 
relics    other    than    a    few 
arrow-points    are  found,  it 
is  certain  that  Indians  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  least; 
and  many  such  relics  have 
been    found    in    Litchfield 
County.    Even  if  there  was 
no  settlement  in  the  west- 
ern   part    of  the    State    at 
the  time   of  its  discovery, 
Orcutt  correctly  says    that 
"what  was    true  two   hun- 
dred   years    ago    may    not 
have    always   been    true." 
In  1646  there  was  a  trad- 
ing post  established  at  New 
Milford,  showing  that  there 
must  have  been  a  consider- 
able   body  of   Indians   in    that    vicinity. 
Trade   had    then    been  carried    on   with 
the  river  Indians  for  about  fifteen  years, 
thereby    largely    supplanting   the    use  of 
stone    implements    by    those    of    metal. 
There   were    white    settlers    then    in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford,  New  London,   New 
Haven,  and  Norwalk.     Prior  to  this,  In- 
dians had  been  to  Boston  and  to   Plym- 
outh to   urge   the    English   to   come  and 
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settle  here.  They  knew  what  wonderful 
implements  the  white  man  had.  Wood's 
••New  England  Prospect"  says:  "The 
first  plowman  was  counted  little  better  than 
a  juggler  ;  the  Indians  seeing  the  plow  tear 
up  more  ground  in  a  day,  than  their 
clamme  shells  could  scrape  up  in  a  month, 
desired  to  see  the  workmanship  of  it,  and 
viewing  well  the  coulter  and  share,  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  iron,  told  the  plowman, 
he  was  almost  Abamocho,  almost  as 
cunning  as  the  Devil."  Dr.  Rau  says  the 
American  Indians  readily  adopted  the 
better  tools  of  the  whites.  Col.  C.  C. 
Jones,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Southern 
Indians,"  says:  "The  use  of  stone  axes 
was  abandoned  very  shortly  after  inter- 
course was  established  between  redmen 
and  white  traders.  ...  It  was  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  old  chieftain  at  Mucclasse 
that  the  white  man  had  not  sooner  come 
among  the  children  of  the  forest  to  teach 
them  the  use  of  letters  and  furnish  them 
with  the  iron  hatchet,  the  knife,  the  hoe, 
and  the  gun."  DeForest  says  that  in  1800 
"not  a  single  Indian  custom  remained, 
except  that  of  occasionally  discussing 
their  affairs  in  council."  He  probably 
forgot  the  custom  of  using  tobacco,  which 
I  believe  still  remains.  The  Nehantic 
Indians,  in  a  memorial  to  the  General 
Court,  said  they  wanted  to  live  like  Chris- 
tian people  and  keep  hogs.  All  writers 
agree  that  they  abandoned  stone  and 
used  iron  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it. 
We  find  by  recorded  deeds  that  in  the 
five  different  parts  of  the  State  then 
known  they  had  obtained  metal  tools. 
In  the  deed  which  purchased  Norwalk  in 
1640,  the  consideration  was  "8  fathom 
wampum,  6  coats,  10  hatchets,  10  hoes, 
10  cizers,  10  juseharps,  10  fathom  to- 
bacco, 3  kettles,  3  hands-about,  and  10 
looking  glasses."  In  the  purchase  of  New 
Haven  in  1638,  the  consideration  was 
equally  abundant  in  hardware.  It  is 
safe  to  presume  that  these  Indians  never 
again  made  a  stone  axe,  and  probably 
never  after  used  one.  The  stone  age  with 
them  had  passed  away ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  ascertain  how  soon  the  Indians 
more  remote  from  the  whites  came  into 
possession  of  like  tools  in  order  to  learn 
when  the  stone  age  of  Connecticut  ceased. 
By  reason  of   their  roaming  habits,  this 


must  have  been  very  soon.  From  these 
facts  it  seems  to  me  that  every  stone  im- 
plement common  to  the  Indians  ever 
found  in  Connecticut  was  probably  made 
before  1650.  How  long  the  use  of  stone 
implements  had  been  known  here  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  answered. 

The  origin  of  the  American  Indians  is 
unknown.  Deforest  says,  "Their  origin 
was  Asiatic."  Dr.  Rau,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, is  of  the  opinion  that  they  came 
here  when  the  division  of  the  land  and 
sea  was  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
Luzerne  Ray,  in  an  article  on  the  Con- 
necticut Indians  in  Beach's  "  Indian 
Miscellany,"  says  :  "  The  origin  of  the 
American  aborigines  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  of  speculation  ever  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  continent,  .  .  .  indeed 
scarcely  a  nation  exists  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  which  some  philosophic 
speculator  has  not  made  the  undoubted 
origin  of  the  Indian  tribes,"  and  that 
they  themselves  say  "  they  have  sprung 
up  and  grown  in  that  very  place  like  the 
trees  of  the  wilderness." 

They  were  separated  into  divisions  and 
subdivisions  almost  numberless,  but  a 
few  great  classes  or  families  embraced 
them  all  The  Algonquins  extended  from 
Eastern  Canada  south  to  Virginia,  and 
west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Want 
of  time  forbids  us  here  tracing  out  the 
different  tribes  or  bands  in  Connecticut. 
In  the  town  of  Windsor  alone  there  were 
ten  distinct  sovereignties. 

In  the  pure  stone  age  no  land  was 
bought  or  sold.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Indians  ever  had  any  idea 
of  ownership  in  land  other  than  its  occu- 
pancy. So  long  as  they  could  occupy 
land  for  living  and  hunting,  it  was  theirs ; 
but  when  they  were  driven  from  it,  it  be- 
longed to  the  victors.  They  had  no  very 
definite  limits  of  land  or  territory.  As 
far  as  they  could  go  without  being  driven 
away  was  their  only  boundary  line.  It  is 
said  that  the  covenants  in  the  New  Haven 
deed  were  never  violated  by  either  party. 
It  is  probably  the  only  land  in  Connecti- 
cut ever  purchased  of  the  Indians  that 
has  not  been  bought  of  them  over  and 
over  again. 

Historians  have  told  us  much  of  the 
habits  of  the  Indians,  of  their   wigwams 
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Runtees  found  at   Farmington. 


as  warm  as  the  houses  of  the  whites,  and 
sometimes  thirty  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
size.  In  historic  times  the  sachem  War- 
ramaug  had  a  large  wigwam  of  about  this 
size  made  for  him  near  New  Milford. 
The  interior  was  lined  with  skins ;  and 
another  sachem  sent  an  artist  who  deco- 
rated these  skins  by  painting  "  every  kind 
of  four-footed  beasts,  flying  birds,  and 
creeping  things."  Sometimes  a  single 
family  would 
stray  away  and 
have  a  wigwam 
in  some  iso- 
lated spo  t; 
but  the  rule 
was  to  build 
villages  and 
fortify  them 
with  a  row  of 
logs  set  up 
endwise,  close 
together,  with 
only  one  open- 
ing in  the  en- 
closure. Such 
fortified  villages  were  found  at  Derby, 
Milford,  about  Hartford  and  Windsor,  at 
Niantic,  Mystic,  Groton,  Norwich,  and 
other  places. 

About  1634  the  English  destroyed  two 
hundred  acres  of  corn  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
quots  at  Block  Island.  Although  the  In- 
dians knew  how  to  raise  tobacco,  corn,  and 
beans,  it  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  they 
had  only  the  most  limited  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  properties  of  plants.  In 
fact,  their  powwows  did  not  rely  at  all 
upon  medicine,  but  upon  incantations 
and  animal  magnetism.  John  Mason 
Browne  says  :  "  Common-sense  has  no 
place  in  the  system  of  Indian  medicine- 
men, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  gained 
an  idea  beyond  the  rudest  from  experi- 
ence." The  Indians  did  not  believe  in 
medicine,  but  in  faith  cures  and  in  men- 
tal physicians. 

We  turn  from  their  doctors  to  their 
graves.  Ordinarily  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  mark  their  resting  places. 
Probably  the  only  burial  mounds  in  the 
State  are  those  at  Fort  Hill,  New  Mil- 
ford. Many  of  them  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  about  fifty  are  now  preserved. 
They   consist   of  ring-shaped  elevations 


about  one  foot  high  and  from  five  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  Those  that  have  I 
opened  contained  from  three  to  ten 
skeletons,  —  probably  one  family, — 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  their  heads 
being  within  the  elevated  portion,  while 
their  feet  extended  toward  the  centre  of 
the  mound.  Many  relics  were  buried 
with  them. 

The  rarest  of  all  relics  of  the  stone  age 
are  those  of  wood.  History  of  course 
tells  of  their  wooden  bowls  and  spoons, 
while  many  tools  tell  of  the  wooden  han- 
dles with  which  they  were  hafted.  Then 
there  was  the  mighty  bow  and  arrow,  so 
powerful  that  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow 
at  Saybrook  entered  the  right  side  of 
one  of  Gardner's  men,  "  passed  entirely 
through  the  chest  and  pierced  one  of  the 
opposite  ribs."  At  New  Jersey  a  human 
frontal  bone  was  found,  having  a  perfora- 
tion with  an  arrow-point  in  it.  This 
specimen  tells  its  own  story.  Probably 
the  only  prehistoric  relic  of  wood  ever 
found  in  Connecticut  and  now  in  exist- 
ence is  the  wooden  mallet  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington.  An  illus- 
tration and  full  account  of  it  are  in  the 
Smithsonian    Report    for    1876.     It  was 
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Conical   Fracture  found  at  Farmington. 

found  in  December,  of  that  year,  in  a  clay 
bed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  about  six  miles  above  Hartford, 
by  E.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  East  Wind- 
sor Hill.  The  nature  of  the  surround- 
ings clearly  indicate  that  it  is  prehistoric. 
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It  is  part  of  a  limb  twenty-one  inches  long, 
one  end  being  worked  down  for  a  handle, 
while  the  large  portion  forms  the  head  of 
the  mallet.  It  is  very  deeply  season- 
cracked,  and  worn  away  on  one  side,  as 
if  battered  by  use.  A  knot  in  the  handle 
caused  it  to  be  worked  with  a  bend,  so 
that  all  blows  with  the  mallet  naturally 
fell  on  one  side  of  the  head.  Dr.  Rau 
says  :  "  Any  workman  who  had  expended 
the  labor  necessary  to  make  a  celt  (stone 
chisel)  would  have  the  discretion  to  use 
a  mallet  of  wood  rather  than  one  of  stone, 
for  driving  it."  In  Wheeler's  report  of  the 
survev  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
Vol.  VII.,  Archaeology,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  makes  reference  to  this 
specimen,  and  adds  that  "  objects  of 
wood  manufactured  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
not  often  been  found,  and  (he)  can  only 
recall  the  large  wooden  mortars  formed 
by  hollowing  a  section  of  a  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  portions  of  canoes  or  dugouts." 

Copper  implements  were  practically 
unknown  in  Connecticut,  although  three 
of  them  have  been  found.  One  is  a 
spearhead,  nine  inches  long  by  two  and 
one  half  wide  at  the  broadest  end.  It  is 
from  Norwalk,  and  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum.  One  is  an  axe,  found  at  Essex.  It 
is  exactly  like  those  found  in  the  Western 
mounds.  The  other  is  an  arrow-point 
found  at  Southington.  All  of  these  were 
hammered  out  from  natural  copper,  the 
Indians  having  never  learned  how  to 
melt  copper.  "  In  short,"  says  Dr.  Rau, 
"  they  treated  copper  as  a  malleable 
stone."  These  implements  are  evidently 
of  prehistoric  make,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  are  the  result  of  barter,  and 
show  somewhat  the  extent  of  intercourse 
among  the  aborigines. 

Dr.  Woodward,  of  Boston,  a  man  who 
has  had  as  good  an  opportunity,  if  not  the 
best  opportunity,  as  any  one  in  the  United 
States  to  learn,  says  of  copper  implements, 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  ninety-second  auc- 
tion sale  of  Indian  relics  at  New  York, 
that  "  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  find- 
ings from  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States 
would  very  little  exceed  a  do/en  pieces 
in  number." 

The  only  specimens  of  bone  and  horn 
relics  from  Connecticut,  now  preserved, 


so  far  as  I  know,  consist  of  a  bone  per- 
forator or  awl  about  four  inches  long,  two 
worked  tips  of  antlers,  both  of  which 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  East 
Windsor,  to  the  National  Museum,  and 
some  bone  beads  from  Farmington.  In- 
dians made  ornaments  of  teeth  and  claws 
of  wild  animals,  and  used  sets  or  punches 
made  of  bone  and  horn.  They  also  had 
bone  needles,  bone  smoothing  tools,  and 
bone  sucking  tubes  for  the  use  of  medi- 
cine-men. 

The  art  of  making  pottery  was  not  so 
advanced    in    New    England   as   in   the 


Adze  found  at   Plain 


South  and  West.  Fragments  of  pottery 
are  now  quite  numerous ;  but  after  being 
run  over  by  the  plough  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  they  are  getting  to 
be  in  rather  small  pieces.  Col.  Jones 
says  :  "  It  has  been  truthfully  remarked 
that  articles  of  fictile  ware  are  at  once  the 
most  fragile  and  the  most  enduring  of  hu- 
man monuments.  A  piece  of  common  pot- 
tery, liable  to  be  shivered  to  pieces  by  a 
slight  blow,  is  more  lasting  than  epitaphs 
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in  brass  and  effigies  in  bronze."  In  the 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology there  is  an  interesting  article  by 
Wm.  H.  Holmes  on  "  Prehistoric  Textile 
Fabrics  derived  from  Impressions  in  Pot- 
tery." By  forcing  soft  clay  into  these 
depressions  and  then  removing  it,  he  ob- 
tained in  bold  relief  a  representation  of 
the  fabric  by  which  the  pottery  was  orna- 
mented, and  from  these  clay  representa- 
tions the  fabric  itself  was  reproduced. 
Most  of  the  pottery  found  in  Connecti- 
cut is  plain,  but  ornamented  pieces  are 
found.  Several  pieces  of  an  ornamented 
clay  vessel  were  found  in  a  cave  in  Far- 
mington  in  1890.  The  pieces  fitted  to- 
gether and  could  be  matched  up  so  as  to 
determine  the  form  and  size  of  the  com- 
plete dish.  The  largest  fragment  was  a 
portion  of  the  rim  four  or  five  inches 
broad.  The  ornamentation  was  made  by 
scratching.  It  is  the  best  find  of  Con- 
necticut Indian  pottery  known  to  me. 
Pottery  was  ornamented  by  scratching, 
by  the  use  of  fabrics  or  baskets,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  A  piece  found  in 
Plainville  was  evidently  ornamented  with 
the  thumb  nail.  Col.  Jones  mentions  the 
use  of  dies  of  soapstone  or  clay,  for  orna- 
menting fictile  ware.  Rude  stamps  for 
this  purpose  were  used  here. 

Unworked  shells  were  used  for  several 
purposes,  such  as  scrapers,  drinking-cups, 
spoons,  and  ornaments.  Clam-shells  with 
the  hinge  unbroken,  some  writers  say, 
were  used  as  tweezers  for  plucking  out 
the  beard.  The  huge  shells  of  the  sea- 
clam,  which  are  now  used  on  Montauk 
Point  for  hog- troughs,  would  make  a 
respectable  sized  hoe,  and  require  no 
work  but  lashing  to  a  hooked  stick  with 
sinews.  But  the  most  extensive  use  of 
shell  was  in  making  money.  In  this  the 
New  England  Indians  excelled.  Prob- 
ably they  never  used  unworked  shells 
for  money,  as  some  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Indians  have.  Neither  were  they 
content  with  merely  perforated  shells. 
Their  money  was  true  coin  shaped  and 
smoothly  worked.  There  was  no  restric- 
tion on  its  manufacture,  but  when  one 
tried  to  pass  it,  if  not  smooth  and  round, 
it  would  be  rejected.  It  was  made  from 
various  shells,  —  conch,  scallops,  mussels, 
but   principally  from    clams.     The    dark 


kind,  double  the  value  of  the  wrhiti  . 
made  from  the  eye  or  dark  purple  spot 
which  we  see  on  the  shells  of  the  common 
quahaug.  Although  the  Indians  ceased  to 
manufacture  stone  implements  on  gain 
ing  possession  of  metal  tools,  the  making 
of  wampum  was  never  so  extensively 
carried  on  as  it  was  after  the  coming  of 
the  whites.  The  white  man  was  from 
the  first  both  lawmaker  and  ruler.  He 
imposed  on  the  Indians  numerous  fines 
payable  in  wampum,  and  he  also  exacted 
tribute  annually.  When  on  our  coast 
there  were  but  few  clams  for  the  worn- 
out  toes  of  the  Indians  to  feel  and  then 
catch  for  making  wampum,  they  went 
across  the  sound  to  Montauk  Point.  The 
Indians  there,  for  fear  their  clams  would 
all  be  carried  away,  made  war  on  them 
and  drove  them  off.  It  was  nearly  or 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  make  wam- 
pum sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  whites,  and  finally  the  custom  died 
away. 

A  fathom  of  wampum  was  worth  not 
far  from  five  English  shillings.  In  Massa- 
chusetts wampum  was  a  legal  tender  in 
1648  for  all  debts  less  than  forty  shillings. 
It  was  generally  arranged  in  strings  and 
in  belts,  sometimes  with  the  colored  sort 
formed  into  pictures  or  ornamental  fig- 
ures. W.  H.  Holmes  has  a  long  article 
on  the  uses  of  shells  by  the  American 
Indians  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  which  he 
describes  at  length  and  illustrates  many 
of  these  wampum  belts.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  only  paper  ever  written  which  at- 
tempts to  treat  in  general  the  aboriginal 
uses  of  shells,  and  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. These  strings  and  belts  of  wampum 
were  favorite  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment. Sometimes  other  forms  of  shell 
beads  as  central  ornaments  were  worked 
with  common  beads  into  necklaces. 
Three  such  specimens  were  found  in  a 
grave  at  Farmington,  about  the  year  1824. 
They  are  of  the  variety  known  as  runtees, 
being  generally  circular  disks  doubly  per- 
forated parallel  to  their  flat  sides,  and 
engraved  on  one  face.  One  is  a  triangu- 
lar piece,  and  has  only  one  perforation. 
It  is  of  an  otherwise  unknown  form  for 
this  class  of  beads.  The  central  figure 
on   the   larger  circular  runtee,  consisting 
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of  six  radiating  and  pointed  ellipses,  is 
very  nearly  like  that  on  the  runtee  found 
in  New  York  State  and  made  public  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Beauchamp.  The  smaller 
one  has  a  circular  border  enclosing  two 
bars  which  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  the  centre,  dividing  the  face  of 
the    bead    into    four   quarters.     This,  in 


Ridged  Gouge  found  at  Plainville. 

general,  is  the  characteristic  design  for 
engraving  such  beads,  the  lines  in  this 
case  being  formed  by  rows  of  dots,  and 
as  a  whole  very  closely  resembling 
runtees  in  the  National  Museum,  from 
New  Mexico.  Only  a  few  of  these  have 
ever  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  They  were,  however,  described 
by  the  early  writers.  Beverly  gives  an 
illustration  of  an  Indian  boy,  who  is 
described  as  wearing  a  necklace  of  these 
runtees,  which  he  says  are  "  made  of 
Conch  Shell,  as  the  Peak  is  only  the  shape 
is  flat  and  like  a  cheese  drilled  Edge- 
ways." Nothing  of  a  similar  form,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  occurs  in  European  coun- 
tries. The  Indians,  according  to  School- 
craft, have  no  traditions  respecting  this 
class  of  objects.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  ornamentations  are  such  as  would  be 
produced  with  a  compass  indicates  that 
they  may  have  been  made  by  white  men 
and  given  to  the  Indians  in  barter.  The 
only  known  specimens,  aside  from  those 
found  at  Farmington,  are  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Ohio,  and  New  York  State. 

Of  stone  implements  the  most  common 
is  the  arrowhead.  They  are  abundant 
in  many  places  and  sparsely  lodged  on 
nearly  every  farm  in  the  State.  The 
surveyor's  pole  knocks  them  off  the  rocks 
even   in  the  ragged   mountain   ridges  of 


Panther  Swamp.  They  are  sometimes 
found  by  the  quart  or  peck.  Some  years 
ago  about  half  a  peck  were  found  buried 
in  the  ground  near  Compounce  Pond; 
and  in  1830  a  like  quantity  was  found  at 
Norwich.  A  man  in  Norwich  has  in  all 
collected  several  bushels  of  them.  These 
points  are  often  classed,  in  accordance 
with  their  supposed  uses,  as  hunting 
points,  fishing  points,  war  points,  etc., 
but  the  real  use  of  most  of  our  stone 
relics  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Many  of  the  so-called  arrow-points  are 
not  such  in  fact,  and  may  have  been  used 
for  purposes  now  unthought  of.  Proba- 
bly some  of  them  were  hafted  and  used 
as  knives  and  scrapers.  At  the  National 
Museum  arrow-points  and  nearly  all  stone 
implements  are  classified  by  the  form 
rather  than  by  the  supposed  uses.  Arrow- 
heads are  divided  into  seven  types,  all  of 
which  have  been  found  in  Connecticut, 
and  nearly  all  in  Farmington.  One  vari- 
ety has  its  opposite  edges  bevelled,  after 
the  manner  of  a  reamer.  A  strange 
thing  about  them   is    that   they   are   so 


Gouge  found  at  Union. 

bevelled  that  they  must  be  revolved  in 
a  left-handed  direction  when  used  as 
reamers.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
learn  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Arrow- 
points,   after  being    chipped,   sometimes 
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had  their  surface  ground.  I  recall  these 
as  found  only  at  Farmington  and  Plain- 
field. 

Arrowheads  and  reamers  or  perfora- 
tors merge  into  each  other  so  closely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  some  speci- 
mens. Farmington  has  furnished  many 
examples  of  perforators.     Some  are  long 


Celt  found  at  New  Britain. 

and  slender  for  their  whole  length,  others 
have  an  expanded  base  for  an  apparent 
handle,  some  are  pointed  at  both  ends, 
while  others  have  a  flat  blade-like  form 
at  the  base,  as  if  one  end  was  used  for 
a  scraper  and  the  other  for  a  reamer. 
Scrapers  abound  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  forms. 

Spearheads  differ  from  ar- 
rowheads   only   in    size,   and 
closely  allied  to  them  are  the 
large  leaf-shaped  implements 
of  uncertain  use.     These,  as 
well  as  large  spearhead- 
shaped    pieces,   were    some- 
times   employed    as    digging 
tools,  and  some  were  used  for 
cutting  and  sawing.      Farm- 
ington   and    Plainville    have 
furnished    many    large    leaf- 
shaped   implements   of   flint. 
Three  large  chipped  implements  of  slate 
were   found  at  Plainville  resting  against 
each  other,  with  their  edges  lying  verti- 
cally.     The     largest    was     nearly    nine 
inches  long,  and  weighed  a  little  over  two 


pounds.  None  of  them  showed  any 
signs  of  use.  This  for  Connecticut  is 
considered  a  remarkable  find. 

Even  the  splinters  and  Hakes  produ<  ed 
in  making  chipped  implements  are  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Many  of  them 
were  utilized  by  the  Indians  for  knives, 
scrapers,  etc.  The  Indians  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  mineralogists.  They  knew 
that  stones  with  no  cleavage  and  with  a 
conchoidal  fracture  were  best  suited  for 
their  purpose,  and  they  well  knew  where 
to  find  such  material.  Many  wonder 
where  they  found  it,  not  knowing  where 
there  is  any  like  it;  but  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  mineralogy  and  close  observation 
will  show  that  the  material  for  nearly  all 
their  implements  was  found  close  at  hand. 
For  instance,  the  black  flint  and  yellow 
jasper  arrow-points  of  Farmington  were 
made  from  pebbles  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Farmington  River. 

It  has  been  a  great  mystery  how  arrow- 
heads and  like  implements  were  made ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  they 
were  made  by  pressure,  or  at  least  made 
by  the  use  of  a  set  instead  of  by  direct 
blows.  John  Evans,  in  his  "  Stone  Imple- 
ments of  Great  Britain,"  gives  much 
attention  to  this  subject  and  also  to  the 
flakes  and  cores  produced.  Good  ex- 
amples of  arrow-points  made  recently  by 
white  men  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  As  a  general  rule  such 
implements    were    made  from   flakes  or 


Banner  Axe  found  at  Columbia. 

splinters  struck  from  larger  blocks,  which, 
when  all  available  flakes  were  removed,  be- 
came mere  refuse.  The  law  of  what  Evans 
calls  "  the  bulb  of  percussion,"  shown  at 
the    starting    point    of    a    fracture,    will 
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enable  one  to  determine  at  a  glance 
whether  a  flake  is  artificial  or  natural. 
He  says:  "If  a  blow  from  a  spherical- 
ended  hammer  be  delivered  at  right 
angles  on  a  large  flat  surface  of  flint,  it 
comes  into  contact  with  a  minute  portion 
oi  the  surface,  which  may  be  represented 
by  a  circle  of  very  small  diameter,  and 
which  it  tends  to  drive  inwards.  If  flint 
were  malleable,  instead  of  being  slightly 
elastic,  a  dent  would  be  produced ;  but 
being  elastic,  this  small  circle  is  driven 
slightly  inwards  into  the  body  of  the  flint, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  circular  fissure 
is  produced  between  that  part  of  the 
flint  which  is  condensed  for  a  moment 
by  the  blow,  and  that  part  which  is  left 
untouched.  .  .  .  The  circular  fissure, 
as   it    descends    into    the    body    of    the 
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Gorget  found  at  PlainvilU 


flint,  will  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
in  diameter,  so  that  the  piece  of  flint 
it  includes  will  be  of  conical  form,  the 
small  circle  struck  by  the  hammer  form- 
ing the  slightly  truncated  apex."  He 
illustrates  a  cone  he  thus  produced,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  mere  theory.  Such  a 
chip  has  been  found  at  Farmington.  It 
tells  its  own  history  to  all  who  can  read  it. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  an 
Indian  struck  it  with  a  round-faced  ham- 
mer.    The    sides    of    the    cone    are    not 


Soapstone  Gorget. 


polished  or  ground,  showing  that  they 
were  formed  wholly  by  fracture.  The 
continuous  cone  surface  shows  that  such 
fracture  was  made  by  a  single  blow.  The 
apex  of  the  cone  tells  which  side  received 
the  blow,  and  being  out  of  the  centre  also 
shows  that  the 
blow  was  not 
perpendicular 
to  the  base  of 
the  cone.  The 
attached  flake 
shows  that  such 
blow  was  too 
light  to  extend 
the  conical  fis- 
sure completely 
through  the 
block,  so  that 
the  cone  was 
not  detached 
until  a  spawl 
was  broken 
from  the  side 
of  the  flake. 
The  position  of 
the  apex  indicates  which  side  of  the 
flake  is  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  parent 
block,  and  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  cone 
shows  that  the  spherical-faced  hammer 
was  one  of  considerable  size,  probably 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  A  smaller 
hammer  would  have  produced  a  cone 
with  steeper  sides.  A  circular  mark  on 
the  reverse  side  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  flake  shows  that  a  similar  blow  had 
been  given  to  that  side  of  the  stone  before 
the  flake  was  detached. 

In  general  grooved  axes  are  from  five 
to  seven  inches  long,  and  weigh  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  The  largest 
axe  in  the  National  Museum  is  from  Illi- 
nois, and  measures  seven  and  a  half 
inches  wide  by  thirteen  long,  and  weighs 
twenty  and  a  half  pounds.  At  the  Histori- 
cal Rooms  in  Hartford  there  is  a  large 
axe  from  South  Manchester  which  is  six 
inches  wide  by  ten  long.  Enfield  has 
furnished  an  axe  five  inches  wide  by  ten 
long.  Its  form  is  oval,  the  usual  groove 
for  the  handle  being  near  the  middle  and 
extending  wholly  around  it.  Another  axe 
from  South  Windsor  measures  only  one  and 
one  quarter  inches  wide  by  three  long. 
These  small  axes  are  generally  thought  to 
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be  mere  toys.    They  may  have  been  worn 
as  pendants  ;    stone  articles  much  heavier 
than  these  small  axes  have  been  so  used. 
Axes   are    generally   ground,    but   some- 
times they  are    only   pecked    or 
chipped   on  a   small    portion    of 
their    surface,    the    form    of    the 
naturally  broken  stone  being  util- 
ized as  far  as  possible.     In  these 
rough  axes  mere  notches  on  each 
edge  often  take  the  place  of  the 
groove.      A    neatly    ground    axe 
from  Madison  has  the  groove  ex- 
tending   around    on    three    sides 
only,  the    fourth    side   being  left 
nearly  flat  for   driving   a  wedge 
into  the  eye  of  the  haft  to  tighten 
it.     Another    has   been  found  at 
Berlin.     This  is  a  typical  form  of 
Western  axe  seldom  found  in  the 
East.     Sometimes  they  have  two 
grooves   lying    close   together,  so 
that  the  eye  of  the  handle  may 
be  wound  twice  around  the  axe. 
Such  axes    have    been   found    at         ^;- 
Pot    Island    and    East    Windsor 
Hill.     In   rare    cases    axes    were 
sharpened  at  both  ends.     There 
is  a  very  fine  axe  of  this  kind  of 
black  and  green  stone,  at   Niantic,  and 
the  Edmonds  collection  at  Norwich  con- 
tains  another  so    near    like    it  that  one 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  other.     Axes 


thirteen  different  towns,  and  representing 
every  county  except    Tolland    and    1 
field.     A  few  years  ago  I  picked   up   five 
axes    one  afternoon   in  a   single    field   at 
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Boat-shaped  Object  found  at  Burlington. 

have  been  so  generally  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  that  there  are  twenty-two 
axes  from  Connecticut  in  the  National 
Museum,  the  same  having  been  found  in 
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Boat-shaped  Object  found  at  Burlington. 

Farmington.  Several  more  have  since 
been  found  there,  and  undoubtedly  there 
are  more  now  in  the  same  lot. 

An  unmistakable  adze  from  Lyme  is  on 
exhibition  at  Washington.  It  is  straight 
and  flat  on  one  side,  to  form  a  seat  for 
the  cross  arm  of  its  handle,  while  the  op- 
posite side  is  rounded  and  grooved  near 
the  end.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
thickness  at  the  head.  There  are  other 
adzes  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Pomfret, 
Portland,  East  Haddam,  and  Middletown, 
and  a  few  may  be  found  in  nearly  all 
local  collections. 

Gouges  were  often  hafted  for  use  as 
adzes  ;  others  are  designed  for  use  with- 
out a  handle.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  employed,  besides  for  other  uses,  in 
making  canoes  and  wooden  mortars, 
which  were  hollowed  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire.  In  some  the  concavity  is 
confined  to  the  lower  part ;  in  others  it 
extends  through  their  whole  length,  and 
sometimes  the  cutting  edge  forms  nearly 
half  a  circle.  The  largest  one  I  ever 
knew  was  found  at  Niantic,  and  is  three 
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inches  wide  at  the  cutting  edge.  Some 
have  no  concavity,  but  have  the  function 
of  gouges,  the  edge  having  a  plano-convex 
form  to  produce  a  hollow  cut.     They  are 


Typical   Bird-shaped  Object. 

often  provided  with  a  groove  on  their 
rounded  side,  sometimes  with  only  a 
ridge  or  slight  conical  elevation,  while 
others  have  no  special  provision  to  facili- 
tate attaching  them  to  handles.  They 
are  found  only  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Celt  is  a  general  name  applied  to  all 
ungrooved  axe-like  implements.  They 
vary  from  one  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  were  doubtless  applied  to  various 
uses.  They  are  generally  entirely  ground 
and  often  beautifully  polished.  Their 
edges  are  ground  on  both  sides,  usually 
convex  and  rarely  straight.  The  but- 
ends  are  generally  rounded  off,  sometimes 
tapered  to  a  blunt  point,  and  often  bat- 
tered as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  a 
mallet.  Above  their  edge,  chisels  are 
often  circular  in  cross  section.  Many  of 
them  are  broad  and  thin  flat  pieces  of 
naturally  broken  stone,  worked  only  at 
the  edge.  These  were  sometimes  used 
as  digging  tools.  Celts  are  much  more 
common  than  gouges.  The  National 
Museum  has  many 
specimens  of  both 
from  Connecticut, 
and  they  are  found 
in  every  collection. 
Banner  axe  is  a 
name  often  applied 
to  drilled  ceremo- 
nial weapons,  too 
frail  in  material  and 
structure  for  practical  use,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  provided  with  handles  and 
carried  as  weapons  of  parade  or  insignia 
of  rank.  They  are  made  of  soft  hand- 
some  stone,  generally  of  striped  slate,  but 
specimens    of    hard    stone    are     known. 


J  at   Plai 


They  present  a  great  variety  of  frail 
forms,  so  that  perfect  specimens  are 
not  common.  The  perforations  were 
made  with  the  use  of  wet  sand  and  a 
hollow  drill,  a  reed,  or  pithy  wood.  A 
beautiful  and  neatly  polished  butterfly- 
shaped  banner  axe,  made  of  white  quartz 
and  neatly  drilled,  has  been  found  at 
East  Hampton.  Our  Indians,  according 
to  Dr.  Rau,  "  were  in  this  respect  in  ad- 
vance of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe, 
who  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  drill 
stone  of  such  hardness."  While  our  In- 
dians drilled  these  banner  axes,  I  believe 
they  never  drilled  an  axe,  hammer,  or 
other  tool  to  receive  a  handle  for  impart- 
ing blows,  although  the  prehistoric  races 
of  Europe  perforated  both  axes  a»nd  ham- 
mers for  practical  use  as  such.  There 
are  several  banner  axes  from  Connecticut 
in  the  National  Museum.  One  from  Leb- 
anon is  three  and  one  half  inches  long 
at  the  perforation  and  four 
inches  wide.  The  edges  are 
rounded  over  at  the  ends  and 
top,  both  blades  or  wings  be- 
ing thinner  than  the  middle 
portion.  Another  from  North 
Lyme  is  pick  shaped  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  one  is  from 
New  Fairfield,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  handsomer 
^weapon  in  the  Smith- 
sonian collection. 
It  is  also  pick 
shaped, 


Pipe  found  at 
Waterbury. 


neatly  curved,  about  seven 
inches  from  point  to  point, 
and  only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad. 
The  material  is  green  and  black  striped 
slate,  and  it  is  almost  as  smooth  and 
bright  as  polished  glass.  A  gentleman 
found  half  of  a  banner  axe  at  Plainville, 
and  seven  years  later  another  person 
found  the  other  half  of  the  same  axe. 
Others  have  been  found  at  Berlin,  East 
Windsor  Hill,  South  Windsor,  Ridgefield, 
Columbia,  and  probably  other  places. 

Objects  of  another  class  are  called  gor- 
gets, on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
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worn  as  badges  of  distinction;  but  Dr. 
Ran  is  of  the  opinion  thut  the  term  is 
improperly  applied.  Among  the  conjec- 
tured uses  are  twine  twisting  and  bow- 
string dressing,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  of  their  use.  They  were  proba- 
bly for  ornament.  They  are  thin  flat- 
tened pieces  of  varied  contour,  the  most 
common  being  rectangular.  They  are 
pierced  with  one  or  more  holes,  gener- 
ally two,  drilled  from  both  side  and  bi- 
conical  in  shape.  Like  the  banner  axes, 
the  material  is  generally  banded  or  of 
some  attractive  color,  and  the  surface  is 
well  finished.  Many  are  marked  with 
notches  for  ornamentation  or  for  enumer- 
ation. A  singular  specimen  made  of 
Bristol  soapstone  was  found  at  Farming- 
ton.  I  noticed  only  one  gorget  from 
Connecticut  in  the  Smithsonian,  and  that 
is  from  Saybrook.  They  have  been 
found  at  Windsor,  Glastonbury,  Plainville, 
and  other  places. 

A  class  of  articles  said  to  have  been 
worn  on  the  heads  of  women  is  known  as 
"bird-shaped  objects"  or  "bird  amu- 
lets," although  they  have  been  designated 
as  corn  huskers.  The  body  part  is  inva- 
riably flat  and  straight  at  the  bottom, 
rounded  on  the  top  so  as  to  present  an 
imperfect  triangle  in  cross  section,  and 
with  angular  lower  corners.  Each  end  is 
obliquely  perforated  a  little  inside  the 
angular  corners.  Rising  from  the  upper 
corners  are  extensions  representing  re- 
spectively the  head  and  tail  of  a  bird. 
The  places  for  the  eyes  are  often  marked 


by  rings  or  small  bead-like  projections. 
They  are  always  neatly  polished  and  gen- 
erally of  an  attractive  material. 

Only  two  original  representatives  of 
this  class  from  Connecticut  are  known  to 
me.  One  is  a  bird-shaped  implement, 
while  the  other  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
bird.  It  has,  however,  precisely  the  same 
shaped   body,   the    same    oblique    holes, 
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Grooved   Hammer  Stone. 


and  is  of  fine  material  and  workmanship. 
A  cast  of  it  is  in  the  National   Museum, 
and  it  is  properly  placed  with   the  bird 
shaped    implements.     It    is    longer    and 

slimmer   than  any  ... 

like  object  in  their  ^ 

collection.  Both  / 
of  th  ese  we  re 
found  at  Bristol. 
Mr.  David  Whittle- 
sey, of  Niantic, 
found  a  perforated 
piece  of  slate 
neatly  finished  in 
the  form  of  a  fish, 
which  he  claims 
was  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  blue- 
fish  jig.  There  is 
a  like  object  in 
the  Smithsonian 
collection. 

Another  class  of 
objects,  sometimes 
called  shuttles,  is 
best  known  as  boat  shaped.  They  are 
nearly  or  quite  straight  along  the  top, 
lozenge  shaped  or  oval  and  pointed  at 
each  end.  They  are  hollowed  out  like 
a  boat,  and  generally  have  a  keel-like  rib 
or  groove  along  the  bottom  and  one  or 
two  perforations.  Different  specimens 
show  a  great  variation  in  the  depth  of 
the  cavity.  The  National  Museum  has 
one  from  Sterling  and  a  cast  of  one  from 
Southington.  They  have  also  been  found 
at  Plainville  and  P'armington. 

A  pendant  found  at  Plainville  is  flat 
and  thin,  oval  in  outline,  with  a  grooved 
neck  for  suspension,  and  notched  edges, 
the  latter  being  for  ornamentation  or  a 
record  of  numbers.  Its  sides  show  traces 
of  ornamental  carving.  Pebbles,  with 
no  work  except  drilling,  formed  pendants 
and  sinkers.  Sinkers  were  also  formed  by 
grooving  and  by  nicking  the  opposite 
edges. 

Of  all  the  objects  of  prehistoric  manu- 
facture there  is  none  which  shows  such 
high  order  of  invention  and  originality  of 
design,  such  artistic  skill  and  wonderful 
execution,  as  is  displayed  in  the  Indian 
pipe.  They  are  made  both  of  clay  and 
stone.  Some  are  made  for  a  stem  in 
alignment  with  the  bowl,  and  others  are 
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designed  to  have  the  stems  at  an  angle 
to  the  bowl.  Hr.  Abbott,  in  his  work  en- 
titled ''Primitive  Industry,"  says:  "  Of 
the  whole  number  of  pipes  found  along 


Worked  Surface  Bristol  Soapstone  Quarry 


our  Atlantic  seaboard  .  .  .  there  is  no  one 
specimen  or  series  of  one  pattern  that  can 
be  considered  as  of  a  typical  form."  An 
interesting  pipe  was  found  at  Waterbury 
many  feet  below  the  surface.  On  the 
side  of  the  bowl  toward  the  stem  is  a 
sculptured  face  of  an  impressive  Indian 
character,  having  large  ears,  neatly  drilled 
for  the  attachment  of  drops.  It  is  look- 
ing down  upon  a  female  figure  which  the 
artist  has  carved  on  the  top  of  the  pipe- 
stem.  Closely  pressed  upon  the  body  of 
this  figure  are  her  arms,  with  hands, 
which,  by  a  daring  stride  of  characteristic 
Indian  genius,  are  represented  as  of  a  new 
variety,  having  only  three  fingers  each. 
The  stem  is  four  inches  long,  and  to  drill 
it  through  such 
hard  stone  in- 
volved no  in- 
considerable 
skill  and  labor. 
Another  pipe, 
said  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  to  be  of  a  make  peculiar 
to  the  Northwest,  was  found  at  Water- 
bury  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface. 
A  sculptured  pipe,  representing  a  crow, 
was  found  on  the  mountain  east  of  South- 
ington.  I  noticed  only  one  pipe  from 
Connecticut  in  the  National  Museum, 
and  that  is  from  Sterling. 


Spoon  found  at  Plainvllle. 


An  implement,  peculiar  to  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  so-called  semilunar  knife,  a 
name  which  describes  its  contour.  They 
are  very  thin,  sharpened  on  the  curved 
edge,  generally 
made  of  slate,  but 
sometimes  of  sand- 
stone, and  have  a 
rib  on  each  side  at 
the  back  to  facilitate 
holding  the  knife  in 
the  hand  for  use.  • 
When  the  ribs  are 
wanting,  they  are 
pierced  near  the 
upper  edge  for  the 
attachment  of  a 
wooden  back.  Dr. 
Abbott  says  :  "What 
ever  may  have  been 
the  use  to  which 
they  were  put,  their 
shape  certainly  in- 
dicates that  they  were  a  domestic  imple- 
ment, a  household  knife,  .  .  .  and  not 
such  a  knife  as  the  men  would  carry  with 
them."  They  are  seldom  found  in  the 
Middle  States  and  never  in  the  South; 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  have  been  found 
in  distant  Alaska,  and  are  used  there  to 
this  day,  although  at  present  they  are 
made  of  bone,  ivory,  or  metal.  Some  of 
the  best  semilunar  knives  of  Connecticut 
are  in  the  Historical  Rooms  at  Hartford. 
They  are  from  Kensington,  South ington, 
Coventry,  and  Windham,  and  some  of 
them  are  perfect.  Others  have  been 
found  at  Southing- 
ton  and  Plainville. 
Unbroken  speci- 
mens are  extremely 
rare.  Atthe  National 
Museum  there  are 
fourteen  of  these 
knives  in  one  case, 
and  the  best  one 
East  Hampton,  but  this  is  slightly  broken 
at  one  end. 

A  very  large  and  interesting  class  of 
objects  may  be  designated  as  cupped 
stones.  Pitted  hammer  stones  are  the 
most  numerous  of  any  objects  in  this 
class.  They  are  flattish  rounded  peb- 
bles or  cobble-stones  from  three  to  six 
inches  across,  having  depressions  in  the 


Soapstone  Dish  found  at 
Bristol. 


in    the    lot    is    from 
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middle  of  each  side.  Some  of  these  de- 
pressions are  smooth,  while  others  are 
ragged,  as  if  made  by  pounding  upon  the 
end  of  some  tool.  The  smooth  holes  in 
the  sides  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
that  for  the  thumb  being  generally  larger 
than  the  other.  They  may  have  been 
used  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  revolving 
stick  while  starting  a  fire  by  friction. 
Some  specimens  are  battered,  others  show 
no  signs  of  use.  When  they  have  holes 
that  will  not  fit  one's  fingers,  they  are 
called  anvils  or  nut-stones.  These  are 
often  quite  large  and  contain  several 
cavities  on  one  or  both  sides.  Similar 
stones  without  a  depression  on  either 
side   were    often  used.      Sometimes   an 


Block  with  partly  worked  Pot-form,   Bristol 
Soapstone  Quarry. 

otherwise  unworked  cobble-stone  is 
grooved  about  its  middle  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  handle  to  convert  it  into 
a  hammer  or  maul.  Several  of  them 
have  been  found  at  Plainville  and  Farm- 
ington.  Pitted  stones  may  be  picked 
up  by  the  bushel  on  the  former  sites 
of  Indian  villages.  I  found  several  one 
afternoon  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  of 
New  Britain.  Sometimes  these  stones 
have  smooth  flat  spots,  indicating  that 
such  specimens  were  used  in  polishing 
and  grinding.  Polishers  of  other  shapes 
are  often  found.  One  in  the  National 
Museum,  from  Portland,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  pointed  round  shaft.  When  an  ovate 
or  oval  stone  is  found  having  a  worked 
flat  place  at  one  end,  it  is  generally 
called  a  target  stone,  supposing  that  the 
flat  spot  is  to  facilitate  standing  it  on  end. 


A  half  of  a  bullet  mould  was   found  at 
Farmington,  having   several  perforations 

to  enable   it    to   be  sewed  or  tied  to  its 
other  half.       This  of  course   was    made 


Pot-form,   Bristol  Soapstone  Quarry. 

after  the  advent  of  the  whites,  as  the  In- 
dians had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
melting  metal  during  the  pure  stone  age 
of  Connecticut.  In  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
there  are  two  other  specimens  of  stone 
bullet  moulds,  and  these  three  specimens 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  country,  so  far 
as  I  know.  A  finely  polished  spoon  has 
been  found  at  Plainville.  The  material 
is  green  talc,  and  it  came  from  the  rocks 
near  Bartholomew's  shop  at  Polkville. 

Throughout  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
California,  vessels  made  of  soapstone- 
like  material  have  been  found.  The 
Eastern  form  is  generally  more  or  less  ob- 
long, rather  shallow,  and  provided  with 
two  knobs  or  handles.  They  often  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  in  contact  with 
fire,  and  were  undoubtedly  used  in  cook- 
ing food.  Some,  however,  are  too  small 
for   such  use.     Small  cups   in  some  in- 


Block  from  which   Pot-form  has  been  broken, 
Bristol  Soapstone  Quarry. 

stances  have  been  used  as  lamps.  Not- 
withstanding the  frequent  occurrence  of 
these  dishes,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  as  late  as 
1878,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Peabody 
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Museum  oi  Cambridge,  writes  concerning 
their  places  of  manufacture,  that  "  the 
actual  existence  of  such  working  places 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  only  known  (to 
him)  at  two  localities," — Lancaster, 
Penn.,    and    Johnston,    R.    I.       In    the 


In  every  place  yet  discovered  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  in  general  the  same. 
The  external  form  of  the  dish  is  first 
worked  with  the  bottom  part  uppermost, 
to  make  what  is  called  the  "  pot- form," 
and   then  this  is  broken    from   the  bed 


y 


pottery  found  at  Farmington.     About  fifty  more  potsherds  were   found    at  the    same  place  appearing  to   belong 
to  the  same  dish,   but  their  location  therein  could   not  well  be  fixed. 


American  Naturalist,  1883,  Mr.  J.  D. 
McGuire  writes  that  "  it  has  been  but  a 
few  years  since  the  first  of  these  quarries 
became  known,"  since  which  they  have 
been  discovered  in  Virginia,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Pennyslvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  North  Carolina.  The  known  locali- 
ties for  these  quarries  in  Connecticut  are 
Bristol,  Harwington,  New  Hartford,  and 
that  part  of  Torrington  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Litchfield.  We  have  no 
authentic  knowledge  of  any  such  quarry 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  they 
undoubtedly  will  be  discovered   in  time. 


rock,  or  from  the  block,  turned  over  and 
dug  out  on  the  inside.  They  were  gen- 
erally carried  away  from  the  quarry  to  be 
smoothed  up  for  use.  When  unfinished, 
long  grooves  mark  the  paths  of  the  mak- 
er's tools.  In  every  quarry  rude  tools 
are  found,  in  fact  so  rude  that  only 
those  who  are  experienced  in  detecting 
work  in  stone  can  easily  he  made  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  anything  more  than 
accidentally  broken  pieces.  The  Bristol 
quarry  was  discovered  by  reason  of  the 
material  of  many  potsherds  bearing  an 
unimistakable  resemblance  to  that  known 
to  be  in  the  Bristol  ledge ;  and  the   first 
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examination  in    following  out    this    clew 
resulted    in    the  discovery   of  a    wagon- 
load    of    pot-forms    and    fragments,    suf- 
ficient  to  show   every   part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.    The 
best   of    these    are    now 
in  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Yale  College.     In  dig- 
ging for  a  foundation  on 
this    ledge    in     1892     a 
worked  surface   was    dis- 
covered   having    many 
partly  formed  dishes  still 
attached    to    the    native      / 
rock,  a  portion  of  which 
surface    is    herewith     flj 
illustrated.       Many  com- 
plete    dishes   have    been     H  ■  [ 
found  in  the  surrounding 
towns.      Several    small      \ 
ones  have  been  found  at 
Bristol,  with  cavities  about         \ 
two    inches    in    diameter 
by  one  and  three  fourths 
inches   deep.      Some   of 
them  are    evidently  mor- 
tars, and  small  pestles  of 
soapstone  were  found  near 
them.     A  potsherd  found 
at  Farmington  is  of  such 
curvature  as    to   indicate 
a  vessel   thirty-five    inches    in    diameter 
and  eleven  inches  deep. 

At  Niantic  and  Haddam,  paint  cups 
have  been  found  made  of  red  oxide 
of  iron,  some  of  them  being  wholly 
natural  in  form.  They  served  not  only 
as  the  dish  but  also  as  the  material  of 
which  the  paint  itself  was  formed. 


Mortars  were  often  hollowed  out  in  a 
large  rock  or  ledge,  and  there  used. 
Many  so-called  stationary  mortars  are  in 
fact  mere  potholes  formed  by  the  action 


Bowlder  with  cupped  depressions  made  by  Indians,   Niantic,  Conn 


\ 


Pottery  found  at  Farmington. 

of  sand  and  gravel  in  former  river  beds, 
from  which  the  waters  receded  many 
years  ago  and  left  the  potholes  high  and 
dry.  An  unmistakable  stationary  mor- 
tar was  found  at  the  Bristol  soapstone 
quarry.  Mortars  generally  have  consider- 
able depth,  but  shallow  ones  were  used. 
A  portable  double  mortar  from  Cheshire 
is  a  flattish  rounded  bowlder 
about  five  inches  thick,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
worked  cavity  on  each  broad 
side  about  four  inches  across 
and  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
deep.  On  the  grounds  of 
the  Rev.  John  J.  McCook 
at  Niantic  there  is  a  cupped 
granite  bowlder  of  about  a 
ton's  weight.  The  only  work 
on  it  consists  of  six  cup- 
shaped  depressions,  which 
average  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  five  eighths 
of    an    inch    deep.       It    is 
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illustrated  and  described  in  Vol.  V., 
"  Contributions  to  American  Ethnology," 
by  Dr.  Rati,  in  connection  with  his 
paper  entitled  "  Observations  on  Cup- 
shaped  and  other  Lapidarian  Sculptures 
in  the  Old  World  and  America."  Mr. 
McCook  believes  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  Indians. 
Such  was  the  use  of  similar  stones  in 
the  Old  World ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  Connecticut  Indians  ever  worshipped 
any  material  object.  In  this  paper  Dr. 
Rau  says :  "  Large  cupped  blocks  fully 
resembling  those  of  the  Old  World  have 
of  late  years  been  observed  in  the  United 
States.  As  yet  a  few  only  are  known, 
but  erelong  I  am  confident  the  existence 
of  others  will  be  ascertained.  Whenever 
investigators  have  their  attention  drawn 
to  a  new  class  of  antiquities,  they  endeavor 
to  find  them,  and  are  usually  successful 
in  their  efforts."  I  doubt  if  the  majority 
of  collectors  ever  found  a  single  Indian 
relic,  without  having  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  some  similar  object. 

A  companion  of  mortars  is  the  stone 
pestle,  the  New  England  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  cylinder  rounded  at  the 
ends.  One  found  at  Forestville  was 
about  two  feet  long  by  three  inches  thick. 
In  the  matter  of  pestles  as  well  as  semi- 
lunar knives,  Alaska  and  New  England 
stand  side  by  side.  The  largest  pestle  in 
the  National  Museum  is  two  feet  and  four 
inches  long,  and  is  from  Alaska.  The 
typical  Western  pestle  is  short  and  thick, 
and  of  a  form  which  has  given  it  the 
name  of  mushroom  pestle.  These  have 
never  been  found  in  Connecticut.  Ham- 
mer stones  are  adapted  for  use  as  pestles 
in  shallow  mortars.  Long  pestles  some- 
times taper  each  way  from  the  middle, 
and  show  little  or  no  signs  of  wear 
at  the  ends.  They  were  used  as  roll- 
ing pins  for  crushing  grain,  in  which 
case  the  mortar  was  only  a  flat  stone. 
A  pestle  of  this  kind  seventeen  inches 
long  and  only  one  and  three  quarters 
inches  in  its  greatest  diameter  was 
found  at  Avon.  Pestles  are  sometimes 
only  columnar  pieces  of  trap  rock 
selected  from  the  splinters  that  shin- 
gle the  sides  of  our  mountains.  Every 
collection  has  its  pestles,  and  they  are 
picked    up    in    Farmington    every   year. 


One  from  that  place  has  a  piece  in  the 
end  that  is  harder  and  of  a  different 
material  from  the  main  portion.  Some 
think  it  to  have  been  artificially  set  in, 
but  undoubtedly  the  harder  portion  is 
hornblende,  and  the  only  Indian  skill  dis- 
played resided  in  selecting  and  so  work- 
ing the  pestle  as  to  bring  the  hard  spot 
into  the  desired  position. 

At  the  National  Museum  there  are 
several  cases  holding  tons  of  stone  marked 
"  Natural  formations  resembling  worked 
stone  objects  "  ;  and  I  presume  most  of 
them  were  sent  there  as  Indian  relics. 

A  singular  stone  was  found  at  Farming- 
ton  having  a  rounded  knob  at  one  end, 
a  sharp  point  at  the  other,  and  a  shallow 
groove  around  the  middle.  I  once  firmly 
believed  that  it  was  a  rare  and  valuable 
club  head  of  Indian  make ;  but  now  I 
am  just  as  confident  that  it  is  wholly 
natural.  A  gentleman  in  Collinsville  has 
in  his  collection  a  strange  stone  of 
hard  siliceous  material,  smoothly  ground, 
of  double  convex  form  in  edge  view, 
almost  a  perfect  circle  in  side  view,  and 
about  three  inches  in  diameter  by  one 
inch  thick.  It  was  found  in  the  Farming- 
ton  River.  Undoubtedly  it  was  once  a 
flattish  pebble  that  became  lodged  in  some 
pothole,  and  by  the  river  wash  was  car- 
ried around  until  one  side  was  ground  to 
fit  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  then,  by  a 
change  of  current  or  circumstance,  it  was 
overturned,  and  the  other  side  ground 
until  the  two  surfaces  met  and  formed 
the  knife-like  edge.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  stone  was  ever  seen  by  a  native 
Indian,  or  ever  will  be. 

The  last  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Indians  was  Molly  Hatchett,  who  died  in 
1829,  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age. 
Deforest,  in  1850,  says  that  the  last  of 
the  Tunxis  was  one  miserable  creature 
named  Mossock.  About  five  years  ago 
a  half-breed  Tunxis  by  that  name  came 
home  to  die.  If  he  has  not  already  gone, 
he  is  at  the  Farmington  town-house,  wait- 
ing for  the  last  remnant  of  his  tribe  to 
pass  away.  The  last  lineal  descendant 
of  the  queen  of  the  Mohegans  recently 
died  at  Montville.  He  was  a  half-witted 
fellow,  having  the  peculiar  forte  of  pucker- 
ing his  lips  so  as  to  form  two  holes  and 
whistling  two  tunes,  or  two  parts  of  one 
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tunc,  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  my 
Connecticut  readers  may  have  seen  and 
heard  him  at  Niantic,  during  the  State 
militia  encampments.  There  are  many 
half-breeds  about  Montville  and  Norwich. 
Notwithstanding  some  families  have  known 
no  other  name  than  the  oft  opprobrious 
one  of  Skeesucks,  I  am  told  that  none  of 
these  people  are  ever  brought  before  the 
criminal  courts.  Every  Sunday  a  few  whites 
and  half-breeds  gather  for  worship  at  the 
Mohegan  chapel  in  Montville  ;  but  efforts 
to  Christianize  the  Indians  have  generally 
proved  fruitless.  Samson  Occom  was  a 
notable  exception.  He  became  an  edu- 
cated man  and  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  by  preaching  in  Europe  he 
obtained  much  of  the  money  with  which 
Dartmouth  College  was  founded.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  benefit  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  founded  ;  but  the  sad  pic- 
ture of  their  extinction  is  offset  by  what 
Connecticut  is  to-day.  The  few,  it  seems, 
must  suffer  for  the  many,  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
the  process  of  extermination  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  world  plan.  Says  Orcutt, 
"  The  process  was  inevitable,  and  in  New 
England,  at  least,  however  it  may  have 
been  elsewhere,  it  was  as  painless  and  as 
little  marked  by  cruelty  as  it  well  could 
be."     These  bygone    years  are   rich   in 


treasures    "which     diligence     loveth     to 

gather  and  hang  around  the  neck  of  mem 
ory."  Noble  Farmington  in  [840  cn<  ted 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  former 
occupants  of  our  soil.  At  its  dedication 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  referred  to  it  as  the 
"  silent  and  only  witness  that  the  Indians 
ever  had  a  residence  here  "  ;  but  the 
relics  which  we  have  found  and  still  find 
are  better  witnesses,  not  testifying  from 
hearsay,  but  telling  of  marks  and  depres- 
sions which  in  their  presence  were  en- 
graved or  sunken  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, who  carved  their  own  epitaphs  on 
tablets  of  stone,  showing  where  they 
lived,  what  implements  they  had,  how 
they  made  and  used  them,  where  they 
obtained  the  material,  how  far  they 
carried  it,  and  over  what  territory  their 
barter  extended.  It  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since  these  relics 
were  left  us.  We  have  gathered  many, 
but  they  still  come  to  light,  and  they  may 
be  gathered  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  more  before  they  will  cease  to  rise 
up  out  of  the  ground  and  show  themselves, 
not  as  one  lone  monument  on  a  single 
site,  but  as  a  mighty  host,  extending  far 
and  wide.  They  are  silent  witnesses,  it 
is  true,  yet  they  clearly  and  solemnly 
affirm  that  the  Indians  formerly  resided 
in  every  part  of  our  State. 


TOO  LATE. 

By  Bessie  W.  Pratt. 

MET  a  dear  word,  and,  not  knowing  its  worth, 
I  laughed,  as  I  tossed  it  back  gayly ; 

But  when  for  that  word  I  would  give  the  whole  earth, 
I  listen  in  vain  for  it,  daily.     Ah  me  ! 
I  listen  in  vain  for  it,  daily. 


I  met  a  glad  smile,  and  I  smiled  in  return, 
And,  not  thinking,  I  passed  it  by  quickly ; 

Yet,  when  darkness  came,  to  that  smile  back  I'd  turn ; 
But  the  mists  of  time  gather  so  thickly.     Ah  me  ! 
The  mists  of  time  gather  so  thickly. 


BEYOND  THE  SEA. 

By  W.  P.  Dole. 

FAR  out  to  sea,  with  earnest,  longing  eyes 
Fixed  on  the  dim  horizon  dreamily, 
Gazes  the  fisher-girl,  if  haply  she 
May  mark  a  gleaming,  snowy  sail  arise 
And  larger  loom  against  the  evening  skies. 

Oft,  when  the  waves  are  white,  and  wild  winds  free 
Drown  her  fond  words,  she  prays  aloud  that  he, 
Her  sailor-lad,  whose  love,  she  knows,  defies 

Distance  and  time  and  change,  at  last  may  come 
Safe  to  her  arms,  back  to  his  boyhood's  home. 
Now  her  heart's  silent  prayer  floats  pure  on  high 
Through  the  still  air.     Soon  will  she  cease  to  sigh  :  — 
Of  strange,  fair  things  his  wondrous  talk  shall  be,  — 
Of  fairy  climes  that  lie  far  out  beyond  the  sea. 


WON. 

By  Bessie  W.  Pratt. 


I    SENT  my  Mind,  one  morning,  a-roaming  for  a  friend, 
Laden  with  gems  of  learning,  of  book  lore  without  end. 
At  night,  I  was  a-weary,  for  no  one  could  I  find 

In  high  or  lowly  station  to  satisfy  my  Mind. 

• 
I  sent  my  Heart,  one  evening,  a-roaming  for  a  friend, 
A  ready  heart  and  willing,  which  for  love  I'd  gladly  spend. 
'Twould  win  me  smiles,  caresses,  flattery,  gold  and  art,  — 
But  not  a  single  friendship  which  would  satisfy  my  Heart 

Then  I  sent  my  Faith,  at  noonday,  a-roaming  for  a  friend, 
And  I  found  one,  true  and  worthy,  whom  I  could  from  wrong  defend. 
There  I  planted  the  white  banner ;  there  I  gave  both  heart  and  mind. 
For  the  friend  I  put  my  Faith  in,  was  the  one  I  wished  to  find. 
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By  Mary  Isabella  Forsyth. 


IT  was  old  Kingston  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Even  then  it  had  felt  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  centuries  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  history.  Founded  when  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  still 
fresh  in  the  world's  memory,  and  when 
the  terrible  persecutions  under  Louis 
XIV.  were  already  ablaze,  Huguenot  and 
Hollander  here  joined  forces,  married 
and  intermarried,  until  the  inhabitants 
of  to-day  show  the  names  and  charac- 
teristics of  both  races.  Blended  with 
these  is  a  strain  of  Norse  blood,  too 
limited  to  carry  with  it  the  vigorous 
energy  of  the  Vikings ;  but  the  quick, 
vivacious  motions  of  eye  or  hand,  the 
ready  gesticulation  of  the  Gallic  race, 
have  come  down  to  our  day,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  phlegmatic  methods  of 
thought  and  action  derived  from  Dutch 
ancestry. 

Perhaps  to  its  lack  of  enterprise  is  due 
much  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  old 
town.  A  certain  dreamy  atmosphere 
still  pervades  it.  The  activities  of  the 
present  pale  before  the  suggestions  of  the 
past.  The  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  the 
whir  of  machinery,  the  growing  number 


of  shops,  houses,  churches,  —  none  of 
these  seem  to  the  sojourners  in  Kingston 
its  greatest  interest.  That  lies  in  the  back- 
ground of  record  and  tradition.  New- 
comers, indeed,  are  here.  There  is  a  city 
hall ;  a  union  depot,  where  three  railways 
meet;  electric  cars  whirl  through  the  city 
of  twenty-three  thousand  inhabitants ; 
new  industries  are  creeping  in,  where 
formerly  farms  and  quarries  were  the 
main  sources  of  income  ;  iron  bridges 
span  streams  long  crossed  by  means  of 
dark  wooden  tunnels;  gas  and  electricity 
replace  the  dim  lanterns  formerly  seen 
bobbing  about  the  ancient  streets,  along 
footpaths  wandering  through  wayside  turf. 
But  the  old  streets  are  the  same,  laid 
out,  it  is  said,  by  the  cows  of  the  early 
inhabitants  ;  many  of  the  old  houses  are 
still  standing ;  and  an  intangible  some- 
thing pervades  the  whole,  —  an  aroma 
of  antiquity,  subtly  but  strongly  felt. 

Early  records  show  that  in  1614  a 
fort  and  trading-post  were  established 
by  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ron- 
dout,  at  the  same  time  that  similar  forts 
were  built  at  New  Amsterdam  and  at 
Castle  Island,  near  Albany.     This  post  is 
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alluded  to  in  early  documents  still  in 
possession  of  the  Holland  government  as 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Dutch  in 
America.  But  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1652. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  selection  of 
this  lovely  site  by  the  pioneers  of  that 
date,  who,  indeed,  called  it  "an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  land."  The  high  table- 
land now  known  as  Upper  Kingston 
(formerly  "  Atkarkarton,"  "  Esopus,"  and 
"Wiltwyck")  descends  abruptly,  on  the 
north,  to  the  valley  of  Esopus  Creek, 
with  its  rich  meadows.  Beyond  this  rise 
first  the  foothills,  then  the  Catskills,  in 
their  satisfying  beauty.  Some  two  miles 
away  Rondout  Creek  rolls  its  deep  flow 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  pres- 
ent city,  while  the  Hudson  sweeps  majes- 
tically the  eastern  line.  On  the  western 
horizon  lies  the  strangely  marked  outline 
of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  broken  by 
Lake  Mohonk  and  "The  Gaps."  Like 
London,  the  little  city  is  formed  by  the 
ingathering  of  adjacent  villages  or  ham- 
lets, continuing  to  bear  their  distinctive 
names.      These   are  separated,  in  some 


white  man  a  negro."  Indeed,  the  gen- 
eral removal  of  the  big  barns  that,  like 
the  houses,  with  their  cozy  old  stoops, 
fronted  close  upon  the  streets,  is  compar- 
atively recent ;  and  the  number  of  colored 
inhabitants  is  still  noticeable. 

There  is  an  unusual  mingling  of  edi- 
fices, antique  and  modern,  elegant  and 
plain,  oddly  significant  of  the  relation- 
ships and  associations  of  the  inhabitants. 
Next  to  a  mansion  of  colonial  size  and 
proportions  may  be  some  modest  little 
dwelling  or  shop ;  all,  even  in  the  newer 
portions  of  the  town,  seeming  as  if 
dropped  down  by  chance. 

The  first  building  usually  noticed  by 
the  stray  tourist  to  the  Catskills,  who  by 
chance  spends  a  night  at  Kingston,  is 
a  beautiful  church  of  native  bluestone 
standing  in  a  long-unused  graveyard 
shaded  by  magnificent  elms.  Strolling 
beneath  these,  the  traveller  finds  much  of 
interest.  The  musical  bell  in  the  high 
tower  surmounted  by  a  graceful  spire 
came  from  Amsterdam  in  1795.  When 
moved  to  its  present  location,  the  clapper 
was   found  to    be    worn    flat.     The    first 


The  Jansen  Hoi 


parts,  by  wide  stretches  of  green  fields 
and  rolling  hills. 

A  newcomer  has  said  of  the  town, 
"  Every  street  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
each  totally  different  from  every  other." 
An  earlier  common  saying  was,  "  Every 
other  house   is  a  barn    and   every  other 


bell,  also   from   Holland,  was   transferred 
to  the  court  house  and  finally  broken. 

The  names  and  dates  on  the  tomb- 
stones deserve  attention.  The  oldest 
stone  is  a  narrow  bluestone  slab,  resting 
against  a  cedar  stump,  and  rudely  marked 
by  the   initials  "D.   W."  and    the    date 
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"i  710."  Previous  to  this  date,  it  is  said, 
interments  were  made  beneath  the  church, 
—  not  the  present  structure,  but  one 
nearly  on  the  same  site.  The  names 
De  Witt,  Elmendorf,  Wynkoop,  Ten- 
broeck,  Oosterhoudt,  Van  Gaasbeek,  etc., 
betoken  Holland  ances- 
try ;  Severyn  Bruyn  tells  1  *  ; 
of  Norwegian  origin ; 
while  Dumond,  DuBois, 
Hasbrouck,  commemo- 
rate French  progenitors. 

The  first  glance 
within  shows,  above  the 
pulpit,  a  memorial  win- 
dow of  rare  beauty  and 
value,  recently  present- 
ed to  the  church  by  Mr. 
David  H.  Houghtaling, 
of  New  York.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple. 

Passing  through  the 
church,  of  noble  pro- 
portions and  severe  Ro- 
man architecture,  we 
find  much  to  inspect. 
In  the  pastor's  study,  in  the  belfry,  is 
an  oaken  chest,  bearing  the  date  1676. 
Its  massive  key  is  attached  to  an  im- 
mense iron  chain.  This  chest  contains 
the  records  of  the  church,  in  the  Dutch 
language, —  a  full  register  of  her  bap- 
tisms, communicants,  and  marriages.  In 
antique  French  are  preserved  the  ac- 
counts of  business  connected  with  her 
early  history.  Among  the  many  names 
perpetuated  on  tablets  on  the  walls  is 
that  of  Gilbert  Livingston.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  the  original  patentee 
of  Livingston  Manor,  and  is  deserving 
of  more  than  the  simple  mention  here 
given,  as  he  was  the  first  person  in  the 
State  who  manumitted  his  slaves.  Two 
noticeable  monuments  are  to  the  memory 
of  Rev.  John  Cantine  Farrell  Hoes,  D.  D., 
whose  long  ministry  is  also  recorded 
on  the  pastors'  tablet ;  and  of  A.  Bruyn 
Hasbrouck,  LL.  D.,  formerly  president 
of  Rutgers  College,  who  returned  in  his 
later  years  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood 
and  his  ancestors.  On  the  left  of  the 
pulpit  are  the  names  of  the  pastors,  as 
follows  :  Hermanus  Blom,  1660-67  )  I-au_ 
rentius    Van    Gaasbeek,     1678-80;    Jo- 


hannes Weekstein,  1681-87  ;  Laurentius 
Vander  Bosch,  1687-89;  John  Petrus 
Nucella,  [695-1704 ;  Henricus  Beys, 
1706-8;  Petrus  Vas,  1710-56:  Georg< 
Wilhelmus  Mancius,  1  7 3 2-6 2  ;  Herniannus 
Meyer,   I).  J).,   1763-72;    George  Jacob 


The  Old  Academy. 

Leonard  Doll,  1 775-1808  ;  John  Gosman, 
D.D.,  1808-35  ;  John  Lillie,  D.  D.,  1836- 
41  ;  John  Hardenburgh  Van  Wagenen, 
1841-44;  John  Cantine  Farrell  Hoes, 
D.  D.,  1845-67;  David  Newland  Van- 
derveer,  1867-76;  John  Garnsey  Van 
Slyke. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1656,  by 
a  lay  reader  named  Van  Slyke  or  Van  der 
Sluys,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  pastor. 
He  was  called  the  "comforter  of  the 
sick,"  who  "  spoke  the  words  of  the 
Lord  "  to  the  little  colony.  The  ancient 
communion  service  tells  of  the  close  ties 
binding  this  church,  in  its  early  days,  to 
that  beyond  the  seas,  —  two  tall,  curiously 
wrought  silver  beakers,  having  been  sent 
over  as  gifts  from  the  Holland  church. 
One  is  marked  1683  ;  the  other,  —  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  an  increasing  number 
of  communicants,  —  1 711.  Duplicates  ot 
the  older  one  have  recently  been  added 
as  memorial  gifts. 

Beneath  the  church  are  buried  many 
whose  names  meet  our  eyes  upon  the 
marbles  upon  the  interior  walls.  Many  ol 
these  names  are  still  borne  by  members 
of   the    present    congregation,    and    are 
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familiar  sounds  among  the  simple  people 
who  still  meet  and  mingle  with  little 
thought  of  social  differences,  and  are 
all  united  in  deep  loyalty  to  the  "  old 
church,"'  as  it  is  commonly  called  through 


house  (rebuilt  after  the  Revolution)  in 
which  the  State  Constitution  was  framed 
on  April  20,  1777,  was  torn  down  in  1856 
to  make  way  for  a  modern  dwelling.  But 
diagonally   opposite    still    remains,  as  a 


Old  Kingston  Bridge. 


the  vast  stretch  of  country  once  forming 
its  parish. 

Until  1808,  its  services  were  con- 
ducted, either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the 
Dutch  language.  Indeed,  to  the  present 
generation  it  was  formerly  a  matter  of 
course  to  hear  kindly  greetings  exchanged 
in  the  Holland  tongue,  as  the  congrega- 
tion passed  out  through  the  vestibule. 
This  was  especially  the  case  after  Christ- 
mas and  New- Year  services,  when  hearts 
drew  closest  together. 

Nearly  opposite  the  churchyard  — 
through  which,  as  a  thoroughfare,  pass 
the  busy  feet  of  the  present  generation  — 
is  the  court  house,  inscribed  with  the 
date  of  its  erection,  181 8.  This  build- 
ing, too,  replaces  a  much  older  one  al- 
luded to  in  some  of  the  earliest  accounts 
of  national  events,  which  had  above  its 
doorway  the  following  inscription,  cut  in 
stone  :  "  This  town  was  burned  by  Brit- 
ish cruelty  on  Oct.  16,  1777." 

Not  far  away, yet  on  the  "  East  Front" 
of  what  was  formerly  the  village,  — earlier 
the  "  fortje,"  enclosed  by  its  stockade, — 
is  the  Senate  House,  where  the  first 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  its 
sessions.  This  was  built  by  Wessel  Ten- 
broeck,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  now  owned  and  kept 
in   repair  by   the   State.     The   old  stone 


residence,  what  was  in  Revolutionary 
times  the  tavern  of  Conrad  Elmendorf,  a 
noted  place  for  political  gatherings. 

The  Constitution  having  been  adopted 
in  an  evening  session  of  the  convention, 
the  public  proclamation  was  made  at 
the  court  house  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion an  election  for  governor  was  held, 
and,  on  the  30th  of  July,  George  Clinton 
was  declared  duly  elected.  It  was  then 
ordered  "  that  the  said  proclamation  be 
made  and  published  by  the  sheriff  of 
Ulster  County,  at  or  near  the  court  house, 
in  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,"  —  a  sensible  hour  for  a 
midsummer  day  !  It  was  also  "  resolved 
and  ordered  that  Capt.  Evart  Bogardus 
and  Capt.  John  Elmendorph  do  cause  the 
companies  of  militia  under  their  respec- 
tive commands  to  appear  at  the  Court 
House  in  Kingston  at  six  o'clock  this 
afternoon  properly  armed  and  accoutred, 
at  which  time  and  place  His  Excellency, 
George  Clinton,  will  be  proclaimed  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State." 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
State,  then  in  the  throes  of  the  national 
struggle,  the  Senate  could  not  obtain 
a  quorum  until  the  9th  of  September. 
It  then  met  in  the  Old  Senate  House, 
as    it    is    now    called.      The    Assembly 
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met  in  Capt.  Bogardus's  inn,  where  the 
Constitution  had  been  adopted.  At  the 
court  house,  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly met  the  governor ;  and  there  the 
Supreme  Court  was  or- 
ganized, on  Sept.  9,  by 
Chief  Justice  Jay.  In  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury 
(given  in  full  in  Schoon- 
maker's  History  of  King- 
ston) occur  these  words, 
among  many  worthy  of 
memory  :  — 

"  The  Americans  are 
the  first  people  whom 
Heaven  has  favored  with 
an  opportunity  of  deliber- 
ating upon  and  choosing 
the  forms  of  government 
under  which  they  should 
live.  .  .  .  You  will  know 
no  power  but  such  as  you  will  create  ;  no 
authority  unless  derived  from  your  grant ; 
no  laws,  but  such  as  acquire  all  their  obli- 
gation from  your  consent.  .  .  .  Let  virtue, 
honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  science 
be  and  remain  the  soul  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  will  become  the  source  of 
great  and  extensive  happiness  to  this  and 
future  generations." 

The   Legislature   continued  in  session 


Assembly   and   Senate  ;    and    their  formal 
meetings  gave  way  to  a  convention  i  om 
posed  of  members   of  both    houses,  and 
presided  over  by    Pierre   Van  Cortlandt 


The  De  Wall  House. 


until  Oct.  7,  when  news  arrived  of  the 
capture,  by  the  enemy,  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery. At  this  crisis,  military  service 
claimed    many    members    of    both    the 


The   Masten   House. 

It  passed  resolutions  to  continue  the 
committees  formed  in  September  for  the 
protection  of  the  town.  A  Council  of 
Safety  was  also  formed,  and  most  active 
measures  were  resolved  upon  in  prepara- 
tion for  any  attack  from  the  enemy  along 
the  river-front.  It  was  ordered  that 
vessels  should  be  loaded  with  provisions 
and  other  supplies  stored  near  the  river, 
and  sent  to  Albany.  Cattle  were  to  be 
driven  into  the  interior. 

j        If    the    owners    should 

.  .        refuse    consent  to  this, 

the  animals  should  be 
killed.  State  papers, 
too,  were  to  be  removed 
to  a  place  of  greater 
safety.  But  when  this 
was  finally  accom- 
plished the  foe  was  at 
f  hand,  firing  the  town. 

Many  houses  now 
standing  were  rebuilt  on 
the  ruins  left  smoking 
at  the  close  of  that 
awful  day,  the  i6th  of 
October,  1777.  Their 
massive  stone  walls  and 
solid  beams  were  not 
in  every  case  destroyed, 
though  blackened  and  broken  down. 
Some  of  these  restored  dwellings  are 
one-storied,  with  high-pitched  roofs  and 
dormer  windows;    others,    large,   square, 
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and  dignified  as  an  old  burgomaster. 
The  quaint  old  church,  a  sketch  of  which 
is  here  given  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Marius  Schoonmaker,  was  laid  waste  ;  and 


The  Tappan  House. 

only  one  house  within  what  were  then  the 
village  limits  was  spared.  That  still 
stands  on  Wall  Street,  just  as  when 
originally  built.  It  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  faithfulness  of  a  slave, 
who  hid  near  at  hand  until  the  foe  had 
passed  on  and  then  returned  to  extin- 
guish the  fire. 

One  old  lady  had  a  feast  prepared 
in  hope  of  softening 
by  this  hospitality  the  ■ 
hearts  of  the  British 
officers,  who  enjoyed 
the  good  cheer  and 
then,  alas  !  burned  the 
house.  When  Mrs. 
Elmendorf,  this  ancient 
dame,  was  told  of  the 
burning  of  her  family 
mansion,  one  of  her 
slaves  exclaimed  :  "  No, 
Missus,  that  can't  be, 
for  I  have  the  key  in 
my  pocket ! " 

Through  these  very 
precincts  rang  the  cry 
(familiar  still  to  the  old 
Kingstonian),  "  Lope, 
younge,  lope  !  die  roode 
komme  \  "  (Run,  children,  run  !  the  red- 
coats are  coming  !)  This  summons  sent 
the  inhabitants  (chiefly  women  and  chil- 


dren, the  able-bodied  men  being  in  the 
Continental  army)  fleeing  for  refuge  to 
"  New  Dorp,"  now  Hurley.  The  turn  in 
the  road  whence  was  seen  the  glitter  of 
the  British  muskets  as  the 
little  party  struggled  on  its 
way  is  still  shown.  And  in 
Old  Hurley,  three  miles 
away,  stand  solidly  the 
stone  houses  that  opened 
then  for  refuge,  and  that 
mark  to-day  the  line  of  the 
same  street  that  saw  the 
Indian  massacre  of  1662, 
when  Hurley  and  Wiltwyck 
(Kingston)  were  both  burned 
by  the  redmen.  Indeed, 
Kingston  has  been  a  very 
phoenix,  not  only  repeatedly 
laid  in  ashes  by  hostile 
hands,  but  suffering  seriously 
at  various  times  from  acci- 
dental fires.  In  the  Has- 
brouck  family  record,  which  carries  its 
accounts  of  the  Huguenot  family  back 
of  the  date  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
this  quaint  mention  is  made  of  such 
an  occurrence  :  "  My  dwelling-house  in 
Kingston  took  fire  by  accident  in  the 
roof  of  the  house  —  none  knows  the  cause 
of  how  it  took  fire,  it  being  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October  in   the   year  of  our 


The   Hoffman   House. 


Lord  1776  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  being  a  violent  wind  that  very 
day,  it    consumed  the  house   in  a   very 
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short  time.  Lost  most  of  my  household 
furniture,  groceries  in  my  store  or  shop, 
and  all  my  goods,  linen,  clothes,  etc. 
Books,  book-case,  clock,  and  all  the 
goods  that  were  on  the  garret  or  loft,  were 
all  consumed,  to  a  great  value.  The  loss 
I  sustained  that  day,  at  a  modest  compu- 
tation is  computed  to  at  least  three  thou- 
sand pounds.    But  thanks  be  to  the  great 


there  until  May  the  first  [777,  and  then 
I  moved  into  my  own  house,  whi<  h  I  had 
built  some  years  before.  (All  the  time  1 
was  at  Egbert  Dumont's,  I  was  laid  up 
with  the  above  mentioned  lameness,  1  had 
when  my  house  was  burned  down.)  God 
grant  me  to  live  now  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  his  fear  and  walk  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and    all   my  family,  all   the 


Library  in  the  Hasbrouck  House. 


and  good  God,  I  and  all  my  family  got 
out  of  the  house  unhurt,  though  I  was 
then  unable  to  help  myself.  I  lay  in  bed 
lame  in  most  all  my  limbs,  so  that  I  could 
not  go  or  walk  as  little  as  a  first-born 
child,  and  I  through  God's  mercies  have 
saved  all  my  deeds,  mortgages,  bonds, 
notes,  books,  most  part  of  my  money  then 
by  me,  except  between  ^40  and  ,£50 
then  in  my  counter's  drawer  was  lost  and 
burnt.  My  neighbor  Abraham  Van  Keu- 
ren's  widow's  house  took  fire,  also  black- 
smith's shop,  Abraham  Low's  house, 
barn,  barrack,  Johannis  Masten's  house, 
Petrus  Eltinge's  house  and  barn,  where 
David  Cox  then  lived  in  a  small  house 
where  John  Carmen  had  his  silversmith's 
shop,  Jacobus  S.  Bruyn's  house  and  barn 
all  took  fire  and  consumed,  and  several 
other  houses  in  great  danger.  The  loss 
was  very  great  on  the  sufferers.  Thank 
God,  no  lives  lost,  nor  any  body  hurt.  I 
with  my  family,  with  what  was  saved  of 
my  goods  and  bedding  got  into  the  house 
of  Mr.    Egbert   Dumont,  and    remained 


days  of  our  lives,  and  live  in  peace  and 
quiet,  and  that  God,  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness, will  be  pleased  to  bless  me  and  all 
my  family,  both  spiritually  and  temporally 
all  the  days  of  our  lives,  is  my  ardent 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  my 
only  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen  and 
Amen." 

Two  other  items  maybe  quoted  in  this 
connection  :  "  May  the  first  and  second 
days  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1777 
I  and  my  family  moved  into  the  house  I 
had  bought  about  eighteen  years  ago  of 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Livingston  wherein  I  now 
live.  I  pray  God  to  preserve  me  and 
all  my  family  and  my  dwelling-house." 
Within  six  months  came  the  memorable 
1 6th  of  October,  less  than  a  year  from 
the  fire  recorded  above.  "Then  the 
enemy  under  the  command  of  General 
Henry  Clinton  and  General  Vaughan  came 
to  Kingston  in  Esopus  and  burnt  my 
dwelling-house,"  etc.  The  detailed  account 
is  full  of  interest,  and  closes  with  the  state- 
ment, "  I  have  lost  since  the  fire  in  New 
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York  1776  until  this  time  between  ^9,000 
and  /io.ooo.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his 
great  goodness,  I,  my  wife  and  children 
escaped  and  unhurt  out  of  the  enemy's 
hands.  Vet  my  sons,  Jacobus,  Abraham 
and  Daniel  were  in  the  opposing  of  the 
enemy  from  landing  and  to  oppose  them 
to  come  to  Kingston,  and  showers  of  shot 
flew  on  every  side  of  them.  I  pray  the 
Lord  will  support  me  under  so  heavy  a 
trial  and  must  say  with  Job,  '  The  Lord 
hath  given  and  the  Lord  hath  taken,  The 
Lord's  name  may  be  praised.'  " 

Passing  through  the  older  part  of 
Kingston,  once  trodden  by  feet  long  ago 
at  rest,  we  seem  taken  back  to  earlier 
times.  On  North  Front  Street  still 
stands  the  immense  De  Wall  house, 
where  were  the  Assembly  Rooms  fre- 
quented before  and  long  after  the  Rev- 


irregularly  placed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  building  was  a  loophole,  before  the 
rebuilding. 

North  of  the  De  Wall  house  is  the  gam- 
brel-roofed  mansion  of  *Col.  Bruyn,  who 
raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
a  company  for  the  Continental  army, 
led  them  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  was 
among  the  few  survivors  of  the  "Jersey" 
prison-ship,  whose  martyrs  have  recently 
been  recalled  to  mind.  This  home  was 
noted  for  its  genial  hospitality,  extended 
even  to  strangers  passing  through  the 
town.  Just  back  of  this,  on  Crown  Street, 
we  come  to  an  old-time  inn,  with  its  oval 
sign  supported  by  a  high  pole.  Another, 
"The  Black  Horse  Tavern,"  on  Wall 
Street,  remained,  as  a  tenement  house, 
until  a  few  years  ago. 

The  whole    western    extremity  of   the 
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olution  by  the  elite  of  the  town  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  met  there  at 
intervals  for  social  intercourse  and  en- 
joyment. Farther  down  is  the  Hoffman 
house,  which  stood  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  stockade  raised  to  protect  the 
first  settlers  after  "fire-water  "  had  begun 
its  favorite  work.  At  first  the  relations 
with  the  Indians  here,  as  in  other  Dutch 
settlements,  were  so  cordial  that  no  such 
precautions  were  taken.     A  small  window 


village  is  marked  by  quaint  houses, 
among  which  are  the  homes  of  Beekmans, 
Hasbroucks,  Van  Burens,  Wynkoops,  etc., 
of  past  generations.  The  Tappan  house 
is  especially  noticeable,  standing  upon  a 
point  formed  by  the  junction  of  Greene 
and  Crown  Streets.  Its  large,  well-lighted 
rooms  and  pleasant  garden  made  it  in 
earlier  days  a  delightful  family  dwelling. 
Very  near  it,  once  its  next  neighbor,  is 
the    long,   low   stone  house  where  John 
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Vanderlyn,  the  artist,  resided  for  some 
years  before  his  death  in  1850.  This 
was  previously  the  Van  Keuren  home- 
stead, and  bore  its  part  in  the  tragedies 
that  threatened  the  early  life  of  the  town. 
On  the  same  street  stands  a  similar 
dwelling,  formerly  a  watchmaker's,  marked 
until  quite  recently  by  a  large  watch  hung 
from  the  overhanging  stoop-roof.  Here 
the  first  Methodists  of  King- 
ston used  to  gather,  to  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of 
the  village  children,  who  would 
crowd  around  the  low  win- 
dows and  peer  curiously  with-  4 
in  while  services  were  being 
held,  —  services  quite  different 
from  either  the  more  formal 
mode  of  worship  of  the  Dutch  Church 
or  the  catechetical  instruction  given  by 
the  dominie  to  the  children.  Indeed, 
they  were  probably  equally  different  from 
the  Methodist  meetings  of  the  present 
day,  notably  so  in  point  of  the  dress  of 
the  people,  which  was  almost  Quaker-like 

Tin  its  sobriety. 
A    stone's-throw   away,  on 
Jj        opposite     coiners,    are    four 
III       old  buildings  close  upon  the 
J;i  street.    Repairs  re- 

cently made  upon 
one  of  these, 
owned     by     Hon. 


tutions  of  learning  in  State  or  nation, 
where  were  educated  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Stephen   Van    Renssalaer,    Edward    Liv- 


The  Church  burned  by  the  British. 

Augustus  Schoonmaker,  brought  to  light 
charred  timbers,  which  told  the  story  of 
that  October  day  of  1777. 
•   Another  of  the  buildings  is  old  King- 
ston Academy,  one  of  the   earliest  insti- 


Church  as  Rebuilt  after  the  Revolution. 

ingston,  and  many  other  noted  men  of 
early  times.  Uninjured  by  the  lapse  of 
years,  it  stands  precisely  as  in  its  palmy 
days,  except  for  the  loss  of  cupola  and 
bell.  The  present  academy  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  this,  and  has  recently  been 
altered  and  enlarged  into  a  handsome 
building,  serving  for  the  higher  de- 
partment of  the  graded  schools.  On  its 
campus  was  gathered,  in  1861,  the  first 
New  York  regiment  offered  to  the  gov- 
ernment,—  the  "Old  Twentieth,"  as  it 
has  since  come  to  be  called.  Here  the 
citizens  gave  a  farewell  breakfast  to  their 
defenders,  and,  moved  at  once  with  sor- 
row and  exaltation,  followed  them  to 
Rondout,  where  on  a  memorable  Sunday 
morning  they  embarked  for  the  seat  of 
war. 

Just  opposite  is  the  home  of  Gen. 
Sharpe,  who  went  with  the  Twentieth 
as  captain,  and  later  enlisted  and  led  to 
the  field  a  second  Ulster  County  regi- 
ment,—  the  Hundred  and  Twenti- 
eth. In  his  house,  which  bears  the 
date  of  its  erection  (1828)  upon 
its  antique  hall  mantel,  are  to  be 
found  many  relics  of  the  past  and 
many  treasures  of  art. 
Many  of  these  ancestral  homes  con- 
tain carved  furniture  of  rare  beauty  and 
value,  and  exquisite  silver  and  china 
that  have  come  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Here,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  is  china,  evidently  of  Japanese 
make,  which  must  have  been  brought 
over  by  the  way  of  Holland,  when  only 
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the  Dutch  had  commercial  relations  with 
Japan.  The  silver  is  frequently  traced 
with  armorial  bearings.  In  the  Schoon- 
maker  family  are  a  full  dozen  of  "Apos- 
tle "  spoons,  with  flat,  shallow  bowls  sur- 
mounted by  figures  of  the  Apostles.  A 
similar  spoon  of  some  peculiar  metal, 
found  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  old 
Bruyn  mansion,  was  doubtless  brought 
from  Norway  by  the  first  of  the  Bruyn 
family  who  came  to  this  country.  A  fac- 
simile of  this  was  in  the  Norwegian  de- 
partment at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

There  are  many  old  portraits,  —  some 
by  skilled  and  well-known  artists,  of 
Revolutionary  heroes  ;  "  dominies,"  whose 
names  and  lineaments  are  familiar  to 
generations  far  later  than  their  own ; 
stately  dames  in  dainty  attire ;  lawyers 
in  legal  robes  long  discarded  by  the  bar. 
Most  of  them  are  evidently  lifelike,  and 
seem  following  with  ghastly  eyes  the  life 
and  customs  of  their  remote  descendants. 
Tall  clocks  stand  erect  as  a  century  ago, 
still  faithful  in  marking  lunar  changes, 
still  sounding  each  hour  with  sedate, 
silvery  stroke.  A  "Kas,"  or  wide-shelved 
wardrobe,  in  handsome  West  India  wood, 
fitted  together  without  nail  or  iron  hinge, 
is  usually  found  in  some  branch  of  every 
family  of  Holland  descent,  as  are  many 
other  articles  that  would  drive  bric-a-brac 
collectors  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Among 
these  are  andirons  of  fine  brass  or  mas- 
sive iron,  huge  cranes,  and  Dutch  ovens, 
warming-pans,  ancient  kitchen  utensils 
in  copper  and  brass,  deep,  narrow  fire- 
buckets,  and  toys  of  solid  silver,  daintily 
made  and  of  early  date. 

Bibles  bound  with  dark  leather,  clasped 
with  brass  or  silver,  contain  memorial 
records  of  progenitors  whose  forms  have 
long  since  crumbled  into  dust;  also,  in 
some  cases,  of  slaves  born  in  those  by- 
gone households.  During  the  childhood 
of  the  writer,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
be  asked  to  search  such  records  for  the 
convenience  of  these  colored  friends,  who 
wanted  to  know  their  ages.  Some  of 
these  names,  then  too  familiar  to  be 
noticeable,  would  now  seem  odd  indeed, 
such  as  Mimbo,  Gomez,  Caesar,  Laukie, 
and  Cobe. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  Kingston 
was    started    by    members    of    the    old 


church,  for  the  colored  people.  Out  of 
this  grew  the  present  Sunday  school  of 
the  First  Dutch  Church.  To  this  day, 
cordial  and  affectionate  relations  exist 
with  these  descendants  of  what  was  once 
a  dependent  race,  who  still  designate 
their  employers  as  "our  family." 

We  must  not  fail  to  notice  in  our  wan- 
derings the  Masten  house,  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town,  which  has  its  big 
old  stoop  still  standing,  in  harmony  with 
its  substantial  low  walls.  A  similar  house, 
—  formerly  the  Ingraham  homestead,  — 
though  enlarged,  still  shows  its  original 
shape,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Thomas  Chambers,  an  English 
colonist,  on  his  manor,  soon  after  the 
town  was  settled.  It  is  generally  known 
as  Komoxen,  the  Indian  name  for  the 
locality ;  probably  derived  from  "  ko- 
moke,"  a  spring.  A  genuine  secret 
closet  (which  once  concealed  a  young 
bride,  fleeing  from  an  angry  father  dis- 
pleased at  her  marriage)  remained  within 
its  massive  walls  until  some  alterations 
unfortunately  destroyed  it,  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Komoxton, 
"Manor  Place"  leads  to  the  site  of  the 
manor-house  proper,  torn  down  at  about 
the  same  date.  On  the  way  we  pass 
other  old-fashioned  residences.  The 
wing  of  one  bears  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  The  whole  vicinity  is  known 
as  Foxhall,  the  name  of  the  manor.  It 
has  been  a  question  whether  this  was  not 
a  corruption  of  Vauxhall ;  but  this  must 
remain  unsolved  in  the  mists  of  the  past. 

Our  sketch  would  indeed  be  incom- 
plete should  it  fail  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  some  of  the  families  who  still 
form   the  very  fibre  of  "old  Kingston." 

To  one  long  familiar  with  the  old  resi- 
dents it  is  easy  to  recall  many  an  anti- 
quated form  no  longer  visible.  We  see 
once  more  the  old  surtout,  with  its  many 
little  capes.  Old  ladies  pass  before  us 
arrayed  in  shoulder-shawls,  trim  short- 
waisted  gowns,  just  long  enough  to  cover 
the  ankle,  neat  "  buskins,"  and  with 
"  fronts  "  of  dark,  unnatural  hue  covering 
their  soft  gray  locks.  Some  of  these 
shadowy  presences  seem  to  say,  in  the 
odd  vocabulary  scarcely  yet  discarded  : 
"  Come  into  the  room"  (/.  e.,  the  parlor, 
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or  best  room)  ;  "Take  off,  and  sit  by  "  ; 
or,  by  way  of  consolation  for  some  acci- 
dent, "  It  don't  make  "  (a  literal  transla- 
tion of  Maakt  neil) . 

Much  that  was  distinctive    is    passing 
away.     The    Dutch    accents  so  common 


Kingston  was  the  third  place  in  impoi 
tance  in  the  State,  and  when  her  heart 
beat  with  every  early  throb  of  our  nation's 
young  life.  Without  are  the  youth  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Strangers  in  these 
later  days    come,  take    root,  and    thrive. 


-<S^  is* 


»///. 


Kingston   in   1819. 

FROM   A   PAINTING   BY   VANDERLYN. 


twenty  years  ago  now  rarely  fall  upon  the 
ear.  Many  changes  have  come ;  many 
must  still  come.  But  as  we  are  welcomed 
into  the  homesteads  of  earlier  generations 
we  find  often,  even  in  the  simplest,  a  re- 
finement that  has  accumulated  through 
centuries  of  reverent  faith,  kindly  thought, 
and  mutual  sympathy;  while  in  some 
there  is  added  to  this  the  culture  given 
by  literature,  travel,  and  wide  social  in- 
tercourse. Yet  there  is  also  perceptible, 
even  among  those  most  in  the  outside 
world,  a  certain  simplicity  (an  unworldli- 
ness  we  might  call  it)  that  gives  an  added 
grace  to  the  genial  warmth  of  welcome. 
And  so  we  linger  from  day  to  day,  or 
week  to  week,  sharing  the  hospitable  fare 
(olykoeks  and  crullers,  it  may  be)  spread 
upon  fine  old  damask  woven  in  the  days 
of  our  great-grandparents,  or  sleeping  in 
a  canopied  four-poster  under  its  home- 
spun linen  and  flannel. 

And  when  the  old  letters,  full  of  his- 
toric interest,  are  brought  out,  as  we  sit 
by  the  blazing  fire  on  a  winter  evening, 
we  seem  to  be  ourselves  of  the  past,  be- 
longing to    the    remote    days    when   old 


The  quaint  old  dame  may  spread  out  her 
skirts  and  add  to  her  antique  garb  some 
of  the  present  fashions ;  but  she  is  still, 
and  must  remain  for  many  a  long  day,  a 
lady  of  the  old  school,  both  in  appearance 
and  in  character.  And  in  this  is  found 
her  ineradicable  charm.  It  is  this  that 
draws  homeward  her  sons  and  daughters, 
when,  "life's  long  battle  won,"  they  yearn 
for  their  familiar  place  kept  unfailingly  in 
her  heart.  It  is  this  that  adds  so  much 
to  her  natural  beauty.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  comfort  —  very  rarely  of  wealth  ;  a 
home  rather  than  an  inn,  whose  inmates 
constantly  come  and  go ;  and  it  is,  of  all 
the  principal  towns  in  the  State,  the  one 
most  indelibly  marked  by  its  past.  Even 
Albany  is  yielding  her  original  traits  to 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  But  "  Festina 
fente"  which  might  fittingly  have  served 
as  the  motto  of  the  earlier  State  capital, 
has  kept  Kingston  intact  until  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  of  the  day  to  value  and 
venerate  the  tokens  of  antiquity.  May 
she  remember  and  obey  the  divine  in- 
junction, "  Remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
marks which  the  fathers  have  set"  ! 


MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOLS   BEFORE   THE 
REVOLUTION. 


By  George  H.  Martin. 


THE  founders  of  Massachusetts,  in 
their  theory  of  education,  were  in 
line  with  the  foremost  of  the  re- 
formers ;  and  this  line  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  existing  practice  at  the  time  of 
their  expatriation.  Universal  opportunity 
for  education  was  the  utmost  that  even 
the  charitable  founders  of  the  endowed 
schools  aimed  to  secure  by  their  gift. 
The  Massachusetts  Puritans  went  further, 
and  decreed  universal  education;  but 
when  they  came  to  provide  the  means 
for  such  education,  they  set  up  such 
schools  as  they  had  been  familiar  with. 
Bryce  has  said  :  "  Everything  which  has 
power  to  win  the  obedience  and  respect 
of  men  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the 
past."  As  the  student  of  our  political 
institutions  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  their 
founders  broke  with  the  past  so  little, 
the  student  of  our  educational  history 
observes  the  same  fact,  and  finds  that  the 
early  schools  of  New  England  are  studied 
best  in  Old  England.  When  the  law- 
makers of  1647  spoke  of  grammar  schools, 
they  meant  such  schools  as  they  had 
already  started,  and  these  were  such  as 
they  had  been  educated  in  at  home. 

Winthrop  came  from  Groton,  in  Suf- 
folk. At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  close  by, 
was  a  free  grammar  school  founded  by 
Edward  in  1553;  at  Eye,  in  the  same 
county,  was  one  founded  before  1556; 
while  at  Sudbury  there  was  another, 
founded  by  one  William  Wood,  a  year 
before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
John  Cotton  came  from  Old  Boston. 
There  was  a  free  grammar  school,  and 
Cotton,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  one 
of  a  committee  to  select  an  usher  for  it. 
Endicott,  of  Salem,  came  from  Dor- 
chester. There  was  a  school  founded  in 
1579  :  "A  free  school  with  a  learned 
master,  for  children  of  all  degrees." 
Dudley,  of  Roxbury,  came  from  North- 
ampton.    There  was    a    school   founded 
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in  1 541,  to  teach  boys  who  desired  to 
learn,  freely.  Hooker,  of  Cambridge, 
who  led  his  flock  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  Connecticut,  came  from  Chelms- 
ford, in  Essex.  There,  too,  was  one  of 
the  good  Edward's  free  grammar  schools, 
founded  in  155 1.  At  Halstead  and 
Colchester,  too,  in  the  same  county,  were 
similar  schools.  From  the  neighborhood 
of  these  came  most  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Cambridge. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  amusing  to 
read  in  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell's  book  on 
the  Puritans,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
schools  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  must 
have  educated  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that 
Massachusetts,  by  its  law  of  1647,  estab- 
lished a  system  of  free  public  schools, 
the  first  in  the  world.  However  gratify- 
ing such  statements  might  be  to  our  local 
pride,  and  our  pride  of  ancestry,  candor 
compels  us  to  declare  that  it  is  not  true. 
Our  fathers  did  establish  a  system  of 
schools ;  they  were  public  schools,  and 
many  of  them  were  free  schools ;  but, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  at 
first  no  system  of  free  public  schools. 

Schools  had  been  begun  in  nearly  all 
the  towns  before  1647,  and  after  that 
date  new  schools  were  added  as  the 
necessity  arose.  With  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  these  were  all  public  schools 
—  the  people's  schools.  The  initiative 
was  taken  by  the  people  as  citizens  — 
taken  in  town  meeting,  and  recorded  in 
the  town  records. 

The  town  voted  to  have  the  school ;  the 
town  determined  the  grade  of  the  school ; 
the  town  chose  the  master  and  fixed  his 
compensation  ;  the  town,  through  its  offi- 
cers, inducted  him  into  office  and  arranged 
all  the  details  of  the  school  econony. 

This  was  all  done  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, not  of  right;    not  at  all  with 
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any  conscious  reference  to  any  theory  of 
local  autonomy.  It  is  important  to  dwell 
upon  this  point.  There  has  grown  up  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  rights  of  towns, 
especially  in  regard  to  schools.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, towns  have  no  rights,  and  never 
had  any,  save  such  as  have  been  conferred 
by  statutes. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  study  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  was  deceived  by  appear- 
ances into  seeing  an  analogy  between  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  individual  States. 
He  assumed  that  the  State  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  units  —  the  towns  being  the  units, 
as  the  Federation  is  an  aggregation  of 
States.  This  is  not  true,  legally  or 
chronologically.  The  towns  were  not 
first  settled,  then  grouped  into  the  State. 
The  State  was  first,  as  a  legal  entity. 
The  territory  was  the  territory  of  the 
State,  and  the  supreme  authority  was  in 
the  State.  Instead  of  the  towns  being 
the  source  of  power,  and  delegating 
power  to  the  State,  as  the  State  has  done 
to  the  United  States,  the  towns  are  but 
creations  of  the  State,  and  under  its 
sanction  "  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being."  The  State,  or  the  General  Court 
which  was  the  State,  deemed  the  towns 
most  suitable  agents  to  carry  out  its  policy 
of  universal  education.  The  towns  were 
required  to  provide  schools,  as  they  were 
required  to  provide  churches,  and  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  against  the  Indians. 

While  the  schools  were  thus  public 
schools,  their  peculiarly  English  character 
is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  supported.  We  notice 
the  absence  of  uniformity,  and  we  are 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  at  first  direct 
taxation  for  their  support  was  the  least 
prominent  feature.  Of  seven  grammar 
schools  established  before  1647,  no  two 
were  supported  in  just  the  same  way.  In 
Boston  there  was  first  a  subscription  by 
the  wealthy  citizens^  Sir  Henry  Vane  and 
Governor  Winthrop  heading  the  paper ; 
then  there  was  the  income  from  leased 
town  lands ;  then  incomes  from  funds 
left  by  will  to  the  school ;  and  lastly, 
when  there  was  not  enough  from  all 
these  sources  to  make  up  the  master's 
salary  of  fifty  pounds,  a  town  rate  was 
levied  for  the'  balance.  There  is  no- 
where any  reference  to  tuition  fees. 


Of  Cambridge,  we  read  in  "  New  I 
land's  First  Fruits,"  "And  by  the  side  of 
the  college  a  fair  grammar  school  for  tin- 
training  up  of  young  scholars  and  fitting 
them  for  academical  learning  that  still  as 
they  are  judged  ripe  they  may  be  received 
into  the  college."  This  school  seems  to 
have  been  supported  wholly  by  tuition 
fees.  In  its  earliest  years  the  only 
public  grant  is  an  appropriation  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  some  Indian 
youths.  But  in  1648,  the  school  being 
small  and  the  master's  income  conse- 
quently scanty,  the  town  sold  some  land 
for  his  benefit ;  and  six  years  later  levied 
a  rate  to  help  him  out. 

In  Charlestown  three  sources  of  in- 
come are  apparent,  —  the  rent  of  some 
islands,  the  income  from  the  Mystic  weir, 
and  a  rate. 

In  Dorchester  there  was  the  income 
from  leased  lands  on  Thomson's  Island, 
which  the  General  Court  had  given  to  the 
town,  and  there  were  bequests  by  gener- 
ous people.  There  is  nothing  at  first  to 
indicate  either  tuition  fees  or  a  town  rate. 
It  was  purely  an  endowed  school,  but  en- 
dowed by  the  people  themselves. 

In  Salem  parents  subscribed,  as  they 
were  able  and  felt  disposed,  and  the  town 
by  rate  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

In  Ipswich  the  grammar  school  was 
supported  by  income  from  rents,  lands, 
annuities,  and  tuition  fees  to  make  up  the 
needed  amount.  The  town  has  still 
some  school  income  from  these  ancient 
leases. 

In  Roxbury  the  grammar  school  was 
never  public ;  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
founding  the  school,  binding  their  estates 
for  its  perpetual  support,  only  their  own 
children  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  school 
freely. 

In  all  these  cases  the  town  rate,  the 
general  tax,  was  used  only  to  supplement 
the  other  sources  of  income  ;  to  eke  out 
otherwise  too  scanty  resources.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  the 
rate,  but  the  people  naturally  followed  the 
customs  with  which  they  had  been  famil- 
iar at  home.  School  lands,  school  funds, 
and  school  fees  were  traditional  ideas,  so 
they  started  in  the  old  way  and   in  many 
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cases  continued  in  that  way  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Dedham  early  in  its  history — in  1644 
—  set  up  a  free  school,  and  built  a  house 
for  it,  and  supported  it  by  a  general  tax. 
It  furnished  elementary  instruction  in 
English,  writing,  and  the  art  of  arithmetic. 
The  tax  was  levied  semi-annually,  and  the 
master's  pay  was  two  thirds  in  wheat  and 
the  other  third  in  corn.  In  extreme 
weather  the  master  was  permitted  to  keep 
the  school  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the 
heat  of  summer  he  might  use  the  meet- 
ing-house, on  condition  that  he  left  it 
clean  and  mended  all  the  windows  that 
his  boys  broke. 

But  the  conditions  in  New  England 
tended  to  make  the  school  everywhere, 
sooner  or  later,  wholly  free  and  supported 
by  tax.  Common  lands,  available  as 
sources  of  town  income,  were  gradually 
sold.  Population  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  income  from  testamentary  prop- 
erties, so  that  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
in  most  instances,  outran  their  fixed  rev- 
enues. Private  benevolence  lacked  in- 
centive when  law  made  schools  compul- 
sory, and  a  town  rate  could  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  means  for  their  support. 
Tuition  fees  from  the  rich,  and  free  tuition 
for  the  poor,  made  class  distinctions  too 
prominent  in  a  new  society,  wherein 
Church  and  State  all  were  equal.  Support 
by  town  rate  was  simpler,  easier,  and  more 
uniform  than  by  any  other  method. 

All  these  causes,  peculiar  to  the  colonial 
conditions,  tended  to  change  the  English 
schools  to  American  schools  as  we  know 
them  to-day.  The  change  came  more 
rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
Each  locality  worked  out  its  own  problem 
in  its  own  way,  until  all  at  last  reached 
the  same  result  under  the  law,  which  made 
support  by  town  rate  permissible,  but  not 
compulsory.  When  this  result  had  been 
reached — about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  —  Massachusetts  stood  alone  in 
the  world.  Excepting  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  so  closely  identified  with  Mas- 
sachusetts as  to  be  thought  of  with  it,  no 
other  State  in  the  Union  had  a  free  school 
system.  Connecticut  had  public  schools, 
but  they  were  not  free  till  later.  New 
York  had  no  public  school  system  and 
had  no  free  school  system  for  a  century. 


The  European  systems  furnished  free 
schooling  only  to  the  poor. 

It  is  significant  that  in  many  of  the 
towns  the  grammar  school  was  the  first 
to  be  established.  Until  recently  it  had 
been  supposed  that  corporate  provision 
for  elementary  education  was  the  ex- 
ception, but  as  the  early  records  are 
studied  more  carefully  it  becomes  evident 
that  such  education  was  general.  Some- 
times English  was  taught  in  grammar 
schools.  This  seems  to  have  been  so 
at  first  in  Boston,  an  usher  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  after  the  English 
fashion.  In  Ipswich  an  English  school 
was  coeval  with  the  grammar  schools; 
this  was  chiefly  for  older  children.  In 
Charlestown,  Watertown,  and  Dedham, 
we  know  that  elementary  instruction  was 
furnished  from  the  beginning. 

In  a  contract  with  a  teacher  for  the 
Roxbury  grammar  school,  the  master 
covenants  "  to  use  his  best  skill  and  en- 
deavour, both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  instruct  in  all  scholastical,  moral,  and 
theological  discipline  the  children  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  school  —  all  A-B-C- 
darians  excepted." 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  under- 
stood that  children  would  be  taught  to 
read  before  attending  the  grammar 
schools.  Very  early  there  appeared  that 
other  English  institution  so  familiar,  so 
closely  associated  with  memories  of  child- 
hood, —  the  dame  school ;  and  before 
many  years  this  was  made  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  follow  a 
child,  in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  during  the 
first  century  of  colonial  existence,  through 
his  pupilage.  At  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  clinging  to  the  fingers  of  some  older 
brother  or  sister,  he  toddles  away  from  his 
own  dooryard  to  the  humble  cottage  where 
the  road  to  learning  was  supposed  to 
begin.   It  was  such  as  Crabbe  described  : — 

"  Where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits; 
Infants  of  humble  busy  wives  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet, 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street. 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray, 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away. 
With  band  of  yarn  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogues  can  pin." 
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Suspended  by  a  string  from  the  wall  is 
the  single  object  which  was  in  embryo  all 
that  our  Massachusetts  statutes  now  des- 
ignate by  the  phrase  "  text-books  and 
supplies."  It  was  the  hornbook,  an  Eng- 
lish classic  when  Shakespeare  wrote.  In 
"Love's  Labor  Lost,"  the  schoolmas- 
ter, Holofernes,  is  proved  to  be  "  let- 
tered "  because  he  teaches  the  boys  the 
hornbook.  This  first  round  in  learning's 
ladder  consisted  of  a  card  set  in  a  frame, 
having  printed  on  it  the  Roman  alphabet, 
capitals  and  small  letters ;  below,  the 
vowels,  large  and  small ;  then  the  familiar 
Ab,  Eb,  lb,  etc. ;  following  these  the 
benediction :  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all  evermore.  Amen."  Then  came 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  sometimes,  at  the 
bottom,  the  Roman  numerals.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  a  thin,  translucent  sheet 
of  horn,  to  preserve  it.  So  Shenstone 
describes  it :  — 

"  Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured'are, 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair." 

Prior  describes  a  more  pleasing  form 
of  the  same  instrument :  — 

"  To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread; 
And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name  he  eats  the  letter." 

The  good  dame,  as  she  knits  or  sews 
or  spins,  listens  to  each  child  in  turn  as 
he  calls  the  letters  in  their  order.  She 
entertains  him  with  stories  from  the  Bible, 
and  strives  with  moral  precepts  to  bring 
him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  The  older  children  have 
brought  from  home  their  primers,  in  the 
earliest  days  made  in  England,  but  after 
1660  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  printed 
nearly  everywhere  in  New  England, —  the 
famous  New  England  Primer.  The  first 
edition  was  plain,  but  soon  and  always 
afterward  illustrated  with  cuts. 

This  little  book  was  a  perfect  vade 
mecmn  of  what  the  Roxbury  trustees 
called  "  scholastical,  theological,  and 
moral  discipline."  Beginning  with  the 
alphabet,  large  and  small,  the  vowels  and 
consonants  and  combinations  of  these, 
there  followed  lists  of  words  for  spelling  : 


first  of  two  syllables,  then  of  three,  then  of 
four,  then  of  five  ;  ending  with  abomina 

tion,  justification,  etc.  Then  followed 
some  moral  injunctions  :  "  Pray  to  Cod," 
"Hate  lies";  then  some  Bible  questions 
and  answers,  "  Who  was  the  first  man?" 
then  selections  from  the  Proverbs,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  "A  wise  son," 
etc. j  then  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Watt's  Cradle  Hymn  ;  then  mis- 
cellaneous hymns,  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  etc. 
Proper  names  of  men  and  women,  for 
spelling,  followed ;  then  Agur's  prayer, 
"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  "  ; 
last,  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism, 
so  called.  I  remember  when,  a  child,  I 
was  compelled  to  learn  it,  I  wondered 
what  a  longer  one  could  be  like. 

The  poetical  selections  varied  in  differ- 
ent editions ;  so  did  the  pictures  :  the 
frontispiece  in  some  was  a  child  repeat- 
ing his  evening  prayer  at  his  mother's 
knee  ;  in  others,  several  children  stand- 
ing before  the  mother,  while  still  another 
represents  a  school, —  a  dame  school.  A 
primer  printed  in  1777  has  a  portrait  of 
John  Hancock,  president  of  the  American 
Congress.  All  have  a  series  of  cuts  illus- 
trating prominent  Bible  scenes,  each  with 
a  couplet  condensing  the  narrative,  as, — 

"  In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all." 

A  picture  of  John  Rogers  at  the  stake 
was  another  cheerful  feature,  with  the 
nine  small  children  and  one  at  the  breast ; 
and  some  editions  had  a  long  metrical 
posthumous  address  to  his  children.  The 
whole  was  called  "  An  Easy  and  Pleasant 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Reading,"  a  title,  by 
the  way,  which  has  been  applied  to  every 
primer  published  since. 

The  primer  mastered,  by  dint  of  much 
persuasion,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  tears, 
the  boys  are  now  too  large  to  be  longer 
restrained  by  bands  of  yarn  or  to  be 
pinned  to  the  good  matron's  apron. 
They  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and 
the  Latin  school  opens  its  doors  to  them, 
but  not  to  the  girls.  Their  education 
is  finished  if  they  can  read  the  primer 
through.  The  boys  bring  to  the  mas- 
ter's school  a  Psalter  and  a  Bible  :  they 
will  need  no  other  English  books ;  they 
will  read  these  every  day  till  they  go  to 
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college.  They  will  cipher,  too,  a  little. 
The  master  will  dictate  a  problem,  and 
the  boys  will  work  on  it  till  they  dig  it 
out.  But  this  work  is  only  incidental : 
this  is  a  grammar  school,  and  Latin 
grammar  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all. 

Master  Cheever,  of  New  Haven,  has 
made  a  little  book,  "  A  Short  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Tongue."  It  is  known  as 
"  Cheever's  Accidence,"  and  the  New 
England  people  —  always  favoring  home 
productions,  and  always  furnishing  a 
home  market  for  the  best — printed  eigh- 
teen editions  of  this  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

We  are  to  fancy  our  Latin  School  boys, 
in  the  earlier  days,  in  the  master's  house, 
working  their  way  through  "  Cheever's 
Accidence,"  then  plunging  into  the 
dreary  wilderness  of  "  Lilly's  Grammar," 
with  its  twenty-five  kinds  of  nouns,  its 
seven  genders,  its  fifteen  solid  pages  of 
rules  for  gender  and  the  exceptions,  its 
twenty-two  solid  pages  of  declensions  of 
nouns )  all  of  which  must  be  committed 
to  memory,  not  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, but  at  the  end  of  the  ferule.  Cotton 
Mather  says  :  "  Persisting  in  the  use  of 
Lilly's  book  will  prolong  the  reign  of  the 
ferule." 

For  reading  Latin  the  boys  had  first 
"The  Colloquies  of  Corderius,"  whose 
name  had  a  sweet  savor  to  the  New  Eng- 
land worthies,  for  Corderius  had  been 
Calvin's  tutor  and  a  famous  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  the  reformers.  They  read 
^Esop,  too.  Then  followed  Eutropius, 
his  short  history  of  Rome.  Soon  they 
began  the  making  of  Latin,  using  exer- 
cise books ;  then,  in  turn,  Caesar,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  and  Cicero ;  for  Greek,  the  gram- 
mar and  the  Testament,  and  some 
Homer.  All  this  was  to  fit  them  for  the 
University,  as  the  law  required. 

The  University  fixed  its  requirements 
for  admission  as  follows:  "Whoever 
shall  be  able  to  read  Tully,  or  any  other 
such-like  classical  author  at  sight,  and 
correctly,  and  without  assistance  to  speak 
and  write  Latin  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  to  inflect  exactly  the  paradigms  of 
Greek  nouns  and  verbs,  has  a  right  to 
expect  to  be  admitted  into  the  college, 
and  no  one  may  claim  admission  without 
these  qualifications."     So  much  classical 


knowledge  every  town  of  a  hundred  fami- 
lies was  to  provide,  and  by  a  law  of  1683 
a  town  of  five  hundred  families  must  have 
two  such  schools  and  two  writing  schools. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  road,  —  seven 
or  eight  hours  a  day,  with  scanty  recesses, 
few  holidays,  and  no  vacations ;  only 
benches  without  backs  for  the  lower 
classes.  It  was  a  long,  steady,  persistent 
pull  up  hill.  It  meant  dogged  industry, 
persistent  application,  resignation  to  the 
inevitable.  A  child  who  had  begun  with 
learning  in  his  primer  the  definition  of 
"  Effectual  Ca'lling,"  and  had  followed 
this  by  committing  Lilly's  Grammar,  had 
acquired  no  rose-colored  views  of  life, 
had  learned  to  spsl!  "work"  with  a  capi- 
tal W,  and  to  print  it  in  italics.  If  the 
boys,  quickly  succeeding  eacn  ether, 
came  into  these  New  England  homes 
"  trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  surely  "the 
shades  of  the  prison-house  "  began  early 
to  close  about  them,  and  before  they  be- 
came men  they  must  have  perceived 
"  the  visions  splendid  die  away,  and  fade 
into  the  light  of  common  day." 

One  peculiarity  of  all  these  schools  we 
may  notice  in  passing.  The  boys  were 
obliged  to  find  fuel  in  winter :  so  much 
was  required  even  in  the  schools  called 
free,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  authori- 
ties that  if  any  parents  neglected  to  send 
wood,  their  children  should  have  no 
benefit  of  the  fire,  and  if  they  sent  log 
wood,  the  boys  must  cut  it  up. 

The  teachers  of  the  earlier  schools 
were  men,  —  and  men  of  no  ordinary 
capacity  and  experience.  Some  of  them 
had  been  clergymen.  All  were  scholars, 
and  most  of  them  had  been  educated  at 
old  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  the  infant 
college  at  new  Cambridge  began  to  bear 
fruit,  to  the  honor  of  the  pious  Harvard, 
its  graduates  found  places  in  the  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  churches. 

Brother  Philemon  Pormort,  who  was 
first  called  to  the  Boston  school,  seems 
to  have  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
theological  discussions  of  the  Anne  Hutch- 
inson controversy,  and  followed  her  ad- 
herents to  the  infant  settlements  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  required  intellectual 
capacity  of  no  mean  order  to  handle 
one's  self  in  that  tempest,  and  an  associate 
of  Mistress  Hutchinson  with  her  mystic 
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speculations,  of  Vane  with  his  youthful 
fervor,  and  John  Cotton  with  his  subtle 
dialectic,  must  have  been  worthy  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts schoolmasters.  His  successor, 
Daniel  Maude,  had  been  a  non-conform- 
ing preacher  in  England,  and  after  a  few 
years'  service  in  the  Boston  school,  re- 
sumed his  ministry  at  Dover. 

Pre-eminent  among  all  the  teachers 
of  the  early  schools,  pre-eminent  among 
the  New  England  teachers  of  all  times, 
stands  Ezekiel  Cheever,  a  ripe,  con- 
summate flower  of  the  Puritan  epoch. 
Born  in  London  while  the  Pilgrims  were 
sojourning  in  Leyden,  a  blue-coat  boy 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  he  came  to  Boston 
in  1637  ;  taught  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  in  New  Haven,  Ipswich,  and 
Charlestown;  then,  in  1670,  took  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  which  he  taught 
for  thirty-eight  years,  until  he  died  at 
his  post  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  after 
continuous  service  in  the  New  England 
schools  of  seventy  years.  He  was  buried 
from  his  schoolhouse ;  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  the  governor  and  all  the 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State ;  was 
eulogized  in  a  sermon  and  elegy  by  his 
pupil,  Cotton  Mather,  as  no  schoolmaster 
was  ever  eulogized  before  or  since. 
"Ink  is  too  vile  a  liquor,"  said  the  great 
preacher  in  his  elegy;  "liquid  gold 
should  fill  the  pen  by  which  such  things 
are  told."  That  he  was  a  good  Latin 
scholar  his  little  book  proves ;  used  for 
more  than  a  century  throughout  the 
colonies.     Mather  says  :  — 

"  Were  grammar  quite  extinct,  yet  at  his  brain 
The  candle  might  have  well  been  lit  again. " 

There  are  indications  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  Ascham  and  Milton  in 
their  efforts  to  advance  education.  He 
was  more  patient  with  the  slow  boys,  less 
severe  and  brutal  with  all  boys,  than 
schoolmasters  of  the  age  were  wont  to  be. 
He  never  sunk  the  man  and  the  Christian 
in  the  pedagogue.  Full  to  the  brim  with 
Puritan  theology, —  he  wrote  a  book 
called  "The  Scriptural  Prophecies  Ex- 
plained,"—  he  labored  diligently  to  help 
his  boys  to  become  Christian  men.  "  He 
taught  us  Lilly,  and  he  Gospel  taught." 
So,  after  training  up  a  whole  generation 


of  Boston's  sons,  he  was  gathered  to  his 
rest,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors. 
Making  all  allowance  for  Mather's  osten 
tatious  grandiloquence,  we  to-day  in  this 
city,  whose  character  he  did  so  much  to 
mould,  revere  his  memory  as  that  of  a 
wise,  learned,  pious,  faithful  schoolmaster. 
As  Aristotle  said  of  Plato,  "  He  was  one 
whom  all  good  men  ought  to  imitate  as 
well  as  celebrate." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  early  masters  were  like  Cheever ; 
but  they  were  all  scholarly  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  all  deeply 
imbued  with  that  religious  spirit  which 
characterized  the  Puritan  epoch.  Their 
whole  training  tended  to  this.  Their 
college  studies  were  the  studies  of  a 
divinity  school.  There  was  some  mathe- 
matics,—  arithmetic  and  geometry;  some 
natural  science, —  physics  and  astronomy. 
All  the  rest  was  along  the  line  of  the 
humanities.  Grammar,  and  logic,  and 
rhetoric ;  politics  and  ethics ;  Chaldee, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac ;  Biblical  and  cate- 
chetical divinity,  —  all  this  wealth  of 
learning  was  at  the  service  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  another  feature  of  these 
schools  which  must  be  noticed.  They 
were  under  the  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  the  ministers.  The  minis- 
ter was  a  town  officer,  as  the  teacher  was. 
He  was  employed  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  the  children 
were  a  most  important  part  of  his  charge  ; 
so  he  visited  the  school  regularly ;  some- 
times he  'uestioned  the  children  on  the 
sermon  ot  the  preceding  Sunday;  he 
regularly  examined  them  in  the  cate- 
chism, and  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  the  children  were  re- 
quired to  go  to  him  for  this  purpose. 
The  ministers  regarded  this  relation  not 
only  as  a  duty  but  as  a  right. 

When,  in  17 10,  the  Boston  people 
chose  five  men  as  inspectors  to  visit  the 
Latin  School  with  the  ministers,  although 
the  ministers  were  to  pray  with  the 
scholars  and  "  entertain  them  with  some 
instructions  of  piety  specially  adapted 
to  their  age  and  education,"  Increase 
Mather  was  highly  incensed  at  the  in- 
novation, and  after  declaring  that  the 
ministers  were  the  fittest  persons  in  the 
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world  to  be  the  visitors  of  the  schools, 
pettishly  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
with  the  lay  inspectors,  but  would  go 
when  he  pleased,  and  would  go  alone. 

So  the  children  were  perpetually  en- 
veloped, at  home  and  at  school,  week- 
days and  Sundays,  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  religion,  or  with  religious 
forms,  and  services,  and  ideas,  and  lan- 
guage. When  a  neighbor  or  a  kinsman 
dies,  Judge  Sewall  puts  all  the  children 
—  Samuel  and  Betty  and  Hannah  — 
into  the  carriage,  and  drives  away  to  the 
funeral,  two  or  three  hours  long,  that  no 
opportunity  be  lost  to  impress  upon  them 
the  solemn  verities  of  life  and  death,  and 
the  grave  and  the  hereafter.  When, 
after  patient  search,  he  finds  that  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  water-spout 
on  the  roof  was  the  lodging  in  it  of  a 
ball,  he  sends  for  the  minister  and  has  a 
season  of  prayer  with  his  boys,  that  their 
mischief  or  carelessness  may  be  set  in  its 
proper  light,  and  that  the  event  may  be 
sanctified  to  their  spiritual  good.  Powers 
of  darkness  and  of  light  were  struggling 
for  the  possession  of  the  soul  of  every 
child  ;  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Every 
opportunity  must  be  improved  by  parents, 
ministers,  and  teachers  to  pluck  the 
children  as  brands  from  the  burning. 
Hell  with  its  physical  torments,  heaven 
with  its  no  less  selfish  allurements,  stood 
always  in  their  sight  with  open  doors ; 
and  the  cries  of  the  lost  were  mingled  in 
their  ears  with  the  song  of  the  redeemed 
and  the  music  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps. 

If  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
very  attempt  to  make  the  child  religious 
defeated  itself;  that  the  imagination," 
strained  to  too  high  a  flight,  lost  its  power 
to  fill  with  meaning  the  formulas  of  doc- 
trine ;  that  familiarity  with  the  solemn  and 
awful  deadened  the  sensibilities  to  spirit- 
ual influences,  so  that  character  and  con- 
duct remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  the 
religiosity  of  the  age,  it  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected.  I  remember 
visiting  a  high  school  and  being  shocked 
by  the  general  irreverence  and  disorder 
during  the  opening  exercises  of  devotion. 
To  my  surprise  the  first  class  exercise 
which  followed  was  one  on  Christian  Evi- 
dences.    When   once    a  committee  was 


appointed  to  see  if  the  instruction  at 
Harvard  remained  true  to  its  earliest 
motto,  For  Christ  and  the  Church,  they 
reported  that  the  Greek  Catechism  was 
recited  regularly  by  the  freshmen,  and 
that  Wollebius's  System  of  Divinity  was 
diligently  pursued  by  the  other  classes, 
while  on  Saturday  evening,  in  presence 
of  the  president,  the  students  repeated 
the  sermon  of  the  foregoing  Sabbath. 
"Yet  the  committee  are  compelled  to 
lament  the  continued  prevalence  of  sev- 
eral immoralities,  particularly  stealing, 
lying,  swearing,  idleness,  picking  of  locks, 
and  too  frequent  use  of  strong  drink." 
From  all  which  we  learn  a  lesson  for  our 
own  times :  that  an  education  directed 
by  the  clergy,  environed  by  ecclesiastical 
sanctions,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
ecclesiastical  rites,  and  making  instruc- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  dogma  imperative, 
is  not  necessarily  a  religious  education, 
and  holds  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
development  of  Christian  character. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  which  were  not 
required  to  maintain  a  school,  or  at  most 
only  the  English  school,  the  opportunities 
for  education  were  less  favorable.  In 
some  of  them  no  town  school  was  kept 
during  the  earlier  years  of  settlement,  the 
parents  instructing  the  children  at  home 
or  employing  some  man  or  woman  who 
was  willing  for  a  few  pence  a  week  to 
start  the  children  in  the  primer  and  the 
Psalter.  There  is  a  tradition  in  one 
town  that  the  children  learned  to  write 
on  white  birch  bark,  and  were  taught  in 
rotation  a  week  each  by  all  the  men  who 
could  read.  Often  the  minister  added 
to  his  other  duties  the  work  of  teaching, 
especially  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
towns  which  had  no  grammar  school. 
This  seems  to  have  been  universally  the 
case  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  Old 
Colony,  less  populous  and  less  wealthy 
than  the  Bay,  made  no  public  provision 
for  schools  for  fifty  years  after  its  settle- 
ment, though  schools  of  some  sort  were 
early  in  existence.  In  1663  the  General 
Court  proposed  unto  the  several  towns  of 
its  jurisdiction,  as  a  thing  they  ought  to 
take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that 
some  course  may  be  taken  that  in  every 
town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set 
up  to  train  up  children  to  reading  and 
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writing ;  but  the  towns  seem  to  have  taken 
little  notice  of  the  suggestion.  In  1670 
the  profits  from  the  Cape  Cod  fisheries  were 
set  apart  for  a  free  school,  and  a  grammar 
school  was  soon  after  established  at  Plym- 
outh. Seven  years  later,  thirty  years 
after  the  Massachusetts  law,  the  court 
authorized  towns  of  fifty  families,  which 
chose  to  have  a  grammar  school,  to  sup- 
port it  partly  by  rate,  and  required  towns 
of  seventy  families  which  had  no  such 
school  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  the  nearest 
town  which  had  one.  By  the  same  act 
the  profits  of  the  fisheries  were  divided 
among  the  towns  supporting  such  schools. 
The  threefold  method  of  support  is  here 
fixed  by  law  :  fixed  revenues,  tuition  fees, 
and  a  town  rate.  From  this  time  onward 
the  educational  history  of  the  two  colonies 
is  one. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, after  seventy  years  of  colonial 
history,  we  feel  that  the  atmosphere  has 
changed.  There  is  less  enthusiasm  for 
learning  than  the  first  settlers  had. 
There  is  a  manifest  decline  in  school 
spirit.  This  is  apparent  in  both  the  legis- 
lation and  in  the  records  of  the  county 
courts.  In  the  re-enactment  of  the  co- 
lonial laws,  which  took  place  soon  after 
the  reorganization  of  the  government 
under  the  Province  Charter,  the  penalty 
upon  the  towns  for  neglecting  to  provide 
a  schoolmaster  was  fixed  at  ,£10.  In 
1 701,  after  declaring  that  "the  observ- 
ance of  the  school  law  was  shamefully 
neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  pen- 
alty thereof  not  required,  tending  greatly 
to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and 
irreligion,  whereof  grievous  complaint  is 
made,"  the  General  Court  increased  the 
penalty  to  ,£20.  It  would  seem  that  not 
infrequently  the  towns,  to  evade  the  law, 
had  appointed  the  minister  to  be  the 
schoolmaster.  To  meet  this,  it  was 
enacted  that  no  minister  of  any  town 
should  be  considered  the  schoolmaster 
within  the  intent  of  the  law.  At  the 
same  time  all  justices  of  the  peace  and 
all  grand  juries  in  the  counties  were 
enjoined  to  special  vigilance  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  Following  this  enact- 
ment, at  almost  every  session  of  the  court 
some  town  is  "  presented  "  by  the  grand 
jury  for  neglecting  to  maintain  the  schools 


required  by  law.  This  is  especially  true 
regarding  the  grammar  school,  which 
came  to  be  considered  an  unnecessary 
burden  by  towns  which  had  just  reached 
the  number  of  families  which  made  the 
support  compulsory.  Various  excuses 
were  offered  for  the  neglect ;  sometimes 
poverty,  sometimes  inability  to  secure 
teachers,  while  organized  efforts  were 
not  wanting  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the 
law.  Some  towns  persistently  refused 
to  support  the  grammar  school,  pre- 
ferring to  pay  the  penalty  as  cheaper. 
To  meet  these  cases  the  penalty  was 
heavily  increased    a  few   years  later. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  early  history 
of  our  State,  this  decadence  of  the  primi- 
tive ardor  does  not  seem  strange.  It 
would  seem  more  strange  had  the  high 
level  been  maintained ;  for  during  these 
seventy  years  the  little  bark  of  State  had 
been  tossed  on  troubled  waters.  The 
educational  history  of  Massachusetts  is 
projected  on  a  sombre  background. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonists  become  set- 
tled in  their  new  homes  along  the  bay, 
before  dissensions  among  themselves 
brought  the  whole  enterprise  into  hazard, 
—  dissensions  so  sharp,  differences  of 
opinion  so  radical,  as  to  reach  down  to 
the  bed  rock  both  of  their  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical foundations.  The  agitation 
of  these  controversies  had  scarce  sub- 
sided when  new  clouds  appeared  along 
their  English  horizon.  The  banished 
dissenters  carried  back  to  England  exag- 
gerated stories  of  Massachusetts  intol- 
erance and  independence.  The  rival 
claimants  to  the  territory  they  occupied 
pressed  their  suit,  and  they  would  have 
lost  their  charter,  and  with  it  all  possi- 
bility of  building  the  structure  they  had 
planned,  had  not  Charles  been  more 
concerned  to  save  his  crown  than  to 
crush  the  colony. 

Thus  the  second  decade  went  by. 
The  rule  of  the  Parliament  promised  a 
period  of  peace,  but  a  new  trouble  arose, 
and  the  third  decade  found  the  people 
stirred  over  the  Quaker  invasion.  Hardly 
were  these  sad  days  over  when  the  Res- 
toration brought  new  political  dangers, 
and  for  the  next  thirty  years  the  leaders 
in  the  State  were  taxing  their  ingenuity 
to   the   utmost   to   avert  the  blow  which 
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fell  at  last  when  their  cherished  charter 
was  annulled,  and  they  were  left  to  the 
tryanny  of  Andros  and  his  myrmidons. 

During  this  same  period  heavier  calam- 
ities had  fallen  upon  them,  in  the  terrible 
struggle  known  as  King  Philip's  War. 
Four  years  of  anxious  solicitude  were 
followed  by  fourteen  months  of  continu- 
ous and  unmitigated  horror.  As  the 
messengers  came  in  quick  succession  to 
the  patriarch  Job,  each  telling  of  a  new 
calamity,  until  he  was  stripped  and  deso- 
late, so  from  north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
every  day,  sometimes  almost  every  hour, 
brought  news  of  villages  burned  and  their 
inhabitants  massacred,  or  of  the  troops 
sent  to  their  rescue  ambushed  and 
butchered.  From  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  the  other,  the  people  in  their  dreams 
heard  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages, 
the  crackling  of  flames,  and  saw  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  doing 
their  bloody  work.  Happy  were  they  if 
they  were  not  wakened  to  the  reality. 
When  all  was  over,  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  had  been  spent ;  thirteen 
towns  had  been  destroyed ;  six  hundred 
buildings  burned,  and  six  hundred  men, 
the  flower  of  the  colony,  had  been  killed. 
Some  towns  were  so  impoverished  that 
their  share  of  the  colony  tax  was  remitted. 

Only  six  years  later,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  witchcraft  delusion  settled  like  a  pall 
over  the  province ;  and  swift  upon  the 
heels  of  this  calamity  came  the  war  with 
the  French,  with  Sir  William  Phipps's 
disastrous  expedition  against  Quebec 
and  the  new  Indian  atrocities  upon  the 
frontier  settlements  on  the  north  and 
east. 

Such  is  the  record  of  these  first  seventy 
years,  and  in  them  all  not  one  without 
some  danger  or  some  menace  of  danger. 
When  some  one  was  asked  what  he  did 
during  the  French  Revolution,  he  replied, 
"  1  lived."  It  was  much  that  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts  lived  through  the  trying 
vicissitudes  of  this  first  period. 

With  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  War 
the  province  entered  upon  a  new  epoch, 
which  brought  with  it  changes  in  the 
school  system,  whose  influence  we  have 
not  yet  outlived.  In  the  early  days  the 
fear  of  Indian  invasion  had  served  to 
hold    the    settlers    somewhat    closely   to- 


gether •  indeed,  in  a  part  of  the  towns,  as 
in  Dedham,  the  people  were  forbidden  to 
build  beyond  a  fixed  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles  from  the  meeting-house.  But 
now  that  this  danger  seemed  to  be  over, 
the  people  begin  to  push  out  into  the 
wilderness.  Outlying  portions  of  the 
older  towns  were  occupied,  and  new 
settlements  made  so  rapidly  that  between 
1700  and  1760  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  towns  were  incorporated  ;  while  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  forty-five  more, 
chiefly  west  of  the  Connecticut,  were 
incorporated.  Many  of  these  new  towns 
had  no  nucleus  of  population,  no  village 
centre,  the  farming  settlers  scattering 
themselves  widely.  In  others  there  were 
several  nuclei,  larger  or  smaller,  the  peo- 
ple grouping  themselves  in  isolated  ham- 
lets, where  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of 
rocks  and  swamps,  a  mill  privilege,  or  a 
fish  weir  tempted  them  to  settle.  Some- 
times family  ties  led  a  father  and  son, 
or  brothers  to  locate  near  each  other. 
Sometimes  mere  social  instinct,  the  de- 
sire for  neighbors,  brought  several  families 
into  propinquity. 

In  all  these  towns,  new  and  old,  the 
school  problem  presented  itself  under 
new  conditions  in  this  second  century, 
and  the  people  solved  it  in  their  usual 
hand-to-mouth  way,  with  no  calculating 
of  consequences.  All  the  children  were 
to  be  taught  to  read,  and  every  town  was 
to  have  a  school.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  less  capacity  for  home  instruc- 
tion than  there  had  been  a  hundred 
years  before.  Of  the  women  whose 
names  appear  in  the  recorded  deeds  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
either  as  grantors  of  property  or  as  relin- 
quishing dower,  less  than  forty  per  cent 
sign  their  names ;  all  the  others  make 
their  mark. 

So  we  begin  to  read  in  the  records  of 
"  moving  schools."  Whether  the  moun- 
tain went  to  Mohammed,  or  Mohammed 
to  the  mountain,  depends  on  which  was 
the  mountain  and  which  was  Mohammed. 
The  children  went  no  longer  to  the 
schools ;  the  school  went  to  the  children. 
At  first  the  towns  voted  that  the  school, 
which  had  been  kept  through  the  year  in 
one  place,  be  kept  for  a  part  of  the  year 
in  each  of  several  places ;   sometimes  the 
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period  was  equal  in  each  place,  some- 
times very  unequal.  Thus,  in  Scituate, 
the  school  was  to  be  kept  one  third  at 
each  end  and  one  third  in  the  middle. 
So  at  Amesbury,  four  months  in  each  of 
three  places.  In  Yarmouth  the  school 
time  for  five  places  varied  from  four  weeks 
to  four  months.  In  some  of  the  towns 
schooling  was  still  more  scanty,  as  in 
Sutton,  where  a  school  to  teach  the 
children  to  read  and  write  English  was 
ordered,  to  be  kept  at  the  discretion  of 
the  selectmen  in  four  places,  one  month 
in  each. 

Not  only  was  the  English  school  thus 
put  on  wheels,  but  in  many  places  the 
grammar  school  as  well.  In  Gloucester 
the  grammar-school  instruction  for  three 
years  was  divided  among  seven  localities 
in  the  proportion,  nine,  four  and  a  half, 
three,  one  and  a  half,  seven,  five  and  a 
half,  and  five  and  a  half  months.  One 
month  and  a  half  of  the  grammar  school 
in  three  years  —  what  a  boon!  But 
these  far-away  people  paid  their  taxes 
and  demanded  their  share  of  the  bene- 
fits, though  their  share  be  ever  so  small. 
They  would  have  justice,  though  the 
heavens  fall. 

The  child  who  began  his  Latin  grammar 
and  spent  his  six  weeks  on  it,  would  have 
run  some  risk  of  forgetting  his  part  be- 
fore the  three  years  came  round  ;  but  we 
know  that  in  some  towns  provision  was 
made  by  which  those  who  cared  to  do  so 
might  follow  the  school  on  its  travels  and, 
like  the  English  drum-beat  in  Webster's 
metaphor,  "  keep  company  with  the  hours 
throughout  the  year." 

In  the  earlier  apportionment  of  the 
school's  time  the  terms  "angles"  and 
"  squadrons  "  are,  used  for  the  divisions  of 
the  town.  The  expression  "  to  squadron 
out  the  schools  "  is  not  an  uncommon  one. 
Afterward  these  names  were  superseded 
by  the  word  "  districts."  When  this  division 
of  the  school  time  was  made,  and  in  many 
towns  for  a  long  period,  there  were  no 
schoolhouses  in  the  squadrons.  But  after 
a  time  it  was  made  a  condition  of  having 
a  school  at  all  that  the  squadron  should 
build  a  schoolhouse.  This  tended  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  districts. 

But  another  step  was  taken  by  which 
the   disintegrating  process  was  hastened 


and  confirmed.     The  moving  school  was 

the  town  school,  sent  on  its  travels  by  a 
vote  of  the  town,  and  with  the  limits  of 
its  stay  in  each  locality  fixed  by  the  same 
vote.  Usually  the  same  teacher  taught 
throughout  the  year, —  a  veritable  "  peri- 
patetic philosopher."  But  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  or  a  little  later  some 
of  the  towns  were  divided  into  districts, 
and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  its 
share  of  the  school  money  and  spend  it 
as  it  liked.  Thus  the  selection  of  the 
teacher,  his  pay,  and  the  time  when  the 
school  shall  be  kept,  are  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  selectmen,  and  the  school 
ceases  to  be  a  town  school.  Not  only  is 
the  amount  of  schooling  diminishing,  but 
the  quality  is  evidently  deteriorating.  The 
moving  school  does  not  attract  the  best 
men.  Special  inducements  are  offered. 
Professed  schoolmasters  —  notice  the 
word  —  are  by  law  exempted  from  militia 
duty;  next  they  are  exempted  from 
watch,  and  then  from  taxes  on  polls,  and 
sometimes  from  taxes  on  estate.  On  the 
other  hand,  fences  are  found  necessary  to 
keep  out  the  unworthy.  The  grammar 
master  must  be  approved  by  the  minister 
of  the  town  and  of  the  two  next  adjacent 
towns  or  two  of  them.  He  must  be  not 
only  good,  but  conspicuously  good.  Here 
is  the  first  compulsory  certification  of 
teachers  known  in  our  history. 

Another  section  of  the  same  law  marks 
a  decided  change  in  the  conditions  and 
also  declares  a  principle  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  acts  declare  that  keep- 
ers of  schools  must  be  of  sober  and  good 
conversation,  and  must  have  the  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  selectmen  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  The  phrase 
"keepers  of  schools  "  is  significant.  Be- 
fore this  we  have  read  in  the  laws  only  of 
schoolmasters ;  but  the  tendency  to  lift 
the  burden  of  school  support  from  the 
parents  to  the  public  had  been  working, 
and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  we 
begin  to  find  such  entries  in  the  town  rec- 
ords as  "  paid  Widow  Walker  ten  shillings 
for  schooling  small  children  "  ;  "  paid  for 
boarding  schooldame  at  three  shillings 
per  week  "  ;  "  paid  for  a  horse  to  carry 
the  schooldame  up  and  bring  her  down 
again."  That  is,  the  towns  had  absorbed 
into   their  public    system   that  primitive 
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institution,  the  dame  school.  This  was  not 
universal.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  no 
public  provision  for  the  youngest  children 
was  made  for  another  hundred  years. 

The  employment  of  women  was  made 
more  general  by  the  scattering  of  the 
population.  If  it  was  difficult  to  find 
men  willing  to  itinerate  with  the  grammar 
schools,  although  they  might  be  employed 
the  year  through,  it  was  impossible  to  find 
men  willing  to  teach  the  little  neighbor- 
hood schools  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
at  a  time.  For  these  the  schooldames 
were  indispensable.  Mendon  voted  to 
choose  schooldames  to  teach  school  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Westford  voted 
to  hire  a  schooldame  the  following  six 
months  to  keep  the  school  in  six  parts  of 
the  town.  Far  out  on  the  frontier,  in 
Northfield,  where  now  those  magnificent 
institutions  honor  the  wisdom  and  the 
liberality  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  first 
teacher  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Field,  the 
wife  of  the  smith.  She*  had  a  class  of  young 
children  twenty- two  weeks  in  the  warm 
season,  at  fourpence  per  week.  While 
teaching  she  made  shirts  for  the  Indians 
at  eightpence  each,  breeches  for  her 
husband's  brother  at  a  shilling  and  six- 
pence per  pair,  and  cared  for  her  four 
young  children. 

Now  that  primary  education  is  becom- 
ing a  public  matter,  it  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  State  recognizes 
its  duty  and  declares  its  right.  It  affirms 
its  purpose  to  protect  the  stream  at  its 
source.  Not  only  must  the  masters  be 
approved,  but  all  keepers  of  schools, — 
not  only  keepers  of  schools  supported  by 
the  public  money,  but  keepers  of  private 
schools  as  well.  So  we  find  frequent 
entries  in  the  records  that  certain  women 
are  allowed  and  approved  by  the  select- 
men to  keep  schools  for  young  children. 
This  early  declaration  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  overlooked  in  recent  discussions. 
If,  for  the  protection  of  the  children  and 
the  good  of  the  State,  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  must  be  known  to  be  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character  and  compe- 
tent to  instruct,  why  not  the  teachers  of 
the  private  schools  for  the  same  reason? 
If  public  policy  requires  that  the  State 
must  know  what  kind  of  persons  peddle 
tinware  and  keep  junk  shops  and  exhibit 


wild  animals  in  a  tent,  why  should  it 
allow  anybody  to  open  a  school  who  can 
entice  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
it,  and  make  no  provision  by  which  the 
public  can  even  know  that  such  a  school 
exists?  It  has  been  argued  that  State 
inspection  of  private  schools  would  lead 
to  a  demand  for  State  support ;  but  State 
approbation  and  oversight  of  private 
schools  no  more  implies  State  support  than 
licensing  a  circus  justifies  a  claim  for  a 
subsidy. 

All  these  processes  which  we  have 
been  observing  went  on  with  varying 
steps,  under  varying  conditions,  as  the 
towns  multiplied :  new  towns,  imitat- 
ing the  old,  settled  masters  in  the 
larger  communities,  itinerant  ones  in  the 
more  sparsely  settled,  schooldames,  some- 
times at  public  expense,  sometimes  at 
private,  short  schools  in  the  outskirts, 
longer  ones  in  the  village,  until  the 
gathering  storm  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  absorbed  all  attention.  The  pub- 
lic thought  was  held  to  political  questions 
until  the  long  struggle  was  over,  indepen- 
dence secured,  the  province  changed  to 
a  commonwealth,  the  Union  established 
under  a  Constitution,  and  the  national  era 
begun.  In  the  State  Constitution  itself 
the  framers  recognized  the  existing  sys- 
tem in  all  its  parts,  and  reannounced  the 
principles  declared  by  the  fathers  : — 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge  as  well  as 
virtue  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
and  as  these  depend  upon  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  educa- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures 
and  magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  commonwealth  to  cherish  the  in- 
terest of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and 
all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  public  schools 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns." 

No  sooner  had  the  pressure  of  war 
been  removed,  and  the  agitations  of  con- 
stitution making  subsided,  than  the  old 
subject  of  popular  education  came  again 
to  the  front,  and  in  1789  a  most  elaborate 
school  law  was  framed,  crystallizing  into 
statutes  all  the    principles  and  practices 
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which  had  been  slowly  evolving  during 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  new 
law  followed  the  old  in  graduating  its 
requirements  to  the  population  of  the 
towns.  Towns  having  fifty  families  must 
furnish  each  year  six  months'  schooling 
by  a  master  ;  this  might  be  in  one  school 
or  many.  For  the  larger  towns  a  longer 
aggregate  time  was  prescribed.  These 
were  English  schools.  Besides  these, 
towns  of  two  hundred  families  must  sup- 
port a  grammar  schoolmaster.  The  old 
school  law  had  required  instruction  only 
in  reading  and  writing ;  the  new  law  pre- 
scribed reading,  writing,  the  English 
language,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and 
decent  behavior.  Except  by  special 
direction  of  the  selectmen,  no  youth  may 
be  sent  to  the  grammar  school  unless 
they  have  learned  elsewhere  to  read. 
The  masters  of  all  these  schools  must  be 
graduates  of  some  college  or  university, 
or  they  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
qualification  from  a  learned  minister  of 
the  town  or  neighborhood.  And  besides, 
they  must  produce  a  certificate  of  moral 
character  from  a  minister  or  from  a 
selectman  of  their  own  town.  The 
august  General  Court  condescends  to 
consider  children  in  the  most  early 
stages  of  life,  and  ordains  that  the  mas- 
ters or  mistresses  of  schools  for  this  pri- 
mary education  must  also  be  approved  as 
persons  of  sober  life  and  conversation, 
and  qualified  to  teach.  Towns  are 
authorized  to  divide  their  territory,  and 
fix  the  limits  of  school  districts.  For 
the  first  time  provision  is  made  by  law 
for  regular  official  supervision  of  the 
schools,  either  by  the  ministers  and 
selectmen,  or  by,  committees  specially 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  All  the  schools 
must  be  visited  as  often  as  once  in  six 
months,  and  the  diligence  and  proficiency 
of  the  scholars  determined.  Neither  the 
teachers  nor  the  pupils  could  complain  of 
the  curious  proviso  that  reasonable  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  time  of  the  visita- 
tion. 

Comparing  the  new  law  with  the  old, 
we  see  that  the  standard  is  that  of  a 
degenerate  age.  Whereas  in  the  early 
colonial  days  there  was  a  permanent 
English  school  in  every  town  of  fifty 
families,  now  only  six  months'  schooling 


is  demanded,  and  this  may  be  subdivided 

indefinitely.  Whereas  each  town  of  a 
hundred  families  must  have  supported 
a  permanent  grammar  school,  where  boys 
could  be  fitted  for  the  university,  now 
all  such  towns  below  two  hundred  families 
need  keep  only  the  English  school,  and 
might  fritter  away  the  twelve  months  in 
driblets. 

Had  the  old  law  remained  in  force, 
every  town  in  Bristol,  Dukes,  Nantucket, 
and  Suffolk  counties,  nine  of  eleven  in 
Barnstable,  twenty  of  twenty-five  in 
Berkshire,  twenty  of  twenty-two  in  Essex, 
seventeen  of  twenty-three  in  Franklin, 
thirteen  of  sixteen  in  Hampden,  eighteen 
of  twenty-one  in  Hampshire,  thirty -five 
of  forty-one  in  Middlesex,  seventeen  of 
nnieteen  in  Norfolk,  sixteen  of  seventeen 
in  Plymouth,  forty-four  of  forty-nine  in 
Worcester,  two  hundred  and  thirty  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  all  must 
have  supported  the  grammar  schools. 
By  the  change  of  a  single  word,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  towns 
were  exempted  from  obligations  which 
some  of  them  had  borne  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  free  and  open  path 
to  the  university  was  closed  to  the  boys 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  towns,  and  for 
many  of  them  it  has  only  recently  been 
opened. 

Another  significant  fact  about  this  law, 
as  indeed  of  the  earlier  laws,  is  that  all 
which  seems  new  is  only  an  embodiment 
of  sentiments  and  practices  which  have 
already  become  popular.  All  the  princi- 
pal towns  had  established  schools  before 
the  law  of  1647  made  them  compulsory. 
Towns  had  been  forming  districts  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  They  had  been 
employing  women  to  teach  for  a  longer 
time.  They  had  been  providing  free 
primary  schools,  and  they  had  been 
choosing  committees  for  school  purposes, 
regularly  or  periodically,  through  all  their 
history;  and  they  had  been  teaching  all 
the  branches  now  required.  The  new 
law  only  legalized  existing  practices. 
The  school  system  had  been  developed 
by  the  people  freely,  and  not  under  the 
stress  of  legal  enactments.  Here  is  the 
essence  of  government  by  the  people, 
and  no  better  illustration  of  it  can  be 
found  in  all  our  history. 
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However  the  dominant  Calvinistic  theol- 
ogy of  Puritan  Massachusetts  may  have 
theorized  concerning  "  fixed  fate  and  fore- 
knowledge absolute,"  practically  it  recog- 
nized in  every  village  community  a  free 
moral  agent,  acting  out  its  own  volitions 
and  drawing  upon  itself  the  consequences 
of  its  own  freedom.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
individuality  so  characteristic  of  Massa- 
chusetts towns :  some  open  to  new 
influences,  looking  always  toward  the 
east,  ready  to  welcome  the  rising  sun, 
generous  in  sentiment  and  in  provision, 
always  in  the  van  of  social  progress; 
others  narrow,  petty,  parsimonious,  burn- 
ing incense  to  the  past  rather  than  offer- 
ing sacrifices  to  the  future,  not  because 
they  reverenced  the  past  so  much,  but 
because  incense  is  cheaper  than  oxen 
and  sheep,  or  libations  of  wine  and  oil. 

It  is  in  these  towns  that  popular  gov- 
ernment is  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Here  public  opinion  is  proved  to  be  not 
always  the  best  judge  of  public  interest, 
and  public  sentiment  not  always  to  tend 
to  conserve  or  promote  the  public  good. 
Where  ignorance  and  selfishness  dom- 
inate, institutions  suffer,  and  thousands  of 
children  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
defrauded  of  the  best  part  of  their  in- 
heritance from  the  fathers  by  the  narrow 
selfishness  of  the  communities  into  which 
it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  born. 

While  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1789  were  but  sanctions  of  exist- 
ing practices,  and  have  been  modified  by 
subsequent  legislation,  the  law  contained 
one  section  wholly  new  in  its  letter,  but 
focusing  in  itself  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Reformation  period,  and  gleaming  still 
out  of  the  dulness  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

"  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

"  SECT.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent, professor?,  and  tutors  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge  and  of  the  several  colleges,  of  all 
preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of  all 
other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  en- 


deavors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard 
to  truth;  love  of  their  country,  kumanity,  and 
universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance; 
and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament 
of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a 
republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency 
of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and 
perfect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their 
future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

These  men  who  had  just  fought  through 
to  a  triumphant  issue  the  battle  for  civil 
liberty  and  the  right  of  self-government, 
who  had  enthroned  the  people,  were  not 
intoxicated  by  their  success.  They 
knew  that  a  corrupt  and  wicked  king 
might  hold  his  power  indefinitely,  but  not 
so  a  corrupt  and  wicked  people.  So  they 
would  build  about  their  infant  Republic 
bulwarks  of  personal  integrity  and  virtue, 
that  thus  the  public  weal  might  be  con- 
served. Entering  upon  the  new  era  of 
national  and  State  history,  they  set  as  a 
corner-stone  of  their  educational  system 
the  declaration  that  what  men  are  more 
than  what  they  know  or  what  they  have, 
determines  the  perpetuity  of  nations. 
Here  is  the  reply  to  all  charges  against 
the  public  schools,  —  that  their  influence 
does  not  make  for  righteousness.  There 
rests  upon  every  instructor  of  youth  an 
obligation  as  solemn  as  can  be  placed  by 
human  authority  upon  any  person,  to  use 
his  opportunity  to  make  virtuous  men 
and  women ;  whatever  else  he  may  do  or 
leave  undone,  he  cannot  shift  or  evade 
this  responsibility.  In  place  of  the  cate- 
chisms and  creeds  of  the  earlier  days, 
Massachusetts  has  put  the  example  and 
precepts  of  the  instructors  of  her  youth 
as  her  chosen  means  of  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 
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By  Helen  M.    Winslow. 


,F  the  coming  generation  reaches 
manhood  and  womanhood  with 
a  higher  respect  for  all  labor 
that  is  honorable  and  worthy 
in  its  ends,  if  it  proves  to  be 
more  accurate  and  careful  in 
its  judgments  and  methods  of 
thought,  and  if  it  shows  a 
stricter  moral  sense  and  less 
slipshod  habits  than  those  of  the  last  half- 
century,  many  may  say  that  the  change 
is  to  be  attributed  to  better  preaching, 
to  the  more  liberal  tendencies  of  religious 


schools.  "  Give  me  the  nation's  schools," 
said  a  famous  general,  ""and  I  care  not 
who  trains  her  armies."  And  |Emerson 
says,  "We  must  have  a  basis  for  our 
higher  accomplishments  in  the  work  of 
our  hands. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time 
when  the  ability  to  learn  the  printed 
page,  to  commit  to  memory,  was  the 
great  and  almost  sole  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. The  child  who  could  not  readily 
do  this  was  counted  a  stupid  creature, 
with  little  promise  for  the  future.     Some 


thought,  to  the  broader  conditions  of  our 
modern  life.  But  the  one  thing  which 
above  all  others  is  affecting  the  rising 
generation  is  the  improvement  in  our 
methods  of  education ;  and  in  this  I  be- 
lieve nothing  to  be  more  important  than 
the  new  industrial  features  in  our  public 
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of  us,  later  in  life,  found  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  the  stubborn  fact  that  the 
"dunce"  of  our  school-days  proved  a  far 
more  successful  man  in  the  world  than 
the  brilliant  prodigy  of  the  class. 

The  industrial  features  in  our  schools 
are    answering    the    questions    that    rose 
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when  first  we  realized  that  some  of  our 
ablest  business  men,  our  greatest  generals, 
our  captains  of  industry,  were  what  we 
called  "  poor  scholars."  They  are  prov- 
ing that  the  true  education  is  one  which 


At  the  Cutting  Table. 

not  only  develops  the  memory  and  in- 
tellect, but  which  educates  as  well  the 
hand,  the  eye,  the  faculty  of  observation  ; 
which  takes  cognizance,  in  short,  of  every 
power  of  the  child-mind,  and  develops, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sound  and  healthful 
body. 

This  is  the  cause  and  purpose  of  the 
sewing,  the  cooking,  and  the  wood-work- 
ing, which  have  been  added  to  the  work 
of  our  public  schools.  That  these  fulfil 
their  purpose  in  all  cases,  much  less  that 
they  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency,  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts 
would  not  claim ;  but  that  they  are  surely 
if  slowly  accomplishing  the  thing  they 
have  undertaken  to  do,  that  they  are 
evolving  a  better  system  of  education  and 
sending  out  a  brighter  set  of  graduates 
from  our  schools,  most  of  us,  I  think,  who 
have  been  careful  observers,  do  profoundly 
believe. 

After  the  period  when  our  grandmoth- 
ers, in  the  schools,  worked  "  samplers," 
covered  with  ornate  alphabets,  the  digits 
in  hardly  recognizable  shapes,  and  trees, 
animals,  and  supposably  human  figures, 
unlike  any  ever  attempted  by  the  Creator, 
sewing  as  a  feature  in  the  schools  was  dis- 


carded, and  instruction  confined  to  text- 
books and  to  memory  methods. 

Boston  was  the  first  to  correct  this 
mistake.  As  early  as  1820  a  primary 
teacher  reported  that  in  one  quarter,  by 
her  class  of  twenty-six  girls, 
there  were  made  "  thirty 
shirts,  twelve  pairs  of  sheets, 
six  pairs  of  pillow-cases, 
twenty-six  handkerchiefs, 
eight  cravats,  ten  infants' 
frocks,  five  coarse  bags,  four 
dozen  towels,  four  pairs  of 
socks,  and  three  pairs  of  mit- 
tens." This,  however,  was 
but  a  single  and  spasmodic 
instance.  Sewing  was  not 
generally  practised  in  the 
schools.  In  May,  1835,  the 
ladies  of  the  Seamen's  Aid 
Society  sent  in  a  petition  to 
the  School  Board  praying 
that  needlework  might  be 
taught  to  girls  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.  Some  time 
the  next  August  the  petition  was  acted 
upon,  and  permission  granted  to  have 
sewing  taught  these  girls  by  their  regular 
teachers,  one  hour  of  every  afternoon 
between  April  and  November.  An 
effort  was  made  in  1839  to  introduce 
sewing  and  knitting  into  the  primary 
schools,  but  nothing  official  was  done  in 
regard  to  it.  It  was  not  until  1854  that 
public  sentiment  was  roused  to  any  de- 
gree on  this  question.  In  that  year  3,947 
women  of  Boston  presented  a  petition, 
asking  for  sewing  as  an  established  branch 
of  study  in  all  the  grammar  schools.  In 
view  of  the  present  outlay  for  materials 
and  special  teachers,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  while  the  School  Board  granted 
this  monster  petition,  the  sub-committee 
of  each  school  was  limited  to  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  a  year  for  sewing  materials, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  sewing 
were  placed  at  figures  ranging  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Even  this  modest  appropriation  was 
looked  upon  by  the  conservatives  as  an 
injudicious  and  extravagant  outlay,  inas- 
much as  sewing,  they  said,  was  not  a 
proper  adjunct  to  the  schools.  Some  of 
the  masters    made    strenuous    objections 
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to  having  it  put  into  their  schools  at 
all,  and  a  large  majority  were  indiffer- 
ent or  unfavorable  to  the  innovation ; 
so  that  the  following  year  the  district 
committees  were  given  power  to  dis- 
continue the  sewing  classes  at  their 
discretion. 

Under  these  loose  and  incompetent 
provisions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  sewing 
schools  languished,  or  that  no  practical  re- 
sults followed.  The  art  was  not  popular, 
and  the  masters,  nearly  to  a  man,  opposed 
any  further  introduction  of  what  seemed 
to  them  a  foolish  experiment. 

At  this  juncture  an  apostle  rose  and 
proved  that  sewing  could  be  made  a  suc- 
cessful branch  of  his  school.  Mr.  Robert 
Swan,  the  master  of  the  Winthrop  School, 
had  seen  the  half-hearted  way  in  which 
sewing  was  being  taught,  and  was  not 
himself  at  first  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
sewing  school.  It  was  left  for  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  who  has  always  kept  watch 
over  Boston  school  children,  and  has 
come  foward  whenever  time  and  money 
were  needed  for  difficult  and  costly  ex- 
periments in  their  interests,  to  rescue 
sewing  from  the  unfortunate  place  it 
occupied  in  the  schools.  This  was  in 
1865.  She  saw  Mr.  Swan  and  talked 
with  him.     Catching  her  enthusiasm,  he 
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An   Exhibition   of  Sewing  at  the  Winthrop  Schoc 

agreed  to  furnish  a  class  of  girls  to  be 
instructed  in  advanced  needlework,  she 
offering  to  pay  all  expenses  for  materials 
and  teachers.   The  School  Board  accepted 


Robert  Swan,    Master  of  the  Winthrop  School, 

Mrs.  Hemenway's  offer,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  faithfully  made.  A  good  dress- 
maker and  a  seamstress  were  sent  to  the 
Winthrop  School  once  a  week,  and  the 
girls  took  hold  of  the  matter  with  a  vigor 
and  interest  hitherto  unknown.  For  the 
first  time  the  teachers  realized  that  a  girl 
who  was  not  bright  at  her  lessons  was  not 
necessarily  a  dunce.  "Dull" 
girls  often  proved  as  capa- 
ble with  the  needle  as  the 
girls  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  class ;  and  when  all 
graduated  together,  these 
girls  were  often  much  better 
equipped  for  the  battle  of 
life  than  those  whose  sole 
expertness  was  with  their 
books. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  thoroughly 
converted  me,"  said  Mr.  Swan, 
who  is  still  the  beloved  master  of 
the  Winthrop  School,  and  the 
oldest  teacher  in  Boston.  "  It 
was  the  fact  that  my  brightest 
scholars,  months  after  they  grad- 
uated, used  to  come  to  me  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  complaining 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
situations  as  bookkeepers  or  cash- 
iers or  clerks,  and  despising  their  classmates  who, 
as  soon  as  they  graduated,  had  begun  to  earn  a 
good  living  as  dressmakers  and  seamstresses.  It 
was  when  I  saw  girls  who  had  come  to  me  as 
the  roughest  girls  on  their  streets,  having  taken 
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a  thorough  course  in  dressmaking  in  my  school, 
go  forth  and  not  only  support  but  elevate 
whole  families  by  the  practice  of  that  art. 
Then  I  began  to  say  to  myself  that  any  system 
of  education  that  gives  the  girl  false  ideas  of  life 
and  causes  her  to  despise  her  parents  and  any 
honest  calling,  —  which  trains  only  in  books, 
neglecting  the  practical  side  of  the  child's  future, 
neglecting  to  develop  the  child's  many-sided 
mind  in  every  possible  way,  —  is  a  false  system 
of  education.     Then  I  became  converted." 

After  a  trial  of  several  years  at  the 
Winthrop  School,  the  work  was  surren- 
dered to  the  city,  and  the  School  Board, 
realizing  at  last  what  might  be  done  in 
this  way,  resolved  to  give  the  Winthrop 
School  for  girls  a  special  place  in  respect 
to  sewing  ;  and  in  1873  a  teacher  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  give  her  whole 
time  to  the  work,  extending  the  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  school,  and  teaching 
the  most  advanced  clases  to  cut  and  fit 
their  own  dresses.  Miss  Isabel  Cum- 
mings  was  put  in  charge,  and  was  the 
first  regular  sewing  teacher  employed  by 
the  city,  occupying  a  position  which  she 
still  fills  after  twenty  years  of  faithful 
service.  To-day  one  may  visit  the  Win- 
throp School  and  see  this  teacher  with  a 
bright  and  interested  class  busily  working 
with  needless,  taking  stitches  that  would 
shame  many  an  older  woman  ;  and  by  and 
by  Miss  Cummings  will  show  you  a  child's 
dress,  or  a  boy's  suit,  marvellously  made 


very  successfully  carried  on  there.  Other 
schools  awoke  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  but  after  sewing  was  established 
in  all  the  girls'  schools  it  went  on  rather 
languidly,  until  the  general  interest  in 
industrial  education  drew  attention  to 
this  particular  branch.  To-day  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  master  willing  to 
remove  sewing  from  his  school.  The 
following  is  the  regulation  which  was 
finally  adopted  in  1876,  after  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  had  been  passed  author- 
izing the  teaching  of  sewing  :  — 

"Sec  235.  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  sewing 
twice  a  week,  for  one  hour  at  a  time,  to  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of  girls  in  the  grammar 
schools,  and  such  instruction  may  be  extended 
into  other  classes  by  the  board  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Sewing  and  the 
Division  Committee  of  the  school  where  such  ex- 
tension is  proposed,"  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  good  results  of  the  sewing  classes 
began  to  be  appreciated,  the  public  mind 
was  better  fitted  for  new  developments 
in  industrial  training.  It  was  in  1880  that 
the  first  experiments  in  cooking  were  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  The  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy  fur- 
nished the  money  necessary  to  defray  the 
first  expenses,  and  the  lessons  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  ladies  connected 
with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation.     Here    again    the    Winthrop 


"In   dresses  made  by  themselves  in  school. 


"  by  hand,"  and  tell  you  with  a  just  pride 
that  some  girl  of  thirteen  made  it. 

Mr.  Hardon,  of  the  Shurtleff  School, 
was  the  next  master  to  take  a  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  the  sewing  classes,  when 
a  complete  reform  was  instituted  in  his 
school,  and  sewing  has  ever  since  been 


School  was  called  upon  to  stand  as  a  test 
case.  Twelve  of  the  best  girls  in  that 
school  were  sent  over  to  the  kitchen  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
on  Warrenton  Street,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, to  take  the  first  lesson.  The  result 
was  most  satisfactory ;  and  at  the  end  of 
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the  course  of  twelve  lessons  a  dinner  was 
given  in  the  kitchen,  each  dish  having 
been  prepared  by  the  girls,  at  their  own 
homes,  and  brought  in.  Mr.  Swan  and 
the  ladies  interested  partook  of  the  din- 
ner, and  were  fully   satisfied  with  regard 


was    phenomenal.     At  the  reopening  of 
the  schools  in  the  autumn,  Mrs.  Hemen 
way  was  granted  full  permission  to  con- 
tinue the  benefaction  in  connection   with 
the  public   schools,   and  then  was  estab 
lished  "Boston  School  Kitchen,"  number 


A   Cooking  Class. 


to  the  importance  of  cooking  as  a  branch 
of  public-school  instruction. 

In  the  spring  of  1 88 1 ,  another  class  from 
the  Winthrop  School  was  taught  in  the 
same  place.  The  next  year  the  experi- 
ment was  made  of  charging  a  small  tuition 
fee,  and  the  class  did  not  succeed  so  well. 
In  1883  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  to  increase  the  interest  in 
the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School, 
—  about  whose  excellent  work  at  the 
North  End  a  whole  article  might  well  be 
written,  —  and  the  daring  plan  was  sug- 
gested, of  establishing  central  kitchens  for 
the  public  schools  throughout    the    city. 

Again  Mrs.  Hemenway  came  to  the  front, 
in  1 885 ,  when  she  established  the  Vacation 
School  in  the  Tennyson  Street  School- 
house.  Into  the  arrangements  of  the 
kitchen  everything  that  money  could  buy 
or  ingenuity  suggest  was  put ;  and  again 
the  Winthrop  School  girls  were  taken  as 
pupils.     The  success  of  this  experiment 


one,  the  first  in  the  city,  the  first  in 
the  country,  excepting  only  the  North 
Bennett  Street  Kitchen,  which  was  started 
about  the  same  time,  and  supported  by 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay.  Pupils  were  taught 
there  from  the  Everett  School,  the  Frank- 
lin, the  Hyde,  the  Winthrop,  and  a  few 
even  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
Deaf-Mutes,  in  ten  classes  of  fifteen  each. 
This  kitchen  was  supported  by  Mrs. 
Hemenway  for  three  years.  At  first  each 
scholar  cooked,  alone,  every  dish  accord- 
ing to  the  programme,  and  by  paying  the 
cost  of  the  materials  was  alloved  to  take 
home  the  product  of  her  lesson.  Skilled 
cookery  was  thus  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced into  many  a  poor  home,  and  a  new- 
order  of  living  brought  under  the  notice 
of  many  a  family.  The  children  were  re- 
quired to  cook  the  same  dishes  at  home, 
and  report  results.  During  six  years,  1 ,600 
girls  from  this  kitchen  cooked  at  home 
152,621  dishes  of  good  wholesome  food. 
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What  more  practical  education  could  be 
taught  these  girls,  and  disseminated  among 
the  people  through  them? 

Public-spirited  citizens  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  believing  in  this  new  departure,  con- 
tributed the  means  for  a  school  kitchen  of 


Edwin   P.  Seaver, 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE    BOSTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

their  own,  and  having  established  it  ten- 
dered it  to  the  public  schools  in  that 
vicinity.  Theirs  has  always  been  one  of 
the  best  schools  in  the  city.  Following 
this  example,  school  kitchens  were  opened 
in  Roxbury  and  South  Boston,  and  later 
in  Charlestown,  Allston,  and  East  Boston  ; 
and  finally,  in  1888,  the  city  assumed 
charge  of  all  the  schools,  and  the  cooking 
schools  became  a  regularly  established 
part  of  the  educational  work  of  this  city. 

Since  the  establishment  of  kitchen  No. 
1,  more  than  1,800  pupils  have  taken  the 
course  of  twenty  lessons.  Out  of  this 
number  only  six  have  been  suspended 
for  improper  behavior.  The  same  propor- 
tion exists  at  the  other  kitchens.  The 
fact  is  cited  as  a  hint  regarding  the  hu- 
manizing and  refining  influence  of  this  kind 
of  teaching. 

Any  account  of  the  establishment  of 
this  instruction  in  cooking  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  the  valuable 


services  of  Mr.  James  S.  Murphy,  who 
has  long  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Manual 
Training  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
ception and  establishment  of  the  idea; 
and  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen, 
for  several  years  past  the  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  who  has  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  the  public-school 
boys  and  girls.  Under  the  able  cham- 
pionship of  the  latter,  the  cooking 
schools  have  become  thoroughly  or- 
ganized in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  the  schools  for  wood- 
working have  come  from  feeble  be- 
ginnings to  be  regular  branches  of 
every  school. 

A  course  of  thirty  lessons  in  cook- 
ery is  now  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  second  year,  and 
there  are  fourteen  central  kitchens  so 
located  as  to  accommodate  every 
school. 

If,  as  Professor  James  has  said, 
a  thorough  understanding  of  domestic 
science  and  of  the  value  of  whole- 
some cooking  is  to  do  more  towards 
solving  the  vexed  social  problems 
of  the  age  than  all  the  treatises  on 
political  economy,  the  Boston  public 
schools  certainly  seem  to  be  on  the 
right  track. 

Just  why  all  the  experimenting  in  in- 
dustrial training,  until  it  was  settled  that 
this  had  a  distinct  and  permanent  value, 
should  have  been  done  with  classes  of 
girls  only,  is  not  entirely  clear.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
felt  that  if  sewing  and  cooking  classes 
were  of  both  practical  and  moral  benefit 
for  girls,  some  equivalent  training  should 
be  furnished  the  boys. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  ten  years 
since  a  private  school  was  established  in 
Boston  which  embodied  ideas  then  con- 
sidered almost  wild  in  the  teaching  of 
children.  It  was  there  that  the  belief 
was  first  expressed,  that  wood-working 
should  follow  clay  modelling  and  paper- 
cutting,  which  had  been  employed  as 
educational  factors  in  the  kindergarten. 
Already  the  disciples  of  Froebel  had  be- 
come persuaded  that  their  master's  prin- 
ciples were  not  designed  to  be  limited  to 
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the  kindergarten  alone,  but  should  pene- 
trate the  primary  school,  and  be  carried 
through  the  whole  scheme  of  education. 
The  circumstances  of  this  school  —  the 
Marlborough  Street  School,  established 
and  maintained  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw 
—  made  possible  a  trial  of  the  real  value 
of  some  system  of  wood-working.  In 
1882,  rooms  were  fitted  up  with  tools  and 
benches,  and  wood-working  was  tried 
with  classes  of  children,  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  years  of  age.  "Carpentry"  they 
called  it  in  the  school  curriculum ;  but  it 
was  manual  training,  pure  and  simple. 
The  kindergarten  methods  were  kept  in 
sight,  and  the  experiment  was  a  success, 
so  far  as  keeping  the  children  happy,  con- 
tented, patient,  and  persevering,  and  im- 
proving them  in  accuracy. 

It  is  now  about  six  years  since  a 
Swedish  gentleman,  Gustaf  Larsson, 
came  to  Boston  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  awakening  interest  in  the 
Swedish  Sloyd.  He  found  the  in- 
terest already  here ;  for  certain  of 
our  prominent  educators  were  eagerly 
watching  the  results  from  the  famous 
Sloyd  School  at  Naas. 

Not  only  in  the  Marlborough  Street 
School,  but  in  the  North  Bennett 
Street  Industrial  School,  had  Mrs. 
Shaw  established  schools  of  carpentry. 
These  were  private  schools,  it  is 
true;  but,  in  1885,  an  order  was 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training  granting  permission  to  pupils 
from  the  public  schools  to  accept  the 
offer  from  the  generous  patron,  and 
receive  manual  training  at  the  latter 
place,  and  classes  of  boys  from  the 
Eliot  School  and  from  four  Somer- 
ville  schools  immediately  set  to  work 
there  under  Mr.  Lars  Eriksson,  a 
Swede.  Many  of  the  manual  train- 
ing movements  in  various  suburbs  of 
Boston,  and  in  other  New  England 
cities,  owe  their  first  impulse  and 
their  first  definite  establishment  to 
the  North  Bennett  Street  School. 

When  Mr.  Larsson,  the  first  graduate 
from  the  Naas  School  to  arrive  in  Boston, 
appeared  here,  he  found  the  ground  ready 
for  the  good  seed  which  he  proposed  to 
sow.  He  found,  also,  that  the  same  gen- 
erous woman,  who  had  already  instituted 


schools  of  carpentry,  was  ready  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  aid  him.  'I  hrough 
her  means,  Mr.  Larsson  was  enabled  to 
open  the  Sloyd  School  in  Warrenton 
Street,  which  is  used  both  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  boys  from  the  Brimmer  S(  hool, 
and  for  normal  classes  of  both  sexes. 
From  this  school  have  since  gone  out 
several  teachers,  —  one  to  the  Lyman 
School  in  East  Boston,  another  to  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  others  to  take  charge  of  the  many 
classes  in  Sloyd,  which  are  being  taught 
among  the  different  schools  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  these  three  Sloyd 
schools,  Mrs.  Shaw  also  established  and 
maintained  one  at  the  Comins  School 
in  Roxbury,  and  Mrs.  Hemenway  opened 
one  at  the  Rice  School.  At  each  of 
these  the  teachers  have  been  allowed,  at 
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different  times,  to  train  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  and  to  work  on  their  own  plan, 
modelled  after  the  Naas  system  ;  for  it  is 
a  recognized  fact,  as  even  Herr  Salomon 
says,  that,  "  while  the  principles  of  Sloyd 
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are  uniform  everywhere,  the  expression 
of  them  varies":  and  that  "it  is  quite 
possible  to  employ  the  Sloyd  principles 
and  maintain  their  high  educational  value 


Pupils  in  Sloyd. 

without  being  confined  to  the  Naas 
system ;  just  as  it  is  also  possible  to  con- 
fine one's  self  strictly  to  Nails  methods 
and  neglect  the  real  principles."  It 
depends  upon  the  teacher  whether  the 
work  degenerates  into  mere  mechanical 
training,  or  whether  the  other  and  higher 
ends  —  the  cultivation  of  creative  imagi- 
nation, the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  will  —  are  kept 
steadily  in  view.  "  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Sloyd  School,"  some  one  has  said  aptly, 
"  to  make,  not  the  box,  but  the  boy." 

Each  of  these  schools  has  shown 
already  excellent  results.  In  each  the 
list  of  Swedish  models  has  been  modified 
to  suit  the  needs  of  American  children ; 
but  in  all  the  chief  end  of  Sloyd  is  kept 
in  view,  and  in  all  the  Sloyd  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  instilling  a  taste  for  work 
and  respect  for  manual  labor ;  of  devel- 
oping order,  cleanliness,  exactness,  and 
economy ;  of  cultivating  patience  and 
perseverance ;  of  promoting  the  power 
of  concentration  ;  of  training  the  percep- 
tive, inventive,  and  constructive  faculties, 
and  of  cultivating  the  aesthetic  sense. 
Certainly,  these  are  moral  ends  which 
must  commend  themselves  even  to  the 
superficial  student  of  education. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  Sloyd, 
urged  by  its  advocates,  is,  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  true  way  to  carry  forward  the 
Froebel    idea.     By   keeping  up  and  de- 


veloping the  work  of  paper-cutting  and 
pasteboard  work  in  the  primary  schools, 
the  kindergarten  is  carried,  with  some 
degree  of  consecutiveness,  up  to  the 
grammar  schools ;  and 
here  the  Sloyd  classes, 
especially  such  as  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  make 
their  own  working 
drawings,  develop  the 
idea  further,  keeping 
the  principles  of  Froe- 
bel  steadily  to  the 
front. 

It  is  not  claimed  that 
Sloyd  classes,  as  they 
exist  to-day,  are  per- 
fect models  of  their 
kind,  much  less  that 
they  soke  the  whole 
problem  of  manual 
training ;  but  only  that,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  they  do  well  serve  their  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Training, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Boston  School 
Board,  together  with  Superintendent  Sea- 
ver,  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in 
this  subject,  are  continually  looking  for 
new  light  upon  it.  Last  summer,  the 
Sloyd  schools  were  turned  over  to  the 
city,  although  private  generosity  is  still 
doing  a  great  deal  in  this  direction.  Im- 
portant changes  will  doubtless  be  made 
as  the  work  enlarges. 

A  review  of  this  subject  would  not  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School,  which  opened 
its  doors  in  September  of  this  year  to  all 
boys  who  are  graduates  of  our  grammar 
schools.  A  substantial  building  has  been 
erected,  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  appliances  and  instru- 
ments, and  the  attendance  on  the  first 
day  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
its  friends.  The  school  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  is  intended  to  give  to  its  stu- 
dents the  training  necessary  to  success 
in  mechanical  pursuits,  as  the  Latin 
School  trains  the  boys  for  college,  and 
the  High  School  for  the  business  world. 
It  is  situated  on  Belvidere  and  Dalton 
Streets,  and  cost  $100,000.  It  will  ac- 
commodate from  300  to  380  pupils,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
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Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  for 
the  pioneer  services  of  Mrs.  Hemenway 
and  Mrs.  Shaw,  in  a  survey  like  the 
present  of  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  industrial  training  in  the 
Boston  schools.  Experiments  are  costly, 
and  the  results  sometimes  very  doubt- 
ful. The  public-school  officials  have  not 
always  felt  warranted  to  venture  on  new 
paths  which  required  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  moneys  intrusted  to  their 
care.  Here  the  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  of  these  two  noble  women  have 
been  invaluable ;  and  they  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  friends  of  our 
Boston  schools. 

This  paper  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
The  improvement  and  extension  of  public- 
school  instruction  in  Boston,  from  time 
to  time,  would  make  the  subject  of  a 
long  history.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  most  conspicuous  chapters  would 
be  those  describing  the  introduction  of 
sewing,  cooking,  and  physical  training 
through  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way, and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the 
kindergartens,  supported  for  many  years 
by  Mrs.  Shaw ;  while  in  the  founding  of 
schools  of  wood-working,  these  women  — 


especially  Mrs.  Shaw  —  have  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  the  material.  Into 
the  subject  of  physical  training  in  the 
Boston  schools  I  do  not  here  enter  at  all. 
That  is  a  very  large  subject,  entitled  to 
treatment  by  itself  in  the  New  England 
Magazine;  and  in  this  field  also,  Mrs. 
Hemenway  has  been  the  great  leader. 
To  the  general  subject  of  manual  training 
it  is  impossible,  too,  to  devote  more  than 
the  one  brief  allusion  above ;  but  special 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  England  Magazine  has  already 
been  announced.  These  women  were 
among  the  first  to  see  that  manual  train- 
ing should  be  lifted  above  the  mere  pro- 
cesses by  which  boys  and  girls  may  be 
trained  to  get  an  honest  living,  into  the 
region  of  pure  education.  By  realizing 
that  the  children  of  the  rich  need  it  as 
much  as  the  children  of  the  poor,  they 
struck  the  true  key-note.  "  There  is  an 
education  in  the  hammer  handle,"  says 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  and  the  prin- 
ciple holds  true  with  the  needle  and  the 
spoon;  "when  the  boy  grasps  it  in  his 
hand,  no  matter  whether  he  hits  the  nail 
or  not,  he  is  going  to  get  hold  of  that 
education." 


TO  THE  MAN. 

By  William  P.  McKenzie. 


THE  woman  whom  thy  heart  may  safely  trust 
Awaiteth  thee,  if  but  thy  heart  be  pure ; 
Thou  mayest  then  thy  loneliness  endure, 
Watch  thy  ambitions  bloom,  or  the  storm-gust 
Scatter  their  useless  petals  with  the  dust ; 

Fame's  fruit  will  not  entice  thee,  nor  the  lure 
Of  fortune's  banquet-house,  —  thou  wilt  be  sure 
Love  satisfies,  though-  giving  but  a  crust. 

True  heart,  be  tender,  but  be  strong,  and  wait 
Through  years  which  ripen  thee  for  that  glad  day 
When  she  will  come  and  take  thy  hand,  at  last ; 
Then  for  a  moment  shall  the  Book  of  Fate 
Flash  open,  that  thy  heart  may  trace  the  way 
Love  guided  thee  to  her  through  all  the  past. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  of  the  Construc- 
tion Department  of  the  World's  Fair  has  pro- 
posed that  when  the  Fair  is  over,  the  buildings, 
instead  of  being  removed  by  the  carpenters  in 
the  ordinary,  prosaic,  piecemeal  fashion,  shall, 
one  by  one,  have  the  torch  applied  to  them  and 
disappear  in  flames.  We  understand  that  this 
method  of  clearing  the  ground  has  been  defended 
even  on  economic  principles.  So  many  people, 
it  is  urged,  would  pay  to  witness  the  spectacle  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  "  White  City,"'  that  the 
receipts  would  be  larger  than  from  the  sale  of 
the  iron  and  lumber  piled  up  by  the  carpenters. 
This  is  incredible;  and  were  it  not,  Chicago 
has  had  too  serious  experiences  with  fire  to  risk 
the  experiment  of  setting  any  one  of  these  great 
buildings  in  flame  with  the  chance  of  a  breeze 
blowing  toward  the  city.  But  when  this  has  been 
said,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  in 
the  suggestion,  whether  ever  seriously  made  or 
not,  which  commends  it  to  the  imagination. 
There  has  never  been  in  America  —  one  is  tempted 
to  risk  the  extravagance  of  saying  there  has 
never  been  in  the  world  —  a  spectacle  so  im- 
posing as  that  of  this  wonderful  group  of  build- 
ings at  Chicago.  The  buildings  rose  as  if  by 
magic  in  grounds  equally  enchanted,  few  people 
divining  what  a  dream  of  beauty  had  been 
dreamed  by  the  great  body  of  architects  and 
gardeners  working  together  with  such  harmony 
and  energy;  and  all  the  year  our  wonder  has 
grown  at  the  originality  and  ingenuity  and  bold- 
ness of  these  miracle  workers,  who  have  put 
Prospero  and  every  chapter  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  to  blush.  It  is  with  melancholy  that 
one  looks  down  upon  it  all  from  one  of  the  high 
places,  in  the  autumn  sun,  and  thinks  that  to- 
morrow it  must  all  disappear;  and  one  feels  that 
the  poetic  demands  would  be  better  met  if  it 
could  go  suddenly  in  flame,  ending  in  one  great 
transformation  scene,  than  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses. 

Go  as  it  may,  the  White  City  has  given  us  great 
delight  and  taught  us  great  lessons.  It  has  been 
more  useful  and  eloquent  than  anything  which  it 
has  housed.  This  is  the  unique  and  remarkable 
thing  about  the  Columbian  Exposition,  —  that  its 
interest  has  centred  in  what  was  outside  rather 
than  what  was  inside.  Men  went  to  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia  to  see  the  exhibits. 
The  architects  there  aimed  at  little  more  than 
covering  the  displays  effectively;  and  one  can 
hardly  remember,  and  it  is  not  important  to 
remember,  the  architectural  features.  There  has 
been  no  exposition  where  the  displays  have  been 
so  varied  or  important  as  at  Chicago;  but  it  was 
quickly  found  that  these  had  the  second  place  in 
men's  interest,  and  not  the  first.  Even  the  artist 
found  less  instruction  and  delight  in  the  art 
galleries  than  on  the  Wooded  Island  and  in  the 
Court  of  Honor.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is 
a  greater  work  of  art,  a  more  impressive  spectacle, 
a  more  beautiful  and  important  thing,  than,  any 
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part  of  it.  And  this  is  something  to  be  pro- 
foundly grateful  for.  This  is  the  greatest  service 
which  the  Exposition  could  possibly  render  to 
America  at  this  time.  The  time  had  come  when 
Ave  needed  above  almost  all  else  some  great 
lesson  in  beauty;  and  the  lesson  has  been  given 
us  in  a  broader  and  completer  way  than  we  could 
have  expected  or  could  have  ventured  to  ask. 
The  good  fortune  by  which  good  taste,  and  the 
right  kind  of  good  taste,  came  into  control  of 
this  Chicago  Exposition,  where  there  was  reason 
enough  to  dread  confusion  and  much  ugliness,  is 
something  notable.  From  first  to  last  we  have 
seen,  in  the  men  chosen  to  lay  out  the  grounds 
and  build  the  buildings,  and  in  the  methods  they 
have  followed,  just  what  gives  greatest  ground  for 
gratitude  and  hope  to  whoever  has  at  heart  the 
future  of  art  and  beautiful  life  in  America.  Here 
were  not  only  buildings  of  wonderful  beauty  and 
grandeur,  but  these  have  been  grouped  so  im- 
pressively, and  sculpture  and  painting  have  been 
called  in  so  generously  and  correctly  for  decora- 
tive ends,  that  the  result  can  be  nothing  short  of 
a  revolution  in  American  architecture  and  in  the 
laying  out  of  our  American  cities.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  find  fault,  upon  the  finest  and 
severest  principles,  with  much  in  the  details  of 
these  buildings  and  their  decoration;  but  such 
criticism  is  almost  all  silenced  in  the  thought  of 
the  transitory  end  and  aim  of  the  work;  and  were 
ten  times  as  much  criticism  possible,  we  could 
recognize  no  less  that  the  effect  of  this  stupendous 
effort,  drawing  upon  all  the  arts  to  work  together 
as  they  ought  to  work  for  a  general  effect,  must 
be  to  encourage  and  impel  our  artists  to  bolder, 
broader,  and  vastly  more  ambitious  undertakings 
than  they  have  heretofore  deemed  possible  in 
America.  Our  people  have  especially  been  taught 
by  the  White  City  the  true  decorative  function  of 
sculpture  in  a  way  that  should  open  to  our  sculp- 
tors at  this  juncture  a  new  and  great  career;  and 
all  of  us  who  have  wandered  about  these  classic 
courts,  lounged  on  the  bridges,  and  floated  upon 
the  lagoons,  have  felt  with  a  new  force  the  won- 
der which  some  of  us  have  felt  so  deeply  so  many 
times  before,  that,  with  such  beauty  possible, 
such  ugliness  as  dominates  most  of  our  cities 
should  be  permitted.  Is  not  everybody  shocked, 
we  wonder,  who  leaves  this  city  of  beauty,  so  soon 
to  be  destroyed,  for  the  city  outside,  which  is 
going  to  stay,  which,  with  so  many  isolated  points 
of  beauty  in  it,  is  everywhere  disfigured  by  such 
ugliness  and  squalor  and  pretension  and  mon- 
strosity ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  our  real  cities,  the 
cities  in  which  we  live  day  after  day,  the  cities 
in  which  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  is  it  not  possible  that  these 
should  be  beautiful  too?  Is  beauty  only  for  the 
thing  of  a  summer,  only  for  the  theatre,  and  not 
for  real  life?  Why  not  have  a  Board  of  Beauty 
in  our  real  cities,  why  not  give  the  artist  prece- 
dence there  also,  instead  of  the  fool,  why  not  a 
Board  of  Beautv  as  well  as  a  Board  of  Health? 
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Where  had  the  White  City  been,  had  each  huck- 
ster from  New  York  or  New  South  Wales  been 
allowed  to  set  up  his  own  booth  where  he  pleased 
and  as  he  pleased,  or  had  each  architect  gone  to 
work  on  his  own  account,  with  no  conference 
with  his  fellows?  If  we  would  ask  ourselves 
these  questions  to  some  purpose,  if  Boston  and 
New  York  and  Chicago  would  learn  from  the 
White  City  the  real  secret  of  her  beauty,  then  the 
year's  spectacle  would  be  indeed  beneficent,  and 
we  could  watch  its  vanishing  serenely,  whether  it 
be  with  the  rattle  of  the  hammer  or  in  the  silent 

flame.  „. 

*  * 

The  story  of  the  regicides  in  New  England, 
retold  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  tragical  chapters  in  our 
history.  Ilad  this  story  been  told  twenty  years 
ago,  there  would  have  found  prominent  place  in 
it  an  episode  the  most  romantic  and  thrilling  in 
the  whole  chapter,  which  in  the  narrative  just 
given  did  not  even  find  mention.  This  episode 
concerned  the  mysterious  appearance  of  Gen. 
Goffe  at  Hadley,  in  1675,  to  ra^y  the  men  of  the 
town  to  defend  themselves  against  a  sudden  attack 
from  the  Indians.  At  one  time  it  was  an  angel 
from  heaven  who  thus  marshalled  and  fortified 
the  men  of  Hadley  in  their  danger  and  panic; 
then  it  became  agreed  that  the  white-haired 
apparition  was  the  venerable  Goffe,  who  in  1675, 
as  was  discovered,  was  in  secret  refuge,  along 
with  Whalley,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John 
Russell  in  Hadley.  There  are  few  of  us  familiar 
with  New  England  history  who  have  not  been 
thrilled  by  this  dramatic  story,  for  it  has  had 
place  in  almost  all  the  books.  That  it  goes  into 
them  no  longer  is  owing  to  one  of  the  most 
searching  and  acute  pieces  of  criticism  which  has 
been  written  by  any  of  our  historical  scholars  for 
many  a  day.  This  was  by  Mr.  George  Sheldon, 
the  zealous  Deerfield  antiquarian  and  president 
of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association, 
whose  paper  embodying  the  results  of  his  studies 
of  the  subject  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  society  in  1874,  and  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  society's  Proceedings.  The  work  of 
resolving  a  bit  of  accepted  history  into  myth,  and 
of  tracing  the  successive  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  myth,  was  never  more  accurately  or 
thoroughly  done  than  by  Mr.  Sheldon  in  this 
paper.  It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  follow 
him  in  his  investigation. 

The  origin  of  the  famous  story,  which  grew  to 
such  proportions,  appears  to  have  been  the  simple 
statement  by  Increase  Mather,  in  his  history  of 
King  Philip's  war,  that  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1675,  the  people  of  Hadley  were  driven  from  a 
fast-day  service  in  their  church  "  by  a  most  sud- 
den and  violent  alarm,  which  routed  them  the 
whole  day  after."  No  more  for  eighty-seven 
years,  when  in  Governor  Hutchinson's  history 
this  alarm  became  an  attack,  "  which  broke  up 
the  service  and  obliged  the  people  to  spend  the 
day  in  a  very  different  exercise";  —  and  in  a  mar- 
ginal note  Hutchinson  gives  this  anecdote  as 
"  handed  down  through  Gov.  Leverett's  family  "  : 
"The  town  of  Hadley  was  alarmed  by  Indians 
in  1675,  m  the  time  of  public  worship.  The 
people  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.     Suddenly 


a  grave,  elderly  person  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
them.  In  his  mien  and  dress  he  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  people.  He  not  only  encouraged 
them  to  defend  themselves,  hut  put  himself  at 
their  head,  rallied,  instructed,  and  led  them  on  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  who  by  this  means  were 
repulsed.  As  suddenly,  the  deliverer  of  Hadley 
disappeared.  The  people  were  left  in  consterna- 
tion, utterly  unable  to  account  for  this  phenome- 
non. It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  even  able 
to  explain  it."  Hutchinson  himself  does  not 
attempt  to  explain;  but  the  story  here  appears 
well  fledged,  whether  we  are  to  think  of  the  mys- 
terious visitor  as  Goffe  or  as  an  angel.  President 
Stiles,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Judges,"  published 
thirty  years  later,  tells  the  story  of  the  battle  and 
the  mysterious  visitor  in  full  and  confident  de- 
tail, saying  that  the  belief  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  an  angel  became  the  common  belief  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  event,  when  it 
became  known  in  Hadley  that  the  two  judges 
had  been  secreted  there,  and  it  was  settled  by 
people  generally  that  the  angel  was  certainly 
Gen.  Goffe.  In  the  "Antiquarian  Researches" 
of  Gen.  Hoyt,  in  1824,  the  assault  has  become 
"  a  dangerous  one,"  and  the  venerable  leader, 
"evincing  much  knowledge  of  military  tactics,"  is 
more  particularly  described,  but  the  date  is  moved 
forward  to  June  12  of  the  next  year,  1676.  Dr. 
Huntington  in  1859,  embodying  the  story  in  his 
bi-centennial  address  at  Hadley,  added  the  word 
of  an  aged  woman  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
who  had  "  heard  that  Goffe  saw  the  Indians  enter- 
ing the  town  from  the  mountains  at  a  distance." 
"As  if,"  comments  Mr.  Sheldon,  "the  subtle 
redman,  who  was  never  seen  till  he  struck  his 
blow,  could  have  been  discovered  coming  over 
the  hills  at  a  distance  like  an  army  with  baggage 
and  banners !  "  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  history  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  with  no  reference  to  his 
authorities,  and  evidently  with  no  authorities  save 
the  foregoing,  but  simply  drawing  on  his  imagi- 
nation for  what  additional  facts  his  fuller  story 
requires,  goes  into  a  most  circumstantial  and 
dramatic  narrative,  concerning  both  the  manner 
of  the  surprise  and  the  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  Goffe,  which  puts  all  preceding  narratives 
to  the  blush.  Sylvester  Judd,  perhaps  the  most 
noted  antiquary  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  best 
known  to  most  of  us  as  the  author  of  "  Mar- 
garet," writing  a  hundred  years  after  Hutchinson 
first  set  the  story  afloat,  can  find  no  new  evidence 
in  support  of  it,  criticises  Stiles,  and  reduces  the 
proportions  of  the  story  as  he  found  it  current, 
without,  however,  calling  in  question  the  fact  of 
the  attack  or  the  appearance  of  Goffe.  But  the 
shrunken  story  was  immediately  restored  to  its 
fullest  dimensions  by  Palfrey,  who,  in  his  "  History 
of  New  England,"  gives  so  vivid  and  detailed  an 
account  of  the  affair  that,  as  Mr.  Sheldon,  who 
quotes  all  of  these  amazing  accounts  in  full,  well 
observes,  "  We  can  almost  see  the  wily  foe  steal- 
ing down  upon  the  quiet  village,  the  confusion 
and  dismay  when  their  savage  war-whoop  burst 
upon  the  astounded  congregation  of  worshippers, 
the  awe-struck  look  but  ready  obedience  of  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  as  the  old  hero,  Goffe,  ap- 
peared among  them  and  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand."    Yet  Dr.  Palfrey  frankly  says  in  a  note 
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that  he  can  find  "no  other  authority  than  Hutch- 
inson.'' Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  in  his  "Regi- 
cides sheltered  in  New  England,"  gives  the  story 
much  as  Palfrey  and  Holland  give  it,  his  only 
references  being  to  Holland,  Huntington,  and 
Scott's  "  Pevril  of  the  Peak."  Finally,  John 
Farmer,  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  giving  as  his  authority  the  Rev. 
Thineas  Cooke,  a  native  of  Hadley,  makes  Goffe, 
in  leading  the  defence  against  the  Indians,  bring 
into  service  an  old  iron  cannon,  sent  to  Hadley 
by  the  government  some  time  before,  but  which 
none  of  the  people  knew  how  to  handle,  and 
load  and  manage  it  to  such  purpose  as  to  shatter 
the  chimney  of  a  house  in  which  the  Indians  had 
taken  refuge,  and  work  such  havoc  generally 
that  they  all  fled  in  terror.  "  Let  us  try  to  im- 
agine," is  Mr.  Sheldon's  comment  here,  "  the 
gentle  savages  considerately  delaying  their  attack 
until  the  confusion  had  subsided,  and  the  silver- 
haired  leader  had  loaded  to  his  mind  this  new 
instrument  for  bush  fighting,  and  then  retreating 
in  a  body  to  a  deserted  house." 

MnSheldon  proceeds  to  show  conclusively,  from 
the  very  exact  records  by  the  contemporary  chron- 
iclers of  the  events  in  Philip's  war,  especially  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  Indian  attack  upon  Hadley,  Sept.  I, 
1675.  Moreover,  at  that  very  time,  Hadley  was 
the  headquarters  of  military  operations  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts,  with  several  companies  of  sol- 
diers there  besides  the  five  hundred  inhabitants ; 
so  that  if  there  had  been  an  attack  it  would  have 
been  easily  repelled;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
such  appearance  as  that  alleged,  of  an  angel  or 
of  Gen.  Goffe,  the  fact  would  have  been  her- 
alded all  over  New  England,  instead  of  waiting 
almost  a  century  for  notice,  and  that  through  the 
traditions  of  the  Leverett  family,  while  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  families  of  Hadley  and  Northamp- 
ton are  all  silent  concerning  it.  Mather's 
reference  to  an  alarm  —  not  an  attack  —  was 
doubtless  to  an  alarm  reaching  Hadley  from  an 
Indian  raid  upon  Deerfield  on  the  day  in  question. 
Alarms  travelled  that  distance  in  three  or  four 
hours,  and  they  were  not  then  uncommon.  With 
reference  to  the  story  properly  belonging  to  the 
1 2th  of  June  of  the  next  year,  where  some  of  the 
writers  place  it,  Mr.  Sheldon  has  simply  to  point  out 


that  that  day  was  not  a  fast  day  and  the  people 
were  not  in  church,  that  the  only  Indian  attack 
in  the  neighborhood  that  day  was  upon  a  small 
party  in  an  ambuscade  early  in  the  morning,  and 
that  at  no  time  during  Philip's  war  was  Hadley 
so  full  of  troops  and  in  so  good  a  condition  to  re- 
pel an  attack  as  at  this  time. 

This  meagre  review  does  but  scant  justice  to 
Mr.  Sheldon's  full  and  searching  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  in  its  scholarly  and  critical  character 
presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  so  much  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  history  of  the  regi- 
cides in  New  England.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  not  an 
idol-breaker.  There  is  no  one  among  us  who 
has  a  greater  affection  and  tenderness  for  the 
old  New  England  traditions,  especially  those  of 
the  period  to  which  this  particular  tradition  be- 
longs. But  he  puts  "  the  truth  before  Plato," 
and  fidelity  to  the  truth  compels  him  to  these 
conclusions.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  like 
them.  We  hate  the  onslaughts  upon  the  dear 
old  myths  generally;  and  this  thrilling,  mysteri- 
ous, marvellously  opportune  and  effective  appear- 
ance of  the  old  regicide  —  we  never  had  much 
affection  for  the  angel  —  is  an  especially  fit  and 
satisfying  thing,  one  of  those  things  which,  if  not 
true,  so  easily  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have 
been.  We  confess,  so  perverse  is  our  fond  su- 
perstition, that  we  still  hope  that  some  young 
historical  scholar  up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
will  devote  himself  to  finding  out,  skipping  all  the 
rest,  where  and  how  the  anecdote  arose  which 
was  "  handed  down  through  Gov.  Leverett's  fam- 
ily," how  it  got  into  Gov.  Leverett's  family,  and 
when  and  where  Goffe's  name  first  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  apparition,  as  it  clearly  had  been 
for  a  long  time  when  Stiles  wrote.  Just  how 
definitely  Hutchinson  means  to  imply  that  the 
mysterious  visitor  may  have  been  Goffe  is  not 
quite  clear  from  the  passage  which  Mr.  Sheldon 
quotes.  One  thing  is  clear  from  Mr.  Sheldon's 
criticism,  that  the  story  as  it  has  grown  in  the 
books  is  untrue  and  impossible;  and  if  myths  are 
to  be  demolished,  it  is  good  to  have  the  work 
done  in  so  clean  a  way  as  Mr.  Sheldon  has  done 
this.  All  the  same,  we  should  very  much  like  to 
know  what  was  the  origin,  the  ground,  excuse, 
or  provocation  of  the  "  anecdote  handed  down 
through  Gov.  Leverett's  family." 
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The  Legend  of  Indian  Corn. 

(Algonquin.) 
N'JFamayoo. 

Long  ago,  when  all  was  new, 
While  the  Indians  yet  were  few, 
There  was  one  who  dwelt  alone; 
Fire  to  him  was  all  unknown, 
And  he  lived  on  barks  and  roots, 
Nuts  and  other  forest  fruits. 

He  grew  lonesome,  it  is  said, 
Weary  of  thel  ife  he  led; 
Barks  and  roots  and  nuts  at  length 
Failed  to  give  him  needful  strength; 
Sick  of  all,  one  quiet  day 
Sleeping  in  the  sun  he  lay. 

When  he  woke  he  saw  in  fear 
Something  standing  strangely  near; 
But  his  fear  was  gone  when  he 
Saw  through  half  the  mystery,  — 
That  the  something  was  a  fair, 
Beauteous  girl,  with  long,  light  hair. 

Oft  as  he,  whose  heart  was  fired, 
Would  approach  her  she  retired, 
Till  he  told  her,  in  a  song, 
That  he  had  been  lonely  long, 
And  besought  her  o'er  and  o'er 
To  be  with  him  evermore. 

Then  she  told  him  if  he  would 
Do  her  bidding  as  he  should, 
Do  it  well  and  faithfully, 
She  would  always  with  him  be; 
And  she  looked  so  fair  and  good, 
That  he  promised  her  he  would. 

So  she  led  him  by  the  hand 
To  a  dry  yet  grassy  land; 
Bade  him  two  long  splinters  get, 
Dry  as  they  had  ne'er  been  wet, 
Hold  them  firmly,  bending  low, 
Rub  them  fast  together,  so. 

This  he  did;    a  spark  flew  out, 
Set  on  fire  the  grass  about ; 
Fast  the  fire,  reaching  round, 
Wrought  a  black  patch  on  the  ground; 
When  in  wonder,  much  amazed, 
He  upon  the  stranger  gazed. 

Then  she  said,  "  When  sets  the  sun 
And  the  night  comes  sad  and  dun, 
Take  me  by  my  long,  light  hair, 
And,  though  I  may  seem  too  fair, 
Drag  me  o'er  the  singed  ground, 
Back  and  forward  and  around." 

This  he  was  full  loath  to  do, 
And  she  bade  him  once  anew, 
Saying,  where  he  dragged  her  so 
Something  like  to  grass  would  grow, 


Which  when  fit  for  use  would  hear, 
Like  a  tuft,  her  own  light  hair. 

So  his  promise  to  obey 

Well  he  kept;    and  to  this  day, 

When  they  see  the  silken  hair 

On  the  cornstalk,  —  long  and  fair, — 

Know  the  Indians  they  are  not 

By  the  wondrous  one  forgot. 

„.  Ralph  II.  Shaw. 

*   * 

New  Love. 

A  new  love  and  a  true  love 
Is  the  love  for  me  and  for  you,  Love. 
The  past  is  fled, 
Let  us  bury  its  dead, 
And  begin  life  and  love  anew,  Love  ! 

A  new  love  and  a  true  love 

Is  waiting  for  me  and  for  you,  Love. 

We've  drained  the  cup 
Cruel  Fate  has  filled  up, 
And  our  pleasures  have  been  but  few,  Love; 

But  a  new  love  and  a  true  love 
Will  bring  joy  to  me  and  to  you,  Love; 
For  sorrows  borne 
Will  we  no  longer  mourn 
When  happiness  now  is  in  view,  Love  ! 

A  new  love  and  a  true  love 
Is  beckoning  to  me  and  to  you,  Love. 
The  way  is  rough, 
But  there's  still  love  enough 
In  this  wicked,  old  world  for  two,  Love ! 

A  new  love  and  a  true  love 

Is  coming  to  me  and  to  you,  Love. 
'Twill  teach  us  yet 
To  forgive  and  forget, 

And  the  wrong  by  the  right  to  undo,  Love  ! 

A  new  love  and  a  true  love 
Is  sweetest  to  me  and  to  you,  Love. 
Look  up,  brave  wife, 
To  a  happier  life, 
For  now  we  are  on  with  the  new  love ! 

„  Zitella  Cocke. 

*  * 

To  Her. 

Ah,  who  has  won  a  love  so  sweet ! 

When  sullen  humors  cloud  my  brain; 
When  I  am  soured  by  defeat, 

And  weary  with  the  world's  sharp  pain; 
When  I  let  fly  the  bitter  word, 

And  grumble  like  a  surly  bear, 
She  makes  as  if  she  had  not  heard,  — 

Or  gently  pushes  back  my  hair, 
And  turns  on  me  her  loving  eyes, 

Her  smile  affectionate  and  bright, 
And  merely  says,  with  soft  surprise,  — 

"  My  dear,  you're  not  yourself  to-night !  " 
Harry  Romaine. 


SS'2 
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On  An  Old  Cabinet. 

In  Boston  shop  and  wareroom  stands, — 

A  voyager  from  foreign  lands,  — 

A  rare  and  curious  cabinet, 

With  carven  doors  and  drawers,  and  set 

With  quaint,  ingenious  tracery,  — 

A  guest  from  ancient  Brittany  ! 

And  here  and  there  a  secret  spring 
Or  lock  reveals  some  hidden  thing, 
Some  nook,  or  cranny,  planned  with  skill 
To  answer  to  the  owner's  will, 
And  like  some  folk  we  know,  to  hide 
Dark  mystery  'neath  fair  outside. 

A  full  three  hundred  years  ago 

'Twas  built  when  human  hands  were  slow; 

But,  ah,  how  sure  and  deft  they  were  ! 

Each  builder  and  artificer 

An  artist,  bringing  to  his  art 

A  skilful  hand  and  loving  heart ! 

What  treasures  have  been  hidden  there,  — 

A  ring,  —  a  gem,  —  a  lock  of  hair,  — 

A  document  of  king  or  state,  — 

A  subject's  love,  —  a  rival's  hate,  — 

A  loss,  a  triumph,  or  a  gain, — 

Secure  from  eyes  and  hands  profane ! 

And  many  a  wondrous  sight,  I  ween, 

The  rare  old  cabinet  hath  seen, 

Of  revelry  in  festive  hall, 

And  doughty  deed  on  castle  wall. 

For  words  and  blows  were  fierce,  when  man 

And  foe  were  met  in  old  Bretagne  ! 

And  now  in  world  untried  and  new,  — 
Perchance  in  mansion  parvenu,  — 
Among  a  strange  and  alien  race 
The  rare  old  cabinet  finds  place; 
And  ends  a  history  that  began 
In  proud  chateau  of  old  Bretagne. 

Zitella  Cocke. 


Rosabel    Lee,  —  a  Lay  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

She  was  a  girl  of  classical  tastes, 

And  I  was  a  youth  in  Yale. 
In  stormy  weather  we  read  together 

The  grand  Homeric  tale  ; 
And  when  it  was  fair  we  wandered  forth, 

The  moon  and  the  stars  to  see, 
And  Cupid's  arrows  had  hit  us  both, — 

Me  and  my  Rosabel  Lee. 

She  wore  a  gown  of  the  Grecian  style, 
With  a  border  of  "  Walls  of  Troy  "; 

Her  hair  was  done  in  a  classical  coil; 
And  I  was  a  silly  boy; 

And  I  felt  that  never  a  fellow  like  me 
Had  known  the  exquisite  joy 

Of  translating  pastorals,  epics,  and  odes, 
With  a  girl  like  Rosabel  Lee,  — 
Such  a  classical  maid  was  she  ! 

No  wind  blew  out  of  the  south  to  chill 
My  beautiful  Rosabel  Lee, 


No  high-born  kinsman  came  to  bear 

My  darling  away  from  me  ; 
She  was  not  shut  in  a  sepulchre, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea,  — 

Yet  cruelly  parted  were  we  ! 

For  I  was  not  rich,  and  neither  was  she, 

And  therefore  we  could  not  wedded  be; 
And  I  took  my  sheepskin  and  had  to  go, 

A  full-fledged  young  A.  B., 

Far,  far  from  Rosabel  Lee  ! 
But  I  felt  like  Hector  when  parting  from 

His  lovely  Andromache; 
And  my  heart  was  hurled  from  its  throne  of  joy, 
And  dragged  from  Rosabel's  "  Walls  of  Troy  "  ! 

Now  this  was  not  many  years  ago, 

In  the  city  by  the  sea, 

And  I  wasn't  prepared,  you  see, 
For  the  shock  that  awaited  me  to-day 

At  the  hands  of  Rosabel  Lee. 
For  she's  now  the  prosperous  editor 

Of  a  flourishing  magazine, 
And  her  coffers  are  very  much  fuller  than  mine, 

And  than  many  another's,  I  ween. 
Her  hair  is  still  in  a  classical  coil, 

But  her  gown  is  tailor  made; 
She  wears  an  air  of  easy  command, 
A  stand-up  collar  and  "  four-in-hand," 
And  she's  given  me  to  understand, 

To  be  single  she's  not  afraid  ! 
So  there  isn't  a  chance  for  me, 
For  "  No  I  thank  you,"  says  she  ; 
"  Kind  sir,  I  can  care  for  myself,  you  see, 
And  therefore  I  have  no  need  of  thee  !  " 

I  don't  think  the  moon  with  its  wildering  beams 

Will  a  lunatic  make  of  me, 
Or  that  Rosabel's  eyes  like  stars  will  rise, 

To  mock  me  with  what  might  be  ! 
It's  folly  to  cry  for  what  you  can't  get, 
And  all  fish  of  the  sea  are  not  out  of  it  yet. 
So  here  is  a  farewell  health  to  thee, 
May  you  live  long,  and  prosperous  be, 
Fair  maid  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Sweet,  sensible,  capable  Rosabel  Lee  ! 

Annie  Louise  Brakenrid^e. 


Luck. 

I  sought  a  four-leaved  clover,  — 

The  grass  was  gemmed  with  dew,  — 

I  searched  the  meadow  over 

To  find  a  four-leaved  clover; 

I  was  a  lucky  rover,  — 

You  sought  the  charm-grass,  too, 

And  seeking  luck  and  clover 
I  found  it  —  finding  you. 

Abbie  Farw ell  Brown. 

* 
*   * 

Equations  of  the  Years. 
titles  for  the  reformer. 

Fool  —  Fanatic  —  Madman  —  Raver  — 
Zealot —  Party- traitor  —  Fraud  — 

Rascal  —  Turncoat  —  Ofhce-craver  — 
Leader  —  Prophet  —  Saviour  —  God  ! 

F.  Blanchard. 


THE  CLOTHING  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


Among  the  industries  which  have  been  travel- 
ling westward  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
have  almost  settled  in  central  and  western  terri- 
tory, few  call  for  more  comment  than  that  of  the 
manufacturing  of  clothing.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  clothing  manufacture  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  Atlantic  States;  and 
when  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the  industry 
into  Western  and  Southern  cities,  the  difficutly  of 
persuading  competent  workmen  to  travel  so  far 
from  the  seat  of  the  trade  was  so  great,  that  the 
attempt  had  to  be  relinquished  or  at  the  best 
carried  on  in  quite  an  amateur  manner. 

But  this  has  all  changed  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  now  we  find  in  St.  Louis 
a  clothing  manufacturing  industry  of  first  im- 
portance. Geographically,  as  was  recently  pointed 
out  in  this  magazine,  St.  Louis  is  a  central  rather 
than  a  Western  city;  but  its  position  as  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
leads  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Western  city,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  most  remarkable  combination  of 
Western  energy  and  Eastern  solidity.  The  cloth- 
ing trade  of  St.  Louis  has  long  since  emerged 
from  mediocrity,  for  the  value  of  the  output  of 
men's  clothing  approximates  ten  millions  per 
annum,  and  increases  steadily  month  by  month. 
During  the  financial  depression  which  almost 
paralyzed  trade  in  several  centres,  the  clothing 
manufacturers  of  St.  Louis  continued  their  business 
without  interruption,  and  the  orders  on  hand  were 
in  almost  every  instance  large  enough  to  make 
full  time  necessary. 

This  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  demand  on  St.  Louis  clothing  manu- 
facturers is  for  a  medium  grade  of  goods.  There 
is  quite  a  large  business  also  in  the  higher  grades, 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  low-price 
inferior  goods.  Some  people  imagine  that  Western 
and  Southern  people  are  careless  about  their  dress, 
but  travelling  men  are  all  aware  that  the  standard 


is  fully  as  high  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  also  that 
the  standard  is  lived  up  to  very  closely  indeed. 

The  reputation  of  St.  Louis  in  the  clothing 
trade  is  chiefly  in  the  cut,  finish,  and  trimming  of 
the  clothing  produced.  The  uniformity  of  business 
and  the  certainty  of  full  time  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  year  have  changed  the  condition  of  affairs  so 
much  that  whereas  twenty  years  ago  first-class 
workmen  were  very  scarce,  the  very  best  in  every 
line  are  now  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis,  which  is 
exceedingly  popular  in  the  irade  for  the  reasons 
named.  The  high  wages  paid  make  it  impossible 
to  produce  inferior  grades  and  shoddy  at  a  profit, 
and  hence  business  in  these  lines  is  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  small  jobbing  houses  which  do 
not  manufacture. 

The  race  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis  f  >r 
the  trade  of  the  Southwest  has  been  quite  vig- 
orous and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying  from  a  St.  Louis  point  of  view.  The 
Western  city  has  won  in  the  race  largely  because 
of  the  knowledge  its  salesmen  possessed  of  the 
wants  of  the  territory  in  which  the  war  has  been 
waged,  added  to  which  the  assortment  carried  is 
generally  more  varied,  the  prices  at  factory  are  as 
low,  and  the  freight  charges  are  generally  much 
lower.  Besides  capturing  the  trade  of  the  South 
and  Southwest,  St.  Louis  houses  supply  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  while  orders  are  fre- 
quent even  from  Georgia,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington, three  States  which  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  must  appreciate  the  excellence  of  St. 
Louis  goods  very  thoroughly.  The  travelling  men 
connected  with  the  St.  Louis  wholesale  clothing 
trade  represent  a  veritable  invading  army.  Five 
or  six  houses  have  each  more  than  twenty 
travelling  men,  and  the  others  are  but  a  little 
behind  in  this  important  regard.  The  territory 
is   thoroughly   mapped   out   and   is  travelled  so 
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systematically  that  little  or  no  business  is  lost  or 
overlooked,  and  even  during  the  so-called  hard 
times  fresh  territory  is  invaded  and  opened  up. 

As  is  the  case  throughout  the  entire  country, 
large  as  are  the  wholesale  clothing  establishments, 
comparatively  little  of  the  actual  business  of 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  them,  most  of 
it  being  given  out  to  workmen  who  execute  their 
commissions  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
small  shops  which  make  specialties  of  various 
branches  of  work.  Of  the  sweating  system  there 
is  absolutely  none  in  St.  Louis.  Two  State 
Labor  Commissions  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
single  case  of  tenement-house  labor.  In  many 
cities  great  danger  has  been  incurred  by  work 
being  done  in  overcrowded  houses  where  disease 
exists,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  special  pride  to  the  St. 
Louis  manufacturers  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  found  in  their  city.  The  retail  trade  through- 
out the  country  appreciates  this  advantage  very 
thoroughly  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
concentrating  their  business  on  St.  Louis  indicates 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  city  will 
become  as  conspicuously  pre-eminent  in  clothing 
manufacture  as  it  is  now  in  the  matter  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  clothing  manufacturing  output  in  St. 
Louis  approximates  ten  million  dollars.  These 
figures  are  not  based  upon  local  tables,  but  upon 
the  figures  in  the  United  States  census  for  1890. 
The  number  of  establishments  included  in  the 
returns  was  348,  which  found  employment  for 
7,000   people,  and   #6,000,000  in   capital.      The 


wages  for  the  year  exceeded  #3,000,000,  and  the 
output  was  returned  at  #9,630,000.  Compared 
with  the  figures  of  1880  there  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  something  like 
two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  in  the  aggregate 
output.  These  figures  show  an  enormous  gain; 
and  during  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  census  has  been  taken,  the  increase  has 
been  still  more  remarkable. 

This  increase  has  been  especially  conspicuous 
in  jeans.  The  largest  jean  factory  in  the  country  is 
in  St.  Louis,  and  the  State  of  Missouri  occupies 
a  very  prominent  position  in  this  particular  line 
of  manufacture.  The  mining  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Kansas,  and  Illinois,  and  the  entire 
Southern  section  are  supplied  almost  exclusively 
from  St.  Louis  or  vicinity. 

In  clothing  manufacturing  generally  St.  Louis 
is  now  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  who  are  able  to  form  a  good 
opinion  that  when  the  next  census  is  taken  it  will 
be  at  least  a  good  third. 


A  Corner  on  Washington  Avenue,  the   great 
Wholesale  Thoroughfare  of  St.   Louis. 
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YULETIDE  IN  AN  OLD    ENGLISH  CITY. 


By  Cecil  Logsdail. 


LEASANT  as  it  is  to 
revisit  the  memorable 
scenes  of  childhood 
after  an  absence  of 
years  passed  in  the 
most  rapidly  develop- 
ing country  in  the 
world,  a  tinge  of  sad- 
ness is  apt  to  color  the  traveller's  thoughts 
and  feelings  because  the  old  war  horse, 
so  to  speak,  seems  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  is  fast  falling  out  of  the 
ranks  in  the  battle  of  life.  If  the  old  cus- 
toms and  usages  are  still  in  vogue  in  many 
parts  in  England,  and  are  yet  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  poet  and  the  man  of  letters, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  have 
become  adopted  sons  of  America  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  old-country  habits,  and  gladly  return 
to  their  new  homes,  well  satisfied  that 
they  have  made  a  change  for  the  better. 
Yet,  in  studying  the  rapid  strides  made 
by  civilization  in  modern  years,  the  per- 
fection which  this  country  has  reached  in 
the  art  of  living,  so  far  as  material  things 
are  concerned,  the  enormous  improve- 
ments effected  in  machinery  and  the  in- 
finite uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  the 
swift  means  of  communication  and  tran- 
sit on  sea  and  land,  and  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  future  in  process  of 
realization,  it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  look 
at  older    cities    and    countries,  to    know 

3S3 


that  the  old  landmarks  in  the  world's 
history  are  not  yet  obliterated,  and  to 
see  what  sort  of  persons  our  ancestors 
were  from  the  living  portraits  of  those 
who  still  cling  to  the  ancient  habits  with 


pathetic  pride,  and  ridicule  all  mod- 
ern innovations  as  new-fangled  and  even 
wicked. 

It  is  a  wild  December  morning,  gray  with 
long  banks  of  lowering  cloud,  threatening 
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a  fresh  fall  oi  snow  to  the  ground  already 
thickly  covered  :  and  as  we  cross  a 
wooden  bridge  immediately  on  leaving 
the  Coach  and  Horses, —  the  half-way 
house  between  two  market  towns  in  the 
old  country  bhire,  —  there  is  hardly  a  tree 
or  a  cottage  in  sight.  The  road  on 
which  we  are  travelling  runs  unbroken 
from  the  Humber  to  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  as  straight  to-day  as  if  a  crow  had 
mapped  it  out  in  its  flight,  and  so  regular 
in  its  undulations  that  it  is  evident  the  Ro- 
mans, as  they  formed  it,  sank  the  ground 
at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  hiding  their  encampments  as  they 
approached  the  capital,  then  the  most 
flourishing  city  in  England.  On  this  same 
road  Alfred  Tennyson  often  travelled  in 
boyhood's  days  on  frequent  visits  to  Lin- 
coln minster,  in  whose  aisles  he  loved  to 
linger.  About  here  he  found  the  subjects 
for  his  "  Northern  Farmer,"  and  from 
listening  to  the  cathedral  bells  on  New- 
Year's  eve  the  inspiration  for  "  The 
Death  of  the  Old  Year." 

It  is  the  day  before  Christmas ;  mar- 
ket day  also,  to  make  it  doubly  inter- 
esting, though  most  of  the  beasts  have 
been  sold  long  ago.  As  we  speed  along 
it  seems  as  if  not  a  single  stone  has< 
been  upturned ;  nay,  the  same  sleepy 
little  villages  undisturbed,  and  even  the 
same  faces,  appear  to  encounter  us  as  of 
yore.  It  does  not  require  a  wide  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  depict  the  stage 
and  mail  coaches  of  olden  times,  the 
driver  of  each  blowing  the  post  horn  as 
he  pulled  up  at  the  wayside  inns  where 
the  villagers  gathered  in  groups  to  re- 
ceive their  letters  or  waited  anxiously 
for  news  of  the  latest  battle,  discussing 
the  probability  of  a  highway  robbery  hav- 
ing been  perpetrated, — which  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  Oh,  those  good 
old  days  when  letter  writing  was  consid- 
ered so  great  an  accomplishment  that  our 
ancestors  would  spend  weeks  in  the 
composition  of  their  missives,  taking  as 
much  care  as  the  parson  with  his  sermon, 
—  when  it  took  twenty  days  to  carry 
them  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles, — 
and  when  to  receive  them  was  at  once 
to  give  character  and  dignity  to  the  re- 
cipient !  Oh,  the  tender  farewells  with 
which  friends  and   relatives   parted  when 


setting  out  on  their  romantic  and  hazard- 
ous journeys  of  a  few  miles  on  the  country 
road,  —  the  strange  elopements,  pursuits, 
captures  and  villanies  incidental  to  that 
mode  of  travelling  !  But  Fielding  and 
Smollett  are  now  out  of  date,  and  even 
the  great  Thackeray,  who  loved  these 
good  old  times,  is  but  little  read,  except 
by  "  old  fogies." 

One  by  one  we  overtake  the  merry, 
lazy  farmers,  who  extend  a  cordial  greet- 
ing as  we  pass,  and  we  know  that  they 
are  following  their  fat  beasts,  already 
miles  ahead,  and  carry  in  their  pockets 
samples  of  corn  and  barley  they  are 
ready  to  bring  home  again  if  the  bids  are 
not  high  enough,  —  in  which  case  their 
wives  and  children  will  fair  badly  for  a 
Christmas  box. 

Here,  after  five  or  six  miles,  is  a  broad 
Perpendicular  church,  with  a  stout,  grave 
spire  to  the  right;  the  little  town,  climb- 
ing on  the  left  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  descending  to  the  prosperous,  brim- 
ming stream  that  moves  silently  down  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  It  does  not  look  as 
if  it  would  yield  many  memories  to  take 
away,  this  little  town  •  but  to  one  traveller 
it  recalls  a  thousand  incidents  of  the  past, 
—  the  cricket  and  football  matches  we 
played  in  our  boyhood,  and  the  journeys 
across  green  fields  to  see  the  hounds 
meet  before  running  the  fox  from  his 
cover.  There  is  the  village  green  on 
which  many  a  "  queen  of  the  May  "  has 
been  crowned,  surrounded  by  the  self- 
same cottages  with  thatched  roofing,  and 
windows  with  diamond  panes  ;  and  there, 
close  by  the  pump,  the  old  stocks,  in 
which  the  feet  of  many  a  drunken  brawler 
have  been  locked,  to  the  merriment  of 
the  bystanders.  There,  too,  is  the  modest 
rectory,  prim  and  neat ;  and  we  recall  the 
time  when  the  incumbent  was  as  fond  of 
a  gallop  across  country  as  the  gentry. 
And  there  is  the  magnificent  Elizabethan 
mansion,  with  a  huge  flight  of  steps  up 
to  the  door,  heavy  frowning  cornices  and 
massive  balustrades,  and  its  faint  sugges- 
tion of  oaken  paneling  within,  looking 
dreary  and  desolate  enough  in  the  snow. 
Behind  it,  in  among  the  white  houses  and 
up  along  the  hill,  lies  a  garden  with  its 
high  wall,  with  cedars  and  cypresses  peep- 
ing over   in   sombre  curiosity,  and  huge 
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chestnut-trees,  noisy  in  the  summer  with 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks.  There  is  a 
romance,  of  course,  attached  to  that 
house,  for  it  is  the  habitation  of  an 
ancient  race  of  petty  squires,  justices  of 
the  peace,  fresh-faced  gentlemen,  such  as 
we  see  in  old  sporting  pictures,  wearing 
perukes,  dressed  in  knee-breeches  and 
silk  stockings,  hunting  the  fox  three  days  a 
week  during  the  season,  and  dividing  the 
time  otherwise  between  the  petty  sessions, 


quite  as  heartily  as  he  docs  an  infidel  ;  he 
has  a  strange  fondness  lor  the  "beer  and 
Bible"  theory,  imagining  that  rever<  m  e 

for  the  latter  condones  all  the  shortcom- 
ings arising  from  the  former. 

At  shorter  intervals  now  we  l< 
village  after  village  behind,  and  begin  to 
overtake  the  fat  beeves  and  sheep  driven 
to  market,  —  for  it  is  yet  early.  Occa- 
sionally a  shepherd,  or  a  farmer  in  a 
small  way,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  curious 


The  Choir,    Lincoln  Cathedra 


fashionable  race  meetings,  gambling  at 
cards,  and  imbibing  rusty  port,  with 
plenty  of  local  talk. 

Leaving  the  old  village,  retired  enough 
now,  we  reach  four  cross  roads,  the  scene 
of  many  a  tale  in  legendary  lore,  —  roads 
which  were  dreaded  by  travellers  in  the 
days  when  highwaymen  were  frequent,  — 
and,  in  the  hazy  distance,  the  three  towers 
of  Lincoln  minster  are  just  discernible. 
Closer  and  closer,  as  we  approach  the  city, 
the  farmers'  wagons  and  carriers'  carts, 
laden  with  fat  pigs  and  poultry,  become 
thicker,  and  the  roadside  inns,  at  which  it 
is  an  unpardonable  offence  not  to  call 
either  going  or  returning,  better  patron- 
ized. The  farmer  scorns  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  drink  his  "  yaale  "  at  the  public  inn 


old-fashioned  smock  frock  of  honey- 
combed pattern  now  almost  out  of  date, 
which  has  to  be  lifted  over  the  girths 
before  the  wearer  can  get  at  his  watch 
or  his  old  leathern  purse,  both  probably 
heirlooms  deeply  cherished.  This  style 
of  dress  was  considered  an  element  of 
safety  against  pickpockets  and  sharpers 
in  the  public  fairs  half  a  century  ago. 

One  or  two  more  mileposts  to  pass,  the 
cathedral  all  the  while  growing  larger  and 
more  distinct,  and  we  drive  under  the 
Newport  Arch,  through  which  the  Roman 
legions  entered  the  city  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago,  and  which  then  formed  its 
northern  gateway.  Part  of  the  old  wall 
which  then  encircled  the  capital  still 
remains,  in   a  pasture   close   by,  a  hoary 
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monument,  desolate  and  forlorn,  against 
which  the  cattle  rub  their  horns  and 
browse  in  comfortable  indifference.  What 
a  strange  procession  that  would  be,  which 
should  include  a  few  individuals  from  the 
successive  centuries,  out  of  the  concourse 


that  old  archway  has  frowned  upon,  — 
what  strange  jargon  in  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  our  language,  what  costumes,  what 
habits  !  Few  of  the  citizens  take  note  of 
that  weather-beaten  relic,  but  Lincoln 
would  not  be  what  she  is  without  it,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  few  monuments  of  her 
old-time  greatness. 

The  first  words  to  attract  our  attention 
as  we  enter  the  city  are  those  of  two 
neighbors  greeting  each  other  on  the 
doorsteps  of  their  cottages  with  questions 
bearing  on  the  all-important  Christmas 
plum  pudding,  and  the  mournful  declara- 
tion of  one  that  hers  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  month  earlier. 

Suddenly  the  sun  bursts  forth,  and 
there  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  just  before 
us  the  stupendous  cathedral,  high  over 
all,  like  some  monarch,  erect,  immovable, 
shoots  its  three  massive  towers  into  the 
sky,  revealing  its  fine  proportions  in  the 
morning  light,  which  sparkles  on  the  win- 
dows and  weathercocks,  and  throws  out 
sombre  shadows  from  its  buttresses. 

To  narrate  the  incidents  of  national 
importance  connected  with  the  history 
of  Lincoln  would  be  a  task  from  which 
any  student  might  well  shrink.  In  this 
ancient  city  is  wrapt  up  a  great  part  of 
the  history  of  Kngland  from  earliest 
times.     Roman  columns,  tessellated  pave- 


ments, and  rare  coins,  some  recently 
unearthed,  bespeak  its  antiquity.  Dark, 
ominous,  and  threatening,  the  old  Nor- 
man castle  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cathedral,  once  a  royal  demesne,  with  its 
embattled  walls,  its  keep,  and  its  Lucy 
tower,  where  more  than  one 
royal  prisoner  was  detained, 
marks  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  conflict  during  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  John. 
Among  the  walls  crop  up 
quaint  hood-mouldings  and 
corbels,  mullioned  windows, 
old  archways  filled  with 
wrinkled  oaken  doors,  gro- 
tesque heads  of  kings  and 
devils  extruded  from  moul- 
dering eaves,  the  whole 
covered  with  ivy  and  cy- 
press-trees, and  partly  sur- 
rounded on  the  south  and 
west,  facing  the  town  below, 
with  tall  poplars  and  pines  thickly  studded 
along  the  embankment,  in  which  the  an- 
tiquated crows  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young.  Up  that  steep,  narrow  hill, 
on  which  old-fashioned  dwellings  lean, 
like  palsied  people  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  we  fancy  we  see  the  pilgrims,  at 
least  seven  centuries  ago,  dressed  in  the 
self-same  costumes  described  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  wending  their  way 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Hugh  in  the  minster  • 
while  a  glance  to  the  east  shows  us  the 
ruins  of  the  old  palace  in  which  King 
Hery  VIII.  quarrelled  with  a  cardinal 
on  the  legality  of  divorce.  On  the  oppo- 
site hill,  Cromwell,  with  his  broad,  red 
face,  held  the  citizens  in  terror  for 
several  days,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
army,  tying  up  his  horses  in  the  nave  of 
the  minster. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts, — 
above  and  below  hill.  The  upper  part  is 
the  retired,  aristocratic  neighborhood, 
looking  not  so  much  remote  from  the 
world  as  limping  behind  it,  and  wearing  a 
proud  and  haughty  air  as  if  it  cordially 
despised  the  bustle  and  fret  below.  As 
we  glance  downwards  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  we  are  surprised  at  the  innu- 
merable tall  chimneys,  and  understand 
that  the  clanking  and  hammering,  some- 
times  not   unlike   the    sound    of  distant 
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thunder,  come  from  the  immense  foun- 
dries which  have  nearly  doubled  the 
population  of  Lincoln  in  twenty  years. 
There  is  the  High  Street,  running  right 
down  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  the  guild- 
hall containing  the  ancient  regalia  of  the 
public  officials,  which  is  now  brought  out 
on  all  state  occasions,  the  mayor  wearing 
a  massive  gold  chain  around  his  neck,  pre- 
ceded by  the  town  crier  with  gold  hatband 
and  mace.  To  the  left  is  Broad  Street, 
suggesting  immemorial  horse  fairs  and 
crowded  with  all  manner  of  quaint, 
incongruous  houses.  There  is  the  river 
Witham  flowing  from  west  to  east,  just 
wide  enough  for  the  barges  to  pass  each 
other  two  abreast,  with  huge  corn  and 
seed  mills  on  either  bank,  constantly 
unloading  and  reloading  freight,  —  wind- 
ing its  way  serpent-like  towards  the 
Wash.  Grim  and  disconsolate  in  the 
valley  to  the  east  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Monks'  Abbey,  sadly  out  of  place  in  their 
proximity  to  the  dingy  workshops.  To 
the  west  is  the  race-course,  resort  of 
fashion  and  beauty,  four-in-hands  and 
blacklegs,  within  sound  of  the  cathedral 
bells. 

As  we  pass  down  the  hill,  a  snowstorm 
sets  in  in  real  earnest.  The  lowing  of 
cows,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  and  the  cack- 
ling of  geese  are  heard  on  all  sides ; 
men  and  women  laden  with  Christmas 
provisions,  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  thorough- 
fares. The  public  inns  are  crowded  with 
jolly  farmers,  quaffing  spiced  ale  and 
toddy  to  the  dismal  scraping  of  an  old 
fiddle,  bargaining  for  the  beasts  they  have 
been  punching  in  the  market  a  few 
moments  before.  The  town  crier  comes 
along,  ringing  his  bell  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  some  public  proclama- 
tion, followed  up  the  street  by  a  crowd  of 
small  boys  in  evident  admiration  of  his 
goldlaced  hat  and  splendid  buttons. 
The  shop  windows,  brightly  decked  for 
the  occasion,  are  monopolized  by  anxious 
sightseers.  There  is  a  profuse  display 
everywhere  of  mistletoe  and  holly.  Here 
are  tempting  ball  dresses  hung  on  models 
presenting  the  compliments  of  the  season 
on  their  busts ;  whole  dressed  hogs,  with 
oranges  stuck  in  their  mouths  and  sprigs 
of  holly  fastened  around  their  necks,  and 
oxen,  decorated  with  tickets  and  rosettes, 


innumerable  toys  and  Father  Christm 
temptingly  displayed    beneath    Japan*  -<■ 

lanterns  already  glimmering  in  broad 
daylight;  nutmegs  and  other  spices  bid 
ding  us  a  happy  Christmas  on  a  dark 
background  of  raisins;  cakes  and  sweet 
meats,  suggestive  of  frost  and  snow  ;  and 
a  hundred  other  attractions  in  honor  of 
the  season.  Ladies  engaged  in  labor-,  of 
love  are  busily  passing  to  and  fro  with 
evergreens  and  choice  flowers,  complet- 
ing the  decorations  of  the  churches  and 
chapels.  Visitors  are  pouring  into  the 
city  from  afar  to  spend  Christmas  with 
their  friends,  and  taste  the  family  plum 
pudding,  such  as  is  made  nowhere  else  on 
earth. 

As  the  day  wears  on  apace,  the  farmers, 
with  faces  red  and  jolly,  jog  homewards, 
calling,  of  course,  at  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  on  their  way.  If  they  overstep 
the  mark  this  day,  no  matter ;  so  long  as 
they  manage  to  scramble  into  their  gigs 


and  carts,  their    horses    usually  find  the 
way  home  without  being  driven. 

In  the  evening  the  cathedral  looks  like 
one  huge  lantern,  it  being  lighted  up  for 
special  service,  at  which  the  first  part  of 
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Handel's  "  Messiah  "  is  sung  by  a  trained 
choir  of  voices  selected  from  all  the 
churches.  This  is  a  great  event,  and  the 
grand  old  building  is  packed  to  excess 
by  the  townsfolk  and  neighboring  gentry. 
There  is  something  subduing  in  the 
lofty  cathedral,  with  its 

"  Storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light," 

its  solemn  grandeur,  its  atmosphere  ;  and 
when  its  mighty  walls  echo  with  the 
tremendous  outburst  of  triumphant  praise 
in  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  Carlyle's  de- 
scription of  standing  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
and  hearing  "  the  voice  of  the  obedience 
of  angels "  would  be  no  exaggerated 
account. 

Christmas  day  is  ushered  in  at  early 
dawn  by  a  merry  peal  from  the  cathedral 
towers.  Children,  of  course,  are  up 
bright  and  early,  to  see  what  Santa  Claus, 
that  kindly  magician  who  neglects  neither 
sick  nor  poor,  has  left  in  their  stockings. 
The  members  of  each  family  embrace 
each  other,  while  bashful  lovers  are  made 
to  meet  under  the  mistletoe  suspended 
in  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  on- 
lookers to  witness  the  ceremony.  Pious 
folk  attend  church,  while  others  not  so 
minded  pay  visits  to  as  many  of  their 
friends  as  possible,  to  taste  the  Christmas 
cake  and  minced  pies  and  insure  for 
themselves  as  many  "  happy  mouths "  as 
their  digestions  will  allow,  without  spoil- 
ing the  dinner  to  follow.  This  comes  on 
in  due  course ;  and  then  we  see  pater- 
familias at  the  head  of  the  table  carving 
the  great  joint  of  beef,  fat  goose,  and 
turkey,  surrounded  by  his  family,  all 
smiling  and  happy.  The  goose  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rich  plum  pudding  all 
ablaze,  prepared,  save  for  a  little  steam- 
ing, at  least  a  month  before.  The  poor 
are  all  supposed  to  have  a  dinner  this 
day;  if  they  go  hungry,  it  is  their  own 
fault,  for  the  charities  have  dispensed 
bags  of  coal  and  Christmas  beef  to  all 
the  needy  during  the  past  week.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  fun 
and  frolic, — card  playing,  dancing,  snap- 
dragon, charades,  and  cracker-pulling, 
Uncle  Simon  amusing  the  children  with 
a  harmless  ghost  story  or  two  with  amoral, 
at  which   the  youthful  minds  are  puzzled. 


In  the  villages,  the  squire  usually  roasts 
an  ox  before  the  yule  log  in  the  large  hall 
of  his  mansion,  to  a  share  in  which 
everybody  is  welcome  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  gives  a  ball,  to  which  the  servants 
and  the  formers  are  invited,  as  well  as 
his  own  near  friends  and  relatives,  —  a 
custom  that  does  a  great  deal  to  soften 
down  the  asperities  and  allay  the  dis- 
content existing  between  rich  and 
poor.  At  all  hours  of  the  night  come 
the  carol  singers,  disguised  in  all  manner 
of  costumes,  trudging  through  the  snow 
from  house  to  house,  and  insisting 
upon  tasting  the  spiced  ale  and  cake, 
whether  the  family  happens  to  have  re- 
tired or  not. 

Father  Christmas  having  received  all 
honors,  Boxing  day  follows,  when  every 
one  goes  to  laugh  at  the  harlequin  in  the 
pantomime,  and  dream  of  heaven  in  a 
transformation  scene  of  limelights  and 
brilliant  colors,  with  pretty  ballet  girls 
dressed  up  as  fairies,  and  a  princess  who, 
mayhap,  has  a  mother  sadly  addicted  to 
drink.  Then  follows  the  Stuff  ball,  which 
no  one  of  less  importance  than  a  county 
magistrate  is  allowed  to  attend, —  a  very 
select  affair,  indeed,  at  which  wealthy 
young  bachelors  decide  the  knotty  prob- 
lem as  to  who  shall  be  considered  the 
belle  of  the  season,  and  the  next  to  be 
presented  at  court.  How  many  noble 
equipages  from  afar  rattle  through  the 
streets  this  night,  and  how  many  gaping 
mouths  and  strained  necks  are  to  be 
seen  around  the  entrance  of  the  Assembly 
rooms,  taking  in  the  handsome  dresses, 
as  fashionable  beauties  step  out  of  their 
carriages — "to  be  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder,"  as  Thackeray  would 
say  ! 

New- Year's  eve  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  English  festivals. 
It  is  a  great  day  for  parties,  card  play- 
ing, and  the  like,  when  everybody  either 
expects  company  at  home  or  goes  to 
some  neighbor's  house  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  The  children  in  the  nursery 
on  this  day  draw  lots  for  the  ornaments 
on  the  Christmas  tree,  burn  their  fingers 
in  the  snapdragon,  and  play  blind 
man's  buff  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Half  an  hour  before  midnight,  however, 
the  children  have   all  been  put  to  bed, 
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the  fiddler  ceases  playing,  and  the  cards 
are  put  away.  The  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion is  everywhere  apparent.  The  lady 
bells  in  the  cathedral  tower  ring  out  a 
muffled  peal  in  token  that  the  old  year 
"lies  a-dying,"  which  is  quickly  carried 
up  by  the  chimes  in  a  score  of  belfries 
around  until  the  city  is  noisy  with  solemn 
melody.  The  effect  is  one  to  make  the 
most  worldly-minded  feel  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things.  A  grave  look  is  worn  on 
every  face,  as  the  united  family  sits 
around  the  fireside,  reflecting  on  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  the  dying  year. 
Tennyson  had  these  self-same  bells  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  "  The  Old  Year  lies 
a-dying,"  and  those  stanzas  from  "  In 
Memoriam"  :  — 

"Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die." 

Unlike  the  poet's  "wild  sky  "  of  "flying 
cloud,"  our  New- Year's  eve  is  one  of 
brilliant  moonlight :  the  stars  have  that 
cold,  crisp  glitter  betokening  frost; 
scarcely  a  cloud  hangs  on  the  canopy  of 
heaven  to  mar  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
As  we  look  down  on  the  city  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  nothing  is  visible  but 
countless  lamps,  dotting  at  intervals  the 
long  and  narrow  streets,  becoming  more 
and  more  indistinct  as  the  eye  wanders 
towards  the  horizon.  Nothing  is  heard 
but  the  muffled  peal  of  the  cathedral 
bells,  the  confused  jingle  below  the  hill, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs  frightened  by 
the  noise. 

Soon  we  see  crowds  of  people  flocking 
into  the  churches  and  chapels,  to  repent 
of  their  shortcomings,  desirous  of  begin- 
ning the  new  year  in  a  holier  frame  of 
mind.  Suddenly  the  bells  stop  ringing, 
save  the  slight  tinkling  for  a  moment  of 
distant  chimes  behind  the  rest.  Tt  is 
five  minutes  to  twelve, — five  minutes 
allotted  for  silent  meditation,  — just  time 
enough  for  the  ringers  to  climb  into  the 
belfries  and  remove  the  leathern  girdles 
from  the  clappers.  There  must  be  no 
more  moaning.  We  must  no  longer  de- 
plore the  past,  but  think  of  the  future. 
Old  Tom  o'  Lincoln,  the  giant  bell  in 
the  great  tower  of  the  cathedral,  strikes 
midnight.     In    an    instant  the    bells  are 


ringing  again,  louder,  faster,  more  deaf 
ening  than  before.  The  infant  year 
is  being  ushered  in.  The  sacramenl  is 
served  in  all  the  churches,  of  whi<  h 
united  families  make  a  point  of  partak- 
ing.    Those  who  have  remained   by   the 


fireside  rise  to  their  feet,  shake  hands 
and  embrace.  The  old  squire,  standing 
with  watch  in  hand,  cracks  his  last  bottle 
that  evening,  and  calls  upon  his  son  and 
heir  to  propose  a  toast.  The  bells  soon 
cease,  and,  except  for  a  few  noisy  ones 
who  keep  up  the  festivities  all  through 
the  night,  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
policeman's  tramp  as  he  saunters  on  his 
beat. 

All  is  not  quite  ended  yet.  There  is 
Twelfth  Night,  on  which  the  tradesmen's 
ball  is  given.  It  is  called  the  Cake  ball ; 
a  huge  cake,  weighing  at  least  a  ton, 
being  cut  up  for  the  children,  who  are 
allowed  to  attend  during  the  early  part 
of  the  evening,  play  charades,  engage 
each  other  in  fairy  dances,  and  display 
their  fancy  costumes.  Afterwards  the 
elderly  people  take  their  turn,  the  ball 
being  opened  by  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city,  leading  in  the  mayoress, 
who  is  always  the  Lady  Patroness  on  this 
occasion.  Of  course  there  is  much  feast- 
ing and  drinking,  for  it  is  the  last  of  the 
season  proper ;    after  which  there    is  no 
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allowance  made  in  the  courts  for  drunk- 
enness, and  the  citizens  pursue  their 
vocations  with  a  satisfied  air,  glad,  per- 
haps, of  a  more  wholesome  diet  and 
regular  hours.  The  holly  and  the  mistle- 
toe disappear   from    the    churches,  shop 


windows,  and  private  houses ;  visitors 
have  taken  leave  of  their  friends ;  and 
there  remains  the  remembrance  of 
the  happy  days  just  passed,  which  fur- 
nish food  for  gossip  for  many  a  day  to 
follow. 


RONDEL. 

By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

THE  other  day  the  swamps  were  purpled  o'er 
With  iris,  and  amid  the  fieldways'  store 
Of  generous  grass,  small  flowers  sought  to  say 
The  season's  sooth.     The  branches,  back  and  fore 
In  summer  idless,  waved  adieu  to  May 

The  other  day. 

And  then,  methought  a  shadow  passed  between, 
And  all  the  world,  that  erstwhile  was  so  green, 

Grew  sombre,  as  a  heart  hope-holden  may 

At  hint  of  grief.     The  earth  withdrew  her  screen 

Of  heaven-hiding  leaves,  for  winter's  way 

The  other  day. 

What  ails  the  years  and  me  that  we're  at  odds  ? 

The  time  would  prove  that  on  it  ceaseless  plods, 
While  I  —  I  swear  no  time  has  sped  away 

Since  life  and  I  exchanged  first-greeting  nods. 
Why,  I  was  young  but  yesteryear ;   nay,  nay, 

The  other  day, 


WEST. 

By  Marion  Pruyn. 
I. 

ACROSS  the  waves  of  this  mysterious  plain, 
Upon  whose  ancient  secrets  the  sun's  eye 
Glares  fiercely  from  a  brilliant,  spotless  sky, 
Far  to  the  east  my  longing  gaze  I  strain. 
The  dull  and  barren  soil  is  parched  for  rain ; 
Yet  firm  its  golden  head  the  sunflower  lifts, 
The  white  sand  round  the  knotted  cactus  drifts 
As  if  to  slowly  throttle  it,  in  vain ; 
Under  the  sage  brush  with  his  cold  eyes  bright 
The  rattlesnake  in  coils  all  glittering  glides  ; 
And  far  away,  a  speck  against  the  light 
That  shimmers  o'er  the  hot  horizon,  rides 
A  lonely  horseman,  urging  his  swift  flight 
To  wilder  wastes  where  now  no  man  abides. 


EAST. 


II. 


OH  plain  to  eastward  stretching  vague  and  wide, 
I  close  my  weary  eyes  and  see  to-day 
'Mid  green  New  England  hills  so  far  away 
A  woodland  lake,  upon  whose  dreamy  tide 
Kissed  by  the  breezes  cool  we  softly  glide. 
There  the  coy  water  lily  to  the  sun 
Opens  her  fragrant  heart,  its  secret  won  ; 
And  in  the  slender  reeds  shy  herons  hide, 
In  boughs  that  sway  above  the  waters  deep 
The  catbird  idly  swings  and  guards  her  nest. 
Far  in  the  azure  depths  the  white  clouds  keep 
Their  tender  watch  —  we  lie  on  Nature's  breast. 
Why  not  forever,  lulled  in  shadowy  sleep, 
Drift  on  in  dreams,  forgetting  life's  unrest? 


THE  OLD  PITTSFIELD  CHURCH   AND  ITS  THREE 
MEETING-HOUSES. 

A    CHAPTER    OF    EVOLUTION. 
By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 


URROUNDING  the  green 
oval  that  forms  the  local 
centre  of  Pittsfield,  in- 
terspersed among  other 
less  pretentious  struc- 
tures, are  six  massive 
stone  buildings,  all 
erected  within  forty 
years,  and  containing  in 
themselves  an  epitome  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  the  best  type  of  modern  civil- 
ization, —  the    Berkshire   Life   Insurance 


Buildim 


four    banks,    the 


post-office,  the  express,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  headquarters,  with  doctors', 
lawyers',  architects',  and  multitudinous 
other  offices,  is  the  centre  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city ;  the  Court  House  is 
the  symbol  of  law  and  civil  order ;  the 
Athenaeum,  with  its  public  library,  its  art 
treasures,  and  its  reading  and  lecture 
rooms,  stands  for  the  culture  that  en- 
riches and  ennobles  ;  two  handsome  stone 
churches,  Congregational  and  Episcopal, 
represent  the  religious  principles  that 
underlie  New  England  life ;  and  the  fine 
Elizabethan  house  adjoining  the  Episco- 
pal Church  represents  the  homes  for  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of 
which  all  these  others  exist.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  oval 
stands  the  soldiers'  monument, — 
a  color-bearer,  grasping  the  flag, 
his  face  turned  westward  toward  the 
railway  station,  as  if  extending  assur- 
ance of  safety  and  peace  to  all  new- 
comers. At  night  the  electric  light 
brilliantly  illuminates  all,  and  it  takes  a 
robust  imagination  to  realize  that  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  present  newly  made  "city"  of  Pitts- 
field,  containing  18,000  people,  was 
reckoned  a  frontier  town,  had  only  five 
or  six  framed  houses  among  its  seven  or 
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eight  hundred  people,  the  rest  being  of 
logs,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
six  miles  square  of  its  territory,  and  sev- 
eral block-house  forts  to  which  neighbor- 
ing families  could  flee  when  an  Indian 
raid  threatened ;  the  garrison  expenses 
paid  by  the  Provincial  government  at 
Boston,  though  the  garrison  duty  was  per- 
formed by  the  citizens  themselves,  alter- 
nately mustered  in  and  out,  to  stand 
guard  or  to  work  on  their  land. 

Our  story  connects  itself  directly  only 
with  the  history  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Pittsfield.  It  is  aside 
from  the  purpose  of  the  paper  to  trace 
the  influences  that  so  long  delayed  the 
settlement  of  Berkshire,  so  that  its  capi- 
tal is  not  half  so  old  as  Springfield  or 
Northampton,  nor  those  that  brought  a 
set   of   picked    men    finally  to  settle    it, 
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mostly  from  what  was  then  called  the  "  fat 
valley  of  the  Connecticut."  They  came 
in  consequence  of  certain  grants  made 
to  Col.  Jacob    Wendell,  ol   Boston,  and 
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Col.  John  Stoddard,  of  Northampton.  It 
is  recited  in  the  record  of  the  General 
Court  of  1734,  that  Col.  Stoddard  was  to 
be  allowed  to  select  one  thousand  acres 
of  unappropriated  lands 
in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, —  Berkshire  had 
not  then  been  erected 
into  a  separate  county, 
—  in  consideration  of 
"his  great  services  and 
sufferings  for  the  public 
in  divers  journeys  to 
Canada,  Albany,  and  the 
eastern  parts,  upon  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  his  serving  in 
war  with  good  success ; 
his  transactions  with  the 
Canadian  and  other 
Western  Indians,  and  his 
entertaining  of  them 
without  expense  to  the 
Province."  Col.  Stod- 
dard selected  some  of 
the  most  fertile  meadows 
and  uplands  in  the  Province ;  what  is 
still  known  as  Stoddard's  Hill  was  pro- 
nounced by  an  expert  from  a  State  com- 
mission as  the  best  upland  in  the  State, 
about  forty  years  ago. 

The  next  year,  1735,  tne  town  of  Bos- 
ton represented,  to  the  General  Court  that 
its  citizens  paid  one  fifth  of  the  entire  tax 
of  the  Province,  and  that  they  were  under 
very  heavy  expense  in  supporting  its  poor 
and  sustaining  its  schools ;  and  they 
asked  for  three  or  four  townships  of  wild 
Hampshire  lands  to  recoup  them.  Col. 
Wendell,  the  grandfather  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  finally  bought  the  rights 
of  Boston  in  the  part  of  the  town  not 
appropriated  to  Stoddard,  so  that  they 
two  were  joint  proprietors,  but  under  the 
condition  that  "  the  town  of  Boston  do, 
within  five  years  from  the  confirmation  of 
this  plot,  settle  upon  it  sixty  families  of 
his  Majesty's  good  subjects,  inhabitants 
of  this  Province,  in  as  regular  and  de- 
fensible a  manner  as  the  lands  will  admit 
of,  each  of  said  families  to  build  and 
finish  a  dwelling-house  upon  his  home 
lot  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz., 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  stud 
at  the  least ;  that  each  of  the  said  settlers, 
within  the  said  term,  bring  to  and  fit  for 


improvement,  five  acres  of  said  home  lot, 

either  for  ploughing  or  lor  mowing,  by 
stocking  the  same  well  with  English  grass, 
and  fence  the  same  well  in,  and  actually 
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live  upon  the  spot ;  and,  also,  that  they 
build  and  finish  a  suitable  and  convenient 
house  for  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister 
in  the  said  town,  and  provide  for  his 
honorable  and  comfortable  support ;  and 
also  lay  out  three  house  lots  in  the  said 
town,  each  of  which  to  draw  a  sixty-third 
part  of  said  town  in  all  future  divisions, 
—  one  to  be  for  the  first  settled  minister, 
one  for  the  ministry  [meaning  for  the 
perpetual  support  of  a  minister] ,  and  one 
for  the  schools." 

The  reason  for  the  stipulation  that 
settlers  should  be  Massachusetts  men 
was  to  exclude  Dutchmen  from  beyond 
the  disputed  boundary  of  New  York,  as 
the  protracted  quarrel  over  that  matter 
had  created  a  great  prejudice  against 
them. 

It  required  eight  years  to  arrange  all 
the  preliminaries  ;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1743  a  company  of  young  and  sturdy 
yeomen  bought  forty  of  the  lots  and  took 
possession.  They  spent  the  summer  in 
the  work  of  girdling  the  trees,  which 
would  consequently  die,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  be  ready  for  burning  :  but  the 
autumn  brought  heavy  tidings  :  hostilities 
between   France   and    England   were   on 
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the  point  of  breaking  out.  We  know 
what  use  France  made  of  the  Indians  in 
those  wars.  As  the  historian  of  Pittsfield 
says,    "  Taught    by    the    sad    experience 
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of  former  years  that  the  first  intimation 
of  their  actual  existence  might  come 
from  the  war-whoop  of  Canadian  savages 
surrounding  their  clearing  at  midnight, 
the  pioneers  abandoned  their  labors," 
not  to  resume  them  till  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  brought  peace. 
In  1753  the  General  Court  incorpo- 
rated the  community  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Settling-lots  in 
the  Township  of  Pontoosuck."  The  pro- 
prietors held  their  first  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Elias  Willard.  They  voted  to 
assess  a  tax  of  three  shillings  on  each 
lot  "  for  the  support  of  preaching  among 
us," and  to  raise  in  lawful  money  ^40 
for  building  a  meeting-house  ;  and  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  "  to  manage 
the  whole  affair  of  the  meeting-house." 
But  this  was  easier  voted  than  done. 
Seventeen  years  passed  before  the  first 
simple  structure  built  for  the  worship  of 
God  was  completed,  and  this  was  not 
according  to  the  contracts  made  or  the 
expectations  entertained.  In  1754  two 
of  the  building  committee  had  tendered 


their  resignations,  but  they  were  not 
accepted.  The  meeting  at  this  time  got 
so  far  as  to  settle  the  size  of  the  building, 
which  was  to  be  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty- 
five  wide  ;  and  the  same  meeting  voted 
to  call  a  certain  Mr.  Smith  to  preach  as 
a  candidate,  —  "  probationer  "  was  the 
word  they  used. 

Then  follows  an  agitated  interval,  when 
hostile  Indians  again  spread  terror 
through  the  region.  Pontoosuc  was  still  a 
frontier  military  post,  and  it  was  all  the 
settlers  could  do  to  keep  their  farm  hold- 
ings from  deteriorating ;  but  at  the  first 
glimmer  of  peace  the  proprietors  resumed 
their  care  lest  their  souls  should  starve, 
and  in  1759  appointed  a  perpetual  com- 
mittee "  to  hire  some  man  from  time  to 
time  to  preach  among  us." 

In  1 761  the  town  of  Pittsfield  was  in- 
corporated in  place  of  the  plantation 
of  Pontoosuc, —  the  Provincial  governor, 
Bernard,  conferring  the  name,  probably 
at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Williams,  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  great  William  Pitt, 
"  who  had  already  made  himself  the  idol 
of  New  England  by  his  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  war  against  the  French"  ;  but  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  "  that  no  inhabi- 
tant or  proprietor,  excepting  the  original 
sixty  settling  proprietors,  or  those  holding 
under  them,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  charges  towards  building  a 
meeting-house  or  settling  the  first  min- 
ister." 

Union  of  Church  and  State  was  so 
ingrained  as  to  seem  perfectly  natural. 
These  men  were  essentially  Englishmen, 
full  of  English  conservatism,  that  trembles 
to  cut  loose  from  ancient  practices.  The 
great  quickening  of  thought  that  resulted 
from  the  Revolution,  and  the  radical 
position  of  "  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation," were  destined  to  extend  its 
influence.  But  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set the  building  of  the  church  in  Pitts- 
field were  not  doctrinal  or  spiritual ; 
they  were  "of  the  earth,  earthy."  Most 
of  the  actual  settlers  were  poor ;  they 
lived  in  log-houses,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  a  meeting-house  spa- 
cious beyond  the  present  needs,  while 
non-resident  proprietors  who  lived  in 
Hatfield  or  Northampton,  far  enough 
away  from  the  agitation  to  get  a  just  per- 
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spective,  would  be  likely  to  take  a  very 
different  view.  Two  of  them,  Moses 
Graves  and  Solomon  Stoddard,  agreed 
each  to  furnish  half  the  glass  if  the  resi- 
dent proprietors  would  enlarge  the  build- 
ing, so  that  it  would  measure  fifty-five  feet 
one  way  and  forty-five  the  other,  and  only 
cover  it  now  and  finish  it  hereafter  ;  for, 
they  said,  "  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others  that  will  soon 
settle  in  said  township."  Other  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  made  other  proffers  of 
material  which  were  rejected,  and  said 
that  "  the  meeting-house  would  scarcely 
hold  the  people  when  sixty  families  should 
be  in  town."  Their  party  alleged  that 
"  one  of  the  inhabitants,  not  a  proprietor 
of  the  settling  lots,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  add  twenty  feet  to  the  length  at  his 
own  charge,  which  they  utterly  refused, 
greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  original 
proprietors  and  their  assigns,  upon 
whose  lands  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  many  were  settling  (1762),  so  that 
it  was  probable  that  the  meeting-house 


wonder  that  the  non-residents  grumbled 

at  its  rejection. 

That  there  was  a  determined  party  op 
posed  to  these  larger  views  is  apparent. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  settlers  voted 
to  build  a  house  forty-five  feet  long, 
thirty-five  wide,  twenty  post,  and  "  to 
raise  forty-five  shillings  on  each  lot  to  ac 
complish  the  work,  half  to  be  paid  this 
year,  half  next."  These  dimensions  finally 
took  form  in  a  meeting-house  that  was 
raised  in  the  summer  of  1761,  and 
covered  and  floored,  so  that  the  town 
meeting  in  the  following  March  was  held 
in  it. 

On  June  15,  1761,  in  town  meeting,  it 
was  resolved,  "  that  four  shillings  be 
raised  on  each  lot  to  pay  for  the  raising 
of  the  meeting-house ;  and  every  man 
who  comes  early  to  have  three  shillings 


Mr.   Allen's  Chair  and  Table. 


would  soon  be  useless."  This  twenty- 
foot  addition  seems  ridiculously  small  in 
this  day  of  splendid  memorial  build- 
ings ;  but  it  was  a  magnificent  offer  in  a 
place  where  there  was  but  one  saw-mill 
and   next  to  no  roads,  and  we   do   not 


credit  per  diem,  till  the  house  be  raised, 
and  the  committee  to  take  account  of 
each  man's  labor;  the  other  shilling  to 
be  paid  for  rum  and  sugar."  And  so 
eighteen  years  after  the  first  trees  had 
been  girdled  to  clear  the  fair  spot  that 
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now  calls  itself  Pittsfield,  the  simple 
rectangular  meeting-house  was  raised  in 
the  summer,  and  a  Mr.  Jesse  Sackett, 
having  been  rebuked  in  town  meeting  in 
May  tor  neglecting  to  "  clear,  close,  and 
clean  "  an  acre  and  a  half  for  a  meeting- 
house spot,  as  agreed,  was  granted  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  do  it,  and 
he  accomplished  his  work  before  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  sparing  only  two 
of  the  natives  of  the  forest,  both  of  them 
remarkably  symmetrical,  and  one  of  them 
afterwards  becoming  celebrated  as  the 
old  elm  of  Pittsfield.  At  length  the 
simple  box  was  completed  as  to  floor, 
sides,  and  roof;  and  here  again  the  work 
paused,  while  the  people  were  still  listen- 
ing to  different  men  as  "  candidates." 
Undoubtedly  a  settled  pastor  would  have 
been  a  great  aid  and  inspiration  in  the 
work  of  church  building.  Up  to  this 
time,  and  for  three  years  afterwards, 
there  was  no  church  organization ;  all 
that  had  been  done  previously  was  the 
work  of  the  settling-lot  proprietors,  who 
thus  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  bargain 
made  with  the  Province  under  its  grant. 
In  December,  1763,  the  town  decided 
to  invite  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Northamp- 
ton, a  theological  student,  twenty  years 
old,  to  preach  as  a  probationer.  Of 
course,  a  man  whose  grandfather  had 
been  a  deacon  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 


The    First 


irsonage,   erected    by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen 
in    1768. 


whose  father  had  been  the  steadfast 
friend  of  that  great  man  during  the  agi- 
tations that  had  ended  in  his  severance 
from  the  church  there,  must  have  seen 
the  anomalous  condition  of  things,  when 
he  was  invited  to  preach  in  a  place  where 
no  church  had  been  organized  ;  and,  un- 
doubtedly through   his    influence,  on   the 


7  th  of  February,  1 764,  eight  men  gathered 
in  the  house  of  Deacon  Crofoot,  and  a 
confession  of  faith  and  a  covenant  having 
been  drawn  up,  it  was  signed,  and  "  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  Pittsfield"  had  come 
into  being.  These  eight  "  foundation 
men,"  as  they  are  happily  styled  in  the 
"  Proceedings  "  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  church, 
did  not  trust  to  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom ;  they  called  to  their  aid  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barring- 
ton,  whom  Mrs.  Stowe  has  immortal- 
ized in  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  Dr. 
Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge,  a  man  of 
great  note  in  his  day,  and  the  less  emi- 
nent Rev.  Ebenezer  Martin,  of  Becket. 
After  having  signed  the  covenant,  they 
repaired  to  the  church,  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  from  the  eminent  Mr.  Hopkins ; 
and  in  that  day  before  post-offices  and 
newspapers  it  was  no  doubt  a  real  intel- 
lectual feast.  They  voted  unanimously 
on  the  5  th  of  March  to  call  Mr.  Allen 
to  the  pastorate,  and  he  responded  in  the 
following  letter  :  — 

To  the  People  of  Pittsfield: 

Dear  Brethren,  — Your  invitation  of  me  to  settle 
among  you  in  the  gospel  ministry  I  have  received 
by  your  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose;  I 
apprehend  I  have  duly  considered  the  same.  In 
answer  to  this,  your  invitation,  I  would  say,  that 
having  sought  divine  direction,  taken  the  advice 
of  the  judicious,"  and  duly  consulted  my  own 
judgment,  I  cannot  but  think  it  my  duty  to  accept; 
and,  accordingly,  do  now  declare  my  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  same. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  my  grateful 
sense  of  your  respect,  shown  in  that  good  agree- 
ment and  harmony  that  subsisted  among  you  in 
the  choice  of  one  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
to  preach  among  you  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ. 

Nothing  doubting  but  that,  at  your  next  meeting, 
you  will  freely  grant  forty  or  fifty  cords  of  wood 
annually,  or  as  much  as  you  shall  think  sufficient, 
and  some  addition  to  my  settlement,  either  by 
grant  in  work,  or  whatever,  out  of  generosity,  by 
subscription  or  whatever  way  you  please,  I  now 
stand  ready  to  be  introduced  to  the  work  where- 
unto  I  am  called,  as  soon  as  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity shall  present  itself. 

These  from  your  affectionate  friend, 

Thomas  Allen. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Allen  ad- 
dresses his  letter  to  "  The  People  of 
Pittsfield,"  and  that  he  makes  it  cover 
both  the  spiritualities  and  temporalities 
of  the  contemplated  relation.     That  this 
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may  be  clearly  understood  by  a  genera- 
tion that  has  been  born  into  a  very  differ- 
ent order  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  back  and  study  a  third  element  in 
the  situation,  that  had  been  introduced 
through  the  incorporation  of  Pittsfield  as  a 
town,  which  had  occurred  two  years  before, 
in  1 761.  In  the  act  of  incorporation 
it  was  explicity  provided  that  "  no  inhab- 
itant or  proprietor,  excepting  the  original 
sixty  settling-lot  proprietors,  or  those 
holding  under  them,  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  any  part  of  the  charges  towards  build- 
ing a  meeting-house,  settling  the  first  min- 
ister, or  the  other  charges  which  the  said 
original  settling  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  perform,  either  according  to  the  tenor 
of  their  grant,  or  by  any  agreement  made 
among  themselves." 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  says,  in  his 
"  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States  "  : 
"  By  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  the 
Separatists  in  England  came  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the,  primitive  Church  was 
simply  a  company  or  society  of  believers 
in  Christ,  that  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  State,  and  no  bishop  or  hierarchy,  but 
was  a  brotherhood  in  which  all  were 
equals ;  that  it  consisted  of  those  who 
were  spiritually  renewed  though  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  evinced 
that  faith  by  godly  lives  "  ;  and  he  con- 
tinues :  "  As  the  Plymouth  colonists 
were  all  of  one  faith,  and  were,  in  fact, 
members  of  one  church,  they  naturally 
made  provision  for  the  support  of  religion 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  as  the  colony 
extended  they  ordered  that  churches 
should  be  built  and  maintained  in  every 
town  at  public  cost."  They  required, 
also,  that  a  "  freeman  "  or  voter  in  town 
meeting  should  be  of  good  personal 
character  and  "  orthodox  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion."  They  were  still 
hampered  by  the  notion  that  the  State 
should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion,  and  should  punish  blasphemy, 
profaneness,  Sabbath  breaking,  and  heresy 
as  crimes.  Says  the  Pittsfield  historian  : 
"  It  was  the  province  of  the  church  to 
select  the  minister ;  of  the  town,  if  it 
approved,  to  ratify  the  choice  and  fix  the 
salary ;  and  of  the  proprietors  of  the  sixty 
lots  to  provide  the  '  settlement '  or  outfit 
of  the  pastor  elect." 


On  the  same  day  on  which  the  church 
decided  to  call  Mr.  Allen,  the  town  unani 
mously    concurred     in    the     choi<  e,    and 
"resolved  to  tender  to  Mr.  Allen  a  salan 


Rev.  John  Todd. 

of  ^£60  per  annum,  to  be  increased  ^5 
yearly,  until  it  should  reach  ^80,"  which 
was  then  to  become  his  stated  stipend. 
Church  and  town  having  thus  done  their 
duty,  the  proprietors,  on  the  same  day, 
voted  him  fyo  in  three  annual  instal- 
ments of  ^£30  each,  "to  enable  him  to 
settle  himself  among  them."  The  addi- 
tion of  forty  cords  of  wood  was  granted, 
and  formed  a  regular  item  in  town  meet- 
ing for  many  years,  till,  finally,  it  was 
commuted  for  an  allowance  of  money. 

Mr.  Allen  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1764,  and  though  the  meeting- 
house was  far  from  finished,  thirty-one 
members  were  added  to  the  church  in  the 
first  year  of  his  ministry.  Now  the  peo- 
ple began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  more 
comfortable  arrangements  for  hearing, 
and  in  the  month  following  the  ordina- 
tion, Col.  Williams  got  the  privilege  of 
building  a  pew  on  lot  sixteen,  in  the 
ground  plan,  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
family,  but  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  relinquish  it  to  the  town,  if  on  the 
completion  of  the  house  it  did  not  fall   to 
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him  of  right.      Imagine  the  conspicuous 
dignity  of  one   pew,  in    an    unplastered 

barn-like  structure,  where  the  rest  of  the 
congregation    probably    sat    on    boards  ! 


The  Second   Meeting-House. 

The  fancy  for  pews  proved  contagious, 
and  in  December  it  was  decided  that  the 
house  below  stairs  should  be  finished,  and 
the  front  seats  in  the  gallery,  and  that  the 
cost  should  be  met  by  the  sale  of  pews  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  was 
the  most  democratic  feature  that  ever 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  that  meeting-house.  The  auction 
took  place,  and,  of  course,  in  a  building 
with  sixteen  pews  and  a  few  "  seats," 
among  a  population  of  a  hundred  or  more 
families,  several  persons  joined  in  buying 
one  pew.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  to  be  held,  and  to  pass  from  sire 
to  son  like  real  estate.  The  highest  price 
paid  was  jQio  $s.  The  only  person  who 
"flocked  by  himself"  was  a  great  mag- 
nate in  that  pioneer  community,  Col. 
Williams.  He  undertook  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  —  £&3  *SS- — to  see  to 
the  finishing  of  the  house  within  twelve 
months,  and  he  was  to  allow  market  price 
for  lime  and  boards  to  those  who  chose 
to  furnish  them.  Lime  was  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  commodities, — the  chim- 
neys of  the  most  pretentious  houses  in  the 
town  being  laid  in  native  clay  for  thirty 
years  after  this.  A  sub-contractor  under- 
took the  work,  but  failed  to  accomplish  it, 
and  in  1768,  Col.  Williams  was  called 
upon  to  finish  the  meeting-house  accord- 
ing to  contract;    but  he  came    short  of 


his  duty,  and  the  people  voted  in  1770 
"  to  accept  it  as  it  stood."  Some  young 
men  had  had  leave  in  1765  to  build  a 
pew  over  the  gallery  stairs,  and  in  1770 
the  young  men  generally  combined  in 
force,  and  built  four  pews  in  the  front 
gallery,  though  it  was  provided  "  that 
they  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
selectmen." 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  an  unfailing  law 
of  human  nature  that  any  company  of 
people  is  bound  to  develop  antagonisms. 
Here  was  a  comparatively  secluded  and 
homogeneous  community,  that  would 
seem  able  to  dwell  together  in  Arcadian 
simplicity  and  affection ;  but  there  was 
a  "  root  of  bitterness  "  in  the  distinctions 
between  the  original  sixty  lot  owners  and 
later  comers.  These  people  were  Eng- 
lish, and  it  took  more  than  two  hundred 
years  to  uproot  their  ingrained  notions  of 
the  rights  of  an  aristocratic  class ;  and  as 
yet  they  were  living  in  a  monarchy,  under 
George  III.  The  custom  of  "  dignify- 
ing" the  meeting-house  existed  at  this 
time  in  almost  every  New  England  town ; 
and  it  might  have  been  labelled  "  An  in- 
fallible recipe  for  keeping  a  town  stirred 
up."  Certainly  the  personal  devil  that 
flourished  in  the  last  century  never  had  a 
more  efficient  instrument.  Caulkin's  his- 
tory of  Norwich,  Conn.,  contains  this 
account  of  it :  — 

"  When  the  meeting-house  was  fin- 
ished, a  committee  was  appointed  to 
dignify  the  seats,  and  establish  the  rules 
for  seating  the  people.  Usually  the 
square  pew  nearest  the  pulpit  was  the 
first  in  dignity ;  and  next  to  this  came 
the  second  pew,  and  the  first  long  seat 
in  the  front  of  the  pulpit.  After  this 
the  dignity  gradually  diminished  as  the 
pews  receded  from  the  pulpit.  If  the 
house  was  furnished,  as  in  some  in- 
stances, with  square  pews  on  each  side 
of  the  outer  door,  fronting  the  pulpit, 
these  were  equal  to  the  second  or  third 
rank  in  dignity.  The  front  seat  in  the 
gallery  and  the  two  highest  pews  in 
the  side  galleries  were  also  seats  of 
considerable  dignity.  The  rules  for  seat- 
ing were  formed  on  an  estimate  of 
age,  rank,  office,  estate  list,  and  aid 
furnished  in  building  the  house.  These 
lists    were   occasionally  revised,  and  the 
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people  reseated  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  years,  frequent  disputes  and  even 
long-continued  feuds  were  caused  by  this 
perplexing  business  of  seating  a  congre- 
gation according  to  rank  and  dignity." 

But  before  any  of  these  ranklings  had 
time  to  bud  and  blossom,  the  proprie- 
tors went  forward  and  built  a  house,  pay- 
ing for  it  with  the  three  annual  instal- 
ments ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  the 
pastor  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  of 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  a  descendent  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  the  governor  of  Plymouth. 
The  bride  was  brought  home  through 
the  narrow  wood-roads,  mounted  on  a 
pillion  behind  her  husband.  It  was  an 
ideal  union.  She  long  outlived  him,  and 
in  his  will  he  paid  her  a  beautiful  tribute, 
and  in  the  tenderest  words  bequeathed 
her  to  "  the  affectionate  care  of  his  sons." 

In  studying  the  career  and  character 
of  Mr.  Allen,  we  are  looking  at  one  of 
the  most  heroic  and  influential  figures 
that  ever  filled  a  pulpit  in  America ;  for 
"  the  fighting  parson,"  as  he  came  to  be 
called  after  the  Revolution,  was  a  strong 
and  independent  thinker.  He  early  gave 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
and  principles  that  led  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  having  once  perceived  a  truth, 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Smith,  certainly  one  of  the 
ablest  town  historians  living,  says  very 
justly,  that  popular  tradition  preserves 
that  in  a  man's  character  which  is  odd,  to 
the  neglect  of  that  which  is  intrinsic  and 
sterling.  Hundreds  have  heard  of 
Allen  valiantly  taking  up  arms,  who 
think  nothing  about  the  fact  that 
his  political  action  was  an  outcome 
of  his  religious  conviction,  and  take 
no  count  of  the  steady  piety  of  an 
unsullied  life  and  of  his  beautiful 
care  and  tenderness  as  a  husband 
and  father.  New  England  theology 
had  attained  a  high  pitch  of  hair- 
splitting theorizing  ;  but  Mr.  Allen's 
practical  mind  held  in  small  re- 
spect any  religious  faith  which  did 
not  manifest  itself  in  deeds.  He 
regarded  resistance  to  oppression 
and  devotion  to  equal  rights  as  the  most 
sacred  of  duties,  for  only  thus,  he  be- 
lieved, could  the  cause  of  pure  and  unfet- 
tered religious  worship  itself  be  secured. 


In  the  six  troubled  years  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Allen  had  brought  his  fair 
bride  to  his  home,  to  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  at  Lexington,  a  searching  of 
men's  spirits  had  been  going  on,  and 
strict  dividing  lines  had  been  drawn. 
The  young  minister  was  among  the  first 
to  declare  himself  as  ready  to  resist  royal 
iniquity.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  preach 
patriotic  sermons  from  his  primitive  pul- 
pit ;  and  going  over  the  border  into 
New  York,  he  advocated  Whig  doctrines 
at  Canaan,  Claverack,  Kinderhook,  and 
elsewhere,  advising  the  most  stringent 
measures  against  the  "  enemies  of 
America."  His  zeal  so  far  evoked  the 
"spirit  of  '76  "  that  a  company  of  min- 
utemen  commanded  by  Capt.  David 
Noble  was  holding  weekly  drills  before 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  Capt.  Noble  sold 
two  farms,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he 
supplied  his  company  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  stand  of  arms,  and  he  also 
furnished  them  with  uniforms,  —  buck- 
skin breeches,  and  coats  of  blue  turned 
up  with  white.  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  get  his  material,  and  there  he 
hired  a  professional  breeches-maker, 
who  came  home  with  him,  and  the  gar- 
ments were  made  up  in  his  own  house. 
The  women  were  holding  "  spinning- 
matches  "  and  "  clothing  bees,"  and  the 
pastor,  "the  very  embodiment  of  patri- 
otic ardor,  went  from  gathering  to  gather- 
ing, and  from  house  to  house,  and  every- 
where  left  a  new  sense  of  the  holiness 


The  John  Chandler  Williams  House,   now  the  Episcopal   Rectory. 


which  invested  the  impending  strife  for 
liberty." 

In  1776  a  corps  of  levies  from  the  three 
regiments    of   Berkshire    men    went    to 
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White  Plains,  to  help  re-enforce  the 
army  oi  Washington,  and  Mr.  Allen  ac- 
companied it  as  chaplain,  in  the  battle 
of  White  Plains  taking  a  hand  in  the 
fighting  himself.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  Ticonderoga,  arriving  but  a  few  days 
before  its  disastrous  evacuation. 

In  August  the  news  of  the  advance  on 
Bennington  reached  Pittsfield.  The  rally- 
ing point  in  any  crisis  was  always  the 
meeting-house.  Mr.  Allen,  whose  soul 
was  fired  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
needless  blunder  at  Ticonderoga,  made 
an  address  whose  eloquence  and  power 
were  never  forgotten.  He  went  himself 
as  a  private  under  Lieut.  Ford,  setting 
a  contagious  example ;  for  twenty-two 
men  set  out  at  once,  —  and  three  days 
later,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle, 
before  the  news  of  it  could  reach  them, 
another  company  of  seventeen,  among 
whom  were  some  conspicuous  cases  of 
recently  converted  Tories,  who  had  only 
lately  sworn  allegiance  to  "  The  Indepen- 
dent United  States  of  America."  Though 
called  militia,  most  of  these  men  had 
been  under  fire  in  some  previous  action. 
They  hastened  forward  with  all  speed, 
not  stopping  to  dress  ranks,  but  each 
eager  to  "  get  there."  Mr.  Allen  set  out 
in  an  old  sulky.  The  Berkshire  contin- 
gent arrived  in  the  night,  "  drenched  with 
rain,    bespattered  with    mud,   but   with 
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powder  dry  and  hearts  burning  for  imme- 
diate action."  Kdward  Everett,  in  his 
life  of  Stark,  relates  the  following : 
"Among  the  ^-enforcements  from  Berk- 


shire County  came  a  clergyman  [Mr. 
Allen]  with  a  portion  of  his  flock,  re- 
solved to  make  bare  the  arm  of  flesh 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Be- 
fore daylight  of  the  16th  he  addressed 
the  commander  as  follows :  '  We,  the 
people  of  Berkshire,  have  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  fight,  but  have  never  been 
led  against  the  enemy.  We  have  now  re- 
solved, if  you  will  not  let  us  fight,  never 
to  turn  out  again.'  Gen.  Stark  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  march  then,  when 
it  was  dark  and  rainy.  '  No,'  was  the 
answer,  '  not  just  this  minute.'  '  Then,' 
continued  Stark,  '  if  the  Lord  should 
once  more  give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do 
not  give  you  fighting  enough,  I  will  never 
ask  you  to  come  again.'  " 

The  mind  of  the  country  has  re- 
cently been  refreshed  as  to  the  battle 
of  Bennington  and  its  results.  Our 
story  only  concerns  itself  with  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  little  unpainted  box  of 
a  meeting-house  in  Pittsfield.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  day  they  would 
not  leave  their  encampment  till  Mr. 
Allen  had  prayed  that  God  would  "  teach 
their  hands  to  war  and  their  fingers  to 
fight,"  praying  with  such  fervor  and 
power  that  it  inspired  the  men  like  a 
trusted  commander's  harangue.  A  large 
part  of  Baum's  force  were  Germans.  Af- 
ter the  battle  Mr.  Allen  found  a  German 
surgeon's  horse  loaded  with  panniers  full 
of  bottled  wine,  which  was  at  once 
given  to  the  wounded  and  worn-out  sol- 
diers. Wherever  we  get  glimpses  of  him 
through  the  entire  war,  we  find  him  col- 
lecting comforts  and  forwarding  them  to 
the  sick,  or  when  in  camp,  writing  letters 
for  the  helpless  or  caring  for  the  wounded, 
besides  writing  letters  to  the  Hartford 
Coui-ant.  The  success  at  Bennington 
came  at  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
whole  war,  and  kindled  anew  men's  hope 
and  courage.  Gen.  Stark  was  magnified 
into  an  almost  supernatural  hero ;  and 
following  close,  as  the  tale  passed  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  was  the  figure  of 
"  the  bold  parson  who  went  with  his 
flock  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  battle- 
field, satisfied  that  the  war  which  was 
holy  enough  for  him  to  advocate  from 
the  pulpit,  was  righteous  enough  for  him 
to  take  part  in  with  his  musket." 
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One  man  was  shot  down  in  the  action  at 
Mr.  Allen's  side  ;  and  in  after  years  when 
asked  if  he  had  killed  a  man  at  Benning- 
ton, Mr.  Allen  replied  that  he  did  not 
know,  but  that  observing  a  flash  often 
repeated  from  a  certain  bush,  and  that  it 
was  generally  followed  by  the  fall  of  one 
of  Stark's  men,  he  fired  that  way,  and  put 
the  flash  out.  Mr.  Allen  loaned  all  the 
money  he  could  spare,  $2,500,  to  "  the 
Continent,"  i.  e.,  to  aid  the  war,  even  sell- 
ing his  watch  to  increase  the  sum. 

Though  the  Revolution  as  connected 
with  the  meeting-house  now  passes  from 
view,  we  quote  once  more  from  this 
leader  of  his  people,  who  being  in  Lon- 
don twenty-two  years  after  Bennington, 
saw  King  George  passing  in  state  to  the 
Parliament  House.  He  notes  the  fact  in 
his  diary,  and  says  :  "  This  is  he  who  des- 
olated my  country;  who  ravaged  the 
American  coasts  ;  annihilated  our  trade  ; 
burned  our  towns ;  plundered  our  cities ; 
sent  forth  his  Indian  allies  to  scalp  our 
wives  and  children ;  starved  our  youth  in 
his  prison  ships ;  and  caused  the  expend- 
iture of  millions  of  money,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  precious  lives.  Instead 
of  being  the  father  of  his  people,  he  has 
been  their  destroyer.  May  God  forgive 
him  so  great  guilt !  " 

The  Revolution  finally  achieved,  and 
peace  proclaimed,  in  178^,  people's 
minds  were  left  free  to  think  of  other 
things  than  supplying  men  and  means  to 
resist  tyranny.  But  the  quickened  thought 
that  had  evolved  the  formula,  "No  taxa- 
tion without  representation,"  extended  to 
other  fields,  and  on  every  hand  there  be- 
gan to  go  up  protests  against  the  compul- 
sory support  of  public  worship.  Among 
the  newcomers  in  Pittsfield  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  was  one  "Dutch- 
man from  New  York  "  of  a  very  different 
type  from  those  that  the  original  propri- 
etors had  desired  to  exclude.  He  was 
Mr.  Henry  Van  Schaack,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture,  who  had  suffered  violence  and 
loss  by  having  fallen  under  the  suspicions 
of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  had  been 
banished  from  New  York  on  promising  to 
remain  neutral  and  placing  himself  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
spection. He  remained  faithful  to  his 
promise,  and   though  after  the    war  the 


act  of  banishment  was  revoked,  he  refused 
to  return,  and  wrote  to  his  brother  :  "So 
perfectly  am  I  satisfied  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
that  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  any 
others  that  I  know  of  in  the  world."  He 
was  an  Episcopalian.  A  Baptist  church 
had  been  founded,  and  a  society  of 
Shakers  had  been  established  previous 
to  1789,  when  the  thriving  town  had 
come  to  contain  a  population  of  two 
thousand,  of  whom  two  hundred  belonged 
to  these  dissenters  from  "the  standing 
order." 

The  little  meeting-house  that  had  been 
built  with  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  was 
fairly  outgrown,  and  in  1789  the  town 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  a  plan 
and  report  an  estimate  of  cost  of  a  new 
one.  The  committee  reported  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  proper  dimensions, 
and  said  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise 
and  cover  the  frame  and  paint  and  glaze 
in  one  year.  This  would  cost  ,£701  js. 
2d.,  and  would  be  about  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  expense.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  finishing  of  the  interior,  for  everybody 
dreaded  the  inevitable  contentions  that 
would  accompany  the  "  seating."  This 
house  was  ninety  feet  long  and  fifty-five 
wide.  It  was  decided  to  go  forward  and 
build,  and  every  person  was  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
cost  in  material.  If  any  one  owed  the 
town  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  ma- 
terials—  there  is  no  intimation  of  volun- 
tary contributions  ;  but  a  thorough  scheme 
of  taxation  was  arranged.  There  were 
411  who  should  pay  a  poll  tax,  and  be- 
sides taxing  a  man's  property,  his  "  fac- 
ulty " —  i.  e.,  his  ability  to  secure  an  in- 
come —  was  taxed  ;  and  in  that  a  tanner 
was  rated  higher  than  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 
Non-resident  proprietors  did  not  escape, 
and  though  prosperous  farmers  paid  from 
one  to  four  pounds,  the  majority  of  assess- 
ments are  reckoned  in  shillings.  It  was 
the  primeval  forest  that  then  surrounded 
the  spot  where  the  fair  and,  for  the  means 
of  the  people,  really  ambitious  structure 
was  to  rise ;  and  so,  very  naturally,  we 
find  that  Dr.  Timothy  Childs  gave  an 
eighty-foot  stick  of  timber  ;  Stephen  Fow- 
ler brought  the  ridgepole ;  sometimes 
two  or  three  men  united  in  bringing  "  a 
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large  stick"  ;  Capt.  Chas.  Goodrich,  two 
sills  ;  Col.  Oliver  Root,  "  oak  posts  "  and 
••oak  plates"  ;  two  ladies,  widows  of  old 
friends,  Mrs.  Stoddard  and  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son, united  in  contributing  a  pillar  twenty 
feet  long  and  a  pine  beam  seventy  feet ; 


nterior  of  the   Present  Church. 


and  Capt.  Jared  Ingersoll,  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  belfry.  All  these  persons  were 
''allowed"  for  the  value  of  their  contri- 
butions in  extinguishing  their  taxes ;  but  as 
it  was  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  they 
took  good  care  to  bring  of  their  best,  and 
managed  to  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  the  preparation  and  bringing. 
Though  they  didn't  bring  forth  "  the  top 
stone  with  shouting,"  they  did  bring  in 
massive  doorsteps  from  quarries  in  the 
next  town  —  Richmond  —  with  a  long 
string  of  oxen  and  much  hilarity,  when 
the  church  was  finished  in  1793.  The 
design  was  from  the  hand  of  Chas.  Bul- 
finch,  of  Boston,  a  really  educated  and 
superior  architect,  the  architect  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  House,  and  the  work- 
manship was  so  thorough  that  it  stands  to- 
day, a  hundred  years  old,  a  stanch  and 
useful  building,  though  long  ago  removed 
and  diverted  to  other  uses. 

People  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  building  of  country  churches  know 
that  there  is  generally  a  quarrel  over  the 
location.     This  enlivening  feature  was  not 


lacking  here.  Should  the  new  building 
be  placed  a  few  feet  farther  forward  than 
the  old  one,  it  could  be  seen  from  a  long 
distance  by  people  approaching  on  West 
Street;  and  the  "west  part"  contained 
many  citizens  of  substance  and  consider- 
ation. Twenty-three  voters  requested  a 
town  meeting,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  vote  that  the  front  of  the  meeting-house 
should  be  carried  forward  seven  feet. 
And  now  behold  the  power  of  vigorous 
protest !  In  order  to  do  this  the  beauti- 
ful elm-tree  that  had  been  spared  in  the 
original  denudation,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  objects  to  be  seen 
from  the  west  window  of  Hon.  John 
Chandler  Williams's  fine  mansion,  now 
standing  at  the  head  of  East  Street,  was 
to  be  removed.  It  was  a  remarkable 
tree,  "  a  smooth  bare  shaft  of  ninety  feet, 
bearing  for  capital  a  leafy  coronal  of 
branches  which  carried  its  height  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet."  There 
are  many  testimonies  extant  to  the  heroic 
qualities  of  Mr.  Williams's  wife  —  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Williams.  The  axeman  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  had  already  made  three 
strokes.  Mrs.  Williams  went  out  and 
passionately  entreated  him  to  desist,  and 
threw  herself  between  him  and  the  axe,  the 
tradition  being  that  she  said,  "You'll  have 
to  cut  through  me  first."  She  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  reprieve  for  the  tree  till 
another  town  meeting  could  be  called ; 
and  then  her  husband,  who  owned  all  the 
adjacent  land,  offered  to  give  the  town  as 
much  land  south  of  the  tree  as  the  town 
would  leave  space  between  it  and  the 
meeting-house  for  a  common.  The  gen- 
erous offer  was  accepted,  and  in  this  way 
the  town  came  to  have  the  beautiful  green 
oval  in  its  centre,  about  which  cluster  the 
proudest  memories  of  its  past  and  much 
that  is  best  in  its  life  of  to-day.  Later  on, 
the  progress  of  denudation  and  settlement 
left  the  elm  a  solitary  point  in  the  upper 
air  to  attract  the  lightning ;  and  after  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  struck  and  of  course 
blighted,  it  was  decided  in  1864  that  it 
was  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  taken  down ;  "  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  romantic  salvation  was  corrob- 
orated by  the  scars  of  three  axe  strokes 
embedded  in  its  annal  of  1790."  A 
microscopical  count  of  its  annual  circles 
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showed  it   to  be  at  least  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  old. 

The  site  selected  for  the  meeting-house 
was  a  ledge  of  limestone,  and  the  month 
of  May  was  spent  in  preparing  a  founda- 
tion. The  principal  charges  recorded 
are  for  rum,  powder,  and  wedges.  All 
through  the  work  rum  formed  a  conspicu- 
ous item ;  one  sample  out  of  many  is  "^4 
8s.  for  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  rations 
of  rum  in  five  weeks."  Three  shillings  a 
day  extra  pay  was  voted  in  town  meeting 
to  David  Ashley  and  Butler  Goodrich, 
for  performing  the  perilous  services  de- 
manded in  that  day  of  hand-work,  in  con- 
structing the  roof  and  tower.  One  curi- 
ous reminder  of  the  old  war  times  were 
certain  packages  of  Continental  money. 
The  original  value  of  the  Continental 
money,  sealed  up  in  packages  and  passed 
down  from  treasurer  to  treas- 
urer, was  ,£3,097.  The  town 
voted  to  sell  it  and  buy  lead 
for  the  church  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  it  brought  ^40 
10s.,  enough  to  pay  for  the 
lead  and  eleven,  pence  over. 

When  the  exterior  of  the 
house  was  completed,  the 
"seating"  question  came  to 
the  front  again.  Since  the 
first  meeting-house  was  built, 
a  great  advance  in  democratic 
ideas  had  been  made,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  final  plan 
adopted.  A  committee  of 
eleven  of  the  most  weighty 
men  in  the  community  had 
been  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  matter.  They  were  unan- 
imous in  their  ideas  of  the 
best  way  in  which  to  divide 
the  galleries ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  a  very 
different  affair.  They  could  not  shake 
off  the  old  aristocratic  traditions,  and 
proposed  a  plan  that  made  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  "wall" 
and  the  "body"  pews.  Their  report  was 
no  sooner  made  than  a  set  of  petitioners 
asked  for  a  town  meeting  to  "  see  whether 
the  town  would  reconsider  its  action,  and 
adopt  a  more  uniform  plan  for  the  body 
of  the  house";  and  although  no  record 
of  the  town's  vote  is  to  be  found,  a  plan 


of  the  house  after  its  completion  shows 
that  the  petitioners  for  the  more  uniform 
plan  carried  the  day.  But  the  invidious 
practice  of  allowing  a  committee  to  esti 
mate  a  man's  "dignity"  and  seat  him 
accordingly  was  not  uprooted  till  [836. 
The  pulpit  was  one  of  those  high  and 
narrow  structures  reached  by  a  long  flight 
of  stairs,  that  Daniel  Webster  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  that  "one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity was,  that  it  had  survived  box  pul- 
pits so  long."  The  town  directed  a 
pulpit  cushion  to  be  bought,  a  sweet-toned 
bell  was  hung,  and  the  people  were  justly 
proud  of  their  new  meeting-house.  The 
whole  cost  was  ^2,188  igs.  dd. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
sit  at  ease  in  Zion.  In  the  town  meeting 
that  voted  the  second  assessment  of  taxes 


The  Present  Church. 

for  the  meeting-house,  a  protest  had  been 
presented,  signed  by  several  Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists,  and  Shakers,  but  univer- 
sally understood  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  and  mind  of  Mr.  Van  Schaack,  say- 
ing that  "  as  the  subscribers  to  this  paper 
are  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  aforesaid,  differing  in  religious  sen- 
timents with  those  for  whose  use  said 
place  of  worship  is  building,  they  do  in 
this  public  manner  disclaim  any  right  or 
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pretension  to  the  same,  under  the  idea 
that  it  cannot  in  any  construction  be 
considered  a  town  building,  but  merely 
lor  accommodating  a  particular  denomi- 
nation oi  Christians  ;  and  that  as  we  in  our 
several  stations  contribute  a  share  of  our 
property  voluntarily  to  the  support  of  the 
gospel,  according  to  our  religious  profes- 
sions, we  do  claim  it  as  a  right  to  be  ex- 
empted from  any  assessments,  or  other 
burthens  that  have  been,  or  which  may  be 
imposed  by  any  town  vote,  or  otherwise, 
for  building  the  place  of  worship  afore- 
said." 

The  only  notice  that  the  town  took  of 
this  was   to  vote  that  the  taxes   for  the 
building  of  the  meeting-house  should  be 
assessed  separately  from  all  others.     The 
protest    having    called    forth    no    official 
notice,  in  December,    1791,  and  also  in 
March,  1792,  Mr.  Van  Schaack  addressed 
the  selectmen,  stating  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment  for    "seating"    the    new  meeting- 
house, a  part  of  a  pew  had  been  assigned 
to  him  with  the  evident  intention  of  giv- 
ing countenance  to  the  idea  that  he  was 
to  be    considered    as   belonging   to   the 
"  Congregational  persuasion,"  and  there- 
fore liable   to  the  collection  of  the  op- 
pressive taxes  levied  to  build  an  expen- 
sive house  of  worship,  beneficial  to  the 
Congregational    society  only,  and  dedi- 
cated to  God  on  "  principles  of  religion 
different  from  those  which  he  professed." 
He   disclaimed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  under   seal,  any  interest  in 
the    building,  and   added  :     "  I    support 
my  own  mode  of  worship  in  the  neigh- 
boring   town   of   Lenox,"  and    that    "  to 
compel  me  to  maintain  that  of  another 
denomination    bears    an    aspect    too  un- 
friendly to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience 
secured  me  by  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore is  an  imposition  not  to  be  submitted 
to"  ;  again  declaring  that  "the  meeting- 
house was  not    built   by  a    town   vote." 
Meantime  he  had  begun  a  suit    against 
the  assessors  for  the  recovery  of  illegally 
assessed  taxes.     The  town  was  now  face 
to  face  with  one  of  those  "  irrepressible  " 
questions  that  never  will  stay  settled  till 
it  is  settled  in  harmony  with  justice.   The 
next  step  was  for  the  town  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  find  out  who  had  been  of 
another  way  of  thinking  than  Congrega- 


tional at  the  time  the    building   of    the 
meeting-house  had  been  undertaken,  and 
still  continued  to  be  so.     The  town  ar- 
chives contain  a  long  list  of  names  with 
reasons  attached  ;  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  whether  the  taxes  of 
these  men  should  be  abated  declared  that 
while  they  did  not  wish  to   compel  the 
payment  of  a  tax  contrary  to  that  which 
they  had  a  right  to  request,  they    were 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  the  town  and  repugnant  to  the 
undoubted  intent  of  the  Constitution  to 
abate  the  tax  of  dissenters ;  in  fact,  they 
had  no  right  to  do  so  ;  yet  as  there  "  ap- 
peared to  be  a  happy  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  a  general  disposition  to  peace,  unity, 
and    friendship   prevailing,"    they  would 
delay  the  collection  of  said  taxes  for  three 
weeks,  "in   order    to   allow   time    for   a 
written  request  to  be  lodged  with  them 
for  the  payment   of  the    sums   assessed 
upon  them,  to  the  support  of  their   re- 
spective teachers  or  elders."     If  they  could 
produce  to  the  treasurer  a  receipt  from 
such  a  teacher,  their  tax  would  be  abated ; 
otherwise,     if     delayed     beyond     three 
months,  the  tax  would  be  collected  and 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  "  standing 
order." 

Mr.  Van  Schaack  still  pressed  his  suit, 
and  being  defeated  in  the  lower  court, 
carried  it  to  the  Supreme  bench,  which 
decided  in  his  favor;  and  in  1794  the 
town  voted  to  raise  ,£125  for  public  wor- 
ship, of  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  get  £1 10, 
the  rest  to  go  to  the  dissenters. 

The  acceptance  of  pastors'  certificates 
on  which  to  base  taxes,  and  a  multitude 
of  new  laws  and  judicial  decisions,  had 
caused  so  much  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  State, 
that  in  1799  a  new  law  was  enacted  re- 
quiring "  every  town,  precinct,  or  parish 
incorporated  for  religious  purposes,  to 
maintain  a  public  teacher  of  morality, 
piety,  and  religion,"  conferring  power  to 
tax  its  members  for  the  support  of  the 
minister,  and  building  a  suitable  house  of 
worship.  By  this  law  every  inhabitant  of 
a  town  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
original  parish,  unless  he  brought  his 
yearly  certificate,  signed  by  the  pastor  of 
some  other  parish,  and  also  by  its  com- 
mittee specially  elected  for  that  purpose, 
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that  he  commonly  and  usually  when  in 
health  worshipped  with  them.  Of  course 
the  first  parish  was  a  territorial  parish, 
limited  by  town  boundaries.  These 
"other"  parishes  were  poll  parishes,  and 
might  have  members  in  several  towns, 
and  although  not  expressly  debarred  from 
voting  in  town  meeting  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  they  usually  did  refrain. 

The  "spirit  of  '76"  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  century,  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  nation,  wrought  out  effects 
in  new  directions  little  dreamed  of  by 
the  men  who  had  refused  to  drink  taxed 
tea.  The  "  fighting  parson,"  who  had 
taught  "  that  true  democracy  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ," 
closed  his  earthly  life  in  1810.  There 
was  a  chronic  discontent  throughout  the 
State  at  the  law  which  gave  preference  to 
societies  of  Congregationalists,  and  in 
Pittsfield  many  of  the  persons  in  that 
parish  considered  the  law  unjust,  impolitic, 
at  war  with  American  institutions,  and 
really  injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion; so  that  when  in  1820  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  revise  this  among  other  matters, 
came  up  in  town  meeting,  Pittsfield  gave 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  "yeas,"  with  no 
negatives. 

Berkshire  County  voted  two  to  one  for 
the  convention ;  Suffolk  County,  twenty- 
one  to  one.  Boston,  though  like  Pittsfield 
giving  an  affirmative  vote  that  was  over- 
whelming, did  it  for  the  opposite  reason  ; 
Daniel  Webster  saying  that  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  change  the  Constitution 
for  practical  purposes,  and  that  "  in  the 
practice  of  forty  years,  it  had  served  to 
protect  all  the  essential  rights  of  the 
citizens."  Not  so  thought  Dr.  H.  H. 
Childs,  of  Pittsfield,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
present  the  amendment  prepared  by  his 
committee,  which,  among  other  things, 
declared  that  "  no  person  shall  by  law  be 
compelled  to  join,  or  support,  nor  be 
classed  with,  or  associated  to,  any  con- 
gregation or  religious  society  whatever ; 
.  .  .  that  each  and  every  society  or 
denomination  of  Christians  in  this  State 
shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  .  .  .  and  that  no  subordination 
of  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another 
shall  ever  be  established  by  law." 


The  amendment  was  voted  down,  200 
to  136.  Still,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
equality  could  not  be  laid.  The  Uni- 
tarian schism  had  rent  many  Congrega- 
tional churches,  and  in  1834  an  amend- 
ment was  incorporated  into  the  Consti- 
tution, by  a  vote  of  nearly  ten  to  one, 
that  "religious  societies  of  this  Com- 
monwealth .  .  .  shall  have  the  right  to 
elect  their  pastors,  or  religious  teachers, 
to  contract  with  them  for  their  support," 
and  "  to  raise  money  for  erecting  and 
repairing  houses  for  public  worship  .  .  . 
and  all  religious  sects  .  .  .  shall  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
law."  Thus,  as  the  enthusiastic  lover 
and  historian  of  his  town  modestly  says, 
"  The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  as 
usual  overtook  that  of  Pittsfield."  But 
the  last  vestige  of  the  supervision  of  the 
Church  by  the  State  was  not  swept  away 
till  very  lately.  Judge  James  M.  Barker 
says :  "  The  power  of  parishes  and  reli- 
gious societies  to  tax  actual  members 
was,  however,  expressly  reaffirmed,  and 
remained  until  the  first  day  of  1888, 
when,  under  the  operation  of  an  act  which 
declares  that  religious  societies  shall  not 
assess  taxes  on  the  polls  or  estates  of  their 
members,  it  finally  expired." 

But  while  so  progressive  in  theory,  the 
people  could  not  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  habit  and  social 
usages.  Many  new  members  had  joined 
the  church,  and  there  was  a  pressure  for 
more  room ;  but  they  still  continued  to 
seat  people  through  the  agency  of  a  com- 
mittee, with  no  little  resulting  ill-feeling 
and  jealousy.  Many  other  towns  had 
abolished  the  practice,  and  altered  the 
square  pews  into  slips.  It  was  not  till 
1824  that  the  Congregationalists  were 
called  upon  to  see  whether  they  would 
agree  to  make  sale  of  the  pews  in  their 
meeting-house  as  they  then  were,  or 
alter  them  into  slips.  A  committee  was 
appointnd  to  estimate  the  cost  of  such 
an  alteration  and  to  devise  a  plan  for 
selling  the  slips,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
society,  and  they  were  also  asked  to  dis- 
cover a  mode  of  seating  the  meeting- 
house, other  than  the  mode  heretofore 
adopted.  The  committee  pointed  out 
that  if  slips  were  introduced  they  would 
afford  room  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  more  people,  and  that,  if  formed, 
"at  least  a  part  of  them  should  be  sold 
at  auction,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  for 
certain  sums  payable  annually,  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  support  of  the  pastor." 
They  could  think  of  no  better  plan  for 
••seating"  than  the  old,  but  opined  that 
the  substitution  of  slips,  even  if  they 
were  not  sold,  would  contribute  much  to 
the  convenience,  comfort,  and  eventually 
the  harmony  of  the  parish.  Their  report, 
with  the  plan  attached,  was  placed  where 
everybody  could  study  both ;  but  the 
scheme  of  altering  the  pews  to  slips  was 
not  carried  out  till  1830,  and  the  "  seat- 
ing" was  still  the  work  of  a  committee. 
To  show  with  what  nervousness,  not  to 
say  trepidation,  the  "  seating"  was  viewed, 
even  if  the  slips  were  made,  we  quote  : 
"  Should  this  method  (slips)  be  adoped, 
the  committee  recommend  that  the  seat- 
ing committee  be  instructed  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  present  order  of 
seats  and  seat-mates.  This  they  believe 
to  be  very  important,  for  should  any 
changes  be  made,  me  hazard  of  produ- 
cing dissatisfaction  will  be  very  great." 

There  was  but  one  redeeming  feature 
in  the  ancient  "seating,"  —  that  by  which 
the  seats  nearest  the  pulpit  were  left  un- 
claimed, to  be  occupied  by  the  aged  or 
deaf,  and  were  called  the  "  deaf-seats." 
It  seems  almost  incredible  to  a  modern 
father  that  the  children  in  this  meeting- 
house were  sent  up  into  the  gallery  to 
occupy  the  square  pews  that  ran  along 
next  the  wall.  Dr.  Humphrey,  one  of 
the  pastors,  called  them  "  high,  square 
play-houses,"  and  said  that  the  boys, 
not  content  to  be  so  shut  up,  opened 
communications  with  their  jack-knives, 
though  occasionally  seized  by  the  tith- 
ingman  and  marched  to  his  seat.  The 
young  men  sitting  in  the  long,  straight 
gallery  seats  at  length  rebelled,  and 
making  known  their  grievances  through 
the  press,  got  seats  assigned  in  the  new 
slips;  and  finally,  in  1836,  the  old  order 
gave  place  to  the  new,  and  the  pews  were 
leased  at  a  fixed  price,  the  precedence 
of  choice  being  sold  at  auction.  The 
democratic  "  first  come,  first  served," 
had  penetrated  even  to  the  sanctuary. 

The  advent  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad    gave  a   new    impulse    to    the 


growth  of  the  town,  which  even  before 
that  had  become  a  noted  manufacturing 
centre ;  and  though  there  were  several 
churches  of  other  denominations,  the 
temple  that  had  witnessed  the  separation 
of  the  town  from  the  parish,  and  had 
seen  the  inauguration  of  the  Sunday 
school  as  an  adjunct  to  the  church,  and 
the  beginning  of  many  Christian  enter- 
prises, was  fast  becoming  too  small,  and 
the  question  of  enlarging  or  rebuilding 
was  often  mooted.  A  fire  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  in  January,  185 1,  settled  the 
question.  It  had  ruined  the  small  organ 
and  done  so  much  injury  as  to  call  for 
extensive  repairs ;  and  so  an  entirely  new 
edifice  was  decided  upon.  Mr.  Leopold 
Eidlitz  was  the  architect.  The  present 
church  is  capable  of  seating  eleven 
hundred  people.  It  is  a  Gothic  church, 
built  of  gray  Berkshire  limestone.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  dark  chestnut. 
The  pulpit  is  merely  a  reading  desk, 
on  a  broad  platform ;  and  a  fine  organ 
is  at  the  minister's  back.  The  women 
of  the  parish  raised  the  money  to  buy 
the  carpets  and  cushions  of  the  edifice, 
which  when  finished  and  furnished  had 
cost  a  little  over  $28,000,  exclusive  of 
bell  and  clock  and  the  marble  door- 
steps. When  the  corner-stone  was  laid, 
in  1852,  there  were  present  five  men 
who  had  aided  in  raising  the  frame 
of  the  first  meeting-house,  sixty-one 
years  before,  among  them  being  one  of 
the  men  who  had  received  extra  pay  for 
extra  perilous  services.  In  its  construc- 
tion we  hear  no  more  of  "rations  of  rum." 
There  are  several  memorial  windows,  the 
largest  of  which,  opposite  the  pulpit, 
connects  the  worshippers  of  to-day  with 
the  memory  of  the  pastor  who  sold  his 
watch  that  he  might  lend  its  proceeds  to 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  It  is 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Marquand,  of  New 
York,  in  memory  of  her  parents,  her 
father  having  been  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
first  pastor.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1853, 
Dr.  John  Todd,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
church  more  than  thirty  years,  and  of 
whom,  were  this  a  general  history  of  the 
church,  instead  of  the  special  study 
which  it  is,  there  would  here  be  much  to 
say,  preached  the  dedication  sermon 
of  this  "  latter  house,"  which  is  now  sel- 
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dom  called  the  "meeting-house,"  but  is 
known  as  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  The  slips  are  sold  annually,  at 
auction,  the  proceeds  being  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  pastor's  salary. 

In  1870  a  commodious  chapel,  har- 
monizing in  style  and  communicating 
with  the  church,  was  built  in  its  rear.  It 
is  here  that  we  must  look,  if  we  would 
mark  the  evolution  of  church  life,  and 
ask  if  it  corresponds  to  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  these  successive  temples. 
There  are  two  large  Sunday-school  rooms 
and  a  church  parlor  used  on  Sundays  for 
the  infant  class.  Much  of  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  church  is  given  to  the 
early  "bending  of  the  twig"  in  the  right 
way.  An  astute  woman,  born  early  in  this 
century,  was  wont  to  say,  "  I  was  born  in 
the  wrong  time.  When  I  was  young  every- 
thing was  for  the  parents  ;  children  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  down,  no  matter  how 
long  they  stood,  till  after  the  parents, 
etc.,  etc.  Now  I  have  a  daughter,  and 
everything  is  for  the  children."  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  contrast  between  shut- 
ting the    children  up  in  "  high,  square 


play-houses,"  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
parents,  and  having  them  carefully  taught 
by  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the 
church.  But  the  innovation  which  would 
astonish  our  great-grandmothers  most, 
and  very  likely  be  thought  a  desecration 
by  them,  is  the  church  kitchen,  a  most 
important  auxiliary  to  the  social  life  of 
the  church.  There  are  several  active 
missionary  societies,  and  societies  for  va- 
rious forms  of  Christian  work.  The 
young  people  hold  their  social  meetings 
in  the  parlor,  and  there  is  an  active  corps 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  church, 
who  make  it  a  duty  to  seek  out  those  who 
need  a  kindly  word  or  a  cheerful  influ- 
ence to  brighten  their  lives,  and  draw 
them  in  where  they  can  feel  that  they  are 
indeed  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

Such  are  the  changes  in  the  hundred 
and  thirty  years  since  Rev.  Thomas  Allen 
came  to  preach  in  the  little  old  first 
meeting-house  at  Pittsfield.  It  is  a  his- 
tory not  less  interesting,  but  more,  be- 
cause it  has  its  like  in  the  history  of  a 
hundred  of  our  old  New  England 
churches. 


ST.  GEORGE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

NOT  by  thy  weapon  was  the  dragon  slain, 
Servant  of  God,  though  wounded  grievously. 
Wherefore  in  these  late  days  he  draweth  nigh 
No  longer  fierce  and  ravening,  but  vain 
With  gilded  scales,  and  silver,  and  again 
He  seeks  the  souls  of  men,  but  subtilely, 
Luring  them,  covetous,  until  they  lie 
Won,  in  the  glory  of  his  golden  reign. 


Save  us,  St.  George  of  England,  ere  we  die  ! 

Unsheathe  thy  sword  and  fight  for  us  once  more, 
Smite  thou  the  golden  dragon  in  thy  might, 
For  we  fall  down  before  him  helplessly. 
Our  eyes  are  blinded,  we  are  stricken  sore, 
The  curse  is  on  us  and  we  may  not  fight. 


MR.   HOWELLS  AGAIN. 


Celia  Parker   Woolley. 


IN  "  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes," 
Fulkerson,  discussing  with  March 
the  best  methods  to  insure  success 
to  Every  Other  Week,  says,  "  Go  for 
Bevans's  novels.  The  popular  gag  is  to 
abuse  Bevans.  People  read  his  books 
and  quarrel  over  'em  ;  and  a  regular  flaying 
with  salt  and  vinegar  rubbed  in,  will  tell 
more  with  people  who  want  good  old- 
fashioned  fiction  than  anything  else." 

The  reader  of  this  passage  cannot  but 
feel  that  its  satire   is  derived  from  home 
experience.      Mr.    Howells    is    certainly 
the  object  of  as  unvarying  hostile  criti- 
cism   in    some  quarters   as  of  sympathy 
and  praise  in  others.     This  criticism  is 
often  honest,  and  to  a  degree  intelligent, 
but    much    of    it    is    also    undiscerning, 
flippant,  and  coarse.      Its  source  lies  in 
the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  those  princi- 
ples of  realism  in  art,  felt  by  the  average 
critic    of    the    day,    and    of    which    Mr. 
Howells  is  the  leading  exponent  in  this 
country.     To    the    popular  literary  con- 
sciousness the  term  "  realism  "  is  one  of 
negative  meaning  only,  ignoring  or  deny- 
ing all  that  pertains  to  the  ideal  side  of 
things.     This  is  the  result    largely  of   a 
confusion    of  ideas,    a    misuse  of   terms 
which    belong    both    to    philosophy    and 
art,  but    have    quite    different    meanings 
in  the  two.     In  art,   realism  describes  a 
method  of  representation ;     in    philoso- 
phy, a  mode  of  sense-perception.     The 
antithesis  of  the  term  in  art  is  not  ideal- 
ism,   but     romanticism ;    while     in    phi- 
losophy there  are    two    antithetic  terms, 
nominalism    and     idealism.       It    would 
seem    as    if    this    distinction    were    one 
which  might  easily  be  kept  in  mind ;  yet 
we  continually  find    the    romanticists  in 
art  claiming  to  be  the  only  idealists,  con- 
founding realism   in  art  with  philosophi- 
cal realism,  with  which  it  has  no  essential 
connection  whatever.     It  is  true  that  the 
realist  in   fiction,  like  the  realist  in  phi- 
losophy, takes  experience  for  his  guide ; 
but  with  the  first,  experience  is  not  limited 
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to  mere  sense  knowledge :  it  includes 
the  entire  realm  of  human  consciousness, 
the  emotional  and  imaginative  sides  of 
man's  nature  as  well  as  the  practical, 
all  that  he  loves,  and  fears,  and  hates. 
Desdemona's  dying  groan  and  Othello's 
passionate  remorse  are  part  of  the 
material  of  the  realist's  art  as  much  as 
Roderigo's  shoestring  or  Iago's  villany. 
M.  Zola,  the  black  prince  of  realism, 
whose  name  excites  as  much  superstitious 
terror  in  some  quarters  as  the  legend 
of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  has  made 
just  and  indignant  protest  against  the 
classification  of  realists  with  materialists 
and  fatalists.  The  realist  in  art  may  be 
as  much  of  an  idealist  in  his  general  con- 
ception of  life  as  the  most  confirmed 
romanticist,  and  more  logically,  since 
with  him  the  basis  of  belief  is  found  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  not  in  rose- 
colored  fancy.  He  has  as  much  imagina- 
tion as  any  of  the  self-styled  idealists, 
but  not  of  so  artificial  a  pattern,  — 
imagination  founded  in  true  understand- 
ing and  sympathy,  —  the  power  to  put 
one's  self  in  another's  place,  as  John 
Fiske  puts  it. 

Dr.  Waldstein,  in  a  magazine  article  a 
few  years  ago,  described  the  romantic 
spirit  as  the  "  desiring,"  or  "  backward- 
looking  "  spirit,  enamoured  of  the  past 
and  reading  everything  in  the  light  of  its 
own  wish  and  preconception,  —  a  spirit 
that  must  assurely  give  way  to  sounder 
methods  of  reasoning  in  art,  as  it  already 
has  in  philosophy.  Mr.  Howells  ex- 
presses the  same  thought  in  one  of  his 
fruitful  Study  talks,  where  he  speaks  of 
romanticism  as  "  the  expression  of  a 
world-mood,  .  .  .  which  belonged  to  a 
disappointed  and  bewildered  age,  which 
turned  its  face  from  the  future  and 
dreamed  out  a  fairy  realm  in  the  past." 
We  cannot  have  it  back,  he  tells  us,  be- 
cause we  live  now  in  an  age  of  hopeful 
doing  and  striving,  not  of  mere  dream- 
ing.    These    Study  talks   drew  down  on 
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Mr.  Howells  the  severest  criticism ;  for 
here  we  had  a  didactic  presentation  of 
those  principles  embodied  in  creative 
fashion  in  the  novels.  Yet  no  part  of 
his  work  redounds  more  to  his  credit. 
No  better  proof  is  needed  of  a  writer's 
belief  in  his  own  purpose  than  his  desire 
to  explain  and  expound  it  to  others. 
Honest  belief  of  any  kind  must  engender 
some  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  the  wish 
to  spread  its  benefits ;  and  every  true 
artist  must  feel  at  times  the  stirring  of 
the  preacher  instinct. 

The  air  is  still  reverberating  with  the 
outcry  against  Mr.  Howells  for  some  very 
frank  opinions  about  certain  standard 
works,  which  "  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without."  But  did  not  this 
outcry  betray  more  than  those  making  it 
intended?  Need  the  attempt  to  destroy 
ideals  that  really  live  cause  such  alarm  ? 
The  adoration  of  the  old  is  apt  to  betray 
an  element  of  self-distrust,  and  one 
wonders  if  there  is  not  in  these  angry 
defenders  of  the  authors  of  "Ivanhoe" 
and  "  Bleak  House  "  an  element  somewhat 
like  that  which  enters  into  our  feeling 
about  the  spindle-legged  chair  inherited 
from  our  ancestors,  newly  upholstered 
and  placed  in  a  corner  for  mingled 
reasons  of  a  sentimental  and  decorative 
order,  —  kept  there  in  proof  that  we  once 
had  a  grandfather,  but  the  object  of  con- 
tinual care  lest  some  visitor  should  mis- 
take it  for  a  real  resting-place,  with  em- 
barrassing results.  No  irreverence  is 
intended.  Writers  like  Scott  and  Dick- 
ens will  afford  safe  and  ample  har- 
borage to  the  minds  seeking  them 
for  generations  to  come ;  but  it  is  a 
false  worship  that  insists  on  regarding 
them  as  the  final  highest  products  in  their 
line.  The  truth  is  that  a  large  proportion 
of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  that 
following  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth, is  of  as  little  interest  to  the  modern 
mind  as  eighteenth-century  philosophy,  — 
the  dry  and  tasteless  deism  of  Pope  and 
Voltaire.  There  are  two  kinds  of  "  stand- 
ard "  writings.  The  first  comprises  those 
works  of  highest  genius,  which  are  as 
fresh,  instructive,  and  inspiring  in  one 
age  as  another,  —  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Dante.  The  second  class  are  "  standard  " 
for   very  different   reasons.     Their  merit 


is  high,  but  relative,  — relative  to  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced  and  to  the 
degree  of  culture  and  experience  for  which 
they  stand.  The  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Hamlet  " 
may  be  safely  left  to  secure  a  reading  on 
their  own  merits  from  each  succeeding 
generation,  while  the  "Spectator"  and 
the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  will  be  read  largely 
through  the  aid  of  the  text-books.  Mr. 
Howells  is  no  iconoclast,  but  he  is  not 
the  first  to  win  the  name  simply  because 
he  has  shown  some  power  of  just  dis- 
crimination. He  probably  has  as  gen- 
uine a  regard  for  the  writers  he  has  been 
sillily  accused  of  trying  to  replace  with 
Henry  James  and  himself,  as  their  loudest 
defenders. 

No  more  interesting  study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  novelist  is  to  be  found 
than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Howells,  taking 
his  works  in  the  order  of  their  produc- 
tion. "  Their  Wedding  Journey  "  and  "  A 
Chance  Acquaintance  "  showed  true 
creative  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  charac- 
ters like  Basil  and  Isabel  March  and 
Kitty  Elison ;  yet  these  works  were  not 
novels.  Afterwards,  as  one  book  followed 
another,  the  signs  of  the  novel  grew 
plainer  in  each,  —  greater  skill  in  charac- 
terization and  a  stronger  mental  grasp. 
Yet  for  years  the  word  "  artistic"  seemed 
to  cover  the  writer's  main  scope  and 
object.  A  disposition  to  amiable  satire 
and  a  too  pervading  sense  of  humor 
monopolized  the  reader's  attention. 
Mr.  Howells  would  fail  in  some  of  his 
finest  effects,  would  be  no  true  student 
of  human  nature,  without  this  sense  of 
humor,  which,  nevertheless,  bears  less 
prominent  relation  to  his  work  to-day 
than  formerly.  Each  new  production 
of  his  pen  shows  a  deepening  purpose  ; 
yet  so  fine  are  these  gradations  that  it 
is  hard  to  note  the  point  at  which  he 
ceased  to  be  the  mere  artist  and  became 
the  conscious  moralist.  Moralist  he  is, 
as  his  later  works  plainly  show ;  yet 
oddly  enough,  it  is  the  moralists  who  join 
the  romanticists  in  the  cry  against  him  ; 
who,  unconcerned  about  the  merits  of 
the  respective  schools,  persist  that  his 
writings  have  no  worthy  motive,  and  are 
essentially  superficial  and  commonplace. 
It  is  doubtless  the  absence  of  the  heroic 
that  condemns  Mr.  Howells  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  moralists,  as  it  is  the  absence  of  the 
startling  that  condemns  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  romanticists.  "  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pens in  his  stories,"  the  latter  tell  us. 
But  what  "  happens,"  it  may  be  asked, 
in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  we  see  around  us?  We  no 
longer  live  in  the  days  of  tournaments 
and  knightly  emprise  ;  but  life  was  never 
of  such  intense  human  interest  as  to-day. 
The  novelist  of  the  present  age  has  a 
tenfold  harder  as  well  as  more  inspiring 
task  to  execute  in  the  study  of  human 
character  and  motive,  than  the  romance 
writer  ever  had. 

Basil  March,  discussing  with  Isabel  the 
series  of  New  York  sketches  he  was  writ- 
ing for  Every  Othei-  Week,  says :  "  If  I 
went  to  work  with  an  ethical  intention 
explicitly  in  mind,  I  should  spoil  them." 
This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  creator 
of  the  Marches  not  to  make  his  purpose 
too  obvious,  has  kept  it  hidden  alto- 
gether from  eyes  that  do  not  always  seem 
over-anxious  to  find  anything.  In  the 
novels  dating  from  "  A  Modern  Instance," 
Mr.  Howells  is  less  self-conscious,  and, 
therefore,  stronger  and  truer  to  himself. 
There  is  as  plain  an  ethical  intention 
underlying  these  later  writings  as  in 
George  Eliot's,  with  whom  he  is  so  un- 
favorably compared  by  many  of  the  lat- 
ter's  admirers.  With  the  author  of  "Silas 
Lapham"  this  ethical  intent  never  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  exact  statement,  nor 
in  a  too  tragic  and  melancholy  working 
out  of  the  plot.  As  a  conscientious  ob- 
server of  things  as  they  are,  Mr.  Howells 
knows  that  the  tragedy  of  modern  life  is 
inward,  not  outward.  The  present  prob- 
lems of  life  spring  from  its  infinite  com- 
plexity far  more  than  from  external 
conditions.  If  any  one  doubts  Mr.  How- 
ells's  insight  into  this  kind  of  tragedy, 
insight  at  once  tender,  keen,  and  pro- 
found, let  him  re-read  the  closing  lines 
in  "  April  Hopes,"  the  mournful  self- 
estimate  of  Silas  Lapham  at  the  close  of 
the  story  that  relates  his  fortunes,  or  the 
description  of  Atherton's  perplexity  as  to 
the  advice  he  should  give  Ben  Halleck 
about  his  unhappy  passion  for  Marcia. 

The  right  of  Mr.  Howells  to  the  title 
of  moralist  is  proved  by  his  sympathy, 
seen  in  his  admirable  art  of  portraiture, 


the  loving  fidelity  and  skill  with  which  he 
depicts  all  of  his  characters.  This  sym- 
pathy with  all  kinds  and  classes  of  people 
is  as  broad,  if  not  as  fervent,  as  with  the 
author  of  "Adam  Bede."  Writing  in 
defence  of  the  Russian  painter,  Verestcha- 
gin,  he  says  :  "  Through  all  the  sadness 
and  suffering  the  human  spirit  shows  and 
triumphs  over  all."  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  own  treatment  of  such  characters 
as  Ben  Halleck,  Colonel  Lapham,  young 
Dryfoos,  Lemuel  Barker,  and  a  score  of 
others.  We  note  the  full  merit  of  such 
work  less,  because  of  the  constant  self- 
restraint  in  the  writer,  which  leads  him 
to  avoid  all  exaggeration  either  of  state- 
ment or  effect.  Mr.  Howells  sometimes 
carries  this  restraint  too  far,  and  so  loses 
in  strength  and  spontaneity;  but  he 
misses  the  faults  of  the  sentimentalist  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  dogmatist  on 
the  other. 

In  the  early  party  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Howells  seemed  only  mindful  of  processes. 
He  is  too  mindful  of  them  now  at  times, 
for  one  whose  touch  has  become  so 
strong.  There  has  never  been  a  time, 
however,  when  his  writings  did  not  sound 
a  distinct  note  of  human  faith  and  sym- 
pathy, when  a  humanity-loving  spirit  did 
not  look  out  and  smile  at  us  from  his 
pages.  This  humanity  has  grown  deeper 
and  richer,  and  he  is  no  longer  afraid  to 
depict  entirely  earnest  men  and  women ; 
these  indeed  now  dominate. 

Probably  Mr.  Howells  has  disappointed 
nowhere  so  deeply  as  in  his  portraits  of 
women.  For  years  the  same  type  re- 
appeared in  his  pages,  the  bright,  incon- 
sequent, generous,  and  impulsive  creature 
we  made  first  acquaintance  with  in  Fanny 
Elison.  Disappointment  was  the  keener 
in  certain  quarters  that  no  one  could 
deny  the  truth  of  the  likeness ;  yet  this 
was  no  good  reason,  it  was  said,  for  the 
continued  repetition  of  a  single  type,  to 
the  deliberate  exclusion  of  others.  But 
is  this  last  charge  wholly  just?  If  the 
Fanny  Elisons  and  Marcia  Gaylords  are 
to  be  remembered,  are  other  figures, 
like  those  of  Olive  Halleck  and  Kitty 
Elison,  and  Annie  Kilburn  and  Alma 
Leigh  tons,  to  be  forgotten?  The  vain 
and  weak  women  obtrude  themselves  a 
good   deal  in  real   life,  while   the   Olive 
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Hallecks  and  Penelope  Laphams  are  con- 
tent to  keep  a  post  of  quiet  observation 
farther  back. 

Just  here  is  the  place  to  speak  of  an- 
other debt  we  owe  Mr.  Howells,  of  the 
self-restraint  practised  in  another  direc- 
tion in  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
love  and  marriage.  The  romanticists  are 
no  better  pleased  with  him  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  tell  us  he  has  never  yet 
depicted  a  true,  overwhelming  passion. 
Mr.  Howells  has  himself  well  said  on  this 
point  that  "  those  critics  who  demand 
'  passion  '  seem  to  have  no  conception 
but  of  one";  there  are  the  passions  of 
hate,  grief,  avarice,  envy,  as  well  as 
that  of  love.  The  modern  novelist  will 
strengthen  and  sweeten  our  conception 
of  love,  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  by 
humanizing  it,  divesting  it  of  its  extrava- 
gant fancies,  showing  how  it  is  but  one  of 
many  of  struggling,  contradictory,  but 
ennobling  influences  shaping  life  and 
character. 

I  have  called  Mr.  Howells  a  moralist. 
This  appears  especially  in  his  open  and 
fearless  treatment  of  the  living  prob- 
lems of  the  hour  in  all  of  his  later  works. 
Underlying  each  is  the  thought  of  a  per- 
fected human  brotherhood.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Howells  speaks  like  a  prophet. 


An  unwavering  moral  farith  animates  all 
his  utterances,  modified,  it  is  true,  by  a 
pervading  sadness  of  tone  ;  but  it  is  a 
sadness  born  of  hope  deferred,  rather 
than  of  hopelessness.  There  is  a  humane 
spirit  running  through  all  his  more  recent 
writings.  The  influence  of  Tolstoi  he 
himself  has  made  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of.  Under  such  guidance,  and  that 
of  his  own  truth-loving  spirit,  he  has 
grown  as  distrustful  of  compromise  and 
convention  as  Tolstoi  or  Ibsen.  Like 
them,  Mr.  Howells  is  a  lover  of  his  kind, 
a  hater  of  shams,  a  passionate  believer 
in  justice.  He  deserves  the  triumphs 
he  has  won  less  for  any  intellectual  fame 
or  merit  they  represent  than  for  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  they  show  of  the 
needs  of  his  own  time.  It  is  writings 
like  his  and  theirs  which  teach  us  that 
realism  in  art  is  but  one  phase  of  that 
gospel  of  the  natural  which  is  permeating 
every  department  of  thought  and  human 
activity.  In  theology  it  is  replacing  creed 
with  deed,  dogma  with  character  ;  in  phi- 
losophy it  bases  knowledge  on  the  simple 
facts  of  human  experience ;  in  morals  it 
teaches  complete  self-development  along 
with  complete  self-bestowal ;  in  art  it  bids 
us  seek  beauty  in  the  imperishable  forms 
of  truth. 
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By  Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 

H  !  if  like  children  straying  guilelessly 

Down  some  fair  lane  of  childhood,  filled  with  flowers, 
My  thoughts  to-day  run  sinlessly  for  me 
In  the  sweet  path  of  all  the  day's  glad  hours ; 


And  if  to-day  my  words,  like  flowers,  spring 
Upon  the  wayside  of  the  world's  hot  road, 

And  words  melt  into  deeds  that  haply  bring 
Relief  to  some  bent  brother  of  his  load  : 


Why,  then,  to-morrow  I  shall  wake  at  morn 

From  sleep  so  sweet,  that,  wondering,  I  shall  say  : 

"  If  from  unselfishness  such  rest  is  born, 

Oh,  make  to-day,  dear  Christ,  as  yesterday !" 


WITCHCRAFT   IN    SALEM   AND   IN    EUROPE. 


By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 


THP^  colonists  of  New  England  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  obloquy  in 
this  country  for  the  persecution  of 
witches.  This  has  proceeded  partly  from 
those  who  were  anxious  to  belittle  the 
otherwise  excellent  reputation  of  a  worthy 
and  conscientious  community,  and  thus 
destroy  the  influence  of  their  religious 
and  political  doctrines.  It  has  proceeded 
also,  in  part,  from  well-meaning  human- 
itarians of  narrow  historical  purview, 
whose  horror  at  the  crimes  of  that  terri- 
ble episode  in  our  colonial  history  leads 
them  to  indiscriminately  condemn,  in- 
stead of  admitting  the  weight  of  palliat- 
ing circumstances.  There  are  many  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  minimize  the 
credit  due  to  the  stern  but  conscientious 
Puritans ;  while  in  these  days  of  almost 
morbid  sentimentality,  in  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  to  execute  even  the  most  cold- 
blooded murderers,  many  ignore  the  gen- 
uine and  universal  belief  that  once 
existed  in  the  league  of  so-called  witches 
with  the  devil.  This  belief  was  so  gen- 
eral that  it  is  a  very  strange  proof  of  the 
tolerant  intelligence  of  the  Puritans  that 
only  one  brief  epidemic  of  the  witch- 
craft frenzy  can  be  laid  to  their  charge, 
although  in  the  country  from  which  they 
came  and  all  over  Europe  witches  suffered 
the  most  horrible  tortures  and  death,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  even  for 
scores  of  years  after  the  trials  at  Salem. 

The  universality  of  the  dementia  or  be- 
lief in  witches  and  warlocks  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  It  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  periods.  It  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  here 
the  origin  of  this  belief.  Put  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  Christianity  for  a  time  not 
only  tended  to  increase  this  delusion,  but 
decreed  the  employment  of  the  severest 
penalties  against  supposed  witches.  The 
church  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  literally 
true,  and  considered  the  Levitical  law  as 
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a  guide  of  morals  and  the  basis  of  civil 
codes.  That  law  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
allow  a  witch  to  live."  The  church  prac- 
tically dictated  the  character  of  the  civil 
laws  which  in  many  cases  made  witch- 
craft a  statutory  felony,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. Could  a  period  whose  intoler- 
ance consigned  to  the  most  cruel  torments 
and  death  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent martyrs  for  mere  differences  of  belief 
be  expected  to  deal  out  more  mercy  to 
those  unfortunate  creatures  whom  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  all  creeds 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  ministrants  of 
Satan  ?  And  yet  what  incredible  horrors 
resulted  from  this  awful  delusion, —  horrors 
which  confound  one's  faith  and  make  one 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  benevolent  prov- 
idence directing  the  destinies  of  a  suf- 
fering humanity  !  There  are  still  some 
who  like  to  dwell  on  the  good  old  times 
as  better  than  these.  Let  such  consider 
that  among  the  privileges  of  those  times 
was  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  tortured  to  death  for 
being  in  league  with  the  devil. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  super- 
stition gained  force  as  Christianity  ad- 
vanced and  the  world  grew  more  enlight- 
ened. Never  was  the  excitement  greater, 
never  were  the  statutes  more  numerous 
or  the  penalties  more  judicial,  than  in  the 
ages  when  such  large  minds  as  Luther, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Bacon,  and  Milton  were  adding  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  It  was  an- 
other curious  circumstance  connected  with 
the  witchcraft  persecutions  that  no  rank 
or  station  was  exempt  from  the  liability  of 
being  accused;  although  it  was  chiefly  the 
old,  the  maimed,  women,  and  often  mere 
children,  the  very  class  that  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  the  last  to  suffer  such 
wholesale  cruelties,  whom  the  law  seized  in 
its  clutches  and  consigned  to  an  ignomin- 
ious doom.  In  all  the  hideous  annals  of 
the  human  race,  there  is  no  record  so 
disgraceful,  so  inexplicable,  as  the  witch 
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persecution  in  Europe  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is 
inexplicable,  for  how  can  we  explain  the 
course  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the 
most  upright  judges  who  ever  sat  on  the 
bench?  In  1664  he  condemned  two 
poor  girls  to  the  gallows,  and  was  sus- 
tained in  his  sentence  by  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  testified  as  an 
expert;  and  yet  Browne,  one  of  the 
acutest  minds  of  the  age,  had  written  a 
learned  treatise  against  "Popular  Falla- 
cies "  !  This  fact  alone  should  greatly  miti- 
gate the  censure  which  has  been  heaped 
on  the  memory  of  Judge  Sewall,  Cotton 
Mather,  and  others  engaged  in  prosecut- 
ing the  Salem  witches.  It  is  noieworthy 
that  Browne,  unlike  our  modern  medical 
experts,  did  not  swear  away  human  life 
for  money.  His  testimony  was  above 
that  taint  at  least. 

Witchcraft  in  Scotland  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  interest  exhibited  by 
James  VI.,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England, 
in  the  torture  of  witches.  Papal  bulls 
and  a  statute  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  intensified  the  mania,  for  they  gave 
it  an  official  recognition  which  stimulated 
the  energy  of  the  multitude.  The  super- 
stitious were  thereby  encouraged  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  every  evil  by  attributing  it 
to  witchcraft ;  those  who  had  enmities  or 
grudges  to  settle  brought  accusations 
based  wholly  on  malice,  questionable  ev- 
idence was  more  readily  accepted  by  the 
regular  courts  then  than  now,  and  dignity 
was  imparted  to  the  entire  procedure  by 
the  opinion  of  the  ablest  jurists,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  the  highest  in  the  land 
to  bring  about  convictions.  James  I.  had 
a  certain  ambition  to  be  considered  a 
scholar.  This  was  about  the  only  redeem- 
ing quality  in  one  of  the  most  despicable 
characters  that  ever  occupied  a  throne. 
In  1590  he  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark  to 
bring  home  his  bride,  Anne  of  Denmark. 
On  returning  to  Scotland  he  learned  that 
the  witches  had  contrived  a  terrible  con- 
spiracy to  cause  his  shipwreck,  and  those 
engaged  in  this  treasonable  plot  were 
alleged  to  be  persons  in  a  station  beyond 
that  of  most  witches.  James  for  this 
reason  had  his  attention  especially  at- 
tracted to  a  subject  which  he  always  found 
a  fascinating  one.  He  himself  engaged  in 


the  judicial  examinations,  and  personally 
superintended  the  horrible  tortures  to 
which  the  accused  were  subjected  before 
the  inevitable  burning  alive.  To  be  ac- 
cused was  to  be  condemned.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  did  one  charged  with  witchcraft  es- 
cape. If  one  confessed  to  avoid  torture, 
he  was  burned  ;  if  he  did  not  confess, 
he  was  tortured  until  he  did,  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty  j  and  he,  too,  was  burned. 
Ah,  the  horrors  of  those  good  old  times  ! 
That  James  had  such  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  these  dreadful  exhibitions  may 
be  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the 
witches,  in  order  to  mitigate  their  suffer- 
ings, flattered  his  vanity  by  declaring  that 
the  great  object  of  the  devil  and  his 
agents  was  to  destroy  the  king,  "  by  rea- 
son the  King  is  the  greatest  enemie  hee 
hath  in  the  world."  Among  the  accused 
at  that  time  were  Lady  Fowlis  and  an 
estimable  and  an  educated  matron,  Agnes 
Sampson,  and  Dr.  Fian,  the  worthy  master 
of  the  school  at  Saltpans.  Fian  was  first 
subjected  to  the  rope  twisted  around  his 
head,  and  then  to  "  the  most  severe  and 
cruell  paine  in  the  world,  called  the 
bootes."  His  tortures  seemed  to  have  de- 
prived him  of  speech  after  three  strokes. 
The  rest  of  the  witches  then  suggested 
searching  his  tongue,  and  two  pins  were 
found  there  thrust  up  to  the  head ;  the 
"  charme  "  being  "  stinted  "  by  this  dis- 
covery, he  was  released  from  the  boots  and 
avowed  that  he  had  bewitched  several  in- 
dividuals. He  was  then  sent  to  prison, 
whence  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape. 
But  he  was  recaptured  after  a  hard  pur- 
suit. Probably  the  sufferings  the  poor 
wretch  had  endured  reduced  his  ability 
to  evade  his  pursuers.  The  heroic  victim  of 
a  diabolical  delusion  now  recanted  a  con- 
fession which  had  been  forced  from  him, 
and  resolved,  whatever  might  come,  to 
protect  his  reputation  and  integrity.  This 
resolution  he  expressed  to  the  king  him- 
self. James,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  any  sentiment  but  the  utmost  loath- 
ing, then  ordered  the  following  awful  tor- 
tures :  "  His  nailes  upon  all  his  fingers 
were  riven  and  pulled  off  with  an  instru- 
ment called  in  Scottish  a  Turkas,  which 
in  England  are  called  a  payre  of  pincers, 
and  under  every  naile  there  was  thrust 
in   two   needles  over,    even    up   to   the 
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heades  ;  at  all  of  which  tormentes,  not- 
withstanding, the  Doctor  never  shrunk  a 
whit,  neither  would  he  then  confesse  it. 
.  .  .  Then  was  hee,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  commandement,  convaied  again 
to  the  torment  of  the  bootes,  wherein  he 
continued  for  a  long  time,  and  did  abide 
so  many  blowes  in  them,  that  his  legges 
were  crusht  and  beaten  together  as 
small  as  might  bee,  whereby  they  were 
made  unserviceable  forever."  In  spite 
of  all  these  torments,  this  true  hero,  in 
whom,  as  King  James  said,  "  so  deeply 
had  the  devil  entered  into  his  heart," 
steadfastly  refused  to  confess.  Wherein 
was  he  less  commendable  than  Cranmer 
or  John  Rogers  ?  To  end  all,  the  poor 
schoolmaster  was  strangled  and  then 
burned.     Those  were  the  good  old  times  ! 

Witchcraft  continued  to  be  rife  in 
Scotland  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  atrocities  committed  in  Morayshire 
were  terrible  beyond  description.  The 
last  official  execution  of  a  Scotch  witch 
was  that  of  an  old  woman  at  Dornach  as 
late  as  1722.  Those  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  records  estimate  that, 
besides  the  great  numbers  who  suffered 
by  mob  or  lynch  law  for  witchcraft  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Scotland,  at  least  four 
thousand  endured  torture  and  death  for 
this  impossible  crime  at  the  hands  of  the 
regular  officers  of  the  laws. 

Witchcraft  was  feared  and  denounced 
in  England  for  ages  before  that  monster 
Henry  VIII.,  of  bloody  memory,  very 
properly  supplemented  the  beheading  of 
two  wives  and  the  proposed  execution  of 
a  third  wife  by  making  witchcraft  a  statu- 
tory crime  in  1 5  4 1 .  In  the  two  ordinances 
of  that  monarch  it  was  associated  with  the 
pulling  down  of  crosses  and  making  false 
prophecies.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1562, 
caused  a  statute  to  be  framed  exclusively 
against  witchcraft,  but  limiting  the  legal 
penalty  to  the  pillory  for  the  first  offence. 
It  remained  for  James  I.  to  educate  the 
English  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  His  experience  in 
Scotland,  already  described,  had  only 
whetted  his  zeal,  and  he  actually  felt  him- 
self to  be  an  apostle  and  missionary  ap- 
pointed to  exterminate  not  only  tobacco 
smoking,  but  witchcraft.  It  is  to  James  that 
merrie   England  is  indebted  for  one  of 


the  most  infamous  statutes  in  the  laws  of 
any  country.  Henceforth  death  was  the 
penalty  for  all  accused  of  witchcraft ;  it 
was  made  a  capital  crime. 

The  result  is  easily  foreseen.  What 
had  been  heretofore  a  comparatively  harm- 
less delusion,  viewed  by  some,  Shake- 
speare, for  example,  as  having  its 
humorous  phases,  and  severely  attacked 
only  sporadically  and  generally  in  outlying 
districts,  now  became  a  dreadful  epidemic 
which  cropped  out  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  followed  by  a  train  of  fearful 
frenzies  and  appalling  tragedies.  Every 
man's  hand  was,  as  it  were,  against  his 
neighbor.  No  one  seemed  exempt  from 
the  peril.  No  one  knew  when  his  own 
neighbors  or  kinsfolk  might  denounce 
him.  There  sprang  up  a  class  of  ghouls, 
like  the  notorious  Matthew  Hopkins, 
who  called  themselves  witch-finders. 
They  were  legally  authorized  to  ply 
their  dreadful  trade.  They  went  from 
town  to  town.  When  they  entered  a 
place  they  demanded  a  fee  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, equal  to  about  sixty  dollars  of  our 
money.  For  this  sum  they  undertook 
to  clear  the  locality  of  all  characters 
whom  superstition  or  malice  had  charged 
with  alliance  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  poor  wretches  were  at  once  examined 
by  this  monster  and  expert,  not  only  in 
witchcraft,  but  in  all  manner  of  torture. 
The  examination  included  the  following 
trifling  amenities.  The  suspected  were 
stripped  naked  and  shaved  from  head  to 
foot  to  find  the  witch's  mark ;  wrapped  in 
sheets  with  thumbs  and  toes  tied  together, 
they  were  dragged  through  ponds  ;  if  they 
sank  they  were  released,  if  they  floated 
they  were  condemned ;  they  were  kept 
awake  and  incessantly  walking  thirty  to 
fifty  hours  to  induce  confession,  and  en- 
dured other  equally  wicked  torments. 
These  tortures  were  considered  simply 
preliminary,  and  almost  invariably  ter- 
minated with  the  gibbet  and  the  stake. 
Thousands  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of 
Hopkins.  Butler  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  de- 
scribes him  as  one  — 

"  Fully  empowered  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out. 
And  has  he  not  within  this  year 
Hanged  threescore  of  them  in  one  shire  ? 
Some  only  for  not  being  drowned, 
And  some  for  sitting  above  ground." 
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Although  the  belief  in  witches  had 
not  yet  died  out,  yet  the  time  came 
when  the  public  began  to  feel  as  if  Hop- 
kins had  rather  overdone  the  matter.  A 
mob  set  upon  him  and  dragged  him 
through  a  river.  He  seems  to  have  es- 
caped with  his  life,  but  after  that  with- 
drew into  a  prudent  seclusion  like  that 
sought  by  the  Jacobin  leaders  after  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

The  murder  of  witches  was  often  by 
wholesale  in  England  at  that  time.  In 
1645  fifteen  persons  were  executed  at 
Chelmsford ;  sixteen  at  Yarmouth  in 
1644 ;  sixty  in  Suffolk  in  1646  ;  and  fifty- 
six  in  Huntington  the  same  year.  Chief 
Justices  Holt  and  North,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  first 
jurists  who  distinctly  discountenanced  the 
trials  of  witches,  and  threw  contempt  on 
the  whole  thing  as  an  abominable  super- 
stition. Trials  occurred  after  that,  how- 
ever, although  followed  generally  only  with 
minor  penalties.  But  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  as  late  as  17 16,  at  the  very 
time  when  Pope  and  Addison  were  at  the 
height  of  their  fame  and  influence,  poor 
Mrs.  Hicks,  and' her  little  daughter  aged 
nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntington  for  bar- 
tering their  souls  to  Satan,  and  raising  a 
tempest  by  making  soapsuds  and  pulling 
off  their  stockings.  As  late  as  1751  the 
belief  among  the  country  folk  was  still 
sufficiently  strong  in  witchcraft  for  a 
mob  to  drag  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
through  several  ponds  until  the  latter  was 
drowned.  But  the  age  for  such  atrocities 
in  England  had  happily  gone  by  forever, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  last  outrage 
suffered  on  the  gallows.  It  was  high 
time.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Barring- 
ton  that  those  who  perished  under  the 
statutes  for  this  absurd  crime  in  Eng- 
land was  not  less  than  thirty  thousand, 
and  that  too  in  the  land  of  Tyndall, 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Hampden,  of  Milton, 
and  of  Selden.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
is  it  not  well  to  mitigate  our  prejudice 
against  the  witch  hunters  of  Salem,  and 
to  marvel  rather  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  wisest  of  Old  England  were  holding 
such  a  carnival  of  blood  over  witch- 
craft, our  New  England  colonists  yielded 
but  once  to  a  superstition  upheld  by 
the  church  and  prevalent  all  over  Chris- 


tendom? To  their  everlasting  credit  be 
it  said  also,  that  they  never  burned  a 
witch  alive  at  the  stake,  nor  any  other 
human  being. 

But  if  we  are  appalled  by  the  annals 
of  witchcraft  in  the  British  Isles,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  yet  more  dreadful 
ravages  wrought  by  that  superstition  on 
the  Continent,  where  all  the  complicated 
infernal  machinery  of  the  Inquisition  was 
brought  to  aid  the  malice  and  ignorance 
of  the  age  ?  Matters  were  brought  to  a 
climax  by  the  bull  of  Innocent  in 
1484,  commanding  inquisitors  and  all 
others  in  authority  to  destroy  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  witchcraft.  A 
demon  in  human  shape,  Sprenger  by 
name,  and  by  disposition  twin  brother  to 
Matthew  Hopkins,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  regularly  organized  commis- 
sion to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  papal 
bull  were  faithfully  executed  in  Germany. 
The  terrors  thus  inaugurated  were  rein- 
forced by  further  papal  edicts  in  1494, 
1521,  and  1522.  Nothing  more  was 
required  to  produce  the  most  dreadful 
results.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  day 
to  understand  how  authors  and  artists 
and  philosophers  and  theologians  could 
have  continued  to  pursue  their  peaceful 
avocations,  how  people  could  drink,  dance, 
and  be  merry,  with  such  a  scourge  stalking 
like  a  pestilence  through  the  land,  turn- 
ing neighbor  against  neighbor,  husband 
against  wife,  child  against  parent,  and 
undermining  the  very  foundations  of 
society.  The  commission  prepared  a 
codified  system  for  procedure  against 
witches,  called  the  Malleus  Maleficarum, 
or  a  Hammer  for  Witches.  In  the  frenzy 
which  now  spread  throughout  the  com- 
munity, every  evil  was  laid  to  witchcraft ; 
and  with  the  Hammer  for  Witches  as 
their  guide,  the  judges  needed  only  to  have 
some  innocent  being  accused  before 
them  to  pronounce  the  fatal  doom.  It 
was  a  curious  feature  of  this  persecution 
that  it  gave  opportunity  to  practice  in  a 
very  unpleasant  form  the  Chinese-like 
prejudice  or  jealousy  and  suspicion  which 
formerly  existed  in  Europe  against  for- 
eigners and  travellers.  They  were  often 
seized  and  burnt  without  the  slightest 
adequate  reason,  it  being  sufficient  to 
allege    that   they  were    travellers    and  as 
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such  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves. 

A  faint  idea  of  the  sweeping  nature  of 
these  holocausts  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  of  Huber,  who  gives  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  those  who  were  burned  in 
Wurzburg  in  two  years  alone.  He  names 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  individuals, 
saying  that  this  is  only  a  partial  list.  At 
Lindheim,  from  1660  to  1664,  six  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  were  burned 
for  witchcraft,  —  a  twentieth  of  the 
population  in  four  years.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  lay  the  sole  blame  for  this 
horrible  persecution  at  the  door  of  the 
Papacy.  The  Protestants  of  Germany 
were  equally  zealous  in  these  unutterable 
horrors.  Indeed  the  two  sects  seemed  to 
vie  in  serving  the  Lord  by  doing  the  devil's 
work.  In  Geneva,  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold, five  hundred  witches  were  burned 
within  the  short  space  of  three  months, 
more  than  five  every  day  for  ninety  days  ! 
Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  that 
period  was  the  trial  of  the  mother  of  the 
great  astronomer,  Kepler,  who  devoted 
six  years  of  his  arduous  career  in  efforts 
to  save  her  from  the  stake.  By  the  side 
of  such  moral  horrors,  what  are  such 
epidemics  as  the  cholera  ! 

The  good  work  also  went  on  merrily  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.    The  victims  of 


witchcraft  in  those  three  countries  are 
numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
But  what  with  the  Borgias  and  the 
Cencis,  the  Torquemadas,  the  Inqui- 
sitions, the  Saint  Bartholomews,  the 
Dragonades,  the  Noyades,  and  othei 
myriad  horrors  which  shed  a  lurid  g\o\ 
over  the  annals  of  those  nations  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  the  persecution  of  witches 
there  is  of  less  relative  importance  thai 
in  England  or  Germany.  The  last  re- 
corded execution  for  witchcraft  in  th( 
latter  country  is  probably  that  of  Marie 
Renata  as  late  as  1749,  the  period  whei 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire  am 
Franklin  were  shaking  up  Christendom 
and  preparing  an  era  when  the  dn 
bones  of  mediaeval  superstitions  shouk 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  devils  am 
fools.  It  may  be  instructive  to  state  as 
resume  of  this  terrible  subject  that  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  official  records  shows 
that  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  inno- 
cent people  were  burned  alive  in  German) 
alone  for  a  crime  that  never  existed  ex- 
cept in  a  diseased  imagination.  Those 
were  indeed  the  good  old  times  for  whose 
return  some  unthinkingly  yearn  !  A  cer- 
tain wise  man  has  well  observed,  "  Sa) 
not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  formei 
days  were  better  than  these,  for  thou  dost 
not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 


POSSESSIONS. 

By  William  Francis  Barnard. 

GOLD  on  the  butterfly's  wing, 
And  the  lark  has  a  dusky  coat ; 
But  sweetly,  O  Lark,  canst  thou  sing, 
Till  gold  seems  but  dross  to  thy  note. 


Gold  in  the  rich  man's  grasp, 

And  the  poet  hath  little  or  none ; 

But  a  gift  above  gold  doth  he  clasp 
Who  can  do  what  the  poet  hath  done. 


OUR   FOREST   INTERESTS   IN    RELATION   TO   THE 
AMERICAN    MIND. 


By  J.  B.  Harris on. 


THE  careless  and  wasteful  methods  of 
treatment  of  our  forest  interests  and 
resources  which  have  been  common 
in  this  country  have  always  had  close  and 
vital  relations  to  the  general  contents  of 
the  American  mind  ;  that  is,  to  the  whole 
body  of  ideas,  theories,  opinions,  beliefs, 
and  assumptions  which  belong  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  people.  They  are 
features  and  products  of  our  mental  con- 
ditions and  environment,  and  belong  nat- 
urally to  the  stage  of  civilization  which 
we  have  reached.  We  have  treated  our 
other  great  natural  resources  in  about  the 
same  way.  We  have,  wantonly  wasted 
and  in  many  instances  totally  destroyed 
valuable  sources  of  supply  for  fish  and 
game ;  and  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  vast  tracts  of  arid  land  in  the 
western  part  of  our  country  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  national  indifference  to 
injuries  to  the  mountain  sources  of  the 
rivers. 

Here  in  New  England  our  principal 
mountain  streams  are  choked  and  pol- 
luted with  sawdust  and  other  saw-mill 
refuse,  and  have  been  transformed  into 
sewers,  although  their  waters,  if  they  had 
been  kept  pure,  would  be  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  The  springs  of  the  White  Mountain 
forest  region  are  the  natural  and  only 
adequate  sources  of  supply  of  pure  water 
for  the  vast  populations  which  are  assem- 
bling, during  recent  years,  in  the  shore 
towns  of  Massachusetts ;  but  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  those  mountain  springs 
are  already  so  defiled  and  contaminated 
that  their  waters  carry  disease  and  death 
to  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  com- 
pelled to  drink  them. 

Our  mountain  landscapes  are  une- 
qualled in  variety  of  beauty  and  interest 
in  so  small  a  territory  elsewhere  on  this 
continent ;  yet  they  are  needlessly  defaced 


and  vulgarized,  and  the  attractiveness  of 

our  scenery  is  being  steadily  reduced, 
obliterated,  and  destroyed,  although  this 
scenery  is  the  source  of  an  actual  annual 
revenue  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  general  treatment,  by  individual 
proprietors,  of  springs  and  of  small  or 
local  sources  of  water  supply  is  nearly 
everywhere  in  New  England  such  as  de- 
stroys them  entirely,  even  when  they 
would  have  a  definite  and  important 
money  value,  and  thousands  of  such 
springs  have  been  extirpated.  There 
was  formerly  a  spring  at  the  head  of 
nearly  every  ravine  which  leads  down 
from  the  higher  land  to  the  intervales  or 
bottom  lands  along  the  rivers,  often  a 
spring  every  few  rods,  sending  down  a 
never-failing  stream  of  the  purest  water 
to  help  maintain  the  equable  flow  of  the 
mightier  current  through  the  valley  be- 
low. 

These  springs  were  usually  situated 
where  the  ground  could  not  possibly  be 
cultivated,  as  it  was  too  steep  for  any 
kind  of  tillage.  If  a  small  area  around 
each  one  had  been  kept  in  forest  condi- 
tions and  left  for  the  growth  of  timber, 
the  perpetual  supply  of  this  product 
would  have  been  valuable,  and  the  springs 
would  have  been  permanent.  But  the 
usual  course  of  treatment  of  such  places 
is  to  cut  off  all  the  trees  and  bushes  and, 
when  the  brush  has  become  dry,  to  burn 
the  ground  over,  so  as  to  destroy  all 
possibility  of  the  reproduction  of  tree- 
growth  in  the  areas  thus  desolated. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  mat  of  root  fibres  which  held  the 
steep  banks  in  place,  the  slopes  soon  be- 
gin to  break  away,  the  surface  soil  slips 
down,  and  the  sand  or  gravel  of  the  hill- 
side spills  out  and  smothers  the  spring, 
often  filling  up  and  burying  the  entire 
nook  or  glen  in  which  it  was  situated. 
While  the  small  fountain  flowed,  and  the 
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trees  and  shrubbery  grew  around  it,  the 
little  basin  or  valley  was  a  very  shrine  of 
sylvan  loveliness.  Many  kinds  of  birds 
built  their  nests  there  every  year,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  spring ;  beautiful  flowers 
bloomed  in  these  recesses,  and  there  were 
plants  of  great  interest  to  the  botanist 
which  are  now  sought  in  vain.  Instead 
of  all  this  abounding  life,  beauty,  and 
fruitfulness,  there  is  now  a  broad  slope  of 
sliding  sand,  which  every  year  covers  up 
and  destroys  more  and  more  of  the  fertile 
and  valuable  land  of  the  intervale  below. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  small 
deserts  along  the  edges  of  our  river  inter- 
vales, where  once  all  was  vendure,  fresh- 
ness, and  growth.  Some  scientific  men 
hold  that  all  the  deserts  of  our  planet 
have  been  created  by  human  agency.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  correct 
opinion,  but  my  fellow-citizens  in  New 
England  have  long  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  desert  making,  and  they  still 
widen  the  areas  of  desolation  every  year. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sheer,  vulgar 
destructiveness  in  the  common  methods 
of  treatment  of  our  forest  and  scenery 
interests,  and  this  is  so  strong  an  element 
in  the  character  of  many  of  our  people 
as  to  lead  them  to  an  utter  and  stupid 
disregard  of  their  own  interests,  not  only 
the  interests  of  their  higher  natures,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  but  disregard  of 
opportunities  and  means  for  improving 
their  material  condition  and  filling  their 
purses.  Enlightened  self-interest  may  be 
an  adequate  guide  for  human  conduct, 
but  blind  and  uninstructed  self-interest 
often  plays  havoc  with  the  most  important 
means  and  conditions  of  human  welfare, 
a  truth  which  finds  constant  and  impres- 
sive illustration  in  the  treatment  we  are 
still  applying  to  the  forests,  water  sources, 
and  scenery  of  the  White  Mountain 
region. 

Our  treatment  of  the  soil  itself,  the 
greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources,  has 
been,  in  the  United  States,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  wasteful,  reckless,  and  un- 
intelligent. Many  farmers  burn  their 
fields  over  every  spring,  wherever  there 
is  a  sufficient  film  of  grass,  weeds,  or 
stubble  to  lead  the  fire  over  the  ground. 
This  burns  out  the  fertility  of  a  thin 
stratum     of    the     surface   soil,    which    is 


ploughed  under  this  year,  and  a  new 
layer  is  turned  up,  which  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  fire  next  spring. 
Under  this  treatment  the  land  grows 
more  and  more  inert  and  unresponsive 
under  tillage  each  year.  Where  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand  in 
the  soil,  the  effect  of  the  annual  burning 
produces  a  gradual  whitening  of  the 
fields,  and  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sand,  so  that  people  say, 
"Where  does  the  sand  come  from?" 
This  appearance  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  diminution  of  the  other  elements  in 
the  soil,  which  makes  the  sand  relatively 
more  abundant.  These  farmers  buy 
costly  "commercial  fertilizers,"  and  com- 
plain of  the  diminishing  fertility  of  their 
fields.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  ablaze  with  burning 
wheat- stubble  and  straw. 

Every  year  scores  of  people  are  burned 
to  death  in  this  country,  and  property  of 
the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars  is 
destroyed  by  fires  which  might  easily 
have  been  prevented.  The  causes  of 
such  fires  belong  to  two  classes,  those  of 
faulty  construction  of  buildings,  and  those 
of  inadequate  care  of  stoves,  furnaces, 
and  fireplaces.  It  is  a  little  cheaper  to 
build  houses  so  as  to  invite  the  resistless 
spread  and  dominance  of  any  fire  once 
started,  and  so  we  build  them  in  that 
way.  Very  often  a  great  fire  would  have 
been  prevented  by  the  employment  of 
one  or  two  night  watchmen ;  but  that 
would  have  cost  three  or  four  dollars  a 
night,  perhaps,  so  the  owner  or  occupant 
hopes  it  will  "be  all  right,"  and  takes 
the  chances,  and  the  building  burns. 
Multitudes  of  our  people  think  there  is 
no  actual  loss  when  property  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  if  it  is  fully  insured. 

The  ideas,  notions,  and  practices  of 
our  countrymen  related  to  our  forest  in- 
terests and  resources  are  not  exceptional 
or  peculiar.  They  are  of  a  piece  with 
the  general  intellectual  character  and 
possessions  of  our  people.  "  The  spend- 
thrift's childlike  faith  in  the  inexhausti- 
bility of  his  patrimony  "  is  a  strong  belief 
in  the  general  American  mind,  and  a 
potent  influence  in  our  national  character 
and  action.     This  common  prepossession 
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is  what  chiefly  inclines  people  to  believe 
the  mendacious  asseveration  of  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  destroying  them  that 
the  forests  of  the  White  Mountain  region, 
and  those  around  the  sources  of  the  irri- 
gation rivers  in  California,  are  inexhausti- 
ble and  indestructible. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  intellectual 
possessions  of  the  American  people  con- 
sists of  notions,  ideas,  theories,  assump- 
tions, and  beliefs  which  will  not  bear  any 
thorough  or  searching  analysis.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  mass  and  average  of 
the  men  and  women  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  wages,  who  have  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  what  is  called  culture, 
but  it  is  also  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
most  of  our  "  educated  people"  as  well. 
Since  our  Civil  War  no  exigency  has 
arisen  to  compel  us  to  "  take  account  of 
stock,"  or  to  examine  and  revise  the 
mass  of  incoherent  and  undeveloped 
"views"  and  fancies  which,  in  various 
ways,  have  come  to  be  "  taken  for 
granted,"  and  are  everywhere  put  for- 
ward and  repeated  as  true  and  important, 
and  which  now  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  the  average  American  mind. 
Their  vogue  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  challenged  or 
examined,  and  it  is  time  to  challenge 
them. 

One  of  the  chief  of  all  these  baseless 
assumptions,  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial in  its  bearing  on  our  methods  of 
managing  our  national  resources  in  gen- 
eral, is  the  fantastic  trust  in  the  omnipo- 
tent power  of  science  to  free  us  from 
all  need  of  care,  toil,  economy,  and  fore- 
sight, and  to  make  good  all  the  losses 
caused  by  our  wanton  waste  and  stupid 
destructiveness.  We  destroy  our  forests 
in  most  unintelligent  fashion,  instead  of 
treating  them  in  a  rational  manner  with 
a  view  to  their  importance  as  a  permanent 
source  of  supply  for  timber,  because  the 
mass  and  average  of  our  people  believe 
that  science  is  likely  to  provide  substi- 
tutes for  wood  and  timber  whenever  we 
need  them  ;  and  with  similar  confidence 
that  supplies  of  all  kinds  will  be  forth- 
coming as  they  are  required,  we  assume 
that  whatever  we  choose  to  do  is  safe, 
and  that  we  can,  "with  a  light  heart," 
and  without  danger  of  ill  consequences, 


disregard  all   lessons   drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations. 

The  effect  of  this  illusory  faith  is 
shown  in  our  practice.  We  are  the 
most  wasteful  of  all  the  nations  called 
civilized.  Of  some  of  our  most  valuable 
natural  resources  we  have  always  wasted 
far  more  than  we  have  used.  The  national 
prosperity  of  which  we  boast  as  evidence 
of  our  superior  wisdom  and  energy  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  recklessly  expending  our  magnifi- 
cent capital.  The  worst  feature  in  our 
national  character  is  our  criminal  will- 
ingness to  appropriate  to  ourselves,  and 
to  waste  and  exhaust,  what  should  be  the 
fixed  capital  and  unwasting  basis  of  the 
nation's  prosperity  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  have  wasted  and  are  still  wasting 
our  resources  in  fish  and  game,  in  forests 
and  water  sources,  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  in  other  storehouses  of  the 
nation's  natural  wealth,  as  if  responsi- 
bility to  the  future  for  our  action  as 
trustees  of  this  magnificent  inheritance 
had  for  us  no  existence.  We  expect 
science  to  bless  our  disregard  of  eco- 
nomic and  of  moral  laws  with  all  the  re- 
wards of  wise  and  orderly  living.  This 
means,  in  the  last  analysis,  and  when 
thought  has  produced  its  natural  effect 
in  character  and  action,  the  breaking 
down  of  moral  distinctions,  and  the 
emancipation  of  men  from  that  sense  of 
obligation  and  responsibility  which  has 
hitherto  always  been  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  society  and  civilization  ;  and 
these  consequences  are  already  widely 
apparent. 

The  only  adequate  or  real  remedy  for 
these  undesirable  conditions,  and  the  evils 
which  result  from  them,  is  an  advance 
and  improvement  in  popular  thought 
and  intelligence.  There  is  no  mystery, 
nor  anything  which  should  be  surprising, 
in  the  actual  condition  or  current  treat 
ment  of  the  White  Mountain  forests. 
water  sources,  and  scenery,  though  there 
is  much  misunderstanding  in  the  public 
mind  regarding  the  matter.  There  is  no 
difficulty  or  uncertainty  which  hinders 
our  knowing  what  course  of  action 
should  be  adopted  and  pursued  in 
order  to  secure,  protect,  and  preserve 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State 
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in  these  great  natural  resources  and 
possessions,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  this  object. 

We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  as  they  are, 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  White 
Mountain  region,  and  of  its  destructive 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  were  adequately  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  citizens,  there  would  be 
a  speedy  and  decided  change  in  this 
treatment,  a  change  which  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nent improvement. 

The  work  which  is  first  and  chiefly 
needed  in  New  Hampshire  is  the  honest 
and  thorough  reporting  and  description 
of  what  is  done  each  year  by  the  men 
who  are  despoiling  and  destroying  the 
mountain  forests,  water  sources,  and 
scenery.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
sham  discussion  of  forestry  topics  in  New 
England  during  the  last  few  years,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  White  Mountain 
forests.  If  the  element  of  unreality  were 
subtracted  from  the  incoherent  and  turgid 
rhetoric  of  the  pretentious  essays  on  the 
White  Mountains,  and  on  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  have  appeared  in  some 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  discussions 
of  forestry  subjects,  little  of  anything 
real  or  substantial  would  remain.  The 
men  who  wish  to  continue  the  work  of 
destruction  in  the  White  Mountain 
country  naturally  wish  to  divert  public  at- 
tention from  the  actual  condition  of 
things  there,  and  writers  in  their  employ 
have  invented  various  fictions  for  this 
purpose.  The  effective  instrument  to  be 
employed  against  these  fictions  is  the 
truth,  the  straight,  uncolored  reporting  of 
existing  conditions,  with  the  methods 
employed  by  the  men  who  are  cutting  off 
the  forests,  befouling  the  streams  and  de- 
facing the  scenery,  and  the  progress 
made  each  year  in  every  part  of  the 
region,  in  this  stupid  and  needless  de- 
struction of  invaluable  resources.  These 
reports  should  be  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs showing  the  effects  of  each  year's 
lumbering  and  of  the  destruction  of  the 
soil  by  repeated  burnings  on  the  areas  on 
which  forest  conditions  have  been  per- 
manently destroyed. 


This  work  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  regarding  the  gradual 
or  rapid  effacement  of  the  forests  and 
scenery  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
propagation  of  rational  and  true  eco- 
nomic ideas  respecting  the  functions  of 
mountain  forests  and  their  relation  to  the 
public  welfare.  This  is  the  work  needed 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  propagation  of  ideas. 
If  we  consider  the  question  of  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  accomplished  we  shall 
find  that  the  methods  upon  which  we  still 
chiefly  depend  for  the  propagation  of  ideas 
are  as  much  behind  the  requirements  of 
our  time  as  the  use  of  ploughs  with  wooden 
mould-boards  would  be  in  agriculture. 

Our  people  in  general,  even  the  culti- 
vated and  intelligent,  vastly  over-estimate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  publication  of  ar- 
ticles in  a  newspaper  as  a  means  for 
propagating  ideas  and  influencing  the 
public  mind.  Writers  for  the  press  are 
often  under  the  spell  of  the  same  illusion. 
If  we  analyze  the  real  conditions  and 
phenomena  attending  an  effort  to  direct 
or  modify  public  thought  by  writing  for  a 
newspaper,  we  shall  observe  the  fact  that 
while  an  important  article  is  usually 
read  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
persons  who  see  the  paper,  one  reading 
makes  but  a  very  slight  impression  on 
most  minds.  If  readers  could  have  a 
little  time  to  think  about  a  particular  ar- 
ticle, to  return  to  it  again,  to  verify  their 
first  impression  and  to  deepen  it,  they 
would  be  likely  to  retain  this  impression 
in  some  degree,  and  they  might  perhaps 
be  influenced  by  it.  But  there  are  many 
other  articles  in  the  paper,  each  with  a 
distinct  claim  upon  the  reader's  attention, 
and  to-morrow  morning  another  number 
of  the  same  journal  appears,  with  every 
headline  planned  to  draw  the  mind  away 
from  everything  else  to  this  issue  of  the 
paper  and  the  articles  it  contains.  Some 
of  them  are  interesting,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  by  our  particular  utterance  of 
the  day  before  is  blurred  a  little ;  and 
the  next  morning  there  is  another  paper, 
and  the  impression  of  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  keep  trace  fades  a  little  more,  and 
a  little  more,  in  every  reader's  mind. 

It  is  naturally  suggested  that  the  writer 
should  send  in  another  article,   and  he 
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does  this.  Some  who  saw  the  first  will 
not  see  this  one,  and  some  will  read  this 
who  did  not  see  the  other,  and  will  say, 
"  What  is  all  this  about?  "  The  point  of 
interest  here  for  us  is  the  fact  that  among 
so  many  impressions  succeeding  each 
other  so  rapidly,  the  chance  for  any  defi- 
nite, abiding  result  sufficient  to  modify 
any  person's  thought  or  action  is  ne- 
cessarily very  small.  Besides,  only  a 
limited  number  of  persons  ever  see  the 
articles,  even  if  a  long  series  of  them 
appears  in  the  same  journal.  An  enor- 
mous waste  of  energy  and  of  effort  is 
constantly  going  on  in  this  way,  all  over 
the  modern  world.  It  is  inseparable 
from  the  usual  methods  of  procedure 
in  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  ideas, 
but  people  submit  to  it  with  martyr-like 
patience,  as  if  it  were  a  necessity  or- 
dained by  fate  or  the  nature  of  things. 
It  is  a  waste  of  life  itself,  and  it  renders 
a  large  proportion  of  human  endeavor 
for  improvement  abortive  and  ineffective. 
We  have  made  splendid  progress  in 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery to  save  muscular  labor  and  to 
multiply  its  results,  but  we  have  made  no 
corresponding  advance  in  our  methods 
for  the  propagation  of  ideas,  or  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  results  of  intellectual 
exertion  and  production.  In  its  essential 
nature  the  propagation  of  ideas  is,  of 
necessity,  chiefly  a  mechanical  process, 
and  it  is  accomplished,  almost  wholly,  by 
the  repetition,  iteration,  and  reverberation 
of  the  same  idea,  continued  and  multi- 
plied until  it  compels  attention.  The 
first  impression  is  repeated  and  deepened 
until  it  becomes  permanent  and  dynamic. 
Eloquence  is  not  an  available  instrument 
for  \*ork  of  this  kind.  It  distracts  atten- 
tion, and  stimulates  a  circle  of  faculties 
the  functions  of  which  are  distinctly  un- 
favorable to  the  effective  propagation  of 
ideas.  Eloquence  is  too  sensational  and 
dramatic,  and  is  interesting  in  too  many 
ways,  to  be  a  suitable  means  for  the 
rapid  and  fruitful  propagation  of  ideas 
among  great  multitudes  and  masses  of 
people  who  are  living  under  the  condi- 
tions of  our  modern  civilization.  What 
is  required  is  mostly  simple  mechanical 
activity,  repetition,  rapidity,  and  measure- 
less multiplication  of  attack  and  appeal, 


in  the  presentation  of  one  essential  idea. 
This  idea  may  be  illustrated  and  enforced 
in  numberless  ways,  but  nothing  should 
be  presented  to  the  public  attention  which 
is  not  completely  subordinated  to  the 
central,  essential  object  of  the  agitation. 

The  work  required  maybe  regarded  as 
drudgery,  and  one  reason  for  the  failure 
of  many  promising  undertakings  which 
depend  for  success  upon  the  propagation 
of  ideas  is  that  those  concerned  in  them 
have  no  stomach  for  drudgery.  It  is  a 
common  but  very  superficial  notion,  that 
the  effective  propagation  of  ideas  is  a 
very  fine  and  high  kind  of  intellectual 
work.  But  the  real  process  offers  a  man 
no  opportunity  for  self-display.  He  must, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  have  a  substan- 
tial idea  —  a  reality  and  not  a  sham —  to 
begin  with,  and  it  must  admit  of  brief, 
clear  statement.  Such  a  statement  he 
must  have,  at  whatever  cost.  It  must  fit, 
embody,  and  express  the  idea,  as  a  per- 
fect body  fits  and  expresses  the  soul 
which  inhabits  and  vivifies  it.  When  the 
agent  of  a  movement  for  the  propagation 
of  an  idea  has  achieved  a  brief,  clear,  ade- 
quate statement  of  it,  what  does  he  do  with 
it?  He  hammers  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  does  not  ask  their  leave,  nor 
persuade  them.  He  effaces  and  forgets 
himself.  He  cannot  afford  to  be  interest- 
ing or  entertaining,  or  to  be  anything 
but  the  absorbed,  devoted  slave  of  the 
idea  he  is  propagating. 

As  to  methods,  the  main  thing  required 
is  a  little  money  for  printing  and  postage. 
The  agent  may  print  the  brief,  clear  state- 
ment of  the  idea  as  an  editorial  para- 
graph in  an  influential  newspaper,  if  that 
may  be  done  conveniently.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  but  slight  effect  in  itself; 
but  now  the  mechanical  iteration  begins. 
He  reprints  the  brief,  clear  statement  on 
a  hundred  thousand  postal  cards,  for 
instance,  crediting  it  to  the  influential 
newspaper  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
and  he  sends  it  to  the  editors  of  a  thou- 
sand other  influential  journals,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  meets  the  eyes  of  a  million 
readers.  He  reprints  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  suit  his  purpose,  and  sends 
them  out  in  turn  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers,  always  along  with  the  brief, 
clear  statement  of  the  essential  idea. 
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In  a  little  while  the  "  literature  "  of  the 
idea  appears  everywhere.  People  see 
something  about  it  the  last  thing  at  night 
and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
its  reverberations  fill  the  air  of  the  time. 
The  axemen  in  the  lumber  camps  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound,  the  miserable 
serfs  who  dredge  for  oysters  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  the  white-bonneted  Acadian 
girls  who  paddle  their  canoes  up  and 
down  the  Bayou  Teche,  begin  to  say, 
"  Why,  I  have  seen  something  about  this 
several  times  before,  and  here  it  is  again." 

We  cannot  be  certain,  beforehand, 
what  the  people  will  do  after  such  an 
awakening  and  the  resulting  discussion ; 
but  while  they  are  in  this  condition  of 
aroused  attention  we  can  present  all 
the  plans,  reasons,  arguments,  and  con- 
victions we  may  have  on  hand,  and  they 
will  give  heed.  It  would  have  been  use- 
less to  bring  them  forward  before.  This 
is  the  hour  and  the  opportunity  for 
success. 

Whatever  the  people  conclude  or  de- 
cide upon  after  such  a  thorough  awaken- 
ing and  discussion  will  be  the  best  thing 
that  is  possible  at  the  time  and  under 
the  conditions  then  existing,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  better  than  any  of  the  plans 
that  were  matured  beforehand.  The  peo- 
ple, after  a  thorough  discussion,  are 
always  wiser  than  any  one  man  —  or 
small  number  of  men —  was  before  the 
discussion. 

Every  winter  there  are  two  or  three 
articles  in  Boston  newspapers  which 
might  arouse  the  country,  and  perma- 
nently extend  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  light,  if  they  had  any  chance  for 
their  lives,  and  their  natural  influence 
and  work ;  but  no  such  chance  is  given 
them.  They  never  get  upon  their  feet. 
Their  very  authors  forget  them  before 
the  next  winter,  and  produce  other 
articles  which  are  left  to  perish  in  the 
same  way.  Societies  are  sometimes  or- 
ganized to  promote  the  ideas  set  forth 
in  such  newspaper  utterances.  Many 
well-known  and  influential  public  men 
become  members,  and  they  have  all  the 
money  they  need  for  the  purposes  of 
their  association.  They  hold  great  meet- 
ings, and  have  eloquent  addresses  —  so 
much   the  worse  for  their  objects  —  and 


there  are  editorial  articles  in  the  leading 
newspapers  the  next  morning,  with  glow- 
ing prophecies  of  the  success  of  the 
movement.  That  is  all.  In  most  cases 
that  is  the  end.  A  boy  or  girl  eighteen 
years  old,  with  alert  wits  and  a  hundred 
dollars  for  printing  and  postage,  could  do 
more  in  three  months  to  promote  the 
objects  of  such  a  society, 'than  all  its 
officers  and  members  will  accomplish 
with  its  elaborate  machinery  in  five 
years. 

We  have  to  a  great  extent  lost  by 
disuse  the  knowledge  and  readiness 
which  the  people  of  former  generations 
had  acquired  by  experience  and  practice 
in  the  propagation  of  ideas.  If  we 
should  ever  again  feel  anything  very 
seriously  in  this  country,  or  should  have 
any  adequate  discipline  of  hardship,  we 
shall  probably  again  learn  how  to  in- 
fluence the  mass  of  our  countrymen  in 
behalf  of  the  ideas  which  we  then  re- 
gard as  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  in- 
fluence them  now,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, if  anybody  cared  to  do  so. 
There  has  never  before  been  a  time 
when  so  many  millions  of  people  were  so 
accessible  to  teaching,  or  could  be  so 
easily  aroused  to  attention  to  any  matter 
of  public  interest  and  importance. 

These  simple  and  natural  methods  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  propa- 
gation of  ideas  were  successfully  employed 
in  the  work  for  the  rescue  of  Niagara,  and 
they  have  also  been  applied  with  remark- 
able effect,  under  very  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, in  the  effort  to  awaken  public  in- 
terest and  attention  regarding  forestry 
matters  in  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  should  be  used  on  the  largest 
scale  throughout  our  country  in  connec- 
tion with  various  objects  which  are  vitally 
related  to  our  national  interests  and  duties. 
The  agitation  and  discussion  produced  by 
a  few  months'  use  of  these  methods  in 
New  Hampshire  last  year  compelled  the 
enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a  perma- 
nent forestry  commission. 

This  State  has  for  several  years  ex- 
pended thousands  of  dollars  annually  in 
officially  advertising  the  attractions  of 
scenery,  and  of  summer  boarding-houses 
and  hotels,  all,  without  exception,  private 
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property.  If  the  State  can  rightly  pay 
the  bills  for  thus  advertising  private  busi- 
ness enterprises  with  money  from  the 
State  treasury  which  has  been  raised  by 
general  taxation,  it  is  strange  if  it  can  do 
nothing  to  take  care  of  the  very  scenery 
that  is  thus  officially  advertised.  The 
best  possible  method  of  advertising  the 
scenery  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  to 
begin  to  take  care  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  preservation  of  its  remarkable 
beauty  and  attractiveness. 

The  men  who  are  destroying  the  forests 
of.  the  White  Mountain  region  have  re- 
cently denied  that  cutting  off  the  for- 
ests has  affected  the  equable  flow  of  the 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  there  ;  but 
the  same  element  of  unreality  which  per- 
vades most  of  what  they  say  on  forestry 
subjects  vitiates  this  denial.  The  truth  is 
that  the  upper  course  of  most  of  these 
streams  has  been  dammed  and  reser- 
voired  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  water  in  times  of  flood  is 
stored  up  and  retained  in  the  basins  thus 
artificially  formed,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  mills  in  time  of 
drought.  Some  of  our  large  lakes  are  also 
used  as  reservoirs  for  this  purpose.  Yet 
this  very  extensive  system  of  reservoirs 
does  not  entirely  prevent  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting off  the  mountain  forests  from  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  diminished  flow  of  the 
rivers  in  summer.  The  Manchester  Union, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  this  matter, 
declared  in  its  issue  of  Oct.  15,  1892, 
that  — 

"  There  is  no  question  but  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  of  the  upper  Merrimac  valley  and  along  its 
tributaries  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  of 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  river.  Not  only  this,  but 
it  has  made  the  stream  subject  to  sudden  rises  and 
falls,  it  being  almost  as  sensitive  as  a  mountain 
brook  to  a  heavy  shower  or  storm.  To-day  the 
mills  on  the  lower  level  are  bothered  by 
high  water;  to-morrow  there  is  so  little  water  that 
steam  has  to  be  called  to  aid  the  waning  power  of 
the  water  wheel.  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  re- 
membrance of  our  older  residents.  When  one 
finds  all  along  the  valley  dry  brook-beds,  where 
once  water  flowed  the  year  through,  and  learns 
that  in  every  case  this  condition  followed  upon 
stripping  the  banks  of  trees,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  here  is  a  question  that  concerns  us 
all,  one  in  which,  as  good  citizens,  we  ought  to 
be  interested." 

The  great  storage  reservoirs,  which 
now  partly   conceal    the    effects   of    the 


destruction  of  forest  conditions  in  parts 
of  the  mountain  region,  are  gradually 
filling  up.  Thousands  of  tons  of  saw- mill 
refuse,  and  of  earth  from  sloping  land 
denuded  of  forest  growth,  are  being  de- 
posited in  the  reservoirs  and  the  slack- 
water  portions  of  the  rivers.  Our  people 
appear  to  think  that  because  these  ac- 
cumulating banks  and  masses  of  refuse 
and  of  earth  are  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  they  are  therefore 
harmless,  and  can  be  safely  regarded  as 
non-existent ;  but  the  accumulation  goes 
on,  and  the  water  shoals  more  and  more, 
and  the  rank  growth  of  aquatic  plants 
increases  the  depth  and  fixity  of  these 
deposits.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are 
being  gradually  raised  in  long  reaches  of 
their  course. 

If  the  present  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  forests  and  streams  of  northern  New 
Hampshire  are  continued  unchanged,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  reached  in  time, 
that  is,  the  extirpation  of  both  the  forests 
and  the  streams.  The  extinction  of  forest 
conditions  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
high  lands  around  the  sources  of  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Merrimac,  the  An- 
droscoggin and  the  Saco  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  rivers  themselves. 
More  and  more  of  the  whole  region  is 
cut  off  each  year,  and  much  of  it  is  after- 
ward burned  over ;  and  if  these  processes 
go  on  there  will  in  time  be  vast  tracts  of 
the  mountain  country  of  New  Hampshire 
in  which  there  will  be  no  timber,  or  shade, 
or  verdure,  or  springs  of  water.  If  forest 
conditions  are  ever  fully  destroyed  on 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  area 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  they 
can  never  be  restored,  and  the  mountains 
themselves  will  in  consequence  be  de- 
stroyed by  erosion.  What  I  wrote  of  the 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  many  years  ago, 
after  examining  the  mountain  region  of 
that  State  for  the  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, may  rightly  be  applied  to  all  the 
mountain  forest  regions  of  the  eastern 
United  States  at  least :  — 

"  If  the  woods  on  the  mountains  become  ex- 
tinct, the  streams  will  be  destructive  torrents  in 
the  spring  season,  and  their  channels  will  be 
dusty  and  wind-swept  in  summer,  so  that,  as  now 
in  the  West,  the  course  of  a  river  can  be  traced 
from  afar  by  the  clouds  of  dust  always  rising  from 
its  bed  in  dry  weather.     The  soil  will  be  washed 
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down  from  the  mountains  into  the  streams,  the 
inert  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  will  follow,  and  will 
bury  the  fertile  lands  near  the  foothills.  The 
area  of  farm  land  will  thus  be  diminished  more 
and  more,  and  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of 
what  is  still  cultivated  will  steadily  decline. 

'•  It  is  in  every  way  probable  that  this  is  what 
will  in  time  actually  occur.  If  existing  conditions 
and  tendencies  are  continued,  that  is,  if  the 
mountain  forests  are  still  burned  as  now,  the  time 
will  inevitably  come  when  there  will  be  no  trees 
or  verdure  on  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
no  soil.  Instead  of  the  noble  and  satisfying  syl- 
van beauty  which  was  formerly  the  pride  of  the 
State,  there  will  remain  only  the  wrecks  and 
skeletons  of  the  mountain  chains,  unsightly 
mounds  and  ridges,  eroded  by  the  wind  which 
will  till  the  air  of  the  lowland  regions  with  dust, 
seamed  and  scarred  by  torrents  and  rent  by  horrid 
gulfs  and  chasms,  a  blasted  and  ruined  land,  the 
result  and  monument  of  man's  incapacity." 

Man  has  no  power  to  create  a  new 
world,  but  his  ability  to  wreck  and  ex- 
haust the  planet  on  which  he  lives  is 
almost  without  limit.  I  have  observed 
the  relations  between  the  thought  of  our 
people  and  their  treatment  of  all  our 
great  natural  resources  in  nearly  all  the 
states  of  our  country.  The  illustrations 
of  this  relation  which  are  presented  here 
might  be  greatly  multiplied.  The  fancies 
and  fictions  which  are  popularly  assumed 
to  be  true,  and  are  believed  and  repeated 
without  adequate  observation  or  evidence, 
are  innumerable.  A  good  specimen  of 
them  is  the  notion  that  oaks  and  pines 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  alternation 
when  forests  are  cut  off.  It  is  often  said 
that  no  scientific  man  has  been  able   to 


explain  this  succession ;  but  no  one  has 
been  able  to  find  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
any  such  law  or  invariable  sequence  in 
the  matter.  The  succession  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  when  forests  are  cut  off 
depends,  in  each  instance,  upon  local 
and  special  conditions,  and  there  is  no 
general  law  which  determines  the  result ; 
or  at  least  we  infer  the  absence  of  any 
such  general  law  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  of  result.  The  mystery 
of  the  supposed  uniformity  appears  to  be 
entirely  a  matter  of  unscientific  and  in- 
adequate observation.  The  mass  of  our 
people  are  not  certain  that  oak-trees  and 
pines  can  grow  only  from  their  own 
seeds.  They  think  that  these  trees,  and 
"  fire-weeds "  and  some  other  plants, 
sometimes  "just  grow  up,  without  any 
seeds  to  produce  them,  because  the  right 
conditions  are  there  in  the  soil." 

The  object  of  this  writing  is  to  present 
and  describe  clearly  two  features  of  the 
life  of  our  time  :  — 

i.  The  close  and  vital  relations  be- 
tween the  popular  treatment  of  our  for- 
ests, water  sources,  and  scenery,  and  the 
general  contents  of  the  American  mind. 

2.  The  antiquated  and  inadequate 
character  of  the  methods  now  in  use  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  propa- 
gation of  ideas  among  the  mass  of  oui 
people,  and  the  urgent  need  for  the  adop 
tion  of  more  efficient  methods  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects. 


A  NEW   ENGLAND  WOMAN. 

By  Annie  E.  Smiley. 


H 


10  sought  her,  flushed  with  victory  like  wine, 

And  told  her  of  his  love's  successful  quest ; 
She  listened  with  a  smile  serene,  divine, — 
The  woman  who  for  years  had  loved  him  best. 


Another  woman  he  had  loved  and  won,  — 
And  told  his  triumph  like  an  eager  boy ; 

He  saw  her  smile,  and  blundered  blindly  on, 

Nor  dreamed  his  words  could  bring  her  aught  but  joy. 
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At  last  she  said,  "My  friend,  I'm  glad  for  you, 
May  life  be  full  of  happy  days  like  these  ! 

I  will  confess  I  have  a  secret  too  : 
I  go  to  wed  my  art  across  the  seas." 

And  so  she  went,  and  wrought  with  patient  touch, 
Until  men  said,  "She  only  loves  her  art." 

But  when,  grown  old,  she  died,  they  wondered  much 
To  find  his  picture  lying  on  her  heart. 


DEFEAT. 

By  John  White  Chadwick. 

I    KNEW  a  captain  girded  by  the  foe, 
Who  might,  had  not  his  coward  courage  failed, 
Have  splendidly  the  hostile  front  assailed, 
And  followed  up  his  vantage  blow  on  blow, 
Until  it  reeled  and  broke  and  fled.     But  no  !  — 
He  still  must  wait  until  his  trumpets  hailed 
A  hireling  troop  to  help  him  ;  then  prevailed,  — 
And  thought  himself  a  victor,  doing  so. 

I  better  knew  of  one  who,  sore  beset, 

Had  conquered  by  his  force  of  heavenly  will, 
But  he,  more  curst,  must  wait  and  wait  until 

With  him  vile  circumstance  had  basely  met 

To  help  him  through.     Him  let  no  plaudits  greet, 
Self-conquered  with  immeasurable  defeat. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

By  Horatio  King. 


WERE  it  possible  to  photograph 
the  scenes  which  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  April, 
1865,  and  the  succeeding  several  days  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  it  would  make  a 
picture  surpassing  in  horror  and  conse- 
quent excitement  anything  of  the  kind, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
under   date    of    Washington,    April    14, 


1 1. 1 5  p.  m.,  truthfully  wrote  :  "A  shock 
from  heaven  laying  half  the  city  in  ruins 
would  not  have  startled  us  as  did  the 
word  that  started  out  from  Ford's  Theatre 
half  an  hour  ago,  that  the  President  had 
been  shot.  It  flew  everywhere  in  five 
minutes,  and  set  five  thousand  feet  in 
swift  and  excited  motion  on  the  instant." 
The  description  of  the  shooting  is 
familiar  to  most  readers,  but  no  person, 
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not  present  in  the  city,  could  possi- 
bly form  any  true  conception  of  the 
horror,  mingled  with  apprehension  of 
threatened  danger,  which  prevailed  here 
at  the  time.  No  sooner  was  the  terrible 
report  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  spread  abroad  than  the  rumor 
came  that  attempts  had  been  made  also 
upon  the  lives  of  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  of  Vice-President  Johnson.  The  early 
morning  of  the  15  th  was  full  of  these  and 
kindred  startling  rumors, and  every  one  was 
holding  his  breath,  not  knowing  what  next 
to  expect.  Some  relief  was  felt  on  learning 
that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  well 
as  the  Vice-President,  were  all  safe,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  who, 
with  his  son  Frederick,  it  was  feared,  had 
been  fatally  wounded.  Major  Augustus 
Seward,  an  older  son,  and  George  F. 
Robinson,  a  soldier  nurse,  of  Secretary 
Seward,  were  also  reported  as  seriously 
wounded. 

The  following  official  bulletins,  varying 
in  no  essential  particular  from  the  actual 
facts,  will  always  possess  a  historical  in- 
terest :  — 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Washington,  April  15,  1.30  a.  m. 
Major-  Gen.  Dix,  New  York  : 

Last  evening,  at  10.30  p.  M.  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
the  President,  while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris,  and  Major  Rathburn, 
was  shot  by  an  assassin  who  suddenly  entered 
the  box.  He  approached  behind  the  President. 
The  assassin  then  leaped  upon  the  stage, 
brandishing  a  large  dagger  or  knife,  and  made 
his  escape  by  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  The  pistol 
ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head. 
The  wound  is  mortal.  The  President  has  been 
insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now 
dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  either  the 
same  or  another,  entered  Mr.  Seward's  house, 
and  under  pretence  of  having  a  prescription,  -was 
shown  to  the  Secretary's  chamber.  The  Secretary 
was  in  bed,  a  nurse  and  Miss  Seward  with  him. 
The  assassin  immediately  rushed  to  the  bed,  in- 
flicted two  or  three  stabs  on  the  throat  and  two 
on  the  face.  It  is  hoped  the  wounds  may  not  be 
mortal.  My  apprehension  is  that  they  will  prove 
fatal.  The  nurse  alarmed  Mr.  Frederick  Seward, 
who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  hastened  to 
the  door  of  his  father's  room,  where  he  met  the 
assassin,  who  inflicted  upon  him  one  or  more 
dangerous  wounds.  The  recovery  of  Frederick 
Seward  is  doubtful. 

it  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live 
through  the  night. 


Gen.  Grant  and  wife  were  advertised  to  be 
at  the  theatre  this  evening,  but  the  latter  started 
to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  last  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  Gen.  Grant 
was  present  to-day,  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  prospects  of  speedy  peace,  was 
discussed.  The  President  was  very  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  spoke  very  kindly  of  Gen.  Lee  and 
others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  establishment 
of  government  in  Virginia.  All  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Seward,  are  now  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  President.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  uncon- 
scious. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  3  a.  m.,  April  15. 
Major-  Gen.  Dix,  New  York  ; 

The  President  still  breathes,  but  is  quite  in- 
sensible, as  he  has  been  ever  since  he  was  shot. 
He  evidently  did  not  see  the  person  who  shot 
him,  but  was  looking  on  the  stage,  as  he  was 
approached  behind. 

Mr.  Seward  has  rallied,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may 
live.  Frederick  Seward's  condition  is  very  criti- 
cal. The  attendant  who  was  present  was  stabbed 
through  the  lungs,  and  is  not  expected  to  live. 
The  wounds  of  Major  Seward  are  not  serious. 

Investigation  strongly  indicates  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  as  the  assassin  of  the  President.  Whether 
it  was  the  same  or  a  different  person  that  at- 
tempted to  murder  Mr.  Seward  remains  in  doubt. 

Chief  Justice  Cartter  is  engaged  in  taking  the 
evidence.  Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  murderer.  His  horse  has 
been  found  on  the  road  near  Washington. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  4.10  a.  m. 
Major-Gen.  Dix,  New  York  : 

The  President  continues  insensible,  and  is  sink- 
ing. Secretary  Seward  remains  without  change. 
Frederick  Seward's  skull  is  fractured  in  two 
places,  besides  a  severe  cut  upon  the  head.  The 
attendant  is  still  alive,  but  hopeless. 

Major  Seward's  wounds  are  not  dangerous.  It 
is  now  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
two  assassins  were  engaged  in  the  horrible  crime : 
Wilkes  Booth  being  the  one  that  shot  the  Presi- 
dent; the  other,  a  companion  of  his,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  but  whose  description  is  so 
clear  that  he  can  hardly  escape. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk, 
that  the  murder  was  planned  before  the  4th  of 
March,  but  fell  through  then  because  the  accom- 
plice backed  out  until  Richmond  could  be  heard 
from.  Booth  and  his  accomplice  were  at  the 
livery  stable  at  six  o'clock  last  evening,  and  left 
there  with  their  horses  about  ten  o'clock,  or 
shortly   before   that   hour.     It   would  seem  that 
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they  had  for  several  days  beer,  seeking  their 
chance,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect  until  last  night.  One  of  them 
has  evidently  made  his  way  to  Baltimore,  the 
other  has  not  been  traced. 

EDWIN    M.    STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  C.  C.  Augur,  in  command  of  the 
Military  Department  of  Washington,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  the  President 
had  been  shot,  ordered  out  the  militia  of 
the  department,  and  "  in  a  few  moments 
the  city  was  encircled  with  pickets,  sta- 
tioned at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet 
apart.  Cavalry  was  placed  on  all  the 
roads  leading  from  Washington,  and 
mounted  men  and  military  detectives 
proceeded  to  scour  the  country  in  every 
direction,  with  orders  to  arrest  any  sus- 
picious parties  that  they  might  find." 

Gen.  Augur  at  the  same  time  issued 
an  order  offering  $10,000  reward  "  to  be 
paid  to  the  party  or  parties  arresting  the 
murderer  of  the  President,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  assassin  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  his  son."  This  was 
followed  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
$20,000  by  the  city  government,  and 
supplemented  by  the  further  offer  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  $100,000,  for  the 
arrest  of  the  assassins. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15  th  of 
April  the  following  communication  was 
presented  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the 
Vice-President :  — 

•  Washington  City,  D.  C,  April  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  —  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  last  even- 
ing at  Ford's  Theatre,  in  this  city,  and  died  at 
the  hour  of  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven  o'clock. 

About  the  same  time  at  which  the  President 
was  shot,  an  assassin  entered  the  sick-chamber  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
stabbed  him  in  several  places  in  the  throat,  neck, 
and  face,  severely,  if  not  mortally,  wounding  him. 
Other  members  of  the  Secretary's  family  were 
dangerously  wounded  by  the  assassin  while  mak- 
ing his  escape.  By  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln, the  office  of  President  has  devolved,  under 
the  Constitution,  upon  you.  The  emergency  of 
the  government  demands  that  you  should  imme- 
diately qualify  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  you  will  please 
make  known  your  pleasure,  such  arrangements  as 
you  deem  proper  will  be  made. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

hugh  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EDVVIX  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
GIDEON  WELLS, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
WILLIAM   DENNISON, 

Postmaster-  General. 
J.  P.  USHER, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
JAMES  SPEED, 

Attorney-  General. 
To    Andrew    Johnson,     Vice-President    of    the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson  requested  that  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place  at  his  rooms  in 
the  Kirkwood  House,  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  at  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and,  accordingly,  Chief 
Justice  Chase  was  present  at  that  hour 
and  administered  the  oath,  the  following 
named  gentlemen  also  being  in  attend- 
ance ;  viz.,  Hugh  McCulloch,  James 
Speed,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Montgomery 
Blair,  Senators  Foot  of  Vermont,  Ramsay 
of  Minnesota,  Yates  of  Illinois,  Stewart  of 
Nevada,  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Gen.  Farnsworth  of  Illinois. 

From  a  number  of  newspaper  accounts 
before  me,  written  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination, I  supplement  my  own  rec- 
ollections of  this  tragical  event. 

The  play  on  the  boards  that  fatal  night 
was  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  and  it  was 
progressing  smoothly  to  its  climax.  The 
only  character  on  the  stage  was  that  of 
Lord  Dundreary  (Sothern),  Laura  Keene 
being  the  other  star  of  the  evening.  Sud- 
denly the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard. 
"  The  audience  had  not  time  to  wonder 
what  new  incident  of  the  play  was  thus 
heralded  when  there  came  another  and 
stranger  interruption.  A  dark,  lithe  form 
vaulted  over  the  railing  of  the  President's 
box,  which  was  canopied  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  As  the  intruder  struck  the  stage 
he  fell  forward,  but  soon  gathered  himself 
up  and  turned  erect  in  full  view  of  the 
audience."  At  the  moment  of  jumping, 
or  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself  after 
reaching  the  stage,  he  cried  out,  "  Sic 
semper  tyrannis"  ;  and  one  statement  is 
that  either  just  before  or  immediately 
after  those  words,  he  cried  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  house,  "The 
South  is  avenged."  Capt.  Rathburn, 
who  was  in  the  President's  box,  attempted 
to  arrest  him,  when   the   assassin   turned 
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quickly  and,  drawing  a  knife,  dealt  him  a 
severe  blow.  The  slight  defence,  how- 
ever, had  the  effect  to  cause  the  spur  of 
the  murderer  to  catch  in  the  fringe  of  the 
flag  and  he  fell,  striking  his  right  knee 
and  thigh,  and  dragging  the  flag  from  its 
fastening  down  upon  the  stage  with  him, 
detaching  the  spur,  which  he  left  behind 
him.  He  had  already  heard  his  name 
pronounced  by  a  score  of  lips  when  he 
rushed  across  the  stage  and  made  his  es- 
cape through  the  back  alley,  where  he 
had  a  horse  in  waiting  for  him. 

Meantime  a  scream  of  distress  was 
heard  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  the  greatest 
confusion  ensued.  Everybody  knew  now 
that  the  President  had  been  shot.  He 
had  sunk  down  without  a  groan  or  a 
struggle ;  and  after  her  first  outcry,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  fainted.  The  theatre  was' 
immediately  cleared,  and  the  dying  Pres- 
ident was  tenderly  borne  to  a  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  he 
expired  on  the  15  th  of  April,  at  seven 
o'clock  and  twenty-two  minutes  a.  m. 

The  murderous  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Secretary  Seward  has  been  often  de- 
scribed. This  part  of  the  conspiracy 
was  assigned  to  a  miscreant,  whose  real 
name  was  found  afterwards  to  be  Powell, 
but  whose  alias  was  Lewis  Paine.  He 
made  his  way  into  Mr.  Seward's  house 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
a  prescription  or  medicine  from  his 
physician ;  but  his  bloody  purpose  was 
immediately  disclosed  by  his  attack  upon 
the  servants  who  stood  in  his  way,  and 
nothing  stopped  him  from  reaching  the 
Secretary's  room,  where  the  latter  was 
lying  seriously  hurt  from  being  thrown 
out  of  his  carriage  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. Robinson,  the  soldier  nurse, 
stated  that  Frederick  Seward,  Major  Au- 
gustus Seward,  and  Mansell,  one  of  the 
servants,  were  all  wounded  on  or  near 
the  stairway.  The  assassin  held  in  his 
hand  a  long  knife,  the  blade  of  which 
appeared  to  be  twelve  inches  in  length 
and  one  inch  in  width.  Major  Seward 
was  cut  in  several  places  but  not  danger- 
ously. One  statement  is  that  Frederick 
Seward  met  the  assassin  at  the  door  and 
was  then  felled  to  the  floor  by  blows  ad- 
ministered with  a  navy  pistol  with  such 
f'jrcc  as  to  break  the  pistol  and  separate 


the  chambers  from  the  barrel.  In  the 
struggle,  Robinson  received  a  wound  in 
his  forehead.  The  knife  glanced  off,  and 
the  assassin's  hand  came  down  upon 
Robinson's  face  and  felled  him  to  the 
floor.  He  then  leaped  to  the  bed  where 
Mr.  Seward  lay,  apparently  in  a  helpless 
condition,  and  gave  a  tremendous  blow 
at  his  face,  but  missed  and  almost  fell 
across  the  bed.  Miss  Seward  escaped 
from  the  room  and  ran  to  the  front  win- 
dow screaming  murder.  By  this  time 
Robinson  had  recovered  and  caught 
hold  of  the  assassin's  arm,  but  failed  to 
keep  him  back,  and  he  again  struck  Mr. 
Seward  with  his  dagger,  first  on  one  side 
of  his  face,  or  neck,  and  then  on  the 
other,  when  the  Secretary  rolled  in  the 
bedclothes  out  upon  the  floor.  They 
continued  to  struggle  until  the  enraged 
fiend  having,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
finished  his  deadly  work,  forced  his  way 
out  of  the  house,  without  his  hat,  and 
rode  away.  He  threw  his  knife  into  the 
street,  where  it  was  picked  up  and  after- 
wards presented  presumably  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  Robinson,  who  had  been 
mistakenly  reported  as  fatally  wounded, 
and  it  is  still  in  his  possession.  Some 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment, 
which  he  still  holds,  of  paymaster  in  the 
navy,  in  recognition  of  his  bravery  in 
saving  the  life  of  Mr.  Seward. 

The  following  current  account  of 
Payne's  arrest  I  believe  to  be  authentic. 
It  is  worth  preserving  here.  The  Surratt 
house  stands,  as  it  did  in  1865  and  many 
years  before,  within  one  square  of  mine, 
No.  707  H  Street,  N.  W.,  where  I  have  re- 
sided ever  since  1846.  It  had  been 
noticed  that  several  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  a  house  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Washington  and  coming 
out  again  with  their  clothes  changed,  and 
that  other  suspicious  movements  since  the 
assassination  of  the  President  made  it 
possible  that  the  inmates  might  have 
some  connection  with  that  melancholy 
event.  On  Monday  night,  April  17, 
Col.  Welles,  provost  marshal,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  inmates,  who  turned  out  to 
be  Mrs.  Surratt,  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
alleged  assassins,  his  sister  and  two  other 
persons.  While  preparing  to  remove 
them  to  headquarters  for  examination  — 
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evidences  of  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 
assassins  being  discovered  —  there  was  a 
slight  knock  at  the  front  door.  What 
followed  is  thus  related :  — 

The  door  was  opened  by  Major  Mor- 
gan, Major  Smith  and  Capt.  Wermes- 
kirch  standing  by,  with  their  pistols  ready 
to  be  used  if  necessary.  At  the  door  was 
a  young  looking  man,  about  five  feet 
eleven  inches  in  stature,  light  complexion, 
with  peculiarly  large  gray  eyes,  and  hair 
that  had  evidently  been  dyed.  He  wore 
a  gray  cashmere  coat  and  vest,  fine  black 
cloth  pantaloons,  and  fine  boots.  His 
boots  and  pantaloons  were  covered  with 
mud  almost  to  the  knees,  and  his  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  one  who  had  been 
lying  out  in  the  rain.  He  had  a  pickaxe 
on  his  shoulder.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  I  am 
mistaken,"  and  turned  to  go  away.  He 
was  asked  by  Major  Morgan  whom  he 
wanted  to  see.  He  answered,  "  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt."  Major  Morgan  said,  "  Mrs.  Surratt 
lives  here ;  she  is  at  home  ;  walk  in." 
He  then  came  in,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  parlor.  After  being  seated,  he 
was  closely  interrogated  as  to  his  business 
there  at  that  time  of  night,  twenty  min- 
utes after  eleven,  his  occupation,  etc.  In 
reply,  he  stated  that  he  was  a  laboring 
man  and  had  been  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt to  dig  a  gutter,  and  had  called  to 
know  what  time  next  morning  she  wished 
him  to  come  to  work.  Major  Morgan 
stepped  to  the  door  of  the  parlor,  and 
said,  "  Mrs.  Surratt,  will  you  step  here  for 
a  moment?"  Mrs.  Surratt  came,  and 
Major  Morgan  asked,  "  Do  you  know  this 
man?"  She  said,  raising  her  hand, 
"  Before  God,  I  do  not  know  him  and 
have  never  seen  him."  The  stranger 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  past  employed  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  as  a  laborer ;  that  he 
was  at  work  on  the  road  on  Friday  last, 
and  slept  that  night  with  the  other  road 
hands ;  that  he  had  no  money,  and 
earned  'his  living  with  his  pickaxe.  He 
confusedly  attempted  to  tell  where  he  had 
slept  on  Sunday  night,  and  where  he  had 
been  since  Saturday  morning,  but  often 
contradicted  himself,  and  broke  down 
completely  in  this  part  of  his  narrative. 
During  the  investigation  he  produced  a 


certificate  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  pur 
porting  to  have  been  taken  by  Lewis 
Paine,  of  Fanquier  County,  Virginia,  and 
claimed  that  was  his  name  ;  but  when 
questioned  about  it,  evidently  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  date  of  the  cer- 
tificate. He  asserted  frequently  that  he 
was  a  poor  man,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  earned  his  living  by  his 
daily  labor ;  but  his  language  was  that  of 
a  man  of  education,  and  his  feet  and 
hands  were  small  and  well  shaped,  the 
latter  being  delicate,  white  and  soft  as  a 
woman's,  and  unstained  with  any  mark 
of  toil.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  sort  of 
Scotch  skull-cap,  which  on  examination 
was  found  to  have  been  made  by  cutting 
off  the  arm  of  a  stockinet  shirt,  or  the  Leg 
of  drawers  of  the  same  material,  the  top  of 
the  cap  being  formed  by  tying  a  string 
around  one  of  the  ends. 

Upon  searching  his  pockets  they  were 
found  to  contain  a  comb,  hair  and  tooth 
brushes,  a  pot  of  pomatum,  a  package  of 
pistol  cartridges,  a  new  pocket  compass, 
and  twenty-five  dollars  in  greenbacks. 
After  the  preliminary  examination,  he  was 
taken  in  charge  of  officers  Sampson  and 
Devoe  to  Gen.  Augur's  headquarters, 
where,  upon  further  examination,  he  gave 
an  account  of  himself  quite  different  from 
the  one  previously  given.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  in  disguise,  and  had  been 
completely  taken  by  surprise  in  finding 
the  officers  at  the  house  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  a  welcome  and  refuge. 
The  facts  disclosed  in  the  examination 
induced  the  belief  that  he  was  the  blood- 
thirsty villain  who  had  attempted  the  life 
of  Secretary  Seward  on  Friday  night.  He 
was  placed  in  a  room  with  two  other 
strangers.  The  light  was  made  dim,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  light  in  Mr.  Seward's  room 
on  that  eventful  night,  and  the  domestic^ 
of  Mr.  Seward  were  sent  for.  Upon  en- 
tering the  room,  the  porter,  a  colored 
boy,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  threw 
up  his  hands  with  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror, and  pointing  to  the  man,  said,  "  That 
is  the  man  !  I  don't  want  to  see  him  : 
he  did  it ;  I  know  him  by  that  lip  !  ' 
The  servant  had  already  previously  de- 
scribed some  peculiarity  about  the  upper 
lip  of  the  man  whom  he  had  admitted  to 
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commit  the  foul  and  murderous  deed  at 
Secretary  Seward's,  and  testimony  had 
been  procured  tracing  him  step  by  step, 
from  the  time  of  his  separation  from  Booth 
until  he  entered  Mr.  Seward's  house.  The 
chain  of  evidence  was  complete  and  fast- 
ened upon  him  as  the  perpetrator  of  the 
horrid  crime  which  had  shocked  the 
whole  community.  The  villain  was  heav- 
ily ironed  and  placed  in  confinement  on 
one  of  the  gunboats. 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  David  E.  Herold, 
it  is  well  known,  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  over  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland,  stopping  there  at 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd's  to  have  Booth's 
leg  set,  broken  in  jumping  from  the  Pres- 
ident's box  at  the  theatre  ;  then  they  were 
chased  through  the  swamp  in  St.  Mary's 
County  across  the  Potomac  to  Garrett's 
farm,  near  Fort  Royal,  Virginia,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  where  they  were  brought 
to  bay  in  Garrett's  barn  on  the  26th  of 
April.  Herold  surrendered ;  but  Booth, 
refusing  to  surrender,  after  a  long  parley, 
the  barn  was  set  on  fire.  The  flames  rose 
rapidly,  firing  the  whole  building,  when 
Booth  ran  to  where  the  fire  was  kindled, 
and  with  pistol  raised,  was  peering  through 
the  darkness,  but  seemed  unable  to  see 
any  one.  He  then  turned,  gazed  upon 
the  flames,  and  suddenly  started  for  the 
door,  when  Sergeant  Corbett,  in  violation 
of  orders,  left  the  line,  and  going  close  to 
the  wall  before  him,  fired  his  pistol 
through  a  crack,  shooting  Booth  in  the 
neck,  causing  his  death  in  about  three 
hours. 

G.  A.  Atzerodt,  whose  assignment  was 
to  kill  the  Vice-President,  was  arrested  on 
the  1 8th  of  April,  near  Germantown, 
Montgomery  County.  Samuel  Arnold, 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  believed  to  have 
been  chosen  to  murder  Gen.  Grant, 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  Edward  Spangler, 
who  held  Booth's  horse  in  the  alley  lead- 
ing from  the  theatre,  and  Mrs.  Surratt 
were  all  soon  in  custody.  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt, another  of  the  conspirators,  left  the 
city  immediately  after  the  tragedy,  and 
going  first  to  Canada,  went  from  there  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  found  in  the  military 
service  of  the  pope,  arrested  in  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  and  brought  back  for  trial,  but 
escaped  conviction. 


Paine,  Atzerodt,  Herold,  and  Mrs. 
Surratt  were  declared  guilty  by  a  mili- 
tary commission,  and  were  hanged  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1865.  O'Laughlin,  Arnold, 
and  Mudd  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  life.  Spangler 
was  let  off  with  six  years  like  imprison- 
ment, and  all  four  were  sent  to  serve 
their  sentence  at  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
Mudd  was  pardoned  Feb.  8,  1869,  and 
Arnold  and  Spangler  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1869.  O'Laughlin  died  of  yellow  fever, 
Sept.  23,  1867,  while  in  confinement  at 
Fort  Judson,  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  the  assassins  was  be- 
lieved to  be  to  take  the  lives  also  of 
Secretary  Stanton,  the  Vice-President, 
and  Gen.  Grant,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  advertised  to  attend  the  theatre  with 
the  President,  but  left  early  in  the 
evening  for  Burlington,  N.  J.,  returning 
immediately,  however,  the  next  morning, 
on  learning  of  the  assassination. 

It  was  currently  reported  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  assaults,  two  gentlemen 
who  went  to  apprise  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lincoln  met 
at  the  residence  of  the  former  a  man 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  who,  when  accosted 
by  them,  hastened  away  without  a  word. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  as  was  re- 
marked at  the  time,  that  the  aim  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  paralyze  the  nation 
by  at  once  striking  down  the  head,  heart, 
and  arm  of  the  country. 

I  did  not  intend,  in  this  paper,  to  say 
another  word  about  Mrs.  Surratt ;  but 
when  it  was  nearly  finished,  I  happened 
to  mention  it  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  United  States  sena- 
tors, who  remarked  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  by  her  apologists  against  her 
execution,  claiming  that  it  was  unjust  and 
cruel,  since  if  guilty  at  all,  it  was  only  in 
conspiring  to  kidnap  the  President,  which 
he  believed  she  herself  had  confessed ; 
but,  said  he,  even  were  this  the  extent 
of  her  guilt,  there  is  not  another  govern- 
ment in  the  world  that  would  not,  for 
such  a  crime,  have  condemned  her  to 
death. 

But  whether  there  was  ever  a  plot  to 
kidnap  or  not,  is  it  not  simply  preposter- 
ous to  suppose  that  Booth  and  Herold 
alone  were  to   attempt  it,  or    that    Mrs. 
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Surratt  was  ignorant  of  the  final  purpose 
to  assassinate  the  President?  Why  did 
she  go  twice  to  Surrattville,  first  on 
the  nth,  and  the  second  time  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  of  April,  when 
she  made  of  John  M.  Lloyd,  who  kept 
the  Surratt  House,  particular  inquiry 
about  two  carbines  and  some  ammuni- 
tion left  there  in  concealment  five  or  six 
weeks  previously,  by  John  H.  Surratt,  in 
company  with  Herold  and  Atzerodt,  as 
testified  by  Lloyd,  who  was  there  and 
her  friend,  and  who  was  thrown  into  the 
old  capitol  prison  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing implicated  with  them?  Weichman, 
another  witness,  who  drove  Mrs.  Surratt 
both  times  to  Surrattville,  testified  that, 
on  the  last  occasion,  they  returned  to 
Mrs.  Surratt's  about  half  past  nine  or  ten 
on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  that  a  few 
minutes  thereafter  Mrs.  Surratt  answered 
the  door  bell,  and  he  "  heard  footsteps 
going  into  the  parlor  and  immediately 
going  out."  Was  it  Booth,  who  had 
called  to  make  sure  that  the  two  carbines 
and  ammunition  were  in  readiness  for 
him  and  Herold?  Lloyd  testified  that 
he  thought  Mrs.  Surratt,  on  both  visits, 
spoke  of  the  carbines,  which  she  called 
"  shooting  irons,"  and  he  is  positive  she 
did  so  on  the  last,  when  she  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  Lloyd,  I  want  you  to  have  the 
shooting  irons  ready;  some  parties  will 
call  for  them  to-night." 

I  will  conclude  with  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent which  comes  to  me  from  good  au- 
thority, touching  Mr.  Stanton.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that, 
not  infrequently,  while  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  his  bearing  toward  the  President 
was  highly  disrespectful,  as  it  was,  like- 
wise, toward  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  and  officers  of  the  army.  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  Great  War  Secre- 
tary," and  in  many  respects  he  doubtless 
was  entitled  to  that  distinction;  nor 
would  I  detract  one  iota  from  the  value 
of  the  great  services  he  rendered  the 
country  during  the  war.  But  in  some 
respects,  certainly,  he  was  a  strange  man, 
not  easily  comprehended.  Few  among 
his  intimate  acquaintances  felt  that  they 


really  knew   him.     Even    President    Bu- 
chanan was   not  sure  on  this  point.      In 
a  letter  to  me  of  12th   November,  1861, 
the  ex-President,  referring  to    his  inten 
tion  to  write  a  history  of  his  administra 
tion,  said,  "  You  must  not  be  astonished 


J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

some  day  to  find  in  print  portraits  drawn 
by  myself  of  all  those  who  ever  served  in 
my  Cabinet.  I  think  I  know  them  all 
perfectly,  unless  it  may  be  Stanton." 

Visitors  at  the  War  Department  will 
remember  seeing  there  Mr.  Stanton's 
portrait,  a  perfect  likeness,  which  repre- 
sents him  leaning  on  his  elbow,  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  against  his  cheek, 
and  his  thumb  under  his  chin.  This  was 
the  position  chosen  by  the  artist  for  his 
picture,  it  being  Mr.  Stanton's  exact  pose 
when  looking  with  mournful  anxiety  on 
the  face  of  the  dying  President ;  and  at 
the  moment  he  breathed  his  last,  when 
the  attending  physician,  with  hand  on 
Mr.  Lincoln's  pulse,  announced  that  it 
had  ceased  to  beat,  Mr.  Stanton,  with 
deep  feeling,   said,    "He    now   belongs 

TO  THE  AGES." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that,  even  in  this 
late  and  last  hour,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
brought  to  realize  the  true  grandeur  o\ 
the  illustrious  man  whose  martyrdom  will 
bear  precious  fruit  through  the  centuries 
to  come. 


WINTER  TWILIGHT. 


By  Richard  Burton. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  and  you  might  see 
The  ebon  trees  against  the  saffron  sky 
That  shifts  through  flame  to  rose;  but  now  a  calm 
Of  solemn  blue  above,  a  stilly  time, 
With  pines  that  peer  and  listen,  while  the  snow 
Gleams  ghostly  and  the  brittle  sound  of  ice 
Tinkles  along  the  dumbness,  strangely  loud, 
Since  all  the  air  is  tranced.     Housed-in,  the  folk 
Close-gather  at  the  ingle,  and  the  hour 
Of  fireside  cheer  and  homely  talk  of  kin 
Is  welcomed,  as  the  big,  vague  world  beyond 
Moves  nightward,  merges  into  mystery. 
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WITH  the  death  of  John  Har- 
vard at  Charlestown,  Sept.  i4, 
1638,  the  history  of  a  library 
at  Harvard  College  may  be  said  to  begin. 
For  it  was  his  will  that  one  half  of  his 
property  and  all  his  books  should  go  to 
the  school  or  college  at  Cambridge,  to- 
ward which  little  had  as  yet  been  done 


beyond  the  appointment  of  twelve  promi- 
nent men  "to  take  order  for  a  college." 

In  a  manuscript  book  still  preserved, 
President  Dunster  has  given  a  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  John  Har- 
vard's library.  There  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  entries,  comprising  over  three 
hundred  books,  —  a  catalogue  of  the 
first   college    library   in   America.      The 

1  Facts  for  this  sketch  of  the  library  have  been  taken 
from  the  histories  of  Harvard  by  Peirce,  Quincy,  S.  A. 
Eliot,  and  W.  R.  Thayer;  papers  by  Justin  Winsor,  C  A. 
Cutter,  A.  McF.  Davis,  H.  F.  Waters,  A.  B.  Hart,  and 
others;  Sewall's  Diary;  the  "  Harvard  Book";  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc. ;  librarians'  reports;  and  the  bibliographi- 
cal contributions  of  the  library.  I  wish  to  acknowledge, 
also,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Winsor,  the  librarian,  of  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Tillinghast,  the  assistant  librarian,  and  of  Mr.  T. 
J.  Kiernan,  the  superintendent  of  circulation.  They  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible,  however,  for  any  statements 
that  I  have  made. 


heading  runs  :  "Catalogus  Librorum  quos 
dedit  Dominus  Hervertus  (Harvardus) 
Collegij  hujus  Patronus."  From  these 
titles  we  draw  the  only  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  taste  and  learning  of  the 
owner.  Here  are  the  works  of  Aquinas, 
Beza,  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Luther ;  the 
books  of  this  character  comprise  sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  whole  collection. 
Bacon's  Essays,  John  Robinson's  Essays, 
Heylin's  Geography,  and  Camden's 
"Remains"  show  a  broader  interest: 
while  the  classics,  and  Quarles'  Poems, 
Chapman's  Homer,  "Poetarum  Flores," 
"Thesaurus  Poeticus,"  with  other  similar 
titles,  add  to  our  impression  of  the 
man.  The  entry,  "  Bayles  directions  for 
health,"  may  imply  precautions  which 
availed  little  in  our  rigorous  New  England 
climate.  One  book  mentioned  in  the  list 
as  "  Downam  his  Warfare  "  still  exists,  hav- 
ing been  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
library  a  short  time  before  the  fire  in 
1764.  It  bears  the  title  "The  Christian 
Warfare  against  the  Deuill  World  and 
Flesh."     London,  1634.2 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  young  minister  dying  of 
consumption  was  able  to  leave  to  the 
college    ,£779    17s.   2d.    and  a  valuable 

2  The  titles  mentioned  in  the  fac-simile  (given  on  page 
436)  of  part  of  President  Dunster's  list  of  Harvard's  books 
are:  — 

1.  Ambrosii  Dixionarium. 

2.  Antonius  &  Gralerus  in  Senecam. 

3.  Abernethyes  physick  for  the  Soule. 

4.  Analysis  Apocalypseos. 

5.  Anglorum  praelia. 

6.  Aquinatis  opera  conclusiones. 

7.  Aynswort's  workes. 

8.  Amesii  Theologise  Medulla  de  consc.     In  Epistolas 

Petri.    Contra.   Armin.    Bellarminus  Enervatus. 
q.  Augustini  Meditationes,  opa. 

10.  Alstedii  Physia  Harmonia,  Compendium  Theologize. 

11.  Apeius  in  Nov.  Testamt. 

12.  Anatomy  Arminianisme. 

13.  Anchorani  porta  linguarum. 

14.  Actus  Synodi  Nationalis. 

15.  Acta  Synodalia. 

16.  Aschami  Epistolse. 

17.  Arraingmt  of  the  whole  Creature. 

18.  Alicati  Emblemata. 
^sopi  Fabr.lae. 

iEgidius  in  Arist.  Philos.  &  Metaph. 
Academia  Gallica. 
BacriAiKOi'  SC-tpoi'. 
Beza;  Test.  N.  ad  Annotat.  Test.    Graec    Lat.     In 

Epist.  ad  Galat.  Ephe. 
24.  Baynes  en  Collos.  Ephes. 
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library  ;     for    this   generosity,  which    de- 
cided the  name    of   the  college,  started 
springs  oi  benefaction  which  have   never 
ceased  to  flow.     Robert  Harvard,  butcher, 
overseer  of  the  poor,  and  warden,  in  the 
parish  oi  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  Lon- 
don, died    in   1625,  leaving  to  his  son 
John,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  ^200,  "  To 
bee  payd  unto    him    when    he    shalbee 
accomplish  his  age  of  one  and  Twentie 
yeres."     His  widow,  Katharine,  married 
John  Elletson,  draper,  of  London,  who 
left  property  to  her  at  his  death„     Her 
third  husband  was  Richard  Yearwood  of 
Southwark,  grocer.    He  also  remembered 
his   wife    in    his    will,    Sept.    8,    1632. 
And     finally    Thomas    Harvard,     cloth- 
worker,  willed  that  in  the  event  of  direct 
heirs  failing,  his  brother  John,  the  future 
benefactor,  should    receive  a  substantial 
part  of  his    estate.     The    profits  of  the 
butcher,  the  draper,  and  the  grocer  were 
gathered  together  in  the  person  of  Katha- 
rine Harvard,  who  on  July  2,  1625,  willed 
to    her    "  eldest    sonne    John    Hervard 
Clarke  "  rights  in  the  Queen's  Head  inn, 
the    tenements    in    the    parish    of    "  All 
Saintes  Barkeing  nere  unto  the  Tower  of 
London,"  with  ^"250  in  money,  and  one 
half  the  residue  of  her  estate  after  cer- 
tain   bequests  were    paid.     It    has    been 
said  in  jest  that  John  Harvard's  mother 
was  our  true  alma  mater. 

Gifts  now  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  "  The  Honfl  Magistrates  &  Revd 
Elders  gave  .  .  .  out  of  their  own 
libraryes  to  the  vallue  of  Two  hundred 
pounds "  ;  Richard  Bellingham  gave 
twenty  volumes,  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley  thirty- 


seven,  and  three  friends  of  the  college 
procured  in  England  gifts  of  books  valued 
at  ^I5°-  This  collection  was  kept  in 
the    building   erected   in  1637    near  the 


Harvard  College  in  1721. 

THE   BUILDING   ON   THE   LEFT   IS   HARVARD  HAZL. 

site  of  the  present  Wadsworth  House,  by 
Nathaniel  Eaton.  Eaton,  the  first  "  mas- 
ter," was  discharged  on  account  of  mis- 
management and  cruelty,  having  given 
Briscoe,  his  usher,  a  "gentleman  born," 
two  hundred  stripes  about  the  head. 
President  Dunster  seems  to  have  taken 
much  interest  in  the  library,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  careful  list  of  John  Har- 
vard's books  which  he  made. 

The  "old  Colledge  "  was  the  centre  of 
student  life,  "  conteyning  a  Hall,  Kitchen, 
Buttery,  Cellar,  Turrett  &  5  Studyes  & 
therein  7  Chambers  for  students  in  them, 
a  Pantry  &  small  corne  Chamber.  A 
Library  &  Books  therein,  vallued  at 
400V 

In  1655  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  in 
1658  Sir  Richard  Daniel  are  mentioned 
as  donors  of  books.  Gov.  John  Winthrop 
gave  a  valuable  collection  in  the  same 
year;   and   Rev.    Ezekiel  Rogers,  whom 


jy/y/ 


Harvard  Hall,  1833. 
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Cotton  Mather  described  as  "a  tree 
of  knowledge,  so  laden  with  fruit  that 
he  stooped  for  the  very  children  to 
pick  off  the  apples  ready  to  drop  into 
their  mouths,"  bequeathed  all  his 
Latin  and  some  of  his  English  books 
to  the  college. 

March  27,  1667,  "Mr  Solomon 
Stoddard  was  chosen  Library  keeper." 
It  was  the  rule  that  "  No  prson  not 
resident  in  the  Colledge,  except  an 
Overseer,"  and  "no  Schollar  in  the 
Colledge,  under  a  Senior "  could  bor- 
row a  book ;  but  a  master  of  arts 
could  take  books  without  being  re- 
quired to  ask  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent. In  1675  the  entire  library  of  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot,  the  orientalist,  came 
to  the  college  by  will.  It  included 
the  Targums,  Talmuds,  Rabbins,  and 
other  religious  works,  by  the  reading 
of  which,  says  Gibbon,  "  he  had  be- 
come almost  a  Rabbin  himself." 

The  old  building  had  now  begun  to 
leak  and  decay.  Forty-four  towns 
subscribed  to  the  New  college,  later  known 
as  Harvard  Hall.  Sir  Thomas  Temple 
contributed  ^'100;  and  Sir  George 
Downing,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1642, 
gave  ^£5.  Into  this  building  the  library 
was  moved  in  August,  1676,  Daniel 
Gookin,  the  librarian,  receiving  fifty 
shillings  for  his  pains. 

The  new  building  in  its  turn  became 
the  centre  of  college  life.  In  the  library, 
which  occupied  the  room  over  the  hall, 


Chief  Justice   Sewall,    Librarian   in   1674. 

In  1679  there  is  a  record  of  "  i  doz. 
Stooles  made  for  ye  Colledge  Library"; 
in  1695  six  leather  chairs,  and  six  more 
in  case  the  treasury  should  allow  of  it ; 
and  in  1697-98,  Mr.  Tho.  Fitch  was  paid 
for  six  Russia  chairs.  But  with  this  mate- 
rial growth  the  donations  of  books  kept 
pace.  In  1678,  Theophilus  Gale,  D.  D., 
bequeathed  his  library,  more  than  equal 
to  all  the  volumes  in  the  college  before  ; 
and   in   1682,  Sir   John  Maynard,    "  His 


Bequest  of  John   Harvard. 

important  meetings  were  held.     Here  in  Majesty's    sergeant  at  law,"    gave    eight 

17 1 7,  Chief  Justice  Sewall  dined,  having  chests  of  books,  valued  at  ^4°°- 

come  out  to    see  about  the  erection   of  Sewall,  in  his  diary,  April  4,  1689,  savs : 

Massachusetts  Hall.  "  Was  Shew'd  the  Library  and  Chapel  of 
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Corpus  Christi  Colledge  and  the  Cellar. 
.  .  .  Library  may  be  ab*  the  bigness  of 
Harvard."  Thus  through  the  generosity 
of  friends  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
library  had  reached  a  respectable  size. 
"  Tis,   I  suppose,"  says  Cotton   Mather, 


England  character  was  formed.    Theology 
and  biblical  criticism,  with  an  occasional 
work  on  government  and  political  history, 
dominate  the  collection.     The  poems  of 
Chaucer,  and  Parkinson's  work  on  flowers 
and  plants,  become  almost  unique  in  their 
n*rVatju        class.      That  reading    in    England 
yd  §M  ^wmmKS  Hw&fityt   was  not  limited  to  works  like  those 
i(2cJonrT»* .  at  Harvard  is  evident  from  Thomas 

Hollis's  letter  to  the  corporation 
on  receiving  an  address  from  the 
college  to  be  presented  to  King 
George  II.  at  his  accession.  "What 
have  courts  to  do  to  study  Old 
Testament  phrases  and  prophe- 
cies?" he  writes;  "it  is  well  if 
jL^^^T^^^X^^'  fafrl^t^"***'**"*'-'    they    read    the    Common    Prayer- 


"  the  best  furnished  that  can  be  shown 
any  where  in  all  the  American  regions." 

And  yet,  on  certain  lines,  the  library 
was  curiously  deficient.  Mr.  Weeden 
notes  that  it  "contained  in  1723  no 
volume  from  Addison  or  his  fellows, 
nothing  of  Locke,  Dryden,  South,  or 
Tillotson ;  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had 
been  acquired  recently."  It  maybe  that 
the  students  felt  this  deficiency  and  sup- 
plied it  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
for  in  the  year  mentioned  above  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  that  the  students'  rooms 
were  filled  with  books,  "  which  may  truly 
be  called  Satan's  library." 

In  a  thin  quarto  with  the  title  Catalogus 
librorum  bib  lio  thee  a  Collegij  Harvardini 
Quod  est  Cantabrigian  in  Nova  Anglia 
art  preserved  the  titles  of  some  three 
thousand  works  which  formed  the  college 
library  in    1723.     By  these  books    New 


Book  and  Psalter  carefully."  That 
the  library  was  a  power  at  this 
time  may  be  judged  from  the  un- 
favorable notice  by  Neal,  a  contem- 
poraneous writer  :  "  The  library  is 
very  defective  in  modern  authors, 
which  may  be  one  reason  why  the 
stile  and  manner  of  the  New  Eng- 
land writers  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  Europeans." 

In  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  library,  Mr.  Hollis  wrote  in 
1725  :     "Your  library    is  reckond 

ft .&*.;#..  f.aJ^..^    here  to  be  m  managed,  by  the  ac- 

"  '  count  I  have  of  some  that  know  it, 

you  want  seats  to  sett  and  read,  and 

chains  to  your  valluable  books,  like 

our  Bodleian  Library  .  .  .  you  let  your 

books  be  taken  at  pleasure  home  to  Mens 

houses,  and  many  are  lost."     And  again : 

"A  publick  library  ought  to  be  furnished, 

if  they  can,  with  Con.  as  well  as  Pro.  — 

that  students  may  read,  try,  Judg." 

Thomas  Hollis,  who  thus  kindly  ad- 
vises the  college,  was  the  first  of  six 
benefactors1  of  the  name  who  gave  gener- 

1  Benefactors  by  the  name  of  Hollis. 


. .  C^^S-ir^rMag^ 


Part  of  First  Page  of  Catalogue  of  John  Harvard  Collection 


Thomas  Hollis, 
1659-1731.    Trustee  of 

his  maternal  uncle, 
Robert  Thorner,  who 
left  to  Harvard  .£500. 


Nathaniel 
Hollis,  d.  1738. 


John 
Hollis. 

Timothy  Hollis,    Thomas' Hollis, 
who  gave  money    heir  of  1st  T.  H. 
to  the  college.  d.  1735. 

I 


Thomas  Hollis  " 
Inn,"  d. 


of  Lincoln's 
J774- 


His  heir,  Thomas  Brand 

afterward 

Thomas  Brand  Hollis, 

d.  1804- 
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ously  at  a  time  when  gifts  were  doubly 
valued.  They  had  no  official  connection 
with  the  college,  but  admired  the  courage 
of  the  early  settlers.  Some  of  the  books 
given  by  the  Hollis  family  bore  on  the 
leather  covers  owls,  or  daggers  and  liberty 
caps,  as  seemed  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  works. 

During  the  17th  century  nine  grad- 
uates served  as  librarians.  Chief  Justice 
Sewall,  the  second  librarian,  held  the 
office  for  a  short  time  in  1674.  During 
the  1 8th  century  there  were  forty-two 
librarians,  including  President  Holyoke 
of  Harvard,  Mather  Byles  the  younger, 
and  Benjamin  Prat.  In  those  days  the 
names  of  students  were  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  social  position.  Prat,  who 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  province  of  New  York,  stands 
at  the  foot  in  a  class  of  thirty-four. 

The  Massachusetts  Gazette  of  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  2,  1764,  had  this  article  :  — 

"Cambridge,  January  25th,  1764. 
"  Last  night  Harvard  College  suffered  the  most 
ruinous  loss  it  ever  met  with  since  its  foundation. 
In  the  middle  of  a  very  tempestuous  night,  a 
severe  cold  storm  of  snow,  attended  with  high 
wind,  we  were  awaked  by  the  alarm  of  fire. 
Harvard  Hall,  the  only  one  of  our  ancient  build- 
ings which  still  remained,  and  the  repository  of 
our  most  valuable   treasures,  the  public  Library 


where  the  fire  could  not  be  pen  eived  till  the 
surrounding   air    began  to  be  illuminated    by    it. 
When  it  was  discovered  from  the  town,  it  had  risen 
to  a  degree  of  violence  that  defied  all  opposition. 
It  is  conjectured  to  have  begun  in  a  beam  and) 


Thomas  Hollis  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  was  seen  in  flames. 
As  it  was  a  time  of  vacation,  in  which  the  students 
were  all  dispersed,  not  a  single  person  was  left  in 
any  of  the  Colleges,  except  two  or  three  in  that 
part  of  Massachusetts  most  distant  from  Harvard, 


Thomas  Hollis 


hearth  in  the  Library,  where  a  fire  had  been  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  General  Court,  now  residing 
and  sitting  here,  by  reason  of  the  small-pox  at 
Boston :  from  thence  it  burst  out  into  the  library. 
The  books  easily  submitted  to  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  which,  with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  pro- 
gress, made  its  way  into  the  Apparatus-Chamber, 
and  spread  through  the  whole  building.  In  a 
very  short  time,  this  venerable  monument  of  the 
piety  of  our  ancestors  was  turned  into  an  heap  of 
ruins.  .  .  .  The  Library  and  the  Apparatus,  which 
for  many  years  have  been  growing,  and  were  now 
judged  to  be  the  best  furnished  in  America,  are 
annihilated." 

Following  the  above  is  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  works  lost  in  the  fire.  The 
most  important  of  these  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
given. 

From  the  college  library,  numbering  at 
that  time  five  thousand  volumes,  the  most 
valuable  in  the  country,  only  one  hundred 
books  were  saved.  From  these,  which 
included  one  volume  from  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard's library,  the  present  college  library 
has  grown. 

I  have  given  this  rather  full  account  of 
the  first  library,  not  from  any  special 
value  that  its  books  would  have  to-day, 
nor  from  any  influence  which  it  could 
have  had  upon  the  new  library,  but  be- 
cause it  made  Cambridge  and  Boston  tor 
a  century  and  a  half  in  some  respects  the 
literary  centre  of  the  western  world. 
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The  enormousness  of  the  loss  which 
Harvard  had  sustained  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  England  and  the  colonies. 
Gov.  Bernard,  two  days  later,  urged 
upon  the  House  c  f  Representatives  the 
duty  which  the  province  owed  the  col- 
lege, and  it  was  voted  to  rebuild  Harvard 


epage  of  the  only  remaining  Book  in  the  John   Harvard  Collection. 


Hall  out  of  the  public  funds.  A  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  formed 
among  the  graduates  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions. Thomas  Hollis,  the  same  year, 
sent  fifty-six  volumes ;  and  among  other 
donors  were  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
two  societies  for  propagating  the  Gospel, 
Rev.  William  Harris  of  Devonshire,  and 
Rev.  John  Usher  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  In 
the  years  following  are  mentioned  :  Dr. 
Erskine  of  Edinburgh,   Dr.   Fothergill  of     The  chapel  was  under    the  library,  and 


London,  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire,  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  Mr. 
A.  Kincaid  the  king's  printer  at  Edin- 
burgh, Jasper  Mauduit  of  London,  Daniel 
Mildred  of  the  same  city  in  behalf  of 
a  "  meeting  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Quakers,"  Barlow  Treco thick,  alderman 
of  London,  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Hon.  John 
Hancock,  who  gave  liberally 
and  provided  a  handsome  car- 
pet for  the  library,  Thomas 
Hollis,  and  others. 

This  Thomas  Hollis,  "of 
Lincoln's  Inn,"  had  inherited 
from  his  father  the  large  estate 
of  the  first  benefactor,  a  great- 
uncle  of  the  same  name,  and 
also  the  estate  of  his  grand- 
father, Nathaniel  Hollis.  He 
gave  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  books,  and  seemed  to 
take  the  greatest  delight  in 
searching  out  rare  works  for 
"the  public  library  of  Harvard 
College."  He  left  at  his  death 
in  1774a  fund  of  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  This  now  amounts  to 
$2,400.  Mr.  Sibley  has  esti- 
mated that  over  one  fifth 
(2,156  volumes)  of  the  entire 
college  library  in  1781  had 
been  given  by  Thomas  Hollis. 
His  heir,  Thomas  Brand  Hol- 
lis, continued  his  benefactions 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  gifts  from  the  Hollis 
family,  the  brothers,  Thomas, 
John,  Nathaniel,  Nathaniel's 
son  and  grandson  Thomas,  and 
the  last  Thomas's  heir,  Thomas 
Brand  Hollis,  extended  from 
1 7 19  to  1804.  The  early 
benefactors  of  the  Harvard  library  in- 
cluded the  Catholic  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
the  Episcopalian  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Methodist  George  Whitefield,  the 
Quaker  Daniel  Mildred,  and  the  Baptist 
Thomas  Hollis. 

In  1766  the  new  Harvard  Hall  was 
completed ;  the  library  occupied  the 
upper  room  at  the  western  end,  and  the 
philosophical  apparatus  the  eastern  room. 
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the  dining-room  under  the  philosophical 
room.  When  University  Hall  was  fin- 
ished in    1 815,  the    chapel    and   dining- 


f 


y-/r- 


Thomas  Palmer. 

room  were  removed  to  that  building. 
The  library  thereafter  occupied  both 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  until  its  final 
settlement  in  Gore  Hall  in  1841.  The 
siege  of  Boston  in  1775,  however,  neces- 
sitated a  temporary  removal  of  the  books 
to  Andover ;  from  there  a  part  were  taken 
to  Concord  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
In  June,  1776,  recitations  were  resumed 
in  Cambridge,  and  the  library  was  re- 
opened. In  an  "  account  of  damages 
done  to  the  colleges  by  the  army  after 
April  19,  1775,"  there  is  a  record  of 
£2  Ss.  due  the  college  for  damage  to  the 
library  stairs.  Under  the  title  "  Dona- 
tion of  Books  by  the  General  Court 
from  Sequestred  Libraries,  April  16, 
1778,"  the  college  records  give  a  list 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes 
received  from  the  committee  of  seques- 
tration. 

In  1790  the  collection  had  grown  to 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  a  catalogue 
was  printed.  The  conception  of  a  college 
library  one  hundred  years  ago  was  very 
unlike  that  held  to-day,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  "  laws  "  printed  in 
1790.  The  arrangement  of  books  in 
alcoves  —  the    pride    of  the  benefactor, 


and  the  joy  of  architects  —was  encour 

by  the  following  rule:  "All  the 
donations  of  books,  to  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling  or  upwards,  shall  In-  kept 
by  themselves,  the  name  of  the  donors 
being  written  in  large  gold  letter-,  over 
the  donations  respectively."  1  his  plan 
was  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  Gor< 
Hall  —  the  old  part  —  and  made  a  very 
imposing  room,  with  its  splendid  pillar^ 
and  its  groined  ceiling.  The  "two  senior 
classes  "  could  borrow  any  books  allowed 
for  the  common  use  of  the  college  ;  but 
(Rule  VI.)  "  no  scholar  shall  have  a  right 
to  borrow  a  book  out  of  the  library  oftener 
than  once  in  three  weeks."  Three  books 
could  be  taken  at  a  time  and  kept  six 
weeks  (Rule  VII.)  ;  and  "the  librarian 
shall  permit  the  scholars  to  enter  the 
library,  not  exceeding  three  at  a  time." 
Rule  XVIII.  provides  for  the  library  being 
"  aired  one  day  in  a  week  at  least,  and 
swept  and  dusted  once  a  month  or  oftener 
if  necessary." 

A  list  of  the  donors  of  books,  prints, 
portraits,  etc.,  between  1780  and  1840, 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  libra- 
rian in  1 791-1793.  It  fills  seventeen 
pages  in  Quincy's  "  History  of  Harvard 


Ezra  Abbot. 


University,"  and  records  one  thousand 
names.  From  the  bequest  of  Samuel 
Shapleigh,    librarian     1 793-1 800,    about 
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$3,000  were  realized  for  the  purchase  "of 

modern  books  in  polite  literature,  poetry 
and  prose,  but  neither  in  Greek  or  Latin." 
It  may  be  well  to  summarize  here  the 
legacies  and  gifts  from  which  the  library 
now  has  an  income  for  the  purchase  of 
books : — 

Legacy  from  N.  I.  Bowditch $2,100 

'"    '      "    J.  B.  Bright  (one  half  for  the 

library  =) 25,000 

"           "     Edwin  Conant,  now     .     .     .  27,700 
"      ("  Constantius  ")  from  E.  A.  Soph- 
ocles      26,000 

Gift  of  children  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  G.  Denny, 

now 5,200 

Legacy  from  Eliza  Farrar,  now    ....  5,250 


Gift  of  G.  W.  Wales,  annually  ....  $200 
Legacy  from  James  Walker,  now  .  .  .  15,800 
Gift  of  Roger  Wolcott  in  memory  of  J.  H. 

Wolcott 10,000 

In  1 818,  Col.  Israel  Thorndike  pre- 
sented to  the  college  the  library  collected 
by  Prof.  Ebeling  of  Hamburg.  This 
contained  over  3,000  volumes  relating 
to  America,  besides  10,000  maps  and 
charts.  The  collection  of  Americana  was 
strengthened  five  years  later  by  the  pri- 
vate library  of  D.  B.  Warden,  American 
consul  at  Paris,  which  was  given  by  Sam- 
uel A.  Eliot.  In  1819,  Drs.  Jackson, 
Warren,    Gorham,    Channing,  and 


Fter  God  had  carried  us  fafeto  New  England,  and  wee 
I'  had  binidedourhoufes,  provided  needferies  for  our 
lKeli-hood,rear'd  convenient  placesforGo^sworftiip, 
and  fetled  the  Civill  Government:  One  of  the  next 
things  wc  longed  for,  and  looked  after  was  to  adyance*£^«"#  and 
perpetuate  it  to  Pofterity ;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  Miniftery 
to  the  Churches,  when  ourprefent  Minifters  Hiail  1  le  in  the  Du  it. 
And  as  wee  were  thinking  and  confuting  how  to^effecV  this  gr^at 
Work  ;it  pleafed  God  to  ftir  up  the  heart  ot  one  Mr.  Harvard  (a  god- 
ly Gentleman  and  a  lover  of  Learning,  there  living  amongft  us)  to 
givethe  onehalfe  of  hisEftate  (itbeinginall  about  1700.I.)  to- 
wards the  erecting  of  a  Colledge,  and  all  his  Library:  after  him  anot 
ther  gave  300.  I.  othersafter  them  call  in  more,  andthepublique 
hand  of  theState  added  the  reft  :■  die  Colledge  w.1s,  by  common 
cenfent,  appointed  to  be  at  Cambridge,  (a  place  very  plea  lant  and  ac- 
commodate; and  is  called  (according  to  the  name  of  the  firftioun- 

der)  Hcrvard  Colledge , 


From   "  New  England's  First  Fruits, 


in  respect  of  the  Progress  of  Learning 
in  Massachusetts-bay." 

LONDON,   1643. 


the  College  at  Cambridge 


Legacy  from  H.  A.  Haven,  now  .     .     . 

"     F.  B.  Hayes 

"     G.  Ilayward,  now    . 
"  "     Thomas  Hollis,  now     .     . 

"  "     S.  Homer,  now  .... 

Gift  of  F.  A.  Lane,  $5,000,  now      .     . 
Legacy  from  J.  A.  Lowell,  now    . 

"  "     C.  Minot,  about      .     .     . 

"  "     Lucy  Osgood      .... 

"     Mary  Osgood      .... 

"     F.  Sales,  now      .... 

Gift  of  S.  Salisbury,  $5,000,  now     .     . 

Legacy  from  Mrs.  A.  F.  P.  Sever     .     . 

"  "     S.  Shapleigh,  now  .      .     . 

G.   B.  Sohiet  Fund.      Surplus  over  $250 

from  the  income  of  $6,500. 

Subs'. ription   Fund,  now 

Legacy  from  Charles  Sumner,  now  . 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  memory  of  I.  Tucker. 

Legacy  from  T.  W.  Ward,  now  .     .     .     . 


3,100 
10,000 

5>25° 
2,400 
2,100 
5,200 
23,000 
60,000 
7,000 
7,000 

3.917 

5,250 

20,000 

4,000 


10,500 

37^35° 
5,000 

5.205 


low  presented  a  library  to  the  Medical 
School ;  and  at  the  death  of  Samuel  Liv- 
ermore,  in  1833,  the  Law  School  came 
into  possession  of  his  fine  library  of  for- 
eign law.  In  1820,  Thomas  Palmer,  of 
London,  bequeathed  his  collection  of 
1,200  volumes  for  the  college  library. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 

An  effort  now  made  to  have  the  rules 
of  the  library  changed  to  allow  a  more 
general  consultation  of  books  received 
the  support  of  the  librarian,  Charles  Fol- 
som,  and  was  partially  successful.  The 
preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
soon  after,  by  Benjamin  Peirce,  librarian 
from  1826  to   1 83 1,  increased  its  useful- 
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ness.  The  work  was  printed  in  1830-34, 
and  consisted  of  an  author  catalogue,  with 
a  supplement,  a  subject  catalogue,  and  a 
catalogue  of  maps  and  charts.  Acces- 
sions were  added  on  long  cards,  on  which 
were  written  donors'  names,  with  notes 
concerning  bindings,  etc.  This  cata- 
logue, still  used,  is  probably  the  oldest 
card  catalogue  in  the  country. 

When  the  Ursuline  Convent,  in  what  is 
now  Somerville,  was  burned  by  a  mob  on 
the  night  of  Aug.  11,  1834,  the  civil 
authorities  did  little  towards-  suppressing 
the  lawlessness.  The  Roman  Catholics 
felt  keenly  the  injustice,  and  there  were 
rumors  of  retaliation.  Among  the  stories 
in  the  streets  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
the  library  of  Harvard  College  would  be 
destroyed  on  a  certain  night.  Franklin 
Dexter  headed  a  party  of  students  and 
graduates  secretly  brought  together  to  de- 
fend Harvard  Hall.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
was  their  "  first  lieutenant."  At  dusk 
sentinels  were  stationed  at  the  windows, 
muskets  in  hand,  ready  to  renew  the 
sounds  of  war  which  had  not  been  heard 
within  its  peaceful  walls  since  the  days  of 
1775.  At  one  time  they  sent  out  a 
waiter  —  for  they  fight  bravely  who  eat 
heartily  —  with  a  gun  to  reconnoitre  to- 
wards Charlestown  and  locate  the  en- 
emy. He  returned  in  disgust,  saying  that 
he  could  hear  nothing  but  frogs  !  At 
another  time  a  horseman  came  at  full 
speed  to  announce  that  one  thousand 
Irishmen  were  on  their  way  to 
Cambridge.  But  rumor  spent  it- 
self by  morning,  the  Catholics 
having  wisely  followed  the  more 
conciliatory  advice  of  their  bishop. 

In  1 84 1  the  University  library 
consisted  of  four  branches,  —  the 
Theological  library  in  Divinity 
Hall,  with  some  700  volumes ;  the 
Medical  library  in  Boston,  with  about 
1,000  volumes  ;  the  Law  library  in  Dane 
Hall,  with  about  6, too  volumes;  and 
the  main  or  College  library,  with  nearly 
40,000  volumes.  There  were  also  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Oriental  manuscripts. 

The  library  was  now  ten  times  the  size 
of  that  burned  in  1764.  The  accumula- 
tions of  three  quarters  of  a  century  had 
outgrown  Harvard  Hall ;  and  during  the 
administration  of  the  librarian  Thaddeus 


William  Harris,  a  new  building,  Con- 
Hall,  was  erected  for  its  reception.  It 
took  its  name  from  Christopher  (inn, 
governor  and  senator,  whose  bequesl  at 
his  death,  in  1827,  was  the  largest  ever 
received  by  the  college.  As  the  legacy 
was  unrestricted,  the  corporation  felt  that 
the  need  of  a  new  building  for  the 
library  outweighed  every  other  demand 
upon  their  resources.  Gore  Hall  is  built 
of  Quincy  granite,  which  is  too  hard  to 
permit  the  elaborate  ornamentation  used 
in  pure  Gothic.  Before  the  east  wing 
was  added  in  1877,  it  formed  a  Latin 
cross,  with  octagonal  towers  rising  to 
the  height  of  eighty-three  feet.  The 
design  of  the  exterior  is  a  modification 
of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge, 
England. 

It  seemed  probable  that  Gore  Hall  would 
hold  the  library  for  a  century  to  come. 
To  strengthen  the  collection  of  recent 
publications,  thirty-four  gentlemen  gave 
in  1842  $21,000.  William  Prescott  left 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  which  was  expended 

witrThis  coffers  full,  can  meanly  enrich 
himfelf  by  the  coinage  of  falfe  and  bafc 
money/ may  furely  be  treated  ■  with  'con- 
tempt.' 

"  After  all,  fir,  I  may  juftify  this  warmth 

,by   his ? own  authority,  and    in   his  own 

words  :  *'  J'ai  blame  le  vice  en  lui,  avec 

««  hardiefle  parceque  le  vice  ne  doit  pas 

••^trouver  d'azyle  fur  le  trone.7 


WSi*.  *~u"«A,  .^-.^  3o*  %xk+,  ^voJ  ;c^_^Uiv, 


t>Uu<  jjw^wlA  t V  v±  (p*.  V-VT,  wW*.  ct  ,  —  ^fp(. 

Fac-simile  of  the  Margin  of  a  Book  in  the  Carlyle  Collection, 
with  Carlyle's  Notes. 


for  rare  Americana.  In  1852,  through 
the  efforts  of  Henry  Ware  Wales  and 
Henry  A.  Whitney,  valuable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  French  and  English 
poetry.  To  Mr.  Wales  was  due,  also,  a 
collection  of  Sanskrit  and  Italian  litera- 
ture. In  1859,  William  H.  Prescott 
left  to  the  library  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella;  and  in  i860,  Clarke 
Gayton  Pickman  bequeathed  his  library. 
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consisting  mainly  oi  modern  literature, — 
a  most  welcome  addition. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  gener- 
ous gifts  and  bequests,  the  library  was 
unable  to  acquire  the  best  books  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Cutter,  in  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  1868,  says, 
"  If  there  is  no  money  now  to  buy  the 
best  books  of  the  day,  when  there  is 
money,  it  will  be  wanted  to  buy  the  best 
books  of  that  day."  A  gift  by  William 
Gray  of  55,000  annually  for  five  years 
had  helped  grandly  while  it  lasted.  But 
now  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Gore  Hall, 
with  its  120,000  volumes,  was  fast  reach- 
ing the  limit  of  its  capacity ;  and  from 
this  time  on  appeal  after  appeal  was  sent 
forth  for  aid  to  meet  the  problem  now 
menacing  the  helpless  corporation. 

John  Langdon  Sibley  had  become 
librarian  in  1856.  His  predecessors  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century  were,  T.  W. 
Harris,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Charles  Folsom, 


in  1825,  free  from  debt.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Divinity  School,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  assistant  librarian,  at 
a  salary  of  $150,  the  salary  of  the  librarian 
(T.  W.  Harris,  the  eminent  entomologist) 
being  $300.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Stow,  Mass.,  but  re- 
turned four  years  later  to  devote  his  time  to 
literary  work.  In  1841  he  again  became 
assistant  librarian  ;  he  was  librarian  from 
1856  to  1877,  and  librarian  emeritus 
until  his  death  in  1885.  Mr.  Sibley  was 
very  diligent  and  thorough  in  his  habits 
of  work.  His  biographical  sketches  of 
early  Harvard  graduates  will  remain  a 
monument  of  patient  and  accurate  re- 
search. 

From  the  collection  of  41,000  volumes 
which  he  aided  in  removing  to  Gore  Hall 
in  1 84 1,  the  library  grew  to  160,000  vol- 
umes in  1876.  From  $5,000,  which 
yielded  $250  a  year  for  the  library,  the 
permanent  fund  grew  to  $170,000. 
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Fac-simile  of  Milton's  Writing  in  an  Album  formerly  owned  by  Charles  Sumner. 


Joseph  G.  Cogswell  (afterward  librarian 
of  the  Astor  library,  New  York,  and  a 
friend  of  Goethe),  Andrews  Norton 
(father  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton),  J.  L. 
Abbot,  S.  C.  Thacher,  Peter  Nourse,  and 
Sidney  Willard,  who  succeeded  Samuel 
Shapleigh  in  the  year  1800.  Mr.  Sibley 
had  worked  his  way  through  college, 
standing  well  in  his  class,  and  graduating 


Under  Mr.  Sibley  began  the  present 
practice  of  reserving  standard  works  in 
the  reading-room  where  they  may  be 
consulted  without  the  delay  of  sending  to 
the  shelves. 

He  begged  from  his  friends  the  old 
books  and  pamphlets  which  lay  unused 
in  their  garrets.  At  last,  he  says,  "I 
acquired    the    name    of  being   a   sturdy 
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beggar,  and  received  a  gentle  hint  from 
the  college  treasurer  to  desist  from  beg- 
ging, which  I  as  gently  disregarded."  In 
his  final  report  made  in  1876,  referring  to 
the  library,  he  says  :  "  It  has  been,  dur- 
ing more  than  half  of  a  long  life,  the 
chief  object  of  my  interest,  and  I  have 
given  to  it  the  best  of  my  ability  and  at- 
tainments, and  now  my  eyes  have  become 
so  dimmed  that  I  am  unable  to  read  this 
report." 

Ezra  Abbot  became  assistant  librarian 
in  1856,  with  exclusive  charge  of  the 
cataloguing  and  classification  of  books. 
He  resigned  in  1872  to  accept  the  Bussey 
Professorship  of  New  Testament  Criticism 
and  Interpretation  at  the  Cambridge  Di- 
vinity School.  Although  his  reputation  is 
founded  upon  his  work  as  a  biblical 
scholar,  the  author  and  subject  card  cata- 
logues in  the  college  library  are  worthy  to 
be  associated  with  his  name.  The  plan 
of  writing  titles  on  cards  permitted  un- 
limited growth  without  destroying  the 
alphabetical  arrangement,  and  without 
the  rewriting  or  repasting  incident  to  a 
manuscript  catalogue.  This  now  seems 
a  natural  system,  but  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  members  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee whom  a  successful  experiment  only 
could  convince.  The  public  alphabetical 
catalogue  was  begun  in  October,  1861, 
and  rapid  progress  was  made.  At  the 
same  time  the  subject  catalogue  or  "  In- 
dex" was  carried  on.  In  July,  1863, 
when  Mr.  Abbot  wrote  his  interesting 
report  of  the  work  being  done,  this  cata- 
logue contained  a  record  of  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  volumes  and  five  thousand 
pamphlets.  The  main  subjects  were  ar- 
ranged alphabetically :  Agriculture,  Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy,  etc.,  each  with  its 
"Special  topics"  and  its  subdivisions, 
arranged  according  to  the  alphabet.  This 
plan  allowed  minor  allied  subjects  to  stand 
in  the  same  drawer  instead  of  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  catalogue  :  — 

ARCHITECTURE. 

§  Churches. 
§  Spires. 

ARCHITECTURE  —  Biogr. 

§  Richardson,  H.  H. 

Architecture  —  Hist.  —  U.S. 

§  Boston  —  Trinity  Church. 


The    subject    catalogue    was    enlarged 
and     improved    while     Prof.    John     I 
served  as  assistant  librarian   in    [872    79. 

But  in  twenty  years  the  minor  subje<  ts 
had  become  so  numerous  that  an  alpha 
betical  list  was  needed.       This  Mr.  Sam 
uel  H.  Scudder  made  preparation  for  by 
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John  Langdon  Sibley. 

devising  a  decimal  system  of  numbers, 
which  gave  to  each  subject  in  the  cata- 
logue, large  and  small,  a  number  by 
which  it  could  be  referred  to  in  the  list. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Lane  (the  present  librarian 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum)  then  under- 
took a  careful  revision  of  the  cards,  and 
assigned  to  the  subjects  numbers  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Scudder' s  system.  An  "In- 
dex to  the  Subject  Catalogue  "  appeared 
in  1886-91. 

The  manner  of  cataloguing  a  book  has 
been  described  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  Fiske, 
entitled  "A  Librarian's  Work"  (Darwin- 
ism, and  other  essays). 

During  his  lifetime  the  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner  sent  to  the  library  over  fifteen 
thousand  pamphlets,  besides  many  books 
and  maps.  He  used  to  say  that  lie  pre- 
ferred having  them  at  the  library  rather 
than  at  his  residence,  because  at  the 
library  he  could  find  at  once  any  particu- 
lar pamphlet  he  wished  to  see.  After 
his  death  in    1874    the  library    received 
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by  his  will  about  5.750  books  and  some 
$50,000,  the  money  to  be  used  as  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  oi  works  relating  to 
politics  and  fine  arts.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
distinctively  a  book  lover,  who  drew  pleas- 
ure from  the  associations  which  time  had 
woven  about  his  books  as  well  as  from 
their  contents.  Surrey's  Poems,  from 
Horace  YValpole's  library,  and  Cicero's 
••  Letters  to  Atticus,"  once  owned  by  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  brought  with  them 
memories  of  Strawberry  Hill  and  of  the 
French  court.  Here  are  the  "  Pastor  Fido" 
owned  by  Congreve,  and  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment which  once  belonged  to  Racine. 
The  more  remarkable  books  in  the  col- 
lection form  about  one  tenth  of  the 
whole.      A  copy    of  Ossian's    Poems    in 
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two  volumes,  1 806,  attracts  one  on  ac- 
count of  the  simple  name  "  Byron,"  which 
records  a  former  owner.  The  English 
poet  has  shown  his  fondness  for  Ossian 
by  many  marginal  notes,  written  in  his 
flowing  hand,  and  punctuated  by  dashes. 
Milton  is;  represented  by  a  first  edition  of 
the  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  by  his  copy  of 
Pindar  used  at  college  and  filled  with 
manuscript  notes.  On  the  titlepage  is 
the  date  "  Nouemb.  15°  1629."  Pro- 
fessors and  tutors  had  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  plague,  and  the  student, 
John  Milton,  spent  his  leisure  until  Sep- 


tember of  the  year  1630  in  reading  this 
book.  Another  memento  of  Milton  is 
his  autograph,  "  Joannes  Miltonius  An- 
glus,"  following  the  lines  :  — 

"  —  if  Vertue  feeble  were 
Heaven  it  selfe  would  stoope  to  her. 

Coelum  non  animu  muto  du  trans  mare  curro." 

The  little  album  in  which  these  words 
occur  once  belonged  to  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  Camillus  Cardoyn,  whose  hos- 
pitality brought  about  him,  at  Geneva, 
many  prominent  men  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  1733,  with 
his  own  corrections,  and  a  Bible,  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1637,  bearing  the  auto- 
graph of  John  Bunyan,  are  among  the 
treasures  of  the  collection.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  Faust  and  Schoffer's  Bible  of 
1462,  the  first  edition  having  a  date, 
place,  and  printer's  name  on  the  title- 
page,  and  part  of  Waldsee-Muller's  "  Cos- 
mographiae  Introductio,"  in  which  the 
name  America  was  first  suggested  for  the 
new  continent. 

Mr.  Sumner's  friends  in  England  as 
well  as  America,  knowing  his  taste  for 
autographs,  contributed  to  his  growing 
collection.  Here  we  find  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Queen  Elizabeth,  suggestive  of 
her  own  magnificence  ;  of  Henry  VIII., 
Charles  V.,  Louis  XIV.,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, and  Frederick  the  Great ;  of  Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin,  Mirabeau,  and  Voltaire. 
His  collection  of  missals  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  some  in  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  binder's  art,  others  in 
their  original  massive  boards  and  clasps, 
are  of  rare  interest. 

In  1875  the  library  received  by  be- 
quest from  President  Walker  $15,000  and 
a  collection  of  over  3,000  books. 

In  1877  an  addition  to  Gore  Hall  was 
completed.  This  east  wing,  constructed 
as  a  "  stack,"  with  iron  floors  and  sup- 
ports for  the  shelves,  will  hold  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  On  account  of 
the  unequal  increase  of  different  subjects, 
many  shelves  have  been  filled  years  ago. 
In  such  cases  a  notice  directs  one  to  a 
less  crowded  part  of  the  stack,  where  later 
additions  to  the  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  library.  But  in  many  cases  this 
second  place  has  been  filled,  and  here  a 
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reference  to  a  third  overflow  has  been 
made.  A  searcher  for  books  would  soon 
be  convinced  of  the  pressing  need  of  a 
new  library  building  at  Harvard.  That 
this  overcrowding  must  lead  to  confusion 
and  delay  in  the  .delivery  of  books  is  evi- 
dent. 

With  the  enlargement  of  Gore  Hall  be- 
gan the  most  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  library,  —  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  present  libra- 
rian. Mr.  Winsor  received  his  education 
at  the   Boston   Latin  School,  at   Harvard 


ciation  (1876-86).  His  historical  work 
naturally  led  to  the  presides  v  of  tin- 
American  Historical  Association  and  to 
the  position  of  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  "Memorial  History  of  Boston"  (4 
vols.,  1880-81)  and  the  "  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America"  (8  vols., 
1884-89),  edited  by  Mr.  Winsor,  are 
works  of  recognized  authority.  The 
latter,  which  has  been  truly  characterized 
as  "a  work  of  monumental  importance 
and  value,"  owes  much  to  his  voluminous 
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College  ('53),  and  at  Paris  and  Heidel- 
berg. In  1868  he  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  where 
he  remained  until  he  became  librarian  at 
Harvard  in  1877.  As  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  present  library  methods,  which 
have  revolutionized  the  profession,  mak- 
ing public  and  college  libraries  centres  of 
active  thought  and  interest  in  their  in- 
dividual communities,  it  was  most  fitting 
that  he  should  have  been  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 


notes  on  early  bibliography  and  cartog- 
raphy. His  "  Reader's  Handbook  of 
the  American  Revolution,  1761  to  1783  " 
(1879),  "Bibliography  of  the  Original 
Quartos  and  Folios  of  Shakespeare" 
(1876),  "  Halliwelliana,"  and  other 
works,  are  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion. His  "  Life  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus," which  recently  appeared,  is  still 
fresh  in  all  minds. 

Mr.    Winsor's    first    report,  in    1878, 
chronicles  a    number  of  interesting   im- 
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provements  in  the  methods  of  the  library. 
The  ''Bulletin,"  or  quarterly  list  of  acces- 
sions, was  made  to  cover  not  only  the 
additions  to  the  college  library,  but  also 
those  made  to  the  libraries  of  depart- 
ments. From  the  type  used  in  the  "  Bul- 
letin'' titles  of  books  are  now  printed  on 
cards  for  the  catalogues.  To  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Law  School  library,  the  Ob- 
servatory, the  Scientific  School,  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  and  the  Botanic  Garden, 
duplicates  of  these  cards  are  sent  when- 
ever a  title  touches  their  fields  of  work. 
Classroom  libraries  —  German,  Classical, 


library.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : 
Mr.  Winsor's  "  Shakespeare's  Poems  :  a 
Bibliography  of  the  Earlier  Editions,"  his 
"  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy's  Geography," 
and  his  "  Calendar  of  the  Sparks  Manu- 
scripts in  Harvard  College  Library"; 
Prof.  C.  E.  Norton's  "Principal  Books 
relating  to  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Michelangelo  with  Notes " ;  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Tillinghast's  annual  "List  of  the  Pub- 
lications of  Harvard  University  and  its 
Officers";  Mr.  R.  Bliss's  "Classified 
Index  to  the  Maps  in  Petermann's  Geo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen,  1855-81,"  and 
his  Index  to  those  in  the  Royal  Geograph- 
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Philosophical,  Political  Economy,  Mathe- 
matical, etc.  —  and  eight  laboratory  libra- 
ries now  send  their  books  to  the  central 
library  to  be  catalogued.  Thus  the 
library  has  become,  as  the  librarian  in 
his  first  report  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
might,  "  not  merely  in  complimentary 
phrase  the  centre  of  the  University  sys- 
tem, but  in  actual  working,  indispensable 
and  attractive  to  all." 

At  the  end  of  the  "  Bulletin"  special  bib- 
liographical studies  were  appended  from 
time  to  time,  and  afterward  reprinted 
from  the  electrotype  plates,  forming  the 
"Bibliographical   Contributions"  of   the 


ical  Society's  Publications,  1830-83; 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Lane's  "  Dante  Collections  in 
the  Harvard  College  and  Boston  Public 
libraries";  Prof.  G.  E.  Woodberry's 
"  Notes  on  the  MS.  of  Shelley  in  the 
Harvard  College  Library";  Mr.  A.  C. 
Potter's  "  Bibliography  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher";  and  Prof.  Charles  Gross's 
"Classified  List  of  Books  relating  to 
British  Municipal  History." 

Mr.  Winsor,  in  his  report,  says  :  "  I  see 
no  good  reason  why,  in  regard  to  books 
not  in  common  demand,  there  cannot  be 
greater  reciprocity  of  use  among  these 
neighboring  libraries.   ...  I  try  never  to 
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forget  that  the  prime  purpose  of  a  book 
is  to  be  much  read ;  though  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  pos- 
terity to  preserve  books  whose  loss  might 
be  irreparable."  In  carrying  out  this 
principle,  books  have  been  sent  to  schol- 
ars as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  as 
far  west  as  Wisconsin  and  New  Mexico. 
A  very  general  use  is  made  of  the  library 
by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 
He  encouraged  reading  by  placing  many 
works  of  the  best  authors  in  alcoves  where 
they  could  be  handled.  Certainly  those 
only  who  handle  books  learn  to  love 
them.  He  welcomed  literary  and  scien- 
tific workers  not  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, believing  that  the  cause  of  true 
learning  would  thus  be  advanced. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the 
reports  of  1878  and  1892,  show  the  growth 
and  extent  of  the  University  library  :  — 
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The  Medical  School  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  collections  of  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Library  Association.  The 
accessions  to  the  University  library 
(excluding  the  laboratory  and  classroom 
libraries)  have  varied  from  7,247  volumes 
in  1880  to  16,468  in   1888.     Borrowers 


of  books  from  the  Harvard  "Annex"  in 
1892  numbered  in,  and  the  books 
taken  886.  The  library  at  the  "  Annex," 
about  5,500  volumes  last  year,  supplies 
all  the  ordinary  works  of  reference. 

The  percentage  of  undergraduates  in 
the  college  who  used  the  library  sixteen 
years  ago  was  fifty-seven.  In  1891-92, 
over  eighty  per  cent  used  the  library, — 
ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors,  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  Sopho- 
mores, and  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the 
Freshmen.  This  did  not  include  many 
who  took  out  reserved  books  over  night. 

Mr.  Kiernan,  the  superintendent  of 
circulation,  reported  in  1892  the  follow- 
ing record  of  persons  registered  and 
entitled  to  take  books  away  :  — 


Students  . 
Instructors 
Others 

Total 


1,831 
196 


2,325 


One  more  record  maybe  of  interest,  the 
number  of  readers  in  the  library  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  during  term  time  (thirty- 
seven  Sundays).  During  the  last  eight 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  yearly ; 
in  1883-84  there  were  2,448,  and  in 
1891-92  there  were  3,284  users  of 
books.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  library  in  all 
departments  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  5,  1881,  oc- 
curred the  death  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  6,  1873,  ne  left 
to  the  Harvard  library  his  books  relating 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Frederick  the 
Great.  A  letter  of  many  pages,  in  the 
clear,  simple  writing  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  addressed  to  President  Eliot, 
relates  the  circumstances  of  the  bequest. 
Enclosed  with  it  in  the  same  scrapbook 
there  is  a  copy  of  Carlyle 's  will.  His 
"poor  and  indeed  almost  pathetic  col- 
lection of  books,"  with  the  exception  of 
those  "  hereinafter  specifically  given," 
are  to  go  to  his  brother  John.  A  little 
later  are  the  words  :  — 

"  Having  with  good  reason,  ever  since  my  first 
appearance  in  Literature,  a  variety  of  kind  feel- 
ings, obligations  and  regards  towards  New  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  long  before  that  a  hearty  good 
will,  real  and  steady,  which  still  continues,  to 
America  at  large,  and  recognising  with  gratitude 
how   much  of  friendliness,  of  actually    credible 
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human  love,  I  have  had  from  that  Country,  and 
what  immensities  of  worth  and  capability  I  be- 
lieve and  partly  know  to  be  lodged,  especially 
in  the  silent  classes  there,  I  have  now  after  due 
consultation  as  to  the  feasibilities,  the  excusa- 
bilities  of  it,  decided  to  fulfil  a  fond  notion  that 
has  been  hovering  in  my  mind  these  many  years; 
and  I  do  therefore  hereby  bequeath  the  books 
(whatever  of  them  I  could  not  borrow,  but  had 
to  buy  and  gather,  that  is,  in  general  whatever  of 
them  are  still  here)  which  I  used  in  writing  on 
Cromwell  and  Friedrich  and  which  shall  be 
accurately  searched  for,  and  parted  from  my 
other  books,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College,  City  of  Cambridge,  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  poor  testimony  of  my  respect  for 
that  alma  mater  of  so  many  of  my  transatlantic 
friends,  and  a  token  of  the  feelings  above  in- 
dicated towards  the  Great  Country  of  which  Har- 
vard is  the  Chief  School." 

The  "  Carlyle  collection  "  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  for  the  marginal  notes  made 
by  their  owner.  They  are  characteristic 
of  the  man,  kindly  meant,  but  blunt  in 
their  directness.  Carlyle  seems  to  have 
taken  this  method  of  talking  with  the 
author.  Each  volume  has  Carlyle's  book- 
plate —  a  crest,  simply,  with  his  name 
below  —  and  usually  "T.  Carlyle,  Chel- 
sea," in  his  own  hand,  with  the  date. 

As  a  note  to  the  Eikon  basilike  of 
Charles  I.,  of  England,  mentioned  in 
Walker's  "  Anarchia  anglicana  "  (Vol.  II., 
p.  139),  Carlyle  writes  in  pencil :  "  shew- 
ing him  (had  it  been  he,  which  palpably 
it  was  not)  to  have  been  the  most  perfect 
Pharisee,  inane  Canter,  and  shovel-hatted 
Quack  that  ever  went  about  in  clear- 
starched surplice  and  formula  !  —  Do  but 
read  it." 

In  the  "  Lettres  "  of  the  Due  de  Belle- 
Isle,  1759,  p.  83,  he  writes:  "  Excel!4 
letters  of  the  fine  old  Duke's  dictation, 
—  very  physiognomic  of  the  chief  man 
in  his  time  and  country.  Nothing  like 
him  extant  now  in  France  or  here  ! 
(1856.)" 

A  note  to  "The  Life  and  Actions  of 
Frederic,  the  victorious  King  of  Prussia," 
etc.,  London,  1758,  reads  :  "  Adieu,  thou 
other   stupid    farrago!    (29    Novr    1855; 

11^    P.  M.)" 

In  the  "  Histoire  des  revolutions  de 
Pologne,"  Warsovie,  t 778,  Carlyle  hns 
written  :  "  Feeble,  ineffectual,  totahy 
inane  &  hazy  Book  (one  Salvandy  writer, 
it  seems)  :  such  an  Epic-Subject  probably 
deserved  such  a  Homer  ! 


"  Finished  my  distressing  survey  of  it, 
10  April,  1859." 

In  "  Letters  concerning  the  Present 
State  of  Poland,"  by  John  Lind,  London, 
1773,  Part  II.,  p.  64,  occurs  this  note: 
"  You  are  pretty  much  like  a  dog  gone 
mad ;  and  have  taken  no  hii7nan  pains 
to  know  black  from  white,  or  is  from  is- 
?iot,  upon  it  —  unfortunate  barking  in- 
dividual !  " 

Finally,  two  notes  to  Mirabeau's  CEu- 
vres,  Paris,  1821,  Tom.  III.  (Histoire 
secrete  de  la  cour  de  Berlin),  pp.  403  and 
246,  are  particularly  interesting :  "  No 
Gov1  ever  had  a  spy  of  such  ability.  What 
a  sight  (for  France  and  for  himself)  that 
of  such  a  man  employed  as  a  '  spy.'  A  truly 
grand  power  of  insight  is  visible  in  this 
poor  Book,  —  the  only  really  genial  Book 
(such  as  it  is !)  I  have  ever  read  on 
Prussia.  Dim  vacant  twilight  all  the 
others,  this  blazes  like  noonday.  Poor 
Mirabeau !  "  And  on  page  246:  "A 
dreadfully  ugly  fellow ;  and  such  a  flash 
of  insight,  such  a  fire  of  faculty  in  him 
withal ;  —  enough  to  swallow  a  poor  official 
man,  or  consume  him  to  ashes  !  " 

These  few  extracts  are  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  issued  by  the 
library.  Many  of  his  replies  to  state- 
ments in  books  and  comments  on  their 
authors  are  unintelligible  without  the  text 
which  prompted  them. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  have 
outstripped  the  Harvard  library  in  the 
last  few  years ;  but  the  duplicate  copies 
of  popular  books  in  the  one,  and  dupli- 
cates received  under  the  copyright  act 
by  the  other,  lessen  the  apparent  differ- 
ence in  size.  The  value  of  the  Harvard 
library  is  well  shown  by  a  summary  of 
its  special  collections.1 

American  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and 
geography,  22,348  volumes,  of  which  16,762 
relate  to  the  United  States.  The  libraries  of 
Prof.  Ebeling  and  D.  B.  Warden  form  the  basis 
of  the  collection. 

American  poetry,  a  considerable  gift  from  the 
children  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Angling,  nearly  1,000  titles,  from  John  Bart- 
lett  of  Cambridge,  besides  a  collection  of  Em- 
blems.    A  catalogue  of  these  is  in  preparation. 

1  For  a  detailed  account  see  "  Notes  on  Special  Collec- 
tions in  American  Libraries.  By  W.  C.  Lane  and  C.  K. 
Bolton.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Issued  by  the  library  of  Har- 
vard University,  1892." 
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American  slavery,  869  bound  volumes  of 
about  2,300  titles,  largely  due  to  the  generosity 
of  Charles  Sumner  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

British  local  history,  a  growing  collection. 

Medieval  European  history,  includes  the 
records  of  many  cities  and  monasteries.  It  has 
been  much  strengthened  by  a  gift  from  Denman 
W.  Ross,  and  by  the  bequest  of  Prof.  E.  W. 
Gurney. 

Roman  or  civil  law,  nearly  1,000  volumes. 

Congressional  documents,  number  2,800  vol- 
umes; one  of  the  most  complete  sets  in  the 
country. 

Dante,  1,372  volumes;  from  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton's  gift  in  1884,  and  since  then  from  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Dante  Society. 

Milton,  278  volumes,  largely  from  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  George  Ticknor. 

Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Great,  422  vol- 
umes, received  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  recently  increased  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle. 

Folklore  and  medieval  romances,  over  5,800 
volumes,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  existence. 

Classics  and  classical  philology,  17,848  volumes, 
supplemented  by  the  collection  of  the  classical 
seminary  in  Harvard  Hall. 

Sanskrit  literature,  about  400  printed  texts, 
about  500  MSS.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall, 
and  500  MSS.  purchased  in  India. 

Maps,  about  12,000  loose  sheets,  probably  the 
largest  collection  in  the  country. 

Biblical  criticism  is  well  represented ;  and  there 
is  a  very  tine  collection  of  the  rarest  Bibles,  selected 
by  the  late  George  Livermore  and  Ezra  Abbot. 

Ritualism  and  doctrinal  theology,  the  Treat 
collections,  587  volumes,  given  by  John  Harvey 
Treat  (H.  U.  1862)  of  Lawrence. 

American  aboriginal  linguistics,  of  consider- 
able value,  containing  among  other  rarities  Se- 
bastian Rasle's  Abenaki  Dictionary. 

Manuscripts,  aside  from  the  Sanskrit  men- 
tioned above,  include  the  collection  of  Jared 
Sparks.  Two  other  manuscripts  of  interest  are 
the  book  in  which  the  poems  of  Shelley  were 
written  when  he  composed  them,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  wife,  and  Thackeray's  "  Round- 
about Papers." 

Law  and  trials  are  included  in  the  Law  School 
library. 

To  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sibley  and  the  interest 
shown  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Green  of  Boston  the  college 


library  owes  a  large  part  of  its  valuable  collection 
of  pamphlets  on  all  subjects. 

The  archives  of  the  University,  includ- 
ing the  manuscript  records  arranged  by 
President  Quincy  and  President  Sparks, 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  printed 
matter  relating  to  the  University,  are  now 
in  charge  of  the  librarian.  A  calendar  of 
the  MSS.  is  in  preparation. 

There  is  no  name  more  honorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  college  or  in  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  history  of  the  country 
with  which  to  close  this  long  roll  of  bene- 
factors to  the  library  than  that  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  While  United  States 
minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid  his  letters 
contain  frequent  and  affectionate  refer- 
ences to  the  library  whose  interest  he 
ever  had  at  heart.  It  was  the  same  at 
the  court  of  St.  James.  No  fresh  honors 
caused  him  to  forget  the  college.  Eng- 
land had  sent  to  it  her  gifts  through  two 
and  a  half  centuries,  and  more  than  any 
other  man,  perhaps,  he  represented  to 
her  the  fruit  of  her  long  benefactions. 
To  him  the  library  owes  many  of  its  rarest 
works  in  Spanish,  old  French,  and  early 
English.  In  a  letter  from  Spain,  dated 
April  15,  1878,  he  speaks  of  these  books : 
"  I  buy  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  college 
library,  whither  they  will  go  when  I  am 
in  Mount  Auburn,  with  so  much  undone 
that  I  might  have  done."  Yet  it  is  not 
books  so  much  which  give  the  library  of 
Harvard  University  its  history  and  its 
character ;  these  are  to  be  found,  chiefly, 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  studied 
within  its  walls,  and  in  the  strong  faith  of 
those  who,  believing  in  its  mission,  have 
given  of  their  treasures  the  bounty  which 
makes  it  a  power. 


THE   DISTRICT   SCHOOL  AND  THE  ACADEMY   IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

By   George  H.  Martin. 


THE  half-century  from  1790  to  1840 
is  the  picturesque  period  of  Massa- 
chusetts educational  history.  In 
the  prelude  to  Dr.  Holmes's  ophidian 
story,  "  Elsie  Venner,"  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  "  deestrick  skule,"  in  Pig- 
wacket  Center,  from  the  mastery  of 
which  the  handsome  young  medical  stu- 
dent moved  onward  and  upward  to  more 
congenial  work  in  the  Apollinean  Female 
Institute  in  a  distant  town.  The  institu- 
tions of  which  these  are  types,  the  dis- 
trict school  and  the  academy,  are  the  two 
foci  about  which  move  in  orbits  of  greater 
or  less  eccentricity  all  the  educational 
events  of  the  time.  Exerting  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  generation  which  was 
trained  in  them,  they  have  affected 
scarcely  less  strongly  the  imagination  of 
the  generation  which  has  followed  them. 
The  traditions  which  gathered  about 
them  and  the  embellishments  of  literary 
art  to  which  they  readily  lent  themselves 
have  idealized  them  into  the  source  of 
most  that  is  great  and  good  in  New  Eng- 
land character. 

We  have  in  a  preceding  paper1  marked 
the  early  stages  of  evolution,  both  of  the 
school  district  and  the  district  school. 
We  heard  the  scattered  families  and  the 
isolated  hamlets  calling  for  school  privi- 
leges, and  we  saw  the  master  sent  upon 
his  rounds  to  keep  the  "moving  school." 
We  saw  that  later,  in  many  towns,  lines 
were  drawn  squadroning  out  the  territory ; 
and  to  the  people  within  these  lines  their 
share  of  the  school  money  was  given  to 
use  as  they  saw  fit.  But  for  a  century  all 
this  was  informal,  de  facto  but  not  de  jure. 
Jn  1789  this  division  of  districts  was 
sanctioned  by  law.  A  law  which  sanc- 
tions also  invites,  and  rapidly,  after  this, 
district  divisions  were  fixed.  But  the 
new  law  gave  no  powers  to  the  district. 

1 "  Massachusetts  Schools  before  the  Revolution,"  pub- 
lished in  the  November  number  of   the    New   England 
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If  a  schoolhouse  was  needed,  it  must  be 
built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  long  continue,  and  in  1800  the  chief 
element  of  sovereignty  —  the  power  to 
tax  —  was  conferred  upon  the  people 
of  the  school  districts.  They  were  au- 
thorized to  hold  meetings,  to  choose  a 
clerk,  to  decide  upon  a  site  for  a  school- 
house,  and  to  raise  money  by  taxation 
for  buying  land  and  for  building,  repair- 
ing, and  furnishing  the  house. 

The  next  step  followed  naturally,  per- 
haps necessarily.  In  181 7  the  school 
districts  were  made  corporations,  with 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  enforce 
contracts,  etc.  Ten  years  later  the  struc- 
ture was  completed  by  the  law  which 
required  the  towns  having  districts  to 
choose  for  each  district  a  prudential  com- 
mittee-man, who  should  have  the  care  of 
the  school  property  in  #ie  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  selection  and  employment 
of  the  teachers.  Instead  of  choosing 
these  men  in  town  meetings,  the  towns 
might  allow  them  to  be  chosen  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  this  was  usually  done. 

The  school  district  now,  from  being  a 
mere  social  convenience,  has  become  a 
political  institution  —  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  The  year  1827,  therefore,  is  a 
memorable  one.  It  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  process  which  had  been  going 
on  steadily  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
marks  the  utmost  limit  to  the  subdivision 
of  American  sovereignty,  —  the  high-water 
mark  of  modern  democracy,  and  the 
low-water  mark  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  system. 

Two  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
districts  should  be  noticed.  The  whole 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  in  support- 
ing the  schools  of  the  town  was  still  to  be 
determined  by  the  town  and  to  be  raised 
by  tax  under  town  authority.  After 
being   raised    and    appropriated    to   the 
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districts,  there  was  no  responsibility  to  the 
town  for  its  expenditure.  There  was  a 
limitation  upon  the  districts  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers.  No  person  could 
be  so  employed  without  a  certificate  of 
qualification  from  the  town  school  com- 
mittee. But  this  limitation  was  nominal 
rather  than  real.  Thus  the  school  district 
becomes  a  creation  of  law,  and  the  school 
becomes  more  and  more  a  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  division  into  districts  was  not  compul- 
sory ;  a  few  .towns  were  never  so  divided. 

Each  school  district  now  became  a 
centre  ,of  semi-political  activity.  Here 
was  exhibited  in  all  its  force  what  Guizot 
so  aptly  terms  "  the  energy  of  local  lib- 
erty." The  violence  of  ebullition  is  in- 
versely as  the  size  of  the  pot.  Questions 
involving  the  fate  of  nations  have  been  de- 
cided with  less  expenditure  of  time,  less 
stirring  of  passions,  less  vociferation  of 
declamation  and  denunciation,  than  the 
location  of  a  fifteen  by  twenty  district 
schoolhouse.  I  have  known  such  a  ques- 
tion to  call  for  ten  district  meetings,  scat- 
tered over  two  years,  bringing  down  from 
mountain  farms  three  miles  away  men 
who  had  no  children  to  be  schooled  and 
who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  vote  in 
a  Presidential  election  during  the  period. 
Again,  when  a  teacher  has  given  dissatis- 
faction to  a  part  of  the  district,  possibly 
to  a  single  family,  a  contest  has  arisen 
over  the  choice  of  a  prudential  commit- 
tee-man. Into  the  discussion  have  been 
brought  questions  the  most  remote  ;  old 
family  feuds  have  been  revived,  and  new 
ones  created ;  all  the  petty  jealousies 
and  rivalries,  masculine  and  feminine,  have 
been  brought  to  the  surface,  until  the 
whole  district  is  by  the  ears.  The  poor 
little  teacher  who  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance  has  been  forgotten, 
and  a  social  war  rages  with  the  bitterness 
of  a  Kentucky  vendetta  and  the  protrac- 
tion of  an  English  suit  in  Chancery. 

In  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  shrine 
to  Minerva,  upon  one  point  there  was  una- 
nimity :  the  land  must  be  valueless,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible  ;  for  frugality  was 
ever  a  New  England  virtue.  A  barren 
ledge  by  the  roadside,  a  gravelly  knoll, 
the  steeply  sloping  side  of  a  bosky  ravine, 
the   apex   of   the    angle    of   intersecting 


roads,  —  such  as  these  were  choice  spots, 
provided  one  could  be  found  near  enough 
to  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district. 
Absolute  equality  of  privilege  was  the 
standard  aimed  at.  This  was  the  right 
for  which  the  embattled  hosts  were  mar 
shalled  in  the  district  meetings.  '1  he 
district  was  surveyed  and  measured  ; 
often  the  exact  distance  of  every  house 
from  the  proposed  location  was  deter- 
mined, that  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect 
equipoise  should  be  secured,  —  each  two- 
mile  family  on  one  side  having  a  two-mile 
family  on  the  opposite  side  to  balance  it. 
If  this  ideal  condition  was  not  reached,  if, 
as  sometimes  happened,  the  rights  of 
individuals  were  overborne  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  majority,  a  rankling  sense 
of  injustice  remained,  smouldering  em- 
bers ready  to  kindle  into  flame ;  an  old 
score  waiting  to  be  paid  off,  maybe  in 
the  town  meeting,  perhaps  in  the  election 
to  the  General  Court,  possibly  in  a  church 
quarrel.  Within  a  half-dozen  years  I 
have  discovered  more  than  one  such  "  an- 
cient grudge  "  not  yet  fed  fat  enough. 

The  size  and  architectural  features  of 
the  buildings  varied  with  the  populous- 
ness,  wealth,  and  liberality  of  the  district. 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  present 
day,  they  were  all  too  small.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  more  than  a 
hundred  children  crowded  into  a  room 
thirty  feet  square.  But  the  internal  ar- 
rangement made  crowding  easy.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  fireplace  and  the  door 
often  occupied  one  end  of  the  room.  In 
the  middle  of  one  side  was  the  teacher's 
desk.  Against  the  wall,  on  three  sides, 
was  a  slightly  sloping  shelf,  with  a  hori- 
zontal one  below,  and  a  bench  without 
back  in  front.  On  the  bench  the  older 
pupils  sat;  on  the  sloping  shelf  they 
wrote ;  on  the  one  below  they  kept  their 
books.  Thus  in  writing  they  faced  the 
wall.  Another  lower  bench  in  front 
served  for  a  seat  for  the  younger  pupils 
who  did  not  write.  Thus  the  school  was 
arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square.  How  many  pupils  the  room 
could  hold  depended  on  how  closely  the 
children  could  be  packed  upon  the 
benches.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  the 
classes  stood  for  recitation.  I  have  learned 
of  no  blackboard  before  1820. 
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In  another  type  of  schoolroom  the 
seats  were  arranged  in  long  rows  across 
the  room,  in  terraces,  the  back  seats  only 
having  desks  in  front,  —  the  older  scholars 
thus  overlooking  the  younger  ones,  the 
teacher  having  an  elevated  platform  op- 
posite. Such  was  my  earliest  school- 
room. The  descent  of  the  pupils  from 
their  high  seat  to  the  floor,  coming 
in  contact,  perhaps,  with  some  uncon- 
sciously extended  foot,  was  often  sudden 
and  precipitate. 

The  seats  and  desks  were  of  native 
wood,  pine  or  oak,  worked  out  by  hand, 
unpainted,  never  elegant,  often  rude  in 
the  extreme.  When  the  carpenter's 
work  ended,  the  boys'  work  began,  and 
in  process  of  time  the  furniture  was 
carved  with  an  elaboration  of  tracery 
which  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of 
Sloyd  might  hope  in  vain  to  excel. 

The  amount  of  schooling  enjoyed  in 
any  district  depended  first  upon  the  liber- 
ality of  the  town,  in  its  annual  appro- 
priation, and  second  upon  the  method  of 
distribution  which  the  towns  adopted. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  State  never 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  school 
money  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
districts.  An  interesting  statement  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Mann,  and  published  in  his 
eighth  report,  sets  the  individuality  of  the 
towns  in  the  clearest  light.  More  than 
thirty  different  modes  of  apportionment 
are  reported  :  in  one  town,  according  to 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  district ;  in 
others  according  to  the  number  of  fami- 
lies ;  in  several  the  number  of  ratable 
polls  was  the  basis  of  division,  and  in  one 
the  number  of  able-bodied  persons  over 
twenty-one,  not  paupers.  In  many  towns 
the  money  was  divided  equally;  in  others 
the  basis  was  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age ;  and  in  as  many  more  the 
districts  received  back  what  they  had 
paid  in  taxes.  These  last  two  methods 
bore  heavily  upon  the  poorer  and  the 
more  sparsely  populated  districts.  A 
majority  of  the  towns  endeavored  to 
equalize  the  school  privileges  by  combin- 
ing two  or  more  of  these  methods,  distrib- 
uting a  part  equally,  and  a  part  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  or  the  number  of 
children,  or  both.  Frequently  a  sum  was 
set  aside  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 


the  selectmen  or  the  school  committee, 
to  aid  the  poorer  districts. 

But  in  spite  of  this  there  were  districts 
whose  school  money  was  the  merest  pit- 
tance. As  late  as  1844  several  districts 
are  reported  as  receiving  less  than  ten 
dollars;  and  one  received  only  $5.60  to 
provide  its  children  with  schooling  for  a 
year.  Each  district  aimed  to  get  the 
most  for  its  money.  Quality  and  quantity 
were  likely  to  be  in  inverse  proportion. 
A  cheaper  teacher  meant  more  weeks  of 
school ;  so  that  the  phrase  by  which  the 
law  expressed  the  work  of  the  pruden- 
tial committee,  "  to  contract  with  the 
teacher,"  was  most  expressive. 

In  the  largest  towns  the  schools  kept 
the  most  of  the  year.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority there  was  a  winter  term  of  ten  or 
twelve  weeks,  attended  by  the  older 
children,  and  kept  by  a  master;  and  a 
summer  term  of  equal  length,  kept  by  a 
woman,  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  little 
ones.  In  the  poorer  towns  a  single  term 
of  two  or  three  months  was  all  that  was 
furnished,  and  some  of  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts had  but  a  few  weeks. 

During  the  period  under  consideration 
there  was  some  broadening  of  the  school 
work.  Up  to  1 789  the  elementary  schools 
had  been  required  to  teach  only  reading 
and  writing ;  most  of  them  had  taught  the 
boys  some  arithmetic.  The  new  law 
made  arithmetic  compulsory,  and  added 
the  English  language,  orthography,  and 
decent  behavior.  In  1827  geography  was 
required  for  the  first  time.  Early  in  the 
present  century  the  catechism,  the  Psalter, 
and  the  Bible  were  almost  universally  dis- 
placed by  the  spelling-book  and  the 
reader.  This  change  had  been  going  on 
gradually  for  many  years.  The  general 
unity  of  religious  doctrine,  which  had 
characterized  the  people  during  the  first 
century,  had  given  place  to  a  diversity. 
Within  the  churches  themselves  theologi- 
cal views  became  rife,  which  to  the 
stanch  adherents  of  the  old  faith  recalled 
the  ancient  heresy  of  Arius  and  the  more 
recent  though  not  less  dangerous  errors 
of  Socinus  and  Arminius.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  contact  with 
British  army  officers  had  leavened  the 
community  with  the  prevalent  English 
deism;  and  during  the  Revolution,  and 
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subsequently,  the  friendly  association 
with  France  had  scattered  widely  the 
more  pronounced  infidelity  of  the  French 
philosophers.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  changes  in  sentiment  the  Calvinis- 
tic  New  England  primer  gave  way  almost 
everywhere  to  the  spelling-book, —  chiefly 
Perry's  or  Dilworth's,  both  of  English 
origin  ;  these  in  their  turn  yielding  place 
to  that  most  famous  American  classic,  the 
blue-backed  spelling-book  of  Noah  Web- 
ster. Not  without  strenuous,  opposition 
in  some  towns,  the  Psalter  and  the  Bible 
were  replaced  by  some  of  the  many  read- 
ing books  which  began  to  be  made  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  and  which  have 
been  pouring  forth  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  to  the  present  time.  Pre-emi- 
nent among  these  early  readers  were 
"  The  American  Preceptor  "  and  "  The 
Columbian  Orator  "  ;  and  later,  "  The 
American  First  Class  Book "  had  wide 
acceptance.  The  titles  of  the  books  ap- 
pealed to  the  national  spirit,  evoked  by 
the  stirring  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  constitution-making  period,  while  the 
contents  of  the  books  were  adapted  to 
foster  and  develop  the  same  spirit.  For 
example,  "The  Columbian  Orator  "  con- 
tained that  famous  speech  of  Colonel 
Barre  on  the  Stamp  Act,  in  which  he  so 
indignantly  denied  the  assertions  of  Town- 
shend  that  the  colonies  had  been  planted 
by  the  care,  nourished  by  the  indulgence, 
and  protected  by  the  arms  of  the  mother 
country.  It  contained  no  less  than  seven 
extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Pitt  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  George  III. 
and  his  ministers.  It  had  speeches  by 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Erskine ;  it  had 
parts  of  the  address  of  President  Carnot 
at  the  festival  in  Paris,  which  celebrated 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  the  congratulatory  address 
to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year, 
with  Washington's  reply ;  and  it  had  the 
most  significant  portions  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

"The  First  Class  Book,"  if  less  stirring 
in  its  appeal  to  patriotism,  introduced 
the  pupils  to  the  newly  risen  stars  of 
American  literature  in  the  prose  of  Irv- 
ing, the  poetry  of  Bryant,  and  the  pulpit 
oratory  of  Buckminster  and  Channing, 
while  in  Scott  and  Byron  and  Campbell 


they  became  acquainted  with  the  newest 
in  the  literature  of  England. 

The  importance  of  this  change  in  the 
New  England  schools  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Its  influence  was  deep  and 
abiding.  The  substitution  of  the  selfish 
and  sordid  aphorisms  of  Franklin  for  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  divine  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
declamations  of  Webster  and  Pitt  for  the 
lofty  patriotism  of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  the 
feeble  reasoning  in  ethics  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  and  Hannah  More  for  the  com- 
pact logic  of  Paul's  Epistles,  the  tinsel 
glitter  of  Byron  for  the  upspringing 
devotion  of  David,  and  the  showy  scene 
painting  in  the  narratives  of  Scott  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  life 
of  Christ, — such  a  substitution  could  not 
take  place  without  modifying,  subtly  but 
surely,  all  the  life  currents  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Not  only  in  language,  but  in  arithmetic, 
books  by  native  authors  superseded  those 
in  use.  In  place  of  Hodder's,  which  had 
been  common,  the  famous  treatise  pre- 
pared by  Nicholas  Pike  of  Newburyport, 
and  published  in  that  town  in  1788, 
gained  wide  acceptance,  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  flattering  testimonials  from  George 
Washington,  Gov.  Bowdoin,  and  the 
presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Dart- 
mouth colleges.  It  was  a  portentous 
volume  of  512  pages,  almost  encyclo- 
pedic in  its  mathematical  range.  Be- 
sides arithmetic  proper,  it  introduced  the 
student  to  algebra,  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, and  conic  sections.  Applications  of 
the  arithmetic  are  made  to  problems  in 
all  forms  of  mechanics,  gravity,  pendulum, 
mechanical  powers,  and  to  such  astro- 
nomical problems  as  the  calculation  of 
the  moon's  age  and  the  time  of  its 
phases,  the  time  of  high  water,  and  the 
date  of  Easter. 

The  labor  involved  in  the  computation 
of  ordinary  business  transactions  at  this 
period  is  almost  appalling.  The  money 
units  were  the  English ;  two  pages  only 
are  given  to  Federal  money,  as  it  was 
called,  which  Congress  had  just  estab- 
lished, but  which  had  not  come  into 
general  use.  Nine  kinds  of  currency 
were  in  use  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  the  students  of  this  arithmetic  were 
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taught  to  express  each  in  terms  of  the 
others,  making  seventy-two  distinct  rules 
to  be  learned  and  applied. 

Under  the  title  "  Practice,"  which  is 
described  as  "  an  easy  and  concise  method 
of  working  most  questions  which  occur  in 
trade  and  business,"  the  learner  is  re- 
quired to  commit  a  page  of  tables  of 
aliquot  parts  of  pounds  and  shillings,  of 
hundredweights  and  tons,  and  a  table  of 
per  cents  of  the  pound  in  shillings  and 
pence.  These  tables  contain  more  than 
a  hundred  relations,  and  the  application 
is  in  more  than  thirty-four  cases,  each  with 
a  rule,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
ample :  — 

"  When  the  price  is  shillings,  pence, 
and  farthings,  and  not  an  even  part  of  a 
pound,  multiply  the  given  quantity  by  the 
shillings  in  the  price  of  one  yard,  etc., 
and  take  parts  of  parts  from  the  quan- 
tity for  the  pence,  etc.,  then  add  them 
together,  and  their  sums  will  be  the  an- 
swer in  shillings,"  etc.  And  there  were 
thirty-four  such  rules. 

Under  the  topic  "Tare  and  Trett"  is 
the  following  rule,  unintelligible  to  the 
present  generation :  — 

"Deduct  the  tare  and  trett,  divide  the 
suttle  by  1 6 8,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  cloff,  which  subtract  from  the  suttle, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  neat." 

This  book  gave  tone  to  all  the  arithmetic 
study  of  the  district  school  period,  and  is 
responsible  for  that  excessive  devotion  to 
arithmetic  which  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  just  complaint.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  endless  elaboration 
of  cases  and  prescription  of  rules.  There 
are  fourteen  rules  under  simple  multipli- 
cation, and  in  all  the  book  362.  The 
understanding  of  the  pupil  is  taxed,  and 
sometimes  severely,  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  rule.  No  hint  of  a  reason  for  the 
rule  is  given,  except  in  an  occasional 
foot-note  ;  but  there  are  problems  which 
tax  the  mathematical  capacity  to  the 
utmost. 

A  majority  of  the  district  school  pupils, 
especially  the  girls,  ciphered  only  through 
the  four  fundamental  rules,  with  a  short 
excursion  into  vulgar  fractions.  If  they 
penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  rule 
of  three,  they  were  accounted  mathe- 
maticians ;  and  if  in  later  and  degenerate 


days  one  ciphered  through  "Old  Pike," 
he  was  accounted  a  prodigy ;  and  if  he 
aspired  to  teach,  all  doors  were  open  to 
him. 

Grammar  and  geography  were  learned 
in  almost  all  the  schools,  though  not  by 
all  the  pupils.  Harvard  College,  in  181 6, 
extended  its  requirements  for  admission 
to  include  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  geography.  This  forced  it  into 
the  fitting  schools,  and  made  it  attractive 
to  the  more  ambitious  students  in  the 
districts.  Morse's  Geography  was  most 
common,  and  Murray's  Grammar  in  some 
of  its  many  abridgments.  The  study  of 
grammar  culminated  in  parsing;  and 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  became  familiar  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  the  pursuit  of  linguistic 
subtleties  and  arenas  for  the  display  of 
grammatical  jugglers  and  acrobats. 

Spelling  had  been  little  taught,  but  in 
the  period  which  we  are  describing  it 
became  a  craze,  absorbing  into  itself 
most  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  schools.  Not  only  in  the  regular 
school  exercises  was  it  prominent,  but  it 
overflowed  its  bounds  and  revelled  in 
evening  spelling  schools,  and  brought 
into  rivalry  and  friendly  combat  neigh- 
boring districts,  which  sent  their  cham- 
pions to  contend  in  orthographic  tourna- 
ments. 

Of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  there 
were  three  classes.  A  majority  of  the 
winter  schools  were  kept  by  men  who 
might  be  called  semi-professional  teach- 
ers ;  that  is,  they  reckoned  on  the  wages 
of  a.  winter's  teaching  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  annual  income.  In  a  certain 
irregular  way  many  of  them  were  itiner- 
ants. In  the  course  of  a  long  life  they 
taught  in  all  the  districts  of  a  number  of 
contiguous  towns;  sometimes  keeping 
the  same  school  for  two  or  three  succes- 
sive winters,  making  a  new  contract  each 
time.  There  were  many  roving  charac- 
ters who  journeyed  more  widely,  in  search 
of  novelty,  or  because  a  prophet  is  more 
honored  among  strangers  than  in  his  own 
country.  Such  an  one  was  Ichabod  Crane, 
a  Connecticut  schoolmaster,  but  domes- 
ticated in  Sleepy  Hollow.  During  the 
larger  part  of  the  year  these  men  were 
engaged  in  farming  or  some  mechanical 
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industry.  Another  class  was  made  up  of 
students,  who  by  dint  of  labor  in  the 
district  schools  in  the  winter,  and  in  the 
hayfield  in  the  summer,  contrived  to 
work  their  way  through  the  academy  and 
the  college.  So  the  students  of  medi- 
cine and  law  and  divinity  helped  to  pay 
their  way.  There  are  few  of  the  older 
professional  men  to-day  who,  among  the 
reminiscences  of  their  callow  youth,  have 
not  some  associated  with  their  keeping  a 
district  school. 

The  summer  schools  were  almost  always 
kept  by  women.  A  majority  of  these 
were  young,  ambitious  girls,  eager  for  a 
term  at  the  academy,  which  they  must 
earn  or  go  without, —  independent  girls, 
who  liked  to  show  that  they  could  do 
something  for  their  own  support  in  the 
only  way  then  open  to  them.  For  most 
of  these  good  men  were  waiting,  and 
they  found  ample  room  to  exercise  all 
their  powers  and  to  satisfy  their  noblest 
ambitions  in  making  homes.  For  some, 
alas  !  Providence  planned  no  such  career, 
and  they  grew  old,  and  passed  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  as  schoolmarms,  — 
sometimes  sweetening  as  they  ripened, 
sometimes  quite  the  contrary. 

The  wages  of  the  teachers  varied 
widely.  Ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month 
was  common,  though  in  rare  cases,  in 
wealthy  districts,  a  man  of  experience 
and  more  than  usual  culture  earned 
twenty.  Women  received  from  four  to 
ten  dollars.  Besides  this  money  pay- 
ment, the  districts  boarded  the  teachers. 
By  this  arrangement  the  district  sup- 
plemented the  scanty  town  appropriation, 
and  secured  a  longer  school.  Usually 
the  teacher  "boarded  round"  among  the 
parents  of  his  pupils,  proportioning  his 
time  to  the  number  of  children  who  at- 
tended his  school.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  master  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  family  history,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  neighborhood, 
which  even  the  doctor  and  the  minister 
might  envy.  He  learned  discretion  and 
a  power  of  self-adaptation  as  he  passed 
from  the  more  comfortable  homes  of 
independence  and  refinement,  through 
all  the  social  grades,  finding  taste  and 
neatness  and  intelligence  among  the 
poor,  coarse  abundance  associated  with 


ignorance,  and  sometimes  shiftlessness 
and  poverty  and  pride  going  hand  in 
hand.  Time  would  fail  to  describe  the 
agonies  and  delights  of  this  most  unique 
system. 

As  to  the  qualifications  required  to 
teach  these  district  schools,  the  law  made 
good  moral  character  and  competence  to 
teach  the  branches  indispensable ;  but 
custom  and  necessity  prescribed  two 
others,  which  obscured  the  legal  de- 
mand. For  women  the  surest  passport 
to  employment  was  to  be  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  district.  His  daugh- 
ters or  his  sisters,  of  course,  had  first 
consideration ;  then  his  nieces,  then  his 
wife's  connections  to  the  remotest  de- 
grees of  consanguinity.  No  little  fric- 
tion sometimes  accompanied  these  family 
arrangements,  but  the  district  was  power- 
less until  the  next  annual  meeting,  when 
it  might  choose  another  committee-man, 
by  having  votes  enough,  and  thus  sub- 
stitute a  new  dynasty. 

For  men,  to  keep  the  winter  schools, 
the  highest  qualification  was  pluck.  My 
readers  will  recall  Dr.  Holmes's  descrip- 
tion of  the  gladiatorial  combat  in  the 
Pigwacket  school,  in  which  the  master 
routed  the  combined  forces  of  Abijah 
Weeks,  the  butcher's  son,  and  his  "  yallah 
dog."  The  story  is  a  typical  one  :  ask 
any  man  who  has  taught  a  district  school 
and  he  will  remember,  or  imagine  he 
does,  just  such  a  scene. 

Such  life-and-death  struggles  are  as  in- 
separably associated  with  the  little  red 
schoolhouses  as  they  are  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  amphitheatres.  As  the 
early  Christians  were  stretched  by  the 
rack,  and  boiled  in  oil,  and  roasted  over 
slow  fires,  and  stung  to  death  by  bees, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  so  the 
young  man  beginning  a  term  in  a  new 
school  expected  to  be  tormented  by  the 
older  boys.  If,  like  Bernard  Langdon, 
beneath  a  scholarly  exterior  he  concealed 
the  skill  of  a  trained  athlete,  he  might 
surprise  his  antagonist  by  an  unexpected 
display  of  pugilism.  But  if  he  lacked 
the  muscle  or  the  courage,  his  work  as 
teacher  came  to  an  ignominious  end. 
When  the  boys  had  "put  out"  two  or 
three  masters    in  succession,  the  school 
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acquired  a  reputation  of  being  "hard," 
and  the  committee  were  forced  to  can- 
vass widely  and  pay  liberally  for  a  man 
who  had  "fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus" 
and  had  conquered.  That  these  condi- 
tions were  not  rare  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1837  more  than  three  hundred 
schools  were  broken  up  by  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  pupils  or  the  incompetence 
of  the  teachers. 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  district 
schools.  We  may  profitably  stay  for  a 
moment  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, what  did  they  do  for  the  education 
of  the  Massachusetts  boys  and  girls? 
Whether  we  mean  by  education,  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  knowledge  merely,  or 
the  culture  of  intellect  and  feeling  and 
will  which  ultimate  in  thoughtful,  skilful, 
and  righteous  men  and  women,  we  must 
answer  that  these  schools,  even  the  best 
of  them,  did  little. 

Looking  at  Massachusetts  society  in 
the  last  generation,  it  is  easy  to  find  men 
of  mark,  professional  men  of  great  ability, 
and  men  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  great  business  inter- 
ests of  our  State,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing ;  men  and  women,  too,  capable 
of  appreciating  great  moral  truths,  and 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  sublimest  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  truth.  It 
is  easy,  too,  to  see  that  through  all  the 
communities  where  the  district  schools 
flourished,  there  was  a  high  average  of 
general  intelligence  and  moral  thought- 
fulness.  Knowing  how  prone  we  all  are 
to  argue  from  Tenterden  steeple  to  the 
Goodwill  Sands,  "post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc"  it  need  not  seem  strange  that  men 
have  argued  that  these  characteristics  of 
individuals  and  communities  were  due 
to  the  work  of  the  district  schools.  But 
if  we  think,  we  are  forced  to  see  that  if 
every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause, 
there  is  no  proportion  of  adequacy  be- 
tween the  school  work  and  these  effects. 
The  knowledge  which  an  average  boy  or 
girl  could  acquire  and  retain,  in  ten  or 
twelve  weeks'  study,  for  each  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  each  period  of  study  sepa- 
rated from  the  next  by  forty  weeks  of 
something  else,  must  be  scanty  under  the 
best  conditions.  And  the  training  of 
powers,  mental  or  moral,  could  at   best 


only  be  intermittent  and  desultory.  But 
when  besides  the  meagreness  of  oppor- 
tunity we  consider  the  unfavorable  physi- 
cal conditions,  —  the  crowded,  unhealthy, 
uncomfortable  rooms,  the  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  most  of  the  instructors, 
the  mechanical  and  dreary,  often  mean- 
ingless task-work  which  went  by  the 
name  of  study,  —  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  other  influences  must  have 
been  at  work,  that  we  may  have  overesti- 
mated the  district  school. 

The  power  and  majesty  with  which  the 
Mississippi  sweeps  by  New  Orleans  to  the 
Gulf  were  not  brought  by  it  out  of  Lake 
Itasca ;  but  let  us  give  the  lake  credit  for 
what  it  did  do.  It  set  the  rill  a-flowing  : 
so  did  the  district  school.  It  gave  the 
children  of  the  generation  the  key  to  the 
world's  thought  in  the  world's  literature. 
What  that  key  was  worth  depended  upon 
what  use  they  made  of  it. 

Edmund  Stone,  a  distinguished  man  of 
science,  was  taught  to  read  by  a  servant 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Here  is  his  story  : 
"  I  first  learned  to  read.  The  masons 
were  then  at  work  on  your  house.  I  ap- 
proached them  one  day  and  observed  that 
the  architect  used  a  rule  and  compasses, 
and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  in- 
quired what  might  be  the  meaning  and 
the  use  of  these  things,  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic. 
I  purchased  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I 
learned  it.  I  was  told  that  there  was  an- 
other science  called  geometry  ;  I  bought 
the  necessary  books,  and  I  learned  geom- 
etry. By  reading  I  found  that  there 
were  good  books  of  these  two  sciences  in 
Latin;  I  bought  a  dictionary  and  I 
learned  Latin.  I  understood,  also,  that 
there  were  good  books  of  the  same  kind 
in  French ;  I  bought  a  dictionary  and  I 
learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is 
what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  learn  everything  when  we  know 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  learning  little  but 
his  primer  at  school,  found  within  himself 
a  hunger  for  books,  and  in  succession  and 
slowly  read  and  absorbed  the  Bible,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  yEsop's  Fables,  a  Life  of 
Washington,  and  Plutarch's  Lives.  Here 
was  an  education  in  itself. 

So  the  district  school  opened  to  the 
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children  a  very  narrow  way  into  the 
world's  knowledge,  —  set  the  door  just  a 
little  ajar.  Where  back  of  the  school  was 
a  home  in  which,  not  for  twelve  weeks 
but  for  fifty-two,  not  in  winter  alone  but 
all  the  four  seasons  through,  there  was  a 
father  or  a  mother  setting  a  high  value  upon 
education,  —  because  they  had  it  or  be- 
cause they  lacked  it,  —  ambitious  for  their 
children  and  stimulating  them  to  do  their 
best ;  where  back  of  the  school  was  a  long 
line  of  educated  ancestry,  planting  in  the 
children  scholarly  instincts  and  perpetuat- 
ing them  through  generations,  blood  al- 
ways telling,  —  the  blood  of  country  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  and  ministers  and 
teachers,  —  where  these  conditions  ex- 
isted the  door  was  pushed  wider  open, 
and  in  broader  fields  of  opportunity  the 
work  of  education  went  on. 

Sometimes  there  came  into  the  life  of 
the  pupils  in  these  schools  a  personal  in- 
fluence strong  and  lasting.  Some  gentle, 
patient,  sweet-voiced,  and  sweet-mannered 
girl,  teaching  the  little  ones  in  a  summer 
school,  so  impressed  her  personality  upon 
their  minds  and  hearts  that  they  wor- 
shipped her.  Through  all  their  lives  they 
reverenced  womanhood  as  idealized  in 
her.  I  have  heard  old  men  speak  of  such 
with  tears,  showing  that  her  image  in  their 
memory  has  over  it  the  saintly  nimbus. 
Among  the  student  teachers,  too,  were  ar- 
dent, enthusiastic  ones,  full  of  moral  ear- 
nestness, who  struck  fire  when  they  found 
a  flint ;  who  appreciated  the  scholarly  in- 
stincts when  they  found  them  ;  encour- 
aged the  boys  and  girls;  gave  them 
special  help  and  direction,  and  drew 
them  to  higher  levels  of  thought  and 
action. 

But  for  the  slow  and  the  dull,  for  the 
children  of  ignorant  parents  with  no  he- 
redity for  culture,  especially  in  the  remoter 
districts,  the  district  school  scarcely  threw 
a  glimmer  into  the  darkness.  Two  posi- 
tive evils  resulted  from  the  district  system, 
where  it  was  fully  established.  It  was 
fatal  to  a  broad  and  generous  public  spirit. 
When  the  conduct  of  church  affairs  had 
been  given  to  the  parish,  the  care  of  roads 
and  the  care  of  schools  to  the  districts,  there 
was  little  left  for  the  town  to  do,  and  the 
town  spirit  waned  before  the  narrow  and 
petty  local  interests.     The  spirit  of  prog- 


ress during  the  last  half-century  has  found 
in  this  narrowest  of  provincialisms  its 
most  persistent  and  bitterest  of  opposi- 
tion. This  has  been  true  not  only  in  ed- 
ucational matters,  but  along  all  lines  of 
social  and  business  development.  There 
came  to  be  among  the  districts  a  jeal- 
ousy of  each  other,  and  in  the  smaller  and 
outlying  districts  a  suspicion  and  jealousy 
of  the  central  and  more  populous  districts, 
which  effectually  hindered  the  progress  of 
reform.  A  looker-on  in  the  town  meet- 
ings would  be  impressed  by  the  dog-in-the- 
manger  spirit  which  often  characterized 
the  words  and  votes  of  the  people  who 
lived  outside  the  village  centres.  What 
they  could  not  personally  enjoy,  they 
would  combine  to  prevent  others  from  en- 
joying. This  is  one  cause  of  the  dead- 
ness  and  decay  of  towns.  From  a  social 
consideration,  the  creation  of  the  district 
as  a  political  unit  was  an  unmixed  evil. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  most  con- 
spicuous effect  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  towns  was  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  grammar  schools.  The  law  of  1789, 
notwithstanding  it  freed  120  towns  from 
the  ancient  obligation  to  provide  free 
classical  instruction,  still  left  that  obliga- 
ionupon  no  towns.  But  in  1824  a  new 
statute  exempts,  too,  from  this  burden, 
all  towns  having  less  than  5,000  inhab- 
itants. At  this  time  172  towns  should 
have  been  employing  a  master  competent 
to  instruct  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
new  law  left  but  seven  towns  in  the  State 
legally  bound  to  furnish  any  education 
higher  than  the  rudiments.  These  were 
all  commercial  towns,  —  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Gloucester, 
Newburyport,  and  Nantucket.  As  the 
name  grammar  school  disappeared  from 
the  statutes,  the  institution  itself  also 
faded  out  of  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  practically  there  was  no  public  recog- 
nition of  the  value  or  need  of  a  liberal 
education.  Indeed  in  the  grammar 
schools  which  were  still  maintained  there 
were  but  few  Latin  scholars.  In  the 
Roxbury  school,  in  1770,  of  85  pupils, 
but  9  were  studying  Latin ;  and  in  New- 
buryport, at  a  later  period,  there  were  but 
5  Latiners  in  a  school  of  60  children. 

Several  influences  had  probably  com- 
bined to  produce  this  reaction.     There 
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had  been  a  growing  indisposition  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century  to  support 
the  grammar  schools.  The  development 
of  the  district  system  had  made  it  less 
easy  for  all  the  people  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  a  single  school ;  a  moving 
grammar  school  could  not  have  been  a 
success ;  and  local  jealousy  made  the 
people  unwilling  to  plant  in  one  district 
what  all  the  districts  could  not  equally 
enjoy. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  began 
that  migration  from  the  towns  to  Boston, 
when  country  boys  who  had  learned  in- 
dustry and  frugality  on  the  farms,  in  spite 
of  the  limited  opportunities  for  education, 
laid  the  foundations  for  princely  fortunes. 
From  1810  to  1830  Boston  gained  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  population. 
Emerson  has  sung  :  "  Things  are  in  the 
saddle  and  rule  mankind."  Already 
"  things  "  were  mounting,  and  material 
success  gained  by  men  with  scanty  learn- 
ing made  literary  culture  seem  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity.  The  clergy  were 
less  potential  than  in  the  early  days,  and 
could  do  less  to  stem  the  current.  More 
than  this,  an  itinerant  clergy,  full  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  though  illiterate,  by  the  contrast 
of  its  spiritual  fervor  with  the  coldness  of 
the  more  highly  educated  regular  minis- 
ters tended  to  bring  college  learning  into 
disrepute.  Added  to  all  these  was  the 
poverty  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
and  from  which  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  the  people  at  large  were  only  just 
recovering.  Public  spirit  was  not  broad 
and  high  enough  to  induce  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  what  all  could  not  enjoy 
and  what  many  deemed  unnecessary. 

While  the  free  public  schools  were  in 
this  state  of  decline,  a  new  institution 
came  into' being, — the  incorporated  acad- 
emy. It  has  an  honorable  place  in 
Massachusetts  history.  In  its  inception  it 
reminds  us  of  the  early  grammar  schools 
in  England.  In  1761,  William  Dummer, 
dying  in  Boston,  left  by  will  his  mansion 
house  and  farm  in  Newbury  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  school  to  be  main- 
tained forever  on  the  estate.  This  Wil- 
liam Dummer  came  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  colonial  family,  and  had  been 
lieutenant  governor  during  some  of  the 
stormiest  years  which  preceded  the  Rev- 


olution. He  had  received  his  own  edu- 
cation in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
later  had  resided  for  several  years  in 
England,  where  he  probably  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  school  which 
he  afterward  founded,  and  where,  perhaps, 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  own 
benefaction.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  will,  the  Dummer  Free  School 
was  opened  in  1762,  and  Samuel  Moody 
was  called  from  York  to  be  its  first 
master. 

Among  Master  Moody's  earliest  scholars 
was  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover.  Fitted 
for  college  at  the  Dummer  School,  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  at  nineteen. 
He  at  once  took  an  active  part  with  Sam 
Adams  and  John  Hancock  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Provincial  Congress,  and  during 
the  succeeding  years  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  ardently  serving  the  colonial 
cause.  At  the  same  time  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  loftier  service.  Through  his  in- 
fluence a  school  was  founded  at  Andover 
in  1778  by  the  munificent  gift  of  three 
brothers,  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover, 
John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  and  William 
Phillips  of  Boston.  It  was  called  the 
Phillips' School,  but  in  1780  it  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  under  the 
name  Phillips  Academy.  Two  years 
later  the  Dummer  School  was  also  in- 
corporated under  the  new  name,  Dum- 
mer Academy. 

The  use  of  the  word  "academy"  as  ap- 
plied to  these  new  schools  has  been 
traced  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Ham- 
mond, of  Monson,  to  the  endowed  schools 
of  the  English  dissenters.  These  people 
had  been  excluded  from  the  old  founda- 
tion schools,  and  had  been  forced  to 
provide  classical  training  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Hammond  suggests  that  they  prob- 
ably received  their  first  suggestion  of  a 
name  for  their  new  institutions  from 
Milton's  Tractate  on  Education,  in  which 
the  great  dissenter  called  his  ideal  school 
an  academy. 

Following  close  upon  the  incorporation 
of  Phillips  and  Dummer  came  the  found- 
ing of  the  scarcely  less  famous  Leicester 
Academy  in  1784,  and  in  rapid  succes- 
sion Derby,  Bristol,  Marblehead,  West- 
ford,  Westfield,  Plymouth,  and  New 
Salem.     To   three  of  these,  in  the  acts 
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of  incorporation,  the  State  had  given  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
Petitions  for  similar  aid  came  from  other 
towns,  and  in  1797  it  became  necessary 
for  the  State  to  determine  the  relation  of 
these  schools  to  the  public  that  a  uniform 
policy  might  be  established  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  its  dealing  with  them.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee 
which  reported  through  Nathan  Dane  of 
Beverly,  a  man  who  had  achieved  a 
national  reputation  as  the  author  in  the 
Continental  Congress  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  by  which  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  set  apart  for  freedom.  This 
report  favored  the  continuance  of  the 
plan  of  giving  State  aid  to  the  amount  of 
a  half  township  to  academies  founded 
under  certain  conditions  :  — 

1.  There  must  be  a  neighborhood  of 
30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  not  accom- 
modated by  existing  academies. 

2.  State  grants  should  only  be  in  aid 
of  schools  which  had  a  permanent  fund 
contributed  by  towns  or  individuals. 

3.  All  parts  of  the  State  should  share 
alike  in  the  distribution  of  State  aid. 

The  Legislature  adopted  the  report, 
and  the  incorporated  academies  became 
in  a  sense  public  schools.  From  this 
they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  before 
1840,  112  acts  of  incorporation  had 
passed  the  Legislature,  authorizing  acad- 
emies in  88  towns,  though  not  all  were 
opened.  They  were  in  every  county. 
Essex  had  twelve ;  Middlesex,  fourteen  ; 
Norfolk,  eight ;  Plymouth,  nine ;  Bristol, 
three  ;  Worcester,  ten  ;  Franklin,  five  ; 
Hampshire,  six ;  Hampden,  six  •  Berk- 
shire, eight  \  Barnstable,  five ;  Dukes, 
two ;  and  Nantucket,  one. 

The  spirit  which  founded  the  earlier 
academies  was  a  resurrection  :  it  was  the 
spirit  which  moved  in  John  Eliot  to  cry 
out  in  his  prayer  at  the  synod  at  Cam- 
bridge, "Lord,  for  schools  everywhere 
among  us ;  that  our  schools  may  flourish  ; 
that  every  member  of  this  assembly  may 
go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  town  in  which  he 
lives  !"  It  was  the  spirit  which  dictated 
the  dying  bequest  of  John  Harvard ; 
which  led  the  Connecticut  ministers  to 
lay  down  their  books  on  the  table  at 
Bramford,  saying,  "I  give  these  books  to 


found  a  college  in  this  colony";  it  was 
the  spirit  of  John  Locke  and  of  Martin 
Luther;  it  was  a  lofty  Christian  patriot- 
ism, as  sagacious  as  it  was  fervent,  as 
practical  as  it  was  devout.  It  was  that 
Puritanism,  which  is  as  old  as  the  . 
resting  upon  the  solid  foundations,  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
None  can  read  the  story  of  Judge  Phil- 
lips and  Ebenezer  Crafts  without  being 
moved  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  was  pri- 
marily to  provide  a  means  by  which 
young  men  could  be  fitted  for  college, 
and  through  it  for  the  requirements  of 
public  and  professional  life.  When 
Leicester  Academy  was  founded,  there 
was  not  in  all  Worcester  County  an  edu- 
cational institution  higher  than  the  dis- 
trict schools.  The  few  boys  who  were 
fitted  for  college  learned  their  Latin  and 
Greek  by  their  own  fireside,  or  as  they 
followed  the  plough,  and  they  recited 
them  to  the  parish  ministers. 

But  there  was  a  broader  purpose  un- 
derlying this  movement.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  founders  that  public  sentiment 
might  be  stimulated,  and  that  a  higher 
educational  standard  might  be  set  up. 
By  putting  before  the  youth  of  the 
country  opportunities  for  education,  they 
hoped  to  create  a  desire  for  it ;  and  they 
aimed  to  furnish  to  students  who  could 
not  go  to  college  the  elements  at  least  of 
a  liberal  education.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  list  of  studies  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  acts  of  foundation  :  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages ; 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  the 
art  of  speaking,  practical  geometry,  logic, 
and  philosophy ;  while  the  possibility  of 
future  growth  was  provided  for  by  the 
general  clause,  "  such  other  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  as  the  trustees  shall  direct." 

These  schools  realized  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  their  founders,  and  justi- 
fied the  liberality  of  public  and  private 
benefactors.  In  their  history  English 
history  repeated  itself.  A  few  with  ampler 
endowments  under  the  impulse  of  abler 
men  took  a  front  rank,  as  Eton  and  Har- 
row and  Rugby  had  done,  and  drew  their 
students  from  a  wider  constituency ;  be- 
coming in  a  broad  sense  public  schools. 
Others    became    only    centres   of    local 
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interest ;  mere  day  schools  for  town  pupils. 
But  they  all  in  varying  degree  fulfilled 
their  mission.  They  fitted  for  college 
and  served  alike  the  church  and  State. 
Dummer,  under  its  first  master,  educated 
fifteen  members  of  Congress,  two  chief 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  and  four  college 
professors.  Leicester,  in  1847,  had  fitted 
four  governors,  three  Supreme  Court 
judges,  one  college  president,  five  college 
professors.  Monson  numbers  among  its 
alumni  more  than  two  hundred  ministers 
of  the  gospel. 

But  besides  this  work  as  fitting  schools, 
the  academies  had  an  immeasurable  in- 
fluence in  broadening  non-college  stu- 
dents. They  reached  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  young  people.  In  1 876,  Leicester 
had  received  from  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  pupils,  of  whom  perhaps  four 
hundred  had  been  fitted  for  college. 
Westfield  had  sent  out  over  eight  thou- 
sand persons  ;  Lawrence,  at  Groton,  nearly 
eight  thousand  ;  New  Salem,  not  less  than 
seven  thousand.  In  eighty  or  ninety 
years  —  three  generations  —  these  four 
schools  alone  had  brought  into  a  scholarly 
atmosphere,  had  kept  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  scholarly  men  and  women,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  young  men  and  women  — 
ten  thousand  to  a  generation ;  and  these 
are  only  four,  of  more  than  a  hundred, 
such  schools. 

When  we  hear  of  the  scanty  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  children  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  —  the  few  weeks  in 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  under  the  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  instructor  —  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  every 
town  some  of  the  children,  as  they 
reached  years  of  maturity,  were  receiving 
the  elements  of  culture.  A  single  term 
at  the  academy  might  serve,  often  did 
serve,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  life ;  to  open 
the  windows  of  the  mind,  often  of  the 
soul,  to  new  and  refining  influences;  to 
make  the  young  man  or  woman  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  spirit  of  progress,  which 
was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  we  ask  in 
brief  what  the  academies  did,  they  trained 
the  leaders  of  two  generations. 

Besides  these  direct  results,  certain  in- 
direct and  less  apparent  influences  may 


be  traced  to  the  endowed  schools.  Not 
only  did  they  hold  up  a  higher  standard 
of  education,  but  also  a  higher  standard 
of  teaching.  The  college-bred  teachers, 
who  had  given  character  to  the  early 
grammar  schools,  had  largely  disappeared. 
The  district  schools  furnished  no  oppor- 
tunity for  professional  teachers  ;  but  with 
the  development  of  the  academies  a  new 
class  of  teachers  was  developed.  Master 
Moody  for  twenty-eight  years  at  Dummer 
is  a  John  the  Baptist,  "  suggesting  Elias, 
or  one  of  the  old  prophets."  He  ranks 
with  Ezekiel  Cheever  and  Elijah  Corlet ; 
and  after  him  Nehemiah  Cleveland,  Eli- 
phalet  Pearson,  Joseph  Emerson,  Samuel 
Taylor,  and  Charles  Hammond.  "  There 
were  giants  in  those  days." 

It  is  true  that  the  courses  of  study  were 
somewhat  pretentious,  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  modes  of  administra- 
tion would  not  commend  themselves  to 
our  judgment  in  all  respects.  Josiah 
Quincy,  who  went  to  Phillips  in  its  open- 
ing year,  says  that  the  discipline  was 
severe  and  disheartening ;  that  there  was 
no  consideration  for  childhood ;  that  for 
four  years  he  was  tormented  with  studies 
not  suited  to  his  years.  Master  Moody 
knew  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
cared  for  nothing  else,  and,  as  one  of 
Marryat's  boys  says  of  his  instructor,  "  he 
drove  learning  into  the  heads  of  his 
pupils  as  the  carpenter  drives  oakum  into 
the  seams  of  a  ship."  "  If  severe  in 
aught "  —  and  doubtless  most  of  them 
were  — "  the  love  they  bore  to  learning  was 
in  fault."  But  many  of  them  worked  out 
in  their  own  practice  and  anticipated 
some  of  the  best  things  in  modern  school 
life.  From  them  came  many  of  the  im- 
proved text-books  of  the  period,  and  they 
were  prime  movers  in  the  formation  of 
the  educational  associations. 

The  broadening  of  the  earlier  educa- 
tional work  in  the  academy  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  colleges  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  their  training.  In  1789  no  knowledge, 
even  of  common  arithmetic,  was  required 
for  admission  to  Harvard,  though  doubt- 
less it  was  presupposed ;  nor  was  the 
candidate  required  to  know  anything  of 
geography.  But  in  18 14  the  college 
called  for  arithmetic,  through  the  rule  of 
three,  and  announced  that  after   1815  it 
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would  also  demand  a  knowledge  of  an- 
cient and  modern  geography.  In  1816 
it  asked  for  the  whole  of  the  arithme- 
tic. Yale,  too,  enlarged  its  requirements 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  colleges 
developed  largely  the  English  side  of 
their  work. 

While  we  recognize  the  potent  agency 
of  the  academies  in  raising  the  general 
educational  standard  of  the  time,  we 
must  admit  that  in  another  direction 
their  influence  was  less  beneficent.  By 
the  affection  and  respect  which  they  en- 
gendered for  themselves,  they  fostered 
the  idea  of  private  schools,  and  so  re- 
acted injuriously. 

Sam  Adams,  that  man  of  the  people, 
early  scented  danger  in  this  direction.  As 
governor,  in  1 795,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
he  said  :  "  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I 
have  observed  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
worthy  citizens  to  establish  academies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
discovers  a  zeal  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. But  while  it  is  acknowledged 
that  great  advantages  have  been  derived 
from  these  institutions,  perhaps  it  may  be 
justly  apprehended  that  multiplying  them 
may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  an- 
cient and  beneficial  mode  of  education 
in  town  grammar  schools.  The  peculiar 
advantage  of  such  schools  is  that  the  poor 
and  the  rich  may  derive  equal  benefits 
from  them ;  but  none  excepting  the  m  )re 
wealthy,  generally  speaking,  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  acade- 
mies. Should  these  institutions  detach 
the  attention  and  influence  of  the  wealthy 
from  the  generous  support  of  the  town 
schools,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  useful 
learning,  instruction,  and  social  feelings 
in  the  early  parts  of  life  may  cease  to  be 
so  equally  and  universally  disseminated  as 
it  has  heretofore  been?  I  have  thrown 
out  these  hints  with  a  degree  of  diffi- 
dence in  my  own  mind.  You  will  take 
them  into  your  candid  consideration,  if 
you  shall  think  them  worthy  of  it." 

All  that  Gov.  Adams  foresaw  as  possi- 
ble became  actual.  Pseudo-academies 
multiplied,  after  the  type  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
Apollinean  Female  Institute,  and  private 
schools  abounding,  withdrew  from  the 
common  schools  the  children  of  all  but 
the  poorest  families.     The  wealthier  peo- 


ple patronized  the  tuition  schools  ;  the 
poorest,  perforce,  got  what  little  they 
could  from  the  free  town  schools;  while 
between  these  extremes,  pride  and  pov- 
erty struggled  with  each  other,  and  as 
one  or  the  other  gained  the  ascendency 
the  children  alternated  between  the  two 
institutions. 

The  scanty  measure  of  education  fur- 
nished by  the  town  schools  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  academies.  The  more 
the  academies  flourished,  the  worse  be- 
came the  town  schools. 

In  1838-39  there  was  spent  for  in- 
struction in  private  schools  —  not  incor- 
porated—  one  half  as  much  money  as 
was  spent  for  the  common  schools.  And 
the  scripture  was  fulfilled  which  says, 
"  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also."  People  will  never  will- 
ingly and  cheerfully  support  two  systems 
of  schools.  Whenever  the  private  school 
system  in  any  community  gets  on  its  side 
'  the  social  and  political  leaders,  it  will 
grind  the  public  schools  to  the  wall,  and 
do  it  under  legal  and  constitutional 
sanctions. 

The  half-century  in  which  the  district 
school  and  the  academy  flourished  is  also 
memorable  for  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  regarding  the  education  of 
girls.  In  the  earliest  days,  when  Dor- 
chester set  up  its  town  school,  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and 
the  selectmen  whether  maids  should  be 
taught  with  the  boys  or  not.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  they  tacitly  or 
otherwise  decided  against  co-education, 
and  until  the  Revolution  girls  graduated 
from  the  dame  schools,  and  early  en- 
tered upon  domestic  duties.  The  district 
schools  in  the  smaller  towns  opened  their 
doors  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  but  few  of 
the  girls  advanced  beyond  reading  and 
writing. 

The  Revolutionary  period  started  new 
currents  of  thinking  along  many  lines, 
and  almost  simultaneously  in  all  the 
larger  towns  there  arose  a  demand  for 
ampler  opportunities  for  the  education 
of  girls.  The  practical  form  which  the 
agitation  assumed  concerned  the  admis- 
sion of  girls  to  the  masters'  school.  At 
first  towns  voted  decidedly  to  be  at  no 
expense  for  educating  girls.     Slowly  the 
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conservative  party  made  concessions.  The 
boys  were  sent  home  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  the  girls  came 
in  ;  or  the  girls  came  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  boys,  and  on  Thursday  after- 
noon (the  boys'  holiday)  ;  this  only  during 
the  summer  months,  —  so  tender  was  the 
consideration  for  what  in  the  language  of 
the  time  was  called  "  the  female  health." 

Thus  the  more  ambitious  girls  worked 
their  way  a  little  into  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy and  grammar.  It  was  fifty  years  after 
the  Revolution  before  girls  acquired  equal 
privileges  with  the  boys  in  the  masters' 
schools  of  the  large  towns.  Meantime 
fashion  had  made  some  demands,  and 
private  schools  were  set  up  to  add  some 
frippery  accomplishments  —  "  finishing 
schools."  They  taught  a  little  French,  a 
little  embroidery,  considerable  dancing, 
and  many  elegant  manners.  Families  of 
means  sent  their  girls  from  the  country  to 
Boston,  Salem,  and  Newburyport,  to  be 
polished  for  market. 

But  during  this  time,  while  the  voters  in 
town  and  district  meetings  were  wrestling 
with  the  question  whether  girls  should  be 
taught  at  all,  and  were  grudgingly  giving 
them  a  few  crumbs  from  the  boys'  table, 
while  the  more  ignorant  were  derisively 
asking  if  the  girls  expected  to  carry  pork 
to  market  that  they  wanted  to  learn  arith- 
metic, and  while  young  women  who  as- 
pired to  be  social  leaders  were  trimming 
the  rags  of  their  ignorance  with  the  passe- 
menterie of  Turveydrop  manners,  some 
earnest  souls  had  awakened  to  the  convic- 
tion that  girls  might  be  more  than  drudges 
or  dolls. 

The  efforts  of  William  Woodbridge  in 
Connecticut,  the  success  of  girls  in  the  early 
academies,  —  Leicester,  Monson,  Law- 
rence, and  Bradford, —  fostered  the  idea  ; 
the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  others 
still  further  stimulated  it ;  and  within  ten 
years  beginning  with  1818,  there  were  es- 
tablished at  Byfield  by  Rev.  Joseph  Emer- 
son, at  Troy  by  Emma  Willard,  at  Hartford 
by  Catherine  Beecher  and  at  Andover 
through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Abbott, 
schools  for  girls,  which,  in  breadth  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship  and  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, surpassed  any  existing  institutions 
of  learning,  not  excepting  the  colleges. 


Mr.  Emerson  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  topical  method  of  study.  Miss  Wil- 
lard pushed  her  girls  into  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  at  her  school,  in  1820, 
occurred  the  first  public  examination  of  a 
young  woman  in  geometry.  She  intro- 
duced greatly  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing geography  and  history,  and  with  Wil- 
liam Woodbridge  prepared  the  best  text- 
book in  geography  which  had  appeared. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  mothers  of 
institutions.  At  the  school  at  Byfield 
were  Zilpah  P.  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon. 
Together  they  taught  the  seminary  at 
Derry,  N.  H.,  and  afterward  at  Ipswich, 
until  Miss  Lyon  opened  her  own  school 
at  Hadley.  These  schools  were  pre- 
eminently religious  institutions.  Not  only 
was  there  systematic  Bible  study,  but  there 
was  a  profoundly  devotional  spirit  pervad- 
ing all  the  life,  ultimating  in  consecrated 
Christian  womanhood.  There  was  an  ex- 
hilaration due  to  the  very  novelty  of  the 
experience,  an  enthusiasm  as  of  pioneers, 
a  keenness  of  appreciation,  an  intellectual 
freshness  and  elasticity,  with  an  all-absorb- 
ing moral  and  religious  earnestness.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  influence  of  all  this 
upon  New  England  life. 

It  is  to  these  early  seminaries  that  the 
historian  must  look  to  account  for  the 
great  moral  reforms  of  the  century  which 
took  so  deep  a  hold  on  New  England 
life.  Not  only  did  Byfield  send  out  Har- 
riet Newell  and  Mrs.  Judson  as  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen,  but  from  these  schools 
came  the  strongest  workers  against  in- 
temperance and  slavery. 

When  Mary  Lyon  was  seeking  for  a 
name  for  her  new  school  at  South  Had- 
ley, Dr.  Hitchcock  proposed  to  call  it 
"The  Pangynaskean  Seminary."  "The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
Had  the  name  been  adopted,  the  school 
would  have  died  of  ridicule,  but  the 
name  suggested  was  grandly  appropriate. 
It  told  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English-speaking  race,  the 
whole  woman  was  to  be  put  to  school. 

As  the  voice  of  a  herald  was  the  voice 
of  Ipswich,  and  Abbott,  and  Wheaton, 
and  Mt.  Holyoke,  crying, — 

"...  Work  out  your  freedom.     Girls, 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed." 


Count  Rumford. 

FROM   THE   ORIGINAL   IN   THE    ROYAL   INSTITUTION,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

COUNT  RUMFORD  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

By  Frances  M.  Abbott. 


IN  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  the  finest 
street  in  Munich,  there  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  an  American  who 
won  renown  in  three  countries  of  Europe, 
—  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Born 
in  Woburn,  Mass.,  marrying  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  George 
III.,  and  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He 
often  dined  with  Napoleon,  he  corre- 
sponded with  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  all  the  scientific  men 
of  his  time.  In  London  he  founded  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  cured  five  hundred 
smoking  chimneys.     In  Bavaria  he  sup- 
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pressed  the  system  of  beggary  and  re- 
formed the  army.  He  taught  the  world 
how  to  cook,  he  discovered  the  principle 
of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  he  in- 
vented porcelain  kettles. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  or,  as  he  is  better 
known,  Count  Rumford,  was  born  March 
26,  1753,  in  a  substantial  house  still 
standing  a  few  rods  south  of  the  meeting- 
house in  North  Woburn,  Mass.  He  died 
Aug.  21,  1 814,  at  his  estate  in  Auteuil, 
now  included  in  Paris.  Rumford's  last 
home  was  brought  into  tragic  prominence 
in  1870,  when  its  occupant,  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  cousin  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
killed  his  opponent  in  a  duel  in  the  very 
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room  were  the  American  scientist  in- 
vented lamps  and  carried  on  his  experi- 
ments in  light  and  heat.  The  life  of 
our  Yankee  Count  covered  but  little 
more  than  sixty-one  years,  but  its  events 
were  remarkable. 

Like  Franklin,  Rumford  was  a  product 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  The  careers 
of  the  two  Benjamins  present  many  points 
of  similarity.  Born  of  yeoman  parentage 
within  twelve  miles  of  one  another,  they 
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Home  of  Sarah  Walker 


Mother  of  the  Countess  of  Rumford 


carried  a  shrewd  New  England  common- 
sense  into  all  their  dealings  with  men 
and  with  nature.  They  discarded  the 
old  classic,  theoretical  philosophy,  and 
what  they  wanted  to  know  they  found 
out  for  themselves  by  direct  experiment- 
ing. Although  honored  by  European 
courts,  they  concerned  themselves  with 
the  commonest  every-day  affairs,  the 
household  ways  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics. No  detail  was  too  humble  for 
their  attention.  Although  devoting  their 
lives  to  benefiting  their  fellow-beings, 
neither  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
warm-hearted  nor  a  great  lover  of  his 
kind.  There  are  blemishes  in  the  private 
life  of  each.  Cold,  prudent,  calculating, 
they  pursued  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  with  an  assiduity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  that  amounted  to  genius. 
Franklin  was  the  more  brilliant  writer; 
it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  he  is 
more  widely  known  ;  but  whoever  reads 
the  essays  of  Rumford  will  find  them 
mod  els  of  clear,  forcible  English,  as  well 
as  food  for  thought.  In  politics  the  men 
chose  opposing  sides;  hence  the  greater 
American  repute  of  Franklin.  Rumford 
remained  loyal  to  his  king,  while  Frank- 
lin allied  himself  with  the  rebels  (the 
English  way  of  putting  it).  Franklin 
showed  himself  a  noble  patriot,  and 
became    a    nurse    and    defender    of    the 


young  Republic,  while  Rumford  fled,  a 
proscribed  refugee  from  his  native  land 
(the  American  judgment). 

Little  Benjamin  Thompson  appears  to 
have  had  the  usual  advantages  of  a  co- 
lonial New  England  boy.  Although  his; 
father  died  when  he  was  less  than  two 
years  old,  and  his  mother  subsequently 
married  Mr.  Josiah  Pierce  of  Woburn, 
and  had  four  more  children,  young 
Thompson  was  sent  both  to  public  and 
private  schools,  besides  receiving  the 
varied  manual  training  of  the  rural 
youth  of  that  day.  It  was  early  dis- 
covered, however,  that  his  mind  was 
not  bent  on  farming.  The  next  thing 
to  do  was  to  make  a  trader  of  him. 
To  this  end  he  was  apprenticed  in  his 
fourteenth  year  to  Mr.  John  Appleton, 
a  general  merchant  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Thompson  found  means  to  continue 
his  studies  and  his  experiments.  He 
was  particularly  distinguished  in  mathe- 
matics. It  is  said  that  he  calculated  a 
solar  eclipse  before  he  was  fifteen.  He 
was  a  fine  draughtsman,  and  his  services 
were  much  in  demand  for  marking  silver 
and  occasionally  for  making  book-plates. 
He  always  had  an  interest  in  gunpowder 
and  implements  of  warfare  ;  and  it  was 
while  making  some  fireworks  to  celebrate 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  that  he  came 
near  losing  his  eyes,  if  not  his  life,  by  a 
premature  explosion. 

Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  young 
Thompson  had  served  another  apprentice- 
ship, with  Mr.  Hopestill  Capen  of  Boston, 
where  he  learned  French  at  an  evening 
class ;  he  had  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  Hay  of  Woburn ;  he  had  taught 
school  several  terms ;  he  had  attended 
lectures  at  Harvard  with  his  early  neigh- 
bor and  lifelong  friend,  Loammi  Bald- 
win of  Woburn,  the  projector  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal,  and  the  man  for  whom  the 
Baldwin  apple  was  named ;  and  he  had 
attracted  attention  by  his  handsome  face, 
his  fine  physique  (he  was  an  accom- 
plished athlete),  and  his  scientific  turn 
of  mind. 

Of  the  events  of  this  period,  Thomp- 
son's Harvard  experience  probably  made 
the  most  lasting  impression.  Although  at 
Harvard  but  a  short  time  and  as  a  special 
student,  he   imbibed   a  love   for  the  old 
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college  which  manifested  itself  in  many 
ways.  A  little  later  than  this  we  shall 
find  him  helping  to  remove  the  books 
from  the  college  library  to  a  place  of 
safety  when  the  British  invested  Boston. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  in  later 
years  with  the  Harvard  presidents,  par- 
ticularly with  Dr.  Willard,  at  whose  house 
his  daughter,  Countess  Sarah  Rumford, 
often  visited.  Upon  his  death  Rumford 
left  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to 
Harvard,  to  found  the  Rumford  profes- 
sorship, which  has  been  filled  by  many 
eminent  scientific  men,  notably  the  late 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford. 

In  the  year  1772  occurred' Thompson's 
first  marriage  and  the  turning  point  in  his 
career.  The  youth  of  nineteen  had  come 
to  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  teach  school ;  and 
the  widow  of  Benjamin  Rolfe  fell  in  love 
with  him.  She  was  thirty-three.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  if  men,  quite  as  much 
as  women,  were  indebted  to  a  handsome 
face  for  their  start  in  life.  By  all  accounts 
young  Thompson  was  a  very  fascinating 
fellow,  with  a  charm  of  manner  which 
thrones  and  courts  were  after- 
wards to  acknowledge. 

His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
the  first  minister  of  the  town, 
Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  who  for 
fifty-two  years  preached  and 
taught  and  ruled  with  an  au- 
thority known  only  to  the  old  /  : 
Congregational  clergy.1  Sarah 
Walker's  two  marriages  were 
quite  romantic.  Three  years 
before,  when  a  maiden  of  thirty, 
she  became  the  bride  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Rolfe,  a  bachelor  of 
sixty,  and  the  richest  man .  in 
town.  Among  his  possessions 
was  a  curricle,  the  only  one  in 
the  Province  except  Gov.  Went-  b 
worth's  at  Portsmouth.  Young 
Thompson  had  the  benefit  of  this  vehicle 
on  his  wedding  journey ;  and  he  and  his 
wife  and  her  baby  boy,  Paul  Rolfe,  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  mansion  of  the 
old  colonel.     In  this  house,  now,  accord- 

1  The  original  parsonage  of  Mr.  Walker  has  descended 
to  his  great-grandson,  Joseph  Burbeen  Walker,  Esq.,  the 
present  occupant.  In  this  house,  now  somewhat  remod- 
elled, is  preserved  the  valuable  collection  of  Rumford  por- 
traits, painted  by  the  court  artist,  Kellerhoven,  at  Munich, 
in  1796.  Mr.  Walker  has  kindly  allowed  some  of  these 
pictures  to  be  photographed  for  this  article.  The  Walkers 
possess  many  other  relics  of  the  Countess  and  her  father. 


ing  to  the    provisions  of  the:  Count 
will,  the   Rolfe  and   Rumford   Home  t'»r 
Orphan  Girls,  was  born    their  only   child, 
Sarah  Thompson,  afterwards  Count 
Rumford.      It  is  worth    remarking    here 
that  the  village  of  Concord  had  previously 
been    known    as    Rumford,    and    it    was 
this  name   that    Thompson  chose    to   in 
corporate  in  his  title    when    he   was  en- 
nobled by  foreign  powers. 

Through  his  wife's  connections  Thomp- 
son became  introduced  to  the  best  fami- 
lies at  Portsmouth  and  Exeter.  It  was 
while  attending  a  muster  of  the  militia  at 
the  former  place  that  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Gov.  John  Wentworth,  who  was 
struck  by  his  fine  appearance  on  horse- 
back. The  colonial  magnate  at  once 
commissioned  the  handsome  youth  major 
of  the  New  Hampshire  militia.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  means  of  securing  to  Thomp- 
son all  the  titles  that  he  afterwards  pos- 
sessed, though  at  the  time  it  was  a  most 
injudicious  preferment. 

The  governor's  action  at  once  aroused 
the  jealousy  of   the  older  officers.     The 


rthplace  of  Count   Rumford,    North   Woburn,    Mass. 

country  was  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
throbbings  of  freedom.  Every  friend 
of  the  Crown  was  suspected.  No  openly 
unpatriotic  act  has  ever  been  proved 
against  Thompson;  but  in  November, 
1774,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Concord. 
He  stayed  for  a  while  in  Woburn.  and  it 
is  said  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  secure  a 
commission  in  the  Continental  army. 
However   that   may  be,  Thompson  finally 
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placed  himself  under  British  protection. 
In  October,  i  775,  he  drove  from  Woburn 
to  Narragansett  Bay,  and  there  boarding 
the  British  frigate  "  Scarborough,'"  forever 
alienated  himself  from  the  colonists. 

His  promotion  was  rapid.  He  was 
made  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Lord 
George  Germaine,  who  was  pleased  with 
his  appearance,  as  every  one  else  seems 
to  have  been,  and  se- 
cured him  a  desk  in 
the  Colonial  office. 
He  made  several 
cruises  in  British 
ships,  where  he  both 
learned  and  taught 
naval  warfare  ;  he  be- 
came under  secretary 
of  state  for  England  ; 
in  1781  and  1782  he 
was  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Long  Island, 
and  other  parts  of 
the  American  coast, 
in  command  of  the 
king's  troops ;  and 
finally,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was 
made  colonel  in  the 
British  army  with 
half  pay  for  life,  and 
shortly  after  he  be- 
came a  baronet  by 
grant  of  George  III. 
Surely  a  remarkable  record  for  a  man 
who  had  not  reached  his  thirty-first  birth- 
day ! 

In  September,  1783,  Thompson  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  sovereign  to 
make  a  tour  of  Europe.  This  journey 
was  undertaken  partly  to  gratify  a  desire 
for  foreign  travel,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  seeking  further  military  service  under 
some  other  power.  He  crossed  the 
Channel,  Sept.  17,  1783.  Among  his 
fellow-travellers  were  two  men  of  note, 
Henry  Laurens,  once  president  of  the 
American  Congress,  then  just  released 
from  the  '\  ower  of  London,  and  the  his- 
torian Gibbon.  Gibbon  makes  note  of 
the  trip  in  a  letter  dated  from  Dover. 
The  boat  had  already  waited  a  day  on 
account  of  the  high  wind,  and  the  party 
was  now  looking  forward  to  a  night  of 
tossing:.     Gibbon  writes  ;  — 


"  What  a  cursed  thing  to  live  in  an 
island  !  This  step  is  more  awkward  than 
the  whole  journey.  The  triumvirate  of 
this  memorable  embarkation  will  consist 
of  the  grand  Gibbon,  Henry  Laurens, 
Esq.,  president  of  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Secretary,  Colonel,  Admiral,  Philosopher 
Thompson,  attended  by  three  horses,  who 
are  not  the  most  agreeable  fellow-passen- 
gers. If  we  survive, 
I  will  finish  and  seal 
my  letter  at  Calais." 
For  a  second  time 
Thompson  was  in- 
debted to  his  fine 
appearance  on  horse- 
back for  influential 
patronage.  Arrived 
at  Strasburg,  the 
young  colonel, 
mounted  on  one  of 
his  blooded  English 
horses,  attended  a 
military  review. 
Prince  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  then  a  field 
marshal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  was 
attracted  by  the 
handsome  officer, 
just  as  Gov.  Went- 
worth  had  been  ten 
years  before.  An  ac- 
quain  tance  was 
formed,  and  after  a  few  months'  travel, 
Thompson,  in  1784,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  took  up  his  abode 
in  Munich,  where  he  lived  for  eleven 
years.  This  period  marks  the  time  of  his 
greatest  political  glory  and  philanthropic 
achievement.  At  the  same  time  he  ac- 
complished remarkable  scientific  work 
and  wrote  the  essays  published  later  in 
England. 

To  anticipate  some  of  the  honors 
conferred  upon  Thompson  during  his 
Bavarian  residence,  I  may  mention  that 
he  was  made  privy  councillor,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and 
in  1  79 1  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He 
chose  for  his  title  the  name  of  the  little 
New  Hampshire  town  where  he  first  be- 
came master  of  an  estate,  and  hence- 
forth he  will  be  known  as  Rumford. 
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Munich  was  a  good  field  for  a  political 
economist  with  the  organizing  mind  of 
Rumford.  For  years  the  Electors  had 
been  under  the  domination  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Cuvier  says  of  the  country, 
"  There  were  more  convents  than  manu- 
factories." The  system  of  beggary  had 
reached  appalling  dimensions.  Thomp- 
son's Yankee  common-sense  soon  taught 
him  that  the  army  was  the  point  at  which 
reform  must  begin.  The  soldiers  were 
wretchedly  fed,  lodged,  and  .clothed,  yet 
the  state  spent  enormous  sums  on  their 
maintenance.  They  were  ignorant  and 
idle,  impoverishing  the  community  which 
their  activity  might  have  made  prosperous. 

Thompson  saw  that  the  key  to  the 
situation  lay  in  "  making  soldiers  citizens, 
and  citizens  soldiers."  The  army  was 
set  to  work  building  roads  and  making 
other  public  improvements,  and  each 
man  was  allowed  to  keep  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor.  Agriculture  was  especially 
encouraged.  A  garden  was  started  at 
every  garrison,  and  each  soldier  was  re- 
quired to  keep  his  own  little  plot  in  good 
order.  Thompson  practically  introduced 
the  ctltivation  of  the  potato  into  Bavaria. 
A  furlough  of  ten  months  was  secured  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers.  By  this 
means  they  were  enabled  in  rotation  to 
visit  their  homes,  work  for  their  families, 
and  plant  and  harvest  the  new  crops, 
whose  seeds  they  carried  from  the  gar- 
rison. The  beneficent  result  of  this 
discipline  was  soon  apparent  throughout 
the  country ;  but  it  was  only  preliminary 
to  a  more  important  step, — the  suppres- 
sion of  the  system  of  mendicancy. 

The  beggary  in  Bavaria  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  without  a  parallel. 
The  roads  were  lined  with  vagabonds. 
They  invaded  the  workshops  and  the 
churches  with  their  demands  for  alms. 
On  Jan.  i,  1790,  Count  Rumford  put 
into  summary  execution  a  plan  that  he 
had  long  been  maturing.  New- Year's 
was  especially  the  beggars'  holiday,  so 
far  as  they  paid  any  regard  to  times  or 
seasons.  On  that  day,  by  means  of  the 
military  power,  every  beggar  in  Munich 
was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  town 
house.  There  they  were  registered, 
sorted,  and  transferred  to  places  previously 
prepared  for  them.    The  able-bodied  were 


sent  to  a  house  of  industry,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  workshops  for  the  spinning, 
dyeing,  and  weaving  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
and  wool,  also  for  the  pursuing  of  several 
other  trades.  Connected  with  this  were 
great  kitchens,  in  which  wholesome  food 
was  cooked  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun 
dred  workers.  This  house  of  industry 
not  only  reformed  the  habits  of  the  poor, 
but  it  made  all  the  clothing  for  the  army, 
and  in  later  years  exported  goods  which 
brought  in  a  considerable  revenue.  By 
Rumford's  orders  all  the  towns  in  Bavaria 
were  districted,  every  inhabitant  was 
registered,  and  visitors  investigated  the 
needs  of  the  worthy  indigent.  This  was 
probably  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
German  poor-relief  system. 

The  English  Garden  at  Munich  was 
created  by  Rumford.  He  converted  a 
desert  and  marsh  of  six  hundred  acres 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isar  into  a  beautiful 


Sarah,  Countess  of  Rumford. 

FROM   A   PAINTING   BY   KELLERHOVEN,  1797. 

park,  where  now  are  stately  trees,  a  lake, 
and  charming  walks  and  drives.  The 
Garden  has  since  been  much  adorned 
with  statuary ;  but  to  the  American  vis- 
itor the  most  interesting  monument  is  an 
imposing  memorial  of  sandstone  and 
marble,  erected  in  1795,  while  Rumford 
was  on  a  temporary  visit  to  England.  On 
one  side  are  figures  of  Bavaria  with  the 
genius  of  Plenty,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  a  large  medallion  of  the  philanthropist 
and  economist. 
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Besides  his  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Rumford  was 
carrying  on  the  scientific  experiments 
which  made  him  famous.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  essays,  of  which  there  are  eigh- 
teen, was  published  in  1796.  About  this 
time,  worn  out  by  his  manifold  cares,  he 
ootained  permission  of  the  Elector  to 
travel  for  a  few  months.     In  the  summer 


Charles  Theodore,   Elector  of  Bavaria. 
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we  find  him  at  London,  and  on  July  12, 
1796,  he  wrote  a  pair  of  twin  letters 
whose  effects  promise  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely. One  was  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  England,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  fellow  for  some  years ;  and  the  other 
was  directed  to  John  Adams,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  an  academy  whose 
humble  beginning  dated  back  only  to 
1780.  The  two  letters  conveyed  equiva- 
lent sums, — a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
English  society,  and  $5,000  to  its  strug- 
gling American  compeer.  The  interest 
was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  a 
gold  and  a  silver  medal  to  be  awarded 
biennially  to  those  persons  who  should 
make  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
practical  application  of  light  and  heat. 
This  gift  was  considered  a  munificent 
one  at  that  time,   especially  to  the  poor 


American  society,  and  it  is  only  one  of 
many  evidences  that  Rumford  never 
ceased  to  cherish  an  interest  in  his  native 
land.  Both  of  these  funds  have  since 
increased  enormously,  and  it  has  been 
found  difficult,  especially  in  America, 
exactly  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 
Important  discoveries,  such  as  would  jus- 
tify the  award,  are  not  made  so  often  as 
once  in  two  years ;  hence  by  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Rumford's  instruc- 
tions have  been  so  construed  as  to  admit 
of  using  the  interest  for  books,  lectures, 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the 
Academy.1  Among  the  American  recip- 
ients of  the  medal  may  be  mentioned 
John  B.  Ericsson,  Alvan  Clarke  of  tele- 
scope fame,  and  George  H.  Corliss, 
whose  steam  engines  are  so  widely 
known.  On  the  Royal  Society's  rolls 
appear  many  names  of  world-wide  repute, 
among  them  Davy,  Brewster,  Fresnel, 
Faraday,  Arago,  Arnott,  Pasteur  and 
Tyndall. 

It  is  at  about  this  time  that  Rumford's 
daughter  Sarah  again  enters  into  his  life. 
A  child  of  a  few  months  when  her  father 
left  home,  little  Sarah's  youth  had  been 
spent  with  her  mother  and  half-brother 
at  the  old  Rolfe  mansion  in  Concord, 
N.  H.  She  often  visited  her  relatives  in 
Woburn,  Mass.,  and  she  spent  some  time 
at  Miss  Snow's  in  Boston,  a  noted  "  se- 
lect" school  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  many  people  now  living  in  Concord 
who  well  remember  the  old  Countess 
when  she  returned  to  spend  her  declin- 
ing years  in  her  childhood's  home,  where 
she  died  Dec.  2,  1852,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  She  was  a  tall,  large- 
framed  woman,  with  black  hair,  gray 
eyes,  and  a  prominent  nose.  She  seems 
to  have  borne  little  mental  or  physical 
resemblance  to  her  distinguished  father, 
though  she  possessed  some  of  his  talent 
for  drawing,  judging  from  her  delicate 
sketches  which  I  have  seen.  Rumford's 
physical  characteristics,  blue  eyes,  auburn 
hair,  and  fair  complexion,  were  bestowed 
upon    little     Sophy,    daughter     of     the 

1  In  1871  the  American  Academy  published  a  complete 
edition  oi'  Rumford's  works,  also  an  admirable  biography 
of  the  Count  by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  of  Boston.  Whoever 
wishes  for  a  complete,  judicious,  and  trustworthy  record  of 
the  lite  of  this  famous  man,  with  ample  quotations  from 
original  documents,  is  referred  to  Dr.  Ellis's  fascinating 
book,  an  octavo  volume  of  680  pages. 
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Countess  Baumgarten  of  Bavaria,  a  child 
who  died  in  her  eighth  year. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Sarah,  then  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
invited  by  her  father  to  join  him  in 
Europe.  This  was  a  dazzling  opportu- 
nity for  a  Yankee  girl.  The  two  met  in 
London,  where  Sarah  was  introduced  to 
many  notabilities,  especially  to  the  ami- 
able Lady  Palmerston,  who  showed  her 
the  greatest  kindness.  The  journals  of 
the  young  girl,  whom  we  must  now  call 
the  Countess,  afford  much  entertaining 
matter.  She  records  an  amusing  blunder 
which  quite  shocked  the  punctilious 
Count.     The  two  had  gone  to  call  upon 


for  one  of  the  royal  favorites.  The  walla 
were  inlaid  with  mirrors,  designed  for 
reflecting  the  beautiful  person  of  the 
former  occupant.  There  were  marble 
staircases  so  wide  that  six  persons  could 
walk  abreast.  The  Count  seems  to  have 
determined  that  his  daughter  should  be- 
come an  accomplished  woman,  for  she  had 
masters  in  Italian,  drawing,  and  music. 
She  already  spoke  French.  A  hair- 
dresser came  every  day;  there  was  a 
great  court  function  once  a  week  ;  there 
were  frequent  riding  exercises,  for  the 
Count  wished  to  introduce  the  English- 
woman's style  of  riding  into  Cermany, 
and  his  daughter  used  the  first  sidesaddle 
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a  lady  of  rank,  and  for  some  reason  were 
received  by  the  housekeeper.  Miss  Sally 
was  not  used  to  such  a  personage  in 
America,  —  "ladies  there,  even  of  the 
highest  rank  and  fashion,  performing 
such  an  office  for  themselves."  She  ac- 
cordingly made  her  best  bow,  a  sweep- 
ing courtesy,  fit  for  the  queen.  This 
resulted  in  a  lecture  on  etiquette  from 
her  father,  who  shortly  afterward  placed 
his  rustic  offspring  at  an  English  school, 
kept  by  some  french  emigres  of  rank, 
Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Chabann. 

The  young  Countess's  court  life  began 
in  Bavaria.  The  Count's  apartments 
were  in  a  beautiful  palace,  originally  built 


ever  seen  there ;  and  what  with  the  eti- 
quette and  all,  the  motherless  girl  found 
her  strength  hardly  equal  to  the  demands 
upon  it.  She  became  quite  ill,  and  was 
permitted  to  travel  for  a  time  with  her 
friend  and  chaperone,  the  excellent 
Countess  Nogarola,  a  sister  of  the 
Countess  Baumgarten,  but  a  woman  of 
quite  different  character. 

Countess  Sarah  in  her  journal  thus 
refers  to  the  court  life.  The  Elector,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one,  had  married  a 
beautiful  Italian  princess,  just  seventeen, 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  gayety. 
"  Balls  succeeded  balls  ;  drawing-rooms, 
concerts,  the  same.     The  splendid  palace 
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of  Nymphenbourg,  the  summer  court 
residence,  became  the  scene  of  hilarity, 
fashion,  and  elegance.  The  young  Elec- 
triee  figured  at  the  head  of  it,  singing 
agreeably,  often  performing  in  public,  and 
dancing  well,  although  a  little  lame.  It 
was  amusing  to  bystanders  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  the  conjugal  struggles ;  the 
Elector  looking  steadfastly  to  the  door, 
impatient  for  the  moment  to  arrive  to 
retire,  and  she,  in  the  supplicating,  artful 
manner  of  youth,  saying,  '  One  dance 
more  !   One  dance  more  ! '  " 

Countess  Sarah  appears  to  have  had 
many  admirers  at  this  time,  but  her  father 
frowned  upon  them  all.  A  certain  Count 
Iaxis,  one  of  Rumford's  aides-de-camp, 
figures  quite  prominently  in  the  journals, 
but  her  father  had  him  sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed 
in    one  of  Napoleon's   campaigns.       Sir 


Coumess  Baumgarten. 
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Charles  Blagden,  an  English  friend  of 
Rumford's,  entertained  a  fatherly  affection 
for  his  daughter,  and  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage.  This  proposal  was  dismissed, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  its  acceptance 
would  require  a  large  dowry.  Jn  later 
life  there  were  other  suitors,  American 
and  French  ;  but  by  the  time  the  Countess 
had  become  independent  in  property  and 


freed  from  parental  control,  she  seems  to 
have  had  no  desire  to  marry,  if,  indeed, 
she  had  ever  been  especially  inclined  that 
way. 

The  year  1798  marked  a  change  in 
Rumford's  life.  He  was  sent  as  minister 
to  England  from  the  Court  of  Bavaria; 
but  he  could  not  be  received,  because 
he  had  formerly  been  a  British  subject. 
This  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  blow  to 
his  ambition  •  nevertheless  he  determined 
to  remain  in  London  and  devote  himself 
to  scientific  work  and  the  publication  of 
his  essays.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Bavaria. 
His  health  was  somewhat  broken  by  his 
engrossing  labors  there,  and  he  had  formed 
many  enemies  who  were  jealous  of  his 
success  and  strove  to  thwart  his  plans. 
Rumford  contemplated  visiting  America 
at  this  time.  He  was  even  offered  a 
position  by  the  government.  The  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  was  just 
forming,  and  he  was  requested,  through 
Rufus  King,  then  our  minister  to  Eng- 
land, to  take  charge  of  the  project.  He 
was  also  offered  the  position  of  inspector 
of  artillery  of  the  United  States.  Rum- 
ford  finally  declined  both  these  offers, 
though  several  friendly  letters  passed 
between  himself  and  the  representatives 
of  our  government. 

However  Rumford  may  have  fulfilled 
his  other  domestic  relations,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  devotion  to  his  mother. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  much  alike 
in  mind  and  manner.  He  always  writes 
to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  terms ;  he 
made  constant  and  ample  pecuniary  pro- 
vision for  her  comfort,  and  even  for 
her  second  family  of  children,  his  half 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  desire  to  see 
his  mother  was  one  of  the  chief  motives 
of  Rumford's  proposed  visit  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  when  that  had  to  be  given  up, 
he  ordered  her  picture  to  be  "  drawn  by 
the  best  limner  in  Boston"  and  sent  to 
him. 

Countess  Sarah  Rumford  came  back 
to  America  in  1799,  and  remained  here 
for  one  reason  and  another  during  the 
next  twelve  years.  The  Baldwins  of 
Woburn,  her  father's  constant  friends  and 
correspondents,  gave  her  an  elegant  ball 
on  her  return,  at  which  she  wore  one   of 
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her  court  dresses  of  blue  satin.  The 
Countess  describes  her  coming  home  as 
felling  from  heaven  to  earth.  Undoubt- 
edly many  of  the  court  customs  of 
Munich  had  been  strange  and  distaste- 
ful to  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can parson ;  but  she  had  no  settled  home 
in  America,  and  lived  a  somewhat  wan- 
dering and  aimless  life  until  her  father 
again  invited  her  abroad.  After  his  death 
she  divided  most  of  her  time  between 
London  and  Paris  till  near  the  close  of 
her  life. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  was  absorbed  in 
founding  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  other  eminent  men  were  patrons. 
It  was  opened  March  n,  1800.  Rum- 
ford's  purpose  was  to  make  the  discoveries 
of  science  available  for  the  common 
people.  There  were  to  be  rooms  for 
the  exhibition  of  fireplaces  of  every 
sort,  boilers,  engines,  cooking  utensils, 
steam  engines,  looms,  and  every  kind  of 
practical  invention.  There  were  to  be 
workshops  and  laboratories  for  demon- 
stration and  experiment ;  and  there  were 
to  be  regular  lectures  by  scientists  and 
inventors.  Rumford  recognized  the  enor- 
mous share  that  fire  bears  in  all  the  work 
of  the  world ;  and  not  until  we  read  his 
essays  do  we  remember  how  little  was 
known  at  that  time  about  the  economical 
application  of  heat.  Rumford  himself 
was  an  excellent  practical  cook,  though 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  invented  the  famous  Rumford 
roasters ;  he  gives  most  minute  direc- 
tions for  making  hasty  pudding,  for  com- 
pounding soups,  and  for  roasting  meat. 
Some  of  his  instructions  were  so  detailed 
as  to  provoke  the  mirth  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  others,  but  Rumford  retorted  that 
there  is  always  the  best  way  of  doing  the 
simplest  thing. 

Economy,  the  putting  of  everything 
to  its  proper  use,  was  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  his  life.  In  one  of  his  essays 
occur  these  dignified  words  :  "I  am  not 
unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
age.  I  have  lived  much  in  the  world, 
and  have  studied  mankind  attentively." 
After  lamenting  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
the  rich  to  put  their  money  to  a  reason- 
able use,  he  says:   "When  I  see,  in  the 


capital  of  a  great  country,  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  a  coachman  sitting  on  a 
coach-box  dressed  in  a  thick,  heavy 
great-coat  with  sixteen  capes,  1  am  not 
surprised  to    find    the    coach    door    sur- 
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rounded  by  a  group  of  naked  beggars. 
We  should  tremble  at  such  appearances, 
did  not  the  shortness  of  life  and  the 
extreme  infirmity  of  the  human  character 
render  us  insensible  to  dangers  while  at 
any  distance,  however  great  and  impend- 
ing and  inevitable  they  may  be." 

We  now  come  to  the  one  act  of  folly 
in  Rumford' s  life,  —  his  second  marriage. 
It  was  again  a  rich  widow  who  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  still  elegant  man.  Madame 
Lavoisier,  whose  husband,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  was  guillotined  by  Robespierre, 
was  married  the  first  time  at  the  age  of 
Juliet.  Thirty-four  years  after,  when  she 
was  nearly  forty-eight,  she  decided  to 
share  her  large  fortune  with  Rumford, 
and  take  him  to  live  with  her  in  her 
beautiful  house  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  in 
Paris. 
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Madame  was  a  brilliant  and  attractive 
woman  and  a  social  leader.  Her  salon 
was  frequented  by  such  men  as  Arago, 
Laplace,  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  Guizot. 
She  and  Rumford  had  been  acquainted 
for  years,  and  from  the  outside  it  looked 
like  a  brilliant  match.  They  were  just 
the  sort  of  people  who  should  never  have 
undertaken  to  live  together.  At  first  all 
went    well.     Madame    had    a   beautiful 


a  sort   of  conven- 
Rumford    had    a 
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Madame  Lavoisier,  and  was  quite 
charmed  with  her.  "  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  fiend  she  is  to  live  with,"  said  the 
unhappy  Count.  It  seems  rather  amus- 
ing, but  the  Rumford  and  Lavoisier 
households  actually  exchanged  occa- 
sional visits,  and  the  two  ex-matrimonial 
partners  maintained 
tional  acquaintance, 
pair  of  horses  too  spirited  for  his  coach- 
man, and  he  asked  Madame 
if  she  would  not  like  to  buy 
them.  She  assented  with 
ready  good  -  humor,  saying, 
"  I  will  trust  you  not  to  cheat 
me,  for  you  know  I  am  no 
judge  of  horses." 

Rumford's  death  occurred 
Aug.  21,  1 8 14,  after  a  slight 
fever  lasting  but  three  days. 
His  daughter  happened  to  be 
away  from  home  at  the  time. 
A  fine  marble  monument 
marks  his  grave  in  the 
crowded  cemetery  at  Auteuil. 
His   will    was   executed    two 


garden  of  two  acres  about  her  house  ;  and 
the  Count,  who  was  always  passionately 
fond  of  flowers,  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  fitting  up  this  place.  At  the 
outset  Madame  informed  Rumford  that 
she  did  not  care  to  have  a  step-daughter 
about,  but  she  sent  Countess  Sarah,  then 
in  America,  presents  of  beautiful  laces  and 
jewels. 

The  Rumford-Lavoisier  marriage  took 
place  Oct.  24,  1805.  Before  many 
months  each  wished  the  deed  undone. 
Neither  was  calculated  for  domestic  life. 
Madame  wanted  to  be  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  society,  while  Rumford  had 
seen  enough  of  the  world  and  craved 
quiet  for  his  scientific  pursuits.  There  was 
constant  bickering  and  finally  open  war- 
fare. At  length  they  separated  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  and  Rumford  went  to 
live  at  Auteuil  in  the  suburbs. 

In  181 1,  Rumford  sent  for  his  daughter, 
who  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  invi- 
tation. Although  the  Countess  was  forty 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  they 
had  passed  (besides  a  few  months  after 
her  birth)  but  seven  years  together. 
The    Countess  became   acquainted   with 


years  before  his  death.  La- 
fayette was  one  of  the  witnesses.  He 
bequeaths  to  his  daughter  a  handsome 
annuity,  which  in  addition  to  her  life 
pension  of  two  thousand  florins  ($800) 
from  Bavaria,  he  thinks  will  be  sufficient 
to  secure  her  a  comfortable  maintenance. 
The  Countess  subsequently  inherited  the 
Rolfe  property  from  her  mother's  family ; 
and  being  of  a  thrifty  disposition,  she 
died  a  rich  woman. 

Rumford  made  Harvard  College  his 
residuary  legatee.  He  gave  to  the 
United  States  all  his  plans,  books,  and 
designs  relating  to  military  affairs.  He 
gave  to  Baron  Delessert,  his  intimate 
friend  and  executor,  a  gold-enamelled 
snuff-box  set  with  diamonds,  presented  to 
Rumford  by  Francis  II.,  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  gave  to  his  friend  and  pro- 
tege, Sir  Humphry  Davy,  his  plain  gold 
watch.  To  an  American  friend  he  be- 
queathed his  gold  cane  and  his  gold- 
enamelled  watch.  The  watch  still  keeps 
fairly  correct  time,  although  the  body  of 
its  owner,  who  so  well  deserved  the  title 
of  Friend  of  Mankind,  has  been  resting 
under  a  pierre  tumulaire  in  Paris  for 
nearly  eighty  years. 
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ENGLISH    SOCIAL   THOUGHT. 

By    William    Clarke. 


CARLYLE  and  Ruskin,  great  as  are 
the  differences  between  them,  will 
always  be  classed  together,  for 
their  social  thought  was  fundamentally 
the  same ;  and  Ruskin  has  plainly  told  us 
that  all  he  has  to  say  on  social  questions 
he  has  learned  from  the  writings  of  the 
sage  of  Chelsea. 

What  were  the  prevalent  social  theories 
in  England  when  Carlyle  began  his  great 
career?  First,  there  was  a  superficial 
belief  in  Progress  with  a  large  P,  and  a 
conviction  that  we  had  at  length  found  the 
key  to  Progress.  This  key  was  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  feudal  and  royal  trammels  that  had 
bound  society,  to  give  every  one  liberty 
to  do  as  he  liked.  It  was  indeed  what 
we  now  call  Individualism.  It  found  its 
expression  in  the  French  Revolution,  in 
the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, in  the  early  Liberal  movement  in 
England.  Napoleon,  that  colossal  Indi- 
vidualist, furnished  the  movement  with 
an  oft-quoted  epigram,  La  carriere 
ouverte  aux  talens,  which  was  supposed 
to  embody  the  rational  political  aim  of 
Individualism.  No  one  proposed  any 
constructive  theory,  but  all  were  for 
abolishing  things.  Get  rid,  it  was  said, 
of  the  hereditary  element  in  legislation, 
of  ecclesiastical  privilege,  of  protection, 
of  rotten  boroughs,  of  chattel  slavery, 
and  let  all  start  fair,  and  let  the  best  man 
survive.  As  fortified  and  expressed  by 
the  Liberal  writers  and  statesmen  of  the 
period,  this  was  the  aim,  the  sole  aim, 
which  animated  the  leading  men  of  the 
time.  It  was  an  inevitable  movement, 
and  none  now  in  England  wishes  to 
see  any  revival  of  the  old  state  of  things. 
But  it  was  a  movement  which  solved 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  It  cleared 
the  ground  of  rubbish ;  it  has  not  laid 
one  single  stone  of  the  social  edifice  of 
the  future.  There  is  not,  I  venture  to 
say,  one  single  problem  now  before  the 
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nations  of  the  civilized  world,  on  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  founders  of  Liberalism, 
the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic, 
can  throw  one  solitary  ray  of  light  whatso 
ever.  We  need  not  disparage  the  very 
genuine  and  necessary  work  done  by  those 
earnest  men  when  we  make  that  affirma- 
tion. For  what  was  the  "liberty"  of 
which  the  founders  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment were  perpetually  speaking?  It  was 
merely  formal  liberty,  which  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  has  resolved  itself  into  liberty 
to  accumulate.  And  that  is  what  the 
old  Liberalism  (which  has  become  the 
new  Conservatism)  really  means  now, — 
liberty  to  accumulate  :  liberty  to  grasp 
anything  you  can  get  hold  of  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  so  long  as  you  do  not 
contrive  to  come  within  the  grip  of  the 
police.  It  will  be  said  that  there  were 
other  and  nobler  objects  in  view  on  the 
part  of  early  Liberalism, — liberty  of 
speech,  of  printing,  of  association.  Quite 
true.  I  do  not  desire  to  ignore  the 
transcendent  sendees  in  this  respect  of 
the  early  Liberals.  But  these  objects 
are  so  fully  achieved  in  all  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  excepting  Russia 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  Italy  and  Spain, 
that  every  one  is  in  favor  of  them  now, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
overthrown  except  in  one  way,  by  the 
power  of  wealthy  men  in  getting  as  com- 
plete control  of  intellectual  as  of  material 
production.  This  I  do  consider  to  be  a 
serious  danger.  But  this  very  exception 
proves  the  truth  of  my  contention,  that 
all  that  is  left  to  the  old  Liberalism, 
which  has  become  the  new  Conservatism, 
to  fight  for  is  the  liberty  of  accumulation. 
For  rich  men  do  not  fear  liberty  of  in- 
tellectual expression  in  itself;  they  merely 
fear  it  when  it  attacks  their  own  vested 
interests.  Carlyle  saw  clearly,  and  with 
the    vision    of  a  prophet,    that,   given  a 
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materialistic  creed  having  external  pos- 
session as  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at, 
the  "liberty"  of  early  Liberalism,  having 
dissolved  the  ancient  social  landmarks, 
must  and  would  degenerate  into  a  mere 
belief  in  laissez-faire,  a  mere  stand  in 
behalf  of  the  right  of  the  strong  and 
cunning  who  have  acquired  possessions 
to  hold  on  to  those  possessions  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  organ 
of  reason,  viz.,  the  State.  And  to-day, 
if  you  go  to  England  or  to  any  other 
country,  you  find  that  this  belief  in  the 
right  to  accumulate  is  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  Conservatism,  —  a  Conservatism 
which  has  adopted  the  creed,  if  not  the 
garb,  of  early  Liberalism. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  social  theory 
in  England  when  Carlyle  began  to  write. 
It  found  its  support  in  the  Whig  school. 
YVhiggism  was  admirably  defined  by  Car- 
lyle as  "  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  money  to  keep  down  those  who 
have  none."  A  Whig  may  be  defined  as 
a  "  superior  person,"  outwardly  respecta- 
ble and  very  self-righteous.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  that  the  devil  was  the  first  Whig, 
because  he  broke  up  celestial  order  by  his 
rampant  individualism ;  not  the  sooty 
creature  with  hoof  and  horns,  but  the  well- 
connected,  fine  gentleman,  the  Meph- 
istopheles  of  Goethe's  "Faust."  I  am 
afraid  there  will  always  be  Whigs  as 
long  as  the  world  lasts ;  but  happily 
they  can  never  be  in  a  numerical  ma- 
jority, for  there  is  not  sufficient  re- 
spectability and  self-righteousness  to  go 
round.  If  you  look  at  actual  Whig 
legislation,  you  will  see  that  Carlyle's  defi- 
nition of  Whiggery  was  not  far  wrong. 
The  Whigs  exploited  the  great  movement 
for  Parliamentary  reform  for  their  own 
narrow  interests,  creating  a  suffrage  ex- 
clusively middle  class,  from  which  the 
working  classes  who  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  fight  were  com- 
pletely excluded.  They  abolished  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
made  it  worth  the  while  of  the  West 
Indian  planters  by  voting  them  ^20,- 
000,000  as  compensation.  They  justly 
earned  from  Daniel  O'Connell  the 
epithet  of  "  base,  bloody,  and  brutal 
Whigs,"  by  ignoring  all  their  Irish 
pledges    and    passing    one  of   the   worst 


Coercion  Acts  on  record.  They  resisted 
factory  and  mine  legislation,  though  they 
knew  that  the  workers  were  perishing,  as 
a  government  official  declared,  "  like 
rotten  sheep."  They  filled  every  post 
in  the  government,  every  place  in  the 
Anglican  episcopate,  with  their  own 
creatures.  In  short,  accumulation  was 
their  object. 

Take  next  the  religious  idea  of  the 
time.  That  was  also  intensely  individ- 
ualistic, —  the  saving  of  the  individual 
soul  in  another  world  from  a  terrible  fate 
supposed  to  be  impending  there.  We 
must  always  speak  with  perfect  respect 
of  any  genuine  belief;  and  no  doubt  the 
evangelical  movement  in  the  last  century 
was  quite  genuine.  But  it  contained  within 
itself  the  germs  of  a  miserable  caricature 
of  religion,  which  met  with  the  merciless 
satire  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Of 
course  Dickens  himself  was  given  to 
gross  caricature ;  but  his  Stigginses  and 
Chadbands  and  Murdstones  had  some 
real  resemblance  to  actual  characters. 
The  movement,  when  denuded  of  its  very 
best  qualities,  was  characterized  by  these 
grave  defects  :  it  sanctioned  other  world- 
liness,  so  that  its  votaries  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  and  their  minds  engaged  on  a 
hypothetical  future  world,  while  neglect- 
ing the  actual  life  and  the  individual  and 
social  duties  around  them. 

In  the  next  place,  the  movement  was 
hard  and  literal,  absolutely  destitute  of 
imagination.  Heaven  was  presented  to 
the  youthful  mind  as  a  sort  of  immense 
English  Dissenting  chapel,  where  hymns 
and  prayers  were  going  on  all  the  time. 
By  its  fixing  the  mind  on  heaven  and 
hell  as  places  to  which  believers  would 
go  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wicked  and 
unbelieving  on  the  other,  the  social  idea 
of  creating  heaven  and  quenching  the  fires 
of  hell  here  and  now  on  this  actual  earth 
was  completely  lost  sight  of.  Words- 
worth, in  a  great  poem,  declares  that  on 
this  actual  earth,  which  is  the  earth  of  all  of 
us,  "  we  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all "  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  build  up  in  our  own  lives 
and  in  the  society  around  us  here  and 
now  any  divine  order,  we  need  not  sup- 
pose we  can  substitute  for  that  any  fancied 
heaven  beyond  our  mortal  sphere.  The 
whole  fact  of  the  world,  as  Emerson  de- 
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clared,  is  here.  With  theological  disputes 
as  such  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  I  aver 
that  any  dogma  which  has  the  effect  of 
leading  us  to  forget  present  social  duties 
and  the  social  idea  is  anti-human  and 
absolutely  immoral.  The  result  of  this 
dogma  was  that  churches  and  chapels 
were  erected  on  the  bones  of  the  working 
masses,  that  a  man  might  be  a  pillar  of 
the  church  and  at  the  same  time  a  cruel 
taskmaster,  an  infamous  sweater,  a  tyrant 
towards  his  children,  an  enemy  of  the 
poor. 


And  in  the  third  piace,  when  the  move- 
ment was  at  all  softened,  it  degenerated 
into  an  unmanly,  namby-pamby  senti- 
mentalism,  which  took  a  strong  hold  of 
English    women.  The     founder    and 

apostles  of  Christianity  were  conceived 
as  weak,  hysterical,  palefaced  persons 
with  white  cravats,  weak  spines,  and  still 
weaker  heads. 

This  was  largely  the  kind  of  religious 
idea  which  Carlyle  found  in  England 
when  he  began  his  great  career.  If  re- 
ligion were  a  thing  by  itself,  it  would  not 
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be  proper  to  refer  to  these  phases  of 
religious  life.  But  as  religion  acts  with 
unerring  force  on  society,  as  what  you  do 
is  determined  by  what  you  believe,  as 
men  are  not  built,  like  great  modern 
steamers,  in  separate  water-tight  compart- 
ments, it  follows  that  these  phases  of  re- 
ligion acted  on  English  social  life,  and 
that  Carlyle  found  them  so  acting.  Their 
general  effect  was  to  draw  away  men's 
attention  from  social  duty  to  introspection 
and  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  is 
secular  and  what  is  sacred,  which  leads 
straight  to  individualism  alike  in  religion 
and  in  the  state. 

I  turn  from  the  religious  to  the  artis- 
tic feeling  of  the  time.  By  art  I  do  not 
understand  the  product  of  individual 
genius,  but  the  general  artistic  sense  as 
diffused  through  the  nation.  When  Carlyle 
settled  down  at  Chelsea,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  England  had  indeed  in  Turner  a 
painter  of  great  genius ;  but  as  a  nation 
she  had  no  art.  The  most  sordid  and 
vulgar  ugliness  prevailed  everywhere.  If 
any  particularly  grand  edifice  was  to  be 
reared,  it  would  be  a  sham  stucco  classic 
temple  with  the  most  hideous  abortions 
in  the  shape  of  Doric  and  Corinthian 
porticos.  The  usual  edifice  was  of  what 
William  Morris  calls  the  "square  box" 
order  of  architecture,  where  the  house, 
town  hall,  or  chapel  was  made  to  look 
like  a  travelling  trunk.  No  wonder 
people  believed  in  a  dreadful  place  of 
torment;  for  it  really  is  the  only  fitting 
receptacle  for  those  who  could  defile  the 
earth  with  these  abominable  structures. 

But  it  was  especially  in  the  economic 
sphere  that  the  spirit  of  the  time  was 
most  fully  marked.  The  "  cash  nexus," 
as  Carlyle  put  it,  was  the  one  bond  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  was  the  era  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  "  Smithianismus," 
to  use  the  German  phrase  for  the  so-called 
orthodox  English  theory  of  political 
economy,  —  a  phrase  which,  let  me  say, 
does  Adam  Smith  great  wrong,  for  his 
wide  and  comprehensive  mind  cannot 
properly  be  held  accountable  for  the 
dreary  drivel  of  later  and  smaller  men 
who,  as  Kuskin  said,  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  contemptible  science  they  pro- 
fessed to  teach.  "  Manchesterism  "  is  a  bet- 
ter phrase,  for  the  great  group  of  industries 


of  which    Manchester    is    the    emporium 
were    built  up   on  the  laissez-faire,  buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear,  "devil-take-the-hind- 
most"  doctrine,  when  Lancashire  capital- 
ists made  their  two  hundred,  and  in  some 
cases  even  two  thousand  per  cent  by  the 
torture,  plunder,  and  even  murder  of  the 
working  classes,  —  as   testified  to  by  the 
official  publications  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    The  essence  of  "  Manchesterism  " 
is  its  theory  that  labor  is  merely  a  "  com- 
modity," from  which  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  is  to  be  bought  cheap,  like    any 
other    commodity.      A    laborer,   on    this 
theory,  is  not  a  human  being,  but  a  mere 
embodiment  of  labor-force,  like  a  steam 
engine.     He    must   be    kept  going  with 
food  just   as  you    keep    a  steam  engine 
going   by  fuel,   but  that  is    all.     Conse- 
quently   his    wages    tend    always,    when 
unchecked   by  law  or  by  labor  combina- 
tion, to  that  level  of  subsistence  on  which 
life   can   manage  to  sustain  itself.     The 
Ricardian  doctrine  of  wages  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  translation   into  terms  of  theo- 
retic statement  of  the  actual  condition  of 
English  labor  under  capitalism  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the    present  century.     Labor 
combination  was  illegal  in  England  until 
1824,  ten  years  before   Carlyle  came  to 
London,  and  there  was  no  effective  fac- 
tory or  mining  legislation  until  some  years 
later.     It  was  assumed  that  everyone  was 
"  free  "  to  make  a  contract,  and  that  if  a 
workman  did   not  care    for  a    particular 
piece    of  work   he  could    go    elsewhere. 
Because  there    was  no  formal  slavery,  it 
was  assumed    that  there  was  substantial 
liberty ;  liberty  being  defined  as  "  leaving 
alone."      In    short,    the    economic    situ- 
ation was   the   most   absolute   and  hollow 
mockery  and  hypocrisy  ever  known.     The 
barest    economic    statement    respecting 
labor  will,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Senior  and  McCulloch,  the  most  com- 
plete and  scientific  statement  in  Ricardo ; 
the  political  expression  of  the  theory  in 
the    English  Poor  Law  of  1834,  and  in 
the  extremer  utterances  of  Peel,  Cobden, 
Bright,    and    the    rest    of   the    now   dis- 
credited and  decrepit  Manchester  school. 
Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  thought  and  action  in  Eng- 
land when  Carlyle  began  his  career,  let  us 
see  what  was  in  the  main  the  kind  of  gospel 
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John   Ruskin. 


which  he  preached  to  the  country,  and  how 
his  disciple,  John  Ruskin,  has  developed 
and  added  to  that  general  doctrine.  We 
shall  see  just  what  Carlyle's  influence  has 
been  on  the  development  of  the  solution 
of  the  social  problem,  what  he  has  done, 
and  what  failed  to  do,  where  he  has  been 
strong  and  weak,  right  and  wrong.  And, 
in  the  main,  let  me  say  at  once  that 
Carlyle's  influence  has  been  mighty  ;  that, 
after  looking  carefully  round,  I  cannot 
find  any  other  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  our    century   with    such    penetrating 


insight  as  his.  At  the  time  when  the- 
old-fashioned  philistine  Liberalism  was 
shouting  itself  hoarse  with  its  exulting 
paeans  over  laissez-faire,  free  trade,  pro- 
gress of  the  species,  liberty,  do-nothing 
governments,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old 
banal  imposture,  Carlvle  proclaimed  the 
necessity  for  solidarity,  the  rights  of  the 
state,  the  mockery  of  formal  liberty  to 
men  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  the  futility 
of  "leaving  alone,"  the  imbecility  of  sup- 
posing that  Benthamism  was  powerful  lor 
anything  else   than  as  a  mere  solvent  ot  a 
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wornout  social  order.  Sixty  years  ago 
this  was  laughed  at ;  to-day  Herr  Schultze- 
Gaevernitz  in  his  brilliant  work,  now  be- 
ing translated  into  English,  "  On  Social 
Peace,''  tells  us  that  Carlyle  is  the  real 
author  of  the  modern  progressive  move- 
ment in  England,  —  a  statement  which, 
with  due  limitations,  is  unquestionably 
true.  While  Carlyle's  ideas  run  all 
through  his  wri tings,  "  Sartor  Resartus  " 
and  "  Past  and  Present  "  contain  the  es- 
sence of  his  social  gospel.  In  "  Sartor 
Resartus  "  he  pictures  a  world  dismantled, 
State  and  Church  fallen  into  imbecility. 
Yet  clothes  there  must  be.  We  can  no 
more  allow  human  beings  to  walk  about  the 
streets  in  the  airy  costume  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  than  we  can  permit  the  corporate 
life  of  the  people  to  go  untended,  unregu- 
lated, unadorned.  The  speculative  Radi- 
calism of  the  French  Revolution  had  torn 
the  old  clothes  to  tatters,  but  had  furnished 
no  new  ones  ;  and  there  were  even  people 
going  about  rejoicing  in  this  fact  and 
trying  to  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  clothes,  by  which  Carlyle  meant 
rules  and  ordinances  and  social  customs, 
were  useless  and  mischievous  superflui- 
ties. But  so  long  as  private  property  in 
the  instrument  of  production  existed, 
there  was  one  relation  which  must  bind 
men,  and  that  was  the  cash  nexus.  The 
men  without  land  and  property,  com- 
prising the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
must  work  for  the  men  with  land  and 
property ;  and  if  there  was  no  general 
reason,  no  social  ordinance  regulating 
the  relations  of  the  two  classes,  the  re- 
lationship must  come  down  to  the  bare 
cash  nexus.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a 
roseate  democracy  with  free  and  happy 
men  and  women,  none  owing  allegiance 
to  any  master  (which  was  the  crude 
dream  of  superficial  early  reformers), 
Carlyle  saw  as  in  prophet  vision  a 
government  of  the  rich  by  the  rich  for 
the  rich ;  society  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  with  money  and  those 
without,  and  the  latter,  be  they  never  so 
free  in  mere  theory,  being  the  slaves  of  the 
former ;  a  society  dominated  by  vulgar, 
sordid  aims,  with  the  accumulation  of 
money  as  its  chief  ideal,  with  the  frantic, 
eager  rush  of  competition  becoming 
keener    and    more   unscrupulous    as    ac- 


cumulation becomes  more  and  more 
difficult;  people  shirking  work  and  try- 
ing to  become  rich  by  smart  trickery,  by 
lucky  plunges ;  a  heated,  feverish  anx- 
iety pervading  the  whole  social  body 
excepting  the  unfortunate  "  dead  beats" 
and  a  few  unsuccessful,  quiet  people,  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  honesty. 
Remember,  when  you  read  Carlyle's  fer- 
vid denunciation  of  democracy,  that  this 
is  what  he  means  by  it ;  this  is  what  he 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  as  the  outcome  of 
democracy  as  it  was  understood  early 
in   the  century. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  was  he 
not  in  the  main  right?  We  accept 
democracy  (I  at  least  accept  it)  as  a 
kind  of  inevitable  fact  in  nature,  just  as 
I  accept  a  cyclone  or  a  thunder-storm. 
But  are  we  satisfied  with  it  as  we  see 
it  to-day?  Has  it  performed  what  it 
promised  ?  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  its 
performing  what  it  promised,  so  long  as  it 
remains  on  the  old  lines  of  laissez-faire 
individualistic  commercialism? 

Cast  a  glance  at  the  world  to-day, 
looking  at  things  as  they  really  are.  We 
will  go  first  to  the  cradle  of  the  modern 
democratic  movement,  to  France,  that 
being  the  country  where  the  democratic 
ideals  were  consciously  formulated  and 
inspired  by  a  really  great  school  of 
writers,  who  have  influenced  the  world  to 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  writers 
since  the  birth  of  Christianity.  As  I  do 
not  want  to  paint  the  picture  in  too 
black  colors,  let  me  say  that  I  am  heartily 
glad  that  the  Republic  has  replaced  Em- 
pire and  Monarchy  in  France,  and  that 
I  am  convinced  it  has  already  done  good 
work.  But  what  a  picture  !  Every  pub- 
lic man  who  has  come  up  in  France 
since  the  Republic,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  stands  to-day  hopelessly  dis- 
credited. The  debt  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 
The  people  have  been  swindled  out 
of  $200,000,000  by  the  Panama  cap- 
italists. The  working  classes  toil  all 
day  long  for  little  more  than  a  bare  sus- 
tenance ;  great  strikes  have  resulted  in 
the  shedding  of  human  blood,  and  the 
workmen  hate  their  own  employers  far 
more  than  they  hate  the  German  work- 
men over  the  Rhine.    The  whole  country 
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is  an  armed  camp,  —  the  French  army 
now,  by  the  German  Emperor's  confes- 
sion, being  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
capable  of  putting  5,000,000  men  into 
the  field,  with  armaments  so  dangerous 
that  scarce  any  man  dare  meddle  with 
them.  The  French  navy,  designed 
chiefly  against  England,  is  almost  as 
powerful  on  the  sea.  .  French  expendi- 
ture is  so  heavy  that  it  now  amounts  to 
nearly  $15  a  head  on  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  France.  And  while  we 
may  hesitate  to  accept  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Zola  as  being  absolutely  true 
to  life,  we  all  know,  and  French  people 
admit,  that  they  contain  a  '  solid  sub- 
stratum of  fact. 

Turn  from  France  to  Great  Britain,  the 
other  great  democratic  country  in  Europe. 
Here  there  are  certain  advantages  as 
compared  with  France.  There  is  no 
great  army  to  maintain,  for  England's 
military  days  are  over,  and  her  army 
would  be  a  mere  speck  by  the  side  of 
the  hosts  of  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many. Her  skilled  workpeople,  too,  are 
less  heavily  taxed,  live  better,  and  work 
shorter  hours.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  serious  relative  disadvan- 
tages." For  while  France  can  feed  her- 
self, the  bulk  of  her  people  being  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  England  cannot.  One 
week's  blockade  of  the  British  ports 
would  mean,  not  suffering,  but  absolute 
starvation  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
There  is  misery  in  Paris,  as  in  every 
great  city,  but  nothing  like  the  misery 
there  is  in  London.  The  squalor,  pov- 
erty, and  crime  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Sheffield,  surpass  anything  that 
France  can  show  outside  of  one  or  two 
bad  quarters.  In  London  thirty  per  cent 
are  below  the  poverty  line ;  in  Glasgow 
twenty  thousand  families  live  in  single 
rooms.  The  French  population,  too,  is 
better  distributed  than  the  English, 
where  extreme  concentration  has  been 
going  on  for  half  a  century.  England, 
too,  is  far  more  affected  by  the  constant 
and  increasing  dislocations  in  the  world 
market  than  is  France,  and  she  has  thus 
an  immensely  greater  number  of  unem- 
ployed, who  are  endangering  the  whole 
social  fabric.  But  both  countries  alike 
show  that  the  Individualist  Liberalism  of 


the  last  century,  which  Carlyle  combated, 
has  not  solved  the  problems  it  was    1 
pected    to    solve.     It    may   have    done 
good,  but  it  has  not  provided  any  solu- 
tion for  our  social  problems. 

When  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now, 
I  used  to  hear  it  said  that  our  troubles  in 
Europe  were  due  to  kings  and  queens,  em- 
perors and  generals,  peers  and  bishops 
and  primogeniture,  and  that  over  the 
seas  in  America  and  Australia,  where 
there  were  none  of  these  things,  some- 
thing like  the  millennium  had  arrived, 
though  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to 
whether  New  York  was  really  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Is  it  necessary  to  show 
Americans  that  the  structure  of  their 
society  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  same  phenomena  are 
occurring?  There  are  crowded  cities 
where  the  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  even  greater  than  with  us.  I  know 
that  there  are  persons  calling  themselves 
economists  and  statisticians  who  try  to 
show  that  if  workingmen  in  America  were 
only  thrifty  they  could  buy  up  the  whole 
United  States  with  their  earnings,  but 
I  shall  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  my 
American  readers  by  discussing  such 
nonsense  as  that.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
politics  apart,  the  economic  conditions 
produce  the  same  results  here  that  they 
do  with  us,  —  the  sole  advantage  here 
lying  not  in  political  institutions  at  all, 
but  in  a  margin  of  land, —  a  margin  nar- 
rowing every  day.  American  society  is 
divided  into  rich  and  poor,  owners  and 
non-owners,  just  like  ours ;  only  the 
middle  class  is  much  larger  and  more 
intelligent.  The  fact  of  America  being  a 
republic  has  had  no  effect  whatever  on  a 
movement  purely  economic.  Australia 
is  even  more  democratic  than  America, 
and  is  very  thinly  populated,  —  only  one 
and  one  half  to  one  square  mile  ;  yet  look 
at  her  condition  to-day ;  the  mass  of  the 
land  alienated  to  great  capitalist  owners 
who  have  encouraged  speculative  gam- 
bling, banks  tottering  to  their  fall,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
without  work,  reduced  to  beggary,  popula- 
tion all  concentrated  in  a  few  cities, 
where  poverty  and  riches  stare  each 
other  in  the  face  with  angry  look  just  as 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
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Now,  bear  in  mind  that  every  condi- 
tion asked  for  by  early  Liberalism  has 
obtained,  in  both  America  and  Australia. 
Manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  elective 
government,  freedom  of  speech  and  pub- 
lication, religious  equality, —  all  the  old 
Liberal  nostrums  have  flourished ;  but 
they  have  not  solved  the  social  problem. 
They  have  been  useful,  they  can  be 
defended,  they  may  all  have  been  worth 
struggling  for  ;  but  they  have  not  solved 
the  social  problem,  and  early  Liberalism 
led  people  to  expect  that  they  would. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  old  Liberalism  is 
dying  out.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  saw 
the  other  day  the  astounding  spectacle  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Germany  almost 
annihilated  at  the  polls,  and  the  Social 
Democratic  party  taking  their  place. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  old  Liberals  one 
by  one  have  left  the  so-called  Liberal 
party  in  England,  because  they  say  it  is 
no  longer  Liberal.  They  are  right ;  it 
has  taken  its  new  politics  from  Socialism, 
not  from  Liberalism.  The  people  are 
disillusioned  with  the  old  Liberalism. 

Now  it  is  the  merit  of  Carlyle,  as  it  is 
of  Ruskin,  and  also  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  they  never  were  illusioned.  But 
Carlyle's  merit  is  greatest,  because  he 
saw  more  than  sixty  years  ago  the  inability 
of  Liberalism  to  provide  any  working 
basis  for  national  life.  I  have  described 
his  powerful  dissection  of  the  philosophy 
of  Liberalism  in  "  Sartor  Resartus."  I 
come  now  to  his  reconstructive  ideas,  as 
expressed  in  "  Past  and  Present."  His 
remedies  for  the  social  evils  he  deplores 
are  fourfold  :  ( i )  emigration  or  migration 
to  fruitful  and  vacant  lands;  (2)  a  right 
conception  of  land  ownership  and 
tenure;  (3)  a  right  conception  of  the 
duties  of  "  captains  of  industry  "  ;  (4)  na- 
tional education. 

Carlyle's  first  remedy  was  immediately 
tried,  and  has  been  in  process  ever  since. 
We  may  date  the  period  of  emigration  to 
America  from  the  British  Islands  from 
the  Irish  famine,  and  from  Germany  from 
the  collapse  of  the  1848  movement. 
Russian,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian  emi- 
gration was  later.  But,  roughly  speaking, 
emigration  is  no  longer  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  have  restricted  immigra- 


tion by  law;  and  Mr.  Pearson,  in  his 
remarkable  book  on  "  National  Life  and 
Character,"  has  proved,  conclusively  as 
I  believe,  that  all  the  dreams  about 
colonizing  Africa  with  tens  of  millions  of 
happy  Europeans  are  complete  delusions. 
To-day  we  have  the  startling  fact  of  peo- 
ple actually  coming  back  to  England  in 
hundreds  from  Australia  because  they  can 
get  no  work  to  do.  Still,  though  its  day 
is  past  now,  emigration  was  a  temporary 
palliative  of  a  condition  of  things  which, 
as  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  both  saw,  must 
issue  in  social  revolution.  And  so  far 
we  see  how  Carlyle  anticipated  the  actual 
movement  of  things,  —  which  is  the  one 
sure  sign  and  seal  of  genuine  prophetic 
power. 

Even  more  prophetic  and  true  are 
Carlyle's  views  on  landlordism.  He  ac- 
tually anticipated  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  whole  of  the  present  land  movement 
in  England,  by  declaring  half  a  century 
ago  against  the  private  ownership  of  land, 
that  fruitful  cause  of  human  misery. 
"  Properly  speaking,"  says  Carlyle  in 
"  Past  and  Present,"  "  the  land  belongs  to 
these  two, —  to  the  Almighty  God,  and  to 
all  of  his  children  of  men  that  have  ever 
worked  well  on  it,  or  that  shall  ever  work 
well  on  it.  No  generation  of  man  can  or 
could,  with  never  such  solemnity  and 
effort,  sell  land  on  any  other  principle ; 
it  is  not  the  property  of  any  generation, 
we  say,  but  that  of  all  the  past  genera- 
tions that  have  worked  on  it,  and  of  all 
the  future  ones  that  shall  work  on  it." 
And  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  tells  us 
that,  in  conversation  with  him,  Carlyle 
had  expressed  distinct  belief  in  national- 
ization of  the  land.  British  game-pre- 
serving landlordism  and  Congressional 
land  grants  to  Pacific  railroad  com- 
panies will  alike  fall  before  the  applica- 
tion of  Carlyle's  plain  ethical  principle. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  England 
and  Germany  the  whole  of  the  "  free 
trade  in  land "  and  "  peasant  proprie- 
tary" dogmas  of  half  a  century  ago  have 
been  superseded  among  the  reformers 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  land  belongs 
to  the  community  and  not  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  that  to  the  community  its 
economic  rent  must  go.  It  is  the  Eng- 
lish Tories  who  are  now  trying  to  buttress 
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up   the   old   rotten    fabric  of  individual 
ownership. 

In  the  third  place,  Carlyle,  believing 
in  the  need  of  an  aristocracy,  held  that 
the  modern  aristocracy  should  be  con- 
stituted out  of  "  captains  of  industry," 
out  of  the  able  men  at  the  head  of  great 
industrial  enterprises.  "  Captains  of  in- 
dustry," said  he,  "  are  the  true  fighters, 
henceforth  recognizable  as  the  only  true 
ones :  fighters  against  chaos,  necessity, 
and  the  devils  and  Jotuns ;  and  lead  on 
mankind  in  that  great,  and  alone  true 
and  universal  warfare ;  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fighting  for  them,  and  all 
heaven  and  all  earth  saying  audibly,  Well 
done!" 

This  is  an  even  more  remarkable  sign 
of  insight,  up  to  a  certain  point.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  up  to  a  short  time 
ago,  the  most  powerful  minds  of  the  time 
have  gone  into  great  industrial  enter- 
prises. Americans  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  British  House  of  Lords  as  a 
feudal  institution.  In  form  it  is  ;  but  in 
substance  it  has  been  largely,  if  not  mainly 
recruited  from  the  "  captains  of  industry  " 
and  the  great  financiers,  and  it  is  very 
little  more  feudal  or,  from  a  democratic 
point  of  view,  objectionable  than  the 
United  States  Senate  to-day.  Many  of 
the  great  bankers  of  London  and  heads 
of  vast  industrial  establishments  have 
been  ennobled  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  organ- 
izers of  the  great  industrial  concerns  of 
America  or  Great  Britain  have  been 
among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
time,  whatever  we  may  think  about  the 
character  of  some  of  them.  Carlyle  de- 
sired these  men,  whom  he  saw  revealed 
as  the  real  rulers  of  the  modern  world,  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  benevolent  and  intelligent 
despots,  paying  their  men  well  and  treat- 
ing them  well,  cultivating  human  relation- 
ship with  them,  developing  an  e split  de 
corps  and  a  feeling  of  common  co-opera- 
tion in  a  great  joint  undertaking.  Profit 
sharing  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  mentioned 
in  "Past  and  Present,"  its  author  asking 
whether  "your  master- worker  may  not 
find  it  possible  and  needful  to  grant  his 
workers  permanent  interest  in  his  enter- 
prise and  theirs?"  Carlyle  had  in  his 
mind   such  employers   as   Leclaire   and 


Godin  in  France,  the  Thomsons  in  Hud 
dersfield,  England,  and  many  other  i  api 

talists  in  both  continents.  His  thought 
divined  and  anticipated  their  action  j  and 
here  again  Carlyle  proved  himself  to  In-  a 
true  social  prophet  —  up  to  a  point. 
Why  will  not  his  system  of  "captains  of 
industry"  prove  to  be  any  permanent 
solution  of  the  social  problem  any  mor< 
than  emigration?  For  several  reason^. 
First,  the  "captain  of  industry  "  does  not 
transmit  his  genius  or  power  or  character 
along  with  his  business.  The  original 
founders  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  indus- 
try were  remarkable  men  ;  but  what  are 
their  grandsons  to-day?  The  grand- 
father worked  all  day  long  and  knew 
every  detail  of  the  business ;  the  grand- 
son has  his  salaried  manager  directing 
the  business,  while  he  himself  plays 
poker  in  a  London  club,  or  rouge-et-noir 
at  Monte  Carlo.  The  modern  capitalist 
is  not  an  organizer  of  industry,  but  a 
receiver  of  dividends,  quite  as  idle  a  per- 
son as  the  dilettante  landowner  whom 
Carlyle  condemns.  The  modern  capital- 
ist need  not  live  within  ten  thousand 
miles  of  his  business ;  he  can  buy  his 
management  and  his  little  army  of 
experts  just  as  he  buys  his  labor.  And 
as  technical  colleges  increase  and  more 
and  more  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
highest  industrial  processes,  the  reward 
of  the  manager  and  expert  will  tend  to 
become  lower  and  lower. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  the  "  captain  of 
industry "  theory  as  held  by  Carlyle  will 
not  work  because  it  does  everything  for 
the  worker  and  nothing  by  the  worker  ;  it 
is  open  to  the  objection  against  kings 
and  aristocracies,  that,  however  admira- 
ble they  may  be,  they  do  not  develop 
the  intelligence  of  the 'people.  But  this 
is  a  part  of  the  larger  indictment  against 
both  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  on  which  I 
shall  speak  presently. 

Carlyle's  fourth  remedy  lay  in  national 
education ;  and  here,  again,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  true  prophet.  National 
education  is  a  commonplace  now,  every 
civilized  nation,  or  nearly  so,  having  its 
public  state  schools.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  in  England,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Carlyle  was  as  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  British  public 
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education  was  not  introduced  until  twenty- 
seven  years  after. 

In  what  respect  is  education  a  remedy 
for  the  great  social  disease?  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  on  this 
point.  In  a  community  of  a  hundred 
people,  where  only  one  was  educated, 
that  one  would  be  at  a  great  advantage 
compared  with  the  other  ninety-nine. 
But  he  would  have  less  power  if  ten  were 
educated,  still  less  if  twenty  were  ;  and  if 
all  were  educated,  he  would  have  no 
advantage  at  all,  so  far  as  that  source  of 
power  is  concerned.  Education  will 
never  of  itself  make  the  toiling  masses 
one  whit  better  off.  Germany  is  ten 
times  better  educated  than  England,  and 
yet  English  wages  are  far  higher  than 
those  of  Germany;  and  some  of  the 
richest  men  of  our  time,  like  the  elder 
Brassey  and  some  American  millionnaires 
whose  names  will  occur  to  all,  had  no 
education  at  all  in  the  technical  sense ; 
and  the  nation  which  produced  that 
greatest  of  modern  statesmen,  President 
Lincoln,  should  know  that  in  the  large 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  the  vast  sweep  of 
national  movements,  character  and  native 
wit  tell  far  more  than  any  amount  of  mere 
culture.  No ;  education  does  not  of 
itself  make  people  better  off;  what  it 
does  is  to  raise  healthy  discontent,  and  so 
pave  the  way  for  those  changes  without 
which  either  chaos  or  stagnation  would 
ensue.  So  long  as  England  contained  a 
mass  of  illiterate  peasants,  laborers,  and 
mechanics,  no  general  forward  movement 
was  possible.  Now,  after  twenty-three 
years  of  Board  schools,  a  great  labor  party 
is  slowly  forming.  In  Germany  public 
education  has  produced  two  millions  of 
Socialist  voters,  and  has  threatened  the 
entire  existing  German  imperial  fabric ; 
and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  in  both 
England  and  Germany  this  powerful 
weapon  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
workers  by  their  own  masters.  The  great 
function  of  popular  education,  therefore, 
is  to  stimulate  discontent  and  to  give  it 
an  intelligent  purpose  and  direction. 
And  I  am  with  Carlyle  so  far  in  think- 
ing that  "captains  of  industry"  and 
aristocracies  generally  are  useful  and 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  people  are  not 
educated. 


Such,  then,  were  the  four  chief  reme- 
dies for  social  ills  propounded  by  Carlyle 
in  "  Past  and  Present."  But  no  statement 
of  his  remedies  would  be  even  approxi- 
mately complete  without  a  consideration 
of  his  views  on  the  thing  called  represent- 
ative government.  This,  as  you  know, 
Carlyle  held  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ; 
and  nowhere  is  his  sarcasm  more  intense 
and  biting  than  in  his  flings  at  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  and  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  What  are  we  to  say 
of  this  aspect  of  Carlyle's  teaching,  now 
that  half  a  century  has  elapsed?  I  for 
one  say,  after  knowing  much  of  the  "  in- 
side track,"  as  well  as  the  exterior  and 
patent  results  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  world,  that  Carlyle  was  in  the  main 
right.  It  is  said  that  Carlyle's  political 
pessimism  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
failure  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  to  do 
what  was  expected  from  it.  But  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  failure  in  1843,  what  word 
can  we  find  to  express  the  utter  break- 
down of  legislative  bodies  at  the  present 
time?  A  greater  farce  than  the  British 
Parliament  now  presents  to  the  world,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  It  is  an 
elaborate  contrivance  for  preventing  any- 
thing whatever  from  being  done.  I  know 
personally  good  men  there  who  have 
assured  me  that  they  went  in,  meaning  to 
benefit  the  people,  but  they  found  it  use- 
less and  hopeless.  Some  miserable  two- 
penny-halfpenny incident  causes  hours 
of  debate,  —  precious  time  wasted  in 
despicable  wrangles,  —  while  millions  are 
voted  away  in  a  few  minutes  without  any 
discussion  whatsoever ;  hours  on  hours  of 
windbag  verbiage  without  a  single  lumi- 
nous idea  ;  honorable  members,  supposed 
to  be  transacting  the  country's  business, 
lounging  about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  telling  and  listening  to  dirty  sto- 
ries in  the  smoking-room,  strolling  with 
ladies  up  and  down  the  terrace,  or  drink- 
ing at  the  bar.  This  is  what  you  may  see 
any  day  in  the  session.  You  ask  why 
such  a  state  of  things  goes  on,  and  they 
tell  you  that  nothing  can  be  done.  The 
various  parties  all  bring  charges  of  ob- 
struction against  each  other;  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  the  system  which  is  at 
fault.  Go  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  the  place  is  frequently  a 
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bear-garden,  with  one  honorable  deputy's 
fist  in  close  proximity  to  another  honor- 
able deputy's  nose.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  groups  and  parties,  and  in  a  moment  a 
new  combination  may  be  formed  and  the 
cabinet  turned  out  of  office.  Nearly 
every  deputy  has  his  axe  to  grind,  and 
while  he  is  busy  in  that  operation  no 
grist  comes  to  the  public  mill.  There  is 
not  such  verbiage  and  humbug  as  in  the 
British  Parliament,  but  there  is  more  cor- 
ruption. When  you  go  to  the  other  Con- 
tinental parliaments,  you  find  more  or  less 
the  same  state  of  things,  though  the  evil 
results  there  are  corrected  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  goes  oh  just  the 
same  whether  it  has  a  parliamentary 
majority  or  not.  As  for  your  own  Amer- 
ican legislative  bodies,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  are  not  a  strik- 
ing success.  Nothing  I  could  say  of  them 
would  be  one-tenth  part  so  severe  as  the 
condemnation  of  them  I  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Americans  themselves.  In 
Canada  the  whole  parliamentary  system 
is  utterly  corrupt  and  inefficient ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, if  not  so  corrupt,  it  is  shifting,  and 
on  the  whole  contemptible. 

Here  is  what  Carlyle  wrote  in  "  Past 
and  Present "  :  "  What  is  it  to  the  ragged 
grimy  freeman  of  a  ten-pound  franchise 
borough,  whether  Aristides  Rigmarole, 
£sq.,  of  the  Destructive,  or  the  Hon. 
Alcides  Dolittle  of  the  Conservative 
party  be  sent  to  Parliament;  much 
more,  whether  the  two-thousandth  part 
of  them  be  sent,  for  that  is  the  amount 
of  his  faculty  in  it?  Destructive  or 
Conservative,  what  will  either  of  them 
destroy  or  conserve,  of  vital  moment 
to  this  freeman?  Has  he  found  either 
of  them  care,  at  bottom,  a  sixpence  for 
him  or  his  interests,  or  those  of  his  class 
or  of  his  cause,  or  of  any  class  or  cause 
that  is  of  much  value  to  God  or  to 
man?" 

Half  a  century  has  gone  and  it  mat- 
ters even  less  to  the  grimy  toiler  than 
when  Carlyle  wrote.  We  have  no  longer 
parties  in  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  sense, 
divided  by  the  gulf  of  distinct  princi- 
ples, but  factions  clamoring  for  office 
and  willing  to  make  any  promises  to 
enable  them  to  get  there.  You  know 
Lowell's  lines :  — 


"  Ef  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 
You're  head  with  ile  I'll  kind  o'nint 
By  getting  you  inside  the  lighthouse 
Close  by  the  end  of  Jaalam  p'int." 

Corruption,  inefficiency,  and  a  general 
sense  of  unreality,  of  mere  play-acting, 
—  these  are  the  undeniable  characteris 
tics  of  representative  government  as  we 
know  it.  There  are  some  excellent  peo- 
ple in  America  who  show  a  touching  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  getting  "good 
men"  elected  to  office,  who  shall  put 
things  straight.  I  have  watched  for  years 
the  efforts  to  get  good  men  elected  in 
the  municipal  contests  in  New  York,  but 
the  result  is  a  long  record  of  failure. 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  a  very 
amusing  account,  in  one  of  his  essays,  of 
the  way  in  which  a  good  man  who 
actually  did  get  elected  found  himself  in 
a  short  time  supporting  some  of  the 
greatest  rascals  in  the  city,  sliding  gradu- 
ally into  it  before  he  knew  where  he  was. 
Besides,  look  at  the  test  of  party  allegi- 
ance which  confronts  the  good  man  when 
he  is  called  on  to  decide  between  party 
and  conscience. 

The  good  man,  if  elected,  can,  it  is 
true,  utter  his  protest  and  deliver  his 
soul ;  but  that  is  all  he  can  do,  —  the 
party  system  is  too  strong  for  him.  The 
party  representative  system  is  a  prod- 
uct of  English  middle-class  rule ;  it 
attained  its  zenith  in  the  days  of  Whig 
ascendency.  The  assumption  about  it 
was  that  two  parties  and  only  two  were 
opposed  to  one  another.  This  condition 
no  longer  obtains  anywhere  ;  and  in  Eng- 
land itself,  the  home  of  the  system,  it 
is  declining,  visibly  falling  into  chaos,  and 
justifying  much  of  the  fierce  and  trench- 
ant criticism  Carlyle  directed  against  it 
half  a  century  ago.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
reformed  or  superseded  ?  you  ask.  The 
answer  to  this  brings  one  to  my  con- 
sideration, already  hinted  at,  of  the  weak 
side  of  Carlyle's  social  teaching. 

Why  was  Carlyle  anti-democratic? 
Why  was  his  politics  absolutely  vitiated 
for  us  who  are  born,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  into  inevitable  democracy?  Why, 
along  with  such  colossal  strength  and  vivid 
insight,  was  there  such  terrible  weakness  ? 
I  cannot  do  better  than  answer  this  in 
the  language  of  Mazzini,  whose  searching 
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criticism  of  Carlyle  is  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  the  thought  of  our  time  : — 

"  There  is  but  one  defect  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, in  my  opinion,  but  that  one  is  vital. 
I  refer  to  his  view  of  the  collective  intelli- 
gence of  our  times.  .  .  .  Mr.  Carlyle  com- 
prehends only  the  individual ;  the  true 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
escapes  him.  He  sympathizes  with  all 
men,  but  it  is  with  the  separate  life  of 
each,  and  not  with  their  collective  life. .  .  . 
He  seems  to  regard  the  human  race 
rather  as  an  aggregate  of  similar  indi- 
viduals, distinct  powers  in  juxtaposition, 
than  as  an  association  of  laborers,  dis- 
tributed in  groups,  and  impelled  on  dif- 
ferent paths  toward  one  single  object." 

Now,  as  Mazzini  goes  on  to  say,  "  sad- 
ness, unending  sadness,  discordance  be- 
tween the  will  and  the  power,  disenchant- 
ment, discouragement, — such  is  human 
life,  when  looked  at  only  from  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view."  We  know  that 
this  disenchantment  fell  on  Carlyle  and 
led  him  to  look  on  the  great  mass  of 
men  with  scorn.  "  Thirty  millions,  mostly 
fools,"  he  called  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  same  idea  runs  all  through 
his  French  Revolution.  The  individual 
then  being  so  contemptible,  and  no  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  collective  senti- 
ment and  judgment,  it  follows  that  we 
must  resort  to  "saviors  of  society,"  to 
Cromwells,  Frederics,  and  Napoleons. 
For  a  Washington,  who  chose  to  obey 
the  people's  mandate,  Carlyle  feels  utter 
contempt.  He  reminds  one  here  of  a 
flunky  at  Windsor  who  informed  an  Amer- 
ican friend  of  mine,  when  showing  him 
round,  that  in  such  and  such  a  room  the 
Hamerican  Hemperor  had  stayed  when  at 
Windsor.  My  friend,  not  being  aware  that 
the  United  States  had  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  an  Emperor,  asked  whom  he  meant. 
"Oh,  Gen.  Grant,"  was  the  reply:  "of 
course  he  wasn't  hexactly  a  Hemperor, 
but  you'll  'ave  to  come  to  a  Hemperor 
one  day  :  you  can't  get  along  without  a 
Hemperor." 

Roughly  this  was  Carlyle's  view :  you 
must  have  your  strong  man  to  run  the 
government ;  though  how  he  was  to  be 
got  and  kept  in  power,  and  how  another 
was  to  succeed  him,  Carlyle  never  ex- 
plained.       The     followers    of     Auguste 


Comte,  who  take  much  the  same  view, 
have  seriously  proposed  that  the  Republi- 
can Dictator  should  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor as  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Now,  this  idea,  now  that  all  the  old 
superstition  about  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy is  breaking  down  everywhere,  and 
nearly  all  the  European  monarchies  seem 
doomed  to  perish  of  sheer  inanition,  is 
the  sole  alternative  to  democracy.  If 
we  are  to  hold  with  Carlyle  that  repre- 
sentative government  is  on  the  whole  a 
failure,  as  I  certainly  do  hold,  are  we 
necessarily  driven  to  accept  Csesarism, 
as  the  Roman  people  were  after  the  old 
spirit  of  the  Republic  had  died  away? 
From  the  point  of  view  of  getting  re- 
forms swiftly  carried,  as  they  were  carried 
under  Cromwell,  Frederic,  and  Napoleon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Csesarism  is  a 
superb  and  efficient  engine  of  govern- 
ment in  its  earlier  stages  under  a  genius ; 
what  it  is  in  its  later  stages  under  a  man 
who  is  not  a  genius  you  may  gather  from 
the  pages  of  M.  Zola's  La  Debacle. 
But  what  of  the  growth  of  the  people? 
What  of  the  development  of  intelligence  ? 
What  of  that  education  which  only  comes 
of  responsibility,  of  finding  out  for  one's 
self,  by  repeated  efforts  and  failures,  the 
true  way  ?  What  of  the  doctrine  that  he 
who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike 
the  blow?  It  is  the  rights  that  are 
achieved,  not  the  favors  that  are  granted, 
which  really  benefit  men.  And  if  we 
take  the  collective,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
dividualist view  of  man,  we  shall  see 
that  any  step  actually  and  consciously 
taken  by  the  whole  people,  slight  though 
it  may  be,  is  of  immeasurably  greater 
value  than  all  the  reforms  imposed  on 
the  masses  by  a  Trajan  or  an  Antonine. 
Here  it  seems  to  me  is  the  justification, 
and  the  sole  justification,  of  democracy. 

We  must  agree  then  with  Carlyle  in 
his  assaults  on  the  present  parliamentary 
system,  and  we  must  agree  also  that 
democracy  is  inevitable  and  just.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  apparently  con- 
flicting principles?  By  perceiving  that 
they  do  not  conflict,  because  parliament- 
ary government  as  we  know  it  is  middle 
class,  not  democratic,  and  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  unsuited  to 
be    the   political    organ    of    democracy. 
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Democracy  means  the  rule  of  the  people  ; 
it  does  not  mean  the  rule  of  politicians 
any  more  than  of  kings.  "The  never- 
ending  audacity  of  elected  persons,"  to 
use  a  happy  phrase  of  Walt  Whitman's, 
is  now  a  far  greater  menace  to  human 
progress  than  is  the  power  of  any  sov- 
ereign living.  But  we  cannot  go  back 
to  government  by  popular  meeting,  be- 
cause in  great  modern  communities  the 
whole  people  cannot  meet  as  they  met 
in  the  Agora  or  the  Comitia.  True  ;  but 
the  federal  Republic  of  Switzerland  has 
shown  us  a  way  out  in  the  twin  institu- 
tions of  the  Referendum  and  Initiative. 
These  give  the  people  direct  hold  on 
administration,  and  do  away  with  the 
baneful  class  of  politicians.  If  the  people 
are  to  govern  themselves,  these  are  the 
means  by  which  they  can  do  so.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  representative 
government  should  be  abolished,  but 
rather  modified  and  supplemented  by 
the  direct  appeal.  Nor  at  present  should 
the  Referendum  and  Initiative  be  ap- 
plied in  the  European  nations  with  great 
armies,  since  they  would  afford  an  ambi- 
tious man  opportunity  to  rise  to  the 
position  of  dictator  by  the  aid  of  the 
military.  But  England  is  not  greatly  in 
favor  of  any  dictator,  for  she  has  no 
military  power,  and  the  United  States 
is",  I  should  say,  absolutely  free  -from 
such  liability.  In  these  countries  it  is 
time  that  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
these  democratic  methods.  And  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  a  vast  system  of  devolu- 
tion and  decentralization  is  necessary,  so 
that  the  people  in  their  various  localities 
can  "  feel  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine," 
and  carry  through  their  own  public  work 
in  their  own  way.  Along  with  this  thor- 
oughgoing decentralization  will  certainly 
go  a  great  development  of  municipal 
socialism.  These,  I  take  it,  are  the  lines 
of  the  true  progressive  movement  at  the 
present  time,  alike  for  England  and 
America;  and  though  Carlyle  did  not 
directly  aid  this  movement,  yet  by  di- 
recting his  penetrating,  critical  insight  on 
the  institutions  which  we  have,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  newer  and  more 
inspiring  ideas  of  our  age. 

And  now  it  will  occur  to  the  reader  that 
I  have  said  little  about  John  Ruskin.    But 


one  must  remember  that,  so  far  as  I  have 
gone,  the  ideas  of  Carlyle  arc  the  ideas 
of  Ruskin,  the  latter  proclaiming  himself 

the  disciple  of  the  former,  lint  Ruskin 
has  added  to  his  master's  monumental 
work  a  completely  new  gospel  of  art,  a 
subject  on  which  Carlyle  himself  was 
silent,  but  which  is  a  necessary  factor  in 
the  new  sociology  of  our  time,  it  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  since  a  number  of 
dry,  dreary  logic-choppers  and  shallow- 
pated  sophisters  poured  whatever  scorn 
and  ridicule  they  had  at  their  command 
(and  they  hadn't  much)  on  Ruskin's 
"political  economy  of  art."  Now  I  find 
in  the  new  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy  the  most  respectful  reference 
made  to  Ruskin's  views,  which  have  not 
only  led  William  Morris  and  many  of 
the  younger  English  artists  to  Socialism, 
but  which  have  undoubtedly  affected 
economic  thought  among  all  but  the 
straitest  sect  of  Ricardian  pharisees. 
Now  what  were  the  grounds  of  Ruskin's 
quarrel  with  the  economists?  Before 
answering  this,  and  as  giving  an  insight 
into  Ruskin's  ideas,  let  me  point  out  that 
he  differed  from  his  friend  Carlyle  on 
one  matter,  viz.,  on  the  latter's  gospel  of 
work,  which  has  lately  been  reiterated  by 
a  strange  follower,  no  other  than  M. 
Emile  Zola.  Work,  work,  work,  cry 
Carlyle  and  Zola.  There  is  the  true 
remedy  for  man's  maladies,  the  true  in- 
spiration for  his  life.  Now  Ruskin  has 
been  as  untiring  a  worker  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived ;  indeed  the  amount  of 
really  great  work  he  has  produced  is 
surprising.  But  he  believes  also  in  the 
gospel  of  rational  play,  which  the  work- 
ing class  demand  for  shorter  hours  of 
labor  is  emphasizing  the  world  over. 
"What  I  suffer,"  wrote  Ruskin  to  a 
friend,  "  from  the  '  industries '  of  human 
beings,  there's  no  talking  of.  What  a  busy 
place  hell  must  be  !  We  get  the  look  of 
it  every  now  and  then  so  closely  in  our 
activest  places.  What  political  economy 
there,  and  '  devil  take  the  hindmost '  in 
general !  " 

In  mere  work  there  is  no  dignity  ;  with- 
out inherent  usefulness,  beauty,  and  in- 
terest, it  is,  as  Ruskin  said,  brutalizing 
and  degrading.  Do  you  suppose  there 
was  any  dignity  in  those  fearful   tasks  of 
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piling  up  stone  upon  stone  in  those  colos- 
sal tombs  under  the  burning  sun  of  Egypt? 
or  that  there  is  any  dignity  in  stitching 
clothes  in  a  sweater's  den  twelve  hours  a 
day?  No;  dismiss  from  the  mind  the 
dishonest  platitudes  that  have  been  writ- 
ten and  spoken  on  the  dignity  of  mere 
work.  Let  the  work  be  of  human  in- 
terest and  importance,  let  it  be  well 
done,  beautiful,  and  useful  after  its  kind, 
let  it  be  of  constant  interest  to  the 
worker,  and  let  the  intervals  of  work  be 
devoted  to  a  healthy  and  agreeable  leis- 
ure. I  dare  avow  that  not  one  single 
piece  of  satisfactory  work  which  lasts, 
which  bears  on  it  the  ineffaceable  stamp 
of  genius,  has  been  produced  anywhere 
or  at  any  time  except  among  people  who 
had  opportunity  for  leisure.  The  greatest 
curse  in  America,  if  I  may  say  so,  is 
the  perpetual  domination  of  business. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;   late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

The  Greeks  solved  the  problem  by  get- 
ting slaves  to  work  for  them,  while  they 
talked  politics  and  philosophy,  declaimed 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  sat  spell-bound 
at  the  theatre,  under  the  magic  of  the 
"  Prometheus  "  or  the  "  Agamemnon." 
We  must  solve  it  by  distributing  leisure 
and  the  rewards  of  toil  justly  over  the  whole 
of  society,  and  by  giving  the  workers 
interest  in  and  control  over  their  own 
work.  We  are  now  able  better  to  under- 
stand the  ground  of  Ruskin's  criticism  of 
the  economists.  The  English  economists 
set  up  an  imaginary  "  economic  man," 
whose  one  desire  was  to  accumulate  riches. 
To  clear  away  every  obstacle  which  hin- 
dered the  economic  man  from  getting  at 
his  riches  was  the  political  aim  of  the 
school.  Feudalism  was  to  be  got  rid  of 
because  it  set  up  another  standard  than 
that  of  riches,  viz.,  honor.  Religion  was 
whittled  down  into  conventional  morality, 
lest  it  should  confuse  the  economic  man's 
mind  by  transcendental  ideas.  There 
was  to  be  free  trade  in  everything,  no 
government  except  to  protect  accumula- 
tion, and  immensely  increased  produc- 
tion, —  the  greatness  of  the  nation  being 
measured  by  the  exports  and  imports, 
number  of  miles  of  railway,  billions  of 
yards  of  cotton  turned  out,  and  so  forth, 


all  redounding  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
the  economic  man.  But  Ruskin  put  the 
question :  What  is  the  real  value  of  the 
articles  you  are  producing,  not  to  the 
fancied  "  economic  man,"  but  to  the 
actual  man,  the  being  of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after?  What  about 
this  sized  calico,  to  be  palmed  off  on 
some  poor  African  native,  on  penalty  of 
his  being  shot  if  he  refuses  to  trade  with 
you?  What  about  this  cheap  shoddy 
coat,  these  boots  made  of  paper  instead 
of  leather,  this  half-baked  brick  which 
that  hideous  row  of  houses  is  built  of, 
and  which  crumbles  and  chips  away  if 
you  handle  it  with  any  firmness  ?  What 
of  this  abortion  of  a  town  hall,  .or 
that  hideous  chapel?  What  of  this 
abominable  chimney  belching  out  smoke 
and  poisonous  vapors,  and  blasting 
every  green  object  for  a  mile  around? 
What  of  that  cheap  and  nasty  furniture, 
those  vulgar  ornaments  ?  All  these  things 
may  be  riches,  but  assuredly  these  are 
not  wealth ;  for  it  is  not  well  that  any 
man  should  have  them,  and  the  men  who 
made  them  are  not  themselves  morally 
or  aesthetically  well,  —  and  as  they  are 
not  well,  they  are  not  wealthy  men,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  produce  wealth;  for 
true  wealth  is  created  by  men  who  are 
well,  the  outward  beauty  or  work  being 
the  expression  of  the  inner  healthy  mind. 
But  the  "  economic  man,"  though  Wall 
Street  and  Lombard  Street  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  exists,  does  not  represent 
man.  Man  has  other  interests  beside 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Vast  com- 
munities have  flourished  for  centuries  in 
which  the  desire  for  riches  was  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  other  considerations.  The 
Indian  artificer  of  Benares  and  Agra,  the 
metal  worker  in  Nuremberg  or  Antwerp, 
the  skilful  and  delicate  native  artist  of 
Japan,  have  never  troubled  their  heads 
about  bank  stock  or  "corners"  in  any 
necessary  of  life ;  and  yet  somehow  or 
other  their  beautiful  work  is  sought  for 
the  world  over,  while  the  productions  of 
the  "economic  man"  are  being  con- 
signed to  the  old  second-hand  lumber 
shed  or,  better  still,  burnt  in  the  consum- 
ing fire.  And  why  is  this?  Because  the 
true  artist  does  his  work  freely  and  gladly, 
taking  pleasure  in  it  for   its   own   sake ; 
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while  the  "  economic  man  "  is  not  think- 
ing of  making  anything  either  beautiful 
or  useful,  but  something  out  of  which  he 
can  get  a  profit.  He  is  thinking,  in  short, 
of  accumulation ;  and  to  think  of  ac- 
cumulation is  absolutely  fatal  to  art,  i.  e., 
it  is  fatal  to  the  beauty  and  poetry  of 
life.  There  are  capitalists  in  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  England,  who  employ  work- 
men to  turn  out  idols  by  machinery,  idols 
to  be  sent  out  along  with  Bibles  and  gin  to 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  other  parts, 
whom  the  capitalists  want  to  make  money 
out  of.  Conceive  of  this, —  a  sort  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  capitalist  pro- 
duction :  for  very  likely  the  ■  capitalists 
who  make  the  idols  are  also  subscribers 
to  the  Bible  Society,  —  hypocrisy  being 
an  essential  part  of  the  economic  man's 
accoutrement. 

Now  there  are  two  influential  classes 
whom  these  ideas  of  Raskin's  have 
especially  affected,  —  artists  and  religious 
people.  Foremost  among  artists  has 
been  William  Morris,  whom  I  have  heard 
declare  that  Ruskin  first  set  him  on  the 
train  of  thought  which  ultimately  led  him 
to  Socialism.  What  the  artists  have  per- 
ceived is  that  the  present  kind  of  com- 
mercial civilization  is  all  but  fatal  to  art, 
and  that  different  conceptions  of  life  and 
different  modes  of  living  must  prevail  if 
art  is  to  have  any  great  future.  Did  you 
ever  conceive  what  it  would  be  to  live  in 
a  world  absolutely  denuded  of  art,  of  that 
product  of  creative  genius  which,  more 
than  aught  else,  makes  man  seem  di- 
vine? And  yet  every  artist  knows  the 
danger  there  is  of  our  mechanical  civili- 
zation completely  crushing  out  the  art 
instinct  among  men.  To  preserve  that 
instinct  requires  a  perpetual  protest,  a 
perpetual  determination  to  be  poor  if 
need  be  in  order  to  be  free.  The  whole 
subject  has  been  so  eloquently  discussed 
by  William  Morris  in  his  "  Hopes  and 
Fears  for  Art,"  that  I  need  say  nothing; 
those  who  read  that  will  see  why  so  many 
artists  are  Socialists. 

On  the  other  side,  Ruskin  has  affected 
the  religious  world  by  burning  as  with 
letters  of  fire  on  the  conscience  the  con- 
viction that  our  civilization  has  been 
based  on  wrong  ideas  ;  that  at  any  rate  if 
the   fundamental    Christian    conceptions 


are  right,  then  civilization,  as  we  know  it, 
stands  condemned.  What  is  called  tin- 
Christian  Socialist  movement  in  England 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  John  Ruskin 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  Ruskin,  in  these  two 
aspects  of  his  teaching,  has  been  one  ot 
the  greatest  reformers  of  the  century. 

But  is  there  a  weak  side  to  Ruskin's 
art  teaching,  as  to  Carlyle's  political  teach- 
ing? 1  think  there  is,  and  that  it  is  easy 
to  say  exactly  where  his  fallacy  lies. 
Ruskin  is  for  going  back  to  methods  of 
production  which  we  have  outgrown. 
Now  nothing  is  more  certain  in  this 
world  than  the  truth  of  the  Latin  saying, 
Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  Seeing  t he- 
unsatisfactory  character  of  modern  com- 
mercialism, Ruskin  would  go  back  to 
simple  hand  industry.  It  is  impossible. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
the  future  will  be  to  decide  just  where 
machine  industry  shall  stop  and  handi- 
craft begin ;  but  machinery  will  not  be 
abandoned,  especially  when  we  know 
that  the  electric  machinery  of  the  future 
will  do  away  with  much  of  the  grimy  and 
hideous  aspect  of  the  steam  machinery  of 
to-day.  Electric  motor-power  will,  we 
may  reasonably  hope,  be  so  distributed 
that  the  massing  of  human  beings  in  the 
vile  abortions  of  modern  manufacturing 
towns  will  he  replaced  by  the  distribution 
of  people  in  smaller  groups,  working 
fewer  hours,  because  production  will  be 
so  greatly  increased.  But  that  will  in- 
volve democratic  control  of  land  and 
industry  (their  control  by  the  people 
themselves  instead  of  by  landlords  and 
capitalists).  Thus  it  is  that  the  artists 
of  England,  France,  and  other  countries 
are  interested  now  in  social  reform,  in  the 
transformation  of  society.  We  do  not 
want  to  abandon  machinery,  because 
hitherto  it  has  accomplished,  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  said,  so  little  positive  good  to 
man.  What  we  should  desire  is  that 
man  should  control  machinery  instead  of 
machinery  controlling  man,  and  that  man's 
mere  mechanical  toil  should  be  so  short- 
ened that  he  should  be  free  for  the 
higher  creative  efforts,  and  that  everj 
man  should  thus  become,  what  every 
man  is  in  germ  from  the  savage  who 
carves  animals  and   men   on   trees,  to  a 
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Titian  or  a  Beethoven,  a  genuine  artist, 
a  lover  of  true  art. 

Perhaps  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  to 
the  impulse  given  by  Ruskin  we  owe  in 
do  small  degree  the  more  beautiful  domes- 
tic architecture  and  furniture  of  our 
time.  Even  now,  under  our  present  im- 
perfect social  conditions,  we  are  able  to 
erect  beautiful  homes  and  fill  them  with 
many  beautiful  objects  for  some.  Archi- 
tecture has  felt  the  breath  of  the  creative 
impulse  of  the  English  preraphaelite 
and  the  French  landscape  schools;  and 
one  reason  why  the  houses  in  America 
to-day  are  in  many  cases  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  conventional  and  dreary 
structures  of  an  earlier  generation  is  be- 
cause John  Ruskin  has  lived  and  worked 
to  develop  the  sense  of  and  love  for 
•beauty.  What  we  now  need  is  that  this 
beauty  should  be  extended  to  all.  It  is 
true  that  all  cannot  live  and  do  not  desire 
to  live  in  great,  fine  houses ;  but  all  ought 
to  have  beauty  in  their  lives,  to  enjoy 
homes  clean,  pleasant,  convenient,  and 
to  have  a  glimpse  every  day  into  the  de- 
lights of  nature  or  the  wonders  of  art. 

But  I  cannot  close  without  testifying 
to  the  supreme  value  placed  by  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin  on  absolute  truth,  absolute 
honesty,  absolute  Tightness  of  social  and 
individual  life.  Not  one  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets  has  issued  a  sterner 
call  to  integrity  than  these  two  men,  — 
a  call  to  those  bound  in  the  bondage  of 
mere  conventionalism,  mere  dependence 
on  current  moral  platitudes,  mere  phrase- 


mongers and  play-actors,  as  the  word  trans- 
lated hypocrite  in  the  New  Testament 
really  means.  "  Clear  your  mind  of  cant " 
was  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim,  and  this  maxin 
has  been  translated  into  newer  and  more 
vital  terms  by  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  Not 
till  the  general  mind  is  set  in  the  direction 
of  something  higher  than  mere  mechan- 
ism, mere  accumulation,  mere  business, 
not  till  there  is  a  reaching  forward  into  a 
higher  plane  of  the  general  human  con- 
sciousness, will  our  political  and  social 
life  be  better.  If  men  believe  in  a  lie, 
if  they  act  a  daily  fraud,  that  lie,  that 
fraud,  will  haunt  them  everywhere  ;  it  will 
vitiate  their  art,  degrade  their  literature, 
•lower  their  politics,  destroy  their  affec- 
tions, and  send  the  social  order  of  which 
they  are  part  down,  down,  down  into 
ruin,  as  so  many  civilizations  have  perished 
on  this  planet  of  tragedy  and  of  mystery. 
We  must  have  the  interaction  of  the  two 
forces,  —  social  reform  on  the  one  hand, 
individual  aspiration  on  the  other.  We 
must  humanize  our  industry,  purify  our 
politics;  but  those  who  would  lead  in 
that  great  task  must  themselves  live  as 
Goethe  said,  "  in  the  whole,  the  good, 
the  fair."  We  are  here  on  this  earth 
for  one  thing  only, —  to  create  what  St. 
Augustine  called  "The  City  of  God,"  — 
which  is  not  a  celestial  palace  of  pre- 
cious stones  beyond  the  clouds  in  the 
distant  recesses  of  the  luminous  ether, 
but  which  is  reared  in  the  nearer  and 
yet  even  deeper  and  more  unfathomable 
recesses  of  the  human  soul. 
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A  BAG  OF  POP-CORN. 

By  Caroline  Ticknor. 


JEREMIAH  TUFTS  was  packing 
up  his  things  "  to  go  home,"  he 
told  his  friend  Sam  Wilkins ;  though 
when  he  stopped  to  think  the  matter  over, 
he  had  to  own  to  himself  that  the  place 
he  was  about  to  leave  was  in  reality  much 
more  his  home  than  the  one  for  which 
he  was  bound. 

Sam  had  dropped  in  upon  him,  and 
was  watching  with  a  troubled  look  his 
preparations  to  leave  the  place  he  had 
occupied  for  so  many  years.  It  was  hard 
for  Sam  to  get  over  the  shock  which 
he  had  experienced  when  his  friend  had 
suddenly  announced  his  decision  to  re- 
turn East ;  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  recon- 
cile Jeremiah's  usual  calm  and  stolid 
demeanor  with  his  apparent  feverfsh 
anxiety  to  be  off  at  once.  He  sat  on  a 
rude  chair,  which  Jeremiah  had  always 
considered  one  of  his  triumphs  in  furni- 
ture manufacture,  and  puffed  his  clay 
pipe.  Jeremiah  was  nailing  up  in  a  large 
packing  case  such  of  his  household  goods 
as  he  deemed  worthy  of  transportation. 

"  I  hope  you'll  help  yourself,  Sam,  to 
anythin'  that  strikes  you  as  available," 
he  remarked,  taking  a  nail  out  of  his 
mouth  and  preparing  to  drive  it  into  the 
case ;  "  I  sha'n't  tote  any  of  the  furniture 
away  with  me,"  he  added  reflectively. 
"  It  ain't  much  of  anythin'  to  speak  of, 
but  it  might  come  in  handy,  some  of  it." 

This  liberality  elicited  no  response 
from  Sam,  who  continued  to  regard  him 
seriously,  shaking  his  head.  "  It  ain't 
natural  and  I  can't  say  it  seems  right  to 
me,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Why  ain't  it  right  and  natural  to  give 
away  a  lot  of  old  things  I've  got  no 
further  use  for?" 

"You  don't  understand  me,  Jeremiah. 
It  wa'n't  the  furniture  I  was  referrin'  to ; 
it  was  to  yourself,  man.  Here  you've 
lived  and  worked  among  us  quiet  and  con- 
tented these  twenty  years,  and  everythin' 
about  here's    seemed  to  suit   you.     I've 
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heard  you  say  time  and  ag'in  that  no 
place  ever  combined  to  satisfy  you  like 
this,  and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  pack 
up  and  say  you're  going  to  leave  us. 
There's  somethin'  extraordinarily  wrong 
the  matter  with  you,  Jeremiah,  I'm  afraid, 
and  I  wish  you'd  let  me  ask  the  doctor 
to  come  'round  and  take  a  look  at  you." 

Jeremiah,  having  finished  nailing  up 
the  packing  case,  drew  himself  slowly 
up  on  top  of  it,  and  sat  there,  regarding 
his  friend.  "Don't  you  be  a  worryin' 
about  me,  Sam.  I  wa'n't  never  better  in 
my  life.  Moreover,  I'd  like  to  make  one 
remark,  which  is,  if  it  ain't  right  and 
natural  for  a  man  to  want  to  go  and  end 
his  days  in  his  own  native  town,  I  want 
to  know  what  is  right  and  natural." 

"Yes,  if  you  have  a  home  a  waitin'  for 
you ;  but  you've  told  me  many  a  time 
that  you  hadn't  a  relation  in  the  world. 
And  you've  allowed  how  you  was  pretty 
much  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  alto- 
gether." 

Jeremiah  cleared  his  throat.  "You 
don't  understand,"  he  said,  "it's  the  old 
associations  and  p'ints  of  interest ;  and," 
he  hesitated,  "  I'd  mighty  like  to  look  up 
a  few  of  the  old  friends." 

"  If  you'd  been  anxious  about  lookin' 
them  up,  I  should  have  thought  you'd 
have  sot  about  it  before  this.  Likely 
you'd  have  found  more  of  'em  standin' 
around  to  receive  you  ten  years  ago  than 
you  will  now." 

A  deep  shade  of  melancholy  rested 
upon  Jeremiah's  face.  "  I  wish  I  had 
started  ten  years  ago,"  he  said,  sadly. 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  :  "  I've  been  savin'  up  somethin', 
and  I  believe  it's  enough  to  answer  for 
my  bein'  tolerably  comfortable,  from  now 
on,  with  a  margin  to  pay  for  a  respectable 
monument  in  the  old  buryin' -ground  on 
the  hill." 

His  friend  again  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully. "  It  won't  do,"  he  said.  "  There's 
somethin'  you're  keepin'  back,  Jeremiah. 
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You've  always  been  fair  and  square  with 
me,  old  man  ;   what's  started  ye  off?  " 

Jeremiah  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "You 
always  was  as  curious  as  a  woman,"  he 
said. 

"  I  reckon  it's  a  good  failin'  to  resemble 
'em  as  much  as  we  can,"  Sam  remarked 
placidly  ;    "  they  generally  get  there." 

Jeremiah  had  opened  a  small  black 
trunk  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  taken  out  a  white  pasteboard 
box.  He  removed  the  cover  and  dis- 
played a  quantity  of  very  old  and  yellow 
pop-corn,  which  was  running  out  of  a 
torn,  crumpled  paper  bag. 

"  It's  on  account  of  this  bag  o'  pop- 
corn I'm  goin'  home,"  he  said ;  "  all  on 
account  of  this." 

"What!"  gasped  Sam,  confirmed  in 
his  suspicions  that  Jeremiah  had  taken 
leave  of  his  senses.  "  Goin'  East  on 
account  of  a  bag  of  pop-corn  !  Man, 
are  you  crazy?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was,"  Jere- 
miah said  calmly,  "  but  I'm  goin',  Sam, 
nevertheless.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that. 
I'll  tell  you  about  that  pop-corn.  It 
wasn't  just  the  bag  of  pop-corn,  'twas 
somethin'  more.  'Twas  a  note,  Sam,  a 
note  that  went  with  it,  writ  to  me  thirty 
years  ago."  From  his  breast-pocket  he 
carefully  drew  a  rumpled  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  regarded  mournfully,  while  Sam 
watched  him  in  amazement.  Then  he 
held  it  out  to  Sam  with  a  trembling  hand. 
"  I  guess  I  may  as  well  let  you  read  it, 
since  it  was  thirty  years  ago,"  he  said. 
"  You'll  find  the  writin'  pretty  much 
faded,"  he  added,  drawing  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

Sam  took  the  letter,  and,  searching  in 
his  pockets,  succeeded  in  securing  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  which  he  slowly  ad- 
justed, and  then  fixed  his  most  profound 
attention  upon  the  scrap  of  paper. 

"  I  don't  mind  you're  readin'  it  out, 
now  you're  at  it,"  Jeremiah  timidly  sug- 
gested ;  and  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
his  friend  deciphered  the  following  :  — 

Dsarest  Jeremiah,  —  Knowing  your  liking  for 
pop-corn,  I  put  this  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,  feeling  sure  that  you'll  not  be  lung  in  reach- 
ing it;  so  you  cannot  be  very  far  on  your  journey 
before  you  know  that  what  T  said  last  night  was 
all  a  mistake.  I  didn't  suppose  you  really  meant 
it  when  you  said  you  were  going  away.     If  I  had 


I  should  have  begged  you  not  to  go,  for  you  must 
know  that  I  do  care  for  you,  dear  Jeremiah, 
more  than  for  all  the  world  besides.  I  know  that 
you  will  forgive  me  and  come  back  some  time ; 
and  when  you  do,  you  will  find  me  waiting,  as 
ever,  and  forever  yours, 

Amanda  Welby. 

Sam  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  looked 
at  Jeremiah.  "  Well,  that's  very  pretty  ! 
But  what's  a  note  writ  thirty  years  ago  to 
do  with  your  goin'  off?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  you're  mighty  stupid," 
said  Jeremiah  fretfully;  "can't  you  un- 
derstand, I  never  got  it  in  all  these  long, 
long  years?  "  and  he  sat  down  and  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

"Well  I  declare  !  "  murmured  Sam. 

Jeremiah  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Amanda  Welby  was  the  finest  girl  in 
all  the  county,"  he  went  on  excitedly ;  "all 
the  boys  were  after  her,  to  take  her  to 
the  fair,  or  to  the  circus,  or  to  see  her 
home  from  meetin'.  But  somehow  she 
always  seemed  to  rather  take  a  particular 
shine  to  me,  until  I  came  to  feel  about 
sure  that  Amanda  thought  a  good  sight 
of  my  keepin'  company  with  her;  in 
fact,  she'd  as  much  as  told  me  so  once 
or  twice.  All  at  once  I  had  a  chance  to 
go  West  and  make  my  fortune,  as  they  all 
said,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  for  a  while,  as 
there  wasn't  much  of  an  openin'  in 
Greenboro.  When  I  came  to  spring 
it  upon  Amanda,  I  thought  she  didn't 
care,  for  she  kind  o'  laughed  and  asked 
me,  'why  I  s'posed  she'd  care  so  much 
about  my  goin'  East  or  West.'  I  might 
have  known  she  didn't  mean  it,  after  the 
kindness  she'd  showed  me  along '  of 
mother's  funeral ;  but  I  was  angry,  and 
went  home  and  packed  up  my  things 
that  night.  In  the  morning,  just  as  I 
was  startin'  out,  I  saw  her  little  cousin 
runnin'  over  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand. 
'  Cousin  Amanda  said  to  be  sure  to  give 
you  this,'  he  called  out.  I  snatched  it 
from  him  and  untied  the  string  and 
looked  inside.  It  was  pop-corn  !  Amanda 
had  sent  me  a  bag  of  pop-corn  !  That 
was  pretty  tough.  Addin'  insult  to  in- 
jury, that's  what  it  seemed  to  me.  When 
I  saw  him  comin'  over,  I  rather  thought 
to  myself  that  she'd  been  a  reconsiderin' ; 
and  when  I  laid  eyes  on  that  pop-corn,  I 
tell  you  I  was  mad.     I  grabbed  the  bag 
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to  throw  it  down  in  the  road  right  there ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  I  opened  my 
valise  and  tucked  it  in,  to  remind  me  of 
the  heartlessness  and  perfidy  of  women. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  tasted 
one  grain  of  pop-corn,  but  I  kept  that 
bag  shut  up  in  a  box  where  it  was  a 
warnin'  against  the  whole  lot.  If  ever  I 
saw  a  face  that  I  liked  the  looks  of,  I'd 
just  go  home  and  take  off  the  cover  of 
that  box,  though  'twarn't  very  often  that 
I  did  it.  I  never  saw  any  one  t'  at- 
tracted me  as  Amanda  did.  Well,  I'd 
kind  of  come  to  think  I'd  stay  here 
always,  and  I  hadn't  so  much  as  seen 
that  old  white  box  for  years,  when  I 
come  across  it  a  few  days  ago.  I  was 
sortin'  out  some  old  things,  and  the  box 
fell  out,  and  when  I  opened  it  the  bag 
was  broken  open,  and  the  note  was 
stickin'  out  of  it  like  the  finger  of  fate. 
Oh,  Sam,  to  think  of  my  waitin'  thirty 
years  to  read  it !  " 

Sam  rose  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder.  "Don't  excite  your- 
self so,  Jeremiah,"  he  said,  "but  think 
it  over  calmly,  and  I  reckon  you'll  de- 
cide to  stay  here  with  your  friends. 
Don't  go  back  East  just  for  sorrow  and 
disapp'intment.  You  can't  calculate  that 
any  woman's  been  waitin'  around  thirty 
years  for  you.  Most  likely  she  took  up 
with  the  next  one  that  come  along." 

"I  don't  know's  I'd  blame  her  if  she 
did,"  protested  Jeremiah. 

"And  she  may  be  dead  and  gone  long 
afore  this,"  Sam  concluded  solemnly. 

Jeremiah  bowed  his  head  submissively. 

His  friend  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  ventured,  "Don't  you 
think  you'd  better  make  up  your  mind 
to  stay  with  us?" 

Jeremiah  rose  majestically.  "Stay 
with  you  !  "  he  exclaimed  almost  scorn- 
fully; then  noting  his  friend's  expres- 
sion, he  continued  more  gently:  "I'm 
sorry  to  leave  you  all  here,  but  I  wouldn't 
stay  longer  'n  it  takes  to  get  my  things 
off,  if  you  gave  me  every  gold  mine  in 
this  State,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
thrown  in  !  " 

Those  inhabitants  of  Greenboro,  who 
had  lived  there  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  had  witnessed   the  gradual  changes 


going  on  around  them  during  that  time, 
could  not  easily  have  understood  the 
emotions  which  struggled  in  the  bi 
of  Jeremiah  Tufts  as  he  slowly  m  nded 
his  way  up  the  main  street  of  the  village 
and  looked  about  him.  The  pictur<  of 
the  place  as  he  left  it  had  always  re- 
mained clearly  imprinted  on  his  mind  ; 
and  in  coming  back  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  a  goodly  number  of  improve- 
ments and  changes,  but  nothing  like  the 
transformation  which  greeted  his  eyes. 

He  turned  his  steps  towards  the  old 
tavern,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  he  was 
confronted  by  a  large  modern  hotel 
which  was  pervaded  by  an  air  of  bustle 
and  activity,  and  presented  itself  in  all 
the  doubtful  glory  of  electric  bells  and 
bell  boys  with  brass  buttons.  The  quiet 
composure  of  the  old  tavern,  with  its 
portly  proprietor  smoking  his  long  pipe 
with  his  feet  upon  the  piazza  rail,  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Jeremiah  surrendered 
his  valise  to  a  porter,  and  wrote  his  name 
submissively  in  an  imposing  register 
which  one  of  the  brisk  clerks  pushed 
towards  him.  After  a  late  dinner,  served 
in  a  countless  number  of  little  dishes,  he 
started  out  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  new  Greenboro.  The  boyish  enthu- 
siasm which  he  had  felt  as  he  stepped 
lightly  off  of  the  train  was  rapidly  leaving 
him,  and  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
street,  feeling  that  he  was  like  the  Green- 
boro of  thirty  years  ago,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  saw  a  postman  with  a  shiny 
bag  going  about  distributing  letters,  and 
watched  the  bright  electric  cafs  which 
ran  to  the  next  town,  rushing  by  him, 
until  he  began  to  question  whether  this 
was  really  Greenboro  after  all.  Every- 
where the  old  stores  had  disappeared  and 
larger  blocks  had  arisen  in  their  stead. 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  on  the  hill,  however,  which 
reassured  him,  and  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  it.  On  the  way  he  passed  a  new 
and  thriving  grocery  store  which  bore  on 
its  sign  a  familiar  name.  He  went  in 
and  asked  if  he  could  see  Deacon 
Holden.  The  deacon  had  always  been 
a  good-natured  man  in  whom  Jeremiah 
had  found  a  firm  friend  on  many  occa- 
sions when  he  and  the  other  village 
youths  had  indulged  in  juvenile  pranks. 
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The  clerk  looked  at  him  in  astonishment 
and  remarked  coolly  that  "  the  old  dea- 
con had  been  dead  these  fifteen  years." 
Jeremiah  almost  resented  his  calling  the 
deacon  old,  for  he  thought  of  him  as  he 
had  seen  him  last,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  his  genial  smile,  measuring  out  sugar 
for  his  customers,  and  putting  in  a  little 
extra  after  the  scales  tipped,  instead  of 
scooping  some  out  as  the  clerk  before 
him  was  doing. 

Jeremiah  walked  sadly  over  to  a 
counter  where  he  saw  a  pile  of  pop-corn 
in  bags,  and,  obeying  the  dictates  of  a 
contrite  spirit,  he  bought  a  bag  and 
strolled  down  the  street  eating  some  as 
he  went.  The  flavor  of  it  seemed  to 
bring  back,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday, 
a  night  when  he  drove  Amanda  home 
from  the  county  fair  by  moonlight.  He 
remembered  what  an  ideal  flavor  the 
pop-corn  had  that  he  ate  during  that 
drive.  This  did  not  taste  at  all  like  it, 
and  he  thrust  the  bag  into  his  pocket  and 
strode  towards  the  cemetery.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  turn  his  steps 
towards  the  little  white  cottage  which 
used  to  stand  half  a  mile  beyond,  in  the 
cross-road.  He  felt  sure  that  he  would 
find  it  gone  or  deserted,  and  learn  that 
its  former  occupants  were  dead  or  scat- 
tered. 

He  entered  the  old  burying-ground 
appalled  at  the  number  of  white  marble 
slabs  which  had  risen  to  testify  to  the 
changes  that  thirty  years  had  wrought  in 
Greenboro.  He  walked  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  ground,  where  under  an  old 
elm  he  found  one  familiar  spot.  Here 
two  simple  slate  tablets  marked  the  rest- 
ing-place of  his  mother  and  father.  The 
lichens  which  covered  the  stones  wholly 
obscured  the  lettering,  but  to  Jeremiah 
all  the  letters  presented  themselves  as 
clearly  as  when  he  first  watched  them 
cut  upon  the  stones.  He  sat  down  on  a 
little  iron  stool  that  he  had  placed  there 
almost  thirty-five  years  before,  and  looked 
affectionately  at  the  old  stones.  Here  at 
all  events  he  felt  at  home. 

Some  one  had  kept  the  lot  in  perfect 
order.  It  was  not  overgrown  with  weeds 
like  many  others  up  in  that  old  corner 
where  the  white  marble  was  almost  an 
unknown  quantity,    and   Jeremiah    won- 


dered who  could  have  planted  myrtle  on 
the  two  graves.  Were  there  then  some 
old  friends  who  still  felt  an  interest  in  his 
mother  and  father  ?  He  walked  a  short 
distance  to  the  Welby  lot,  and  then 
paused  in  fear,  not  daring  to  read  the 
names  on  the  additional  stones  there. 
But  at  last  he  nerved  himself  and  stepped 
near  enough  to  read  the  inscriptions. 
He  read  the  names  of  Amanda's  father 
and  mother  on  two  rather  pretentious 
tablets,  and  then  turned  tremblingly  to- 
wards a  third  and  smaller  stone.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Jerusha  :  she  was  Amanda's 
younger  sister.  A  wave  of  thankfulness 
swept  over  him ;  but  it  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary relief,  for  as  he  threaded  his  way 
along  an  adjoining  path  his  eye  fell  upon 
another  stone.  He  stopped,  and  stood 
fixedly  confronting  it,  while  a  cold  chill 
crept  over  him  as  he  read  again  and  again 
the  words  :  "  Amanda,  beloved  wife  of 
Ezra  Parks,  in  the  27  th  year  of  her  age." 

Jeremiah  dropped  on  his  knees  by  the 
stone  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 
So  she  had  married  Ezra  Parks,  —  great, 
awkward  Ezra  Parks.  Surely  she  never 
could  have  cared  for  him,  for  time  and 
time  again  Jeremiah  had  heard  her  say 
she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  him.  What 
would  he  not  give  to  know  whether  those 
few  short  years  had  been  happy  ones. 
He  who  had  been  her  husband  could 
never  tell  him ;  for  a  few  feet  distant 
another  stone  marked  the  spot  where 
Ezra  himself  had  been  laid  nineteen  years 
later. 

Jeremiah  pressed  his  lips  against 
Amanda's  name,  cut  in  the  cold  slate. 
"After  thirty  years  I  have  come  back, 
dear,"  he  murmured.  "Oh,  if  I  had  only 
known  it  sooner  !  It  was  too  cruel,  too 
cruel !  Yes,  I  forgive  you  for  marryin' 
him!  I  know  you  waited — waited  — 
for  one  word  from  me,  which  never 
came."  He  turned  away  bitterly,  mur- 
muring, "  I  will  go  back  to  the  West. 
Sam  was  right ;  there's  only  sorrow  and 
disappointment  here  !  " 

He  returned  to  the  little  iron  seat,  and 
sat  there,  watching  the  sun  go  down. 
The  glory  of  the  sunset  seemed  to  mock 
his  loneliness;  but  the  two  mounds  of 
myrtle  brought  him  a  sort  of  consolation, 
such  as  the  actual  presence  of  his  mother 
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and  father  might  have  brought  him.  At 
last  he  rose  and  started  down  the  hill. 
As  he  passed  Amanda's  grave  he  thought 
how  bare  and  deserted  it  looked  ;  and  he 
determined  to  bring  some  flowers  to  leave 
there  before  he  went  away. 

He  mechanically  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards the  little  white  cottage.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  still  standing,  after  all,  and  he 
might  get  some  flowers  from  the  well- 
remembered  garden,  to  put  on  Amanda's 
grave ;  she  used  to  be  so  fond  of  the 
flowers  in  that  garden  !  He  turned  a 
bend  in  the  road,  and  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  the  small  white  cottage.  It 
looked  the  same,  in  every  particular. 
Here,  alone,  nothing  had  changed,  save 
the  trees,  which  had  grown  so  much  taller 
and  denser.  Neat  and  trim  seemed 
everything,  with  the  same  clusters  of  roses 
shading  the  porch  ;  and  as  he  neared  the 
spot  he  could  see  that  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  wide  brick  chimney ;  but  no 
sound  could  be  heard  about  the  house 
except  the  chirp  of  the  crickets.  He 
remembered  how  in  the  old  times,  of  a 
summer  evening,  .  Mrs.  Welby's  pleas- 
ant face  could  be  always  seen  on  the 
little  porch,  as  she  sat  with  her  knitting, 
while  the  three  girls  sat  on  the  steps  and 
chatted  and  laughed  with  the  friends 
who  dropped  in.  The  flowers  were  much 
as  of  old  in  the  garden.  As  Jeremiah  ap- 
proached the  fence  and  looked  over,  a 
delicate  odor  of  mignonette  was  wafted 
towards  him,  which  seemed  to  efface  those 
thirty  years  and  make  him  a  boy  again. 

A  slender  figure  was  moving  gently 
about,  with  a  watering-pot,  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  and  he  stood  and  watched 
her  until  his  eyes  grew  misty ;  for  some- 
thing in  the  way  she  moved  reminded 
him  of  Amanda.  He  would  at  least  go 
in  and  ask  her  if  he  might  have  some 
flowers.  He  opened  the  gate  and  walked 
up  the  path,  in  the  dusk,  so  quietly  that 
she  did  not  hear  him  until  he  stood  al- 
most beside  her ;  then  as  she  suddenly 
turned  to  fill  the  watering-pot  from  a  pail 
near  by,  she  saw  a  man  standing  beside 
her,  and  in  her  astonishment  she  dropped 
the  watering-pot.  Jeremiah  gallantly 
•  stooped  and  restored  it  to  her,  while 
something,  he  knew  not  what,  brought 
his  heart  up  into  his  mouth, 


"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  comin'  upon 
you  so  unexpected,"  he  began,  hat  in 
hand  ;  then  he  paused. 

"  It  was  a  bit  sudden,"  she  said  a  little 
nervously,  and  beginning  to  trembl*  . 
could  not  tell  why. 

Surely,  he  thought,  her  voice  is  very 
like  Amanda's. 

"  I  wanted  to  get  a  few  flowers  to  put 
on  a  grave  in  the  buryin'-ground,"  he- 
went  on,  "and  I  thought,  if  you  did  not 
consider  it  too  great  a  liberty,  I'd  ask 
you  to  give  me  just  a — "  He  stopped 
and  gasped,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  be 
you  Amanda?  " 

Some  familiar  tone  in  his  voice  made 
her  start,  and  she  came  a  step  nearer. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly, 
"  though  there's  few  to  call  me  Amanda 
now.  And  you?"  she  questioned  doubt- 
fully. 

Jeremiah  seized  both  her  hands. 
"Amanda,"  he  cried,  "look  at  me  hard. 
Don't  you  know  me  ?  Ain't  there  a  speck 
of  the  old  look  left?" 

He  held  her  hands  with  a  grip  like 
iron,  while  she  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  At  last  her  lips  moved  and  she 
murmured,  "  It  can't  be,  —  it  can't  be  ; 
he's  dead    long  ago,  —  Jeremiah's  dead." 

"  I'm  not  dead,  Amanda,"  Jeremiah 
cried,  throwing  his  arms  about  her,  "  I've 
comeback  to  you.  I'm  alive,  —  I'm  as 
live  as  they  make  'urn  —  I'm  a  sight 
liver  'n  I  ever  was  before.  And  I  love 
you  better  than  ever,  Amanda ;  and 
that's  why  I've  come  back." 

Amanda's  fixed  and  stony  gaze  had 
changed  as  he  spoke  to  ecstasy  and  tears, 
and  she  dropped  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  sobbing,  "  The  Lord  forgive 
my  unbelief,  Jeremiah.  I  had  given  ye 
up." 

They  sat  down  on  the  same  old  steps 
where  they  used  to  sit  thirty  years  be- 
fore, and  he  told  her  all  about  it,  how 
all  those  years  he  never  had  read  the 
note. 

"Amanda,"  he  sighed  at  last,  "when 
life  is  so  short,  I  can't  understand  why 
such  things  are  allowed  to  happen." 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  which  seemed 
brighter  than  ever,  though  her  locks  were 
streaked  with  silver.  "Jeremiah,"  she 
said,  "  'twas  the  will  of  the  Lord.     Let  us 
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only  remember  his  mercy  which  brought 

us  together." 

Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  suffered, 
up  in  the  old  burying-ground  on  the 
hill.  "  I  was  sure  you  was  dead,"  he 
said,  "  for  I  read  Amanda  Parks  on  a 
stone,  and  I  thought  you  had  married 
nim  ;  and  I  couldn't  much  blame  you, 
if  you  had." 

"  Jeremiah,"  she  said  reproachfully, 
"  how  could  you  possibly  think  such 
a  thing  of  me?  Hadn't  I  said  if  you 
ever  came  back  you  would  find  me 
waitin'?  In  all  the  years  that  I  looked 
for  your  comin',  I  never  once  thought 
that  of  you,  but  always  said,  if  he 
doesn't  come  back,  he  is  dead ;  and 
you   believed   because    his   wife's    name 


was  Amanda,  that  I  had  gone  and 
married  Ezra  Parks  !  " 

Jeremiah  bowed  his  head.  "  Amanda," 
he  said,  "you  must  remember,  I'm  only 
a  poor  weak  man,  not  up  to  the  high 
ideals  of  the  wimmen.  As  my  old  friend, 
Sam  Wilkins,  says,  I  guess  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  try  to  resemble  them  as 
much  as  we're  able." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  bag  of 
pop-corn  which  he  had  bought  in  the 
village,  and  they  shared  it,  half  laughing, 
half  weeping,  while  in  the  dusk,  which 
hid  the  silvery  threads  in  the  two  heads 
so  near  each  other,  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  that  thirty  long  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  ate  their  last  pop-corn  to- 
gether. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE   COLLIERY   CONFLICT  IN   ENGLAND. 

By  Stopford  A.  Brooke} 


I  HAVE  often  been  blamed  for  preach- 
ing what  are  called  political  sermons, 
that  is,  sermons  on  subjects  which 
are  exciting  the  public,  and  on  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  such 
subjects,  for  example,  as  the  lockout  in 
the  colliery  districts,  on  which  I  speak 
to-day.  But  when  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak,  and  when  principles 
have  been  involved  in  any  struggle  which 
has  to  do  with  public  morality,  I  have 
not  listened  to  the  blame,  and  have  spo- 
ken as  I  judged  right. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  preacher  has 
no  business  to  treat  these  national  sub- 
jects at  all,  especially  when  they  are  so 
hot  to  the  touch.  I  answer  that  this 
is  frequently  his  foremost  business,  and 
that  he  is  false  to  his  calling  unless  he 
speaks  of  them.  Moreover,  all  the  great 
men  who  have  belonged  to  his  calling, 
and  to  whom  he  looks  up  with  reverence, 
have  done  this  thing.  I  remember  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War  I 

JA  sermon  preached  in  Bedford  Chapel,  London,  Oct. 
29,  1893.  This  sermon,  which  has  aroused  such  deep 
feeling  in  England,  and  which  is  here  first  given  in  full  in 
America,  is  published,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  discussion  of  the  greatest  industrial  con- 
flict in  England  in  recent  times,  as  on  account  of  its 
powerful  statement  of  principles  applicable  to  the  gen- 
eral industrial  and  social  situation  alike  in  England  and 
America.—  Editor, 


preached  twice  upon  its  declaration.  I 
was  taken  to  task  for  this  by  a  well- 
known  lady.  "  Friends  of  mine,"  she 
said,  "went  to  hear  you,  hoping  for  some 
food  for  their  spiritual  life,  and  were 
sorely  disappointed.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  avoid  these  matters?"  I  re- 
plied, first,  that  I  had  only  spoken  of 
moral  principles  and  applied  them  to  the 
occasion  (as  I  had  done  to  the  war  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States), 
and  that  I  was  bound  to  do  this ;  and, 
secondly,  that  I  had  great  precedents  for 
what  I  had  done.  "What  precedents?" 
she  said.  "Well,"  I  answered,  "the 
precedent  of  all  the  Jewish  prophets, — 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Na- 
hum,  and  the  whole  host  of  them,  far 
more  than  half  of  whose  preachings  are 
taken  up  with  national,  social,  and  inter- 
national questions,  the  application  to 
them  of  the  laws  of  justice,  truth,  mercy, 
and  righteousness."  And  my  listener, 
though  not  convinced,  was  silenced. 
We  have,  then,  I  hold,  the  right  to 
preach  on  these  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
something  is  due  to  the  place  from  which 
we  speak.  It  is  not  the  same  as  speak- 
ing from  a  platform.  What  is  said  should 
be  said   from  the  ground  of  moral  and 
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spiritual  principles,  not  from  the  ground 
of  party  or  of  compromise.  It  ought  to 
clearly  appear  that  the  speaker  is,  how- 
ever mistaken  he  may  be  in  his  views, 
founding  himself  on  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  laws  of  justice  and  love  and 
truth,  and  treating  the  question  from 
their  point  of  view.  So  spake  the 
prophets,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  India.  Con- 
siderations of  class  and  caste,  of  money 
and  power,  of  party  and  existing  laws,  of 
tradition  and  maxims,  of  all  that  is  called 
public  opinion  or  the  world,  were  noth- 
ing to  them  nor  to  their  judgment.  They 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  speech  on 
the  eternal  moralities.  "  What  does  ab- 
solute justice,  absolute  love,  bid  us  de- 
clare?" they  said.  "That  alone,  though 
it  should  upturn  the  world,  we  will  de- 
clare." And  to  speak  in  that  fashion 
should  be  the  preacher's  aspiration. 

Again,  1  Jo  not  think  that  the  preacher 
has  any  right  to  denounce  or  abuse  those 
from  whom  he  differs,  or  to  impute  un- 
worthy motives  to  their  conduct.  He 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  their  con- 
duct as  men  from  the  side  of  charity. 
At  least,  he  may  in  this  place  leave  their 
conduct  aside,  and  speak  of  principles 
alone.  Personal  attacks  on  living  per- 
sons are,  I  think,  excluded  here.  It  is 
true  that  the  Jewish  prophets  were  not  so 
particular,  and  denounced  with  heat  their 
opponents ;  but  we  have  learned  a  more 
excellent  way.  Denunciation  is  no  good. 
The  proclamation  of  what  is  just  and 
loving,  without  denunciation,  is  good. 
It  hits  harder  than  any  violence,  and  it 
gives  no  cause  for  that  personal  irritation 
which  delays  justice  and  peace.  More- 
over, if  a  preacher  feels  that  he  rests  on 
the  eternal  basis  of  love  and  justice,  and 
that  all  argument  against  their  demands 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  he  is  quiet,  or 
ought  to  be  quiet.  And  he  is  more  sorry 
for  those  who  violate  justice  and  love 
than  he  is  angry  with  them.  They  are 
in  a  sad  and  piteous  condition  indeed, 
far,  far  worse  than  those  who  suffer 
their  injury. 

The  main  question  for  us  in  this 
quarrel  is,  on  whose  side  is  love,  is  self- 
sacrifice,  on  whose  side  is  justice?  As 
to  self-sacrifice,  I  will  not  ask  here  what 


the  owners  (whether  of  royalties  or  the 
collieries)  are  sacrificing  for  others  ;  or 
whether  their  action  is  at  all  prompted 
by  any  love  of  mankind ;  or  whether 
they  are  inspired  by  a  strong  desire  that 
the  whole  condition  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  England  should  be  happier  and 
better  in  the  future  than  it  is  now.  We 
will  let  the  sentence  of  the  future  answer 
that.  But  I  will  say  that  on  the  part  of 
the  men  self-sacrifice  is  pre-eminent. 
Each  of  them  is  suffering  with  a  noble 
endurance  for  the  sake  of  their  whole 
class,  not  for  his  own  sake  alone.  They 
have  given  up  their  money,  their  goods, 
their  very  sustenance,  for  love  of  one 
another ;  and  their  women  have,  under 
the  terrible  trial  of  their  starving  chil- 
dren, supported  the  men.  The  ground 
of  their  action,  of  their  refusal  to  work,  is 
love  of  one  another. 

This  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  is  the 
most  vital  power  in  the  history  of  trade 
unionism.  It  is  the  spiritual  energy 
which,  in  spite  of  the  ill-doings  which 
have  sometimes  injured  its  aims,  has 
made  it  one  of  the  foremost  powers  in 
the  state  for  good.  The  history  of  trade 
unionism,  up  into  its  last  development, 
is  the  history  of  long  self-sacrifice.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
skilled  workmen  refusing  to  win  all  the 
money  they  might  have  won  in  order  to 
lift  the  less  skilled  to  their  own  level. 
The  whole  class,  not  individuals,  is  to 
be  profited.  The  principle  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  which  rules  the  un- 
bridled competition  of  commerce.  We 
do  not  as  yet  know  what  we  owe  as  a 
country,  or  what  the  future  society  will 
owe,  to  the  steady  support  of  that  princi- 
ple by  the  workingmen  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  principle  founded  on  love  of  one 
another,  and  this  action  of  the  associated 
miners  is  only  the  last  great  example  of 
it  j  part  of  the  long  battle  against  com- 
petition being  the  natural  law  of  business 
—  a  principle,  if  I  may  use  that  term  of 
it,  which  is  founded  on  self-interest  — 
self-interest,  the  dividing,  disuniting 
power  —  a  strange  foundation  for  that 
national  life  all  of  whose  powers  are  un- 
healthy without  unity.  Moreover  sacri- 
fice is  not  only  for  persons,  but  for  ideas, 
for  causes  ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  highest 
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kind  of  sacrifice,  when  the  ideas  or  the 
causes  in  which  they  are  embodied  are 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  of  the 
human  race.  The  maintenance  of  the 
idea  of  competition  (every  man  for  him- 
self and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost)  has 
been  of  the  plainest  disadvantage  to  the 
whole  community  of  men,  and,  unchecked 
by  other  tendencies,  would  finally,  after  a 
successive  degradation,  destroy  mankind. 
Companies,  corners,  associations  compet- 
ing with  others,  bound  together  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  wealth,  are  even 
worse  evils  in  society  than  individuals 
competing  together.  They  sometimes 
claim  to  be  sacrificing  something ;  but  a 
sacrifice  for  selfish  aims  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  But  to  go  on  for  years  in 
patient  poverty,  striving  to  obey  existing 
law,  but  always  looking  forward  to  a  better 
society ;  living  without  any  hope  of  en- 
joying that  better  time-,  yet  for  its  coming 
to  others  resisting  when  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  gaining  an  advantage  for  the 
cause,  or,  when  oppression  and  suffer- 
ing are  too  much  to  be  borne  without 
degradation,  resisting,  through  starva- 
tion unto  death,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole  body  of  workers  now,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  a  happier  life  for 
men  in  the  future,  and  maintaining  these 
ideas  and  their  cause,  though  they  will 
never  see  the  fruits  of  their  martyrdom, 
—  this  is  what  the  workingmen  of  this 
country  have  faithfully,  patiently,  and 
honorably  done  for  many,  many  years 
against  the  world  ;  and  their  steadiness 
under  this  lockout  is  a  part  of  this  martyr- 
dom for  which  long  gratitude  will  be 
rendered  to  them  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  habit  of  men  whose  sole  aim 
is  to  look  after  their  own  interests  to  scoff 
at  a  life  lived  for  ideas  which  they  call 
sentimental,  or  lived  for  a  cause  which 
has  its  ends  in  the  distant  future ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  were  it  not  for  this  ideal  and 
sacrificing  temper  in  all  classes  in  Eng- 
land, there  would  be  no  England  at  all. 
Those  who  have  that  temper,  and  act  it, 
are  the  life  by  which  the  country  lives ; 
and  these  scoffers,  who  are  the  disease  of 
the  land,  would  have,  without  the  vitaliz- 
ing work  of  self-sacrifice,  no  living  matter 
in  the  nation  on  which  the  disease  of 
self-interest  could  feed.     It  is  the  habit 


also  to  scoff  at  the  workingmen,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  absurd  to  impute  to  them  these  fine 
feelings  for  their  class  and  for  the  future, 
and  that  their  conduct  is  selfish,  not  un- 
selfish. Had  their  conduct  been  selfish 
they  could  have  had  more  worldly  suc- 
cess ;  and  it  is  false  to  say  that  they  do 
not  live  for  those  ideas  which  are  the 
hands  and  feet  and  voice  of  the  great 
cause  of  the  future  happiness  of  man. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  the  only  large 
class  that  at  present  have  any  idea  at 
all,  or  who  labor  for  the  future.  The 
aristocratic  class  are  living  for  the  past 
and  its  ideas,  —  ideas  once  alive,  now 
dead.  The  middle  class  and  the  pluto- 
crats, who  are  its  sultans,  are  living  for 
the  present  and  themselves,  and  the 
wildest  charity  cannot  credit  them  with 
ideas.  But  the  working  class  has  ideas 
of  what  human  life  ought  to  be,  and  faiths 
of  what  the  future  will  be.  They  are  the 
salt  of  England,  and  in  a  million  million 
daily  lives  among  them  they  are  living 
for  these  conceptions  and  these  beliefs 
with  a  quietude  of  faith,  a  joyfulness 
of  hope  for  the  future,  and  an  exaltation 
of  passion  for  the  cause  of  mankind,  of 
which  the  conduct  of  the  miners  at  this 
moment  is  only  one  example. 

In  these  things  stands  the  sacrifice  of 
these  men.  They,  in  this  quarrel,  are 
upon  the  side  of  love.  And  now,  with 
regard  to  justice.  How  would  justice 
itself  look  upon  this  matter?  How 
would  its  sentence  go?  The  answer  to 
that  is  partly  contained  in  the  history  of 
the  collieries  and  the  men  who  employed 
and  were  employed.  It  has  been  till 
quite  lately  a  most  desperate  struggle  for 
the  means  of  life  on  the  part  of  the 
employed.  If  any  of  you  will  read 
"Sybil,"  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
novels,  you  will  find  a  fair  statement  of 
the  life  of  the  colliers  fifty  years  ago,  and 
wonder  that  men  and  women  could  en- 
dure so  much  injury  and  not  unite  for 
war.  Yet  almost  all  the  worse  evils,  as, 
for  instance,  the  truck  system,  were  de- 
fended by  commercial  men  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  on  which  the  demand 
for  a  living  wage  is  opposed  to-day. 
Since  then  the  battle  has  been  contin- 
uous. Strike  after  strike  has  won  con- 
cessions from  capital,  but  never  without  a 
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battle,  in  which  the  colliers  suffered 
greatly.  The  coal  owners  suffer  little. 
It  is  a  history  of  misery  contending  for 
life,  and  winning,  step  by  step,  improved 
conditions,  a  history  of  lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe,  illuminated  only  by 
victories  so  slowly  won  against  capital 
that  millions  have  died  in  pain  and  sor- 
row for  every  victory,  and  that  even  now 
when,  as  we  look  back,  so  much  seems  to 
have  been  done,  not  the  half  of  what  is 
needed  is  yet  accomplished.  Justice, 
forming  its  sentence  on  the  conduct  of 
the  men  to-day,  is  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  long  misery  inflicted  by 
commercialism  with  competition  on  this 
class  of  workers.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  consideration  would  have  to  be 
given  to  almost  all  those  employed  in 
manufactures  under  the  modern  system ; 
but  there  is  this  especially  to  be  said  for 
the  colliers,  that  their  work  is  per- 
haps the  most  severe  of  all,  and  carried 
on  under  the  most  painful  and  dangerous 
conditions.  If  any  body  of  workingmen 
ought  to  be  met  with  just  consideration, 
and  nothing  be  done  by  their  employers  to 
make  their  life  harder,  it  is  the  workers 
in  a  colliery.  To  play  any  commercial 
tricks  for  the  sake  of  increasing  divi- 
dends, to  strive  to  get  more  out  of  the 
men's  labor  for  private  advantage,  and  to 
their  disadvantage,  is  more  iniquitous  in 
their  case  than  it  is  in  almost  any  other 
business.  Justice  claims  that  this  should 
be  considered  when  she  passes  sentence 
on  this  question. 

Again,  on  this  matter  of  justice,  there 
is  the  miners'  demand  for  what  they  call 
a  "  living  wage."  That  does  not  mean  a 
wage  which  will  enable  them  only  just  to 
support  life,  and  to  be  sufficiently  healthy 
to  enable  the  proprietors  to  get  all  the 
work  out  of  them  needed  for  the  market, 
—  a  meaning  for  a  "living  wage"  which 
long  existed  in  England,  and  which  was 
the  parent  of  a  serfdom  worse  by  far  than 
any  practised  in  feudalism.  It  means 
more  than  that.  It  means  a  wage  which 
will  enable  the  workers  to  live  a  decent 
life,  under  decent  conditions,  to  be  able 
to  lay  something  by  for  old  age,  to  have 
something  over  for  self-education,  to  be 
able  to  be  men,  and  to  secure  some  hap- 
piness for  their  women.      This    is    their 


claim;     for    this    they    are    fighting    and 
starving;  and   they  are   fighting  not  only 

their  own  battle,  but  the  battle  of  all  tin- 
working  men  and  women  of  England. 
No  one  imagines  that  this  principle, 
once  accepted,  —  a  principle  which  hits 
straight  at  the  very  keystone  of  the  old 
political  economy, —  will  exhibit  itself 
only  in  the  coal  industry,  it  will  run 
like  a  fire  into  every  trade,  and  especially 
into  those  where  the  workers  suffer  most 
from  the  conditions  of  their  labor;  and 
if  it  does  it  will  shake  to  its  very  centre 
the  whole  system  of  commercial  com- 
petition. That  cannot  be  helped.  I, 
for  one,  would  rejoice  in  it  with  all  my 
heart;  and  it  would  be  wise  of  capital  if 
it  looked  this  certainty,  which  is  coming 
upon  it,  in  the  face.  For  even  if  the 
miners  should  be  beaten  now  it  will  not 
prevent  the  action  of  that  principle,  and 
battle  after  battle  will  be  fought  under  its 
banner  till  it  be  established.  And  surely 
no  demand  can  be  more  just  than  this. 
Though  it  has  taken  long  to  formulate  it, 
it  stands,  when  once  formulated,  so  clear 
and  just  that  it  will  catch  on  to  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind,  even  to  that  of  its 
opponents.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  conscience  of  the  comfortable  classes 
was  satisfied  by  hearing  that  the  workers 
had  enough  wages  on  which  to  avoid 
starvation.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  workers  themselves  believed  that 
capital  had  rights  over  their  bodies  and 
souls  because  it  had  might.  The  men 
have  now  a  higher  view  of  duty.  They 
owe  a  duty  to  their  whole  class  and  to 
the  future  of  humanity,  and  the  duty  is 
to  claim  out  of  the  wealth  they  make  for 
the  country  enough  on  which  to  live  a 
decent  and  happy  life,  and  to  establish 
that  principle  for  all  time.  It  is  the  most 
just  of  demands,  and  justice  is  bound  to 
grant  it.  It  is  not  only  the  coal  owners 
who  are  bound  to  grant  it,  and  who  will 
be  forced  to  grant  it:  it  is  the  whole  of 
England,  that  whole  body  politic  the  in- 
struments of  whose  representation  we 
sometimes  called  the  state.  The  nation 
will  have  that  demand  forced  on  it,  and 
it  will  be  obliged  to  find  a  way  out  in 
which  justice  to  its  workers  can  be  done. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  question  could 
possibly  have  been  formulated  in  a  more 
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useful  way  than  in  the  coal  trade,  because 
coal  is  a  national  necessity.  Its  working 
and  distribution  affect  the  life  and  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  country.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  sharp  winter  should  come  this 
year,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
north,  or  here  in  London,  with  coal  at  a 
high  price  ?  It  will  be  appalling.  We 
shall  have  to  face  a  famine  of  freezing. 
Men,  women,  and  children  will  die  like 
flies  in  frost,  and  all  the  resources  of 
private  charity  will  be  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  cruel  trouble  to  which  I  then 
look  forward.  All  the  issues  of  the  coal 
business  are  as  much  national  issues  as 
this  one  example  is.  There  is  no  way 
out  of  the  impasse  in  which  we  shall  find 
ourselves  —  if  not  now,  then  in  a  few 
years  —  but  the  assumption  of  all  the 
collieries  by  the  state.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  demand  for  a  living  wage  will  in 
time  be  incompatible  with  a  system  of 
working  the  collieries  which  is  based  on 
competition.  The  present  demand  is  a 
mild  demand  ;  but  mild  as  it  is  it  is  possi- 
ble that  it  may  render  bankrupt  a  number 
of  coal  owners  who  are  competing  wildly 
with  one  another.  If  the  demand  made 
from  the  owners  for  a  living  wage  shall 
increase,  and  be  supported  by  public 
opinion,  the  richest  companies  and  syn- 
dicates could  not  stand  it  under  the  pres- 
ent system;  a  commercial  crisis  would 
smash  them. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  de- 
mand made  now  should  be  final.  It 
has  been  made  because  the  conditions 
of  the  workmen  have  improved,  be- 
cause they  have  gained  a  higher  view 
of  what  life  is,  and  of  its  needs.  That 
view  is  certain  to  develop,  and  before 
long  what  they  ask  for  now  will  no 
longer  represent  what  they  call  "a  living 
wage."  They  will  make  fresh  demands 
to  enable  them  to  live  the  higher  and 
nobler  life  they  have  conceived ;  and 
the  demands  will  be  according  to  justice, 
—  that  great  state  justice,  which  declares 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land 
should  have  happiness  and  decency, 
knowledge  and  beauty,  in  their  power. 
When  such  demands  are  made  the  dead- 
lock of  commercialism  will  begin,  and 
the  doom  of  competition ;  and  then  the 


dawn  of  another  kind  of  society  will 
begin  to  redden  in  our  skies.  The  whole 
question  lies  before  us  in  this  quarrel, 
and  its  future  may  be  foreseen  in  it. 
Whether  the  miners  lose  or  succeed  now, 
the  battle  is  one  of  those  decisive  bat- 
tles which  initiates  a  new  phase  of  the 
war ;  and  it  were  well  that  every  one  of 
you  make  up  your  mind  on  what  side 
you  will  be  in  the  future,  and  what  sacri- 
fices you  are  prepared  to  make,  —  for  the 
war  is  intensifying  so  closely  that  men 
will  not  be  able  much  longer  to  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions. 

This  war  between  capital  organized  un- 
der a  system  of  competition,  and  labor,  con- 
tending for  the  very  breath  of  life  against 
the  tyranny  of  that  system,  has  been  a 
dreary,  cruel,  and  unremitting  war.  It  be- 
gan long  before  the  industrial  revolution 
made  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  It 
naturally  grew  into  the  great  war  of  the 
world  after  the  revolution,  and  it  has 
grown  hotter  year  by  year.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  working  classes  and  of  the 
laborers  of  England  in  it  have  been  be- 
yond all  measure.  Only  the  great  day 
of  reckoning  can  declare  the  amount  of 
that  massive  misery.  The  sufferings  of 
capital  have  been  nothing  in  comparison. 
Labor  has  fought  for  freedom  to  live,  for 
freedom  to  educate  itself,  for  escape  from 
slavery.  What  that  slavery  was  fifty 
years  ago  it  is  terrible  to  think  of.  Yet 
capital  fought  then  tooth  and  nail  to 
rivet  its  chains  on  the  whole  mass  of  the 
working  class.  The  fetters  are  lighter 
now,  but  they  still  exist.  If  we  sympa- 
thized with  the  Jamaica  slave,  with  the 
slave  in  the  Southern  States,  we  are 
bound  to  sympathize  with  our  own  slaves 
whom,  not  their  masters,  but  the  system 
of  trade  under  which  they  live,  has 
crushed  under  a  bondage  which  is  the 
prime  disgrace  of  what  is  called  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  whom  we  ought  all  the  more 
to  sympathize  with  because  their  struggle 
for  freedom  has  been,  with  exceptions 
so  few  as  to  be  amazing,  most  nobly,  law- 
fully and  patiently  conducted.  It  has 
been  a  war  the  misery  of  which,  extended 
over  many  years,  and  endured  by  those 
classes  whose  lives  are  not  recorded,  has 
not  come  home  to  the  public  conscience 
until  now.     The  pain  of  it,  the  loss  in  it 
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of  all  that  is  dear  to  men  and  women, 
the  stupendous  loss  of  human  lives  in 
it,  the  loss  in  it  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country,  have  been  greater  far  than 
in  all  the  wars  that  have  taken  place  be- 
tween nations  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  We  are  living  still  under  its  curse. 
The  present  state  of  the  coal  districts, 
with  starvation  and  disease,  and  all  the 
broken  health  and  fortune  which  will 
follow,  is  but  one  strong  object  lesson  of 
that  which  is  the  normal  condition  of 
things  all  over  England  and  Europe  and 
America,  —  a  condition  of  world-wide 
war,  with  all   its   horrors   thick  upon  it. 

This  is  a  condition  of  society  as  repug- 
nant to  common-sense  and  to  the  prac- 
tical idea  of  a  sane  and  progressive  state 
as  it  is  to  human  love  and  divine  justice. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  sensible 
men,  who  have  learned  something  of  law 
from  science,  and  something  of  that 
which  has  ruined  as  great  states  as  ours 
in  history,  who  have  some  feeling  for 
human  suffering,  and  some  natural  hatred 
of  universal  muddle,  should  persuade 
themselves  that  this  condition  is  neces- 
sary or  practical  or  agreeable.  Yet  it 
is  extolled  as  perfection  by  the  few  who 
profit  (in  money)  by  it,  and  as  good 
business  by  the  herd  who  follow  these 
few.  It  is  in  reality  the  extreme  of  folly, 
and  excessively  bad  business  for  the 
commonwealth.  To  keep  far  more  than 
half  the  body  politic  in  a  state  of  disease, 
to  beat  down  that  half  when  it  protests, 
and  to  call  the  war  that  ensues  the  natu- 
ral working  of  economic  law  and  the 
most  healthy  outcome  of  civilization, 
seem  to  those  who  know  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  country  like  rank  idiocy. 

The  greater  number  of  the  newspapers 
keep  up  their  cry  that  the  present  system 
of  commerce  is  the  best  possible  and  the 
most  practical ;  yet  all  the  time  they  re- 
cord events  which  proclaim  the  utter 
confusion  and  dishonesty,  the  hopeless 
muddle  and  mischief,  in  which  commer- 
cialism is  involved,  and  the  miserable 
inability  it  suffers  from  when  the  number- 
less difficulties  it  has  itself  created  meet 
it  face  to  face.  Strike  after  strike  in  all 
businesses,  quarrel  succeeding  quarrel, 
fruitless  arbitrations,  the  breaking  up  of 
great  concerns,  which  smash  a  hundred 


lesser   ones    in    their    fall ;    dishone 
piled  on  dishonesties,  and  bringing  rum 

on  thousands;  no  trade  exempt  from 
sudden  collapse  ;  not  half  the  work  of  tin 
world  done,  and  what  is  done  not  done 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
moral  ills  and  physical  woes  which  follow 
after  these  things;  nothing  but  war  and 
all  its  evils,  of  which  this  lockout  is  only 
one  specimen,  —  that  is  the  delightful 
condition  to  which  we  have  been  brought. 
Every  paper  in  Europe  and  America  is 
crowded  with  these  tales,  yet  scarcely  one 
of  them  allows  that  they  are  records  of 
disease,  or  asks  why  there  is  such  disease. 
Society  is  like  a  man  who,  feeling  he  is 
thoroughly  out  of  health,  is  afraid  to  go 
to  a  doctor  lest  he  should  be  told  he  is 
going  to  die,  and  who  maintains  that  the 
symptoms  of  disease  are  proofs  of  his 
health. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  insanity  of  this 
system  cannot  long  be  endured  by  men 
of  sense,  any  more  than  the  cynicism  of 
those  who  profit  by  it  can  be  endured  by 
men  of  ordinary  feeling.  No  mere  tink- 
ering at  this  or  that  error  or  wrong  will 
settle  the  matter,  as  long  as  the  system 
of  competition  and  all  the  rest  of  it  is 
kept  up.  No  attack,  for  example,  on  the 
royalties  in  this  coal  business,  or  on  the 
trade  tricks  the  owners  are  said  to  in- 
dulge in,  or  on  the  alleged  greed  of  the 
middle  men,  or  on  the  inordinate  de- 
mands the  colliers  are  said  to  make,  is 
any  real  good  at  all.  All  these  classes 
suffer  or  will  suffer  in  their  turn.  It  is 
the  whole  system  on  which  our  commer- 
cial society  is  based  which  is  wrong,  un- 
practical and  immoral,  which  needs  to 
be  destroyed  and  trampled  into  the  pit. 
It  will  be  a  great  revolution,  and  it  may 
be  of  a  slower  movement  than  we  wish. 
But  it  has  begun,  and  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. Competition  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  a  state  is  played  out,  and  the 
sooner  we  find  in  collectivism  afresh  ba>is, 
the  better  for  all  mankind.  Self-interest 
as  the  foundation  of  human  life  is  proved 
a  folly,  and  the  sooner  we  build  up  human 
life  on  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  in- 
terest of  all,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
states,  and  the  wiser  for  progress,  the 
nobler  for  man,  and  the  more  delightful 
for  God. 


THE    BURYING-GROUND   OF   HONEY   LOCUST   HILL. 

By  Elizabeth   Can-oil  Shipman. 


MR.  BASIL  GOODLOE'S  house 
reared  its  gray,  high-pitched 
roof  among  the  trees  across  our 
upland  pasture ;  his  aged  morello  cherry- 
trees  hung  over  our  hedge  and  offered  to 
the  marauding  hands  of  us  children  their 
scanty,  scarlet  clusters  of  Dead  Sea  fruit 
—  for  each  cherry  had  at  its  heart  a  fat 
white  worm ;  garlic  seeds  from  his  un- 
tilled  earth  were  spread  broadcast  by  the 
wind  over  our  trimmer  fields,  so  that  in 
early  spring  there  was  one  continuous  blue 
wave  on  both  farms.  The  Goodloe  land 
had  dwindled  until  now  there  were  only 
the  house  and  yard,  a  stony  ascent  leading 
to  a  stonier  hilltop,  where,  under  a  clump 
of  chestnuts  and  a  tangle  of  wild  grape- 
vines, lay  the  old  slave  graveyard,  and  a 
back  field  bristling  with  chincapin  bushes. 
An  awestriking  story  ran  about  amongst  us, 
that  Mr.  Goodloe's  grandfather  had  once 
owned  all  the  land  between  the  house  and 
Chain  Bridge,  ten  miles  away.  However 
that  was,  there  was  danger  now  of  the  few 
remaining  acres  going.  Taxes  and  mort- 
gages lay  heavy  and  thick,  and  not  all  the 
Goodloe  effort  could  remove  them. 

To  be  sure  the  effort  was  small  —  what 
hands  were  there  to  make  it?  The  two 
daughters,  Charlotte  and  Helen,  did  what 
they  were  able ;  but  what  can  youngish, 
delicate  women  do  in  a  country-side 
where  all  the  matrons  make  their  own 
and  half  their  husbands'  clothes;  where 
negro  cooks  and  washerwomen  and  nurses 
abound  ;  where  the  few  schools  are  taught 
by  youths  who  have  had  a  year's  learning 
in  higher  schools?  Blackwell,  the  son, 
was  at  Barclay  Court  House,  a  clerk  in  a 
shoe  store.  The  smell  of  leather  was  af- 
fecting his  health,  so  his  sisters  whispered  ; 
and  we,  careless  children,  could  notice 
that  his  great,  brown  freckles,  like  copper 
cents,  were  fading,  while  his  skin  shone 
angelically  white  under  the  halo  of  red 
hair.  His  small  earnings  went  to  make 
the  burden  a  little  less  heavy  at  Honey 
Locust  Hill,  we  all  knew;  but  it  would 
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have  taken  a  salary  twenty  times  as  great 
to  have  had  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  heaped-up  back  debts. 

Old  Mr.  Goodloe  himself  exercised  the 
only  craft  he  knew, — tree  trimming. 
On  warm  February  days,  with  huge 
sheepskin  gloves  and  great  long-handled 
pruning  hooks,  he  invaded  our  orchards. 
Those  were  great  days  for  us,  over  and 
above  the  soft  air  and  shining  sky,  under 
which  we  raced  about  bonnetless  ;  for  the 
stir  in  the  dead  orchard,  where  the  bare 
boughs  and  audacious  young  sprouts  fell 
in  piles  upon  the  ground,  showing  under 
their  dull  exterior  the  living  green  of  their 
inner  bark,  gave  us  a  cheering  sense  of 
future  summer  activity.  We  used  to 
follow  him  from  tree  to  tree,  to  select  the 
longest,  limberest  switches  and  to  watch 
both  the  unwieldy  hooks,  like  the  beak  of 
a  great  hawk,  and  the  serene  grace  with 
which  the  old  man  handled  them.  There 
was  something  in  his  appearance  fascinat- 
ing to  us  even  then,  a  certain  something 
we  have  since  learned  to  call  an  aristo- 
cratic air,  —  an  air  which  gave  to  his 
straight,  thin  figure  extraordinary  ease, 
which  posed  his  head  nobly,  and  made 
his  white  hair  and  Elizabethan  beard 
more  silvery  than  the  beard  and  hair  of 
others.  This  air  was  more  striking  than 
usual  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  favorite 
spot,  the  burial  plat  in  front  of  his  house, 
where  lay  his  wife  and  ancestors.  At 
such  times  his  mournful  dignity  and  pride 
lifted  him  above  smaller  considerations. 
In  this  brief  square  of  ground  lay  the 
links  of  the  chain  binding  him  to  power 
and  love,  —  long  vanished,  it  is  true,  but 
ever  present  to  him,  —  the  atmosphere 
of  his  mind.  Let  come  what  might,  this 
spot  was  his  for  all  eternity ;  the  delight 
of  mingling  his  dust  with  that  beloved 
dust,  to  nourish  plants  and  flowers  and, 
thus  transmuted,  to  exult  in  his  native 
sun  and  light,  was  to  him  what  the 
thought  of  the  everlasting  life  of  the 
spirit  is  to  some  men. 
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He  looked  upon  the  menace  to  his 
future  ownership  of  the  remainder  of  his 
land  with  the  quietude  he  used  in  sur- 
veying a  thickly  twigged  tree.  These 
dangers  had  always  hung  over  Honey 
Locust  Hill.  They  were  there  when  he 
was  a  young  man ;  they  had  gathered  no 
closer  in  middle  age ;  and  now  that  he 
was  old  he  did  not,  in  his  heart,  believe 
they  could  dispossess  him.  He  used  to 
talk  to  my  father  sometimes  upon  that 
very  subject,  when  we  were  sitting  around 
the  fire  in  the  cool  evenings. 

"  Yes,  I  know  there  is  that  mortgage  to 
Judge  Grame.  My  father  made  it  to  his 
father  years  ago.  Why,  I  do  not  suppose 
we,  myself  and  my  daughters,  could  get 
along  without  it.  What  would  we  be 
able  to  do  with  those  strawberries  and 
that  extra  cream  and  butter,  if  it  wahn't 
for  Judge  Grame?  My  father  always 
sent  the  old  colonel  that  present  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  I  myself  think  it  only  a 
clever  thing  to  do." 

In  answer  to  a  remark  about  interest, 
by  some  one  who  out  of  kindness  had 
undertaken  to  look  into  his  tangled  af- 
fairs, he  said, — 

"  Interest !  The  Judge  does  not  re- 
quire interest  from  an  old  friend.  I 
understood  that  especially.  I  believe 
Mrs.  Goodloe  did  insist  upon  it  once, — 
she  was  such  a  strict  business  woman  ! 
Between  you  and  me,  interest  is  a  damned 
ugly  matter  to  ask  of  a  friend." 

But  we  all  knew  that  young  Blackwell 
paid  it  regularly  twice  a  year  in  bills 
smelling  of  leather  and  hides  from  long 
hoarding  among  the  malodorous  produce. 
His  sisters  confided  it  to  my  mother 
over  their  work,  Lot  sewing  and  Helen 
tatting. 

"There's  where  po'  Black's  money 
goes.  I  sometimes  think  with  father 
that  interest  is  an  ugly  matter;  but  I 
know  it's  sinful  in  me  to  talk  that  way. 
Mother  used  to  think  it  the  only  right 
thing.  But,  indeed,  we  didn't  have  the 
use  of  that  Grame  money,  and  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  that  po'  boy 
has  to  go  without  proper  clothing  to  keep 
filling  up  something  you  can't  fill.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  holp,  I  suppose." 

Charlotte  had  on  her  tender  mind  the 
fortunes  of  another  besides  her  father  and 


brother.  She  had  been  engaged  for 
years  to  her  cousin,  Motley  Beall,  a  man 
of  the  fibre  of  Mr.  Goodloe,  but  who  had 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reared  in 
a  time  of  leisure,  when  he  might  have  ac- 
quired the  calm  which  enabled  his  uncle 
to  endure  serenely  the  buffets  of  fortune. 
He  had  earned  the  title  of  captain  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  there  his  su< 
had  stopped.  Now  he  was  farming  a 
scraggy  bit  of  land  and  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  and  Charlotte  could 
be  married.  His  sweetheart  was  not 
given  to  brooding,  and  spoke  freely  over 
her  sewing  to  my  mother,  who  had  al- 
ways on  hand  enough  embryo  dresses  and 
pinafores  to  keep  the  busiest  mantua- 
maker  company. 

"Thank  goodness,  Motley  has  no  in- 
terest to  pay,  —  but  then  he  has  no  money 
either  !  I  hear  people  calling  him  shift- 
less and  worthless.  It  isn't  that;  he  is 
just  like  father.  He  can't  help  it ;  it  is 
born  in  him,  and  he  could  not  get  it  out 
of  him  if  he  worked  himself  to  the  bone. 
Motley  knows  it  and  speaks  of  it  with 
bitterness.  When  I  hear  him  talking  in 
that  way,  I  think  of  father.  Who  knows 
but  what  he  feels  deep  down  in  his  heart 
how  everything  is  slipping  away  from  him, 
and  what  an  atom  he  is?  " 

Elderly,  homely  girls  we  thought  her 
and  her  sister;  but  now  I  know  they 
must  have  had  some  rare  quality  which 
shone  out  of  their  gray  eyes,  enhanced 
their  tall  figures  and  their  long,  heavy, 
dark  red  hair. 

The  fall  had  come  now,  and  our  neatly 
pruned  apple-trees  hung  red  with  fruit ; 
but  the  chicken-grapes  on  the  Goodloes' 
hill  and  the  chincapins  in  their  back 
field  proved  more  delightful  to  us  than 
the  plumpest  of  home  produce.  One 
evening,  as  we  rushed  in  breathless  from 
a  robbing  expedition  in  these  places,  we 
came  upon  Lewis,  the  Goodloes'  old  ne- 
gro man,  standing  humbly  in  the  sitting- 
room  to  deliver  this  message, — 

"  Miss  Lot  say,  '  Habn't  you  hyah  how 
ole  mars'  done  tuk  sick  at  noon  to- 
day?'" 

"  Sick,  Lewis?"  repeated  my  mother. 
''What  is  the  matter?  Is  he  very  sick? 
Did  your  Miss  Lot  say  send  her  brandy 
or  anything?" 
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"No,  madam.  Dey  doan'  rightly 
know  when'  he  ve'y  sick  or  no.  He  lay 
so  still  an'  doan'  seem  no  way  oneasy. 
Miss  Lot  say  woan'  you  please  step  up 
dah  a  little  while?  " 

It  was  a  stroke  of  paralysis  that  had 
laid  the  old  man  low ;  but  it  in  no  way 
disturbed  his  serenity,  though  he  could 
not  walk  and  at  times  lost  the  power  of 
speech.  His  sole  anxiety  was  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  burial-ground ;  ovxr  in- 
structions relating  to  this  he  labored  with 
a  shaking  hand  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
There  was  little  need  for  such  solici- 
tude ;  his  children  made  the  small  en- 
closure bloom  like  a  rose  amid  the  briery 
wilderness  of  the  surrounding  lawn.  Late 
autumn  roses,  dahlias,  asters,  and  clumps 
of  chrysanthemums  brightened  above  the 
close-cropped  clover,  and  the  old  pear- 
tree,  the  single  tree  there,  was  weighted 
down  with  a  luscious  burden  which  no 
one  plucked,  sacred  fruit  that  it  was. 
Blackwell  passed  the  still  mornings  of 
Sunday  in  the  place,  pruning  and  clipping 
and  wiping  away  unbidden  tears  when- 
ever he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the 
wide  open  windows  of  his  father's  room. 
Two  heavy  fears  rested  on  his  young  heart, 
—  the  thought  of  what  was  hovering  over 
that  chamber,  and  a  certain  imminent 
order  of  the  court  which  might  snatch 
away  the  resting-place  from  the  stricken 
body  yonder. 

The  Commonwealth  was  more  hungry 
than  we  knew  for  the  long-standing  debts. 
It  was  not  more  than  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  Goodloe's  stroke  that  Helen  came 
into  the  room  where  we  were  all  sitting 
around  the  fireplace,  —  for  the  October 
evenings  were  beginning  to  close  in  early 
and  chill.  Helen's  dress  was  damp  and 
limp,  and  smelt  of  dried  pennyroyal  from 
her  hurried  run  across  our  upland 
meadow ;  her  straw  hat  was  limp,  too, 
and  the  ribbon  tying  it  under  her  chin 
was  wet;  some  reddish  locks  escaping 
in  disorder  from  the  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head  were  curling  with  moisture.  She 
walked  straight  up  to  a  chair  at  the  fire- 
side, unheeding  the  welcoming  stir  and  the 
staring  of  the  children,  and  rested  her 
hands  on  its  back,  meanwhile  gazing  with 
close  drawn  brows  and  intent  eyes  into 
the  flames. 


"  Honey  Locust  Hill  has  been  sold  for 
taxes  !  "  she  said  harshly. 

"  Helen  !  "  came  in  shocked  tones 
from  my  mother. 

"Yes,  it  is  sold  !  "  repeated  Helen. 

"Does  your  poor  father  know  it? 
Don't  breathe  it  in  his  presence  if  you 
can  help  it.  But  then  the  graveyard  is 
exempted  !  "  my  mother  questioned,  ad- 
monished, consoled,  all  in  one  breath. 

"  Father  shall  not  know  it.  Nor  shall 
that  man  set  foot  on  the  place  to  take 
possession,  if  I  can  keep  him  off,  —  and 
that  will  be  as  long  as  I  have  strength  in 
my  right  arm.  The  unreadable  plans  of 
God  they  tell  me, —  the  unreadable  cruelty 
I  call  it,  —  to  send  away  a  poor  old  man, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  look- 
ing forward  to  dying  in  the  house  where 
his  fathers  have  lived  and  died,  and  to 
lying  in  the  same  ground  with  them  !  I 
wish  they  had  taught  me  some  manage- 
ment instead  of  trusting  to  unreadable 
plans." 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
door.  Helen  was  never  the  submissive 
creature  Lot  was,  and  had  many  a  trait 
reprehensible  in  a  woman  who  had  lived 
to  her  age.  Before  mother  could  call  to 
Wash,  the  black  boy,  to  take  a  lantern 
and  light  Miss  Helen  home,  she  was  out 
of  hearing  in  the  dusky  night. 

Accounts  came  to  us  of  the  purchaser 
of  Honey  Locust  Hill.  He  was  from  the 
North,  and  was  connected  with  a  firm  of 
manufacturers  of  fire-arms.  After  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  his 
harshness  and  bloodthirstiness.  The  en- 
tire neighborhood  arose  each  morning  in 
the  expectation  of  some  indignity  offered 
the  Goodloes,  and  more  than  one  household 
prepared  rooms  for  the  evicted,  should 
such  an  event  come  about.  His  name 
was  as  potent  in  our  corner  of  Barclay  as 
Coeur  de  Lion's  is  said  to  be  in  the 
East;  by  invoking  it  we,  the  children, 
thoroughly  quelled  any  insubordination 
among  our  more  superstitious  dusky  play- 
mates. 

October  was  melting  into  November  so 
softly  that  some  trees  wore  their  full  foli- 
age of  clear  gold ;  others  were  more 
thinly  clad  in  scarlet.  The  sumac  leaves 
and  cones  of  fruit  vied  with  each  other 
in  hue,  but  the  cherry-trees  and  quince- 
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bushes  were  withered  and  quaking  and 
bare.  The  hogs  roamed  through  the 
woods  fattening  their  lean,  black  sides  on 
mast,  the  young  colts  were  donning  their 
fuzzy  winter  coats,  and  the  cows  pressed 
closer  together  in  the  "  cuppin "  for 
warmth  in  the  early  fallen  evening. 

I  hardly  know  how  the  news  came,  — 
but  one  afternoon  as  we  poured  into  the 
kitchen  hungry  from  school,  lame  Ann, 
the  cook,  gave  us  our  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  without  her  usual  bitter  question- 
ing, gave  them  sadly  and  even  humbly, 
and  called  us  "  Honey,"  bidding  us  to  go 
away  and  be  quiet  children,  because  old 
Mr.  Goodloe  was  dead.  Mother  was  no- 
where to  be  found ;  she  had  gone  to 
Honey  Locust  Hill,  whose  roof,  high  and 
sad-colored  among  the  bright  foliage, 
wore  an  awful  look,  as  if  a  long-threat- 
ened bolt  had  fallen  upon  it. 

The  next  day  we  heard  discussed  be- 
tween our  decorously  sad  parents  how, 
as  Mr.  Goodloe  sat  upright  among  his 
pillows  writing  careful  directions  as  to 
his  burial,  —  certain  linen  he  was  to  wear 
saved  from  joyous  bridal  days,  the  order 
of  his  funeral  ceremonies,  where  his 
grave  was  to  be  dug,  —  another  stroke 
came,  painlessly  cutting  "  the  thin-spun 
life."  We  wondered  at  poor  Blackwell's 
red  eyes,  contrasting  but  illy  with  his 
pale,  freckled  face ;  we  wondered  at  the 
dropping  of  the  old  man's  name  and 
personality  for  the  term  "  corpse" ;  we 
wondered,  with  some  impatience  at  the 
delay,  when  the  funeral  would  take 
place. 

The  day  it  was  to  take  place  dawned, 
rainy  and  chill ;  dove-colored  vapors 
sailed  only  a  little  way  above  the  earth, 
rifting  now  and  again  to  show  us  the 
darker,  more  pitiless  curtain  beyond ;  a 
restless  wind  roved  about  and  stripped 
the  yellow  leaves  from  the  boughs  by 
hundreds.  To  our  exclamations  of  dis- 
appointment my  mother  replied  by  pro- 
nouncing the  burial  beatitude,  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  the  rain  falls  on!" 

We  found  this  consolatory  saying  fairly 
buzzing  (if  subdued  whispers  can  be  said 
to  buzz)  about  the  Goodloes'  parlor, 
when  we  were  presently  seated  therein. 
The  shades  at  more  than  half  length,  the 
heavy  crimson  folds  of  the  curtains  dark- 


ened the  room  so  fully,  but  for  the  faint, 
playing  gleam  from  the  fireplace,  that  at 
first  we  could  not  make  out  the  assem 
blage  about  the  wall  nor  the  huge,  1 
polished  object  in  the  centre.  For  some 
time  after  our  anchorage  on  the  hair- 
cloth sofa,  we  were  too  awed  to  glar*  e 
around;  little  by  little,  however,  the 
familiar  aspect  of  the  room  forced  itself 
through  our  mental  haze.  We  saw  the 
old  portraits  hung  uncomfortably  near 
the  ceiling,  —  a  smiling  lady,  that  one 
opposite,  with  puffs  of  sleeves,  long 
gloves,  an  oppressively  short  waist,  and 
great  "beau-catchers"  ;  divided  from  her 
by  a  window  hung  a  dark  gentleman, 
ringleted,  panoplied  in  a  blue  coat  and 
high  cravat.  We  saw  against  the  wall 
children  like  ourselves,  seated  stiffly  with 
dangling  legs,  looking  at  us  with  a  glassy 
stare,  —  this  was  no  time  for  recognition. 
It  seemed  very  long  for  us,  the  half 
silence  broken  by  the  explosive  crackling 
of  the  hickory  fire,  which  had  little  regard 
for  the  house  of  mourning,  or  by  the 
sway  of  some  black  fans,  which  certain 
old  ladies  had  brought  with  them.  At 
rare  intervals  some  one  arose,  crossed 
the  carpet  on  tiptoe,  looked  down  long 
upon  the  open  top  of  the  coffin,  and  re- 
tired with  a  handkerchief  in  full  view. 

When  at  last  newcomers  ceased  to 
enter,  and  even  the  faint  rustling  and 
whispering  ended,  the  dining-room  door 
was  thrown  wide,  and  out  marched  sev- 
eral negro  women,  holding  aloft  trays 
with  sliced  cake  and  tiny  glasses  of  cur- 
rant wine.  Our  Ann  was  among  the 
number,  and  one  or  two  others  we  knew ; 
but  they  passed  us  with  polite,  stony, 
company  faces,  stopping  only  long  enough 
for  us  to  get  our  share  of  yellow  cake 
and  amber  wine.  This  feast  enabled  us 
children  to  get  creditably  through  the 
time  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the 
parson  and  mourners,  by  the  long  ser- 
vice, and  the  final  fastening  down  of  the 
lid,  when  sobs  from  the  veiled  women 
filled  the  room,  till  the  procession  was 
formed  for  the  graveyard. 

The  clouds  were  still  sailing  among 
the  tree-tops  ;  leaves  sank  sullenly  through 
the  wet  air  and  settled  upon  the  shiny 
surface  of  the  coffin,  and  upon  the 
shoulders  and  crape-banded  hats  of  the 
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bearers ;  the  rose-bush  growing  at  the 
porch  shed  tears  from  each  of  its  scarlet 
tips  ;  the  short  grass  beneath  our  feet 
was  empearled  with  clear  drops.  Away 
down  the  path  at  the  very  end  of  the 
lawn,  the  tall,  dead  poplar,  draped  but 
yesterday  from  root  to  tip  with  the  glow- 
ing leaves  of  Virginia  creeper  and  wild 
ivy,  waved  from  its  forlorn  branches  only 
a  few  ragged  banners,  the  shorn  glory  lay 
at  its  feet  and  outside  in  the  muddy 
trampled  road. 

What  halt  was  this?  Why  did  the 
parson  at  the  head  of  the  slowly  moving 
line  stop?  All  were  eager  to  see,  and 
having  looked,  saw  merely  a  man  stand- 
ing at  the  open  picket  gate  ;  in  the  back- 
ground were  three  negroes  leaning  on 
their  long-handled  spades ;  beyond  to 
the  left  a  pile  of  raw  red  earth,  clotted 
and  heavy  from  the  rain.  The  dark, 
shining  periwinkle  was  trodden  and  mud- 
stained.  The  parson  recovered  himself 
and  stepped  forward,  waving  the  man 
aside.  Already  the  bearers  had  tramped 
in  edgewise  to  make  room  for  their  heavy 
burden ;  the  mourners  were  grouping 
themselves  at  the  grave ;  and  the  words, 
"  Man  that  is  born  of  woman  hath  but  a 
short  time  to  live  — "  were  beginning  to 
make  themselves  heard,  when  a  voice 
broke  through  the  stillness, — 

"  The  burial  cannot  take  place  !  " 

The  words  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
stranger.  All  turned  to  look  at  him. 
Lot  lifted  her  drooping  head  from  her 
brother's  shoulder  to  stare  at  him  out  of 
the  fastnesses  of  her  mourning  veil ;  Black- 
well  straightened  his  slender  body  and 
repressed  the  swelling  sob  in  his  boyish 
throat ;  Helen  dropped  Beall's  arm,  turn- 
ing her  crape-clad  face  toward  the 
speaker.  He  was  a  resolute-looking  man, 
with  a  beard  close-cut  and  dark,  a  trim- 
ness  of  aspect  and  alertness  of  manner 
unknown  to  the  neighborhood.  His 
words  fell  with  a  clipped  sound. 

"  What  is  this,  sir?  "  asked  the  parson, 
closing  his  book  carefully  over  his  large 
forefinger.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  this 
is  a  private  burying-ground,  and  has  been 
used  for  many  years  by  the  Goodloes, 
the  owners  of  this  place?  " 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  man, 
courteously  enough,  "I  am  the  owner  of 


this  place  —  Josiah  Pepper  —  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  forbid  the  burial." 

A  vivid  movement  of  interest  ran 
through  the  group,  a  sort  of  ardent 
shudder.  The  parson  stepped  a  little 
forward,  his  gown  sweeping  over  the 
edge  of  the  heaped-up  soil,  his  forehead 
wrinkling  into  two  deep  folds  in  his 
endeavor  to  look  over  his  spectacles  at 
the  calm  speaker.  Another  voice  broke 
the  silence.  It  was  Beall's,  a  thread  of 
firmness  in  its  irresolute  sound,  — 

"  But  this  ground  is  exempted :  it 
ought  to  be  by  law." 

"  Exempted ;  yes,  so  that  I  can  never 
remove  its  boundary.  But  no  new  burial 
shall  take  place." 

Before  any  one  could  make  further 
answer,  Helen  had  swept  back  the  heavy 
veil  from  her  face  and  spoke,  — 

"  What  is  the  use  of  this  disturbance  ? 
Luke,  you  and  John  stand  back.  Sir," 
—  she  addressed  the  stranger,  —  "  every- 
thing is  prepared  for  my  father's  burial, 
and  we  will  go  on  with  it." 

Under  the  stimulus  of  her  voice  all 
fell  again  into  action;  the  clergyman 
was  opening  the  prayer-book ;  the  negroes 
retired  and  left  the  spades  stuck  upright 
in  the  loose  earth  where  they  could  be 
easily  seized  by  the  bearers ;  Charlotte's 
checked  weeping  softly  recommenced. 
Mr.  Pepper  raised  his  hand  with  a  warn- 
ing gesture. 

"  You  compel  me  to  be  harsh.  Yester- 
day, on  my  arrival  at  the  Court  House,  I 
received  a  hint  of  what  was  about  to  take 
place,"  he  said,  "and  sent  a  messenger 
immediately  with  a  note  to  the  ladies, 
asking  that  it  be  postponed.  The  man  I 
sent  met  with  what  I  can  only  call  gross 
discourtesy."  He  paused  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  from  Blackwell's 
amazed  features  to  the  baffling  folds  over 
Charlotte's  face,  then  to  the  parson's 
stolid  countenance  and  Helen's  defiant 
eyes.  No  one  spoke  in  reply,  and  he 
took  up  the  burden  of  his  words  again : 
"  The  messenger  —  but  he  was  an  igno- 
rant negro  and  perhaps  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  implicitly  —  reported  that  a  lady 
met  him,  refused  to  take  his  note,  and 
would  not  let  him  enter,  saying  my  name 
sufficiently  explained  the  business.  I 
can  only  suppose  the  lady  was  some  one 
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who  mistook  me  :  it  could  have  been 
neither  of  the  Miss  Goodloes?"  There 
was  an  inquiring  note  in  his  voice. 

"  I  was  the  person,  sir,"  Helen  ex- 
claimed. "  Mr.  Reid,"  she  said  to  the 
parson,  "this  is  a  very  strange  proceed- 
ing and  scandalous.  I  beg  you  to  go 
on." 

"This  ceremony  is  a  solemn  one  to 
interrupt,"  said  the  stranger,  speaking  in 
a  louder  tone  directly  to  the  whole  as- 
semblage, "  and  I  assure  you  I  do  it  only 
through  necessity.  The  health  of  my 
family  is  threatened  by  this  interment. 
Yonder  is  the  well,  into  which,  as  you 
must  see,  the  drainage  of  this  slope 
pours." 

We  knew  the  well,  of  course, — every 
farm  had  one  more  or  less  near  its  grave- 
yard ;  but  how  that  could  be  connected 
with  health  we  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand. Moreover,  what  was  the  health 
of  unknown  beings  compared  to  a  Good- 
loe's  loss  of  burial  in  ancestral  ground? 
The  sense  of  sacrilege  was  in  no  way 
dispelled  by  the  explanation.  But  the 
speaker  was  now  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin,  confronting  the  parson,  and 
neither  service  nor  mourning  could  go 
on.  Some  of  the  neighbors  were  ex- 
postulating or  muttering  their  indigna- 
tion, but  to  this  the  stranger  paid  little 
heed.  He  saw  that  the  battle  lay  with 
the  black-clad  group  and  the  parson. 

Grief,  weariness,  and  anger  proved  too 
much  for  Helen ;  she  threw  aside  her 
calmness. 

"  You  have  no  bowels  of  compassion  ! 
To  think  of  health  in  the  face  of  death  ! 
I  say  my  father  shall  lie  where  he  longed 
to  lie,  by  the  side  of  his  people.  Look 
down  !  Do  you  see  that  dark  strip  of 
wood?  That  is  all  that  divides  him 
from  those  gone  before ;  so  close  we  lie 
that  there  is  only  narrow  room  for  him, 
— but  that  is  dearer  to  him  than  the 
whole  wide  earth.      Stand  back,  man  !  " 

The  contempt  of  her  tone  and  the 
scornful  touch  of  her  black  gloved  hand 
brought  the  blood  flushing  across  his 
face  ;  but  his  words  were  quiet. 

"  Madam,  I  say  he  shall  not  lie  there. 
I  say  it  in  sorrow,  but  I  say  it  firmly.  It 
would  be  deadly  for  those  who  drink  that 
water.     I  have  seen  too  much  illness  from 


such  a  source,  —  illness  that  put  in  mourn- 
ing a  whole  district.  Surely  that  would 
be  harder  than  the  disappointment  of 
your  sentiment." 

He  had  hardly  finished  before  she- 
began  ignoring  his  words  :  "  Luke,  John, 
Lewis,  if  no  one  else  will,  lower  the 
coffin !  He  will  sleep  just  as  sweetly 
without  the  last  words.  Stand  back, 
please,  and  let  these  faithful  negroes  pay 
the  last  honors  to  their  old  master." 

The  men  came  forward,  slowly  and  un- 
willr  *  "',  casting  many  a  glance  at  Black- 
well's  .ace  for  further  commands  ;  but  his 
white  countenance  wore  a  mask  of  stupe- 
faction and  hopelessness.  Helen  herself 
seized  the  fourth  cord  and  braced  her 
slender  body  to  withstand  the  strain,  But 
the  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  the  coffin. 

"  It  is  useless,  madam,  he  cannot  lie 
here."  Then  turning  to  Lot  and  Black- 
well  as  more  tractable,  he  added  :  "If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  send  to  the 
churchyard  and  have  all  arrangements 
made  there." 

Charlotte's  spirit  weakened,  and,  half 
sick,  her  sense  of  propriety  smarting,  she 
turned  hesitatingly  to  the  parson. 

"  Mr.  Reid,  what  ought  we  to  do?  " 

"It  is  a  sad  sight,"  the  parson  an- 
swered, "  to  witness  this  scandalous  scene, 
and  to  have  such  a  blasphemous  strug- 
gle going  on  over  your  dear  father's  body. 
Let  it  come  to  an  end.  After  all,  the 
churchyard  is  the  proper  place  to  lay  a 
Christian."  He  spoke  decisively,  pour- 
ing balm  with  his  strong  words  into 
the  girl's  torn  heart.  But  Helen  had 
caught  the  advice  and,  standing  erect, 
her  eyes  wide  open,  her  face  white  as 
death  against  the  gloomy  background  of 
her  veil,  she  cried,  — 

"  Will  you  do  that,  Lot  and  Blackwell  ? 
He  will  never  rest  there  !  He  will  come 
back,  I  know,  I  know  he  will !  This  is 
where  he  wanted  to  lie  !  " 

The  clouds  had  massed  heavier  and 
darker,  and  now  began  to  pour  down  their 
contents  in  long  slanting  lines,  which 
struck  loudly  upon  the  polished  surface 
of  the  coffin.  Helen  still  stood  looking 
wildly  forward,  with  the  cord  in  her 
hands.  The  parson  whispered  exhorta- 
tions to  her,  and  Beall  stepped  forward 
to  her  side. 
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"  Helen,"  he  said, "  for  Charlotte's  sake, 
for  your  brother's  sake,  give  up  this  strug- 
gle. Let  him  be  placed  in  my  burying- 
ground  ;  he  is  my  uncle.     Come  !  " 

He  took  the  cord  from  her  yielding 
hand,  and  supporting  her  with  his  arm 
led  her  across  the  lawn  toward  the  house. 
She  moved  like  one  stricken  into  stone. 

They  buried  him  in  the  rough  little 
domain  of  Beall.  Though  on  those  hills 
grass  grows  but  scantily,  and  the  owner 
will  never  be  a  prosperous  man,  where 
Basil  Goodloe  lies  there  is  always  a  soft 


green  carpet;  and  the  plants  blooming 
so  profusely  there  are  all  offshoots  of 
the  neglected  shrubs  which  still  put  forth 
a  few  flowers  in  the  graveyard  of  Honey 
Locust  Hill.  But  if  the  negroes  are  to 
be  believed,  he  wanders  restlessly  about 
the  desolate  old  place  on  stormy  autumn 
days,  gliding  among  the  weeds  and  lifting 
the  choked  roses.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  myself,  because  when  I  pass, 
in  the  late  chill  rains,  or  at  dusk,  I  hurry 
by  with  loudly  beating  heart  and  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  cheering  lights  of  home. 


THE  ABBE  VOGLER. 

By  Kenyon  West. 


A  MOST  interesting  study  in  litera- 
ture would  be  that  of  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  by  our  great 
poets  to  music,  —  the  most  subtle  and 
mysterious  of  the  arts.  They  have  all 
felt  how  closely  music  and  poetry  are 
allied ;  for  the  great  musician  is  a  poet 
and  a  prophet,  as  the  poet  or  the  prophet 
must  of  necessity  have  more  or  less 
of  music  in  his  nature  in  order  to  be  the 
perfect  artist.  One  poet  has  said  that 
we  gain  a  foretaste  of  heaven  by  means 
of  music,  and  that  it  frees  us  from  the 
limits  of  space  and  gives  us  the  most 
complete  revelation  of  God.  Richter 
has  the  same  feeling  of  the  transcendental 
nature  of  the  art  when  he  exclaims  :  "  It 
speaketh  to  me  of  that  which  in  all  my 
endless  life  I  have  not  found.  ...  It  is 
the  only  language  which  is  incapable  of 
expressing  that  which  is  impure."  Words- 
worth says  music  is 

"  Like    thoughts  whose   very   sweetness   yieldeth 
proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality." 

Very  much  the  same  idea  Shakespeare 
had  expressed  long  before,  when  in  the 
wonderful  lines  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice "  he  speaks  of  the  touches  of  soft  har- 
mony being  in  accord  with  the  soft  stillness 
of  the  night,  — a  harmony  such  as  "  is  in 
immortal  souls."     Shakespeare  elsewhere 


calls  music  "the  food  of  love,"  and  also 
speaks  of  "its  sweet  power,"  its  use  being' 

"  To  refresh  the  mind  of  man  after  .  .  .  his  pain." 

Milton  dwells  on  the 

"  Sweet  compulsion  that  doth  in  music  lie  "; 

and  Shelley  speaks  of  its  omnipotence, 
how  it "  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit "  ;  and 
with  wonderful  imaginative  grasp  of  the 
influence  of  music  he  says  it  loosens  the 
serpent  which  care  has  bound  upon  his 
heart,  and  then  invokes  its  presence  in  that 
lyric  :  — 

"  I  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 

My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower; 
Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower." 

But  among  all  the  poets,  from  Plato  to 
the  present,  no  one  shows  a  deeper  and 
wider  sympathy  with  music  than  Robert 
Browning.  It  is  but  one  of  numberless 
proofs  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
poet,  who  touches  life  at  every  point. 
He  not  only  gives  us  fine  phrases,  like 
Milton,  Congreve,  or  Keats,  but  he 
pierces  to  the  very  heart  of  the  myste- 
rious art,  and  analyzes  and  interprets  it 
with  masterly  imagination  and  skill.  His 
analysis  is  not  only  concerned  with  the 
art  itself;  he  describes  its  effect  upon 
both  the  musician  and  those  who  listen 
to   him.      He   searches   for   the   motive 
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which  has  animated  the  musician  and 
aroused  his  creative  energy ;  he  traces 
the  subtle  influences  at  work  upon  his 
spiritual  nature,  and  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  depths  of  his  soul,  its  infinitude 
of  aspiration,  its  unceasing  reaching  out 
to  the  Eternal.  In  many  poems,  too, 
Browning  uses  the  technicalities  of  music 
as  imagery  to  express  spiritual  truths. 
Thus  in  "Fifine  "  :  — 

"  For  as  some  imperial  chord  subsists, 

Steadily  underlies  the  accidental  mists 

Of  music  springing  thence,  that  run  their  mazy 
race 

Around,  and  sink,  absorbed,  back  to  the  triad 
base; 

So,  out  of  that  one  word,  each  variant  rose  and 
fell, 

And  left  the  same  'All's  change,  but  permanence 
as  well.' 

Grave  note,  whence  —  list  aloft !  harmonics 
sound,  that  mean,  — 

Truth  inside;  and  outside,  truth  also;  and  be- 
tween 

Each,  falsehood  that  is  change,  as  truth  is  per- 
manence." 

One  naturally  places  "  Abt  Vogler  " 
among  Browning's  finest  utterances  upon 
music  and  its  spiritual  message.  The  music 
is  illusive  and  transitory,  but  the  spiritual 
power  of  it  is  permanent.  The  good 
Abb£,  whose  organ  keys  gave  forth  their 
sounds  to  a  wish  of  his  soul,  feels  that  his 
art  is  really  greater  than  that  of  the  poet 
or  the  painter,  that  it  is  indeed  the  finger 
of  God,  the  flash  of  his  will.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  his  confidence  he  feels  how 
transient  is  the  palace  of  music  he  has 
been  rearing :  "  it  is  gone  never  to  be ' 
again."  But  from  this  very  perception 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  his  work  he  rises 
to  the  perception  of  one  of  the  sublimest 
truths  which  can  irradiate  the  soul :  — 

"  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !     What  was 

shall  live  as  before." 
"  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed   of 

good,  shall  exist; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself." 

This  belief  that  even  our  failure  here  is 
but  a  triumphant  earnest  of  future  suc- 
cess, when  eternity  shall  affirm  the  con- 
ception of  an  hour,  comes  to  the  musician 
as  a  direct  revelation  which  cannot  be 
controverted  :  — 

"  Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to 
clear; 
Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the 
weal  or  woe ; 


But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in 

the  ear; 
The  rest    may   reason    and    welcome;    'tis    we 

musicians  know." 

Browning's  poem  were  worthy  of  at- 
tention if  it  only  possessed  the  one  excel- 
lence of  immortalizing  a  musician  whom 
the  world  is  doing  its  best  to  forget.  In- 
deed, when  one  seeks  in  dictionaries  and 
encyclopaedias  for  information  in  regard 
to  Vogler's  life  and  works,  and  finds  that 
he  is  mentioned  in  none  which  are  accessi- 
ble outside  of  the  large  libraries,  it  might 
be  said  with  truth  that  he  is  forgotten  by 
all  but  scholars  and  students  of  the  history 
of  music-  Whenever  the  general  reader 
takes  up  Browning's  poem,  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  are  :  "  Abt  Vogler, — who  is  he, 
what  musical  instrument  did  he  invent, 
where  and  when  did  he  live?"  Until 
these  questions  are  answered,  the  poem 
does  not  convey  to  his  mind  its  perfect 
message.  But  afterwards,  how  luminous 
with  meaning  it  becomes,  how  full  of  fine 
suggestion  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  most 
delicate  phases  of  spiritual  endeavor  and 
aspiration ;  and  while  revealing  the  source 
of  the  truest  consolation,  it  forms  a  health- 
ful antidote  to  that  gospel  of  despair 
which  so  many  poets  of  this  age  proclaim. 

Whether  Vogler  was  a  great  musician 
or  not  depends  so  much  upon  the  pre- 
cise meaning  given  to  the  term  and  so 
much  upon  the  conflicting  theories  of 
the  critics,  that  maybe  the  question  had 
best  be  laid  aside.  If  to  be  a  great 
player,  a  great  musical  orator  and  im- 
proviser,  and  to  move  contemporary 
thought  and  emotion  to  its  depths,  is  to 
be  a  great  musician,  then  he  most  cer- 
tainly was  one ;  if  to  compose  operas 
and  symphonies  which  time  holds  dear 
and  cherishes  forever  is  to  be  one,  then 
Vogler  most  certainly  was  not.  But  fame 
has  not  always  been  the  reward  of  those 
who  have  done  the  best  work  in  the 
world  and  have  been  the  most  deserving 
of  her  gratitude.  Are  there  no  pioneers 
in  science,  art,  and  letters,  who,  though 
themselves  forgotten,  have  paved  the 
way  for  their  more  fortunate  brothers, 
and  thus  made  their  success  possible? 
The  question  is  a  commonplace  one,  and 
yet  the  honest  striver  often  asks  it  in  his 
hours  of  discouragement.     The  harvests 
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are  seldom  reaped  by  those  who  sow; 
the  reward,  in  this  world  at  least,  is  not 
always  for  the  brow  of  the  deserving. 
And  so  if  Vogler  is  neglected  by  that 
future  to  which  he  looked  forward  with 
so  much  confident  hope,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  the  world  is  treating  him  as 
she  has  treated  many  of  the  best  and 
noblest  of  her  sons. 

George  Joseph  Vogler  was  born  at 
YYiirzburg,  a  flourishing  university  town 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1749.1 
It  was  an  eventful  year.  Just  three 
months  later,  not  faraway,  in  Frankfort, 
another  small  morsel  of  humanity  saw 
the  light  of  this  earth,  and  bravely  bat- 
tled for  existence  here.  The  same  influ- 
ences of  this  most  important  period 
in  German  history  moulded  the  youth 
of  both  Vogler  and  the  great  Goethe. 
They  both,  doubtless,  felt  the  stress  of 
its  ideas,  the  manifold  forces  of  its  ac- 
tivity; but  while  the  one  always  re- 
mained more  or  less  under  the  sway 
of  this  "storm  and  stress,"  the  other 
emancipated  himself  wholly  after  the 
first  feverish  unrest  was  past. 

Vogler's  early  years  were  not  bright 
and  sunny  like  those  of  Goethe.  His 
father  was  poor,  and  he  lost  him  before 
he  was  ten.  His  step-father  was  kind 
and  considerate,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
smooth  his  pathway ;  but  poverty  does 
not  allow  much  scope  to  sympathy  and 
kindness.  The  boy's  nature  was  essen- 
tially religious  and  spiritual,  with  that 
irresistible  inclination  to  music  which 
never  exists  divorced  from  true  genius. 
He  was  very  self-reliant ;  at  an  early  age 
attaining  unusual  technical  skill  upon  the 
organ,  violin,  and  other  instruments, 
working  out  problems  by  himself,  and 
arriving  at  great  truths  by  his  own  un- 
aided insight  and  intuition.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  intense  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  his  art,  which  were  some- 
times a  source  of  discomfort  to  others. 
Once  he  practised  all  night  upon  the 
harpsichord,   and    of  course   complaints 

1  Among  the  authorities  consulted  for  this  article  are, 
the  valuable  "  Biography  of  Musicians,"  written  in  French 
by  Francois  Joseph  Fetis,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  harmony  and  the  history  of  music; 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  and  other 
friends  of  the  Abbe1;  various  articles  in  German  encyclo- 
pedias and  periodicals;  and  the  excellent  monograph  by 
John  Henry  Mee,  who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
other  important  sources  of  information. 


came  from  the  lodgers  in  the  same  house  ; 
but  the  boy  paid  little  heed,  and  soon 
many  of  the  rooms  were  vacant.  "  When 
my  mother  upbraided  me,"  he  said  in 
one  of  the  rare  moments  when  he  spoke 
of  his  early  days,  "  I  honestly  tried  to 
be  sorry,  but  the  feeling  would  not  come. 
I  had  felt  all  night,  when  playing,  as  if 
angels  and  countless  hosts  of  beautiful 
spirits  had  been  hovering  around  the 
dull  and  dingy  room.  They  made  it 
light;  they  gave  it  glory.  How  then 
could  I  feel  sorry,  when  if  I  had  gone 
to  bed  and  slept,  I  should  have  missed  it 
all?  "  At  the  age  of  ten  the  boy  invented 
a  new  method  of  fingering,  a  method 
much  criticised  by  Mozart,  but  after- 
wards favored  by  some  of  the  best 
players  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  clear  when  Vogler's  thoughts 
were  first  directed  to  the  priesthood. 
Probably  his  natural  tendency  towards  the 
religious  life  was  encouraged  by  the 
teachers  when  he  attended  the  Jesuit 
college  in  his  native  town,  though  at  that 
time  his  studies  were  confined  to  the  sec- 
ular course.  Perhaps  his  playing  so  much 
in  the  churches  —  even  then  winning 
much  distinction  by  his  unique  improvi- 
sations—  appealed  to  his  love  for  the  as- 
cetic side  of  religion  and  influenced  him 
in  his  choice.  In  his  college  life  there  is 
no  record  of  any  wicked  or  foolish  esca- 
pades, which  disgrace  the  youth  of  so  many 
men.  The  boy  was  industrious,  sincere, 
and  morally  pure,  and  most  earnestly  de- 
voted to  his  beloved  music. 

At  twenty,  the  roving  spirit  which  never 
afterwards  was  exorcised  took  full  posses- 
sion of  him.  Wishing  to  devote  more 
time  to  law  and  general  literature,  he  left 
his  native  town  for  Bamberg ;  but  he  only 
remained  two  years  in  the  Jesuit  college 
there,  the  love  of  music  and  musicians 
already  proving  the  strongest  motive  in 
his  life.  So  we  find  him  at  Mannheim, 
that  town  of  Baden  where  musicians  met 
with  such  cordial  recognition  and  encour- 
agement. By  composing  a  ballet  for  the 
court  theatre  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Karl  Theodor,  who  thereupon  wished  to 
send  him  to  Italy  for  higher  culture  than 
Germany  could  afford.  At  that  time  every 
poor  man  of  genius  had  to  live  by  the 
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favor  of  princes,  or  scarcely  live  at  all  if  he 
depended  entirely  upon  himself;  so  Vog- 
ler  swallowed  his  pride  —  for  he  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  possess  much  of  that  un- 
comfortable quality  —  and  started  for  Italy 
in  1773.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  patron 
that  he  should  go  to  Bologna  and  study 
under  Martini ;  but  the  mere  accident  of 
meeting  on  the  journey  thither  a  pupil  of 
Vallotti  turned  the  whole  current  Of  Vog- 
ler's enthusiasm.  A  larger  and  broader 
idea  of  the  theory  of  music  flashed  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  so  keenly  the  limitations 
and  restraints  of  Martini's  system  that  he 
soon  impatiently  left  Bologna  and  went  to 
Padua  to  study  under  Vallotti.  But  the 
restless  temperament  of  Vogler,  ever  seek- 
ing something  new  and  something  better, 
made  him  leave  Padua  in  less  than  six 
months.  His  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Rome  ;  he  had  been  studying  theology  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  harmony  during 
these  busy  days  in  Italy.  The  priestly 
office  had  always  had  for  Vogler  great 
fascination,  and  he  now  determined  to 
enter  the  Church.  At  Rome  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest ;  and  he  soon  won  in  the 
Eternal  City  both  friends  and  recognition 
of  his  genius.  Many  ecclesiastical  honors 
were  conferred  upon  him,  the  greatest 
being  the  office  of  papal  chamberlain. 
But  as  his  peculiar  temperament  did  not 
permit  him  to  remain  long  in  one  place, 
in  two  years  we  find  him  back  in  Mann- 
heim. The  Elector  did  not  keep  him  long 
in  suspense  with  regard  to  his  intentions, 
but  immediately  made  him  court  chaplain 
and  second  kapell-meister.  A  residence 
in  Mannheim  could  give  to  Vogler  that 
practical  knowledge  of  music,  especially 
of  orchestral  music,  which  the  mere  study 
of  abstract  theory  could  never  impart. 
The  immediate  result  was  that  he  com- 
posed a  miserere  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment; while  his  previous  studies  in 
Italy  bore  fruit  in  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral works  on  the  science  and  art  of  music. 
He  had  appropriated  that  which  was  best 
in  the  system  of  Vallotti,  and  in  these 
writings  this  system  was  elaborated,  joined 
to  much  that  was  new  and  original.  Con- 
servatives pricked  up  their  ears  and  gave 
Vogler  the  benefit  of  much  opposition 
and  personal  animosity.  The  storm 
reached  its  climax  when  the  first  of  Vog- 


ler's  famous  schools  was  established  and 
he  claimed  to  "  make  his  pupils  compos- 
ers by  a  more  rapid  system  than  the  old." 
He  was  called  a  musical  impostor  who  did 
not  achieve  the  results  he  claimed  ;  but 
the  most  effectual  answer  to  such  charges 
was  found,  not  so  much  in  Vogler's  nu- 
merous vindications  of  his  theories  in 
writing  as  in  the  brilliant  and  illustrious 
careers  of  his  pupils.  Among  his  most 
bitter  opponents  we  have  to  place  Mozart, 
who  seemed  to  let  no  opportunity  pass  to 
criticise  and  assail  him.  The  Abbe 
showed  his  good  sense  as  well  as  delicacy 
of  feeling  by  meeting  every  insult  with 
courtesy,  and  always  treating  Mozart  with 
appreciative  kindness. 

In  becoming  a  teacher,  Vogler  must 
have  felt  that  he  had  indeed  found  his 
life  work.  His  success  was  astonishing, 
probably  because  he  was  so  patient, 
thorough,  and  unselfish.  The  pupils  not 
only  profited  by  his  instructions,  but  were 
drawn  close  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  a 
strong  and  lasting  friendship.  To  their 
interests  he  sacrificed  many  alluring 
prospects  of  worldly  honor,  remaining 
at  the  head  of  his  first  school  for  five 
years,  and  resisting  tempting  offers  to  go 
with  the  court  to  Munich  when  Karl 
Theodor  was  made  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  residence  in 
Mannheim  he  composed  a  short  opera, 
"The  Merchant  of  Smyrna,"  put  on  the 
stage  at  Mayence ;  an  "Overture  to 
Hamlet,"  given  at  Mannheim  in  1779; 
and  the  score  of  a  melodrama,  "  Lam- 
predo,"  brought  out  in  Darmstadt  under 
the  patronage  of  the  prince  who  in  his 
last  years  so  befriended  him. 

In  1780,  Vogler  joined  the  court  at 
Munich.  His  duties  there  were  varied 
by  teaching  the  celebrated  Madame 
Lange  and  B.  A.  Weber.  To  him  and 
his  instructions  the  former  ascribed  all 
her  subsequent  triumphs  :  while  it  was 
this  same  Weber  who,  in  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  teacher,  gave  up,  ten 
years  later,  a  lucrative  position  in  Han- 
over to  accompany  the  Abbe-  to  Stock- 
holm. 

All  of  his  biographers  lay  greater  stress 
upon  Vogler's  work  as  a  musician  than  as 
a  priest.  He  doubtless  combined  the 
duties  of  both,  and  many  a  pupil  found 
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in  him  a  spiritual  guide  ;  while  as  court 
chaplain,  amid  all  the  worldliness,  sin,  and 
sorrow  around  him,  he  must  have  had 
many  opportunities,  in  the  character  of 
priest,  to  rebuke,  to  denounce,  and  to 
console.  Yet  he  must  many  times  have 
served  his  Church  with  a  divided  mind. 

Sometime  in  1 781  he  brought  out  in 
Munich  an  opera  called  "  Albert  III.  of 
Bavaria."  Its  reception  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  composer ;  and  resigning  his 
post  as  chaplain,  he  was  off  to  England 
and  France.  A  history  of  Vogler's  life 
would  be  chiefly  a  record  of  his  travels. 
Too  restless  to  remain  in  any  place  long, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  new  ideas  and  im- 
pressions, ever  yearning  for  new  faces 
and  new  experiences,  there  was  scarcely 
a  city  of  Germany  or  a  country  in 
Europe  which  he  did  not  visit.  We  hear 
of  him  even  in  America,  Greenland,  and 
Africa.  Maybe  it  was  this  constant 
wandering  which  prevented  him  from 
being  the  great  composer  which  it  seemed 
nature  destined  him  to  be ;  but  he  won 
great  distinction  as  an  extemporizer,  his 
wonderful  organ  playing  subduing  all 
hearts  by  the  subtle  spell  of  its  peculiar 
power.  Moreover,  the  Abbe's  personality 
was  so  inspiring,  so  persuasive,  of  so  much 
force  and  impelling  energy,  that  his 
pupils  and  companions  were  constrained 
to  attempt  and  achieve  that  which  he 
himself  could  not.  Next  to  personal 
achievement  is  this  art  of  invoking  that 
which  is  best  in  others  and  inspiring  and 
guiding  them  on  to  great  results.  It  is 
not  the  highest  order  of  genius,  but  it  is 
genius  of  a  high  order.  To  Vogler  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  having,  as  it  were, 
made  possible  the  work  of  men  like  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Gansbacher, 
and  Knecht. 

Paris  has  usually  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize German  composers  or  their  works. 
Her  people  are  critical  and  exacting,  as 
well  as  somewhat  insensitive  to  the  higher 
forms  of  harmony.  After  the  failure  of 
"Albert  III.,"  Vogler  hoped  to  win  from 
the  Parisians  that  which  was  denied  him 
in  his  own  country.  But  the  comic  opera, 
"La  Kirmesse,"  brought  out  in  Paris  in 
1783,  was  a  still  greater  disappointment 
to  him.  "The  performance  could  not 
be  finished,"  wrote  a  sympathetic  friend. 


Disappointed,  but  by  no  means  despair- 
ing, the  Abbe  found  solace  in  a  long 
journey  through  Spain  and  Greece.  But 
in  little  more  than  a  year  he  was  back  in 
Munich  with  a  new  opera ;  and  this  time 
success  awaited  him.  "  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux" was  received  with  great  acclaim. 
His  next  triumph  was  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  gave  an  organ  recital,  for  which 
over  sixty-five  hundred  tickets  were  sold, 
—  a  tangible  proof  of  the  great  popularity 
of  his  playing. 

"  Life  is  far  too  short  to  wilfully  miss 
any  innocent  enjoyment,"  Vogler  once 
said  to  a  friend  who  was  urging  him  to 
keep  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  court 
at  Munich.  "I  want  to  see  Sweden. 
There  is  scope  there  for  me."  And  off 
to  Sweden  he  went  in  1786.  In  a  few 
months  his  presence  there  was  so  much 
valued  that  he  became  kapell-meister  to 
the  king,  and  founded  his  second  great 
school  at  Stockholm.  But  his  duties  did 
not  keep  him  in  Stockholm  long ;  off  to 
Russia,  back  to  Amsterdam,  finally,  in 
1790,  to  England. 

Some  biographers  assert  that  the 
"musical  instrument  of  his  invention," 
of  which  Browning  speaks,  was  con- 
structed in  Stockholm  four  years  before, 
and  was  now  used  in  London.  The  fact 
is  not  of  much  importance,  but  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  till  1796  that  he  exhibited  this  or- 
chestrion in  Stockholm.  "This  instru- 
ment you  see,"  Vogler  said  to  an  admiring 
friend,  "  is  a  kind  of  portable  organ.  It 
is  compact ;  there  are  four  keyboards, 
each  with  five  octaves.  There  is  also  a 
pedal  board  of  thirty-six  keys,  with  a 
swell ;  and  they  all,  keyboards  and  pedal, 
can  be  packed  into  this  space  of  nine 
cubic  feet."  We  can  fancy  how  the 
good  Abbe  must  have  smiled  with  pride 
as  he  described  this  unique  invention. 
Whether  he  had  this  orchestrion  with 
him  or  not  in  his  visit  to  London  in 
1790,  he  won  fame  and  applause  by  his 
concerts,  —  a  reward  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  of  his  temperament  than  even  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  were  the 
more  practical  result.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  organ  pedals 
into  England,  and  that  he  reconstructed 
the  great  organ  of  the  Pantheon.    At  one 
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of  his  recitals  on  this  organ  he  played 
Knecht's  "  Pastoral  Festival  interrupted 
by  a  Storm."  This  had  been  dedicated 
to  himself  by  Knecht,  and  the  Abbe  ren- 
dered it  with  so  much  feeling  and  power 
that  the  audience  was  roused  to  a  high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  result  of  Vog- 
ler's  presence  at  the  famous  Handel 
festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  the 
composition  of  his  wonderful  fugue  for 
the  organ  on  the  theme  of  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus,  —  a  worthy  tribute  to  Handel's 
genius,  which,  when  given  in  Germrny 
long  afterwards,  excited  widespread  en- 
thusiasm. From  London,  Vogler  went  to 
Warsaw,  thence  to  many  German  cities, 
where  he  built  and  improved  organs, 
taught  and  extemporized  and  gave  con- 
certs, everywhere  welcomed  with  great 
honor  by  the  people. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  sky  of  Europe  was 
becoming  overcast  with  dark  and  threaten- 
ing clouds.  The  time  was  most  event- 
ful,—  marked  by  the  upheaval  of  old 
and  long-cherished  ideas,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  untried  theories,  the 
universal  diffusion  of  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  in  France  open  revolt  against 
monarchism  and  tyranny.  If  we  once 
think  of  the  events  which  followed  one 
another  with  such  rapidity  in  Europe,  — 
the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon, the  subversion  of  Vogler's  own 
country,  followed  soon  after  by  the  reac- 
tion against  democracy ;  then  in  litera- 
ture the  tremendous  iconoclasm  of  French 
writers ;  the  return  to  nature  and  purer 
ideals  of  art  in  England  ;  all  influencing 
and  reacting  upon  art  and  music  in  Ger- 
many,—  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Vogler 
must  have  been  stirred  to  the  depths  of 
his  nature  ;  and  he  doubtless  found  in  his 
work  alone  relief  for  the  unrest  and  fever 
of  his  thoughts.  Jn  every  country  which 
he  visited  he  was  always  the  priest  and 
the  musician,  never  the  politician  nor 
the  partisan. 

The  year  1791  was  marked  by  the 
composition  of  "Athalie"and  "  Gustav 
Adolph "  ;  but  the  assassination  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  dear  to  him, 
revived  the  old  spirit  of  unrest,  and  he 
and  Weber  went  off  on  a  long  journey 
through  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 


—  a  journey  not  fruitless  in  practical 
results,  for  besides  lectures  on  harmony 
delivered  in  different  places,  and  con- 
certs given,  Vogler  busied  himself  in 
collecting  together  selections  from  the 
characteristic  music  of  different  nations. 
These  he  published  with  original  com- 
ments, under  the  title  of  "  Polymelos." 
In  1794  he  was  once  more  in  Paris,  not 
only  to  study  the  style  of  music  in  vogue 
among  the  French  revolutionists  and 
thus  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  his 
"  Polymelos,"  but  also  fully  determined 
to  win  there  the  recognition  denied  to 
his  genius  eleven  years  before.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed.  The  receipts  of  an 
organ  recital  in  one  of  the  large  churches 
were  over  fifteen  thousand  livres.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  the  good  Abbe  grew  to  an 
ovation,  and  the  chagrin  caused  by  the 
failure  of  "  La  Kirmesse  "  was  forgotten  in 
this  present  glorious  triumph.  But  Vogler 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  terrible 
suffering  caused  by  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
now  happily  drawing  to  a  close.  He  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  the  large  amount 
gained  by  his  organ  recital,  and  left  the 
city  almost  immediately,  putting  miles 
between  him  and  poor,  distracted  France. 

During  the  next  four  years  Stockholm 
was  again  his  home,  his  school  there 
proving  very  satisfactory  both  to  himself 
and  the  government  under  whose  pat- 
ronage it  had  been  established.  His  en- 
gagement as  kapell-meister  terminated  in 
1799;  and,  rewarded  with  a  generous 
pension,  he  took  his  departure.  A  long 
sojourn  in  Copenhagen  resulted  in  one  of 
his  most  important  works  on  the  theory 
of  music,  his  ''Choral  System,"  in  which 
he  "  professed  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
Protestant  choral  melodies  were  written 
in  the  Greek  modes."  The  time  was  also 
marked  by  the  composition  of  his  opera, 
"  Hermann  Von  Unna."  By  this  Vogler 
attained  his  greatest  artistic  success. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  so 
great  that  they  applied  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission as  early  as  five  in  the  morning, 
although  the  office  was  not  opened  till 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  !  The 
opera  was  also  performed  several  times  in 
Berlin,  as  well  as  in  Copenhagen. 

Four  happy  years  passed  in  building 
organs  and  giving  recitals,   lecturing  at 
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the  university  of  Prague,  conducting  in 
person  several  of  his  operas,  and  publish- 
ing another  book  on  music.  Then  he 
brought  out  in  Vienna  another  opera, 
"  Samori  "  ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  "  Hermann,"  nor  did  it  excite 
much  interest.  This  year,  1804,  spent  in 
Vienna  is  especially  noteworthy  for  his 
famous  meeting  with  Beethoven.  The 
two  musicians  met  with  the  utmost  friend- 
liness and  esteem  at  Sonnleitner's  house, 
in  the  presence  of  several  of  Beethoven's 
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friends  and  musicians  of  note,  among 
them  Cherubini  and  the  celebrated  Giins- 
bacher.  Probably  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
was  also  there,  for  not  long  afterwards  he 
and  Gansbacher  became  Vogler's  pupils, 
and  subsequently  joined  his  school  at 
Darmstadt.  Jn  response  to  the  request 
of  these  friends,  Vogler  and  Beethoven 
in  turn  gave  each  other  a  theme  and  ex- 
temporized  on  the  piano,  each  one  in- 
spiring the  other  to  the  production  of  the 
most  wonderful  effects.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  Beethoven's  superior  in- 
tellectuality and  power  of  expressing  the 


most  intense  emotion  would  enable  him 
to  easily  surpass  his  opponent ;  but  the 
Abbe  was  certainly  seen  at  his  best,  in  a 
white  heat  of  creative  ardor  and  passion- 
ate fervor.     Gansbacher  records  that  the 
adagio  and  fugue    he    then    improvised 
charmed    and    enthralled     all     present. 
Gansbacher  became  so  excited  over  it  all 
that  he  could  not  sleep.     At  a  most  un- 
seasonable hour  he  arose  and  went  around 
to  see  different  friends  who  had  not  been 
present     at     Sonnleitner's      house.     He 
doesn't   say  whether  those   friends 
relished    being  waked    up  to  hear 
about  the  wonders    of   the   Abbe's 
playing;    but  he  does  say  that  he 
described  the  evening's  enjoyment 
with     such     enthusiasm    that    they 
were    filled  with   envy  and  wished 
they   had    been    in    his  place.      If 
Vogler  had  possessed  the  power  in 
composition    that    Beethoven    pos- 
sessed, joined   to  his  own  creative 
genius,  the  world  would   doubtless 
now  be   swayed   by    the    power  of 
his    music ;    but  when  he  took  up 
his  pen  to  write,  much  of  the  fervor 
and  the  glow  present  when  his  fin- 
§jL       gers  were  on  the  keys  had  vanished, 
"  never    to   be    again."     How  well 
Browning  has  in  his  poem  indicated 
H     both    the   strength   and   the  weak- 
ness of  this  truly  great  man  ! 

While  Beethoven,  Vogler,  Gans- 
bacher, Schiller,  and  Goethe  were 
thus  absorbed  in  their  artistic  work, 
Germany  and  Austria  were  suffering 
the  crisis  of  a  terrible  war.  We  do 
not  know  that  Vogler  felt  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  enemy; 
but  when  Napoleon,  after  the 
terrible  battle  of  Austerlitz,  came  to 
Munich  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  of  Bavaria  with  Eugene 
Beauharnais  of  France,  the  Abbe  was 
there  to  do  him  honor.  Much  to  his 
delight  his  opera,  "Castor  and  Pollux," 
was  appointed  to  be  performed  on  the 
wedding  day.  "He  looked  so  happy," 
records  one  of  his  friends,  "his  face  was 
smiling  all  day  long.  The  opera  was 
rendered  well,  and  he  was  certainly  the 
musical  hero  of  the  hour."  This  festive 
occasion  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the    people   when    Germany  herself  sat- 
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fered  the  shocks  and  throes  of  a  terrible 
battle.  Jena  quickly  followed  Austerlitz, 
and  the  short-lived  peace  was  past.  Vog- 
ler  restlessly  flitted  to  and  fro,  finding  in 
his  beloved  art  the  only  relief  for  his 
anxiety  for  his  unhappy  country.  Age 
was  creeping  upon  him,  and  he  was  grow- 
ing quite  stout,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  as 
fond  of  travelling  as  in  his  younger  days. 
Finally,  about  1807,  we  find  him  at 
Darmstadt.  Here  the  old  man  really 
seemed  at  last  to  be  content  to  stay. 
The  Grand  Duke,  the  same  who  long 
years  before  had  encouraged  him  to  com- 
pose "Lampredo,"  showered  upon  him 
not  only  riches  and  honor,  but  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  personal  friendship.  All 
those  worldly  comforts,  and  the  compara- 
tive freedom  from  the  criticism  which 
had  embittered  the  past,  made  Vogler's 
last  years  very  happy.  The  monotony  of 
his  life  was  varied  by  occasional  trips  to 
Munich,  Frankfurt,  and  other  places ; 
but  they  lasted  only  for  a  few  days,  and 
became  more  and  more  rare  as  he  felt 
the  infirmities  of  age  growing  upon  him. 
Yet  in  these  later  years  there  seemed  to 
be  no  diminution  of  his  power  as  a 
musician.  He  played  the  organ  with 
the  same  wonderful  power,  and  perhaps 
his  finest  original  composition,  the 
"Requiem,"  was  written  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  As  a  teacher,  the  best 
work  of  Vogler's  life  was  given  to  the 
school  which  he  founded  here  in  Darm- 
stadt about  the  beginning  of  1808.  The 
success  of  this  school  is  worthy  of  es- 
pecial emphasis,  not  only  because  of  the 
great  teacher,  but  because  three  musi- 
cians, who  afterwards  became  more  fa- 
mous even  than  he,  were  his  pupils, — 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Gansbacher.  None  of  the  three  were 
strangers  to  him.  He  had  met  Gans- 
bacher and  Weber  before  in  Vienna  at 
the  great  musical  duel  between  himself 
and  Beethoven ;  and  now,  when  the 
1  Darmstadt  school  was  opened,  they  en- 
thusiastically hastened  thither.  When  a 
mere  boy,  Meyerbeer  had  been  attracted 
towards  Vogler  by  a  characteristic  act  of 
the  Abbe.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  were 
friends,  and  they  naturally  showed  each 
other  their  crude  attempts  at  original 
work  in  music.     When   the   latter  com- 


posed a  fugue,  Weber  was  so  delighted 
that  in  his  enthusiasm  he  sent  it  to  the 
famous  teacher,  expecting  to  win  from 
him  great  praise.  .But  instead  of  a 
critique  on  Meyerbeer's  fugue,  Vogl<  r 
sent  back  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  the  fugue  in  general.  Weber 
was  greatly  disappointed,  but  the  young 
composer  himself  showed  his  good  sense 
by  immediately  profiting  by  the  Abbe's 
treatise,  and  composed  a  new  fugue  in 
accordance  with  Vogler's  principles. 
This,  sent  to  the  old  man,  drew  from  him 
this  flattering  opinion  :  "There  is  a  great 
future  before  you  in  the  art  of  music. 
Come  to  me  at  Darmstadt.  I  will  re- 
ceive you  like  a  son."  Meyerbeer  did 
go  to  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Weber. 

By  all  his  pupils  Vogler  was  beloved  ; 
he  entered  into  their  life,  he  sympathized 
with  their  aspirations.  Nor  was  he  merely 
their  teacher  and  their  friend.  "  Mere 
association  with  him,"  says  Gansbacher, 
"was  a  kind  of  education."  All  these 
three  famous  pupils,  Gansbacher,  Meyer- 
beer, and  Weber,  have  given  most  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  their  life  at  Darm- 
stadt with  the  old  Abbe.  His  growing 
eccentricities  and  harmless  vanities  but 
endeared  him  the  more  to  them,  and  he 
repaid  their  love  with  the  most  generous 
appreciation.  In  the  morning,  after  the 
Abbe  had  said  mass,  they  met  for  a  lesson 
in  counterpoint.  Then  subjects  for  com- 
position were  given  out ;  and  finally  each 
pupil  brought  up  his  piece  to  receive  the 
criticism  of  his  master  and  his  fellow- 
pupils.  Every  day  the  work  of  some  great 
composer  was  dissected.  Sometimes  the 
Abbe  would  propose  a  theme  for  im- 
provising, and  not  unfrequently  he  would 
play  himself,  as  he  never  played  except 
when  alone  with  his  "three  sweet  boys"  in 
the  church.  From  the  mind  of  one  of  these 
boys  the  impression  of  these  performances 
was  never  effaced.  Weber  always  de- 
scribed them  as  a  thing  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Sometimes  the  daily  routine  would 
be  varied  by  the  master  taking  his  scholars 
to  organ  recitals  in  neighboring  towns. 
Then  they  would  honor  his  birthdays  by 
composing  odes  in  praise  of  "  Papa 
Vogler."  "A  happier  household,"  says 
Weber,  "  could  scarcely  be  imagined." 
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Just  about  the  time  that  the  great 
Napoleon  was  suffering  all  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  life  in  Elba  and  planning  one 
desperate  effort  to  defeat  his  enemies, 
the  life  of  the  Abbe  Vogler  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  May  6,  1 8 14,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-rive,  the  end  came,  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  this  quiet  work  and  amid  plans 
for  a  still  more  useful  future.  It  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  all,  as  death  ever  does 
to  those  who  love  and  have  the  heart  to 
grieve.  There  in  Darmstadt,  in  the  midst 
of  his  friends,  he  was  buried  ;  from  the 
Grand  Duchess  to  the  youngest  pupil 
they  all  mourned  as  though  "  they  had 
lost  a  father."  "  He  will  ever  live  in  our 
hearts,"  wrote  Weber  in  a  pathetic  letter. 

When  the  list  of  Vogler's  works  is  con- 
sidered, we  wonder  at  the  man's  great 
industry  and  versatility.  He  wrote  about 
thirty  books  and  treatises  on  the  theory 
of  music,  besides  operas,  masses,  psalms 
and  hymns,  trios,  cantatas,  concertos,  pre- 
ludes, fugues,  etc.  Why  so  much  of  all 
this  music  is  forgotten  even  in  Germany 
is  hard  to  understand.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  his  "  Requiem "  and 
''Symphony  in  C"  are  his  best  works. 
There  is  an  originality  and  power  about 
them  which  ought  to  make  them  live. 
Several  of  his  works  were  rendered  by 
Mendelssohn  in  1838  and  1839  ;  and  as 
late  as  1845  others  attained  striking  suc- 
cess at  different  concerts  throughout 
Europe,  the  honors  resting  with  Vogler  to 
the  exclusion  of  Handel,  Mozart,  and 
Haydn,  whose  works  were  also  repre- 
sented on  the  programme.  But  how 
much  of  Vogler's  music  is  rendered 
now?  Time  seems  to  have  treated  him 
most  cruelly.  It  has  "  sifted  his  work 
most  relentlessly,  almost  to  the  point  of 
annihilation."  And  yet  in  estimating 
Vogler's  life  work  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  it  without  taking  into  account 
his  influence  upon  other  men.  One  en- 
thusiastic contemporary  called  him  an 
epoch-making  man.  Certainly  as  a  pio- 
neer in  new  paths  and  an  iconoclast  against 
old  traditions  the  Abbe  did  excellent  ser- 
vice to  his  age.  His  constant  warfare 
against  prejudice;  made  him  a  direct  fore- 
runner of  Richard  Wagner;  and  it  is 
by  the  struggle  and  the  undaunted  ear- 
nestness of  men  like  Vogler  that  modern 


music  has  gained  what  it  has.  It  is  well 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  dramatic  power  of 
Vogler's  music.  Biographers  give  him 
the  credit  of  being  the  inventor  of  what 
is  technically  called  programme  music  : 
he  aimed  to  represent  not  only  emotion 
and  phases  of  thought,  but  dramatic 
action,  and  to  bring  out  striking  effects. 
His  work  ought  to  appeal  to  the  masses, 
partaking  as  it  does  of  so  many  elements 
which  make  Wagner's  music  so  thrilling 
in  its  power.  Even  in  a  mechanical  way 
the  Abbe  was  a  pioneer.  His  skill  in 
building  organs,  his  influence  in  decreas- 
ing their  cost,  his  many  inventions  to 
simplify  them,  have  assisted  the  moderns 
in  the  construction  of  both  organs  and 
pianos.  This  practical  knowledge  must 
have  helped  Vogler  to  be  the  player  he 
was.  Then  he  had  a  very  large  hand,  — 
could  stretch  two  octaves  with  ease ;  and 
he  made  such  good  use  of  this  unusual 
gift  of  nature  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  organists  ever  known. 

As  it  was  in  his  wonderful  power  as  an 
improviser  that  Vogler's  genius  was  shown 
at  its  best,  posterity  has  been  in  no  posi- 
tion to  form  a  judgment  which  would 
secure  for  him  enduring  fame.  When 
the  eloquent  voice  of  the  orator  has  grown 
silent,  and  the  immediate  friends  who  have 
been  inspired,  electrified,  and  thrilled  are 
also  gone  and  can  no  longer  express 
their  tribute  to  his  genius,  the  world  soon 
forgets  and  turns  to  listen  to  other  voices 
and  to  praise  the  deeds  of  other  men. 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  work  of  the  Abbe 
Vogler.  In  his  passionate  desire  he  may 
have  exclaimed,  "  Would  it  might  tarry  !  " 
but  the  world  has  given  its  answer: 
"  No,  it  could  not  last ;  you  gave  it  no 
permanent  shape,  you  only  played,  you 
did  note  write  your  best." 

There  is  silence  in  the  old  church ; 
the  organ  loft  is  deserted ;  darkness  has 
fallen  like  a  pall  on  vacant  pews  and 
empty  aisles  ;  and  though  in  fancy  we 
can  see  the  ghostly  shadow  of  an  old  man 
mount  the  stairs,  open  the  organ,  draw 
out  the  stops  and  pass  his  fingers  over 
the  keys,  we  hear  no  music  like  that 
which  thrilled  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and 
the  rest.  It  is  all  "  over  and  gone,  never 
to  be  again  "  ;  and  like  Vogler  himself, 
we  too  must  soberly  acquiesce. 
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HE  sketch  here 
ittempted  is  one  of 
character  rather 
than  biography.  Its  sub- 
ject is  a  personality.  But 
as  some  of  its  readers 
may  desire  a  thread  of 
dates  as  helping  them 
to  read  it,  a "  few  are 
recorded  at  the  outset. 
William  Hickling  Prescott,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Catherine  Green  (Hickling), 
was  born  in  Salem,  May  4,  1796.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  being  then  an  undergrad- 
uate in  Harvard  College,  he  lost  the  sight 
of  the  left  eye  and  the  free  use  of  his  right 
eye,  from  a  blow  inflicted  by  a  piece  of 
bread  thrown,  not  at  him,  but  at  mere 
hazard,  in  a  Commons  Hall  frolic.  No 
other  event  in  his  life  was  more  influen- 
tial than  this  calamity ;  and  those  who 
knew  anything  about  him  knew  of  the 
effect  which  it  produced  on  all  his  pur- 
suits. Nor  does  any  other  event  illustrate 
more  vividly  the  generosity  of  his  spirit, 
for  he  knew  from  whom  the  blow  came, 
and  though  no  expression  of  regret  ever 
followed  the  act,  it  was  for- 
given without  words,  and  an 
opportunity  of  helping  the  per-  L 

son  who  did  it  was  nobly  im-  )  /-& 

proved    in    later    life.       After        .      • 
much    suffering    and    confine-  v 

ment,  Prescott  went  abroad,  re- 
turning when  twenty-one  years 
old,  wrote  an  article  for  the  North  'Mj,, 
American  Review,  but  it  was 
rejected,  and  he  pronounced 
himself  "a  fool  to  send  it."  On 
his  twenty-fourth  birthday  he  '¥■  </"' 
was  married,  and  soon  after 
came   to   a   definite   resolution  *  ** 

of  pursuing  a   literary   career. 
He  wrote  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can several  articles  which  were  not   re- 
jected,   while    studying    and    composing 
his  first  history,  that  of  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"  published  at  Christmas,   1837, 


and  immediately  successful.  "  The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico"  appeared  in  1843, 
"The  Conquest  of  Peru"  in  1847,  an<J 
"Philip  II."  in  1854  and  1858.  His 
first  attack  of  apoplexy  was  early  in  1858, 
his  second  and  fatal  one  on  Jan.  28,  1859, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

One  may  be  remembered  as  a  writer, 
and  forgotten  as  a  man.  His  works  may 
still  be  read,  may  even  be  actively  bought 
and  sold,  issued  in  fresh  editions,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  later  books  on  the  same  or 
kindred  themes,  while  he  himself  becomes 
more  and  more  shadowy,  until  his  person- 
ality vanishes  from  the  eyes  and  from  the 
thoughts  of  men.  This  is  their  great  loss. 
If  the  man  was  merely  equal  to  his  books 
and  the  books  are  good  enough  to  last, 
he  is  good  enough  also.  If  he  was  better 
than  they,  brighter,  sweeter,  more  human 
and  more  attractive,  then  his  memory  is 
all  the  more  to  be  cherished,  not  only  for 
his  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  generation 
following  him,  to  whom  his  nobler  traits 
are  capable  of  ministering  almost  as  much 
as  if  he  were  still  on  the  earth.  At  all 
events,  the  few  who  knew  him  personally 
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cannot  but  be  moved  to  make  him  known 
to  others  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  it 
is  from  an  impulse  of  this  sort  that  the  fol- 
lowing   pages    are  written,  not    certainly 
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from  any  assurance  that  they  will  be  ad- 
equate, but  with  the  hope  that  they  may- 
be suggestive  as  a  sketch  of  a  very  de- 
lightful man. 

"  If  I  were  asked,"  said  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Prescott,  "to  name  the  man 
whom  I  have  known,  whose  coming  was 
most  sure  to  be  hailed  as  a  pleasant  event 
by  all  whom  he  approached,  I  should 
not  only  place  Prescott  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  but  I  could  not  place  any  other 
man  near  him.  .  .  .  Foremost  among  the 
qualities  in  his  character  was  his  univer- 
sal, constant,  and  extreme  kindness  of 
heart,  and  its  fitting  exponent  in  as  sweet 
a  temper  as  ever  man  had.  ...  All  whom 
he  came  near  felt,  what  he  never  seemed 
to  feel,  that  there  was,  if  not  some  renun- 
ciation of  right,  at  least  a  charming  for- 
getfulness  of  self  in  the  way  in  which  he 
asserted  no  superiority  over  any,  but  gave 
himself  up  to  the  companion  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  the  evident  desire  to  make 
him  as  happy  as  he  could.  And  his  own 
prompt  and  active  sympathy  awoke  the 
sympathy  of  others.  His  gayety  became 
theirs.  He  came  always  bringing  the 
gift  of  cheerfulness,  and  always  offer- 
ing it  with  such  genuine  cordiality  that  it 
was  sure  to  be  accepted  and  returned 
with  increase.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
just  as  welcome  everywhere  as  sunshine." 
It  was  not  only  cheerfulness  that  he  could 
bring,  but  when  tender  tears  were  more 
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befitting,  he  brought  them.  One  of  the 
earliest  recollections  of  him  which  the 
present  writer  possesses  is  his  standing 
by  the  window  in  a  house  of  mourning, 


and  wiping  his  eyes  after  taking  his  last 
leave  of  the  lifeless  form  which  he  had 
come  to  assist  in  burying.  A  spirit  as 
bright  as  his  own  had  been  called  away, 
one  whom  he  had  greatly  loved,  and  the 
sight  of  his  deep  and  outpoured  sorrow 
has  been  a  lasting  memory  to  the  child 
who  witnessed  it,  and  to  whom  it  still 
breathes  love  and  tenderness  from  the 
unseen  world  where  the  early  friends 
have  long  since  been  reunited.  Here  was  a 
man  ripe  for  joy  and  ripe  for  sorrow,  a  man 
of  both  sides  of  human  nature  thoroughly 
developed.  Surely  they  who  shared  his 
sympathies  may  wish  that  he  may  be  re- 
membered for  what  he  was,  and  not 
simply  for  what  he  wrote. 

The  one  spot  now  most  closely  linked 
with  him  is  that  which  he  most  delighted 
in,  that  which  more  than  any  other  influ- 
enced him,  and  that  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  many  of  his  friends  more  thor- 
oughly himself,  "  Old  Pepperell,"  as  he 
called  it,  "  dearer  to  me  than  any  other 
spot  I  call  my  own."  His  diary,  his 
letters,  like  his  familiar  conversation,  bore 
continuous  testimonies  to  his  affection  for 
this  place.  "I  am  now,"  he  wrote  one 
autumn,  to  an  English  friend,  "  about 
forty  miles  from  town,  on  my  old  family 
acres,  which  do  not  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  though  they  do 
to  that  of  the  aborigines.  ...  It  is  a 
plain  New  England  farm,  but  I  am  at- 
tached to  it,  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  earliest  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood, and  the  mountains  that  hem  it 
around  look  at  me  with  old  familiar 
faces."  "  What  endears  it  most  to 
me,"  he  wrote  to  another,  "  is  that  it 
has  been  the  habitation  of  my  ances- 
tors." The  ancestors  dwelling  there 
did  not  go  very  far  back.  He  who 
built  the  original  farmhouse,  and 
ploughed  and  reaped  the  not  over- 
prolific  farm,  was  but  the  grandfather, 
the  colonel  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  after 
his  retirement  from  the  army  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, and  a  man  of  wide  public  influ- 
ence. "Will  he  fight?"  asked  Gen. 
Gage  of  the  colonel's  brother-in-law  on 
the  morning  of  Bunker  Hill.  "  To  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood,"  was  the  reply; 
and  soon  after,  the  American  officer  thus 
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answered  for  was  saying  to  his  men  at 
the  redoubt,  "  Let  us  keep  the  works 
we  have  thrown  up,  and  never  be  re- 
lieved." A  strain  of  kindred  heroism 
breathes  in  the  story  of  the  women  who 
put  on  the  clothes  of  their  husbands 
absent  at  Cambridge  or  Bunker  Hill,  and, 
armed  with  muskets  and  pitchforks, 
kept  guard  at  Jewett's  Bridge  between 
Groton  and  Pepperell,  arresting  a  trav- 
eller whom,  as  they  found  suspicious 
papers  in  his  boots,  they  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Provincial  Committee  of  Safety. 
Dear  were  these  traditions  to  the  his- 
torian grandson.  His  library  in  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston,  contained  nothing 
he  valued  more  than  his  grandfather's 
sword,  crossed  with  the  sword  of  his 
wife's  grandfather,  who  commanded 
the  British  sloop  "  Falcon,"  and  di- 
rected his  guns  at  the  works  on  Bunker 
Hill,  while  the  infantry  were  crossing 
in  boats  from  Boston.  But  dearer  still 
to  our  friend  were  the  memories  of  his 
father,  son  of  the  colonel,  and  as  reso- 
lute in  all  the  trials  of  his  profession, 
which  was  the  law,  and  in  all  the  public 
questions  of  his  time,  as  any  soldier 
ever  was  in  war.  Judge  Prescott,  as 
he  was  always  called  from  middle  life, 
was  born  at  Pepperell,  and  there  he 
was  wont  to  throw  off  the  gravity  which 
sometimes  oppressed  him  elsewhere, 
and  to  seem  exactly  what  he  really  was, 
the  soul  of  gentleness  and  honor.  The 
son  loved  the  old  place  for  his  father's 
sake,  even  more  than  for  his  own,  and  in 
his  eyes  it  was  like  a  framework  to  his 
father's  life.  About  a  year  before  the 
old  man  died,  he  had  at  Pepperell  a  para- 
alytic  stroke  from  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  It  was  then  that  the 
son  wrote  one  of  the  most  touching  trib- 
utes ever  paid  to  a  father  :  "  It  has  filled 
me  with  a  sadness  such  as  but  one  other 
event  of  my  life  (the  death  of  a  little 
daughter)  ever  caused  ;  for  he  has  always 
been  a  part  of  myself ;  to  whom  I  have 
confided  every  matter  of  any  moment ; 
on  whose  superior  judgment  I  have  relied 
in  all  affairs  of  the  least  consequence  ; 
and  in  whose  breast  I  have  been  sure  to 
find  ready  sympathy  in  every  joy  and 
sorrow.  I  have  never  read  any  book  of 
merit  without  discussing  it  with  him,  and 


his  noble  example  has  been  a  light  to  my 
steps  in  all  the  chances  and  perplexities 
of  life."  Of  the  wife  of  this  man,  the 
mother  of  the  historian,  the  friend  of  all 
his  friends,  the  friend  of  the  poor  in  Bos- 
ton as  in  Pepperell,  a  woman  of  the 
brightest  nature,  full  of  spirit,  quaint  in 
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her  speech,  quick  to  see  failings,  but  very 
compassionate  towards  them,  in  whom 
great  gayety,  great  charity,  and  great 
dutifulness  were  singularly  mingled,  we 
have  no  portrait  from  the  son's  pen. 
But  he  delighted  in  her  as  every  one  who 
knew  them  could  see  and  hear  whenever 
with  them ;  and  when  she  died,  midway 
between  her  husband's  death  and  her 
son's,  his  gratitude  to  her  blended  with 
his  grief  for  her  in  affecting  expression. 
Hers  was  not  so  lifelong  an  association  with 
Pepperell  as  her  husband's,  whose  birth- 
place it  had  been,  but  next  to  him  she 
was  its  ornament  while  she  lived,  and  its 
precious  memory  when  she  died. 

The  three  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  are  enough  to  account  for  the 
inherited  virtues  of  the  historian,  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  peculiar  love  he  bore  to 
their  dwelling-place,  and  the  peculiar 
power  it  seemed  to  exert  upon  him.  There, 
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though  not  there  only,  he  shone  out,  not 
the  famous  author  so  much  as  the  cheery 
head  of  the  household,  the  husband,  the 
father,  the  host,  the  friend.  Convention- 
alities dropped  olt.  All  that  might  possibly 
veil  him,  even  transparently,  in  other 
places,  was  blown  away,  as  may  be  said, 
by  the  country  breezes.  While  the  studies 
for  a  history,  or  the  composition  of  it, 
might  be  going   on  for  part  of  the  day, 


enjoyed  and  constantly  called  for,  if  it 
did  not  come  of  itself.  It  was  named 
Albano,  because  brought  by  some  young 
friends  who  had  played  it  in  Rome,  and 
was  merely  another  form  of  Puss  in  the 
Corner.  The  names  of  places  which  the 
different  players  took,  and  to  which  they 
were  obliged  to  respond  by  running  as 
soon  as  called,  were  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  but  that  which  he  chose, 
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these  labors  no  longer  seemed  the  prin- 
cipal interest.  It  was  the  enjoyment  of 
the  family,  and  the  friends  forming  a 
portion  of  the  family ;  it  was  the  drive 
or  the  walk  under  the  bright  sky  of  autumn, 
the  season  which  was  usually  spent  at 
Pepperell  ;  it  was  the  gay  dinner,  per- 
fectly informal,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  a  single  distinguished  guest  to 
cause  formality;  it  was  the  evening,  be- 
gun early  and  continued  late,  sometimes 
with  readings,  but  oftener,  and  more  de- 
lightfully, with  games  and  songs;  the 
songs  either  sentimental  or  jovial,  but 
always  of  the  olden  time,  the  games  old 
or  new,  but  hilarious  to  the  last  degree. 
'J  here  was  one  game  which  he  particularly 


and  which  was  never  cried  but  with  a  sort 
of  tumult,  was  Nissitisset,  the  stream  flow- 
ing fast  by  the  farm.  Most  of  the  voices 
then  raised  in  joyous  shouts  are  hushed, 
and  not  one  of  the  surviving  forms  can 
dart  from  one  side  of  a  room  to  another 
now ;  but  the  mere  recollection  of  those 
Pepperell  evenings  makes  us  young  again, 
and  it  seems  as  if  we  could  not  rest  till 
we  were  deep  in  the  game  once  more. 
No  one  went  deeper  into  it  than  our 
host,  the  prince  of  frolickers,  as  every  one 
of  us  thought  him. 

In  an  article  he  wrote  on  Lockhart's 
Scott,  he  used  words  as  applicable  to  him- 
self as  to  his  subject :  "  If  the  report  of 
travellers  be  true,  we  Americans,  at  least 
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the  New-Englanders,  are  too  much  per- 
plexed with  the  cares  and  crosses  of  life  to 
afford  many  genuine  specimens  of  bon- 
hommie.  However  this  may  be,  we  all 
doubtless  know  some  such  character 
whose  shining  face,  the  index  of  a  cordial 
heart,  radiant  with  beneficent  pleasure, 
diffuses  its  own  exhilarating  glow  wher- 
ever it  appears."  And  again  :  "  'Give  me 
an  honest  laugher,'  said  Scott.  .  .  . 
His  manners,  free  from  affectation  or 
artifice  of  any  sort,  exhibited  the  spon- 
taneous movements  of  a  kind  disposition, 
subject  to  those  rules  of  good  breeding 
which  Nature  herself  might  have  dictated." 

With  no  thought  of  comparing  Prescott 
to  Scott,  or  Pepperell  to  Abbotsford, 
there  are  certainly  some  points  of  strong 
resemblance.  Every  one  with  grateful 
memories  of  the  American  home  may  be 
glad  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  painful 
traits  which  marked  the  Scotch  one,  and 
he  may  be  glad  also  that  hospitality, 
kindness,  and  mirth  were  as  characteristic 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

He  had  two  seashore  houses,  one  at 
Nahant,  which  he  shared  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  another  at  Lynn,  for 
which  he  forsook  Nahant  after  his 
mother's  death.  He  liked  Nahant,  where 
he  spent  parts  of  twenty-five  summers, 
and  yet  he  disliked  it.  He 
thought  it  relieved  the  dys- 
pepsia from  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  found  it  favorable 
for  exercise,  chiefly  in  the 
saddle,  and  for  historical 
labors.  But  it  was  too  much 
of  a  watering  place  to  suit 
him  in  the  long  run.  He 
had  more  visitors  than  he 
liked,  especially  of  a  kind  he 
could  not  escape  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hotel  then 
visited  by  many  strangers. 
"We  are  here,"  he  wrote,  "in 
a  sort  of  whirligig,  —  com- 
pany morning,  noon,  and 
night."  One  day  there  came 
an  Englishwoman  with  a  title, 
and  settled  herself  for  what  has  since 
been  known  as  an  interview.  She  proved 
free  and  easy  in  expressing  her  opinions, 
and  among  others,  those  she  had  formed 
about   the    use   of   English    in  America. 


One  of  the  words  she  thought  perverted 

here  was  snarl,  which  oughl  not,  she   in 
sisted,    be   made   to    mean    confusion    or 

tangle.  "What,"  said  her  rather  weary 
host,  "don't  you  say  your  ladyship's 
hair  is  in  a  snarl?"  As  her  ladyship's 
hair  was  in  exactly  that  condition,  the 
question  was  apt,  but  unfortunate.  He 
had  a  way  of  saying  things  that  had  bet- 
ter not  have  been  said,  and  his  wife's  con- 
stant watchfulness  over  lapses  of  this 
sort  was  often  in  vain.  "  What  have  I 
said?"  he  would  ask  with  a  puzzled  air, 
and  so  lay  additional  stress  upon  his  un- 
lucky remark.  His  mistakes  about  names 
were  phenomenal.  One  evening  at  a 
small  party  he  asked  what  was  the  name 
to  avoid  in  addressing  a  lady  recently 
separated  from  her  husband.  Let  us 
call  it  Boylston,  and  the  maiden  name 
she  had  resumed,  Beacon.  "  Not  Boyls- 
ton, but  Beacon,"  he  was  told,  "  and 
Beacon  is  perfectly  familiar  to  you,  so 
that  you  can't  miss  it";  whereupon  he 
instantly  crossed  the  room,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Mrs.  Boylston,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you  ! " 
So,  one  day,  a  lovely  bride  from  the 
South,  who  desired  to  see  nothing  in 
Boston  so  much  as  him  and  his  library, 
was  introduced  at  an  hour  he  had  ap- 
pointed.    Before  she  came  he  had  been 
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drilled  in  calling  her,  let  us  say  Newbury, 
but  the  sight  of  her  seemed  to  drive  the 
sound  away,  and  she  was  Mrs.  Newburg, 
Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs.  Newell,  anything  but 
Mrs.  Newbury,  while  she  stayed. 
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The  library  which  the  stranger  had  so 
much  wished  to  see  was  in  his  Beacon 
Street  house,  to  which  he  moved  from 
Bedford  Street,  after  his  father's  death. 
That  removal  seemed  strange  for  him  to 
make.     With  his  historic  bent,  one  would 
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have  supposed  he  would  cling  to  the 
old  home,  beneath  beautiful  trees  and  in 
a  quiet  neighborhood,  sacred  with  his 
father's  presence,  and  with  that  of  the 
daughter  whom  he  had  lost  from  sight 
many  years  before,  while  it  was  memora- 
ble to  him  for  his  studies  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  his  early  triumphs  as  a 
historian.  But,  like  most  of  us,  he  would 
not  linger  in  the  paternal  house,  and 
almost  made  haste  to  transfer  himself  to 
a  more  modern  dwelling  in  the  then 
fashionable  quarter.  This  he  enlarged 
by  an  addition  in  which  his  library  and 
study  were  generously  provided  for,  and 
in  these  rooms  he  spent  most  of  his  work- 
in  L'  hours  in  Boston  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  new  home  was  full  of 
hospitality,  as  the  old  one  had  been;  but 
to  many  of  the  familiar  guests  the  change 
was  not  altogether  for  the  better,  and 
one  cannot  but  conjecture  that  the  his- 
torian often  found  that  a  charm  had 
vanished  from  his  town   house,  which  no 


number  of  distinguished  visitors  or  elabo- 
rate dinners  could  replace.  Whatever  it 
lost  in  contrast  with  the  old-fashioned 
delightsomeness  of  Bedford  Street,  it  was 
still  a  very  attractive  house,  and  most  of 
all  to  those  who  were  privileged  to  enter 
it  on  easy  terms.  A  warm  welcome 
was  always  given,  and  as  years  went 
by,  and  the  house  took  on  the 
wonted  look  of  one  long  occupied, 
it  ceased  to  be  compared  with  any 
other,  and  fulfilled  its  own  office  as 
a  handsome  and  yet  wholly  unosten- 
tatious residence  for  its  owner  and 
his  family. 

He  greatly  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
talities he  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  friends.  "  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable traits,"  said  a  friend  who 
knew  him  from  youth,  "  was  his  sin- 
gular capacity  of  enjoyment."  How 
he  showed  it  all  his  life,  and  to  the 
last  year  he  lived,  is  remembered 
by  all  who  remember  him ;  but  no 
description  brings  it  back  more 
vividly  than  one  by  a  very  near 
friend,  printed  in  George  Ticknor's 
well-known  biography  :  "  It  was  a 
party  so  small  that  it  hardly  deserved 
LE-  the  name.  Prescott  and  two  inti- 
mate friends,  besides  myself  and 
my  family,  were  all  who  filled  a  small 
round  table.  .  .  .  From  the  begin- 
ning he  was  in  one  of  his  most  lively  and 
amusing  moods.  The  ladies  were  in- 
duced by  it  to  linger  longer  at  the  table 
than  usual.  When  they  had  left,  the 
whole  company  was  reduced  to  only  a 
party  of  four,  but  of  very  old  friends,  each 
of  whom  was  stored  with  many  reminis- 
cences of  like  occasions,  running  far 
back  into  younger  days.  Prescott  over- 
flowed with  the  full  tide  of  mirth  belong- 
ing to  those  days.  It  was  a  gush  of  rare 
enjoyment.  After  nearly  five  years,  the 
date  at  which  I  write,  I  cannot  recall  a 
thing  that  was  said.  Probably  nothing 
was  said  in  itself  worth  recalling,  nothing 
that  would  bear  to  stand  alone  on  cold 
paper.  But  all  that  quick- wittedness, 
lively  repartee,  sparkling  humor,  exceed- 
ing naivete,  and  droll  manner  of  saying 
droll  things,  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able when  he  let  himself  out  with  perfect 
freedom,   were   brought    into    full    play. 
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And  then  he  laughed  as  he  only  could 
laugh,  at  next  to  nothing  when  he  was  in 
one  of  these  moods,  and  made  us  inevit- 
ably laugh  too." 

He  was  full  of  friendship.  It  mattered 
nothing  whether  one  were  known  or  un- 
known, a  favorite  of  society  or  the  reverse, 
old  or  young,  grave  or  gay,  he  was  cher- 
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ished  from  the  moment  he  became  a 
friend,  he  and  his  children  after  him. 
Some  of  those  he  most  enjoyed  are  un- 
mentioned  in  the  only  real  biography  we 
have  of  him,  while  of  persons  whom  it 
does  mention,  and  whose  letters  it  gives, 
there  was  more  than  one  whom  Prescott 
did  not  and  could  not  admit  to  any  in- 
timacy. The  writer  recalls  friends  whom 
the  world  at  large  never  heard  of,  but 
whose  names  were  as  household  words  in 
the  Prescott  circle.  One,  a  man  of 
Prescott's  age,  a  near  neigh- 
bor both  to  Bedford  Street 
and  to  the  cottage  at  Na- 
hant,  of  abounding  sympa- 
thy and  never-failing  kind- 
liness, was  like  a  playmate 
to  the  historian  when  they 
met,  and  their  faces  and 
voices  alike  expressed  their 
pleasure  in  being  together. 
"  What  have  you  got  for 
dinner  to-day?"  one  would 
shout  from  his  Nahant  piazza 
to  the  other,  and  the  reply 
would  often  gleefully  boast 
of  something  rare  which  the 
inquirer  would  make  fun  over 
in  rejoinder.  Another  friend, 
a  woman,  young  enough  to  be  the  his- 
torian's daughter,  as  gentle  and  lovely 
a  being  as  was  known  in  Boston  society, 
interested  and  delighted  him  as  hardly 
any  did   outside  of  his  own  family.     It 


was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  them  when 
together,   he   half  fatherly,  half  cavalier- 
like, and  she  smiling  with  the  gratifica- 
tion   which    his    invariable  goodness   in- 
variably gave.      They  were  once  seated 
side  by  side   in  a  box  at  the  opera,  and 
when    approached    as     the     curtain    fell 
upon  an    extremely  sentimental    song,  a 
song  of    no    musical  value   whatever, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  tears,  "  my 
opera    tears,"  the    historian    used    to 
call    them.     The    list  of  his  friends, 
men    and    women    and     children    all 
unknown    to    fame,    might    be    much 
extended.     Let  us  at  least  revive  the 
recollection    of    his   loyalty    to    those 
whom     others     around     him,     others 
whom    he   deeply  valued,   cast    away 
for  public  or  private  reasons,  but  to 
whom  he  clung,  determined  that  no 
outside     storms    should    ruffle     the     still 
waters  of  his  kindly  feeling.     We    used 
to  wonder  at  his  forbearance. 

All  who  have  spoken  of  him  with  any 
care  dwell  upon  his  regular  habits.  One 
of  his  secretaries  wrote  :  "  There  was  a 
uniformity,  regularity,  and  order  in  his 
mode  of  living  that  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  by  any  other  man.  One  day 
was  very  much  the  counterpart  of 
another ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  he 
had  reduced  life  to  such  a  system,  and 
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regulated  his  every  action  so  much  by 
rule,  that  there  was  danger  of  merging 
volition  in  a  mechanical  clockwork  exist- 
ence." Another  secretary  speaks  of  his 
exactness    in    accounts  :     "  Nothing   was 
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omitted,  however  trifling.  For  example, 
when  out  walking  he  bought  an  apple, 
an  extra  from  a  newsboy,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  gave  a  quarter  to  a  beggar,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  really  in  want,  down  they 
would  go  on  his  return  :  apple,  2  ;  news- 
paper, 2  ;  gloves,  Si  ;  charity,  25.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  smallest  expenditures 
were  lumped  together."  The  same  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  all  his  habits.  "His 
walks  at  Xahant,"  writes  the  last-quoted 
secretary,  "never  varied.  In  the  morning 
and  evening,  unless  it  was  stormy,  he 
walked   through    the    main    street  to  the 
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upon  which  he  was  employed.  His 
secretary  or  his  wife  would  be  reading  a 
novel  aloud.  It  began  and  ended  within 
the  prescribed  time,  no  matter  how  un- 
finished the  narrative,  or  how  harrowing 
the  situation.  In  vain  the  reader,  or 
some  other  listeners  besides  the  historian, 
might  plead  for  keeping  on,  were  it  only 
long  enough  to  get  through  a  love  scene, 
or  see  where  a  crisis  would  end,  he  was 
gayly  inexorable.  His  clothing  and  his 
diet  were  all  regulated  by  careful  rules. 
Many  a  time  has  he  been  heard  to  tell 
with  laughter  how  he  had  been  called  in 
the  morning,  and  informed  of  the  weather 
by  the  weight  of  the  trousers  he  should 
put  on ;  so  many  ounces  if  it  were 
warm,  so  many  if  it  were  cold ;  and 
his  wardrobe,  at   least   the  outer  part 
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long  beach,  turning  back  when  he 
reached  a  certain  rock.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  when  the  mornings  were 
hot,  he  resorted  to  a  meadow  where  there 
were  trees  enough  to  give  some  shade, 
and  paced  backward  and  forward  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  along  a  path.  If 
the  weather  was  very  hot,  he  would  put 
on  his  hat.  take  his  cane,  and  walk  on 
the  veranda.  Several  times  during  the 
summer,  when  the  hour  of  intermission 
from  twelve  to  one  arrived,  the  weather 
was  so  stormy  that  neither  of  us  cared  to 
go  forth,  even  to  the  veranda.  On  these 
occasions  he  would  put  on  his  hat,  take 
his  cane,  and  opening  the  door  of  the 
study,  walk  briskly  to  and  fro  across  the 
room  and  along  the  adjoining  entry." 
The  entire  day,  indeed  one  may  say  the 
entire  year,  was  mapped  out  with  great 
definiteness.  Such  an  hour  for  rising, 
such  hours  for  meals  and  exercise,  such 
for  reading  and  writing,  and  the  reading 
and  writing  themselves  carefully  divided 
among  newspapers,  novels,  general  litera- 
ture, special  works,  and  manuscripts,  or 
among  letters,   reviews,  and    the    history 


of  it,  was  known  to  him  and  his  attend- 
ant, not  by  material  or  cut,  but  by  what 
each  piece  might  weigh.  His  shoes  were 
a  peculiar  feature,  as  he  always  had  a 
singularly  large  number  in  readiness  for 
use,  and  these,  too,  were  graded  with  pre- 
cision. He  was  bent  on  keeping  to  the 
same  round  in  all  his  ways,  to  the  same 
walks,  the  same  seats  in  the  study  or  the 
library,  the  same  arrangement  of  pens, 
papers,  and  the  wired  frame  he  used  in 
writing.     Method  was  law  to  him. 

Yet  he  broke  it,  and  not  infrequently. 
Though  the  condition  of  his  health  re- 
quired caution  in  eating  and  drinking,  he 
had  a  theory  that  occasional  want  of 
caution  was  a  good  thing.  It  was  often 
more  than  occasional.  "  How  can  you 
eat  that,  William?"  his  wife  would  ex- 
claim ;  but  he  laughed  away  her  warning, 
and  went  on  with  what  was  almost  sure  to 
trouble  him.  An  early  travelling  com- 
panion of  his  used  to  tell  this  story. 
Prescott  had  been  advised  by  a  Paris 
physician  never  to  take  more   than  two 
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glasses  of  wine  a  day.  He  promised 
obedience,  but  would  pick  out  the  largest 
wineglass  he  could  find  at  a  hotel,  and 
empty  it  twice  at  dinner,  though  it  might 
contain  the  double  or  treble  of  an  ordi- 
nary glass.  A  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
after  an  apoplectic  attack,  may  be  quoted 
from  here  :  "  I  must  expect  a  little  de- 
bility as  they  have  brought  me  to  an  an- 
chorite's diet  of  vegetables  and  the 
running  brook,  and  I  feel  light  as  air. 
These  are  not  to  be  despised,  are  they? 
And  I  expect  to  become  quite  an  epicure 
in  spinach  and  potatoes.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  bounty  of  my  friends,  who 
send  me  all  kinds  of  slops  and  hasty- 
puddings,  and  '  volumes  of  receipts  for 
different  sorts  of  dainties  in  this  way. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom."  Though  he  had  lived 
sparingly  as  a  rule,  there  had  been  almost 
continuous  exceptions  throughout  his  life, 
none  that  implied  anything  to  be  called 
excess,  but  many  of  indulgence,  yet  never 
in  the  least  degree  unbecom- 
ing a  gentleman.  Who  that 
ever  sat  at  his  table,  or  enter- 
tained him  as  a  guest,  but 
was  delighted  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  gently  broke 
his  vows  of  abstinence  and 
shared  the  feast  with  those 
around  him?  It  made  the 
mirth  ten  times  more  mirth- 
ful to  see  the  smiles  and  hear 
the  jests  by  which  he  would 
have  excused  himself. 

We  may  linger  awhile  on 
this  apparent  contradiction, 
that  while  he  was  always  un- 
der rule,  he  was  sometimes 
above  it.  The  contradiction 
was  more  than  apparent.  It 
came  out  not  only  in  the 
trivial  round,  but  in  the  great 
purposes  of  his  life.  He  was 
industrious,  and  yet  indolent. 
He  loved  work,  and  yet 
shrank  from  it.  When  be- 
ginning a  new  subject  or  a 
fresh  chapter,  he  would  linger  long, 
"loafing,"  as  he  sometimes  said,  and 
yielding  not  to  enthusiasm  for  his  theme, 
not    to    desire    of    service,    but    to     a 


curious  scheme  of  penalties  which  he 
contrived,  the  loss  of  a  wager,  or  the 
forfeit  of  a  sum  of  money  that  would 
follow  longer  delay.  It  always  cost  him 
a  struggle  to  begin  upon  a  new  work. 
"  Now  that  I  have  discharged  Peru,"  he 
wrote  to  an  English  conespondent  in 
1847,  "  I  feel  like  an  idle  tar  whose  ship 
is  laid  up  in  ordinary.  But  time  is  a 
bitter  drug,  and  I  feel  I  shall  soon  be 
afloat  again,  probably  on  board  the  good 
ship  'Philip  the  Second,'  of  which  you  have 
heard  me  speak,  though  I  am  but  a  blind 
pilot,  and  have  not  half  an  eye  to  steer 
her  with."  Nearly  a  year  had  gone  by 
when  he  wrote  again  :  "  Here  I  am  with 
the  richest  collection  that  ever  fell  to  a 
history-monger,  scarce  old  books  and 
manuscripts  without  end,  all  lying  around 
me,  and  alas  !  without  an  eye  to  look  at 
the  titlepages.  The  physicians  agree  that 
if  I  would  save  it  for  the  vulgar  purposes  of 
life,  I  must  wholly  abstain  from  using  it 
in  books.  So  I  do  nothing  but  lounge 
about  like  any  loafer.     I  may  come  to  it, 
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but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  yet  to  sit 
in  my  un-easy  chair,  and  be  read  to  in 
outlandish  gibberish  at  the  rate  of  an 
octavo  a  week.     Were  I  well  entered,  1 
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could  go  on,  I  suppose.  But  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  to  undertake  such  a 
huge  subject  as  Philip  II.  blindfold." 
This  extract  shows  that  infirmity  of  sight 
entered  largely  into  the  irresolution  of 
the  historian  :  and  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  wondering  how,  with  such  an 
infirmity,  he  could  ever  be  other  than 
irresolute.  But  it  remains  true  that  he 
was  often  a  prey  to  long  periods  of  what 
one  hesitates  to  call  idleness,  perhaps  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  repose.  In 
this  frame  of  mind 
he  found  it  very  hard 
to  rouse  himself.  His 
ambition  was  dor- 
mant, his  wish  for 
praise  or  for  the 
profits  of  a  fresh  pub- 
lication, to  which  he 
was  never  insensible, 
was  suspended,  and 
he  was  once  more  the 
gentleman  of  leisure 
that  he  had  been  in 
early  manhood,  rather 
than  the  laborious 
scholar  of  succeed- 
ing years.  His  life- 
long friend,  from 
whose  recollections 
this  paper  has  already 
borrowed,  speaks  of 
"the  beginning," 
even  in  college  days, 
of  "  a  process  of  fre- 
quent self-examina- 
tion and  moral  self- 
control  which  he  af- 
terwards cultivated 
and  practised  to  a 
degree  beyond  all  ex- 
ample that  has  come 
under  my  observation 
in  cases  of  like  constitutional  tendency. 
It  was,  I  conceive,  the  truly  great  point 
of  his  moral  character,  and  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  he  accomplished  in 
after  life  as  a  literary  man ;  a  point 
which  lay  always  concealed  to  transient 
observers  under  lightness  and  gayety  of 
manner."  Here,  then,  in  the  under 
currents  of  his  nature,  we  must  find 
the  strength  and  resolution  which  were 
not    always    on    the    surface,    but    which 
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evidently  had  an  existence  somewhere,  or 
his  whole  life  would  have  been  another 
from  what  it  was. 

The  story  has  been  told  more  than 
once,  but  it  may  be  told  again,  of  what 
his  mother  said  when  she  revisited  the 
house  where  the  family  resided  when  her 
son,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  con- 
fined for  months  with  a  rheumatic  affection 
which  began  in  the  right  eye  that  had 
been  injured  when  the  left  was  destroyed, 
a  year  or  two  before  at  college.  "  This 
is  the  very  room,"  she 
said,  "  where  William 
was  shut  up  for  so 
many  months  in  utter 
darkness.  In  all  that 
trying  season,  when 
so  much  had  to  be 
endured,  and  our 
hearts  were  ready  to 
fail  us  for  fear,  1 
never  in  a  single  in- 
stance groped  my  way 
across  the  apartment 
to  take  my  place  at 
his  side,  that  he  did 
not  salute  me  with 
some  hearty  expres- 
sion of  good  cheer, 
as  if  we  were  the  pa- 
tients, and  it  was  his 
place  to  comfort  us." 
Such  fortitude  at  such 
a  time  may  be  be- 
lieved to  have  been 
the  groundwork  of  his 
character,  nor  could 
it  ever  fail  him  in  the 
comparatively  slighter 
ailments  of  after  life. 
Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  touched 
upon,  it  should  be 
perfectly  clear  that  here  was  a  man  of 
strength,  not  of  weakness,  of  prevailing 
energy,  of  dominant  sense  of  duty. 
What  he  was  in  youth,  that  he  was  also  in 
manhood  and  on  the  brink  of  old  age. 

Old  age  and  he,  however,  can  hardly 
be  associated.  He  was  sixty-two  when 
he  died,  but  he  looked  more  like  forty- 
two,  at  least  until  the  attack  which  came 
the  year  preceding  his  death.  "A  gentleman 
from   Paris  "    he  wrote  a  week  after  his 
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sixty-first  birthday,  "  who  called  on  me 
this  morning  was  polite  enough  to  say  he 
did  not  believe  I  was  older  than  forty-five. 
So  I  shall  take  sixteen  years  off."  It  was 
not  the  outer  man  only  who  retained  his 
freshness.  His  spirit  was  singularly  youth- 
ful. He  thought  and  spoke  as  few  men 
of  fifty  or  sixty  retain  the  power  of  doing. 
The  young  were  his  chosen  companions, 
his  children's  friends  were  his  friends,  and 
they  associated  with  him  as  with  one  of 
their  own  age,  not  from  the  least  want  of 
respect,  for  their  respect  was  heightened 
by  his  willingness  to  be  as  one  of  them. 
"I  must  be  permitted,"  said  his  classmate, 
President  Walker,  a  few  days'  after  his 
death,  "  to  say  one  thing  which  was  true 
of  him  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Of  all 
the  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  I  have 
never  known  one  so  little  changed  by  the 
conventionalities  of  society,  and  the  hard 
trial  of  success  and  prosperity.  At  college, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died, 
he  was  the  same  in  his  dispositions,  the 
same  in  his  outward  manners,  the  same 
in  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
same  to  a  remarkable  degree  even  in  his 
attitudes  and  looks."  And  as  he  was  un- 
changed so  he  was  unspoiled.  Fame 
seemed  to  have  no  power  over  him.  He 
shed  all  its  evil  influences,  as  his  Nahant 
cliffs  shed  their  breakers,  and  showed  a 
simplicity  utterly  impenetrable.  That  he 
enjoyed  his  great  success,  its  common- 
places as  well  as  its  higher  ranges,  was  a 
matter  of  course.  But  they  could  not 
harm  him ;  they  could  not  make  him 
pretentious  or  proud  ;  they  could  not  in- 
fuse the  smallest  strain  of  envy  or  cen- 
soriousness  into  his  thoughts  or  words ; 
they  could  not  take  away  one  charm  from 
the  simple  and  unconscious  elevation  of 
his  character.  As  one  recalls  it  all,  and 
thinks  of  the  unstudied  sympathies  which 
were  continually  finding  expression,  es- 
pecially in  intercourse  with  young  people, 
the  one  line  that  seems  to  describe  him 
best  is  the  poet's,  — 

"  Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind." 

A  few  words  more  must  be  said  about 
his  playfulness.  It  has  been  already 
touched  upon,  and  more  than  once,  but 
we  have  not  quite  done  with  it.  His 
secretary  relates  that  when  he  was  begin- 


ning to  describe  a  battle,  he  would  often 
hum,  to  arouse,  as  he  declared,  his  mili- 
tary ardor,  the  air  of  uO  give  me  but  my 
Arab  steed!"  It  is  an  illustration  of 
many  similar  ways.  His  daughter-in-law 
remembers  a  scene  at  Pepperell  with  one 
of  the  old  friends,  a  friend  of  many  others 
also,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Uncle  Isaac  as  he 
was    familiarly    called.      Mr.    Davis    was 


deaf,  and  made  no  secret  of  it.  Mr. 
Prescott  said  he  himself  was  quite  as 
deaf,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  fun  over 
the  competition  between  them.  This 
was  at  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Prescott  said  she 
would  test  the  matter  after  they  left  the 
table.  So  she  hung  an  old-fashioned 
watch  of  enormous  size  on  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  bade  her  husband 
and  his  rival  in  deafness  walk  abreast 
towards  it,  in  order  to  prove  which  should 
first  hear  its  ticking.  They  started  with 
great  solemnity.  At  every  step  Prescott 
would  ask,  "Do  you  hear  it,  Davis?" 
and  each  time  the  answer  was,  "No." 
When  nearly  up  to  the  watch,  Prescott's 
face  changed,  and  turning  to  his  wife 
with  a  smile  that  soon  expanded  to 
laughter,  he  cried  out,  "  Susan,  the  thing 
isn't  going."  This,  too,  is  a  specimen 
of  numerous  passages  like  it.  More 
touching,  more  pathetic,  is  the  playful- 
ness of  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke  to 
his  wife,  when  she  recalled  a  name  he 
and  his  sister  had  both  forgotten,  "  How 
came  you  to  remember?"  and  with  a 
laugh  and  a  snap  of  the  fingers  he  left 
the  room  to  be  struck  in  a  few  minutes 
by  the  blow  which  proved  fatal. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  sketch  to  describe, 
or  attempt  to  describe,  the  historian  ; 
but  it  must  refer  to  the  historian's  pur- 
poses  in  order  to  attain  to  any  descrip- 
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tioD  of  the  man.  "  Gentle  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,"  wrote  Thomas  Nash,  "  thou 
knewest  what  belonged  to  a  scholar  ;  thou 
knewest  what  pains,  what  toil,  what 
travail  conduct  to  perfection."  All  this 
Prescott  knew  and  practised.  More  than 
all  this,  however,  is  needed  to  acquaint  us 
with  him,  and   with   the   spirit  in  which 


this  bustling,  money-getting  world,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  my  peculiar  pursuits." 
In  1835  he  records  :  "  There  is  no  happi- 
ness so  great  as  that  of  a  permanent  and 
lively  interest  in  some  intellectual  labor, 
.  .  .  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort- 
able consciousness  of  directing  my 
powers  in  some  channel  worthy  of  them, 
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he  labored.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
boast  himself  either  in  girding  on  or  put- 
ting off  his  harness,  but  from  time  to  time 
he  said  something  quite  modestly  and  nat- 
urally from  which  we  can  gather  his  ideals. 
"  You  are  the  only  friend  I  know,"  he 
writes  to  George    Ticknor  in  1824,  "  in 


and  of  contributing  something  to  the 
stock  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  world." 
In  1844  he  writes  :  "  I  feel  as  if  my  studies, 
family,  and  the  sight  of  a  few  friends 
.  .  .  would  answer  all  my  desires,  and 
best  keep  alive  the  best  source  of  happi- 
ness in   me,  —  literary  ambition,  not  the 
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mere  ambition  of  fame,  —  I  have  obtained 
that,  —  but  of  advancing  the  interest  of 
humanity  by  the  diffusion  of  useful 
truth."  Such  in  his  own  words,  which 
might  be  multiplied,  were  his  ends. 

The  means  he  used,  apart  from  merely 
literary  or  historical  considerations,  were 
of  an  open-minded  character.  John 
Quincy  Adams  said  to  one  of  Pres- 
cott's  secretaries  that  "  he  possessed  the 
two  great  qualifications  of  an  historian, 
who  should  be  apparently  without  coun- 
try and  without  religion"  ;  that  is,  "  the 
history  should  not  show  the  political  or 
religious  bias  of  the  historian."  On  the 
proper  standard  of  historic  judgment, 
Prescott  wrote,  in  relation  to  a  review  of 
his  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  :  "The  immo- 
rality of  the  act  and  of  the  actor  seem 
to  me  two  very  different  things  ;  and  while 
we  judge  the  one  by  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  we  must  try 
the  other  by  the  fluctuating  standard  of 
the  age ;  the  real  question  1j  whether  a 
man  was  sincere,  and  acted  according  to 
the  lights  of  his  age."  One  more  ex- 
tract may  be  enough  to  complete  this 
outline  of  personal  traits,  as  they  are 
found  in  his  authorship ;  it  was  written 
when  he  had  finished  his  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"  but  before  its  publication : 
"What  do  I  expect  from  it,  now  it  is  done  ? 
...  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the 
idea  that  I  have  achieved  anything  very 
profound,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
will  be  very  popular.  I  know  myself 
too  well  to  suppose  the  former  for  a 
moment.  I  know  the  public  too  well, 
and  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  to  ex- 
pect the  latter.  But  I  have  made  a 
book  illustrating  an  unexplored  and  im- 
portant period,  from  authentic  materials 
obtained  with  much  difficulty,  and 
probably  in  the  possession  of  no  one 
library,  public  or  private,  in  Europe. 
As  a  plain,  veracious  record  of  facts,  the 
work  therefore,  till  some  one  else  shall 
be  found  to  make  a  better  one,  will  fill 
up  a  gap  in  literature  which,  I  should 
hope,  would  give  it  a  permanent  value." 
Remembering  not  only  what  manner  of 
work  was  thus  humbly  spoken  of,  but 
what  the  emptiness  of  American  his- 
torical literature  was  at  the  time,  more 
than  half  a   century  ago,  we   may  draw 


safe  inferences  as  to  the  temper  and  the 
principle  of  the  writer. 

In  Prescott's  histories  there  is  not 
much  of  himself.  His  tastes,  his  love 
of  adventure  and  romance,  his  admiration 
of  lofty  natures,  and  his  great  forbearance 
towards  base  ones,  his  patient  search  after 
everything  he  thought  to  bear  upon  his 
subject,  these  and  other  traits  are  there ; 
but  after  all,  one  would  be  puzzled  about 
his  personality,  if  there  were  no  other 
knowledge  of  him  than  could  be  found  in 
his  pages.  In  nothing  is  there  a  greater 
puzzle,  or  a  greater  contrast  between  him 
and  his  works,  than  their  subjects,  if  we 
except  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Philip  II.  are  themes  which  it 
would  seem  as  if  his  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate disposition  would  have  shrunk 
from,  nor  does  his  disposition  appear  in 
anything  like  its  natural  strength  as  he 
proceeds  with  all  sorts  of  sanguinary  de- 
tails. He  had  just  completed  a  chapter 
in  his  "  Peru,"  when  he  wrote  of  it  in  his 
diary :  "  As  good,  I  suppose,  as  the  raw 
material  will  allow.  It  is  not  cloth  of 
gold  by  a  long  shot !  " 

Like  Don  Roderick  :  — 

"He  climbed  into  a  hilltop  the  highest  he  could 

see, 
Thence  all  about  of  that  wide  rout  his  last  long 

look  took  he. 
He  looked  for  the  brave  captains  that  led  the 

hosts  of  Spain; 
But  all  were  fled  except  the    dead,  and    who 

could  count  the  slain? 
Where'er  his  eye  could  wander,  all  bloody  was 

the  plain." 

Of  course  there  are  many  peaceful 
domains  within  his  realm,  where  the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  the  analysis  of  in- 
stitutions, and  the  portraits  of  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  could  profoundly 
sympathize,  reveal  more  of  himself  than 
the  narrative  of  conquests,  or  any  deeds 
of  violence  could  show  forth  ;  yet  even  in 
these  there  is  not  very  much  personality. 

He  has  been  thought,  especially  in 
later  years,  to  have  been  a  recluse. 
Public  affairs  never  drew  him  into  an 
active  participation  in  them,  nor  was  he 
much  interested  in  such  as  concerned  a 
party  or  a  politician,  rather  than  the 
country.  But  when  a  crisis,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  came  and  men  were  moved 
for  the  sake  of  principle,  and  not  merely 
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for  that  of  partisan  or  selfish  aims,  he 
entered  into  it.  Let  the  following  letter 
to  an  Englishwoman  in  1854  speak  for 
him  :  — 

"  We  have  had  most  alarming  doings  here 
lately  in  the  fugitive  slave  line.  ...  A  regiment 
of  the  militia  was  called  out,  the  streets  in  certain 
quarters  were  closed  against  passengers,  and 
swords  and  muskets  were  flashing  in  our  eyes  as 
if  we  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege.  I  am  rather 
of  the  conservative  order,  you  know,  but  I  assure 
you  it  made  my  blood  boil  to  see  the  good  town 
placed  under  martial  law  so  unceremoniously  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  send  back  a  runaway 
negro  to  his  master.  It  is  a  disagreeable  business 
at  any  time,  and  it  was  only  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  claims  which  the  South  had  on  us  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitution  which  made  us  one  nation, 
that  induced  our  people,  as  I  suppose  you  know, 
to  sign  the  famous  Compromise  Act  of  1850. 
But  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  I  suppose  you  know 
all  about,  as  you  allude  to  it  in  your  letter,  looks 
to  us  so  much  like  double  dealing  in  the  matter, 
that  there  is  now  a  great  apathy  in  regard  to  en- 
forcing our  own  part  of  the  contract.  Then  the 
thing  was  carried  here  with  such  a  rash  hand. 
The  town  was  turned  over  to  the  military  by  the 
mayor.  .  .  .  Every  petty  captain  of  a  militia 
corps  was  left  to  act  at  his  own  discretion. 
In  one  case  the  guns  were  levelled  to  fire  on 
the  multitude  without  any  notice  to  warn  the 
people  of  their  danger;  and  it  was  by  a  mere 
accident  that  a  bloody  fray  did  not  take  place, 
which,  if  once  begun,  would  have  put  us  in 
mourning  for  many  a  day.  Old  Boston  has  rather 
a  relish  for  rebellion,  and  when  it  lay  in  the  path, 
as  it  seemed  to  do  here,  it  required  some  restrain- 
ing grace  not  to  pick  it  up.  ...  I  am  told  the 
government  was  quite  willing  we  should  dip  our 
ringers  in  rebellion.  It  knows  it  cannot  have 
any  support,  and  for  that  reason  would  be  very 
glad  to  put  us  in  the  wrong  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  Nebraska  business  has  called  up 
a  feeling  which,  though  not  Free  Soil  or  Aboli- 
tion, is  so  near  akin  to  them  that  they  can  all 
work  in  the  same  harness." 

And  in  that  harness  he  went  to  the 
polls,  broke  with  the  political  traditions 
of  his  life,  and  voted  for  Fremont  in 
1856.     . 

He  had  a  moderate  share  in  the  in- 
stitutions to  which  Bostonians  like  him 
are  apt  to  devote  themselves.  His  most 
effective  service  was  rendered  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  may 
be  called  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
which  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  With  this  work  he 
naturally  had  more  sympathy  than  with 
any  other  of  an  educational  or  charitable 
nature.  He  took  an  interest,  though  not 
an  active  one,  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  wrote 


an  account  of  the  attempt  made  in  1853  to 
sink  that  proprietary  library  in  the  Public 
Library  :  "  We  have  had  a  little  excite- 
ment in  our  Commonwealth  from  this 
proposal.  .  .  .  Showers  of  missiles  were 
let  off  on  one  side  and  the  other  in  the 
papers,  and  yesterday  we  had  a  meeting, 
particularly  full,  of  the  members,  over 
six  hundred,  when  a  vast  deal  of  patriotic 
glow  was  exhibited  in  favor  of  the  time- 
honored  institution,  and  after  some  spar- 
ring it  was  unanimously  voted  not  to 
give  up  the  old  ship.  I  could  not  but 
think,  if  a  subscription  paper  had  made 
its  appearance,  how  soon  the  hall  would 
have  been  cleared  of  those  zealous 
friends  of  the  institution.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  throw  open  the  doors  to  the  many 
headed." 

The  ironical  touch  in  these  words, 
perfectly  good-natured,  and  without  any 
assumption  of  superiority,  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  his  way  of  looking  at  public 
movements.  He  was  apt  to  stand  on 
the  brink,  and  smile  at  the  fervor  of 
those  who  plunged  in,  often,  as  he 
thought,  without  knowing  what  they 
were  afcer,  and  almost  always  in  an  ex- 
citement which  he  regarded  as  unaccount- 
able. Fie  would  ask  the  same  question, 
if  not  in  the  same  words  with  Emerson's 
"Why  so  hot,  little  sir?" 

His  classmate,  already  quoted,  says, 
"He  never  aspired  to  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  new  movement  or  a  new 
idea.  He  was  content  to  be  himself." 
This  seems  entirely  true.  Not  what  is 
termed  original  or  originative,  not  ambi- 
tious to  be  a  leader  or  capable  of  being 
one,  he  chose  his  path  according  to  his 
opportunities  and  abilities,  and  followed  it 
with  pauses  here  and  there,  occasionally 
breaking  from  it,  yet  eminently  consistent 
on  the  whole.  His  entries  in  his  diary, 
published  in  his  biography,  show  him 
alive  to  his  own  faults,  but  never  content 
with  them,  always  resolving  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  them,  and  succeeding  as  well  as  all 
but  the  faultless  can  hope  to  do.  Alive 
also  to  his  own  achievements,  with  these 
he  was  content,  not  because  he  saw  no 
imperfection  in  them,  but  because  he 
thought  them  all  he  could  expect  to 
reach,    and    so,    without    hungering   for 
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more,  and  without  a  particle  of  envy  for 
what  others  had  the  power  to  accomplish, 
he  was  satisfied.  Yes,  satisfied  as  few 
men  are  with  their  experiences,  and  this 
was  one  of  his  very  chief  graces,  high 
above  all  littleness,  all  irritability,  all  in- 
gratitude. 

Is  this  the  place  to  speak  of  him  as  he 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family?  Perhaps 
not ;  and  surely  there  is  no  need  of  doing 
it.  His  biography  is  full  of  his  affections. 
As  son  and  brother,  husband,  father,  and 
grandfather,  he  was  the 
light  of  his  household. 
Thinking  of  the  num- 
bers of  men,  distin- 
guished men,  who  were 
like  shadows  upon  those 
nearest  them,  we  cast  a 
parting  glance  with 
gladness  as  well  as  reverence  on  this 
man,  to  whom  his  home,  and  all  within 
it,  and  all  admitted  to  it,  turned  with 
never-shaken  attachment.  Fame  withers, 
the  praises  of  men  become  inaudible  or 
perhaps  cease,  but  the  hearts  which  one 
like  Prescott  wins,  beat  on  forever,  and 
make  the  heavenly  life  more  heavenly 
with  their  love. 

One  chief  source  of  his  charm  to  all 
who  knew  him  well  was  the  cheerfulness, 
one  may  say  the  apparent  unconscious- 
ness, with  which  he  bore  the  almost  life- 
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long  loss  of  sight.  It  was  not  blindness, 
but  a  ceaseless  restriction,  a  shadow 
always  darkening  his  daily  occupation, 
always  rendering  him  helpless  as  a  reader 
without  the  service  of  other  eyes  than  his 
own.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he 
was  ever  suffering,  or  that  he  felt  the 
inevitable  drawbacks  of  such  impaired 
vision,  so  brightly  did  he  bear  himself. 
This  was  originally  from  courage,  sub- 
sequently from  habit,  and  he  seldom 
seemed  to  be  really  sensible  of  his 
privations.  We  knew 
them,  it  sometimes  ap- 
peared, better  than  he 
knew  them  himself.  It 
was  not  merely  that 
he  rarely  spoke  of  his 
troubles,  or  that  he 
never  magnified  them, 
but  that  they  did  not  seem  to  affect 
him  deeply.  They  certainly  did  not 
affect  him  permanently,  and  when  we 
saw  the  quiet  acquiescence,  the  uncom- 
plaining use  of  the  powers  that  remained 
to  him,  we  had  repeated  proofs  of  the 
brave  and  happy  spirit  which  was  his 
crowning  gift.  There  is  no  trait  of  his 
character  to  remember  with  greater  ad- 
miration than  this  gallant  endurance  of 
his  infirmify,  nay  more,  this  simple 
steadiness  which  turned  a  thorn  into  a 
flower. 


♦♦»♦»♦♦» 
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V. —  Continued. 


THE  duties  of  a  morning  paper 
reporter,  in  1853,  were  not  over- 
arduous,  the  day  beginning  with 
attendance  upon  the  Legislature  when  in 
session,  a  glance  at  the  courts,  and  at- 
tention to  any  matter  designated  by  the 
editor, — not  exhausting,  by  any  means, 
to  a  vigorous  man.  The  evening  papers 
were  culled  from  the  local  morning  news, 
after  which  the  reporter  had  a  roving 
commission  for  the  attainment  of  infor- 
mation at  police  stations,  theatres,  lecture 


rooms  and,  on  occasions,  public  dinners, 
the  gleanings  from  which  were  duly  and 
easily  chronicled,  without  hypothecating 
incidents  to  be  corrected  next  day.  One 
could  do  the  whole  work,  except  on  anni- 
versary week,  and  attending  caucuses  at 
election  time  ;  but  matters  were  divided 
up  among  reporters,  and  so  disposed 
them  to  assist  one  another,  without  aim- 
ing for  exclusive  right  to  an  item. 

Anniversary  week  of  1853  was  made 
memorable  to  me  by  an  event  preluding 
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others  of  the  same  nature  which  have  fol- 
lowed me  ever  since.  I  went  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Winter  Street, 
where  is  now  Chandler  &:  Co.'s  well-known 
establishment,  to  report  a  sermon  by  Prof. 
Park,  oi  Andover,  during  the  delivery  of 
which  I  was  compelled  to  stand  by  a  column 
in  the  gallery,  taking  notes.  At  the  close, 
upon  attempting  to  move,  I  found  myself 
quite  unable  to  do  so,  from  a  sudden  at- 
tack upon  my  right  toe  joint,  of  what  I 
knew  not,  which  left  me  no  alternative 
but  to  get  home  as  best  I  could.  The 
old  "Northender"  and  "  Gov.  Brooks  " 
omnibuses  were  then  running  between 
Chelsea  Ferry  and  the  Norfolk  House, 
one  of  which  I  managed  to  reach  with 
great  difficulty.  Physicians  vainly  tried 
to  cure  me  for  more  than  a  month,  afford- 
ing precedent  for  a  long  line  of  such  disa- 
bility, extending  to  the  present  time,  "  to 
be  continued  "  probably  to  the  end,  like  a 
serial  story. 

A  week  or  two  previous  to  this  at- 
tack I  met  a  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man, William  Treadwell,  and  the  idea  was 
broached  that  it  was  possible  to  raise  a 
party  to  visit  Portsmouth  on  the  coming 
Fourth  of  July,  and  invite  some  of  the 
people  there  to  participate  with  the  re- 
turning "  sons  "  in  an  entertainment  of  a 
simple  character  upon  some  one  of  the 
islands  in  Portsmouth  Harbor.  It  was  a 
crude  conceit,  with  no  precedent ;  but  re- 
turning to  the  office,  I,  with  a  reporter's 
freedom,  stated  the  fact  as  matured,  and 
spoke  of  it,  in  the  Post,  as  a  desirable 
movement,  calling  upon  all  the  "sons" 
abroad  to  join  in  it.  The  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  press  responded,  but  no 
plans  of  operation  were  mentioned,  the 
"  going  home  "  being  the  principal  point 
considered.  Then  followed  an  official 
invitation  from  Portsmouth,  requesting 
the  return  of  the  sons  of  Portsmouth 
abroad  to  be  guests  of  the  city  on  the 
proposed  occasion;  and  immediately  it 
became  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  all  of  Portsmouth  origin,  abroad  or  at 
home.  Meetings  were  held  in  Boston 
and  other  places  to  make  arrangements, 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  awakened.  A 
large  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker  was  chairman, 
and  Theodore  S.  Harris,  secretary ;  and 


frequent  meetings,  were  held  to  further 
the  project.  Such  names  as  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King,  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  M. 
P.  Kennard,  George  P.  Sanger,  Samuel 
H.  Gookin,  James  T.  Fields,  and  many 
others  gave  character  to  the  proceeding ; 
and  all  working  for  the  common  object, 
success  was  assured  from  the  start.  To 
me  was  credited  the  merit  of  having 
started  the  suggestion,  which  I  aided  by 
frequent  articles  in  the  Post,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  Portsmouth  papers  ;  though 
to  Theodore  Harris  and  others  more  was 
due  than  to  myself  for  active  agency  in 
promoting  the  matter,  as  I  was  held  at 
home  in  durance  vile  by  the  lameness 
which  I  have  previously  described.  I 
received  the  tribute,  however,  with  be- 
coming modesty,  knowing  that  I  had  set 
the  ball  in  motion,  and  prepared  myself 
to  participate  in  the  coming  event  if  it 
were  possible. 

That  Fourth  of  July  was  indeed  one 
to  be  ever  memorable.  Without  general 
concert  of  action  the  sons  of  Portsmouth 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  join 
with  Boston  in  a  celebration  so  unique 
in  character  and  so  redolent  with  frater- 
nal feeling  and  love  for  the  place  of  their 
birth.  The  occasion  found  me  in  a 
crippled  condition,  as  I  had  not  re- 
covered from  my  attack  in  May ;  but  I 
was  determined  to  join  the  pilgrims,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  in  defiance 
of  the  besetting  ill.  A  carriage  con- 
veyed me  to  the  Eastern  Station,  where 
were  congregated  hundreds  of  the 
"sons,"  bound  home,  the  meeting  with 
whom  was  joyous.  There  were  scores 
of  old  friends,  many  of  whom  I  had  not 
met  since  as  boys  we  played  together 
among  the  scenes  we  were  on  our  way  to 
visit.  From  the  greetings  and  the  hand- 
shaking indulged  in,  one  might  have 
deemed  the  gathering  a  convention  of 
Shakers.  The  mirth  was  hilarious  and 
yet  affecting,  and  I  felt  imbued  with  a 
new  spirit,  —  assured  that  I  was  a  part  of 
the  scene,  and  was  recognized  as  the 
principal  agent  in  bringing  it  about. 
It  was  no  foolish  pride  that  inspired  me, 
but  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  at  having  been 
an  instrument  in  producing  so  happy 
a  result.  Delegation  after  delegation 
arrived,   with   banners  designating   their 
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locality,  and  the  heavily  loaded  train 
started  with  as  merry  a  crowd  as  ever 
embarked  on  a  pleasant  excursion. 

By  this  time  I  had  completely  for- 
gotten my  lameness,  jumping  upon  the 
train  with  the  alacrity  of  a  boy,  moving 
about  the  cars  in  search  of  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  when  we  arrived  in  Ports- 
mouth, where  a  grand  welcome  awaited 
us  from  the  assembled  town,  —  with 
arches,  music,  artillery  and  cheers, —  I 
joined  the  procession  and  marched  two  or 
three  miles,  with  no  pedalian  discomfort 
to  admonish  or  check.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter.  It  was  a  season  of 
ovation  everywhere,  and  more  happiness 
to  the  square  inch  was  never  summed  in 
human  enjoyment.  Every  door  was  open 
to  welcome  the  strangers,  and  hospitality 
knew  no  bounds.  Nearly  every  family 
contained  some  wanderer  returned,  and  to 
be  a  "  son  of  Portsmouth  "  then  was  a  "  lib- 
eral education."  One  woman  said  to  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  George  has 
come  home,  who  has  been  gone  forty 
years,  and — you  have  done  it."  I  was 
truly  pleased  with  this  outburst,  and 
supremely  happy  on  her  account, 
although  who  "  George "  was  I  didn't 
know. 

But  notwithstanding  my  exuberance  of 
feeling,  one  thought  held  to  me  like  an 
incubus :  I  was  to  take  part  in  the 
literary  exercises  !  I  was,  comparatively, 
a  youth,  of  thirty-nine  years  —  one  year 
younger  than  Isaac  was  when  his  father 
Abraham  sent  his  servant  to  Judaea  to 
procure  him  a  wife  —  a  mere  youth,  so 
to  speak,  who  had  never  appeared  in 
public  on  any  stage.  From  the  first  I 
had  seen  this  impending,  but  it  seemed 
very  distant;  and  while  the  preparation 
for  the  crisis  was  being  made,  the  dread 
was  measurably  inoperative ;  but  now  the 
time  had  arrived,  the  task  seemed  appall- 
ing. A  pavilion,  capable  of  holding 
twenty-five  hundred,  had  been  raised,  in 
which  to  dine  and  listen  to  speeches, 
and  I  was  provided  with  a  seat  upon  the 
platform,  which  I  knew  "  meant  business," 
and  that  there  was  no  escape  for  me. 
Toasts  were  read,  to  which  several  had 
responded,  when  Samuel  Gookin  in  his 
remarks  alluded  to  me  as  the  original 
mover  of  the  affair,  —  which  was  received 


with  a  great  shout,  almost  unmanning  me  ; 
and  when  immediately  afterward,  Thomas 
Starr  King  adopted  the  same  strain,  the 
tent  was  uproarious  and  banished  all  the 
presence  of  mind  the  former  had  left. 
I  had  written  a  long  rhyme  brimful  of 
local  allusions,  and  had  conned  in  my 
mind  certain  things  that  I  wished  to  say 
as  a  prelude ;  but  the  call  that  was 
immediately  made  for  me  drove  every- 
thing from  me  but  my  manuscript,  which 
I  gripped  as  if  it  were  the  straw  to  the 
drowning  man.  I  mounted  the  platform 
and  essayed  to  say  something,  I  knew 
not  what,  when,  at  the  first  sentence, 
some  one  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me 
shouted,  "  Louder  !  "  which  brought  my 
unintelligible  preliminary  to  a  close.  My 
courage  revived  with  the  unrolling  of  my 
manuscript ;  and  never  was  a  "  first 
appearance "  more  warmly  received. 
Every  point  told  and,  my  feeling  of  con- 
fidence restored  by  the  generous  recep- 
tion, I  read  with  the  vim  of  a  veteran. 
A  ball  in  the  pavilion  closed  the  festivi- 
ties, in  which  I  did  not  participate  as  a 
dancer. 

The  occasion  was  a  grand  affair  for 
Portsmouth,  and  two  decades  thereafter, 
in.  1873,  it  was  repeated,  but  not  on  so 
liberal  a  scale;  and  in  1883  another  re- 
turn was  made,  with  many  of  the  happy 
characteristics  of  its  predecessors  (includ- 
ing a  very  funny  address  by  Henry  C. 
Barnabee,  and  his  reading  a  letter  from 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  both  of  whom  were  Ports- 
mouth boys),  in  all  of  which  I  joined. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  last  return, 
that  I  had  my  claim  disputed  as  origi- 
nator of  the  return  in  1853,  when  a 
column  appeared  in  a  Portsmouth  local, 
from  an  anonymous  writer,  giving  that 
distinction  to  my  friend,  the  secretary 
of  the  original  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, on  the  ground  that  he  had,  a  year 
or  two  previous  to  my  broaching  the  sub- 
ject in  print,  spoken  of  some  such  affair 
to  one  or  two  friends,  though  confessing 
that  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  As  I 
had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  it  for  so 
many  years,  I  was  unwilling  to  surrender 
my  claims,  for  I  conceive  the  utilizing  of 
any  discovery  establishes  a  claim  to  it, 
even  where  its  principle  is  known  ;  and  as 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  thought  had  even 
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before  been  whispered,  I  took  the  credit 
innocently  and  shall  hold  it,  backed  by 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  time. 
It  mattered  little  who  took  the  start, 
—  whether  my  contestant  or  I  was  of 
small  consequence ;  a  good  time  was 
the  object  aimed  at  and  was  accomplished, 
and  herein  the  honor  lies.  Treadwell 
died  before  the  affair  took  place. 

Among  the  sons  of  Portsmouth  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Boston 
are  Thomas  J.  Whidden,  contractor, 
builder,  alderman,  joint  commissioner 
for  building  the  new  court  house,  director, 
of  unswerving  integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment, winning  himself  a  character  as  sub- 
stantial as  the  structures  he  has  reared ; 
Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  advocate  and 
ex-United  States  commissioner,  high  in 
political,  Masonic,  and  social  circles,  and 
popular  for  his  genial  and  hearty  quali- 
ties; M.  P.  Kennard,  for  eight  years 
United  States  sub-treasurer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  an  able  financier, 
whose  private  and  personal  worth  has 
endeared  him  to  the  community  in  a  de- 
gree commensurate  with  his  public  dis- 
tinction ;  Francis  E.  Parker,  jurist, 
scholar,  philanthropist,  trustee,  whose  life 
was  marked  by  good  works  that  rendered 
his  death  a  public  calamity;  James  T. 
Fields,  whose  brilliant  career  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  made  its  mark  upon  the 
literary  history  of  Boston,  —  these  are 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  sons ; 
but  the  number  amounts  to  thousands 
who  have,  by  their  successful  movements 
in  humbler  spheres,  well  sustained  the 
reputation  of  their  native  city. 


In  my  position  as  described,  from  1853 
to  1856,  there  were  incidents  constantly 
occurring  which  gave  variety  to  life. 
The  printer's  reputation  for  benevolence 
was  proverbial,  as  J  suppose  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
objects  presented  for  contributions,  —  a 
decayed  or  distressed  printer's  applica- 
tion, however,  being  "  preferred  paper." 
This  was  not  exclusively  a  Post  feature, 
all  offices  being  liable  to  eleemosynary  vis- 
itations. Jackson,  before  coming  to  work 
on  the  Post,  had  been  in  a  stereotype 
foundry  just  round  the  corner,  and  one 


day  the  composing-room  was  visited  by 
a  lady  missionary  in  quest  of  collections. 
She  made  the  circuit  of  the  several  stands 
without  marked  success,  until,  as  she  was 
about  leaving,  she  was  attracted  by  Jack- 
son's benevolent- looking  features  that 
appeared  above  his  stand,  and  "went  for 
him,"  to  use  a  modern  term.  She  stated 
her  errand,  to  which  he  listened  atten- 
tively, when,  laying  down  his  composing 
stick,  he  gravely  addressed  her.  "  Mad- 
am," said  he,  with  the  most  serious  air 
in  the  world,  "  did  you  ever  set  type  on 
a  Greek  dictionary  for  twenty-five  cents 
per  thousand  ems?"  She  was  puzzled 
by  the  question  so  solemnly  put,  but,  after 
hesitating  a  moment,  replied,  "  No." 
"  I  thought  not,"  returned  he ;  "no  indi- 
vidual who  had  ever  done  so  would  ask 
one  engaged  on  such  work  for  charity." 
She  asked  no  more. 

There  were  instances  when  the  impe- 
cunious printers  would  come  in  for  aid, 
dissipated  and  bloated  creatures;  but 
their  misery  awakened  only  pity,  and  the 
dimes  came  out,  though  it  might  be 
guessed  that  they  would  be  spent  at  the 
nearest  bar-room.  There  were  also  cases 
where  those  of  a  superior  type  were  thus 
aided. 

Late  one  day,  as  I  was  alone,  the  door 
opened  and  there  staggered  in  an  object 
of  the  most  disgusting  character,  wretched 
to  the  last  degree ;  from  hat  to  boots 
"  misery  claimed  him  for  its  own,"  and 
he  was  so  drunk  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  raise  his  head  to  ad- 
dress me.  Before  he  did  so,  I  had  rec- 
ognized in  the  forlorn  being  before  me 
an  up-country  editor  of  some  prominence, 
of  good  ability,  and  a  printer  of  great  ex- 
cellence. The  first  words  he  uttered 
were,  — 

"  I  want  to  go  home." 

"Well,"  said  I,  hardening  my  face 
against  the  intruder,  "  why  don't  you 
go?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  well  as  he  could, 
holding  himself  up  by  my  desk,  and  then 
hiccoughed  a  confession  of  his  degrada- 
tion, his  having  squandered  his  money, 
ending  his  spree  in  the  police  station, 
from  which  he  had  been  released  only 
on  condition  of  his  leaving  town,  and 
this   was    prevented   by   his    having   no 
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means.  Not  a  stiver  remained  of  the 
princely  fortune  which  he  had  collected 
from  Boston  advertisers,  and  he  wanted 
to  "go  home."  My  sensibilities  were 
touched,  and  I  told  my  impecunious  and 
unwholesome  visitor  that  I  would  try 
to  raise  the  amount  down-stairs,  among 
the  printers,  which  I  did,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  amount. 

I  found  the  poor  wretch  half  asleep  on 
a  heap  of  exchanges,  and,  informing  him 
of  my  success,  he  held  out  his  shaking  hand 
for  the  change  collected,  informing  me 
that  the  train  for  his  home  had  left,  but 
he  would  take  the  needful  .and  leave 
in  the  morning.  I  told  him  very  plainly 
that  this  could  not  be.  He  was  not  a 
safe  custodian  of  the  funds,  and  in  the 
morning  I  would  speed  him  on  his  way. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  drunken  gravity, 
and  told  me  he  could  not  agree  to  my 
terms.  He  then  left  the  room,  but  in  a 
moment  returned,  and  said,  — 

"  Like  Shakespeare's  apothecary,  I  say, 
'  My  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  consents.' 
But  where  shall  I  sleep  to-night?  " 

The  Parker  House  was  not  then  built, 
and  so  I  took  him  to  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast,  and  left  him 
in  the  charge  of  the  proprietor,  who,  after 
I  left,  in  order  to  save  his  sheets,  gave 
back  a  quarter,  and  the  next  morning  my 
charge  appeared  in  worse  condition  than 
on  the  previous  day,  having  found  by 
some  means  the  deepest  deeps  of  human 
degradation.  Without  making  any  in- 
quiry, I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  started 
for  the  depot.  We  formed  a  most  in- 
congruous pair ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  every 
acquaintance  of  mine  in  Boston  were 
out  for  a  walk,  and  his  track  lay  directly 


across  my  path.  Every  one  stared  as  we 
went  jostling  along,  and  many  were  evi- 
dently disposed  to  divide  the  shame 
equally  between  us.  I  put  a  business 
face  upon  the  matter,  however,  and  surged 
along  with  my  repulsive  charge,  until, 
as  we  neared  the  station,  he  stopped 
abruptly  and  drew  me  into  a  doorway. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  trying  to  look 
sober,  "  let's  argue  this  thing.  Now, 
am  I  a  man,  with  all  the  God-given 
attributes  of  a'  man,  or  am  I  a  side  of 
ignominious  sole  leather?  If  I  am  a 
man,  with  the  gifts  aforesaid,  give  me 
the  money  and  let  me  go  myself;  if  I 
am  a  side  of  ignominious  sole  leather, 
then  mark  me  on  the  back  and  let  me 
go  as  freight." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  my  intention 
to  send  you  home,  where  you  so  much 
desire  to  go,  and  where,  no  doubt,  your 
anxious  friends  are  looking  for  you." 

"  But,  see  here,"  he  continued,  "  I 
want  to  see  a  man  up  here  who  will  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  I  don't  call 
on  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interfere  with  any  of 
your  social  duties,  but  go  you  shall,  and 
now." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  re- 
peated, "  '  My  poverty,  and  not  my  will, 
consents, '  "  and  we  moved  on  to  the  sta- 
tion, where  I  bought  his  ticket  and  put  him 
on  the  train  with  his  face  towards  home.  As 
the  train  moved  out,  he  appeared  at  the 
door  and,  taking  his  hat  in  both  hands, 
made  me  a  most  profound  bow. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  dated,  "  Providence 
Jail,"  the  burden  of  which  was,  "  I  want 
to  go  home,"  —  and  I  let  him  want. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  light  blue  haze  that  had  rested 
over  the  marshes  as  Ballantyne  looked 
his  last  toward  them  deepened  as  they 
went,  and  when  the  hour  of  starting 
found  him  on  board  the  Providence  boat, 
a  gathering  fog  rested  on  harbor  and 
shipping,  and  made  their  way  out  to  the 
East  River  a  slow  and  uncertain  passage. 
Once  past  Hell  Gate,  however,  and  in 
the  open  sound,  the  channel  was  clear ; 
and  though  the  whistle  sounded  at  regular 
intervals,  the  fog  did  not  thicken,  and 
their  way  seemed  unobstructed. 

As  he  went  on  board  the  voice  of  a 
child  had  called  out  suddenly,  — 

"  Papa  !  papa  !  Oh,  mamma  !  Papa 
is  coming  !  "  and  he  looked  up  to  see 
the  faces  of  two  boys,  of  five  and  six,  or 
seven  perhaps,  who  waved  their  hands 
and  cried  again  as  they  met  his  eyes,  — 

"  Mamma,  it  is  papa." 

Some  one  drew  them  away,  looking  over 
for  a  moment,  with  a  little  flush  and 
smile,  a  delicate  high-bred  face,  and  when 
he  went  out  to  the  upper  deck  he  found 
them  still  there,  and  the  oldest  boy  ran 
to  him. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  like  our 
papa?"  he  said.  "You  are  not,  I  can 
see  now,  but  I  didn't  see  at  first." 

"  Come  here,  Philip,"  the  mother  said  ; 
but  Ballantyne' s  arm  was  around  him  as 
he  heard  the  name,  and  the  child  moved 
closer  as  he  heard  the  name,  with  a  look 
toward  the  mother  that  begged  permission 
to  stay. 

"  Let  me  have  him  for  a  while  if  you 
will,"  Ballantyne  said,  for  name  and  age 
both  recalled  the  little  brother  bound  up 
with  every  memory  of  his  childhood. 
The  mother  smiled  assent,  and  the  shyer 
child  who  had  lingered  by  her  presently 
joined  them.  The  night  was  warm  and 
close,  and  Ballantyne,  who  had  brought  a 
small  basket  of  choice  peaches,  preferred 
them  to  supper  in  the  stifling  cabin  below, 
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and  he  shared  them  with  the  children, 
whose  delicate,  beautiful  faces  were  like 
the  mother's,  and  who  had  soon  told  him 
why  they  were  there.  Papa  was  sick, 
very  sick,  the  oldest  said,  and  in  Provi- 
dence where  he  had  stayed  at  home  while 
they  went  to  Long  Island,  and  now  they 
were  going  to  him,  because  he  could  not 
get  well  without  his  two  boys. 

"  We  shall  take  care  of  him,"  Philip 
said  proudly.  "  I  love  him  so  much  he'll 
have  to  get  well,  you  know.  Mamma 
says  love  cures  everything  in  the  world." 

"  Mamma  is  right,"  Ballantyne  an- 
swered. 

"Of  course,"  the  child  went  on. 
"  Mamma  is  always  right.  When  I  get 
angry  with  little  John  —  " 

"  Philip  and  John  !  "  Ballantyne  re- 
peated, and  he  looked  at  them  with 
sudden  apprehension,  unaccountable  to 
himself. 

"  Little  John,  but  not  Johnny,"  the 
child  went  on.  "  Mamma  wants  all  our 
whole  name  because  she  likes  them.  Do 
you  like  them?  " 

"  Very  much,  for  one  is  my  own  name, 
and  the  other  was  my  own  little  brother's, 
long  ago." 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  Philip  urged. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  big  and  tall  like 
you?  " 

"  He  must  be,  Philip,  for  he  is  almost 
as  old  as  I.  He  went  to  Heaven  a  great 
while  ago,  when  he  was  only  as  old  as 
you,"  Ballantyne  answered,  the  earnest 
face  and  dark  eyes  of  the  child  seeming 
almost  Philip's  own.  The  mother  came 
presently  to  take  them  to  bed,  and  they 
threw  their  arms  about  his  neck  and 
hugged  him  close. 

"  I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  the  small  lips 
said.  "  Will  you  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing?    Good  night,  good  night." 

Ballantyne's  eyes  followed  them.  His 
love  for  children  was  instinctive. 
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11  No  wonder  the  father  pines  for  them," 
he  thought ;  and  then  as  there  came  before 
him  the  vision  of  what  might  be,  a  vision 
which  as  it  sometimes  rose  he  had  shut 
resolutely  away,  he  gaye  it  full  dominion. 
For  him  too  might  be  the  arms  of  cling- 
ing children  and  kisses  quite  his  own,  to 
make  him  glad.  The  fog  had  lifted. 
Behind  them  the  wake  lay  white  and 
glistening,  and  the  sky  was  clear  above. 

"The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 
The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave 

whose  voice  I  know, 
And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  O  vast  and  well- 
veiled  Death, 
And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee." 

The  words  seemed  to  come  of  them- 
selves. He  spoke  them  half  aloud,  and 
started  at  the  sound. 

"  It  is  life,  more  life,  not  death,  that  I 
want,"  he  said  low.  "  It  is  the  shadow  of 
poor  Regnault's  fate  that  is  on  me  to-night, 
and  that  will  hardly  pass  till  I  see  Marion 
again."  And  he  went  to  his  stateroom  to 
forget  in  sleep  all  that  the  day  had  brought. 

How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  tell. 
He  woke  suddenly  from  the  dream  that 
in  childhood  had  come  so  often,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  shipwreck,  and  the  long  night 
in  which  they  huddled  together  on  the 
deck,  till  in  the  gray  twilight  of  early 
morning,  the  shore  rising  dim  beyond, 
the  gray  old  sailor  who  had  held  his  post 
at  their  side  said  to  them,  "It's  time. 
This  is  the  best  chance."  Then  his 
father's  face  had  suddenly  shown  itself, 
pale  and  set  but  very  quiet,  as  when  he 
bound  the  younger  to  his  shoulders,  and 
held  John  in  his  arm  ready  for  that  leap 
to  the  black  water  below.  "  Hold  fast, 
my  little  Philip.  Keep  your  head  up  all 
the  time,  and  father  will  bring  you  to 
shore.  Be  brave,  my  little  John,  and 
don't  struggle.  Father  will  hold  you  safe." 
Then  came  the  plunge ;  the  long,  long 
sinking  and  uprising  •  the  leaping  waves, 
the  struggle,  and  a  crash  and  cry  as 
something  ground  and  tore  and  splintered, 
and  threw  him  to  the  floor. 

He  staggered  up,  the  horror  of  the 
dream  still  upon  him  ;  but  a  moment  suf- 
ficed to  collect  himself,  to  grope  hastily 
for  clothing,  and  feel  his  way  through  the 
saloon  to  the  deck,  where  in  the  dimness 
of  earliest  morning  he  saw  what  destruc- 


tion had  been  wrought.  The  iron-clad 
brow  of  a  powerful  propeller  had  cut  its 
way,  in  the  collision,  almost  to  the  centre 
of  their  boat,  which  was  already  settling 
lower  and  lower.  Then  came  the  mad 
panic  of  creatures  in  whom  only  terror 
remained  alive.  The  few  boats  lowered 
by  the  sailors  sank  to  the  thwarts  as  men 
flung  themselves  down,  or  fell  back  sullenly, 
as  the  captain  raged  at  them,  demanding 
place  for  the  women  and  children.  Bal- 
lantyne  looked  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
suddenly.  The  mother  with  her  two  boys 
was  not  there  ;  and  he  made  his  way  down 
again  and  toward  the  stateroom,  whose 
neighborhood  to  his  own  he  had  noted 
the  night  before.  A  gleam  of  light  came 
from  within,  and  as  he  knocked  and 
called,  the  door  opened  and  the  mother's 
face,  pale  and  quiet,  showed  itself. 

"  Do  not  frighten  them,"  she  said.  "  I 
had  a  candle.  I  have  dressed  them 
partly,  and  am  ready  now.  I  have  told 
them  we  shall  go  ashore  God  knows  how," 
she  added,  "but  you  will  help  us." 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  he  said, 
taking  the  younger  in  his  arms ;  and  to- 
gether they  made  their  way  to  the  deck. 
Here  Ballantyne's  swift  hands  bound  to- 
gether three  or  four  chairs,  and  now  he 
fastened  a  life  preserver  securely  about 
the  mother,  lashed  her  in  turn  to  the 
frail  raft,  and  bound  the  younger  child  in 
her  arms,  with  a  light  shawl  knotted  fast. 

"Have  courage,"  he  said,  "the  shore 
is  not  far  away,  and  something  will  soon 
pick  you  up.  I  shall  be  near  with 
Philip,  and  we  shall  all  of  us  soon  be 
there  and  safe." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  knew  the  last 
moments  of  safety  were  past,  and  with  one 
final  charge,  "  Hold  fast  and  do  not  be 
afraid,"  had  let  them  go.  Then  some- 
thing rushed  by  him  as  he  rose  again,  and 
a  figure  that  had  sunk  in  a  heap  on  the 
deck,  groaning  and  praying  abjectly,  fol- 
lowed with  a  leap,  clutching  wildly  as  he 
came  to  the  surface  at  the  chance  of  life. 

Ballantyne  had  leaped,  guarding 
against  the  danger  of  rising  under  the 
vessel,  and  now,  an  easy  and  powerful 
swimmer,  made  his  way  hampered  by  the 
child  he  had  fastened  securely  as  might 
be  to  his  back.  To  reach  the  frail  raft 
that  held  the  mother,  and  to  beat  off  the 
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creature  who  tried  to  climb  to  it,  and 
clutched  at  last  with  a  shriek  at  a  plank 
that  floated  near,  was  the  first  task  and 
one  at  which  he  sickened.  In  the  swirl 
and  suck  of  the  sinking  ship  lay  the  next 
danger,  but  the  wind  had  already  shifted 
and  blew  steadily  toward  the  shore,  a 
faint  gray  line  barely  a  mile  away. 

"  I  shall  make  for  that  shore,"  Ballan- 
tyne  said.  "  There  are  boats  there,  and 
you  will  soon  be  safe.  Philip  isn't 
afraid.     He  knows  we  shall  get  there." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  because  mamma  isn't," 
little  John  said,  opening  the  eyes  he  had 
shut  tight  in  terror,  and  smiling  at  Philip, 
who  clung  silently  and  said  no  word. 

"You  are  sure  you  have  strength?" 
the  mother  said.  "  Isn't  it  better  to 
hold  to  this?" 

"  I  shall  till  the  last  of  it  is  over," 
Ballantyne  replied.     "It  is  coming  now." 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  for  a 
shriek  had  gone  up  from  the  few  who 
had  refused  to  leap,  and  who  made  a 
mad  rush  forward  as  the  ship  slowly  set- 
tled, till  with  a  sudden  convulsive  quiver 
she  plunged,  and  for  a  long  moment  only 
the  whirl  of  waves  was  above  her.  Then 
to  the  surface  came  struggling  heads  and 
arms,  fragments  of  plank,  or  floating 
cabin  furniture,  and  one  poor  dog  who 
howled  mournfully  as  he  swam.  Here 
and  there  one  caught  at  something  float- 
ing near  and  came  to  presence  of  mind. 
Here  and  there  drowning  wretches 
clutched  each  other  and  went  down 
battling  together,  and  through  it  all  Bal- 
lantyne saw  only  the  wide,  terror-stricken 
eyes  of  the  child,  who  looked  in  horror 
toward  them.  Then  there  was  silence, 
and  in  the  sick  giddiness  that  came  upon 
him  he  knew  only  that  he  must  reach  the 
shore  and  find  means  of  rescue  fQr  those 
that  remained. 

"  I  should  not  leave  you  if  I  were  not 
sure  it  would  mean  swifter  help,"  he  said. 
"You  understand?  " 

"  God  bless  you,"  the  mother  said 
softly ;  and  he  struck  out  toward  the 
shore,  breasting  the  sullen  waves  and 
making  steady  headway  toward  the  flash- 
ing light  on  the  long  point  he  sought  to 
reach.  To  the  day  of  his  death  Ballan- 
tyne will  remember  that  slow  passage 
toward  life ;    the  sweep  of  waves  as  the 


wind  rushed  about  him,  the  long  gasp 
and  clutch  of  the  brave  little  soul  who 
gave  no  other  token  of  fear,  and  his  own 
terror  as  now  and  then  the  little  head 
fell  and  he  cried  to  him,  "  Hold  up  your 
head,  Philip  !  we  are  almost  there.  The 
water  shall  not  hurt  you." 

His  own  strength  was  less  than  he  had 
thought.  The  strokes  had  less  power. 
There  seemed  some  undercurrent  that 
bore  him  back,  and  he  paused  with  sud- 
den doubt.  The  shore  was  near.  As  he 
trod  water  for  a  moment  he  saw  the  low 
line  of  rocks,  and  on  the  point  a  man 
who  waved  his  arms  and  shouted  encour- 
agingly. He  pushed  on  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  last  with  one  supreme  effort 
he  flung  himself  forward,  conscious  only 
of  sudden  sharp  pain,  and  the  feeling  of 
hands  that  held  and  pulled  him  in. 

"The  child;  see  to  the  child,"  he 
gasped,  and  then  came  blackness  into 
which  he  fell  and  knew  no  more. 


Ballantyne  opened  his  eyes  at  last  with 
determined  effort.  The  sound  of  the 
waves  was  in  his  ears,  but  warmth  and 
cessation  of  struggle  had  come. 

"The  child;  see  to  the  child,"  he 
said,  for  a  weight  seemed  still  about  his 
neck,  and  he  moved  uneasily  and  tried 
to  lift  his  head,  held  down  by  something, 

"  Those  were  his  last  conscious  words," 
a  voice  said ;  and  another  deeper  one 
replied  with  a  ring  of  joy,  "  He  is  safe, 
madam ;  he  is  back  at  the  point  where 
consciousness  ended,  and  goes  on  from 
there." 

Ballantyne's  lids  had  fallen  again. 
They  were  heavy  and  required  deliberate 
action,  but  they  obeyed,  and  he  looked 
full  into  the  face  of  the  child  who  stood 
near  him,  wide-eyed  and  solemn,  yet 
with  a  dawning  smile. 

"Little  Philip?"  he  said  slowly,  and 
tried  once  more  to  look  about.  "Then 
we  are  in  Heaven." 

He  stopped,  bewildered.  "  Why  do 
you  come  as  a  child?"  he  said.  "  They 
grow  here." 

"  I  am  Philip  :  don't  you  know?  You 
brought  me  to  shore,"  the  child  said,  and 
flung  his  arms  about  him  and  kissed  him 
with  warm  lips  that  held  life. 
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It  was  plain  again.  Life  and  not 
death  was  there ;  and  now  Ballantyne 
looked  about  him,  strangely  weak  but 
remembering,  and  met  the  keen  eyes  of 
a  gray-headed  man  who  looked  at  him 
reassuringly,  and  the  delicate  face,  pale 
still  but  with  deepest  happiness  in  the 
look,  of  the  mother  he  had  left  waiting 
for  the  help  he  sought. 

"  Thank  God,  you  are  quite  yourself," 
she  said,  with  her  hand  for  a  moment  on 
his.     "  Now  you  will  soon  be  well." 

"Well?"  he  repeated  vaguely;  and 
now  he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  head, 
finding  bandages  about  it. 

"A  small  fracture,  but  a  pretty  serious 
one,"  the  gray-headed  man  said.  "  I 
am  the  doctor,  Dr.  Gershom.  We  man- 
aged to  get  you  here,  but  it  has  been  a 
bit  doubtful  how  you  were  coming  out. 
No  doubt  now.  You'll  be  on  your  feet 
in  a  few  days." 

"Here?     What  is  here?" 

"Providence.  You  are  in  John  Bar- 
tram's  house.  This  girl  you  saved  for  us 
is  my  daughter  Lucy.  These  boys  are 
my  grandchildren.  We  owe  you  several 
lives,  but  you  will  be  content  to  come 
into  full  possession  of  one." 

"  You  must  get  me  on  my  feet  at 
once,"  Ballantyne  said  decisively,  trying 
to  rise  and  finding  it  impossible.  "I 
sail  on  Saturday." 

"  You  may  sail  when  you  will  when  you 
are  stronger.  Now  there  is  a  little  waiting 
to  be  done." 

"  But,  doctor,  I  must  go  if  I  have  to  be 
carried  on  board.  The  day  was  fixed. 
I  cannot  break  it." 

A  door  had  opened  in  the  next  room. 
There  was  a  moment's  delay,  and  then 
Mrs.  LeBaron  came  swiftly  in  and  bent 
over  him,  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  with 
smiling  lips. 

"Dear,  dear  John,"  she  said.  "You 
have  lain  here  almost  ten  days.  Your 
ship  went  without  you." 

For  a  moment  Ballantyne  closed  his 
eyes,  and  turned  away  his  face.  Then 
he  opened  them  with  eager  entreaty. 

"Cable,"  he  said  low.  "You  know 
what  to  say.  Cable  that  I  was  ill  and 
could  not  come,  but  shall." 

"I  have,"  Mrs.  LeBaron  said,  "and  I 
have  written.     They   understand.     Now 


sleep,  and  when  you  wake  I  will  talk  as 
much  as  you  like." 

She    laid   her    firm,  cool  hand  on  his 
eyes,  and  quiet  passed  from  it  into  every 
nerve.    He  swallowed  mechanically  some 
thing  put  between  his  lips,  and  reaching 
to  the  hand,  held  it  close  and  fell  asleep 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shining 
and  he  was  alone,  with  memory  clear 
and  full,  and  every  sense  alert  and  vig- 
orous. He  could  move  now,  for  the 
curious  torpor  had  passed  away,  and  he 
looked  about  the  room,  seeing  a  figure 
in  the  deep  window,  which  turned  and 
showed  Mrs.  LeBaron's  face. 

"You  are  quite  back  again?"  she 
said,  as  she  came  to  him  and  bent  over 
him.  "A  very  different  night  from  those 
that  have  gone  before.  You  slept  like 
an  angel,  and  now  when  you  are  red  up  a 
little  you  shall  have  breakfast,  —  a  real 
breakfast,  and  not  the  condensed  substi- 
tutes Dr.  Gershom  has  been  pouring 
down." 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  gladness  as  she 
busied  herself  about  him,  — a  look  he  had 
never  seen  on  her  face.  The  children 
came  in  when  the  tray  had  been  taken 
away,  and  he  sat  up,  gaunt  and  haggard 
still,  but  quite  alive,  and  held  Philip 
close  as  he  climbed  on  the  bed,  and 
crept  into  his  arms,  the  shadow  of  terror 
still  showing  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"I  dreamed  about  it,"  he  whispered ; 
"but  mamma  told  me  I  shouldn't  much 
more.  She  said  she  knew,  even  when 
the  biggest  waves  came,  that  we  should 
get  to  shore,  and  then  the  boat  went  out 
and  got  her  and  John,  —  the  boat  from 
the  lighthouse,  you  know.  But  I  couldn't 
speak  to  them  either  for  a  little  while, 
because  I  was  all  full  of  waves  you  know. 
I  did  hold  up  my  head  all  the  way,  'cept 
just  a  little." 

"  Brave  little  soul !  "  Ballantyne  said, 
with  a  sudden  strange  thrill  as  if  another 
presence  were  there. 

"  It  is  the  end  of  any  doom  my  poor 
mother  believed  must  come,"  he  thought. 
"Whatever  spell  her  mind  wove  for  itself 
or  for  me  is  broken.  Life,  and  not  death, 
has  come  out  of  the  sea." 

"Papa  is  getting  well.  He  can  walk 
across  the  room.  He  will  come  to  see 
you  when  he  can  go  a  little  farther.     I 
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have  got  to  go  now  and  tell  him  how  you 
are.  I  said  I  would  "  ;  and  Philip  slid 
down  and  tiptoed  from  the  room. 

"Tell  me  how  you  knew,"  Ballantyne 
said,  as  Mrs.  LeBaron  sat  down  by  him. 

From  the  pocket-book  you  had  fastened 
inside  the  loose  undervest.  A  note  from 
me  was  in  it,  and  it  happened  that  Dr. 
Gershom  and  I  were  old  acquaintances. 
He  wrote  me,  and  I  came  at  once.  The 
fracture  was  slight.  You  got  it  as  you 
threw  yourself  forward  in  that  last  tre- 
mendous effort.  The  lighthouse  keeper 
said  he  thought  your  skull  had  gone  like 
an  eggshell,  and  you  lay  in  such  death- 
like senselessness,  there  was  hardly  a 
token  of  life  till  Dr.  Gershom  got  here. 
The  collision  was  only  a  few  miles  from 
Providence,  and  the  only  way  seemed  to 
get  you  there.  An  ambulance  came  out 
and  brought  you  here,  and  here  you  have 
come  to  yourself  just  where  these  wor- 
shipping people  would  have  you.  And 
now,  John,  I  have  something  for  you.  It 
is  a  cable  dispatch.     Can  you  read  it?" 

A  deep  flush  came  into  Ballantyne's 
pale  face.  He  put  out  his  hand,  and  as 
Airs.  LeBaron  went  toward  the  window, 
his  still  uncertain  fingers  unfolded  the 
yellow  strip,  and  he  read  under  the  date, 
"  Friday,  September  nineteenth.  Sail  on 
the  twentieth  by  the  '  Baltic  '  with  Marion. 
Barbara  Ryde." 

"Did  you  beg  her  to  do  this?"  he 
said  with  sudden  fire.  "I  will  not  have 
her  back  on  those  terms.  She  shall  not 
come  because  sudden  pity  brings  her." 

"Oh,  foolish  John;  true  to  your  sex," 
Mrs.  LeBaron  said.  "  I  did  not  beg.  I 
believe  I  had  no  need  to  beg.  I  wrote  but 
a  page,  and  I  said  in  it  only  that  you  could 
not  sail  at  the  appointed  time,  because  you 
had  nearly  lost  your  life  saving  others." 

"  But  that  was  tacit  appeal,"  he  said.  "  I 
wish  I  might  have  gone  to  them,  though  — 
it  is  possible  —  it  can't  be  possible  !  " 

He  stopped  short  a  moment,  and  his 
eyes  searched  her  face. 

"  1  had  written,"  he  said.  "  I  wrote 
all  that  paper  would  hold  of  what  I  meant 
to  say.  Perhaps  it  is  that  she  answers  in 
this  way.  But  how  shall  one  know? 
Does  any  one  here  know?  " 


"  No  one  but  you  and  I." 

He  was  silent,  and  turned  away  his 
head  as  if  to  sleep,  and  Mrs.  LeBaron 
retreated  with  a  smile  he  did  not  see. 

"  Doubt  as  you  like,  poor  boy,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I  think  I  have  blun- 
dered in  telling  you  too  soon,  but  the 
issues  no  man  need  doubt." 

For  the  days  that  followed  a  resolute 
silence  lay  between  them.  Ballantyne 
gained  hourly,  but  a  great  restlessness 
was  upon  him.  The  days  went  on  toward 
the  equinoctial,  each  sunny  and  warm  as 
if  no  storm  were  near,  and  at  last  came 
one  in  which  he  read  that  the  "Baltic" 
had  passed  Fire  Island,  and  waited  in 
the  same  silence  for  what  further  was  to 
come. 

Through  a  night  of  sleeplessness,  he 
heard  the  wind  howl  and  the  rain  beat 
against  the  windows,  and  when  he  had 
dressed,  and  pushed  away  the  breakfast 
that  would  not  be  eaten,  he  took  a  book 
and  tried  to  read. 

Through  the  falling  rain  came  presently 
the  sound  of  wheels.  There  were  voices 
and  a  delay  that  seemed-  an  eternity. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  he  turned  a 
face  ashy  pale  toward  it,  and  Marion  was 
there.  For  a  moment  she  stood  silent. 
Then,  pale  as  he,  she  came  forward,  and 
bent  towards  him,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  something  at  which  pulses  leaped  and 
every  nerve  answered  her.  But  as  his 
arms  stretched  and  would  hold  her  they 
dropped. 

"  I  will  not  have  it  for  pity,"  he,  said. 
"  If  that  is  all,  you  must  go  back  to  your 
own." 

"  But  how,  when  I  come  for  love  ?  " 
she  said  ;  but  his  eyes  even  then  searched 
hers. 

"  I  will  never  go  back,"  she  said, 
"because  this  is  my  own  place,  and  I 
want  life  here.  O  John  !  don't  you  see 
that  1  believe  it?  " 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  were  on  her 
with  a  question  that  shook  him  as  he 
looked.  Then  he  drew  her  to  him  and 
as  his  lips  met  hers,  knew  at  last,  that 
whatever  doubt  or  perplexity  life  must 
still  hold,  such  solving  as  man  may  know 
would  be  together. 


THE    END. 
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IT  must  be  •onfessed  that  in  the  reform  and 
improvement  of  political  methods  and  machinery 
the  American  mind  is  not  at  present  showing 
itself  conspicuously  fertile.  In  almost  every- 
thing here  we  seem  to  be  just  now  the  learners 
and  not  the  teachers.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
owing  to  our  better  fortune  and  is  a  witness  to  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to 
hear  that  the  reason  why  this  reform  or  that  is  not 
so  far  advanced  or  so  well  organized  in  America  as 
in  England  or  France  or  Germany  is  because  the 
pressure  upon  us  is  not  so  great  as  there,  and 
that  we  are  thus  not  compelled  to  movements 
there  imperative.  Yet,  really,  this  is  a  point  that 
may  be  properly  urged  in  very  few  important 
provinces  of  our  life.  It  is  a  point  especially  in- 
applicable to  the  province  in  which  we  see  to-day 
the  very  crucial  test  of  our  politics,  tne  province 
of  municipal  government.  The  problem  of  the 
American  city  is  the  great  problem  of  American 
politics.  It  is  in  our  cities,  in  our  city  govern- 
ments, that  political  corruption  centres.  With 
all  that  is  to  be  said  against  our  civil-service 
system  and  the  domination  of  party  in  the  matter 
of  appointments  and  tenure,  it  may  properly  and 
proudly  be  claimed  that,  in  point  of  administra- 
tion, our  national  government  is  notably  pure. 
Barring  the  effects  of  the  influence  at  Albany  and 
Harrisburg  and  some  other  state  capitals  of 
certain  great  railroad  and  other  corporations,  the 
same  may  be  said,  in  the  main,  of  our  state  gov- 
ernments. It  is  not  in  connection  with  the  state 
governments  or  the  national  government  that  we 
usually  think  of  "boodle."  But  our  cities,  our 
municipal  governments,  have  been  to  a  startling 
degree  in  the  last  thirty  years  theatres  of  corrup- 
tion. It  has  not  been  a  party  question.  The 
Democratic  ring  in  New  York  and  the  Republi- 
can ring  in  Philadelphia  have  been  equally  venal 
and  audacious,  and  the  situation  in  Baltimore 
and  Chicago  has  been  as  bad  as  that  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  Surely  the  city  governments 
of  old  Europe  have  presented  in  this  time  no 
such  disgraceful  spectacle.  The  people  of  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  have  had  no  such  flagrant 
political  abuses  to  deal  with,  no  such  provocation 
to  reform  effort,  no  such  imperative  need  to  put 
good  men  into  their  city  councils;  yet  when  we 
compare  the  council  of  any  leading  European 
city  with  that  of  any  leading  American  city, 
the  standing,  the  character,  and  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  town  council  of  Birmingham 
with  the  standing,  character,  and  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  Boston  city  government,  the 
council  of  Berlin  with  the  council  of  Chicago,  — 
with  all  the  reservations  as  to  particular  indi- 
viduals which  the  most  critical  would  be  quick 
to  make,  —  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  stand 
convicted  of  gross  backwardness  and  inefficiency. 
The  provocation  to  reform  is  greater;  the  efforts 
for  reform  are  vastly  less  successful  and  less  well 
directed. 
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The  problem  of  poverty,  also,  is  as  grave  and 
pressing  in  many  of  our  cities  as  the  problem  of 
political  organization,  and  as  the  same  problem 
of  poverty  in  a  score  of  European  cities.  Eng- 
lish visitors  tell  us  that  in  the  worst  sections  of 
their  own  great  cities  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
what  we  see  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York;  and 
there  are  streets  and  alleys  in  Boston  almost  as 
bad  as  anything  in  New  York, —  wretched  pur- 
lieus where  life  can  only  run  to  crime,  disease, 
and  death.  Surely  common-sense  would  dictate 
that,  rather  than  let  such  spots  continue,  breed- 
ing their  pestilence  and  infamy,  the  city  should 
eradicate  them,  substitute  decent  tenements,  open 
to  the  gaze  of  men  and  the  light  of  heaven,  with 
proper  sanitation  and  proper  police  supervision, 
creating  the  conditions  of  health  and  of  virtue. 
Is  it  not  better,  and  would  it  not  be  cheaper,  to 
pay  for  preventing  crime  and  contagion  than  to 
spend  so  much  on  hospitals  and  jails?  So  Glas- 
gow thinks,  and  Birmingham;  and  their  muni- 
cipal tenement  houses,  rising  in  the  midst  of  their 
old  slums,  furnish  wholesome  homes  to  their  poor 
at  rents  less  than  the  rents  of  their  former  noi- 
some dens,  and,  while  doing  this,  yield  actual 
revenue  to  the  city.  This,  we  say,  is  common- 
sense, —  it  is  good  business  as  well  as  humanity; 
and  if  it  is  good  business  in  Birmingham,  why 
would  it  not  be  good  business  in  Boston?  Why 
do  not  our  American  muncipalities  take  hold  of 
the  problem  of  poverty  in  earnest,  as  the  English 
municipalities  are  doing?  We  say  that  they  do 
not  do  it.  We  say  that  in  these  important  mat- 
ters of  municipal  reform  we  are  not  pioneers,  and 
have  not  shown  ourselves  ready  followers  or 
learners. 


We  have  recently  adopted  the  Australian  bal- 
lot system.  We  could  wish  that  we  had  origi- 
nated it :  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  thing  to 
have  learned  the  lesson  which  Australia  had  to 
teach,  and  made  this  sensible  device  a  part  of 
our  political  machinery.  It  has  immensely  les- 
sened the  opportunities  for  successful  bribery,  and 
it  has  made  our  voting  places  scenes  of  order 
where  they  used  to  be  scenes  of  confusion  and 
noise.  Even  the  opposers  of  woman  suffrage  can 
no  longer  urge  that  the  ward-room  is  not  an 
agreeable  or  fitting  place  for  women  to  resort  to; 
as  under  this  Australian  ballot  system  the  voting 
place  is  far  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  the  rail- 
way station,its  crowd  less  tumultuous  and  less  pro- 
miscuous. There  is  much  more  that  we  could  learn 
from  Australia.  We  could  learn  that  her  railroads, 
like  her  other  highways,  are  managed  by  the 
people  for  the  convenience  and  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  by  private  corporations  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  the 
people;  and  we  could  learn  much  more  of  that 
sort.  The  industrial  and  social  conditions  of 
Australia  are  in  many  respects  more  like  our  own 
than  those  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe;  and 
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for  that  reason  it  is  especially  well  worth  our 
while  to  study  the  manner  in  which  Australia 
deals  with  the  same  problems  which  confront  us. 
She  has  shown  great  originality  and  boldness  in 
many  features  of  her  political  and  social  organi- 
zation. We  might  profitably  incorporate  into  our 
own  system  many  of  her  institutions.  We  have 
been  glad  to  adopt  her  ballot  system.  We  thank 
her  for  it,  for  we  have  got  good  from  it.  The 
next  thing  to  being  a  good  teacher  is  being  a 
good  learner;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system,  we  were  ready  and  quick  to  learn. 

The  introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem was  certainly  an  important  reform.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  only  an  improvement  in  machin- 
ery in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  an  im- 
provement in  tools.  That,  indeed,  was  much; 
but  that  was  all  it  was.  Vastly  more  important  is 
the  reform  in  the  system  of  representation  itself, 
which,  carried  into  effect  in  Denmark  forty  years 
ago,  under  M.  Andrse,  minister  of  finance  at  that 
time,  and  agitated  in  England  more  or  less  ever 
since  Thomas  Hare  wrote  his  great  treatise  on 
the  subject  and  Mill  directed  attention  to  it  so 
conspicuously  in  his  "Representative  Govern- 
ment," has  in  this  latest  time,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  like  Sir  John  Lubbock,  won  for  itself 
such  general  consideration  in  all  English  political 
circles,  and  seems  to  be  so  sure  of  adoption  in 
England  in  some  form  at  no  distant  day.  We 
refer  to  the  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. Under  a  system  of  party  government  such 
as  that  which  obtains  in  England  and  America, 
there  is  hardly  any  danger  so  great  as  that  of  the 
tyranny  of  majorities.  "  If  ever  the  free  institu- 
tions of  America  are  destroyed,"  wrote  De- 
Tocqueville,  "  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the 
unlimited  authority  of  the  majority,  which  may 
at  some  time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation." 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  both  saw  this  danger 
clearly.  How  shall  minorities  have  proper  repre- 
sentation, and  how  shall  a  rising  movement,  in 
its  day  of  small  things,  get  an  effectual  hearing 
and  make  itself  justly  felt  in  the  political  coun- 
cils? Under  our  present  district  system  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  every  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  a  Republican, 
when  two  fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  voters 
in  the  state  are  Democrats,  —  these  two  fifths 
therefore  going  entirely  unrepresented.  A  turn 
of  the  wheel  makes  the  entire  representation 
Democratic.  In  this  district  the  plurality  of  the 
dominant  party  is  ten  thousand  and  one.  Ten 
thousand  votes  are  therefore  wasted  —  accom- 
plish nothing.  Could  half  of  them  have  been 
shifted  to  another  place,  it  would  have  changed 
the  whole  result.  Perhaps  the  average  vote  of  a 
district  is  thirty  thousand,  fifteen  thousand  votes 
electing  a  representative.  Here  is  a  ntw  doc- 
trine, a  new  movement,  a  party  in  embryo  —  such 
as  the  P>ee  Soil  party  once  was,  such  as  all 
parties  are  at  one  stage  in  their  career.  Scat- 
tered over  the  state  it  has  quite  fifteen  thou- 
sand adherents,  perhaps  twice  fifteen  thousand. 
Could  these  voters  combine,  they  could  have  a 
representative,  a  spokesman  in  the  councils;  but 
distributed  in  small  numbers  over  many  districts, 
they  are  lost  in  the  ocean  of  the  great  parties. 
Even  to    the    great    parties   themselves    the    in- 


justice wrought  by  hard-and-fast  geographical 
divisions,  often  made  ten  times  worse  by  violent 
and  ridiculous  gerrymandering,  is,  as  we  have 
intimated,  palpable  and  gross.  Mr.  Garfield, 
speaking  in  Congress  in  1870,  said:  "  When  I 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1862, 
the  state  of  Ohio  had  a  clean  Republican  major- 
ity of  about  twenty-five  thousand;  but  by  the 
adjustment  and  distribution  of  political  power  in 
the  state  there  were  fourteen  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives upon  this  floor,  and  only  five  Republi- 
cans. The  state  that  cast  a  majority  of  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  Republican  votes  was  repre- 
sented in  the  proportion  of  five  Republicans 
and  fourteen  Democrats !  In  the  next  Congress 
there  was  no  great  political  change  in  the  pop- 
ular vote  of  Ohio,  —  a  change  of  only  twenty 
thousand, — but  the  result  was  that  seven- 
teen Republican  members  were  sent  here  from 
Ohio,#and  only  two  Democrats.  We  find  that 
only  so  small  a  change  as  twenty  thousand 
changed  their  representatives  in  Congress  from 
fourteen  Democrats  and  five  Republicans  to 
seventeen  Republicans  and  two  Democrats! 
Now  no  man,  whatever  his  politics,  can  justly  de- 
fend a  system  that  may  in  theory,  and  frequently 
does  in  practice,  produce  such  results  as  these." 

All  these  evils  a  proper  system  of  proportional 
representation  would  break  up.  Such  a  system 
would  go  very  far  to  break  up  the  sharp  party 
divisions  which  are  the  curse  of  our  present  polit- 
ical life,  with  their  exaggerated  and  fictitious 
antagonisms.  Of  special  service  would  it  prove 
in  the  municipal  field,  which  is  the  most  critical 
field  with  us  here  in  America  to-day.  Nowhere 
is  representative  government  such  a  sham  as  in 
our  cities.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation,  it  would  be 
possible  for  all  the  good  elements  of  a  city  to 
combine  in  ways  that  should  make  every  vote 
count;  and  ten  good  men  in  a  council  are  always 
a  match  for  twenty  bad  ones :  such  is  the  law 
of  intelligent  force. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice,  also,  how  admirably 
the  Hare  system,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  adapted  to 
the  ends  proposed  by  the  socialistic  thinkers  of 
our  time;  and  think  as  we  may  of  socialism, 
it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  most  of  the  wise 
legislation  of  our  day  is  of  a  more  or  less  socialis- 
tic character.  As  we  look  backward  to  the  great 
towns  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  we  are  struck  by 
the  great  part  which  the  trade  guilds  played  in 
their  organization  and  government;  the  trade 
guilds  almost  take  the  place,  with  respect  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  government,  which  our  parties 
take  to-day.  They  were  much  nearer  right  than 
we.  A  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  as  such,  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  Common  Council  of  Bos- 
ton or  New  York,  because  the  governments  of 
New  York  and  Boston  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  party  question,  and  the  perpetuation 
or  tolerance  of  a  system  which  assumes  that  they 
do  accuses  us  of  incapacity  and  childishness.  We 
want  to  see  represented  in  our  common  councils 
real  and  not  fictitious  interests;  and  we  want  to 
make  it  easy  for  all  good  men  to  combine  for  the 
representation  there  of  the  interests  which  for  the 
time  they  deem  the  most  important,  be  they  the 
interests   of  labor,  the  interests  of  education,  or 
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the  interests  of  some  particular  public  work 
Under  our  present  system  this  is  almost  impossible ; 
but  under  a  system  of  proportional  representation, 
it  would  be  natural  and  regular  and  sure. 

If  England  i:  now  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
movement  for  proportional  representation,  it  is  in 
Switzerland  that  we  have  seen  accomplished  in 
late  years  a  reform  in  political  method  of  a  still 
more  far-reaching  character.  The  place  of  Swit- 
zerland in  the  history  of  liberty  and  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  a  unique  and  brilliant  one; 
but  Switzerland  has  made  no  contribution  to 
political  theory  and  practice  more  significant  than 
her  system  of  direct  legislation — the  popular 
Initiative  and  Referendum  —  which,  long  existing 
in  germ  in  her  constitution,  has  in  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  been  worked  out  in  such  complete 
proportions.  Two  theories  of  representative 
government  have  obtained  in  the  world.  The 
Electoral  College,  still  known  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  at  the  beginning  deemed  a  fundamental 
feature  of  it,  but  in  actual  operation  reduced  at 
last  to  a  shadow  and  a  farce,  is  the  outcome  of 
one  theory,  —  a  theory  that  distrusts  the  people, 
and  aims  by  successive  boilings  down  and  strain- 
ings of  democracy  to  remove  the  real  exercise  of 
power  as  far  as  possible  from  the  people.  The 
other  theory,  which  finds  its  best  expression  to- 
day in  the  Swiss  Initiative  and  Referendum,  as- 
sumes that  the  people  know  what  they  want  and 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  government  exists  to 
carry  out  the  popular  will.  It  is  the  theory  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.  By  this  Swiss  provision,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  people  themselves,  acting  together  in 
sufficient  number,  to  bring  bills  directly  before 
their  legislature,  federal  or  cantonal,  instead  of 
leaving  th*e  power  to  originate  bills  exclusively 
with  the  legislature  itself;  and  it  is  their  privi- 
lege to  demand  the  submission  of  any  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  to  popular  vote  for  veto  or  ap- 
proval, —  the  petition  of  30,000  voters  in  most 
cases  compelling  such  reference.  This  is  a  most 
remarkable  application  of  the  principles  of  pure 
democracy  to  a  large  modern  state  with  all  its 
complex  conditions,  and  points  to  a  complete 
transformation  of  representative  government. 
Representative  government  in  an  educated  democ- 
racy is  a  thing  of  convenience,  a  necessity  of 
the  situation  when  a  state  becomes  large  and  its 
people  cannot  meet  and  act  together  as  in  the 
simple  democratic  Greek  or  Swiss  community, 
or  the  New  England  town  meeting.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  French  political  theorists  of  the  last 
century  that  we  could  never  have  very  large  re- 
publics in  the  world,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
men  feeling  and  acting  together  in  great  terri- 
tories with  sufficient  sympathy  and  sense  of  soli- 
darity. But  great  and  small  are  purely  relative 
terms.  For  political  purposes,  and  for  the  im- 
agination, the  United  States  is  smaller  to-day 
than  Massachusetts  was  when  Washington  was 
elected  President.  Then  it  took  a  month  for 
Massachusetts  to  learn  how  Georgia  voted.  Now 
Boston  knows  the  result  of  an  election  in  San 
Francisco  as  soon  as  San  Francisco  herself  knows 
it.  In  a  day  any  matter  of  moment  can  be  sub- 
mitted from  the  state  capital  to  every  voter  in 
the  state,  and  on   the   day  after   to-morrow  the 


judgment  of  each  can  be  registered.  Once  again 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  all  brought  close 
together.  The  railroad,  cheap  printing,  cheap 
postage,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  —  these 
things  are  annihilating  distance,  and  men  can  act 
immediately,  where  before  they  must  have  rep- 
resentatives and  proxies.  Few  of  us  realize  the 
immense  significance  of  these  changes  in  the 
organization  of  social  life,  and  the  revolution  they 
are  bound  to  effect,  and  effect  quickly,  in  political 
methods.  No  democracies  in  the  world  are 
better  fitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  "  modern 
improvements"  than  our  own;  yet  here  little 
Switzerland  leads  us.  What  is  the  result  in 
Switzerland?  The  one  great  result  is  the  practi- 
cal disappearance  of  the  class  of  professional 
politicians.  Switzerland  is  proving  that  the  cure 
for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more  democracy. 
With  the  more  powerful  and  immediate  appear- 
ance of  the  people,  the  "  politician  "  finds  all  his 
schemes  in  jeopardy.  He  is  no  longer  necessary 
as  a  midwife,  and  his  bad  children  are  so  liable 
to  be  "exposed"  that  his  occupation  becomes 
precarious  and  unprofitable.  Such  is  the  report 
brought  to  us  by  the  learned  Geneva  professor 
who  has  just  been  visiting  us;  and  such  is  the 
result  which  it  would  seem  to  be  fair  to  expect. 
It  is  a  result  which  commands  us  in  this  great 
American  republic  to  study  carefully  what  is 
going  on  in  the  little  republic  among  the  Alps. 


Our  people  are  studying  earnestly,  many  of 
them,  this  subject  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
in  Switzerland.  If  we  have  here  been  chiefly 
critical  as  to  the  attitude  of  Americans  on  these 
various  matters,  let  us  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
degree  to  which  Americans  are  showing  them- 
selves ready  to  learn  the  lessons  which  others 
have  to  teach.  The  Swiss  Referendum  and  Initia- 
tive have  already  earned  so  much  attention  and 
approval  here  as  to  compel  both  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  Massachusetts  to  commend 
the  principle  in  their  latest  platforms.  There 
has  been  an  effort  to  embody  the  principle 
definitely  in  the  new  city  charter  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.  There  has  been  formed  in  America  a 
Direct  Legislation  League,  with  its  headquarters 
in  New  York.  The  work  on  "  Direct  Legisla- 
tion," by  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  which  is  being 
largely  circulated  by  the  League,  gives  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  its  aims;  and  the  lectures 
and  writings  of  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  and  others 
upon  the  Swiss  answers  to  American  problems 
are  of  high  practical  value. 

The  agitation  for  proportional  representation 
has  also  at  last  been  begun  in  earnest  in  America. 
A  league  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  reform 
has  recently  been  organized,  its  headquarters, 
we  think,  in  Chicago;  and  among  the  most  ear- 
nest and  important  of  the  smaller  congresses  held 
at  Chicago  this  summer  was  the  Proportional 
Representation  Congress. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  reform  of  our 
municipal  organization  and  administration,  — 
returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  — 
if  we  are  behind  Europe,  we  are  at  any  rate  wak- 
ing up.  The  City  Club  in  New  York,  the  new 
Municipal  League  in  Philadelphia,  the  Municipal 
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League  at  this  very  time  in  progress  of  organiza- 
tion in  Boston,  —  all  these  movements  spring 
out  of  the  perception  of  our  citizens  that  things 
in  our  cities  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that 
something  signal  must  be  done  to  make  them 
better.  Of  these  movements  in  particular  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  hereafter;  but  we  men- 
tion them  here,  along  with  the  movements  in 
favor  of  proportional  representation  and  direct 
legislation,  as  showing  that,  while  we  are  cer- 
tainly behind  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  several  most  important  political  reforms,  our 
situation  is  not  hopeless  and  our  people  are  not 
dead. 


Filio-pietism  ruled  out,  Mr.  Adams  finds  the 
record  of  many  of  the  early  Massachusetts  leaders, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  upon  the  matter  of 
toleration,  a  very  sorry  one,  not  only  absolutely, 
but  with  reference  to  the  best  thought  of  their 
own  time;  and  his  careful  and  well-fortified 
conclusions  must  not  be  ignored  by  any  lover  of 
justice  and  the  truth.  We  do  not  need  to  ignore 
them.  No  cause  that  we  value,  as  Massachusetts 
men,  if  such  we  are,  or  as  Americans,  needs  any- 
thing else  than  the  full,  frank  truth  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  upon  every  other;  and  Massachusetts  men 
will  be  Mr.  Adams's  most  careful  and  most  judicial 
readers. 


Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  published 
in  a  little  volume  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  four  lectures  on  "  Massachu- 
setts :  its  Historians  and  its  History,"  which  were 
delivered  by  him  last  spring  before  a  class  of  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  survey  of  Massachusetts  politics 
and  religion  in  the  colonial  period,  and  a  trench- 
ant, energetic  criticism,  with  all  of  the  writer's  cus- 
tomary boldness  and  breeziness,  of  the  actors  and 
the  chroniclers.  The  struggle  for  freedom  of 
conscience  on  the  one  hand  and  the  equality  of 
man  before  the  law  on  the  other  constitutes,  as 
Mr.  Adams  declares,  the  theme  of  modern  his- 
tory; and  his  work  is  an  examination  of  the  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  the  two  phases  of 
the  struggle.  On  the  political  side  he  finds  the 
record  of  Massachusetts  a  great  and  glorious  one. 
"  The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  the  record  of  the 
gradual  and  practical  development  of  a  social  and 
political  truth  of  the  first  importance.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not 
a  more  momentous  event  than  the  voyage  of  the 
'Mayflower';  and  the  founding  of  Boston  was 
fraught  with  consequences  hardly  less  important 
than  those  which  resulted  from  the  founding  of 
Rome.  Hence,  too  much  labor  cannot  be  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  Its  every  detail 
merits  the  closest  scrutiny;  for,  from  the  days  of  the 
settlement,  through  the  Revolutionary  troubles, 
down  to  the  fall  of  slavery,  so  far  as  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty  and  human  rights  are  concerned, 
Massachusetts  has  always  been  at  the  front."  On 
the  religious  side,  however,  Mr.  Adams  holds  that 
Massachusetts  erred  and  sinned  grievously,  and 
that  her  historians,  in  a  filio-pietistic  spirit,  have 
resorted  to  much  sophistry  in  their  efforts  to  make 
her  early  sins  and  errors  appear  Jess  flagrant  than 
they  were.  "  In  the  study  of  history,"  he  says, 
"  there  should  be  but  one  law  for  all.  Patriotism, 
piety,  and  filial  duty  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
they  are,  indeed,  mere  snares  and  sources  of 
delusion.  The  rules  and  canons  of  criticism 
applied  in  one  case  and  to  one  character  must  be 
sternly  and  scrupulously  applied  in  all  other  simi- 
lar cases,  and  to  all  other  characters;  and,  while 
surrounding  circumstances  should  and  indeed 
must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration,  they 
must  be  taken  into  equal  consideration,  no  matter 
who  is  concerned.  Patriotism  in  the  study  of 
history  is  but  another    name  for  provincialism." 


Mr.  Adams  observes  that  from  Cotton  Mather 
to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  a  long  stride,  but  in 
Massachusetts  literature  there  is  no  intermediate 
stepping-stone.  "  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Franklin's  autobiography,"  he  says,  "  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  of  Massachusetts 
history  between  1702  and  1835  [tne  dates  of  the 
"  Magnolia  "  and  "  Twice-Told  Tales"]  left  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  classified  as  general  literature 
which  posterity  has  cared  to  preserve,  outside  of 
its  rarely  opened  cabinet  of  curious  antiquities. 
Then  the  period  of  literary  germination  set  in,  and 
Emerson,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Palfrey,  Motley,  Tho- 
reau,  Hedge,  and  Alcott,  —  poets,  novelists,  histo- 
rians, essayists,  and  philosophers,  —  woke  simul- 
taneously into  life  in  every  direction." 

The  historians  in  this  list  constitute  a  brilliant 
group.  Massachusetts  has  certainly  made  great 
contributions  in  this  field  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
And  yet,  by  mere  accident  surely,  the  greatest 
Massachusetts  name  in  the  field  of  history  does 
not  appear  in  this  list,  —  the  name  of  Parkman. 
The  work  of  Francis  Parkman,  whose  death  we 
mourn  to-day,  has  been  a  unique  work.  In  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  his  chosen  province,  a  devo- 
tion maintained  through  great  physical  hardship 
and  hindrances,  Parkman  resembled  Prescott, 
whose  story  is  told  so  affectingly  by  Dr.  Eliot  in 
the  preceding  pages.  His  field  was  even  more 
strictly  defined  than  Prescott's,  he  made  it  more 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  it  is  a  field  which  to  most 
of  us  Americans  is  a  more  interesting  one.  To 
the  subject  of  the  French  in  America,  Parkman 
devoted  his  entire  literary  activity  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  phase  of  the  subject  which  he 
did  not  illuminate;  there  is  hardly  any  phase  of  it 
which  he  did  not  treat  with  such  thoroughness  as  to 
leave  little  for  those  who  come  after  him  to  do. 
He  brought  to  his  work  almost  every  quality  of 
a  good  historian,  —  sound  scholarship,  untiring  in- 
dustry, a  passion  for  detail,  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  highest  degree,  a  warm  imagina- 
tion, keen  insight  into  character,  rare  literary 
skill,  and  a  philosophic  grasp  of  his  subject  as  a 
whole  in  its  relations  to  the  general  history  of 
America  and  Europe.  The  result  is  monumental. 
The  name  of  Parkman  will  be  forever  identified 
with  the  great  episode  which  he  treated  in  so  great 
a  style,  and  his  memory  will  be  treasured  by  every 
scholar  and  every  lover  of  American  history. 
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BOSTON   AND    LIVERPOOL   PACKET   LINES,  SAIL  AND 

STEAM. 

By  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill. 


HE  first  European  con- 
nection of  the  young 
town  of  Boston  was 
with  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  voyage 
to  the  eastward  was 
not  always  made  di- 
rect. Winthrop  re- 
cords, 23d  November,  1631  :  "Mr.  Peirce 
went  down  to  his  ship  which  lay  at  Nan- 
tascot.  Divers  went  with  him  into 
England  by  Virginia,  as  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  his  eldest  son  and  others, 
and  they  were  six  weeks  in  going  to 
Virginia."  William  Peirce,  who  had 
commanded  the  "Mayflower"  in  1629, 
was  then  master  of  the  "  Lion,"  in  which 
he  made  several  voyages  between  New 
England  and  the  Thames.  The  trade 
increased  rapidly,  for  in  the  spring  of 
1638  there  were  fourteen  vessels  in  the 
Thames  loading  for  New  England,  among 
them  the  "  Desire,"  built  at  Marblehead, 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  Peirce,  who 
may  be  called  the  pioneer  captain  in 
the  transatlantic  trade  of  Boston.  In 
December,  1643,  ^ve  ships,  three  of 
them  built  in  Massachusetts,  carried 
"many  passengers  and  much  store  of 
beaver"  to  London,  being  followed  on 
their  way  by  "  many  prayers  of  the 
churches."  There  was  a  mast  fleet, 
whose  regular  movement  back  and  forth 
545 


across  the  Atlantic  is  mentioned  by 
Judge  Sewall  and  others  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years  and  more.  John  Hull 
mentions  the  arrival,  7th  August,  1666, 
"of  Capt.  Peirce  with  several  ships  for 
masts  for  the  King,"  and  Pepys  writes 
in  his  diary,  3d  December,  1666,  of  the 
same  ships:  "There  is  also  the  very 
good  news  of  four  New  England  ships 
come  home  safe  to  Falmouth  with  masts 
for  the  King,  which  is  a  blessing  mighty 
unexpected,  and  without  which,  if  for 
nothing  else,  we  must  have  failed  the 
next  year."  There  were  also  regular 
traders  between  Boston  and  London, 
some  of  them  owned  by  Boston  mer- 
chants, which  had,  for  those  days,  good 
accommodation  for  cabin  passengers. 
Among  the  captains  whose  arrivals  and 
departures  at  frequent  intervals  are  re- 
corded were  Bant,  Foye,  Fayerweather, 
Harris,  and  Gardiner,  and  somewhat 
later,  Mason,  Holberton,  and  Sears.  In 
October,  1707,  thanks  were  returned  at 
the  South  Church  for  the  safe  arrival  of 
four  ships  from  London. 

The  rise  of  the  commerce  of  Liverpool 
dates  from  the  Restoration.  Until  then 
its  population  had  not  exceeded  one 
thousand,  and  it  had  only  five  thousand 
inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Sewall  refers  to  this 
port  only  two  or  three  times.     In   1674 
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he  says  :  "  Mr.  Ganson,  Master  of  a  Catch 
[Ketch]  set  sail  for  Liverpool,  in  which 
Mr.  Higginson  went."  And  again,  ioth 
March,  1692-3  :  "  Gwin  arrives  nine 
weeks  from  Liverpool."  More  than  a 
hundred  years  passed  before  Liverpool 
began  to  compete  seriously  with  London 


Thatcher  Magoun. 

THE    PIONEER   SHIPBUILDER    OF    MEDFORD. 

for  the  trade  of  this  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  cargoes  from  the  Mersey  con- 
sisted of  heavy  and  bulky  merchandise, 
such  as  earthenware,  iron  ware,  coal  and 
salt,  while  all  the  finer  and  more  valuable 
goods  were  brought  from  London. 
Between  the  latter  port  and  Boston,  two 
of  the  favorite  traders  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  the  "  Boston  Packet,"  Capt. 
John  Marshall,  and  the  "  London  Packet," 
Capt.  Robert  Calef.  The  first  American 
cotton  sent  to  England  was  shipped  to 
London.  It  went  from  Savannah,  and 
was  packed  in  rice  casks.  In  1785,  five 
bags  of  cotton  were  received  in  Liver- 
pool ;  in  1786,  six;  in  1787,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight;  in  T788,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two. 

In  what  we  have  to  say  about  the 
carrying  trade  between  Boston  and 
Liverpool,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  for 
the  most  part  to  the  regular  lines  of 
packets  which  have  been  established  and 
have  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  during  the  present  century. 


Early  in  the  year  1805  an  association 
was  formed,  called  the  Boston  Importing 
Company,  with  the  design  of  regulating 
the  shipping  trade  with  Liverpool  and 
London  with  special  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Boston  importers.1  It 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  a  trading 
company  also.  Stockholders,  as  we 
suppose,  were  to  have  the  preference  in 
the  shipment  of  goods,  and  when  the 
rates  were  high,  they  would  receive  a 
rebate  in  the  shape  of  a  larger  dividend 
on  their  shares.  An  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  newspapers  May 
8  as  follows :  "  The  associates  of  the 
Boston  Importing  Company  are  hereby 
notified  that  an  assessment  of  ten  dollars 
on  each  share  is  to  be  paid  to  the  sub- 
scriber on  or  before  the  17  th  inst.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  J.  W. 
Storrow,  treasurer."  A  few  days  later, 
Wood  &  Rollins  announced  that  the 
ship  "  Sally,"  Capt.  Seth  Webber, 
"intended  for  a  regular  ship  between 
this  port  and  Liverpool,"  would  have 
immediate  dispatch ;  she  was  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  tons,  "  coppered 
to  the  bends,"  and  had  elegant  accom- 
modations for  passengers.  Whether  this 
vessel,  and  the  others  run  by  the  com- 
pany, were  purchased  or  chartered,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  positively. 
When  the  Legislature  met,  John  Gore 
and  others,  in  behalf  of  the  company, 
applied  for  an  act  of  incorporation ;  the 
committee  to  which  the  question  was 
referred  reported  favorably,  but  its  report 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  petitioners 
had  leave  to  withdraw.  The  "  Sally " 
returned  in  September,  making  the 
passage  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  bring- 
ing several  passengers,  among  them 
Capt.  Winslow  Lewis,  Samuel  Appleton, 
Daniel  P.  Parker,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Gassett, 
Jr.  She  took  her  departure  two  months 
later,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Lewis.  Ammidon  &  Boyle,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  agents  of  the  line,  ad- 
vertised the  copper-bottomed  ship 
"Packet,"  Capt.  Scott,  to  sail  Oct. 
15;  and  again  in  the  following  spring. 
They    also    advertised    in  the  spring    of 

1  Many  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  article  are  given 
also  in  the  author's  chapter  on  "  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion," in  "  The  Professional  and  Industrial  History  of  Suf- 
folk County,"  soon  to  be  published. 
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1806,  "the  Boston  Importing  Company's 
ship  '  Romeo,'  John  L.  Bosquet,  for 
Rotterdam  and  London,  to  sail  about 
March  25,  and  return  from  London  early 
in  the  fall."  Other  regular  traders  to 
Liverpool,  not  controlled  by  this  com- 
pany, were  the  "  President  Adams," 
"John  Adams,"  "New  Packet,"  and 
"Boston,"  and  to  London,  the  "New 
Galen."  They  were  advertised  by 
Haven,  Williams  &  Co.,  Trott  &  Blake, 
and  Wood  &  Rollins.  The  population  of 
Liverpool  at  this  time  was  about  75,000, 
and  the  annual  entries  were  about  half  a 
million  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
the  seas,  American  commerce  at  this 
time  was  subjected  to  great  annoyance, 
disaster,  and  loss,  in  connection 
with  the  tremendous  struggle 
then  in  progress  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  What  with 
English  orders  in  council  on  the 
one  hand  and  French  decrees  on 
the  other,  it  is  marvellous  that 
the  merchants  of  New  England 
were  able  to  maintain  their  po- 
sition on  the  ocean,  and  much 
more  so,  that  American  tonnage 


'La  Hermione  '  and '  Hortense '  of  forty 
guns  each,  which,  having  been  to  the  West 
Indies  with  troops,  were  on  the  return, 
and  were  then  cruising  off  the  mouth  of 
the  channel.  Immediately  on  the  French 
officers  boarding,  Capt.  Harris  was 
ordered  on  board  the  French  commodore, 
and  directions  were  given  that  the  stores 
should  be  removed  from  the  '  Pocahon- 
tas,' and  the  ship  burnt.  These  orders 
were  afterwards  countermanded,  the 
stores  returned,  and  Capt.  Harris  was 
compelled  to  take  on  board  forty-seven 
persons  belonging  to  the  following  Amer- 
ican ships  which  had  been  taken  and 
burnt  by  these  French  national  frigates  : 
viz.,  'William,'  Rockwell,  from  Liver- 
pool for  Savannah  ;  '  Eliza,'  Dunbar,  from 


A  Launch  on  the  Mystic. 

not  only  held  its  own  but  actually 
increased  as  it  did  year  by  year.  We 
will  give  a  single  instance  of  French 
spoliation.  The  ship  "  Pocahontas  "  ar- 
rived in  Boston  Harbor  from  Liverpool, 
28th  of  March,  1808,  and  reported  as 
follows  :  — 

On  the  1  st  of  March  she  "was  brought 
to  and  boarded  from  the  French  frigates 


The  Magoun  Shipyard  at  Medford. 

Liverpool  for  New  York; 
'  Brutus,'  of  Duxbury,  Smith, 
from  Liverpool.  The  'Poca- 
hontas '  thus  escaped  confla- 
gration from  the  necessity  the 
French  were  under  of  getting 
rid  of  their  American  pris- 
oners, being  in  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  but  before  they  left 
her,  they  flung  into  the  sea 
all  the  crates  of  ware  they 
could  come  at,  seized  the 
letters,  papers,  etc.,  and  wan- 
tonly destroyed  them,  and  Capt.  Harris 
was  then  compelled  to  steer  to  the  west- 
ward." A  statement  of  these  facts  was 
made  in  a  protest  before  a  notary  public, 
and  it  was  said  further,  "  that  the  French- 
men wished  to  fall  in  with  some  vessel 
with  bale  goods  [something  more  valu- 
able than  earthenware  and  salt],  and 
intended    to   look    out    for     the    '  Sally,' 
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Capt.  Lewis,  who  was  to  sail  soon  after, 
the  •  Ores,'  Capt.  Webber,  and  other 
valuable  American  ships  belonging  to  this 
port." 

The  Columbian  Centinel  made  the 
following  comment  on  these  outrages : 
"  If  we  complain  of  the  decisions  of  the 
British  Admiralty    courts,   when   without 


Enoch  Train 
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any  treaty  to  guide  them ;  if  we  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  British  officers  on 
board  our  vessels ;  if  we  denounce  the 
outrage  of  the  degraded  East  India  Com- 
pany's lieutenant  at  Canton;  what  lan- 
guage may  we  not  use  in  relating  the 
above  outrages,  committed  by  Bona- 
parte's imperial  officers,  acting  under 
his  orders,  against  the  vessels  and  prop- 
erty of  a  nation  between  whom  and 
France  a  most  solemn  treaty  exists?  and 
which  has  been  inviolably  kept  on  our 
part.  Such  perfidy  would  disgrace  Al- 
giers !  While  treaty  stipulations  are  per- 
formed,   even  the  tyrant  of  Algiers  is  a 


friend  ;  and  in  war,  his  prizes  are  tried 
before  condemned.  But  Bonaparte's  de- 
crees are  executed  by  fire,  and  not  by 
admiralty  decrees.  His  execution  out- 
strips his  threats  !  What  he  cannot  keep, 
he  will  destroy ;  and  yet  at  this  moment, 
his  conduct  finds  suppliant  apologists ; 
and  those  apologists  have  the  impudence 
to  call  upon  the  American 
people  for  their  suffrages  and 
support !  " 

The  cargo  of  the  "  Brutus," 
which  sailed  for  Boston  from 
Liverpool  in  company  with 
the  "  Pocahontas,"  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
tons  of  salt,  twelve  tons  of  coal, 
one  hundred  crates  of  crock- 
ery ware,  two  casks,  and  two 
cases  of  merchandise.  Her 
sails  and  stores,  and  about  a 
thousand  letters,  were  taken 
out  of  the  ship,  and  she  was 
burned.  The  ships  "  Sally," 
■  "  Packet,"  and  "President 
mm  Adams,"  with  cargoes  of  dry 
goods  for  the  spring  trade, 
arrived  safely  in  Boston  a  few 
days  later. 

France,    which    had   been 
quite  willing   that    the  North 
American  colonies  should  be- 
come   independent     of    the 
mother  country,  did    not  in- 
tend   to    allow    them,    if  she 
could   help  it,  to  be  commer- 
cially independent  of  herself. 
In   1793,  as  the    newspapers 
tell    us,   there    were    thirteen 
French   privateers,  mounting 
in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  guns,  on 
the  New  England   coast.     Among  them 
were  the  "Jacobin,"  the  "Conqueror  of 
the  Bastile,"  the  "  Little  Democrat,"  the 
"Citizen    Genet,"    and    the     "National 
Razor  "  ;    the  last  name  a  delicate  euphe- 
mism for  the  guillotine,  recalls  an  epigram 
of  the  time  :  — 

"If  this  famed  axe,  by  democratic  ravers, 

Be  styled  a  razor,  heads,  not  beards,  to  crop, 
The  French  Convention  surely  are  the  shavers, 
And  mighty  Paris  but  a  barber's  shop." 

To  return  to  the  Boston  Importing 
Company.  One  of  its  ships,  the  "Sally," 
Capt.    Scott,    was    "sequestered"  at  St. 
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Sebastian,  June  i, 
1810,  but  was  re- 
leased by  the  Em- 
peror in  September 
for  the  use  of  the 
American  minister, 
Gen.  Armstrong, 
who  came  in  her 
from  Bordeaux,  and 
arrived  at  New  Lon- 
don on  his  way  to 
New  York  in  No- 
vember. The  last 
mention  we  can  find 
of  the  company  is 
an  advertised  notice 
to  the  associates, 
signed  by  Philip 
Ammidon,  secre- 
tary, of  a  meeting  to 

be  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House 
on  the  evening  of  July  8,  181 1.  The 
company's  ship  " Packet"  had  arrived 
two  or  three  weeks  before  from  Gliick- 
stadt  on  the  Elbe,  a  few  miles  below 
Hamburg.  She  had  been  "  forbidden 
by  the  French  government  to  take  any 
letters  or  papers  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tion, not  even  dispatches  from  our  minis- 
ter." On  her  arrival  in  Boston  she  was 
advertised  for  sale,  and  was  described 
as  having  been  built  at  Braintree  in 
1802,  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
tons,  constantly  employed  in  the  Liver- 


The  Boston  Packet  "Daniel  Webster." 

pool  trade,  and  "  known  and  acknowl- 
edged to  exceed  in  sailing  any  ship 
ever  built  in  the  State."  Evidently  her 
voyage  from  the  Elbe  was  the  last  made 
by  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  company, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
hindrances  to  successful  ocean  naviga- 
tion at  that  time,  and  in  view  of  the 
strong  probability  of  war  with  England, 
was  winding  up  its  affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  182 1  and  1822  the 
Boston  and  Liverpool  Packet  Company 
was  projected.  In  a  pamphlet  which 
lies   before   us    it   is   announced  as  the 


The  Boston  Packet  "Parliament." 
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purpose  of  the  company  to  build  four 
ships  to  ply  regularly  between  Boston 
and  I  iverpool.  "  The  object  primarily 
intended  to  secure,  by  the  regular  and 
punctual  departures  from  both  ports  of 
these   packet  ships,"  was  "  the  more  fre- 


two  years  were  as  follows :  During 
1S20  there  were  forty-seven  arrivals 
at  Boston  from  Liverpool, —  thirty-four 
ships  and  thirteen  brigs.  Of  these,  nine 
were  arrivals  of  regular  traders,  namely, 
the  "  Triton,"  two;  the  "  Falcon,"  two ; 
the    "Mercury," 


The  Boston   Packet  "  Staffordshi 

quent  supplies  of  goods  and  the  con- 
venience of  passengers."  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $100,- 
000,  in  one  thousand  shares,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  importers  of  the  town 
would  subscribe  and  hold  a  major  part 
of  the  stock,  and  maintain  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  business.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  four  ships  would  cost, 
exclusive  of  coppering,  and  with  one 
chain  cable  each,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$78,000;  the  copper,  another  chain  cable 
for  each  vessel,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
to  be  procured  in  Liverpool,  would  be 
$7,000  more;  making  a  total  of  $85,000 
for  the  four  ships,  or  $21,250  for  each. 
The  tonnage  of  the  ships  was  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons ;  they 
were  to  be  excellent  models,  and  to  be 
"  finished  and  furnished  in  excellent 
style."  They  were  to  have  experienced 
and  popular  commanders,  who  were  each 
to  own  some  share  of  the  stock ;  the 
agents  were  to  hold  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  stock,  and  the  vessels 
were  to  be  consigned  each  to  a  separate 
house  in  Liverpool,  largely  interested  in 
shipping  goods  to  Boston. 

'1  he    statistics    of  the    trade    between 
Liverpool  and   Boston  for  the  preceding 


two;  the  "Herald," 
two ;  and  the  "  Me- 
teor," one.  In  1821 
the  arrivals  were 
fewer  than  in  1820, 
although  the  amount 
of  the  importations 
was  larger;  there 
were  thirty-seven, — 
thirty-three  ships 
and  four  brigs. 
There  were  seven- 
teen arrivals  of  reg- 
ular traders,  namely, 
the  "Triton,"  three ; 
the  "Falcon,"  two; 
the  "  Rasselas,"  two  ; 
the  "Herald,"  two; 
the  "  Mercury,"  one  ;  the  "Glide,"  one: 
the  "Suffolk,"  one;  the  "  Milo,"  one; 
the  "  Meteor,"  one  ;  the  "  Parthian," 
two  ;   and  the  "  Mount  Vernon,"  one. 

The  new  company  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
as  its  predecessor  had  done  seventeen 
years  before,  and  with  the  same  negative 
result.  A  bill  in  favor  of  the  petitioners 
was  reported  by  the  committee  to  which 
the  matter  had  been  referred,  and  passed 
its  third  reading ;  its  further  considera- 
tion was  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1822,  S. 
Austin,  Jr.,  and  J.  W.  Lewis,  "at  the  end 
of  India  Wharf,"  advertised  the  imme- 
diate departure  for  Liverpool,  by  way  of 
Charleston,  of  "  the  Boston  and  Liver- 
pool Packet  Company's  ship  'Emerald,' 
a  new  vessel,  Philip  Fox,  master"  ;  also 
for  Liverpool  direct,  of  the  "  Herald," 
Hector  Coffin,  master.  It  was  added: 
"  The  above  ships,  with  two  others  now 
building,  will  positively  leave  on  the 
days  stated,  if  the  weather  permits." 
We  suppose  that  the  "Topaz,"  built  at 
Medford  by  Thatcher  Magoun  in  1822, 
was  one  of  the  two  vessels  referred  to, 
and  the  "  Amethyst "  may  have  been 
the  other.     The  "  Sapphire  "  was  built  at 
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about  the  same  time  ;  and  if,  as  we  sup- 
pose, she  ran  in  connection  with  the 
other  ships  just  named,  this  line  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  name  its 
ships  on  a  definite  plan,  —  the  "  Emer- 
ald," "  Amethyst,"  "Topaz,"  and  "  Sap- 
phire." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  one  of  these  ves- 
sels,  the    "  Emerald,"    registering    three 
hundred  and  fifty-six   tons,  was  reported 
as  in  good  condition  and  still  employed 
in    the  trade    of   the    Pacific.     She  was 
built  of  the  best  live  oak, 
and    was    copper -fastened, 
and    when    in    1882,    sixty 
years  afterward,  she  under- 
went repairs  in  San    Fran- 
cisco, her  timbers  and  bolts 
were  found  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.      She   had 
just   before    encountered    a 
severe  typhoon  to  the  south 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  in 
which  more  than  one  vessel, 
younger    and     larger     than 
herself,  had  perished.     Pre- 
viously to  this  she  had  done      1 
duty    as    a   whaler    in    the 
South    Seas    for  more   than       \ 
twenty   years.     There    is   a 
tradition    that    the    "Emer- 
ald,"   when    a    new    vessel, 
and  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Jabez    Howes,  sailed 
from    Boston    to    Liverpool 
and  back  again  to    Boston 
Harbor  in  thirty-two  days. 

The  history  of  the 
"  Topaz  "  was  a  tragical  one. 
On  her  way  from  Calcutta 
to  Boston  in  1829  or  1830, 
under    command    of   Capt  FROM 

Brewster,   she    was    de- 
stroyed by  pirates  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Helena,    and    every    one  on  board    was 
murdered. 

We  know  little  about  the  line  of  Liver- 
pool packets  established  in  1822,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enterprise  was  not  a  successful  one.  So 
important,  however,  did  it  seem  to  the 
active  business  men  of  Boston  to  main- 
tain regular  communication  with  England, 
especially  in  view  of  the  circumstance 
that  one   or   more   lines   of  transatlantic 


packets  ran  regularly  and  at  short  inter- 
vals from  New  York,  that,  in  1827,  an- 
other Liverpool  line  was  projected  here, 
the  third  of  which  we  have  occasion  to 
speak.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
Henry  Hall,  Joshua  Blake,  David  Hen- 
shaw,  George  Bond,  and  James  T.  Austin, 
"in  behalf  of  certain  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  who"  had  "associated 
to  establish  a  regular  line  of  packets  be- 
tween Boston  and  Liverpool  in  England," 
prayed  "  to  be  incorporated  for  the  pur- 


Donald  McKay. 
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pose  of  better  managing  the  said  con- 
cern, with  such  powers  and  privileges, 
and  under  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature" 
might  "  seem  expedient."  The  peti- 
tioners asked  for  no  monopoly  or  exclu- 
sive privileges,  and  disclaimed  all  thought 
of  hostility  or  rivalry  towards  other  citi- 
zens. The  public  spirit  which  moved 
them  to  undertake  the  work  in  which 
they  had  enlisted  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  sentences  in  their  petition,  and 
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has  had  its  reproduction  in  connection 
with  many  an  enterprise  to  which  the 
business  men  of  Boston  have  given  their 
thought  and  money  in  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  then.  These  were 
their  words  :  "The  subscribers  beg  leave 
very  respectfully  to  state  that  they  have 
engaged  in  this  association  without  any 
view  of  personal  advantage  or  emolument 
peculiar   to   themselves,  but  only  with  a 


desire  for  preserving  for  this  Common- 
wealth its  fair  share  of  a  great  and  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce,  which,  of 
late  years,  has  declined ;  and  which  can- 
not be  restored  without  some  hazard  to 
individuals,  and  much  aid  from  the  Legis- 
lature ;  and  while  they  are  willing  that 
the  government  of  the  State  should  at  all 
times  possess  a  control  over  their  pro- 
posed corporation,  they  earnestly  entreat 
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1827,  George  G.   Jones,  agent,  41    India 
Wharf,  advertised  a  list  of  ships,  and   the 
early    departure  of  the  first  of  the    new 
line    for    Liverpool.     "  Mattresses,    bed- 
ding, wines,  and  all  other  stores"  were  to 
be  furnished  to  passengers   in  the 
cabin,   and    for 
them    the    fare 
to    Liverpool 
was  to  be  $140, 
and  from  Liver- 
pool thirty -five 
guineas.     The 
"Amethyst," 


David    Maclver. 

such  an  exercise 
of  its  liberality,  in 
the  grant  of  cor- 
porate privileges, 
as  may  enable 
them  successfully 
to  acquire  the  public  obj 
curing  of  which  the  association  has  been 
projected." 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Russell, 
and  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  for  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  Senate,  June  8, 
incorporating  the  Liverpool  Packet  Com- 
pany "  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  and 
no  longer."  The  company  was  author- 
ized to  purchase  or  charter  American 
built  vessels,  but  the  value  of  said  vessels 
with  their  tackle  was  never  to  exceed 
$20,000.  The  number  of  shares  was 
fixed  by  the  bill  at  four  hundred,  and  the 
assessments  on  each  share  were  limited 
to  $500.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  in  the  second  reading,  to 
which  it  had  gone  in  course,  reported  it 
back  with  a  slight  amendment,  and  it 
had  its  second  reading ;  it  was  then  laid 
on  the  table,  and  that  seems  to  have  been 
the  end  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Legis- 
lature was  concerned. 

The  company  went  forward  with  its 
project  under  articles  of  association,  as 
we  suppose,  and  on  the  3d  of  October, 


George   Burns. 

which  had  done  good  service  for  the  com- 
pany of  1822,  sailed  Nov.  1,  under  the 
command  of  Jabez  Howes,  "  with  a  full 
freight  and  forty- two  passengers,  viz., 
Messrs.  Jacob  r^arnsworth  and  Robert  B. 
Storer,  and  forty  in  the  steerage."  The 
"New  England,"  Capt.  Hunt,  was  an- 
nounced for  the  1  st  of  December,  and 
this  was  to  be  the  only  departure  during 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1828  the 
company  advertised  the  "  Amethyst," 
the  "  New  England,"  the  "  Boston,"  and 
the  "Liverpool";  and  it  was  added: 
"  The  last  two  named  now  building  by 
Mr.  Magoun,  and  a  third  to  take  the 
place  of  one  of  the  preceding,  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  all  to  be  about  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  tons  government  meas- 
ure." The  ships  built  for  this  line  were 
named  after  towns.  In  addition  to  the 
"Boston"  and  the  "Liverpool"  in  1828, 
Mr.  Magoun  built  a  second  ship  called 
the  "Boston,"  also  the  "Trenton,"  and 
the   "  Lowell  "  in  1832,  and  the  "  Plym- 
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outh  "  in  1833.  The  first  of  the  ships, 
called  the  "  Boston,"  "one  of  the  finest 
packets  that  belonged  to  this  country," 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  burnt,  May 
26,  1830,  a  few  days  out  from  Charleston, 
on  her  way  to  Liverpool.  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  the  Boston  boy  who  rose  to  the 
position  of  admiral  in  the  British  Navy, 
was  a  passenger.  Among  the  captains 
employed  by  this  company  were  :  Howes 
and  Hunt,  already  named,  Nye,  Bursley, 
and  Mackay.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Boston  Stock  Market,  quotes 
the  shares  of  the  Liverpool  Packet 
Company  in  1829  at  $245  to  $270,  in 
1 83 1  at  $310,  and  in  1833  at  $400, 
the  nominal  par  of  the  shares  being 
$500  each.     In  1834  some  of  the  ships 


belonging,  or  which  had  belonged,  to  the 
line  arrived  from  Liverpool,  but  they 
could  not  obtain  return  cargoes  here,  and 
were  obliged  to  proceed  coastwise  to 
Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  where  they 
took  in  cargoes  of  cotton  for  Europe. 
We  do  not  find  mention  of  the  company 
in  the  Boston  Directory  of  1834  or  any 
later  year.  Business  was  much  depressed 
throughout  the  country  in  1834  ;  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  registered  vessels  (of  which  fifty- 
one  were  ships),  with  a  total  measure- 
ment of  37,036  tons,  were  in  the  port  of 
Boston,  "  most  of  them  unemployed,  and 
many  of  them  hauled  up  and  dismantled," 
besides  many  large  vessels  under  coast- 
ing licenses.     Mr.  Henry  Oxnard  is  men- 
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tioned  in  the  directories  in  connection 
with  the  Liverpool  trade  in  1837  or  1838. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  Boston  with  some  of  the  earli- 
est propositions  for  the  establishment  of 
transatlantic  steamship  lines.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  in  London  in  1825  to 
open  communication  between  Europe 
and  America  by  means  of  steam  vessels. 
Subscriptions  to  its  stock  are  said  to  have 
been  made  to  the  amount  of  ^270,000, 
of  which  ten  per  cent  had  actually  been 
paid  down.     It  was  said  further  :   "  Two 


The  latter  will  probably  be  chosen,  as  the 
transportation  of  bullion  and  specie  has 
been  promised  them.  The  seas  are  less 
tempestuous  on  this  route,  and  freight 
and  passengers  to  and  from  the  West  In- 
dies will  be  obtained  to  a  great  extent." 
The  boldness  of  this  undertaking  will  be 
the  more  apparent  when  we  remember  that 
at  this  time,  although  the  possibilities  of 
steam  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  tested 
on  the  rivers  and  coasts  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  only  one 
passage  had  been  made  across  the  Atlan- 
tic by  a  steam  vessel, — the  "  Savannah," 
in  1 81 9, — and  a  considerable  part  of 
that  under  canvas. 

When  the  prospectus  of  the  Lon- 
don company  reached  Boston,  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  extended  comment 


Steamship  "Hibernia 
Steamship  "Asia." 


very  fine  vessels  had  been  offered  to  the 
directors,  one  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  tons,  with  two  engines  each  of  fifty 
horse-power,  and  another  of  five  hundred 
tons,  built  at  Greenock,  with  two  engines 
of  ninety  horse-power  each.  The  direct- 
ors, acting  upon  advice,  offered  them 
from  this  country  [the  United  States], 
have  wisely  given  up  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying vessels  of  one  thousand  tons 
burthen.  Two  lines  of  communication 
have  been  proposed,  besides  inferior 
branches ;  one  from  Valentia  Island,  the 
starting  point  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
York;  the  other  from  Valentia  to  An- 
tigua, Carthagena,  Jamaica,  and  the  coun- 
tries at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


THE   FIRST  SCREW    MAIL   PACKET 
OF  THE   CUNARD    LINE. 

by  the  newspapers, and  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was  held  Oct.  10, 
1825,  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  in  the 
chair,  to  consider  the  question  of  steam 
communication  (indirect)  with  Europe. 

An  able  and  enterprising  merchant  in 
Halifax,  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard,  was  among 
the  first  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
problem  of  ocean  steam  navigation. 
Whether  he  had  any  connection  with  the 
project  in  London  in  1825  (mentioned 
above)  we  do  not  know,  but  he  managed 
for  many  years  a  line  of  brigs  which 
carried  the  mails  between  Halifax  and 
Falmouth,  England,  and  he  foresaw  at  an 
early  day  that  the  time  would  come  when 
such  a  service,  in  the  interest  of  despatch 
as  well  as  security,  must  be  performed  by 
steamers. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  Atlantic 
Steam  Navigation  Company  accomplished 
anything,  except,  perhaps,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  those  who  were  to  follow  ten  years 
later.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  Amer- 
ican Steam  Navigation  Company  was 
formed  in  London,  which,  after  some  de- 
lay, built  the  "  British  Queen  "  and  the 
"  President,"  and  whose  pioneer  vessel 
was  the  chartered  steamer  "  Sirius."  The 
"  Great  Western  "  was  built  at  Bristol  at 
the  same  time ;  and  she,  with  the 
"  Sirius,"  made  the  famous  voyage  in  the 
spring  of  1838  from  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames  respectively,  which  demonstrated 
beyond  all  further  cavil  or  question  the 
feasibility  of  ocean  steam  navigation. 
To  show  how  much  it  meant  to  the 
American  seaboard  cities  to  have  the 
well-grounded  assurance  of  regular  and 
speedy  communication  in  the  immediate 
future  with  the  countries  beyond  the  sea, 
it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  following 
statement  from  a  New  York  paper  of 
23d  February,  1838  :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
latest  advices  we  have  from  Europe  were 
received  first  at  Halifax,  thence  conveyed 
overland  to  Quebec,  to  Montreal,  to 
Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  and  have 
reached  us  from  the  latter  place  [Kings- 
ton] by  an   extra  dated   the    15th   inst." 


Twelve  packet  ships  from  England  and 
France  were  then  due  and  overdue  at 
the  port  of  New  York. 

When  the  "  Great  Western  "  and  the 
"  Sirius "  arrived  in  England  with  the 
news  of  their  great  achievements,  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  had  charge  of  the  ocean  mails,  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  for  instituting 
radical  changes  in  the  packet  service  of 
the  empire,  and  their  first  step  was  to 
advertise  for  tenders  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  royal  mails  by  steam  from  Liver- 
pool to  Halifax,  Quebec,  and    Boston. 

Whether  Mr.  Cunard  went  to  England 
on  hearing  of  the  announcement  of  the 
plans  of  the  British  government,  or 
whether  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  saw  that 
the  time  for  action  on  his  part,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  waiting,  had  arrived. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
Napier,  already  a  celebrated  engineer  on 
the  Clyde,  and  by  him  was  introduced  to 
George  Burns  and  David  Maclver,  of 
the  firm  of  Burns  &  Maclver,  proprietors 
of  a  line  of  steamers,  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  tons,  plying  suc- 
cessfully between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
All  the   details  of  the    new  undertaking, 
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the  size  of  the  ships,  the  power,  the  cost 
of  construction,  the  probable  running 
expenses,  etc.,  were  thoroughly  discussed 
by  these  able  and  practical  men  ;  the  aid 
of  a  few  capitalists  was  secured,  with 
subscriptions  by  them  to  the  amount  of 
^270,000;  and  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany was  brought  into  existence.  In 
behalf  of  this  company,  Mr.  Cunard  made 
a  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  accordance  with 
the  proposals  of  the  government,  and  his 
tender  was   accepted.     The    only    other 


bid  came  from  the  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Company. 

The  contract  was  for  ten  years,  £$$,- 
000  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  I  he 
steamers  were  to  run  between  Liverpool 
and  Halifax,  with  branch  lines  to  Boston 
and  to  Quebec  by  way  of  Pictou.  Mr. 
Cunard  gave  all  the  particulars  in  a  Lett*  r 
dated  London,  March  22,  1839,  to  his 
Boston  friends,  Messrs.  Dana,  Fenno  <!v 
Henshaw,  by  whom  they  were  given  to 
the  public.  The  business  men  of  Boston 
were  not  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
branch  line  from  Halifax;   they  insisted 
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that  the  transatlantic  passages  should  be 
made  to  and  from  Boston,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  hall  of  the  Tremont  Bank, 
at  which  Mr.  Francis  J.  Oliver  presided, 
a  series  of  vigorously  worded  resolutions 
to  this  effect,  drawn  and  proposed  by  Mr. 
E.  Hasket  Derby,  was  adopted. 

These  resolutions,  confirmed  by  many 
private  letters,  reached  Mr.  Cunard  as  he 
was  getting  ready  to  sail  for  America  in 
the  "  Great  Western."  He  went  with 
them  at  once  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  offered  to  increase  the  size 
and  power  of  his  ships,  and  to  extend  the 
main  route  to  Boston,  promising  also, 
half  jocosely,  to  settle  the  northeastern 
boundary  question,  then  pending,  if  they 
would  add  ten  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num to  the  subsidy.  His  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  a  new  contract  was 
signed  in ,  May.  Mr.  Cunard  then  went 
to  Glasgow,  where  the  keels  of  four 
steamers  had  already  been  laid.  These 
were  broken  up,  and  four  ships  of  about 
twelve  hundred  tons  each  were  started  in 
four  different  shipyards,  Mr.  Napier's 
firm    agreeing    to     build    the     engines. 


July,  the  first  of  the  regular  packets,  the 
"  Britannia,"  came  into  port,  after  a  fine 
passage  from  Liverpool  by  way  of  Halifax, 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  days. 

The  "Acadia"  came  out  as  the  second 
ship  in  August,  the  "  Britannia"  again  in 
September,  the  "  Caledonia"  and  the 
"Acadia"  in  October,  the  "Britannia" 
and  "Caledonia"  in  November,  and 
the  "Acadia  "  in  December. 

The  "  Columbia  "  came  out  for  the  first 
time  in  January,  1841  ;  the  "  Hibernia  "  in 
May,  1843;  and  the  "Cambria"  in  Jan- 
uary, 1845.  In  1842  the  February  and 
March  packets  came  only  to  Halifax, 
and  the  passengers  and  mails  were 
brought  to  and  taken  from  Boston  in 
the    "Unicorn." 

For  seven  years  and  a  half  Boston 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Cunard 
steamship  service,  and  during  this  period 
it  was  the  Atlantic  port  for  much  of  the 
trade  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Governors-general,  colonial  bishops,  and 
other  dignitaries,  noblemen  on  their 
travels,  authors  and  men  of  science  were 
arriving  or  departing  continually  by  the 


Cunard  Steamship   "  Bothni 


These  ships  were,  of  course,  of  wood, 
with  paddle  wheels,  and  afterward  made 
a  reputation  for  themselves  as  the  "  Bri- 
tannia," the  "Acadia,"  the  "  Caledonia," 
and    the     "Columbia." 

The  "  Unicorn,"  a  steamer  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  tons,  built  for  the 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  trade,  arrived  in 
Boston  Harbor,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  new 
line,  June  2,  1840;   and,  on  the   18th  of 


famous  mail  packets,  and  their  presence 
here,  even  for  a  short  time,  added  to  the 
interest  of  social  life.  The  arrival  of 
Charles  Dickens  in  the  "Britannia,"  late 
in  the  month  of  January,  1842,  created 
the  most  intense  excitement.  In  his 
"  American  Notes,"  "  Boz,"  as  he  was 
then  generally  called,  described  a  winter 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  his  own 
inimitable  way. 
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In  the  early  days  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation, and  especially  if  a  voyage  had 
been  protracted  and  severe,  the  passen- 
gers were  disposed  to  recognize  the  skill  of 
the  captain  by  votes  of  thanks,  and,  some- 
times, by  the  presentation  of  plate.  The 
midwinter  passage  of  the  "Britannia" 
in  1842  had  been  unusually  stormy,  and 
the  ship  had  been  in  peril  in  her  attempt 
to  enter  Halifax  Harbor ;  the  passengers, 
therefore,  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  Capt.  Hewitt's  fidelity  ("he  never 
went  to  bed,  and  was  never  out  of 
humor,"  say  the  Notes),  in  the  way  we 
have  mentioned.  Mr.  Dickens  acted  as 
secretary  on  the  occasion,  and  drew  up 
the  testimonial,  and  this  document, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
in  part  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  "Columbia"  was  wrecked  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  July,  1843,  but  all  the 
passengers  were  saved.  Among  them 
was  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  had 
just  before  rendered  valuable  service  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
northeastern  boundary  question. 

In  the  winter  of  1844,  Boston  Harbor 
was  frozen  over,  and  there  was  a  proba- 
bility that  the  "  Britannia,"  with  the  mails 
on  board,  would  be  seriously  delayed,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  public  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the 
discredit  of  the  port ;  but  the  merchants 
met  the  exigency  vigorously  and  promptly, 
and  they  raised  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  for  cutting  out  the  steamer  and 
opening  the  harbor.  The  original  con- 
tract for  the  work  is  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Bostonian  Society. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  the 
"Hibernia,"  having  landed  her  mails  and 
passengers  here  and  continued  her  voy- 
age to  New.  York,  sailed  from  that  port 
for  Halifax  and  Liverpool  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  Cunard  Company's  line  on  that 
route. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1857,  the 
"America"  was  frozen  in  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, but  was  promptly  set  free  from  the 
ice  embargo,  and  went  to  sea  without 
much  delay.  The  inward-bound  packet, 
the  "Arabia,"  passed  up  through  the 
channel  which  had  been  opened  for  the 
"America."     The  "Arabia"  was  the  last 


wooden  ship  built  by  the  company ;  the 
"China"  was  its  first  screw  steamer  de- 
signed for  the  conveyance  of  cabin  pas- 
sengers and  the  mails. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1844,  Mr. 
Enoch  Train,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  leather  trade,  and,  in  connection  with 
this,  in  the  trade  with  South  America, 
started  his  celebrated  line  of  Liverpool 
sailing  packets. 

The  first  ships  advertised  by  the  new 
firm  were  the  "Dorchester,"  500  tons; 
the  "  Cairo,"  600  tons ;  the  "  Gov- 
ernor Davis,"  800  tons;  and  the  "St. 
Petersburg,"  800  tons:  "all  first-class, 
Medford  built,  copper- fastened,  cop- 
pered, and  fast  sailing  ships."  The 
"  Dorchester,"  Capt.  Caldwell,  sailed 
for  Liverpool,  May  17,  and  was  followed 
by  the  "Ellen,"  June  10,  and  the 
"Cairo,"  July  8.  The  first  ship  built 
expressly  for  the  line  was  the  "  Joshua 
Bates,"  and  this  was  followed,  in  rapid 
succession,  by  the  "Anglo-Saxon,"  the 
"Anglo-American,"  the  "Washington 
Irving,"  the  "  Ocean  Monarch,"  the 
"  Parliament,"  the  "  Daniel  Webster,"  the 
"  Star  of  Empire,"  the  "  Chariot  of 
Fame,"  the  "  Staffordshire,"  the  "  Ca- 
thedral," and  the  "John  Eliot  Thayer." 
These  were  all  fine  vessels ;  some  of  them 
were  very  large  for  those  days,  and  very 
beautiful  vessels.  Through  Mr.  Train, 
Donald  McKay,  of  East  Boston,  was  first 
brought  into  prominence  as  a  shipbuilder. 
Most  of  the  earlier  ships  of  which  we  have 
spoken  were  built  at  Medford,  where  the 
shipbuilding  industry  prospered  greatly 
for  many  years ;  Mr.  Thatcher  Magoun 
and  Mr.  James  O.  Curtis  being  two  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  it.  We  think 
that  all  the  packets  built  expressly  for 
Mr.  Train's  line  were  the  product  of  the 
East  Boston  yards,  and  all  but  one  or 
two  were  built  by  Mr.  McKay.  Among 
the  captains  in  his  service,  all  men  of 
ability  and  high  character,  were  Cald- 
well, Murdock,  Thayer,  Brown,  Howard, 
Richardson,  and  Knowles.  Mr.  Train 
sent  his  young  partner,  Mr. .  Frederick  W. 
Thayer,  to  Liverpool,  and  established  a 
house  there,  and  later,  Mr.  George  War- 
ren, when  Mr.  Thayer  returned  to  Boston. 

In  September,  185 1,  Boston  was  en 
fete    for    three    days ;    the    occasion    of 
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rejoicing  being  the  completion  of  the  va- 
rious railway  lines  to  the  Canadas  and  the 
northern  lakes,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Railroad  which  con- 
nected all  these  lines  with  the  steamship 
wharves  at  East  Boston.  No  such  facili- 
ties then  existed  at  any  other  port.  An- 
other enterprise  which  these  festivities 
had  been  arranged  to  initiate,  and  to 
commend  to  public  favor,  was  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  of  New  England. 
The  purpose  of  this  company  was  to 
build  four  steamers  to  be  called  after 
well-known  Boston  merchants,  —  David 
Henshaw,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  and  others. 
Its  first  and  only  vessel,  the  "  S.  S. 
Lewis,"  Capt.  Cole,  a  propeller  of 
1,104  tons  register,  built  in  Philadelphia, 
arrived  in  the  harbor  on  the  17  th  of 
September,  after  a  run  of  forty-seven 
hours  from  Delaware  breakwater.  She 
had  a  large  party  on  board,  including 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Vanderbilt 
family,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
speaking  in  terms  of  praise  of  her  ac- 
commodations and  performances.  She 
sailed  for  Liverpool,  Oct.  4,  with  forty- 
five  cabin  and  twenty  steerage  pas- 
sengers, but,  we  believe,  she  never  made 
a  second  voyage  in  this  service.  The 
projectors  of  the  undertaking,  Harnden 
&  Company,  the  pioneers  in  the  express 
business  in  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  bankruptcy  during  the  au- 
tumn. The  "  S.  S.  Lewis  "  was  stranded 
and  lost  near  San  Francisco  in  the  spring 
of  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  incorporated  Donald 
McKay,  George  B.  Upton,  Enoch  Train, 
Andrew  T.  Hall,  and  James  M.  Beebe, 
under  the  name  of  the  Boston  and  Euro- 
pean Steamship  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000,  "  for  the  purpose  of  navigat- 
ing the  ocean  by  steam."  The  plan  was 
to  build  "a  splendid  line  of  Atlantic 
steamers  rivalling  in  every  respect  the 
Collins  line  of  New  York,"  and  Milford 
Haven  was  thought  of  as  the  terminal  port 
in  Great  Britain.  It  was  felt  that  there 
should  be  an  American  line  of  steamers  at 
this  port,  under  full  control  here.  The 
Cunard  steamers  had  been  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  New  York  service,  the 
company  having  chartered  several  of  its 


ships  to  the  British  government  for  its  use 
in  connection  with  the  Crimean  War ; 
and  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Boston 
steamers  were  to  be  withdrawn  also,  but 
this  was  contradicted  by  the  agent,  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  a  note  to  the  newspapers  dated 
May  15.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on 
the  Exchange,  July  12,  in  the  interest  of 
the  proposed  line  ;  Mr.  George  B.  Upton 
presided,  and  Messrs.  Vernon  Brown  and 
Henry  N.  Hooper  were  the  secretaries. 
A  model  of  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  to  be 
called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  was  shown 
by  Mr.  McKay,  which  was  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  six  days.  Stirring  speeches 
were  made  by  Messrs.  George  R.  Samp- 
son, E.  Hasket  Derby,  and  Enoch  Train. 
Mr.  Train's  remarks  are  interesting  to  us 
now,  as  showing  that  as  late  as  1855,  al- 
though the  Inman  screw  steamers  had 
been  running  to  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  for  four  or  five  years,  and  the  Cu- 
nard Company  had  built  some  iron  pro- 
pellers,—  cargo  steamers,  —  which  made 
occasional  passages  to  Boston,  the  wooden 
paddle-wheel  steamship  still  held  its  own, 
and  the  sailing  packets  had  hardly  begun 
to  feel  the  competition  of  steam.  "  It  had 
been  thought,"  said  Mr.  Train,  who  was 
a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  generous- 
hearted  man,  "  that  he  would  oppose  the 
line,  as  antagonistic  to  his  own.  He 
should  do  no  such  thing.  There  is  a 
vast  difference,"  he  added,  "between 
steam  and  sailing  vessels,  and  steam 
would  not  interfere  with  his  regular 
business,  —  the  transportation  of  coarse 
and  weighty  commodities,  and  passengers 
who  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  steam 
passage.  He  would,  instead  of  opposing 
the  proposed  line,  lend  it  the  strength  of 
his  right  arm."  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  a  large  committee  was  appointed, 
but  the  matter  went  no  further. 

In  1858  a  stearnship  line  was  projected 
by  Mr.  John  Orrell  Lever  and  others,  of 
Manchester,  to  connect  the  port  of  Gal- 
way  with  New  York  and  Boston,  by  way 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  This  was 
before  the  transatlantic  steamers  began 
to  call  regularly  at  Irish  ports.  A  pioneer 
steamer,  the  "  Indian  Empire,"  was  de- 
spatched from  Galway  to  New  York  in 
July,  and  a  second,  the  "  Propeller,"  ar- 
rived in  Boston  in  September ;    but  the 
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first  vessel  built  by  the  company,  the 
"  Connaught,"  a  large  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  did  not  make  her  appearance  in 
Boston  until  August,  i860.  Two  months 
later,  on  her  second  voyage  to  Boston,  the 
"  Connaught "  was  lost,  three  hundred 
miles  from  Cape  Cod,  happily  without  any 
sacrifice  of  life,  although  she  had  nearly 
five  hundred  passengers  on  board. 

The  company  built  three  other  ships 
similar  to  the  "  Connaught,"  all  of  them 
advertised  as  of  4,400  tons  burthen,  but 
this,  no  doubt,  was  an  exaggeration.  One 
of  them,  the  "  Hibernia,"  was  so  thor- 
oughly disabled  during  a  gale  encountered 
on  her  way  to  Galway,  from  the  Tyne, 
where  she  was  built,  that  she  never  en- 
tered the  service.  Another,  the  "Co- 
lumbia," made  one  trip  to  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  in  eighteen  days  from 
Galway.  The  fourth  of  the  line,  the 
"  Anglia,"  never  made  her  appearance 
here  at  all.  The  company  bought  the 
"Adriatic,"  the  latest  ship  of  the  Collins 
line  and  a  noble  vessel  of  her  class,  and 
she  made  the  run  from  Galway  to  St. 
John's  in  six  days,  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  contract  time  between  the  two 
ports  was  kept.  The  enterprise  collapsed 
soon  after.  It  had  never  had  a  substan- 
tial basis ;  its  capital  had  been  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  it  injured  the  purse  or  the 
reputation  of  every  one  who  had  a  prom- 
inent connection  with  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company  withdrew  its 
mail  steamers  from  Boston,  after  an  unin- 
terrupted service  from  Liverpool  by  way 
of  Halifax  to  this  port  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  years. 

In  the  same  year,  1868,  an  effort  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Bos- 
ton and  Liverpool  under  the  American 
flag  failed  disastrously,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port 
which,  in  various  ways,  had  been  declin- 
ing for  several  years,  would  soon  cease  to 
exist  at  all.  The  American  Steamship 
C  Company  was  organized  under  a  legislative 
charter  in  July,  1864.  Its  board  of  directors 
included  many  merchants  and  business 
men  of  high  standing,  such  as  Edward  S. 
Tobey,  Osborn  Howes,  William  Perkins, 
James  L.  Little,  Avery  Plumer,  George 
C.  Richardson,  Chester  W.  Chapin,   and 


others.  It  raised  by  subscriptions  to  its  cap- 
ital stock  nearly  one  million  dollars,  and 
by  bonds  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more.  It  built  two  fine  wooden 
screw  steamers,  of  three  thousand  tons 
each,  the  "  Erie  "  and  the  "  Ontario  "  ;  but, 
with  all  the  money  it  had  procured,  the 
company  could  barely  pay  the  first  cost 
of  these  ships,  and  had  nothing  left  with 
which  to  meet  current  expenses,  or  to 
begin  the  construction  of  two  more  ves- 
sels, which  were  needed  to  form  a  bi- 
weekly line.  After  two  or  three  trips, 
the  steamers  were  laid  up  in  ordinary 
for  a  time ;  and  when  they  were  disposed 
of,  and  the  company  wound  up  its  affairs, 
there  was  a  total  loss. 

In  1869,  Mr.  James  Alexander  was  sent 
from  Glasgow  as  the  agent  of  the  Cunard 
Company  in  Boston.  He  at  once  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with 
others  competent  to  give  him  full  and 
correct  information,  and  after  much  cor- 
respondence with  his  principals,  he  in- 
duced them  to  attempt  the  loading  of 
two  or  three  of  their  cargo  steamers  at 
Boston  for  Liverpool  direct.  This  was 
done  in  1870.  The  "Palmyra"  sailed 
Sept.  22,  being  the  first  departure  of  a 
steamship  to  Liverpool  since  the  "  Africa  " 
left  the  port  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868. 
Other  vessels  followed  the  "  Palmyra " 
at  irregular  intervals,  but  on  the  8  th  of 
April,  1 87 1,  the  "Siberia"  sailed  as  the 
first  of  a  regular  line.  In  the  winter 
of  1879-80  the  Cunard  Company  sus- 
pended its  trips  to  Boston  for  a  time,  and 
its  future  policy  with  reference  to  this  port 
seemed  to  be  quite  undetermined.  A  year 
or  two  later  it  resumed  its  business  here 
on  something  like  the  old-time  basis,  and 
placed  vessels  upon  the  route  with  com- 
fortable passenger  accommodations  as 
well  as  large  capacity  for  cargo.  With 
these  it  has  maintained  weekly  sailings 
between  Liverpool  and  Boston  as  against 
its  biweekly  sailings  previously  to  1868. 
The  "  Bothnia"  and  "Scythia,"  which  now 
come  to  Boston,  are  four  times  the  size 
of  the  "Britannia"  and  her  sister  ships; 
and  the  "  Cephalonia  "  and  "  Pavonia," 
which,  we  believe,  were  expressly  built  for 
the  Boston  trade,  are  not  only  five  times  as 
large  as  the  "  Britannia,"  but  twice  as  large 
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as  the  "  Cuba"  and  "Java,"  the  withdrawal 
of  which  from  our  port  was  regarded  as  such 
a  misfortune  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  successors  of  Enoch  Train  & 
Company  —  Thayer  &  Warren,  afterward 
Warren  &  Company  —  were  among  the 
earliest  to  appreciate  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  iron  screw  steamers,  and 
they  gradually  substituted  them  for  sail4 
ing  vessels  in  the  Boston  and  Liverpool 
trade.  Through  their  English  house  they 
were  in  a  very  favorable  position  for  en- 
gaging all  such  steamers  as  they  required, 
having  abundant  room  for  freight  and 
steerage  passengers.  The  first  steamers 
of  this  line  proceeded  from  Boston  to 
other  ports  to  obtain  return  cargoes,  but 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  here  made 
it  practicable  they  went  back  to  Liver- 
pool direct. 

In  the  winter  of  1872-73  the  Inman 
line  was  disposed  to  have  a  share  in  the 
growing  business  of  the  port,  and  sent 
the  "  City  of  Boston  "  here,  as  a  pioneer, 
on  her  way  to  New  York ;  on  her  return 
trip  to  Liverpool  this  steamer  called  at 
Halifax,  and  then  proceeded  on  her  way, 
never  to  be  heard  from  again.  This  was 
a  sad  discouragement  to  begin  with. 
Then  the  shipments  consigned  to  Boston 
were  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  company ;  the  steamers  were  slow 
and  were  detained  by  their  call  at  Hali- 


fax, so  that  importers  preferred  to  bring 
their  goods  by  faster  vessels  coming 
direct.  Other  considerations  had  weight, 
and  the  service  was  abandoned  after  a 
few  months. 

The  Messrs.  Leyland,  proprietors  for 
many  years  of  a  line  between  Liverpool 
and  the  Mediterranean,  arranged  to  send 
some  of  their  ships  to  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1876.  The  service  was  fort- 
nightly at  first,  but  was  made  a  weekly 
one  in  January,  1878. 

Branches  of  the  Allan  and  Anchor  lines 
have  been  maintained  at  this  port  at 
intervals,  and  there  are  now  two  lines, 
the  Johnston  and  the  Furness,  which  ply 
regularly  between  Boston  and  the  Thames. 
We  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  history 
of  commerce  there  is  to  be  found  a 
record  of  any  such  commercial  develop- 
ment as  that  which  Boston  can  boast  — 
an  advance  from  nil —  no  sailing  of  a 
steamship  for  Europe  in  1869  to  one 
hundred  such  sailings  in  1877,  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty- two  in  1880,  and  to 
more  than  four  hundred  in  1892.  Cer- 
tainly the  projectors  of  the  American 
Steamship  Company  were  not  too  san- 
guine in  1865-67,  when  they  insisted 
that  there  was  plenty  of  business  to  be 
done  between  Boston  and  Liverpool  if 
only  the  proper  facilities  were  supplied 
and  the  proper  efforts  put  forth. 


THE  SWISS  REFERENDUM. 


By  Nathan  N.    Withington. 


WHEN  our  fathers  were  about  to 
undertake  the  work  of  framing 
the  Federal  Constitution,  they 
had  three  examples  in  history  for  their 
guidance,  —  the  Achaian  League,  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  the  United 
Netherlands.  At  that  time  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  was  not  so  similar  in  its 
constitution  to  our  own  frame  of  govern- 
ment as  it  is  at  present;  the  existing 
Swiss  Constitution,  adopted  May  29, 
1874,  in  its  turn  having  been  adapted 
very  largely  and  openly  to  the  American. 
The  Swiss  people  of  modern  times  are 
not  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  the 
ancient    Helvetians,   who    were    Celtic, 


but  are  of  Teutonic  race.  Says  John 
Fiske  :  "  On  the  mainland  only  two  little 
spots  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  old 
Teutonic  world  came  out  of  the  mediae- 
val crucible  with  their  self-government 
substantially  intact.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  the  little  Dutch  communities  were 
prepared  to  lead  the  attack  in  the  terrible 
battle  for  freedom  with  which  the  drama 
of  modern  history  was  ushered  in.  In 
the  impregnable  mountain  fastnesses  of 
upper  Germany,  the  Swiss  Cantons  had 
bid  defiance  alike  to  Austrian  tyrant  and 
to  Burgundian  invader,  and  had  preserved 
in  its  purest  form  the  rustic  democracy 
of  our  Aryan  forefathers.     By  a  curious 
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coincidence,  both  these  free  peoples 
were  led  to  frame  federal  unions,  and 
one  of  these  political  achievements  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  universal  history 
o\  very  great  significance." 

The  combination  of  traits  requisite  in 
a  people  to  make  a  federal  republic  pos- 
sible, the  ardent  love  of  freedom  and 
home  rule  with  the  self-restraint  necessary 
for  concession  and  conciliation  to  unite 
with  other  communities  for  common  ob- 
jects, is  possessed  in  its  highest  degree 
by  the  Teutonic  race,  to  which  Switzer- 
land, the  Dutch,  and  the  Americans 
belong.  The  Greek  confederacy  was 
short-lived  and  fell  under  the  Macedo- 
nian conqueror.  The-  republican  insti- 
tutions of  Switzerland  have  had  a  long 
and  severe  trial,  dating  from  the  perpet- 
ual alliance  of  1291,  and  so  late  as  1847, 
the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  gave  one  of 
the  most  severe  of  these  trials,  similar  in 
kind  and  in  its  after  results  to  our  own  Civil 
War,  tending  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Union  and  the  centralization  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Seven  of  the  Cantons  at- 
tempted secession  in  defence  of  the 
presence  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  expulsion 
the  federal  authority  had  decreed.  The 
revolt  was  put  down  so  wisely  and  with  so 
little  of  bloodshed  and  aggravating  circum- 
stance that  no  trace  of  bitterness  remains, 
though  many  must  be  living  who  took 
active  part  on  either  side  in  the  conflict. 

My  present  task,  however,  is  not  to  give 
a  history  of  Switzerland,  or  even  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  Constitution,  but  only  of  one  fea- 
ture of  it,  —  the  Referendum.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  federal  laws,  decrees, 
and  resolutions  require  the  concurrence 
of  both  branches  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Assembly ;  but  the  process  does  not  al- 
ways end  at  that  point.  Such  concur- 
rence is  not  adequate  in  all  cases  for 
them  to  come  into  force.  Article  89  of 
the  Constitution  declares  that  "  federal 
laws  are  submitted  to  the  people  for 
adoption  or  rejection  on  the  demand  of 
thirty  thousand  active  citizens,  or  eight 
Cantons  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  fed- 
eral decrees  of  a  general  bearing,  and  not 
of  an  urgent  character." 

This  is  known  as  the  Referendum,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  Swiss  Confederation,  when 


the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  indepen- 
dent states  of  which  it  was  composed  had 
to  refer  to  their  governments  for  con- 
firmation of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Diet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Swiss  institutions,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  original  creation  of  Swiss 
democracy.  Prof.  Dicey  says :  "  The 
Referendum  looks  at  first  sight  like  a 
French  plebiscite,  but  no  two  institutions 
can  be  marked  by  more  essential  differ- 
ences. The  plebiscite  is  a  revolutionary, 
or  at  least  abnormal  proceeding.  It  is 
not  preceded  by  debate.  The  form  and 
nature  of  the  question  to  be  submitted 
to  the  nation  are  chosen  and  settled  by 
the  men  in  power,  and  Frenchmen  are 
asked  whether  they  will  or  will  not  accept 
a  given  policy.  Rarely,  indeed,  where  it 
has  been  taken,  has  the  voting  itself 
been  either  free  or  fair.  Deliberation 
and  discussion  are  the  requisite  condi- 
tions for  a  rational  decision.  Where 
effective  opposition  is  an  impossibility, 
nominal  assent  is  an  unmeaning  compli- 
ment. These  essential  characteristics, 
the  lack  of  which  deprives  a  French 
plebiscite  of  all  moral  significance,  are 
the  undoubted  properties  of  the  Swiss 
Referendum.  It  is  a  real  appeal  to  the 
true  judgment  of  the  nation,  and  the 
appeal  is  free  from  the  coercion,  the 
unreality,  and  the  fraud  which  taint  or 
vitiate  a  plebiscite.  The  Referendum, 
in  short,  is  a  regular,  normal,  peaceful 
proceeding,  unconnected  with  any  revolu- 
tion, any  violence  or  despotic  coercion. 
The  Referendum  is  a  kind  of  substitute 
for  the  veto  ;  it  gives  no  power  to  modify, 
no  power  to  substitute  ;  it  is  a  pure  neg- 
ative. It  does  not  enable  the  electors 
to  pass  laws  at  their  own  will ;  it  is  a 
mere  veto  on  such  legislation  as  does  not 
approve  itself  to  the  electorate.  It  is  a 
veto  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
people.  A  question  is  simplified  as 
much  as  possible,  and  every  citizen  has 
the  fullest  opportunity,  from  the  public 
platform,  or  in  the  columns  of  the  press, 
or  in  private  conversation,  to  advocate  or 
deprecate  its  adoption ;  and  the  entire 
enfranchised  portion  of  the  community 
is  asked  to  say" aye"  or  "no,"  as  to 
whether  the  law  shall  become  operative. 
Under    the    Constitution   of    1848   only 
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such  measures  passed  the  Assembly  as 
clearly  involved  constitutional  changes 
were  subject  to  the  Referendum.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Cantons,  lest  their  own 
civil  and  religious  privileges  should  be 
invaded,  and  their  fear  of  influences,  in 
the  central  government,  adverse  to  their 
own  sovereign  rights,  demanded  an  un- 
restricted reference  to  the  popular  vote. 
This  was  conceded  in  the  revision  of 
1874,  when  the  Referendum  was  ex- 
tended to  all  federal  laws  and  federal  de- 
crees of  a  general  nature  and  not  of  an 
urgent  character. 

No  change  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Constitution  which  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  vote  of  the  Swiss  people.  The 
Federal  Assembly  may  of  its  own  author- 
ity pass  laws  which  take  effect  without 
any  popular  vote ;  but  it  is  practically 
true  that  no  enactment  important  enough 
to  excite  effective  opposition  can  ever 
become  a  law  until  it  has  received  the 
deliberately  expressed  sanction  of  the 
people. 

The  words  "  decrees  of  a  general 
nature  and  not  of  an  urgent  character" 
have  never  received  even  a  quasi-judi- 
cial construction,  either  from  the  Federal 
Council  or  from  the  Federal  Assembly, 
the  two  organs  supervising  its  execution. 
There  doubtless  has  been  conflicting  and 
arbitrary  action  taken  under  it.  The 
weight  of  opinion  as  inferred  from  the 
line  of  precedence  appears  to  be  that 
resolutions  are  of  a  general  nature  when  t 
they  fix  permanent  and  obligatory  rules 
either  for  the  citizens  or  for  the  Cantons, 
but  not  when  they  apply  only  to  special 
cases.  The  whole  detail  of  the  Referen- 
dum is  placed  by  the  Constitution  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  June, 
1874,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  federal  law  was  passed  for 
carrying  it  out.  All  laws  and  resolutions 
on  which  the  popular  vote  may  be  de- 
manded are  to  be  published  immediately 
after  their  passage,  and  copies  sent  to 
the  governments  of  the  several  Cantons. 
Through  the  Cantons  they  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  communes.  The 
official  publication  expressly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  "  date  of  opposition,"  or  when 
the  period  for  Referendum  expires.     This 


period  is  ninety  days,  running  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  law.  The 
demand  for  a  popular  vote  must  be  made 
by  a  written  petition,  addressed  to  the 
Federal  Council.  All  signatures  must  be 
autographic,  and  the  chief  officer  of  the 
commune  must  attest  the  right  of  each 
signer  to  vote.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ninety  days  the  demand  has  been  found 
to  have  been  made  by  thirty  thousand 
voters,  the  Federal  Council  fixes  a  date 
for  taking  the  popular  vote ;  this  date 
must  be  at  least  four  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  notice  given  by  the  Federal 
Council.  The  vote  is  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  and 
a  simple  majority  of  those  voting  is  de- 
cisive. Unless  the  demand  for  reference 
is  made  within  the  ninety  days,  the  peo- 
ple are  presumed  to  have  given  a  tacit 
assent,  and  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  and 
its  execution  is  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Council. 

Under  this  peculiar  institution  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  says  Boyd 
Winchester,  late  United  States  Minister 
at  Bern,  "  is  no  longer  a  speculative 
doctrine,  but  a  living  reality.  Numerous 
laws  have  been  vetoed  by  its  operation 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Referendum  in 
1874,  and  the  only  important  laws  sanc- 
tioned by  it  during  the  same  period  have 
been  the  '  marriage  law,'  '  factories  law,' 
<  subsidies  to  Alpine  railways,'  and  a 
general  '  banking  law,'  also  three  modifi- 
cations of  the  Federal  Constitution 
respecting  '  patent  law,'  '  capital  punish- 
ment,' and  *  spirituous  liquor  monopoly.'  " 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
general  Referendum  one  of  Switzerland's 
ablest  public  men  declared  that  it  would 
be  "  the  greatest  trial  to  which  a  republic 
was  ever  subjected."  It  was  apprehended 
by  some  that  it  would  invite  upon  the  part 
of  the  populace  interference  with  a  pru- 
dent and  independent  direction  of  affairs. 
Others  held  it  to  be  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  true  theory  of  representation; 
that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  represen- 
tation that  the  representative  body  should 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  people,  possess- 
ing their  confidence,  exercising  their 
plenary  powers,  speaking  with  their  voice, 
and  acting  with  their  full  consent ;  other- 
wise  the  legislative   function  is  wanting, 
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and  it  becomes  a  mere  deliberative 
council.  Mr.  Winchester  says,  however, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Swiss 
Assembly  from  this  cause  lacks  weight 
or  respectability ;  it  compares  favorably 
enough  with  the  law-making  body  in  any 
country.  It  is  the  primary  doctrine  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  must  be  absolute, 
whether  exercised  personally,  as  in  some 
of  the  rural  Cantons,  or  through  their 
representatives  and  the  Referendum.  So 
elaborate  a  scheme  for  the  passing  of 
federal  laws  cannot  be  without  incon- 
venience ;  but  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  nation,  and  at  once  satisfies 
the  democratic  traditions  of  the  people 
and  the  natural  jealousies  of  the  several 
Cantons.  It  is  a  true  check  and  safe- 
guard in  making  the  legislative  power 
directly  responsible  to  public  opinion, 
and  in  giving  to  the  nation  an  easy  and 
simple  opportunity  of  marking  that 
opinion. 

In  one  respect  the  strongest  advocates 
of  the  Referendum  have  been  dis- 
appointed and  astonished.  Measures 
framed  for  popularity  have  failed  of 
approval  by  the  people,  and  the  history 
of  the  Referendum  in  Switzerland  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  the  people  as  a 
rule  are  not  favorable  to  new  legislation, 
and  that  democracies  are  infertile  of 
legislation. 

The  Referendum  is  practically  in  use 
in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  though  the  recent  Mississippi  con- 
vention declined  to  submit  the  instru- 
ment they  had  framed  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  because  so  large  a  portion  of 
that  people  were  negroes  who  were  to  be 
disfranchised  by  the  convention's  work. 

The  Initiative  is  the  corollary  of  the 
Referendum,  and  is  simple  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  a  demand  made  upon  the 
government  by  a  body  of  voters  to  dis- 
cuss a  certain  project,  and  to  return  it  to 
the  people  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
The  legislature  is  required  to  take  it 
into  consideration,  or  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
their  own  incorporating  the  same  princi- 
ple, so  that  in  Switzerland  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  question  which  is  of  public 
interest  into  practical  politics  is  accom- 


plished in  a  very  simple  and  direct  man- 
ner. The  Initiative  is  authorized  by 
Article  121,  amendment  of  July  7,  1891, 
as  follows :  — 

"  The  Popular  Initiative  may  be  used  when 
50,000  Swiss  voters  present  a  petition  for  the 
enactment,  the  abolition,  or  the  alteration  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"  When  several  different  subjects  are  proposed 
for  amendment  or  for  enactment  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  means  of  the  Popular  Initiative, 
each  must  form  the  subject  of  a  special  petition. 

"  Petitions  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
general  suggestions  or  finished  bills.  When  a 
petition  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  general 
suggestion  and  the  Federal  Assembly  agrees 
thereto,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  body  to  elaborate  a 
partial  amendment  in  the  sense  of  the  initiators, 
and  to  refer  it  to  the  people  and  the  Cantons  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  If  the  Federal  Assembly 
does  not  agree  to  the  petition,  then  the  question 
of  whether  there  shall  be  a  partial  amendment  at 
all  must  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people, 
and  if  the  majority  of  Swiss  voters  express  them- 
selves in  the  affirmative,  the  amendment  must  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  the  sense 
of  the  people. 

"  When  a  petition  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
finished  bill,  and  the  Federal  Assembly  agrees 
thereto,  the  bill  must  be  referred  to  the  people 
and  the  Cantons  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  In 
case  the  Federal  Assembly  does  not  agree,  that 
body  can  elaborate  a  bill  of  its  own  or  move  to 
reject  the  petition,  and  submit  its  own  bill  on  mo- 
tion of  rejection  to  the  vote  of  the  people  and  the 
Cantons  along  with  the  petition. 

"  A  federal  law  shall  determine  more  precisely 
the  manner  of  procedure  in  the  popular  petitions 
and  in  voting  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution." 

The  principle  of  the  Referendum  is 
as  old  as  the  Swiss  nation,  the  word  com- 
ing from  the  usages  of  the  old  Federal 
Diets,  in  which  the  delegates  did  not 
decide  matters  themselves,  but  voted  ad 
referendum,  and  submitted  their  actions 
to  the  home  governments.  The  power 
to  veto  an  ordinary  law  made  by  repre- 
sentatives was  established  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  days  in  1831,  in  the 
Canton  of  St.  Gallen.  It  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  party  which  wanted 
to  establish  pure  democracy  and  the 
party  of  representative  government.  It 
is,  however,  only  the  same  old  Swiss 
voter  of  centuries  ago  telling  his  member 
of  the  Diet  to  conclude  nothing  impor- 
tant without  his  consent.  The  demand 
of  50,000  electors  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, or  to  repeal  or  to  modify  an 
existing  law,  or  the  Popular  Initiative, 
came  almost  necessarily  from  the  Refer- 
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endum.  In  every  cantonal  constitution 
except  that  of  Freiburg  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  all  important  legislation 
subjected  in  some  form  for  popular  ap- 
proval or  rejection  is  recognized.  While 
general  assemblies  of  the  people  in  the 
Cantons  to  make  the  laws  fell  into  desue- 
tude, popular  franchise  and  complete 
freedom  of  election  were  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  democratic  proclivities  of  the 
Swiss.  They  were  still  jealous  of  the 
plenary  powers  of  their  delegates,  and 
insisted  that  their  deliberations  when 
formulated  into  laws  should  be  referred 
to  the  sovereign  people.  Previous  to  the 
French  Revolution  the  government  of 
the  different  Cantons  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  aristocratic 
families.  The  laboring  classes  were 
crushed  under  enormous  burdens  by  the 
nobility  in  the  rural  districts,  and  by  the 
rich  bourgeoisie  in  the  cities.  The 
period  of  reaction  following  the  Napo- 
leonic era  was  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  institutions.  Since  the 
cantonal  revolutions  of  1830  there  has 
been  a  general  return  to  the  principle 
known  as  the  Referendum ;  and  after 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848,  by 
which  the  constitution  of  a  Canton  could 
only  be  revised  on  the  demand  of  a 
majority  of  the  citizens,  the  policy  of 
extending  the  principles  of  the  Referen- 
dum to  its  fullest  limits  rapidly  grew  in 
favor. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Referendum 
existing  in  the  Cantons,  compulsory  and 
optional :  the  one  requiring  the  reference 
of  every  law  passed  by  the  Great  Council 
before  it  acquires  validity;  and  in  the 
other  a  discretionary  power  of  reference 
is  reserved  to  the  people.  The  first  is 
regarded  as  the  more  practical  and  satis- 
factory; the  chief  objection  to  the  latter 
being  the  agitation  occasioned  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  signatures,  produ- 
cing excitement,  diverting  the  thought  of 
voters  from  the  real  question  at  issue, 
and  thus  giving  an  undue  bias  to  public 
opinion,  and  a  character  of  partisanship 
to  the  resulting  Referendum. 

The  number  of  signatures  required  in 
the  optional  Referendum  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  Canton,  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  voters,  and  the 


time  within  which  it  must  be  made,  is 
usually  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of 
the  law  and  its  official  publication.  The 
compulsory  Referendum  exists  in  the 
seven  Cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Solothurn, 
Grisons,  Aargan,  Thurgan,  and  the 
Valais,  and  in  the  rural  half-canton  of 
Basel.  In  Schwyz  and  Vand  both  forms 
obtain.  In  Zurich  a  popular  vote  must 
be  taken  upon  all  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, new  laws,  concordats,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  amount  exceeding 
250,000  francs,  or  an  annual  expenditure 
exceeding  20,000  francs.  The  power  of 
the  cantonal  council  of  Zurich  is  further 
limited  by  the  Initiative.  Any  voter  if 
supported  by  one  third  of  the  members 
present  at  its  next  sitting,  or  any  5,000 
votes,  may  demand  the  passing,  altera- 
tion, or  abolition  of  a  law  or  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  council.  The  optional  Ref- 
erendum exists  in  the  seven  Cantons 
of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gallen, 
Ticino,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  and  the  ur- 
ban portion  of  Basel.  Generally  speak- 
ing, laws,  concordats,  and  sometimes 
resolutions  of  cantonal  councils  are  sub- 
mitted to  optional  Referendum.  It 
exists  for  financial  matters,  in  different 
gradations  in  other  Cantons,  from 
500,000  francs  in  Bern  to  50,000  francs 
in  Schwyz.  The  Initiative  as  to  revision 
of  the  Constitution  prevails  in  all  the  Can- 
tons upon  certain  conditions,  and  the  de- 
mand of  voters  varying  from  1,500  to 
5,000,  with  the  exception  of  Bern  and 
Valais,  where  there  is  no  Initative.  Frei- 
burg is  now  the  only  Canton  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  thus 
directly  exercised  ;  all  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  those  where  there  is  still  a 
Landgeweinde,  possess  either ,  a  compul- 
sory or  an  optional  Referendum ;  and 
in  two  instances  both.  A  few  Cantons 
have  introduced  an  imperative  Initiative, 
by  petition  from  a  fixed  number  of  voters, 
demanding  action  upon  a  certain  matter 
by  the  cantonal  council ;  whereupon  the 
council  must  take  a  vote  upon  it,  and 
then  submit  it  to  a  popular  vote,  even  if 
the  action  of  the  council  upon  it  has 
been  unfavorable. 

Such  is  this  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Swiss  Constitution.  Would  it  be  desir- 
able to  adopt  it  in    our  own    system   of 
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government?  Ex-Minister  Winchester, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  thinks 
highly  of  the  Referendum,  as  do  many 
others.  It  serves,  they  urge,  as  a  guar- 
antee against  precipitate  legislation ;  it 
forms  a  safeguard  against  the  hastiness 
or  violence  of  party ;  it  is  a  check  on 
popular  impatience ;  it  tends  to  produce 
permanence  in  the  tenure  of  office  ;  it  is 
the  only  check  upon  the  predominance 
of  party  which  is  at  the  same  time  demo- 
cratic and  conservative ;  and  it  proves 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  people  are  not  favor- 
able to  legislation.  If  the  laissez  faire 
principle  is  the  true  one  in  government, 
then  these  commendations  are  just,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  adopt  the 
Referendum  into  our  own  polity.  But 
in  our  own  political  history  is  it  not  to  be 
said  that  when  there  has  been  anything 
imperatively  necessary  to  be  done,  the 
work  has  had  to  be  undertaken  by 
leaders  who  were  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  and  by  a  party  which  could  not 
he  said  to  be  the  popular  party?  The 
people  would  never  by  the  initiative  have 
demanded  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  It  was  urged  upon  them 
by  leading  men  far  in  advance  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  who  had  a  difficult  task  to 
induce  the  legislatures  of  the  States  to 
adopt  the  Constitution.  Probably  it 
never  would  have  been  adopted  by  popu- 
lar vote.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  other 
states,  a  considerable  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens were  opposed  to  it.  Furthermore, 
the  Federalist  party  soon  fell  into  disre- 
pute,   and  was   succeeded  in   power  by 


the  Republican  Democratic  party,  which 
held  that  power  for  a  long  period,  and 
whose  acknowledged  principle  was  to  do 
nothing  by  the  government  which  could 
be  done  by  the  people.  In  a  republic, 
as  under  every  other  form  of  government, 
constructive  legislation,  any  policy  of 
progress  and  advance  over  established 
customs  and  institutions  has  to  be  the 
work  of  the  few,  the  exceptional  men  of 
ideas  beyond  those  of  the  multitude. 
They  must  not  be  too  greatly  in  ad- 
vance, or  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves effective  in  operation ;  still  the 
growth  of  institutions,  is  directed  and 
effected  by  the  few,  and  these  can  bet- 
ter influence  and  guide  select  representa- 
tive men  than  they  can  whole  popula- 
tions. The  arguments  urged  in  favor  of 
the  Referendum  are  mostly  of  the  same 
kind,  that  it  is  a  check  upon  legislation. 
But  do  we  need  more  checks  upon  legis- 
lation? Do  we  not  need  more  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  less?  If  the  laissez 
faire  principle,  which  was  held  to  be 
orthodox  political  doctrine  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  forty  years  ago,  is 
sound,  then  the  Referendum  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  in  our  country ;  but  if  the 
present  tendency  of  political  speculation 
is  not  mistaken,  is  there  not  more  hope 
for  growth  and  progress  in  representative 
government?  Let  us  by  all  means  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  Referendum  care- 
fully, since  it  has  now  been  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  in  this  country ; 
but  in  considering  it,  let  us  seriously  ask 
ourselves  this  question. 


EDWIN    LASSETER    BYNNER. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale} 


WHEN,  in  the  year  1889,  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  con- 
sulted me  as  to  the  best  method  to  take 
to  make  it  the  efficient  journal  of  history, 

1  Immediately  after  Mr.  Bynner  died,  we  asked  Mr. 
Hale,  his  near  friend,  to  furnish  us  some  sketch  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Hale  turned  naturally  for  the  details  of  it  to  Miss 
Bynner,  his  sister,  who  was  so  good  as  to  furnish  a  narra- 
tive, only  too  short,  which  is  published  in  substance  here. 
Mr.  Hale  wishes  us  to  say  that  he  has  used  Miss  Bynner's 
papet  in  all  its  statements,  while  he  has  expressed  his  own 
sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Bynner's  contributions  to  our 


literature,  and  patriotism  which  it  is,  I 
said  that  they  ought  to  try  at  once  to 
enlist  the  services  of  two  young  men. 
These  were  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  pres- 
ent editor,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Lasseter  Byn- 

history  and  literature.  In  the  note  which  accompanies 
this  article  Mr.  Hale  says:  "  He  was  always  so  young, 
that  I  had  no  dream  that  he  was  fifty  years  old  when  he 
died;  he  was  always  so  cheerful,  that  it  was  long  before 
I  could  understand  that  he  was  a  very  sick  man;  and  I 
loved  him  as  a  friend,  who  never  failed  in  doing  anything 
by  which  he  could  help  another."  —  Editor. 
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ner,  who  has  lately  died.  It  was  agreed  that 
I  should  at  once  call  upon  Mr.  Bynner, 
to  secure  his  co-operation  as  an  editor 
of  the  magazine ;  and  I  did  so.  To  my 
great  regret,  he  declined.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  other  literary  work ;  he  was  the 
valued  and  useful  librarian  of  the  Bar 
Association  ;  and  even  then  he  had  learned 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  his  working 
engine  for  the  service  which  it  had  ren- 
dered so  loyally  to  every  good  cause  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  was,  however, 
till  the  very  end  of  his  life,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  magazine,  and  in  warm 
sympathy  with  those  of  us  .who  are 
proud  of  its  present  prosperity. 

To  the  great  body  of  people  interested 
in  literature  and  history  in  America,  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Bynner  is  that  of  a  singu- 
larly attractive  writer,  who  holds  a  light 
and  easy  pen,  is  perfectly  informed  in 
the  history  of  New  England,  and  has  a 
gift  which  hardly  any  one  else  has  had 
for  reproducing  the  "  broken  lights "  of 
the  picture,  working  in,  with  his  insight, 
details  forgotten  by  most  writers ;  in  a 
word,  making  real  the  past.  He  does 
this  so  cheerfully,  he  takes  you  into  his 
sympathies  so  entirely,  that  you  read  on 
and  on  with  delight,  and  close  the  book 
wishing  there  were  more.  Perhaps  the 
expression  always  made,  when  one  spoke 
of  his  books,  was  that  they  were  only  too 
short. 

Such  is  the  memory  of  him,  or  the 
feeling  about  him,  which  most  men  and 
women  would  express.  But  those  who 
knew  him  personally  run  back  to  quite  a 
different  set  of  memories.  He  was  the 
most  friendly  of  friends,  the  most  af- 
fectionate of  your  fellow-workers.  He 
forgot  himself  and  his  worries,  and  even 
his  pains,  in  his  determination  to  render 
you  any  service  which  was  possible.  You 
cannot  think  of  him  as  a  person  sur- 
rounded by  care,  though  he  often  was; 
you  remember  him  as  one  who  was  always 
cheerful  and  helpful.  He  enjoyed  life 
because  he  made  other  people  enjoy  it. 
When  one  speaks  of  his  literary  career 
and  of  the  subjects  which  he  chose,  one 
is  invariably  reminded  of  Hawthorne ; 
but  of  the  cynical  or  morose  habit  of 
Hawthorne,  the  habit  which  showed  that 
he  descended  from  the  sheriff  who  hanged 


the  witches,  and  that  the  memory  of  that 
descent  poisoned  all  his  thought,  Bynner 
had  absolutely  none.  You  would  have 
said  he  was  always  light-hearted  and  gay, 
if  you  had  not  at  times  known  him  dis- 
cuss the  most  serious  thought  profoundly. 
He  was  determined  to  make  other  people 
happy,  and  in  this  determination  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  those  do  who  forget  them- 
selves. 

His  father  was  Edwin  Bynner,  an 
Englishman  of  good  family,  whose  wife 
was  Caroline  Edgarton,  of  old  New  Eng- 
land stock.  The  Edgartons  descend 
from  the  English  Egertons,  and  first  ap 
peared  in  Massachusetts,  at  East  Bridge 
water,  in  Plymouth  County.  There  was 
an  Edgarton  at  Saybrook  in  1645.  Our 
friend  was  named  Lasseter  from  an  in- 
timate friend  of  his  father,  who  returned 
to  Worthing,  his  native  place  in  England, 
and  died  there  early  in  life.  Edwin 
Lasseter  Bynner  was  born  in  Hicks 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1842;  but 
when  he  was  but  five  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Mrs.  Bynner's  birthplace, 
Harvard,  in  Massachusetts.  Harvard  is  a 
beautiful  little  town  in  the  hill  country  of 
Worcester  County.  Here  Mrs.  Bynner 
owned  a  farm  opposite  Wachusett,  and 
here  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  boy 
to  spend  seven  years.  In  the  little  dis- 
trict schoolhouse,  still  standing,  perched 
upon  a  bleak  hilltop,  he  received  his 
first  instruction.  His  earliest  letters  con- 
tain frequent  mention  of  the  school,  kept 
open  only  a  few  weeks  in  midwinter  and 
midsummer.  In  one  of  them  he  speaks 
with  joy  of  the  beginning  of  the  school 
on  the  first  of  December,  1853  :  "It  is 
going  to  keep  sixteen  weeks,  longer  than 
it  has  ever  kept  before." 

With  the  organization  of  education, 
we  are  now  doing  our  best  to  break  up 
that  admirable  system  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts farmers  invented  for  them- 
selves. Nothing  could  be  better  for  boy 
or  girl  than  this  plan  of  three  months' 
schooling  in  winter,  and  perhaps  as  much 
in  summer.  All  our  difficulties  about 
health,  industrial  education,  family  life, 
general  reading,  and  all  that,  vanished  in 
those  days  when,  at  the  outside,  but  halt 
the  year  was  given  to  the  training  of 
schools.     In  this  case  the  selectmen  or 
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school  committee  of  Harvard  frequently 
retained  students  from  Harvard  College 
as  their  teachers. 

But,  as  one  almost  always  says,  the 
better  part  of  his  education  throughout 
his  boyhood  was  derived  from  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence  and 
mental  powers.  Isolated  from  the  world 
as  they  were  on  this  lonely  New  England 
farm,  she  resolutely  kept  abreast  of  the 
march  of  thought  by  faithful  perusal  of 
the  best  periodicals  and  books  of  the 
day.  Her  very  isolation  forced  her  to 
make  a  companion  of  her  little  son,  the 
eldest  at  home,  who  remembered  vividly 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  long  evenings 
passed  in  reading  aloud  to  her  books 
often  past  his  comprehension.  She  was 
his  best  friend,  and  the  bond  between 
them  peculiarly  strong  and  true.  She 
guided  and  directed  his  education  as 
long  as  she  lived,  and  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  1859,  was  me  most  serious 
grief  of  his  life.  His  intellectual  life  was 
early  developed  and  nurtured  by  this 
intimate  association  with  her. 

The  monotony  of  life  on  a  New  England 
farm  was  relieved  by  one  delightful  visit  to 
friends  in  New  York,  made  when  he  was 
nine  years  old.  The  little  fellow  made 
the  journey,  then  a  long  and  difficult 
one,  alone,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  money 
sewed  into  his  inside  jacket  pocket,  in 
case  of  disaster.  On  the  Sound  steamer 
he  fared  well,  being  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  captain ;  but  his  friends  fail- 
ing to  meet  him  in  New  York,  because  of 
a  misunderstanding,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  traditional  New  York  hackman, 
and  underwent  vicissitudes  which  di- 
minished the  reserve  fund  much,  before 
he  reached  his  destination. 

During  these  years  his  father  had  found 
occupation  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Clinton,  where  he  edited  a  weekly  paper, 
and  made  it  famous  among  New  England 
editors,  for  its  humorous  descriptions  and 
its  fresh,  racy  anecdotes.  It  was  from 
his  father  that  Edwin  Bynner  inherited 
his  drift  to  literary  occupation,  his  rich 
and  peculiar  humor,  his  ready  and  spark- 
ling wit,  the  large  gift  of  expression,  and 
the  strong  social  instinct  and  talent  which 
won  for  him  his  many  warm  friends. 

Clinton  was  a  new  manufacturing  town. 


Thither  the  family  was  removed  in  March, 
1854.  But  their  sojourn  there  was  short, 
for  Mr.  Bynner  senior  having  drifted  into 
the  service  of  the  railroad,  the  value  of  his 
intelligence  and  energy  was  promptly 
recognized,  and  he  received  appointment 
to  a  much  better  position  in  Worcester, 
whither  the  family  went  within  a  year. 
In  Clinton,  however,  this  bright-minded 
little  country  lad  first  tasted  the  joy  of 
attending  a  good  school.  But  the  irregu- 
larities of  his  earlier  schooling  unfitted 
him  for  the  routine  of  the  public  schools  ; 
and  in  Worcester  it  was  thought  best  to 
send  him  to  a  private  school,  the  Worces- 
ter Academy,  where  he  practically  re- 
ceived his  education,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  private  tutoring. 

The  Worcester  Academy  was  not  then 
so  large  a  school  as  it  is  now.  It  now 
ranks  among  the  best  of  the  endowed 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  when  Byn- 
ner was  there  it  was  an  excellent  school. 
Here  he  formed  the  first  of  what  may  be 
called  the  friendships  of  his  life,  with  a 
lad  of  singular  promise,  who  is  well  re- 
membered now  by  those  who  knew  him, 
—  Benjamin  Thomas,  the  son  of  Judge 
Thomas,  so  long  a  distinguished  leader 
at  our  Boston  bar,  and  so  well  remem- 
bered for  his  decisions  on  our  Supreme 
Bench.  No  life  seemed  more  promising 
than  his.  He  descended  on  his  father's 
side  from  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  founder  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society ;  on  the  mother's 
side  from  Dr.  Park,  well  remembered  as 
one  of  the  first  and  best  of  teachers.  It 
was  a  sad  loss  for  us  all,  when  a  life  so 
full  of  promise  passed  away  so  early. 
Edwin  Bynner  was  his  near  friend,  and 
Benjamin  Thomas  was  not  soon  replaced 
in  his  affections. 

Edwin  Bynner  read  law  in  Worcester, 
in  the  office  of  Foster  &  Nelson,  and 
was  then  entered  at  the  Law  School  in 
Cambridge.  It  was  here  that  he  first  en- 
joyed large  intimacy  with  young  men  who 
were  thoroughly  congenial,  and  here  he 
made  friends  whom  he  retained  through 
life.  The  last  letter  he  sent  was  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  to  Judge  Kilbreth, 
one  of  his  classmates  at  Cambridge,  and 
a  dear  and  close  friend  ever  since,  on  his 
appointment  as  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 
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He  keenly  enjoyed  his  residence  in 
Cambridge.  .The  influences  and  associa- 
tions of  the  place  stimulated  and  fed  his 
mind  and  awakened  his  ambition.  He 
always  regretted  that  his  father  had  been 
over-persuaded,  so  that  he  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  full  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  continued  to  read 
law.  He  was  in  the  office  of  Judge  Drake. 
He  made  many  friends,  and  enjoyed  the 
social  life  of  this  fresh,  western  city ;  but 
his  interests  brought  him  back  East  in  the 
fall  of  1868,  when  his  family  .removed 
from  Worcester  to  Boston.  He,  however, 
determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  New 
York,  where  he  had  friends.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  bar,  and  began 
practice  there ;  but  he  was  recalled 
to  Boston  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father  in  December,  1870.  Relinquish- 
ing his  prospects  in  New  York,  he 
then  finally  adopted  Boston  as  his 
home,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
home  for  his  sisters,  left  unprotected 
by  their  father's  death.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Boston  bar,  and  had  an  office  for 
years  in  Pemberton  Square. 

At  this  time  he  attached  himself  to 
the  South  Congregational  Church,  which 
his  family  attended,  and  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attracted  by  his  interest  in  the 
minister.  In  the  work  of  this  church,  in 
all  its  branches,  he  made  himself  the 
friend  of  every  one  who  was  actively  en- 
gaged. Many  a  man  and  woman,  then 
boy  and  girl,  look  back  affectionately  to 
his  cordiality  in  the  Sunday  school.  He 
was  at  one  time  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent, and  his  sweetness  of  welcome,  based 
on  this  same  unselfishness  which  marked 
him  through  life,  won  the  affection  even 
of  the  very  youngest.  He  was  ready  to 
do  anything  where  he  could  help  any- 
body, and  in  the  midst  of  any  lesson  he 
had  that  touch  with  active  life  which 
commands  particularly  the  regard  and  in- 
terest of  boys. 

His  literary  career,  so  far  as  the  public 
knew  it,  began  by  the  publication  of  his 
first  novel,  "  Nimport."  This  was  pub- 
lished by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Com- 
pany, anonymously,  in  what  was  called 
the  Wayside  Series.    It  was  very  favorably 


received,  considering  that  no  one  knew 
who  the  author  was,  and  that  the  book 
had  to  fight  its  way,  as  a  first  book  does. 
In  the  next  year  the  same  firm  published 
his  second  novel,  "  Tritons."  The  liter- 
ary skill  and  what  I  have  called  the  light- 
ness of  pen  shown  in  both  these  books 
recommended  him  to  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Memorial  History  of  Bos- 
ton. This  was  the  first  important  book 
published  on  a  plan  which  has  since  been 
so  successful,  which  may  be  called  the 
co-operative  plan  in  history.  That  is  to 
say,  experts  were  selected  for  different 
departments,  and  were  permitted  to  work 
their  sweet  way  as  they  carried  out  the 
story  which  was  assigned  to  them.  For 
the  first  volume  he  prepared,  with  very 
careful  research,  Chapter  XIX.,  "  The 
Topography  and  Landmarks  of  the  Colo- 
nial Period," — and  this  is  the  first  of  his 
studies  of  New  England  history  which  was 
published. 

The  research  necessary  for  writing  this 
and  the  carefully  condensed  chapters 
which  follow,  interested  him  more  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  New  England,  and 
opened  to  him  paths,  which  other  people 
had  neglected,  to  its  romance.  He  used 
some  of  this  material  in  "  Penelope's 
Suitors"  ;  and  young  authors  may  remem- 
ber for  their  encouragement,  that  the  gen- 
tleman then  editing  the  Atlantic  declined 
the  article.  Bynner  was  mortified  at  this, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Otis,  that  he  sent  it,  afterwards, 
to  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  recognized  its  worth 
and  published  it.  Mr.  Aldrich's  sympa- 
thy and  interest  encouraged  him  to  go  on 
in  the  same  line ;  and  Mr.  Bynner's 
nearest  friends  think  that  "  Agnes  Sur- 
riage "  and  "The  Begum's  Daughter" 
might  never  have  been  written  without 
that  sympathy.  "Penelope's  Suitors" 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  in  1884,  and 
may  be  counted  as  the  author's  first  liter- 
ary success. 

Compliments  and  criticisms  poured  in 
upon  him,  many  of  the  latter  of  real  as- 
sistance to  him  in  his  later  work.  The 
interest  the  story  awakened,  and  the  very 
favorable  comment  it  provoked,  showed 
Mr.  Bynner  that  he  had  found  his  field. 
He  promptly  set  about  gathering  material 
for  a  more  ambitious  work  in   the   same 
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vein,  studying  in  Marblehead,  Hopkinton, 
Roxbury,  Boston,  and  Dorchester,  every 
locality  introduced  in  his  next  novel, 
"Agnes  Surriage."  At  Marblehead,  with 
the  help  of  a  friend,  he  gathered  the  local 
dialect  from  visits  to  the  oldest  fishermen, 
one  engaging  them  in  conversation  while 
the  other  took  notes.  The  novel  cost 
him  hard  work.  It  was  finished  among 
the  mountains  at  Chocorua  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1886.  He  was  so 
much  interested  in  his  work  that  he  could 
not  lay  it  aside  to  take  his  holiday,  but 
carried  it  with  him  and  wrote  regularly  at 
it  every  morning.  Its  success  was  imme- 
diate and  complete,  and  its  reception 
the  most  gratifying  and  satisfying  event 
in  the  author's  life.  Letters  came  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Eng- 
land, even  from  India;  from  every  sur- 
viving person  nearly  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  Franklands  and  their 
history.  Many  curious  and  interesting 
relics  were  presented  to  him  by  interested 
and  grateful  friends, —  a  portrait  of  Frank- 
land  ;  the  autograph  of  Lady  Frankland  ; 
a  dinner  invitation  sent  by  her,  etc.  The 
novel  was  ably  reviewed  in  the  Atlantic, 
in  March,  1887. 

In  October,  1887,  appeared  the  whim- 
sical story  of  "  An  Uncloseted  Skeleton," 
of  the  genesis  of  which  Miss  Hale  fur- 
nishes me  with  the  following  interesting 
account.  It  will  be  valued  as  a  good 
memorandum  of  the  methods  or  double 
authorship  :  "  The  idea  of  the  story  of 
'  An  Uncloseted  Skeleton  '  came  to  me," 
she  says,  "  one  day  when  I  happened  to 
overhear  some  students  struggling  to  learn 
the  French  verbs.  'What  a  pity,'  I 
thought  to  myself.  '  Here  I  am  with  the 
French  verbs  stored  up  in  my  head,  and 
1  don't  really  need  them  any  longer. 
What  a  saving  of  time  it  would  be  if  I 
could  cut  out  that  part  of  my  brain  that 
holds  them,  and  give  it  to  one  of  those 
struggling  boys.'  This  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  a  story,  and  meeting  Mr. 
Bynner  one  day  in  a  shop,  I  confided  it 
to  him.  It  happened  that  I  had  taken 
up  from  the  counter  what  seemed  to  be  a 
peaceful  Japanese  fan,  but  on  drawing  it 
from  its  case  it  proved  to  be  a  murder- 
ous knife.  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Bynner, 
and  he   directly  suggested  that   I   should 


write  a  story  about  it.  This  inspired  me 
with  the  idea  of  imparting  to  him  my 
plot  for  a  story,  and  I  offered  to  present 
it  to  him,  if  he  would  work  it  out.  He 
expressed  himself  much  interested,  and 
then  and  there  I  told  him  my  plan.  He 
insisted  that  I  ought  to  write  it  out  my- 
self, but  I  declared  that  he  could  better 
study  up  the  medical  points.  He  then 
proposed  that  we  should  write  it  out  to- 
gether, which  we  finally  agreed  to  do. 
He  was  to  write  an  initial  chapter,  and  I 
was  to  add  to  it,  commenting  upon  it  or 
suggesting  changes.  This  gave  us  many 
agreeable  interviews  and  much  amuse- 
ment in  laying  out  our  plot  and  develop- 
ing each  other's  ideas.  Mr.  Bynner  dis- 
covered that  such  a  medical  operation  as 
is  suggested  in  the  story  was  a  possible 
thing,  and  that  something  similar  to  it 
had  been  actually  successfully  performed. 
We  were  much  amused  when  one  day 
such  a  case  was  recorded  in  the  papers, 
of  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  brain  of 
one  living  person  into  that  of  another. 
The  name  of  the  story  was  the  happy 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bynner." 

In  the  same  year,  Ticknor  &  Company 
published  "  Penelope's  Suitors  "  in  book 
form  as  a  little  novelette. 

Another  attempt  of  Mr.  Bynner's  at 
reproducing  the  past  was  in  a  sketch  in 
the  Atlantic,  in  December,  1889,  of  "  The 
Old  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern." 

"  The  Begum's  Daughter,"  which  ran  as 
a  serial  in  the  Atlantic,  from  May,  1889, 
until  April,  1 890,  was  published  in  book 
form  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  in 
1 890,  This  was  Mr.  Bynner's  most  serious 
and  difficult  work,  that  which  cost  him  the 
most  thought  and  effort,  and  which  he 
esteemed  his  best.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  graceful  and  romantic  as 
that  offered  in  "  Agnes  Surriage,"  and 
could  not  command  the  popular  sympa- 
thy aroused  for  that  heroine.  Perhaps 
its  very  fidelity  to  history  made  it  less 
pleasing  and  attractive  ;  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  like,  understand  and  pity  the  stern, 
harsh,  bigoted  and  arrogant  Leisler  in 
this  age,  so  far  removed  from  him  by 
time  and  association.  At  that  time  he 
aroused  the  strongest  sentiments  of  love 
and  devotion,  as  history  amply  proves. 
It  is  sadly  said  of  more  than  one  histor- 
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ical  novel,  that  the  history  spoils  the 
novel,  and  the  novel  discredits  the  his- 
tory. 

In  the  winter  of  1891-92  appeared  a 
compilation  of  short  stories  for  children, 
"The  Chase  of  the  Meteor  "(Little,  Brown 
&  Company).  These  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Si.  Nicholas,  Wide  Awake, 
and  Harper's  Young  Peopie,  at  intervals 
during  the  previous  ten  years.  Many  of 
them  were  suggested  by  or  founded  on 
facts  under  the  author's  observation  or 
in  his  experience,  all  interesting  as  ex- 
hibiting that  sympathy  with  children, 
that  knowledge  of  their  tastes  and  habits, 
and  of  that  which  pleases  them,  which 
has  been  alluded  to.  They  also  testify 
to  his  skill  as  a  story-teller. 

Before  this  time,  however,  his  health 
had  begun  to  fail.  A  sharp  attack  of  grippe 
at  the  Christmas  season  of  1889,  made 
light  of  at  the  time,  and  shouldered  off 
with  his  characteristic  habit  of  making 
the  best  of  things,  left  him  with  a  hack- 
ing cough  and  a  gradual  shortening  of 
the  breath.  He  had  already  begun  prep- 
arations for  another  book,  by  a  journey 
to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  to 
investigate  the  traces  of  the  Blennerhas- 
sets  and  of  Burr's  sojourn  on  the  island 
in  the  Ohio.  The  company  of  a  friend 
and  the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman  in 
Marietta,  to  whom  he  took  a  letter,  a 
local  antiquarian,  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit.  His  cough  re- 
maining obstinate,  he  went,  by  advice  of 
physicians,  in  February,  1891,  to  Nassau 
in  the  Bahamas,  to  try  if  the  warm  climate 
would  not  heal  his  throat.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  governor,  he  was  given 
free  access  to  the  state  archives,  where 
he  pursued  his  researches  for  the  ma- 
terial of  "  Zachary  Phips,"  begun  in 
Marietta. 

The  picturesque  tropical  beauty  and 
life  on  the  islands  pleased  and  charmed 
him  much ;  but  he  returned  to  Boston  in 
April,  without  material  benefit  to  his 
health  from  the  change  of  climate.  He 
set  himself  to  work  vigorously  on  his  new 
novel,  though  far  from  well,  for  his  health 
and  strength  steadily  declined  through- 
out the  year.  Reluctantly  he  again  pre- 
pared himself  for  exile,  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  go  until  he  had  finished  his 


appointed  task.  Not  till  the  last  page 
was  finished,  in  February,  1892,  did  he 
depart.  This  time  he  was  advised  to  try 
an  inland  climate,  and  he  found  a  pleas- 
ant asylum  in  the  heart  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  old  historic  town  of  Cam- 
den, of  Revolutionary  fame.  Here  he 
struggled  manfully  for  two  weary  months 
against  his  increasing  maladies,  but  finally 
was  brought  low.  He  was  very  ill  for  six 
weeks,  but  at  length  was  able  to  be  removed 
northward,  as  the  heat  in  Camden  had 
become  intolerable.  He  tarried  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  break 
the  change  of  climate,  then  went  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  care  of  friends. 
There  in  a  private  hospital  he  underwent 
an  operation,  which  it  was  hoped  might 
restore  to  health  his  injured  lung.  After 
an  absence  of  over  four  months,  he 
reached  his  beloved  home  once  more, 
late  in  June.  His  joy  at  regaining  it  was 
touching  in  the  extreme.  Amid  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  its  surroundings, 
he  slowly  regained  some  portion  of 
health  and  strength,  enough  to  inspire 
him  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  restoration. 
He  passed  a  comparatively  happy  sum- 
mer, surrounded  by  friends,  who  did  all 
in  their  power  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
his  invalidism,  and  render  his  sick-room 
cheerful.  He  maintained  a  wonderful 
cheer  and  courage,  always  making  the 
effort  to  present  a  brave  front  to  his 
friends, —  an  effort  often  followed  by  weary 
hours  of  exhaustion.  It  was  his  theory 
of  life  that  we  should  all  do  our  utmost  to 
make  each  other  happy,  and  he  would 
permit  no  cloud  to  darken  his  own  or  any 
other  face  on  account  of  his  sufferings, 
which  were  always  hid  jealously  from  ob- 
servation. 

The  publication  of  "  Zachary  Phips," 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  inter- 
ested him  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and 
he  was  able  to  select  the  covers  of  the  uni- 
form edition  of  his  three  works  issued  by 
that  firm.  This  book  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  the  literary  merit  of  "  Agnes  Sur- 
riage  "  or  "The  Begum's  Daughter,"  but 
was  distinctly  addressed  to  popular  taste. 
It  is  a  vivacious,  stirring,  romantic  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  a  possible  American 
boy,  covering  various  episodes  in  our 
national    history,    hitherto    neglected    by 
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writers  of  fiction.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  juvenile  readers. 

During  this  summer  he  tried  to  resume 
his  pen,  and  recorded  some  of  the  new 
lessons  of  life  learned  from  his  experience, 
in  "  The  Diary  of  a  Nervous  Invalid,"  a 
remarkable  paper  published  in  the  At/an- 
tic in  January,  1893.  In  the  summer  of 
TS92,  in  July,  there  had  appeared  in 
•;  Two  Tales  "  a  short  story  from  his  pen, 
entitled  "  Last  Cruise  of  the  Arabella." 
These  are  the  last  papers  which  he  was 
able  to  carry  through  the  press.  During 
that  last  year  his  strength  was  failing,  but 
not  his  spirit  of  affectionate  tenderness. 
His  letters,  growing  shorter  and  shorter, 
are  now  pathetic  in  their  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  eagerness,  as  strong  as  ever,  to 
serve  his  friends.  Against  hope,  we  tried 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  should 
longer  have  this  dear  companion  and 
chivalrous  friend.  But  he  died  on  the 
fifth  day  of  August,  1893,  surrounded 
with  every  alleviation  which  tenderness 
could  give. 

His  books  will  remain  among  the 
choicest  memories  which  we  have  of  our 
own  history.  It  is  certainly  true  that  our 
fathers,  whatever  were  their  virtues  or 
their  vices,  had  not  the  slightest  gift  for 
leaving  memoirs  of  themselves  behind 
them.  The  soil  for  lively  history  or  in- 
teresting romance  in  New  England,  is  like 
the  gravelly  hills  of  our  own  glacial  in- 
vasion. A  wise  critic  once  said  that  the 
fathers  seemed  to  have  sworn  on  every 
altar  which  they  respected,  that  their 
children's  children  should  know  nothing 
of  the  method  or  detail,  of  the  poetry  or 


tragedy,  of  their  lives.  All  the  more  in- 
debted are  we  to  a  sympathetic  prophet 
or  poet,  such  as  Edwin  Lasseter  Bynner 
was,  who  waves  his  wand,  and  compels  the 
barren  hills  to  grow  fresh  as  in  June,  and 
to  blossom  with  beauty.  If  he  had  lived 
among  them,  he  would  have  left  us  such 
memoirs  as  we  should  read  with  delight 
to-day.  He  did  not  live  among  them, 
but  he  had  trodden  in  their  paths,  he 
could  speak  their  language,  and  he  had 
the  magic  which  made  him  enter  into 
their  lives,  so  that  in  his  stories,  all  too 
short,  they  live  and  move  and  have  a 
present  being. 

The  news  of  his  death  gave  a  shock  to 
all  of  his  friends,  though  he  had  been  so 
many  years  an  invalid.  For  in  spite  of 
his  delicate  physical  organization,  his  re- 
finement of  intuition  seemed  to  give  him 
an  especial  power  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  It  is  often  supposed  that  an  ex- 
quisitely refined  feeling  exposes  its  owner 
to  rude  shocks  in  life,  and  gives  him  a 
disgust  for  it.  But  the  more  delicate  re- 
finement is  able  to  find  the  more  exquisite 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  to  appreciate 
them.  To  his  friends,  Mr.  Bynner  seemed 
to  have  this  power  of  gathering  humor 
from  unwonted  circumstances,  of  finding 
the  most  delicate  points  of  wit,  and  of 
understanding  the  reserved  qualities  in 
character,  that  gave  him  many  sources  of 
enjoyment.  It  adds  to  their  many  sources 
of  sorrow  and  regret  that  they  believe  he 
was  so  well  fitted  for  life  here,  and  it 
seems  hard  to  spare  him,  except  for  the 
consciousness  of  the  larger  and  wider 
life  where  he  has  made  himself  at  home. 
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By  Clarence  E.  Blake,  Ph.  D. 


WILLIAM  PYNCHON  of  Spring- 
field, England,  was  one  of  the  in- 
corporators of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  landing  at  Salem  in  1630. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moving 
spirits,  being  active  in  public  affairs,  a 
member  of  the  General  Court,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  colony.  He  at  once  formed 
plans  for  trade  along  the  coast  and  with 


the  Indians.  It  is  said  that  in  1635  he 
went  west  to  the  Connecticut  River, 
seeking  a  site  for  trading  purposes.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  1636,  Pynchon,  with  a 
colony  from  Roxbury,  made  permanent 
settlement  on  the  fertile  meadows  of  the 
Indian  Agawam.  He  called  it  Spring- 
field, from  the  name  of  his  English  home. 
The  Indians   received  the  settlers   in   a 
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friendly  spirit,  and  seemed  to  regard 
them  as  allies  against  the  neighboring 
tribes.  July  15,  1636,  thirteen  Indians 
deeded  the  land  to  the  colony.  Pynchon 
seems  to  have  been  a  just  man,  and  he 
often  shielded  the  Indians  from  improper 
treatment  by  the   Hartford   and   Spring- 


chon,  who  had  become  a  large  coast  and 
river  trader,  refused  to  pay  duty  as  his 
vessels  went  past  the  fort.  He  argued 
that  defences  at  Saybrook  could  be  of  no 
advantage  to  Springfield  ;  and  he  would 
not  help  buy  forts  for  Connecticut.  The 
case  went  to  the  General  Courts  of  the 


Court  Square. 


field  people.  All  parties  trusted  him. 
He  was  more  liberal  than  his  times.  He 
was  brought  into  various  difficulties  with 
his  own  people  and  with  the  Hartford 
authorities,  and  he  finally  became  involved 
in  theological  controversy  with  the  home 
colony  at  Roxbury.  The  opposition  be- 
came so  strong  that  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land during  the  administration  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  his  native  land.  He 
died  just  as  Charles  II.  was  beginning  his 
reign,  and  his  body  lies  in  the  little 
churchyard  at  Wraisbury  on  the  Thames, 
close  by  Magna  Charta  Island. 

In  1644,  the  Connecticut  colony 
bought  the  fort,  at  Saybrook,  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  According  to  the  terms  of  pur- 
chase, certain  cargoes  going  out  of  the 
river  paid  duties  for  a  term  of  years  to 
the  former  owner,  a  Mr.  Fenwick.     Pyn- 


two  colonies.  The  Massachusetts  Court 
sided  with  Pynchon ;  the  Connecticut 
Court  voted  that  the  Saybrook  fort  was  a 
protection  to  Springfield,  and  that  Pyn- 
chon's  vessels  must  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  going  out.  He  flatly  refused  to  com- 
ply. Boston  had  not  laid  duties  on  ves- 
sels from  other  colonies  to  support  her 
forts.  In  retaliation,  she  now  laid  a  tax 
on  all  cargoes  coming  from  "  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  or  New  Haven."  This  move 
had  the  desired  result,  and  Pynchon's 
vessels  sailed  past  the  Saybrook  fort  un- 
taxed. 

Springfield  in  those  early  days  had  its 
share  of  controversies,  religious  and  other. 
Salem  is  not  the  only  New  England 
town  with  a  witch  history.  Hugh  Parsons 
and  Mary  his  wife  were  arrested  at  Spring- 
field and  taken  to  Boston  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  The  charge  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  neighbor- 
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rences,  and  poor  Parsons  was  made  out 
to  be  an  emissary  of  the  devil.  His 
sensitive  wife  could  not  bear  the  injustice 
and  lost  her  reason.  Then  she,  too,  be- 
came the  subject  of  remark.  Next,  in- 
sanity led  her  to  witness  against  her 
husband  ;  then  against  herself  as  a  witch  ; 
and  finally  she  confessed  that  she  had 
murdered  her  child,  who  had  died  the 
year  before.  Poor  Mary  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  for  murder,  though  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  But  death 
interfered  and  cheated  the  gallows  of  its 
victim.  Hugh  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, but  in  some  way  escaped  exe- 
cution. 

Those  were  clays  of  vengeance  for 
trifles.  A  Mrs.  Miller  was  summoned  to 
trial  because  she  called  her  husband  a 
"  foole,  toad,  vermine,  threatening  him." 


William    Pynchon. 

hood  gossip  and  meddlesomeness.  Par- 
sons was  a  careless-talking,  lawless  fellow, 
and  had  made  ungentlemanly  remarks  to 
one  or  two  of  the  neighbors.  These  re- 
marks, with  his  mysterious  way  of  making 


The   Old    Pynchon    House. 


them,  were    forced  into  an    unnatural   re- 
lation with  some  real  or  imaginary  occur- 

1  'I  he  pictures  of  the  Pynchon  House,  the  old  Parsons 
'I  avern,  and  the  Old  Elm,  in  this  article,  are  from  the  His 
tory  of  Springfield,  by  Mason  A.  Green,  and  used  here 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  C.  A.  Nichols  &  Co. 


A  certain  "  Goodwife  Hunter  is  gagged 
and  made  to  stand  in  the  stocks  half  an 
hour  for  sundry  exhorbitancys  of  y1' 
toung."  Men  were  fined  for  not  attend- 
ing town  meeting  and   voting,  —  a   pro- 
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The  Old   Parsons  Tavern   in   1776. 


ceeding  for  which  something  might  be 
said.  The  town  authorities  assigned 
seats  in  church  according  to  "  worldly 
condition  and  social  importance,"  and 
we  need  not  be  told  that  there  were 
heartaches  and  feuds  resulting  from  this. 
The  first  consideration  of  course  had 
been  for  a  church ;  and  the  first  pastor, 
Rev.  George  Moxon,  exercised  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  early  Springfield  days. 
The  fourth  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Breck.  A  dispute  had  arisen  previous  to 
his  installation  over  some  of  his  theologi- 
cal views.  A  neighboring  "conference  " 
objected  to  having  a  minister  with  such 
views  settled  over  a  church  in  its  vicinity, 
and  strove  to  stop  the  proceedings.  No 
course  was  open  but  an  appeal  to  the 
courts ;  and  during  the  deliberations  of 
the  installing  council,  a  constable  came 
into  the  assembly  and  arrested  Breck,  on 
a  warrant  charging  him  with  heresy. 
The  installing  council  was  left  with  no 
candidate  to  install.  Mr.  Breck  remained 
in  the  custody  of  the  officers  a  day  and  a 
night,  when  the  judges  decided  in  his 
favor  and  he  returned  for  installation. 
The  original  plan  was  to  arrest  the  whole 
council;  but  to  this  the  magistrates 
would  not  listen,  and  no  warrants  could 
be  obtained. 


Soon  after  the  Revolution,  Springfield 
was  a  centre  of  serious  disturbances  con- 
nected with  Shays's  Rebellion.  Those 
disturbances  culminated  in  an  attack 
on  the  Arsenal,  Jan.  25,  1787,  and 
its  repulse.  The  rebellion  found  few 
active  supporters  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Springfield.  The  insurgents  were 
mostly  from  the  small  towns  in  the 
country  round   about.     There  was   some 
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NORTH  SIDE  OF  COURT  SQUARE, 


SPHIJYGFIELD,    JUJ1SS. 


THE  subscriber  has  furnished  the  uew  and  elegant  brick  house,  erected  the  last  season  on  the 
corner  of  Court  So.oare,  for  the  reception  of  company.  It  is  deemed  by  competent  judges  to  be 
the  most  commodious  building  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  west  of  Boston,  and  its  situation  is  peculiarly 
pleasant  and  attractive. — Travellers  and  parties  of  business  or  pleasure,  will  find  every  accommoda- 
tion usual  in  such  establishments,  and  can  at  all  times  have  access  to  a  room  regularly  provided  with 
the  leading  newspapers  and  journals  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHOICEST  LIQUORS  will  at  all  times  be  kept ;  and  during  the  summer  months  a 

will  fee  attached  to  the  establishment. 

HOUSES    AXD    CAHHIA6ES 

will  be  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice. — The  subscriber  will  be  assiduous  and  devoted  in  his  atten- 
tion to  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  company. 

Springfield,  June,  1822. 


Tannatt  8f  Co.  Printers,  Springfield. 


justice  on  the  side  of  the  "rebels." 
During  the  war  the  resources  of  the 
people  had  been  taxed  to  their  utmost. 
At  its  close  the  money  was  nearly  worth- 
less. Many  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
risked  everything  for  independence,  re- 
turned home  under  heavy  indebtedness 
to  their  richer  neighbors  who  had  not 
marched  to  the  battle-field.  In  some 
cases  these  more  fortunate  stay-at-homes 
were  Tories.  The  poor  fellows  were 
helpless  and  desperate.  Farms  and 
other  property  were  holden  for  debt. 
With  so  large  a  number  in  distress,  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  naturally  developed 
Armed  bodies  stopped  the  courts  in 
'    i  ral   places,   in    order  that  judgments 


might  not  be  rendered  against  them. 
This  stopping  of  the  courts  was  all  which 
was  attempted  at  first.  To  seize  control 
of  the  machinery  of  government  or  to 
pillage  property  beyond  immediate  need 
was  not  in  the  plan.  But  as  the  move- 
ment spread  it  seemed  necessary  to  the 
insurgents  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Springfield,  and  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  attempted  this.  Gen. 
Shepard  was  defending  the  Arsenal  with 
only  a  few  hundred  militia,  many  of  whom 
felt  that  there  was  much  real  justice  in 
the  cause  of  the  "  rebels."  A  discharge 
of  grape  from  one  of  Shepard's  cannon 
killed  four  of  the  insurgents,  and  turned 
the  whole  column  to  flight  without  a  shot  in 
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return.  This,  with  the  subsequent  arrest 
of  some  of  the  leaders,  ended  the  move- 
ment. The  whole  affair  showed  that  the 
people  had  not  learned  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  self-government.  Had 
not  the  cause  of  insurrection  been  stopped 
as  it  was  at  Armory  Hill, 
or  had  the  leaders  been 
abler  men,  the  trouble 
might  have  spread  to  the 
distressed  classes  in  other 
states,  and  anarchy  re- 
sulted. 

We  skip  a  long  period 
of  history  and  come  to 
the  time  of  the  anti- 
slavery  conflict.  Spring- 
field was  one  of  the  most 
important  stations  on  the 
"underground  railway." 
In  the  back  room  of  a 
certain  second-story  of- 
fice on  Main  Street  was 
a  fireplace,  up  whose 
chimney  many  an  es- 
caped slave  has  been  se- 
creted till  a  favorable 
time  came  for  sending 
him  north  under  the  cloak 
of  night.  A  few  years  ago 
this  building  gave  place 
to  a  new  block,  but  the 
wall  and  fireplace  were 
left  standing  behind  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  block. 
As  one  passes  No.  441 
Main  Street,  one  may 
know  that  hidden  in  the 
wall  of  the  second  story 
is  this  relic  of  the  strife 
that  separated  families, 
alienated  friends,  and  di- 
vided the  mighty  nation, 
bringing  more  trouble  and 
tragedy  to  the  American 
people  than  all  else  in 
their  history.  The  doc- 
tor's back  office  was  not 
the  only  place,  nor  per- 
haps the  most  common 
place  for  secreting  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Bands  of  these  negroes 
coming  up  the  valley  travelled  by  night, 
and  were  distributed  among  various 
families    of    the    "initiated."     This    was 


not  a  safe  course,  and  an  old  house 
in  the  "North  Knd  "  woods  was  finally 
secured  for  the  purpose.  The  facts  re- 
lating to  this  secret  service,  could  they 
be  collected,  would  form  a  history  of 
adventure,     self-sacrifice,     and     devotion 


The  Court  House  and  the  Old    E 


that  would  make  the  heart  thrill.  In  a 
few  cases  the  negroes  remained  in  Spring- 
field in  perfect  safety,  never  found  by 
their   masters.     Mr.    J.    N.    Howard   for 
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Samuel   Bowles. 

years  enjoyed  here  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  After  the 
war  he  visited  his  former  master  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  finally  removed  to 
his  old  home  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  One 
negro  woman  was  found  by 
her  master,  but  the  good 
people  of  Springfield  bought 
her  freedom,  and  "Jennie" 
became  one  of  the  fixtures. 

Timothy  Dixon  was  a  slave 
till  the  war.  As  the  Union 
Army  came  his  master  said, 
"Weil,  Tim,  I  suppose  you'll 
run  away  now.  The  Yankees 
are  coming,  and  all  the  nig- 
gers are  leaving.  I  wouldn't 
give  much  for  you  now." 
"  No,"  said  Tim,  "  I'll  not 
run  away  to  the  Yankees ; 
but  if  you  will  sell  me  my 
freedom,   I'll   go   North   and 


earn  the  money  and  pay  you." 
"  Oh,  no,  you  won't  buy 
yourself  when  the  Yankees 
are  right  over  there,  and  you 
can  go  to  them  and  be  free." 
"  Yes,  I  will ;  tell  me  my 
price  and  I'll  pay  it."  "  Well, 
you  may  be  free  for  $200." 
So  Tim  drifted  North  to 
Springfield,  and  worked 
hard  for  the  money,  sending 
it  by  instalments.  With 
much  satisfaction  he  exhibits 
the  receipt  in  full  for  the 
$200,  which  he  might  have 
saved. 

John  Brown,  of  Harper's 
Ferry  fame,  was  at  one  time 
a  resident  of  Springfield. 
He  formed  the  Springfield 
branch  of  Gileadites,  a  se- 
cret order  among  the  blacks 
of  the  United  States  to  resist 
the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  late  Judge  Chapman  was 
at  one  time  United  State? 
commissioner.  By  virtue  of 
his  office,  it  was  his  duty  to 
apprehend  escaped  slaves 
and  see  that  they  were  re- 
turned. He  was,  also,  a 
member  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society.  When  pressed  to  reconcile 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  position,  he 
said  :    "  As  an  officer  of  the  Emigration 
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Society  I  would  forward  the  fugitive  to 
other  parts ;  as  United  States  commis- 
sioner I  would  then  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest."     It  was  like  the  Federal  marshal 
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in  Boston,  who  would  go  to  Garrison  or 
Phillips  for  information  about  a  fugitive 
slave  for  whose  arrest  he  had  a  warrant. 
"  I  want  a  negro  who  is  hiding  in  this 
vicinity.  It  is  my  duty  to  arrest  him  • 
and  if  you  happen  to  know  where  he  is, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  You  will  be 
likely  to  know  something  of  his 
whereabouts."  The  famous 
Dred  Scott  case  had  a  curious 
connection  with  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Emerson,  the  widow  of 
Scott's  owner,  had  married 
Dr.  Chaffee,  a  Congressman 
from  Springfield.  The  slave 
and  his  family  had  lived  in 
St.  Louis  for  years  in  practi- 
cal freedom.  But  the  doc- 
tor's political  enemies  made 
use  of  the  relation  for  all  it 
was  worth.  The  Chaffees  had 
never  laid  claim  to  the  prop- 
erty ;  but  to  silence  clamor, 
they  issued  a  quitclaim  instru- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Scotts, 
and  ordered  a  St.  Louis  at- 
torney to  execute  manumis- 
sion papers  in  their  behalf. 

Springfield's  part  in  the  in- 
cidents clustering  about  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  must  not  pass  unnoticed  here. 
George  Ashmun    was    one    of  the    most 


zealous  political  worker.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  i860.  Through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  convention.  He  had 
previously  fallen  into  disfavor 
as  a  leader  of  the  Whigs. 
Through  the  organizing  ability 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  he  was  sud- 
denly elevated  to  a  position 
of  commanding  influence  in 
the  new  political  party.  It 
was  fitting  that  Massachusetts 
should  be  the  state  chosen  to 
raise  the  banner  in  this  con- 
vention ;  and  of  all  her  dele- 
gates, none  was  better  fitted 
by  wide  acquaintance,  ability, 
and  honorable  record  than 
George  Ashmun,  Springfield's 
honored  son,  for  the  promi- 
nent place  given  him.  Amid 
tremendous  cheers  he  was  escorted  to 
the  chair  by  Carl  Schurz  and  Preston 
King.  It  was  Mr.  Ashmun,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Bowles  and  a  committee,  who 
conveyed  the  formal  notice  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield, 
111.       But    Georsre    Ashmun' s    work    had 
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only  begun.  After  the  election  that 
made  Lincoln  the  nation's  choice,  an 
anxious  people  was  waiting  to  hear  from 


gifted  members  of  the  local  bar,  and  a      the  defeated  Douglas.       It  was  a  time  of 
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intense  anxiety.  Mr.  Ashmun  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
and  he  had  a  serious  conference  with  the 
latter.  "  It  was  a  long  struggle,"  lasting 
well  into  the  night.  Douglas  finally 
pledged  his  support  to  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration, and  the  next  morning  the  papers 
heralded  it  through  the  land. 


During  the  war  the  Springfield  Armory 
was  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  was  by  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  April,  1794;  and  in 
1795  the  work  commenced  with  about 
forty  hands.  In  1789  Washington  viewed 
the  site  and  accepted  it.  We  know  that 
there  had  been  an  arsenal 
maintained  here  before,  as 
was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Shays's  Rebellion ; 
but  this  is  its  commence- 
ment under  United  States 
government  control.  The 
works  consist  of  two  estab- 
lishments, the  Armory  and 
Arsenal  on  the  hill,  and  the 
Water  Shops  distant  about 
two  miles,  at  the  water  power 
on  Mill  River.  The  Armory 
and  Arsenal  are  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  on  what 
is  known  as  Federal  Square. 
The  main  Arsenal  building  is 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  city  from  its  highest 
point,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  the  river.  This  is 
a  partial  copy  of  the  East 
India  House  in  London. 
From  its  great  square  tower 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  for  miles  around, —  a 
view  which  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Dickens.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  native  of  Spring- 
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field,  during  a  visit  to  Scotland,  spoke  en- 
thusiastically to  his  Scottish  host  of  a 
particular  view  as  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  host,  who  at  the  time  was  not 
aware  that  his  guest  resided  in  Spring- 
field, replied  that  it  was  the  finest  he 
himself  had  ever  seen,  excepting  one 
from  the  tower  of  the  United  States 
Arsenal  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  main  Arsenal  building  is  an  im- 
mense structure,  200  x  70,  three  stories 
high,  each  floor  having  a  storage  capacity 
for  100,000  stand  of  arms.  On  a  single 
floor  there  is  room  for  weapons  enough 
to  equip  a  large  army.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  impression  made  upon  one 
who  visits  these  rooms  for  the  first  time. 
Guns  with  their  polished  barrels  stand  like 
organ  pipes  closely  packed  in  their  racks, 
—  pipes  of  tremendous  music,  music  that 
has  been  the  death  knell  of  thousands, 
but  the  anthem  of  deliverance  for  other 
thousands.  Longfellow's  well-known  lines 
have  made  this  a  classic  spot :  — 

"This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 
But  from  the  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 
"  Oh  !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death  angel  touches  those  swift 
keys ! 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  those  awful  symphonies ! 


Gilmore's  Theatre. 

"  Peace  !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the 
skies  ! 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise." 

Besides  the  main  Arsenal,  two  other 
buildings  are  used  for  the  storing  of  arms. 
The  original  intention  was  to  do  all  the 
heavy  work  requiring  machinery  at  the 
Water  Shops,  and  the  lighter  hand-work 
at  the  Armory.  Forging,  drilling,  boring, 
rifling,  cannon-carriage  making  are  still 
done  at  the  former  place  ;  but  machinery 
was  introduced  at  the  Armory  soon  after 
the  advent  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 


Elm  Street,   West  Springfield. 
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Milling,  stock-making,  work  on  the  locks 
and  trimmings  are  all  done  on  the  hill. 
From  1795,  when  Uncle  Sam  made  his 
first  musket,  to  the  present, 
when  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  repeating  rifle  is  being 
begun  at  the  Armory,  there 
have  been  about  fifteen  dif- 
ferent models  made.  The 
last  weapon  adopted  by  the 
Gun  Hoard  is  the  one  used 
by  the  Danish  army.  It  is  a 
repeating  rifle  of  very  small 
bore,  capable  of  sending  a 
bullet  a  very  long  distance 
with  no  curve.  Many  of  the 
processes  at  the  Armory  are 
most  interesting.  That  of 
giving  the  gun  barrels  their 
beautiful  brown  is  by  rusting 
them  with  acid  and  arresting 
the  process  at  the  right  time. 


jj  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
machine  work  in  the  whole 
place  is  the  stock  turning. 
Thomas  Blanchard's  machine 
was  invented  at  the  Spring- 
field Armory  in  1820.  Pre- 
i  vious  to  this,  gunstocks  had 
been  made  by  hand.  An 
old  armorer  remembers  the 
following  circumstance,  he 
being  at  that  time  a  fellow- 
boarder  with  Mr.  Blanchard  : 
"  One  Sunday  we  particularly 
noticed  Mr.  Blanchard  ;  for 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  mus- 
ket which  he  seemed  to  be 
meditating  upon.  This 
meditation  was  nothing  new  ; 
for  he  was  a  man  who  said 
few  words,  a  .man  who  com- 
muned with  himself,  or 
rather  did  a  great  deal  of 
head  work  in  a  quiet  way. 
But  now  he  had  something 
in  his  hands  upon  which  his 
%  thoughts  seemed  to  rest,  and 
this  was  uncommon.  The 
gun  was  turned  over  and 
over  ;  it  was  looked  at  from 
tip  to  breech  ;  evidently  he 
was  thinking  hard.  After  a 
long  time  thought  became 
words  :  '  I  believe  I  can  turn 
a  stock  like  this.'  And  eventually  he 
did."  His  machine  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  all   machines  for  turning  irregular 
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forms,  such  as  gun-stocks,  shoe   lasts,  axe  were  produced  each  day.     From  the  start 

helves,  etc.  in  1795  to  the  present,  over  $32,500,000 

In   1795   there  were  forty  to  fifty  men  have  been  expended  by  the  government 

employed    and    two    hundred  and  forty-  upon  real  estate  and  machinery  and   for 

five    muskets    made.     There    have    been  manufacturing  purposes. 


High  School  and  Unitarian  Church, — South  Church    in   Background. 


manufactured,  all  told,  up  to  the  present 
time,  over  two  million  weapons.     At  the 
time    of    the    firing    upon    Fort    Sumter, 
about  a  thousand  per  month  were   pro- 
duced ;  three  months  after, 
three  thousand  were  made 
each  month;  and  in  1864     I 
one   thousand    muskets 
were  produced  each  day,     | 
thirty-four    hundred    men     j 
were    employed,   and   the 
pay   roll    ran    as   high    as     I 
$200,000  per  month  dur-     I 
ing  a  portion  of  the  year,     fg 
Often,   during    1864,  one     [ 
thousand    stand    of    arms     i 
were  daily  boxed  and  sent     1 
to  the  front.     Some  parts     j| 
of  the   works    were    kept 
running    during    the    full 
twenty  -  four     hours.      At 
present    there    are    about 
four    hundred    men    em- 
ployed ;    and  just  before  the  manufacture 
of     the     Springfield    breech-loader    was 
stopped,  one   hundred    and  twenty  guns 


Rev.    William   Rice 


Among  the  superintendents  of  the 
Armory  have  been  many  able  men  and 
valued  citizens.  The  present  policy  of 
placing  the  works  in  charge  of  army  offi- 
cers only  has  not  always 
been  followed;  many  ci- 
%  vilians  have  been  in  con- 

trol. 

The  present  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of 
Col.  Mordicai,  with  four 
or  five  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  lower  rank. 
Strangers  often  speak  of 
the  Armory  as  if  it  were  a 
garrisoned  post,  like  a  fort. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Only 
a  half  company  of  men 
are  kept  here  to  keep  the 
grounds  and  buildings  in 
/  order.     Officers  and  men 

belong    to    the  Ordnance 
Corps.   There  is  little  drill 
beyond  guard  mounting  and  the  manual 
of  arms.     There  are  a  sunrise  and  a  sun- 
set   gun,  and  a  guard   is   posted    at   the 
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lower  gate.  These  are  all  the  visible 
signs  of  a  military  regime^  and  even  the 
gate  sentry  has  taken  to  leaving  his  gun 
in  the  house  of  late. 

For  some  time  after  the  Armory  was 
established,  the  armorers  were  a  hard  lot 
of  men.  "  The  most  skilful  mechanics 
in  those  days/'  we  read,  "  were  discharged 
soldiers,  deserters  from  the  British  regu- 
lars, and  foreign   troops    who    had    been 


under  British  authority." 
They  were  a  set  of  law- 
less, unprincipled  merce- 
naries, who  defied  all  con- 
trol, and  quite  ignored 
individual  rights.  They 
ravaged  gardens,  robbed 
henroosts,  and  committed 
depredations  far  and  near. 
That  state  of  affairs  long  ago  ceased. 
Among  the  "  armorers  "  of  later  years 
have  been  some  of  the  very  best  citizens, 
—  men  of  education,  men  of  property, 
members  of  the  city  government,  men 
holding  important  offices  in  the  city  and 
the  state.  Many  began  to  work  at  the 
Armory  in  early  youth.  They  not  only 
made  homes  for  themselves  in  Springfield, 
but  induced  their  relatives  and  friends  to 
come   and   take  up    their  residence  with 


them.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  Armory  in  the  building 
up  of  the  city  •  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  has  been  great.  Some  assert  that 
it  has  been  indirectly  the  chief  cause  of 
the  city's  growth  and  prosperity ;  but 
other  factors  have,  in  later  times,  played 
an  important  part. 

In  i860,  when  mutterings  of  the 
approaching  storm  were  heard,  citizens 
of  Springfield  formed  a  committee  to 
watch  the  Armory  and  protect  it  from 
Southern  agents.  These  might  easily 
have  destroyed  the  entire  works  before 
the  government  had  time  to  place  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  guard  upon  the  grounds. 
During  the  war,  in  1864,  an  attempt  was 
actually  made.  Two  strangers  in  some 
way  obtained  admission  to  the  grounds 
and  the  Arsenal,  —  something  that  the 
citizens  themselves  could  not  always  easily 
accomplish  at  that  time.  The  men  were 
so  closely  watched,  however,  that 
their  plan  failed.  Shortly  after 
their  departure,  a  small  bomb 
was  found  in  the  main  Arsenal 
building,  but  in  a  place  where 
the  explosion  of  so  small  a  bomb 
could  not  have  done  much  harm. 
No  fuse  had  been  lighted ;  the 
bomb  had  simply  been  cast 
The  probable  plan  was 
to  throw  it  into 
the  coal  bin,  that 
it  might  explode 
under  the  boilers 
and  disable  the 
engine.  But  the 
men  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter 
the  machinery 
buildings.  At 
one  time  stran- 
gers were  seen 
prowling  about  the  United  States  Water 
Shops,  and  a  sentry  sent  a  bullet  whistling 
by  their  ears.  The  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  works  at  Springfield  will  be 
readily  seen.  The  destruction  of  the 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  left  Springfield 
for  a  time  the  main  source  cf  supplies  for 
the  government.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  just  before  the  struggle  began,  our 
War  Department  took  most  of  the  arms 
away  from   Northern  arsenals.     When  a 
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lot  was  ordered  from  Springfield,  a  feeling 
of  indignation  prevailed.  "  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  pack  those  guns  properly," 
said  one  of  the  sage  men  of  Springfield, 
—  and  it  did ;  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  impatient  authorities  they  were  never 
packed  till  the  "  boys  in  blue  "  wanted 
them. 

This  little  city  of  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  has  become  a  publishing 
centre  of  no  mean  importance.  Webster's 
great  Dictionary  was  for  some  years 
published  by  a  Hartford 
firm.  George  and  Charles 
Merriam  of  Springfield  finally 
bought  the  interest,  and  by 
good  business  management 
have  made  the  work  what  it 
is.  The  best  available  talent 
has  been  employed  in  the 
various  revisions  of  the  Dic- 
tionary. The  work  has  to 
be  frequently  changed  in  de- 
tails, as  new  words  gain 
foothold  in  the  language, 
pronunciations  change,  and 
various  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  required  to  keep 
the  Dictionary  an  authority.  It  is  the 
most  popular  dictionary  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  its  sale  is  enormous. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  had   his    residence 
in  Springfield  for  many  years.     Here  his 


literary  work  was  begun,  and  here  much 
of  his  life's  work  was  done.  "The  Bay 
Path"  was  his  first  novel,  and  its  first 
appearance  was  in  the  columns  of  the 
Springfield  Republican.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  poems,  all  of  Dr.  Holland's 
Springfield  productions  first  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  that  paper.  For  sixteen 
years  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Repub- 
lican, his  literary  genius  so  enriched  its 
columns  with  prose  and  verse  as  to  raise 
the  literary  excellence  of  the  paper  to  an 


Railway  Arch  over  Main  Street. 


equality  with  that  of  the  best  magazines 
of  the  country.  His  "Bay  Path"  is  a 
historical  novel  based  largely  on  facts,  — 
Bay  Street  being  the  old  bay  path  on 
which    the    opening    scene    took    place. 
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Mary  Holyoke's  grave  can  be  seen  in  a 
secluded  spot  in  the  cemetery.  Hol- 
land's earlier  Springfield  life  was  spent 
in  a  retired  home  on  High  Street,  on  the 
brow  of  Armory  Hill.  Later  he  removed 
to  a  residence  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  north  end  of  the  city  ;  the  house  is 
plainly  visible  to  those  riding  through 
Brightwood  on  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad.  "The  Bay  Path,"  "  Bitter- 
Sweet,"  "Gold  Foil,"  "  Kathrina,"  "The 
Timothy  Titcomb  Letters,"  "The  His- 
tory of  Western  Massachusetts,"  and 
"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  were 
among  his  Springfield  works.  Dr.  Hol- 
land was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  North  Congregational  Church.  Being 
a  musician,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  service  of  song.  It  was  one  great 
desire  of  his  heart  to  compose  a  hymn 
that  should  be  sung  by  every  Christian 
sect.  In  later  years  he  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Memorial  Church,  at  the 
north  part  of  the  city,  near  his  Bright- 
wood  home;  and,  true  to  his  catholic 
spirit,  this  church  was  formed  on  the 
non-denominational  basis.  Holland's  life 
in  Springfield  at  the  beginning  was  as  a 
practising  physician,  but  not  enjoying 
this  life  he  soon  gave  it  up.  After  an 
p<  rience  at    educational   work    in    the 


South,  he  returned  to  Springfield,  and 
engaged  in  work  on  the  Republican  with 
Mr.  Bowles.  For  the  first  year  his  salary 
was  $480;  for  the  second,  $700;  the 
third  year  he  became  owner  of  one  fourth 
of  the  paper,  giving  his  notes  for  the 
amount,  $3,500.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
sold  his  share  for  more  than  fourteen 
times  what  it  cost  him.  When  his 
"Timothy  Titcomb  Letters"  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  over  seventy-five 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  "Bitter- 
Sweet"  had  a  larger  sale.  Of  his  "Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  over  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold ;  and  "Ka- 
thrina" had  a  sale  equally  large. 

Holland's  is  but  one  of  the  many  lit- 
erary names  connected  with  Springfield. 
George  Bancroft  wrote  on  his  historical 
works  while  a  resident  of  the  city.  Dur- 
ing his  sojourn  here  he  built  the  house 
on  Chestnut  Street,  now  owned  by  Ex- 
Lieut. -Gov.  Haile.  Samuel  Bowles  gave 
to  the  world  "Across  the  Continent," 
"The  Switzerland  of  America,"  and 
"The  New  West."  Edward  King,  Da- 
vid A.  Wells,  and  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker 
are  Springfield  men,  and  here  no  little 
of  their  work  was  done.  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gladden  was  at  one  time  pastor  of 
the  North  Congregational  Church.    From 
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his    study    on    Salem    Street    went 
many    of   his    books     and     essays. 
Gladden's  "Sunday  Afternoon,"  an 
conducted    monthly,    won    a    high 
during    its  short   existence. 
"Marion  Harland"  was  once 
a  resident  of  this  city,  and 
here    wrote    some    of    her 
books.     George  S.  Merriam, 


forth 

Dr. 

ably 

place 


He  was  emphatically  a  citizen  of  his 
native  town,  and  its  interests  and  good 
name  were  ever  dear  to  his  heart.  Often 
those  who  would  have  worked  mischief 
stood  in  fear  of  Mr.  Bowl<  s. 
He  was  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, and  he  always  struck 
according  to  his  convictions, 
regardless  of  any  tie. 

His  influence  was  not 
local  merely,  it  was  national. 
"His  thought  was  the 
thought  of  thousands  of  men 
at  trie  breakfast- table,  and 
the  irritation  of  other  thou- 
sands."     In  i860  a  copy  of 
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Admiral  P.   Stone,  LL.  D 
Judge  E.  B.  Maynard. 

Clark  W.  Bryan,  Edward 
Bellamy,  S.  B.  Griffin,  Rev. 
A.  D.  Mayo,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  writers  that  might  be 
mentioned.  From  Spring- 
field stock  have  come  nine 
college  presidents,  —  of 
Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Amherst,  Princeton,  Trinity, 
Dickinson,  and  Beloit. 

Samuel    Bowles    was     for 
years  an  important  element 
field  life.     To  a  large  degree 
to    his    influence    that  it   is 
wholesome  moral  sentiment 


Ex-Lieut. -Gov.   W.    H.    Haile. 

Ex-Gov.  George  D.  Robinson 

Judge  Justin  Dewey. 


of  Spring- 
,  it  is  owing 
the  city  of 
which  it  is. 


Hon.    F.   H.  Gillett 
Judge  M.   P,    Knowlton. 

the  Springfield  Republican, 
mailed  to  a  man  in  Georgia, 
was  returned  by  the  post- 
office  authorities,  stamped. 
"Incendiary  document." 
Demagogues  and  schemers  found  in  him 
an  implacable  foe.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  urged  his  father  to  make  the  Re- 
publican a  daily.     The   paper  had  been 
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started  by  his  father,  Samuel  Bowles,  as  a 
weekly,  in  1824.  'I  here  was  no  daily  in 
Massachusetts  outside  oi  Boston.  The 
boy  urged  hard,  and  the  lather  finally 
yielded.  The  daily  first  appeared  March 
27,  1844,  as  a  four-page  evening  paper. 
It  was  a  time  of  general  awakening  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  The  telegraph  had 
stirred  the  public  to  demand  speedier 
movement  of  news.  Mr.  Bowles  was 
quick  to  improve  the  opportunity.  At 
first    he    did   little  political    writing,   not 


lie,  and  accustoming  the  people  of  the 
North  to  serious  calculations  of  the  value 
of  a  connection  which  produces  scenes 
so  revolting  to  humanity  and  so  odious  to 
every  decent  feeling  of  liberty,  while  its 
government  disregards  and  destroys  other 
and  higher  interests  that  it  may  stimulate 
and  extend  that  which  is  the  parent  of 
such  scenes,  and  about  whose  existence 
clusters  every  form  of  evil,  social  degra- 
dation, and  anti-republican  doctrine.  .  .  . 
The   fugitive  has  been  remanded.     Law 


At  the   Mouth  of  the  Aga\ 


River 


knowing  his  ability  in  that  line.  Not  an 
easy  writer,  his  articles  were  wrought  out 
with  care  and  patience.  During  the  ex- 
citement following  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  claimed  that  the 
law  should  be  respected,  because  it  was 
law.  But  Douglas's  Kansas- Nebraska  bill 
so  exasperated  the  North,  that  the  general 
determination  to  abide  by  the  compromise 
of  1 850  was  weakened,  and  people  saw 
their  duty  towards  the  law  in  a  different 
light.  Mr.  Bowles  came  to  the  front  as  a 
leader,  and  his  editorials  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour  had  much  to  do  in 
shaping  men's  opinions.  He  had  stood 
by  the  government  in  its  rendition  of  the 
fugitive  Simms,  in  Boston.  Three  years 
later,  when  Burns  was  returned,  he  said 
in  the  Republican :  "  The  embittered 
feelings  of  the  North  receive  fresh  irrita- 
tion, in  new  instances  of  the  execution  of 
odious  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  .  .  .  The 
bold  aggressiveness  of  slavery  is  striking 
fatal  blows  at  the  perpetuity  of  the  Repub- 


and  order,  and  slavery  and  bayonets,  and 
slave  catchers  triumph."  Mr.  Bowles  took 
an  influential  part  in  the  discussions  that 
attended  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  par- 
ties ;  it  was  through  him,  as  much  as 
through  any  other  one  man,  that  the  need 
of  a  new  party  was  made  felt.  But 
though  a  charter  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  was  quick  to  strike  it  blows 
when  it  fell  below  his  standard. 

Never  a  partisan,  he  aimed  only  at  defi- 
nite ends.  Scarcely  a  statesman  or  jour- 
nalist of  his  time  knew  so  many  leading- 
men,  and  knew  them  so  well.  This  was 
a  great  source  of  his  power.  He  gained 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  men.  Mr.  Bowles  had 
two  directly  opposite  natures.  Personally, 
he  was  a  most  delightful  friend.  His  great 
heart  beat  warm  with  sympathy  for  any  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  in  trouble.  He  had 
a  peculiar  power  of  drawing  people  to 
him.  But  he  had  the  power  of  severity 
to  a  remarkable  degree  toward  those  who 
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offended  him  or  whose  actions  he  did  not 
approve.  Through  the  columns  of  the 
paper  he  would  criticise,  in  the  severest 
manner,  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  per- 
sonally liked.  "The  Republican  is  one 
thing  and  Sam.  Bowles  is  another,  and 
you  must  not  identify  them,"  he  would 
say  to  a  friend  who  complained  of  his 
comments  in  the  paper.  "  The  pleasantest 
man  to  make  up  with  that  I  ever  knew," 
said  a  lifelong  acquaintance.  Some  of 
his  acts  of  kindness  to  those  who  had  no 
claim  upon  him  were  possible  only  to  a 
warm  and  sympathetic  heart.  Mr.  Bowles 
died  Jan.  16,  1878,  leaving  to  his  son 
Samuel  the  heritage  of  an  honored  name 
and  an  influential  journal. 

The  connection  of  Dr.  Holland  with  the 
paper  was  a  fortunate  one.  His  literary 
genius  and  Mr.  Bowles's  ability,  confi- 
dence, and  fearlessness  as  an  editor  made 
it  a  power  in  the  fields  of  politics,  letters, 
and  finance.  The  paper  has  always 
worked  on  the  principle  of  doing  well 
whatever  it  does.  The  managers  have 
always  followed  the  course  that  seemed 
to  them  right,  without  waiting  to  know  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  Republican  has 
been  a  training  school  for  many  who  have 
passed  on  to  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility. Dr.  Holland  afterwards  founded 
Scribnefs  Magazine.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
has  written  Boston  literary  letters  to  the 
Republican  for  years.  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker  left  the  editorial  staff  to  become 
in  turn  professor  at  Yale,  U.  S.  Indian 
commissioner,  superintendent  of  the  cen- 
sus, and  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  George  B.  Smith 
went  to  important  positions  on  Brooklyn 
and  Chicago  papers.  Edward  King  has 
made  himself  famous  as  novelist,  poet,  and 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal and 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Robert  G. 
Fitch  became  an  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post.  Charles  R.  Miller  became  editor 
of  the  New  York  Time*.  H.  S.  Under- 
wood is  the  managing  editor  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser.  C.  H.  Adams  is  a  leading 
editorial  writer  on  the  Hartford  Courant. 
This  list  could  be  doubled.  Mr.  Bowles 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  "  our  gradu- 
ates." Among  the  special  writers  who 
have  done  work  on  the  Republican  are 
David   A.  Wells,  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  Alice 


Cary,  Kate  Field,  and  Washington  Glad- 
den. "Warrington  "  made  his  reputation 
by  his  famous  Boston  letters  to  the  Re- 
publican, and  Bret  Harte  won  his  first 
literary  distinction  by  his  "California  let- 
ters." If  any  bright  young  writer  had 
anything  to  say  that  the  world  wanted  to 
hear,  he  always  found  encouragement 
from  the  great  editor. 

The  editorial  departments  were  never 
better  organized  than  now.  Samuel  Bowles 
is  the  editor-in-chief  and  publisher.  Sol- 
omon B.  Griffin  is  the  managing  editor, 
coming  directly  to  the  Republican  on 
graduation  from  Williams  College  in  1872. 
Charles  G.  Whiting,  the  literary  editor, 
has  been  connected  with  the  paper  since 
1868;  and  Ernest  Howard,  George  A. 
Denison,  W.  L.  Cook,  David  B.  Howland, 
and  Edward  A.  Hill  are  able  newspaper 
men. 

The  Springfield  Union  was  started  in 
1864  by  Edward  Anthony,  who  con- 
ducted the  paper  for  two  years,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stock  com- 
pany. It  subsequently  changed  owners 
several  times,  but  always  fell  into   good 


Masonic  Temple. 

DEDICATED    OCTOBER    24,    1893. 

hands.  Till  July,  1892,  the  Union  was 
published  as  an  evening  and  weekly 
paper.  A  more  ambitious  policy  was 
then  adopted,  and  a  morning  edition  was 
added.  Mr.  A.  P.  Langtry  is  the  present 
manager;  and   Mr.   E.   F.  Giddings,   the 
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St.  Gaudens'  Statue  of  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,   "The  Puritan.' 


managing  editor.  Mr.  J.  L.  Shipley  was 
connected  with  the  Union  for  twenty 
years,  for  the  last  ten  as  owner  of  a  majority 
interest.  His  administration  was  highly 
successful,  and  under  him  the  paper  ac- 
quired a  wide  influence. 

In  March,  1888,  there  occurred  at  the 
Union  building  one  of  the  saddest  inci- 
dents of  the  city's  history.  A  fire  burst 
out  in  the  basement.  The  flames  spread 
rapidly  to  the  stairs  and  elevator  well. 
The  editorial  and  composing  rooms  were 
on  the  fifth  floor,  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  were  good  means  of  es- 
cape, and  most  of  the  editors  and  com- 
positors had  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
danger,  and  some  dallied.  Before  they 
were  aware,  all  means  of  escape  had  been 
cut  off,  and   they  were  imprisoned  in  the 


front  rooms,  with  a  raging  fire  behind 
them  and  a  sheer  descent  of  seventy  feet 
to  a  stone  pavement  at  their  front.  The 
department  ladders  could  not  reach  them. 
In  wild  terror,  six  sprang  from  the  win- 
dows and  dashed  themselves  to  death  on 
the  pavement  below,  while  two  perished 
in  the  flames. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  city  life  is  the 
Springfield  Homestead,  a  Saturday  weekly 
of  twelve  to  sixteen  generous  pages  of 
news  of  the  community  and  towns  about, 
giving  prominence  to  social  events,  and 
read  by  every  Springfield  family.  As  a 
fearless  advocate  of  reform,  it  inaugurated 
the  fight  against  the  local  gas  monopoly, 
which  resulted  in  reducing  prices  from 
#1.75  to  $1. 40,  and  led  up  to  the  great 
contest  with  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company. 
Besides  this  city  weekly,  the  Phelps  Pub- 
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lishing  Company,  which  has   the  largest 
agricultural  printing  plant  in  the  world, 
also     publishes    a    semi-monthly,    Farm 
and  Home,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
subscribers  in  all   parts  of  America ;  but 
it  is  best  known  in  our  six  New  England 
States  for  its  Thursday  weekly,  The  New 
England  Homestead.     This  journal  blends 
literary    culture  and  household    interests 
with  practical    agriculture,    special    crop 
investigations,  market  reports,  letters  to 
and   from    the    farmers,    and    seasonable 
talks  on  when  and  where  to  buy  and  sell, 
making  it  singularly   complete  in  all  that 
relates   to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  New  England  homestead.     More 
than    this,    The  Homestead   goes  to   the 
heart  of  matters  affecting  the  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  families  on  our  New  Eng- 
land farms,  showing  them  how  to  co-ope- 
rate in  establishing  village  improvement 
societies,   lyceums,  and  lecture   courses. 
The  creameries,  of  which  over  one  hun- 
dred   and   fifty   are    now   in    successful 
operation,   are    largely  the  results  of  its 
efforts ;  and  it  has  promoted  other  means 
of    co-operative    production    and    sale ; 
while  the   earnest  spirit  and   substantial 
prosperity    that    pervade     the    order   of 
Patrons   of  Husbandry  are  in  a  measure 
due  to  The  Homestead 's  work  in  organiz- 
ing granges  and  showing  how  they  may 
advance  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
interests  of  the  farmer  and   the   farmer's 
wife  and  children.     The  editor,  Herbert 
Myrick,  is  New  England  born  and  bred. 
He  worked  his  way   through   the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in    1882,  and  reached 
his  present  position  long  before  he  was 
thirty.     The  literary  character  of  the  two 
Homesteads  is  mainly  due  to  the  discrimi- 
nating taste  and  practical  judgment  of  an 
Amherst    College    graduate,    James    E. 
Tower,    who   is   still  a  very  young   man. 
The  remarkable  financial  success  of  this 
prosperous  concern  is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure  to   its   treasurer,    George  S.   Graves, 
who  has  worked  his    way   up    from    the 
position  of  a  newsboy. 

The  Paper  World,  published  by  the 
Clark  W.  Bryan  Company,  is  a  special 
journal  of  information  and  discussion 
concerning  paper  and  the  paper  industry. 
The    same   firm  publishes    Good  House- 


keeping, a  monthly  devoted  to  the  inter-, 
ests  of  the  home,  domestic  economy,  and 
all  matters  likely  to  interest  the  house- 
wife.    The    firm  also  publishes    another 
monthly,  Amateur  Gardening. 

The  Daily  News  is  an  evening  paper, 
started  in  1880  by  Edward  and  Charles 
J.  Bellamy.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  fa- 
mous author  of  "  Looking  Backward," 
lives  at  Chicopee  Falls,  a  few  miles  from 
Springfield. 

There  is  no  institution  in  which  the 
citizens  of  Springfield  take  greater  pride 
than  in  their  City  Library.  The  first 
movement  looking  towards  a  public  library 
was  made  in  1855,  when  twelve  hundred 
citizens  signed  a  petition  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment for  the  establishment  of  one.  In 
November,  1857,  the  City  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Literary  Association  and  the  Young 
Men's  Institute  donated  their  small 
collections  of  books  to  form  a  nucleus. 
Gifts  of  books  and  money  were  made 
in  considerable  numbers  and  amounts. 
In  1859  another  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  aid  from  the  city,  and  the  mayor 
in  his  inaugural  recommended  an  appro- 
priation. But  all  that  the  city  govern- 
ment felt  able  to  do  was  to  give  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  City  Hall,  heated  and 
lighted.  In  1864  the  attempt  was  again 
made  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the 
city.  In  case  the  request  was  granted,  it 
was  agreed  to  make  the  use  of  the  library 
free  to  all  citizens,  a  yearly  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar having  been  previously  charged.  The 
proposition  was  accepted ;  and  till  1870 
the  library  was  free  to  all  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  an  appropriation  averaging 
$1,000  per  year  being  made  for  the  six 
years.  During  these  thirteen  years 
$45,000  had  been  given  by  citizens,  and 
seventeen  thousand  books  had  been  col- 
lected. The  room  in  the  City  Hall  could 
not  accommodate  the  library  longer ; 
a  separate  building  was  a  necessity.  By 
the  generosity  of  Hon.  George  Bliss,  the 
Association  was  presented  with  a  fine 
site  and  $10,000  towards  a  building  fund. 
In  the  early  part  of  187 1  the  present 
building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a 
museum,  and  to  a  public  reading-room 
supplied    with    the    leading    dailies    and 
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magazines.  The  builders  provided  for 
the  storage  oi  So,ooo  volumes,  which 
seemed  to  them  enough  for  future  growth. 
But  only  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and 
the  limit  has  been  reached.  The  beauti- 
ful   and    commodious  building  being  an 


The  Springfield  Public  Library. 

accomplished  fact,  the  Association  bent 
its  energies  to  securing  larger  appropria- 
tions, with  such  success  that  in  1892  it 
received  from  the  city  $18,498.38.  The 
library  has  been  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  public  schools. 
Teachers'  cards  permit  teachers  to  take 
out  a  considerable  number  of  books  at  a 
time  for  professional  and  class  use ;  and 
generally  a  visit  to  any  schoolroom  of 
higher  grade  will  reveal  the  presence  of 
library  books  that  are  being  used  in  con- 
nection with  school  work.  Classes  from 
the  high  and  grammar  schools  frequently 
visit  the  library  in  company  with  their 
teachers,  to  study  particular  subjects.  This 
close  connection  between  the  City  Library 
and  the  schools  has  the  additional  value  of 
making  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  insti- 
tution and  the  books  in  it,  and  the  influ- 
ence for  good  of  this  upon  the  young 
minds  is  very  great.  Lists  of  books 
especially  adapted  to  school  use  have 
been  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
teachers. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  service 
of  the  City  Library  to  the  schools,  and  to 
the  citizens  in  general,  without  noting 
the  master  hand  behind  it.  Without 
untiring    effort   and    rare   judgment,    the 


librarian  could  never  have  brought  the 
institution  to  such  a  position  in  the 
community.  For  thirty-two  years,  Rev. 
William  Rice  has  made  this  library  his 
study.  It  has  been  his  constant  aim  to 
make  such  a  collection  of  books  that 
minds  of  divergent  needs 
might  always  find  informa- 
tion on  any  topic,  and  to 
so  arrange  the  books  and 
regulate  their  use  that  they 
might  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

It  was  part  of  Dr.  Rice's 
plan  that  an  Art  Museum 
should  be  erected  by  the 
Association  on  grounds  ad- 
joining the  library  building. 
The  room  devoted  to  the 
museum  in  the  library  has 
long  been  needed  for  library 
purposes.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association 
in  1889,  a  letter  was  read 
from  G.  W.  V.  Smith,  pro- 
posing to  bequeath  his  valuable  collection 
of  paintings,  drawings,  antique  furniture, 
bronzes,  porcelains  and  ceramics,  arms 
and  armor,  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  and 
bric-a-brac  of  various  nature,  for  the  per- 
petual use  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  upon 
the  condition  that  they  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  suitable  building  in  sepa- 
rate rooms  from  the  works  donated  by 
others.  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to  leave  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  the  income 
from  which  should  be  used  to  make 
additions  to  the  collection.  This  Art 
Building  has  now  become  a  reality,  the 
structure  itself  being  a  thing  of  beauty. 

There  are  thirty-seven  church  organiza- 
tions in  Springfield,  —  thirteen  Congre- 
gational, six  Methodist,  six  Baptist,  five 
Roman  Catholic,  two  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, two  Lutheran,  and  one  each  Unita- 
rian, Universalist,  and  Swedenborgian. 
Some  of  the  church  edifices  are  conspic- 
uous among  the  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  city,  the  South  Congregational 
and  Unitarian  Churches  being  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  First  Church 
dates  its  beginning  from  the  settlement 
of  the  town  in  1636,  being  the  fourteenth 
church  organized  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.     Not  till  1645  was  a  meet- 
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ing-house  built.  It  was  a  primitive  log 
affair,  forty  by  twenty-five,  with  one  turret 
for  a  bell  and  another  for  a  watchman. 
In  1677  this  gave  place  to  a  larger  and 
better  house  of  worship,  and  in  1752  the 
third  house  was  built.  In  1819  the 
fourth  and  present  structure  was  erected, 
west  of  the  former  site.  Those  who  now 
worship  God  in  warm,  comfortable  tem- 
ples with  upholstered  pews  can  reflect 
how  the  old  worshippers  here  had  no  heat 
in  cold  weather  till  1826,  except  the 
foot  stove  that  each  carried,  and  that  till 
1862  hard  boards  were  thought  to  con- 
duce to  greater  spirituality  than  cushions  ! 
After  all  the  vicissitudes  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  the  First  Church  is  probably 
still  the  strongest  church  in  the  city. 
While  the  whole  body  of  Springfield 
churches  are  earnest  and  active,  none 
has  gone  in  advance  of  this;  the  old 
"First"  is  still  the  first  Rev.  Michael 
Burnham,  D.  D.,  the  present  and  tenth 
pastor,  is  a  man  of  strong  pulpit  power, 
and  warm,  genial  nature.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  x\mherst  College,  and  his  name  was 
mentioned  at  one  time  in  connection 
with  the  presidency  of  that  institution. 
Dr.  Samuel  Osgood  was  for  forty-five 
years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  in  1809, 
many  in  New  England  were  drifting 
away  from  the  Trinitarian  standard.  Dr. 
Osgood  stood  firm  for  orthodoxy,  his 
preaching  being  possibly  a  little  over- 
strong  in  doctrinal  force,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  an  aggressive  mind  at  a 
time  of  theological  unrest.  In  181 5 
certain  of  his  parishioners  withdrew  and 
formed  another  church.  It  was  not  the 
plan  to  form  a  Unitarian  Church,  when 
the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  with- 
drew. They  formed  the  "  Third  Congre- 
gational Society."  Among  the  number 
was  Rev.  B.  Howard,  the  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Osgood,  who  had  resigned  his  pastor- 
ate because  of  ill  health.  Under  their 
first  pastor,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  O.  Peabody, 
many  adopted  the  Unitarian  faith  and 
carried  the  church  over  to  that  denomi- 
nation. Dr.  Peabody  was  a  forcible 
preacher,  and  a  man  of  fine  personality, 
with  a  warm  religious  nature.  Among 
his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Francis 
Tiffany,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  and  Rev.  John 


Cuckson,  who  recently  went  to  the  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  in  Boston.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  Rev.  J.  Bradley  Oilman. 
The  church  structure  was  built  in  1869. 
It  was  the  first  church  designed  by  Rich- 
ardson, the  architect  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  "The  Church  of  the  Unity," 
says  a  writer  upon  Richardson,  "  was  a 
much  more  important  work  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  beginner.  He  had 
been  trained  in  Paris  upon  problems  of 
a  very  different  kind.  The  success  of 
his  effort  is  therefore  doubly  remark- 
able." It  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  church 
with  the  tower  separate  from  the  main 
building,  quite  unlike  the  Romanesque 
style  in  which  Richardson  afterwards 
worked. 

In  1842  the  South  Congregational 
Church  was  organized,  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  First,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  town.  Rev.  Noah  Porter 
was  the  first  pastor.  In  1847  he  was 
called  to  Yale  College.  The  present  pas- 
tor (emeritus),  Rev.  Samuel  Giles  Buck- 
ingham, D.  D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Porter.  In 
1874  the  second  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $145,000.  The 
interior,  without  a  gallery,  is  cheerful,  and 
the  coloring  of  the  windows  is  rich  and 
harmonious.  The  parish  house  in  the 
rear  is  connected  with  the"  church,  and 
contains  a  large  chapel,  parlor,  lecture- 
room,  and  kitchen.  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Selden,  the  late  active  pastor,  a  fine 
preacher,  with  a  rare  gift  for  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  has  recently  gone 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Albany. 

Dr.  Buckingham  is  something  more 
than  the  pastor  of  the  South  Church. 
His  long  connection  with  one  of  the 
strongest  churches  in  the  section  has 
given  him  a  unique  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  He  is  a  brother  of 
the  late  "  war  governor  "  of  Connecti- 
cut. Dr.  Buckingham  was  prominently 
associated  with  the  activities  of  the  lead- 
ing patriots  of  Springfield  in  the  stirring 
times  of  1861.  If  a  stranger,  or  one  not 
allied  with  the  religious  organizations  of 
the  city,  is  in  need  of  religious  help,  Dr. 
Buckingham  is  the  sympathizing  father 
who  is  sought.  More  than  any  other,  it 
is  he  who  unites  their  sons  and  daughters 
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in  marriage  :   it  is  lie  who  baptizes  their 
children  :   it  is  he  who  buries  their  dead. 

Perhaps  the  three  most  active  churches 
in  the  city  are  the  First  Church,  Hope 
Church,  and  the  State  Street  Baptist 
Church.  The  latter  has  properly  been 
called  a  "  beehive."  It  was  organized 
in  1S64,  and  has  always  been  a  body  of 
active  young  business  men,  led  by  untir- 
ing, aggressive  pastors.  Hope  Church 
began  in  1865  as  a  Sunday  school  of 
sixteen  scholars.  The  first  session  was 
held  in  a  colored  woman's  parlor.  It 
was  on  "the  Hill,"  and  no  religious  ser- 
vices had  been  held  in  that  section. 
The  numbers  grew,  until  a  barn  was 
secured  to  accommodate  the  increase. 
This  proved  too  small,  and  in  1870 
Hope  Chapel  was  built  and  dedicated. 
In  1876  a  church  organization  was 
formed.  The  chapel  proved  too  small, 
and  in  1883  the  present  edifice,  costing 
about  $44,000,  was  dedicated.  The  Rev. 
R.  W.  Brokaw  is  the  present  energetic 
pastor.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  this 
church  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  situated 
in  a  growing  section  where  homes  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  About  twelve  years 
ago  the  McKnight  Brothers  begun  to 
build  up  "the  Hill."  They  laid  out 
streets  of  generous  width,  putting  in  a 
little  square  with  a  fountain  here  and 
there ;  and  first  and  last  they  have 
erected  over  five  hundred  houses,  many, 
of  them  very  valuable,  calling  in  a  large 
population  of  the  better  sort. 

Trinity,  the  largest  Methodist  church, 
was  organized  in  1844.  The  present 
building,  in  Romanesque  style,  was 
erected  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $73,000. 
The  membership  is  about  five  hundred. 

Springfield  is  the  episcopal  city  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  This  diocese  was  created 
in  1870,  with  Rt.  Rev.  P.  T.  O'Reilly, 
i).  I).,  as  bishop.  St.  Michael's  Church, 
on  State  Street,  was  made  a  cathedral, 
and  the  bishop's  residence  built  beside 
it.  The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  thousand. 
The  new  Sacred  Heart  Church,  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  will  be  the  most 
imposing,  if  not  the  finest,  church  in  the 
city.     Bishop  O'Reilly  did  much  for  the 


diocese  during  his  life  ;  and  his  successor, 
Dr.  Beaven,  is  an  able  man,  well  fitted  for 
his  large  responsibilities. 

Springfield  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of 
homes.  Strangers  are  impressed  by  the 
number  of  houses  owned  by  their  oc- 
cupants. These  homes  are  the  abodes 
of  the  comfortable,  well-to-do  people, 
the  backbone  of  American  life.  Great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  general 
appearance  of  many  of  the  best  resi- 
dential streets.  These  are  of  good 
width  and  bordered  by  boulevards  set 
with  elms.  The  city  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  class  of  builders  with  a  commend- 
able public  spirit.  A  large  number  of 
little  parks  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  many  of  them  are 
fountains  and  flowers.  These  have  gen- 
erally been  given  to  the  public  by  men 
who  have  opened  and  built  up  the  differ- 
ent sections.  Springfield  is  especially  a 
residential  city,  and  not  in  a  marked  de- 
gree a  manufacturing  place.  A  large 
number  of  mill  owners  and  the  better 
class  of  operatives  of  surrounding  towns 
reside  here.  Every  Springfielder  and 
the  residents  of  neighboring  towns  are 
especially  interested  in  the  city's  pleas- 
ure ground.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  O.  H. 
Greenleaf  gave  to  the  municipality  a  large 
tract  of  woodland  for  park  purposes,  on 
condition  that  $6,000  should  be  ex- 
pended the  next  year  in  improvements. 
The  tract  is  divided  by  a  ravine,  consists 
of  upland,  woodland  and  hills,  and  is 
well  watered  by  a  small  stream  running 
through  its  entire  length.  It  is  a  strik- 
ingly beautiful  spot.  The  Park  Commis- 
sioners have  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time  until,  with  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Barney's  magnificent  estate  and  other 
gifts  since  made,  Forest  Park  comprises 
a  tract  of  about  four  hundred  acres. 
There  are  now  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
carriage  drives.  The  street  railroad 
tracks  run  to  the  entrance,  so  that  the 
poorest  can  have  a  taste  of  woodland, 
lake,  meadow,  hill  and  stream.  Mr. 
Barney's  generous  gift  was  in  memory 
of  his  only  son,  and  that  part  of  Forest 
Park  is  to  be  known  as  the  George  M. 
Barney  Memorial  Park.  In  it  are  five 
lakelets  filled  with  Egyptian  lotus  and 
the    different    varieties    of    water    lilies 
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peculiar  to  this  climate.  From  the  high 
land  of  the  Barney  Park  is  an  extensive 
view  up  and  down  the  Connecticut,  with 
the  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mount  Tom  in 
the  background. 

Springfield  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  Massachusetts  to  employ  the  services 
of  a  salaried  superintendent  of  schools. 
Among  the  early  settlers  were  men  of 
education,  and  their  descendants  have 
ever  seen  the  importance  of  good  educa- 
tional advantages.  In  1873,  Admiral  P. 
Stone,  LL.  I).,  was  called  to  the  superin- 
tendency,  and  under  his  master  hand  the 
schools  took  rank  among  the  first  in  the 
state.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  administration  that  the  public  Man- 
ual Training  School  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  high  and  grammar 
schools.  Under  him,  steps  were  taken 
to  establish  a  city  normal  school.  Above 
the  primary  grade  there  are  seven  gram- 
mar schools,  besides  the  high  and  city  nor- 
mal and  training  school  for  teachers.  The 
important  lesson  was  early  learned,  that 
frequent  changes  do  not  improve  the 
teaching  force,  and  the  teachers'  tenure 
of  service  is  practically  during  efficiency. 
When  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  was  called  to 
the  superintendency  six  years  ago,  he  re- 
ceived the  largest  salary  of  any  like 
official  in  Massachusetts,  outside  Boston. 
There  is  never  a  disposition  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  economize  unduly 
on  the  schools.  The  question  of  politics 
hardly  enters  into  school  matters.  The 
personnel  of  the  School  Board  reveals  the 
care  the  people  exercise  in  this  branch  of 
the  public  service,  and  explains  the  good 
judgment  manifest  in  its  administration. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  Interna- 
tional Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School  was  established  in 
Springfield.  The  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is  to  train  secretaries  for  association 
work  and  directors  of  physical  training  in 
these  and  other  organizations.  The 
school  has  supplied  graduates  to  associa- 
tions in  Australia,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  besides  sending  men 
into  many  states  of  the  Union.  The 
school  has  recently  secured  a  site  a  little 
out  of  the  town,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water.  Here  build- 
ings are   soon  to  be  erected  which  will 


give  the  institution  a  beautiful  home. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  are  able  men  ; 
and  the  graduates  are  doing  good  work 
in  their  several  fields.  As  a  class,  they 
are  a  singularly  devoted  and  energetic 
body  of  young  men.  At  this  school,  A. 
A.  Stagg,  the  head  of  the  Physical  Cul- 
ture-Department  of  Chicago  University, 
received  his  special  course  in  physical 
training  after  his  graduation  from  Yale. 

Two  musical  organizations,  the  Orpheus 
Club  and  the  Hampden  County  Musical 
Association,  are  doing  much  for  the  cause 
of  music  in  Springfield  and  the  vicinity. 
The  former  is  an  organization  for  men,  of 
some  years'  standing.  It  gives  a  series  of 
concerts  each  season,  often  assisted  by  a 
chorus  of  women.  The  working  force  of 
the  Association  is  a  mixed  chorus  of 
about  two  hundred  voices.  One  of  the 
yearly  events  of  Springfield  life  is  the 
three  days'  festival  in  May.  At  this  time 
the  assistance  of  the  best  soloists  and 
orchestral  organizations  is  secured,  and 
music-lovers  from  a  distance  are  attracted 
to  the  city  to  enjoy  the  feast.  These  fes- 
tivals have  been  improving  in  quality,  as 
each  year  has  shown  the  results  of  Director 
Chadwick's  masterly  work  upon  the 
chorus.  After  the  festival  of  1893,  New 
York  papers,  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
week,  placed  the  Association  among  the 
best  organisations  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  Orpheus  Club  consists  of 
only  about  sixty  men.  Its  public  per- 
formances are  a  certain  number  of  even- 
ing concerts  during  the  season.  Though 
on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  the  Asso- 
ciation, all  its  work  is  of  as  high  order. 
The  organizations  cannot  be  called  rivals  ; 
their  work  is  different,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Club  are  moving  spirits  in 
the  Association.  While  Springfield  can- 
not perhaps  be  called  a  musical  centre, 
there  are  few  places  where  the  public  ear 
is  more  intelligent  and  critical,  and 
where  the  best  is  more  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

The  navigation  privileges  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  probably  contributed 
largely  to  give  Springfield  its  original 
start.  Before  the  days  of  railroads,  con- 
siderable boating  business  was  done  on 
the  river  as  far  north  as  Vermont.  At 
one  time    it  was   proposed    to    make    a 
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direct  water  route  from  Boston  to  New 
York  by  connecting  Boston  with  the  Con- 
necticut'River  at  this  point.  But  the  ad- 
vent of  railroads  changed  the  whole  sys- 
tem oi  travel  and  freight  traffic.  Spring- 
field was  transformed  from  a  prosperous 
river-trading  town  to  a  railroad  centre, 
and  its  growth  was  the  more  marked. 
When  the  steam  roads  came,  the  river 
trade  began  to  decrease  ;  and  for  years 
the  Connecticut  River  has  not  borne  a 
freight  boat  above  Hartford. 

Springfield  is  a  railroad  centre  of  no 
mean  importance.  Five  roads  terminate 
at  or  run  through  the  city.  Three  of 
these  have  double  tracks  ;  and  the  Boston 
and  Albany  is  planning  for  four  tracks  from 
Albany  to  Boston.  During  the  busy 
season,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
passenger  trains  arrive  at  and  leave  the 
Union  Station  during  the  twenty- four 
hours.  This  is  the  intersection  of  the 
main  lines  from  New  York  and  the  White 
Mountains,  Boston  and  the  West,  and 
New  York  and  Boston.  Until  four  years 
ago,  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  crossed 
the  city's  main  thoroughfare  at  grade. 
With  all  the  trains  passing  on  the  railroad 
and  thousands  of  teams  and  pedestrians 
crossing  the  tracks  every  day,  not  an  ac- 
cident of  any  importance  is  recorded. 
This  was  the  result  of  constant  and 
anxious  care.  But  a  grade  crossing  in 
such  a  place  could  not  be  longer  tolerated. 
The  magnificent  new  Union  Station  was 
built  at  an  elevation,  and  the  tracks 
carried  across  Main  Street  on  an  arch. 
The  station  and  its  approaches,  the  arch, 
walls,  and  embankments,  required  two 
years  in  building,  and  cost  not  far  from 
$500,000.  This  Union  Station  is  double, 
each  side  being  equipped  with  all  the 
needs  of  a  railroad  station,  but  the  two 
fine  granite  buildings  differing  materially 
in  architectural  design.  There  is  no 
finer  railroad  station  in  America,  outside 
the  great  cities. 

The  growth  of  the  Springfield  Street 
Railroad  Company  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  company  started  in  1869  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  ;  its  total  trackage 
was  a  little  over  two  miles,  and  its  rolling 
stock  consisted  of  four  cars,  drawn  by 
twenty-five  horses.  Ten  years  later  the 
stock    was  increased    to   $100,000,  with 


twenty- two  cars,  ninety-six  horses,  and 
about  seven  miles  of  track.  Three  years 
ago  the  entire  line  was  equipped  with  elec- 
tricity. Now,  in  the  busy  season,  the  daily 
mileage  of  transit  on  the  thirty-five  miles 
of  tracks  is  equal  to  the  distance  from 
Springfield  to  San  Francisco  and  half-way 
back.  During  the  fiscal  year  closing  Oct. 
1,  1892,  seven  and  one  half  million  fares 
were  taken.  The  improvement  in  transit 
is  tending  to  extend  the  city.  Running 
out  for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  in 
three  different  directions,  the  roads  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  do  business  in 
the  city  and  live  outside. 

For  a  city  of  its  size,  Springfield  has 
some  very  large  stores.  Haynes  &  Co.'s 
clothing  house  is  the  largest  in  the  state 
outside  of  Boston.  Meekins  &  Packard, 
Forbes  &  Wallace,  and  Smith  &  Murray 
are  large  dry-goods  dealers.  The  first 
firm  started  in  1875,  with  only  one  boy  to 
help  them.  At  present  their  building 
consists  of  seven  floors,  a  hundred  feet 
square,  and  their  employees  number  over 
two  hundred.  Forbes  &  Wallace's  store 
is  still  larger.  It  may  be  wondered  how 
three  such  establishments  can  prosper  in 
a  city  of  only  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
but  Springfield  is  the  centre  of  a  territory 
which  contains  several  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages. 

While  not  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
Springfield  has  some  important  establish- 
ments. The  three  most  widely  known  are 
probably  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistol 
Works,  R.  F.  Hawkins's  Iron  Works,  and 
the  Wason  Car  Manufactory.  The  first 
began  to  manufacture  revolvers  in  1857.. 
From  the  small  beginning  of  seventy-five 
men,  with  an  annual  output  of  only  a  few 
thousands,  the  works  have  grown  to  be  the 
largest  of  their  kind  on  the  globe,  em- 
ploying from  four  to  five  hundred  men, 
with  an  annual  output  of  over  eighty 
thousand  weapons.  The  "  rim  fire  "  me- 
tallic cartridge,  used  so  generally  through- 
out the  world,  was  patented  by  Smith  & 
Wesson,  Aug.  8,  1854.  Five  years  later 
they  patented  a  revolver  that  was  to  use 
that  kind  of  a  cartridge.  The  pistols  made 
by  this  firm  are  of  a  fine  order,  and  are 
used  by  the  Russian  and  other  govern- 
ments. Hawkins's  bridges  and  boilers  are 
widely  known.    Many  of  the  iron  road  and 
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railroad  bridges  throughout  the  country 
bear  the  Hawkins  mark.  The  Wason  Car 
Manufactory  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
New  England.  In  i860  it  filled  an  order 
for  the  Egyptian  government  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000  ;  and  orders  have  been  filled 
for  railroads  in  South  America.  In  1869, 
cars  to  the  value  of  $1,700,000  were  made 
for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  For  the 
Central  New  Jersey  Railroad,  cars  have 
been  made  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000. 
The  Morgan  Envelope  Company  is  an- 
other large  Springfield  establishment  that 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  a  pay- 
roll of  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Its  manufactures  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  had  the  original  con- 
tract for  making  the  postal  cards  for  the 
government,  making  fifty-one  millions  in 
three  months. 

Springfield  contains  many  other  business 
houses  that  have  large  pay-rolls  and  con- 
trol extensive  properties ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  them  in  an  aritcle  like 
this.  Bicyclers  are  familiar  with  the 
Warwick  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
skaters  with  the  Barney  and  Berry  Works. 
The  Chapman  Valve  Works,  the  Newell 
Button  Factory,  the  Cheney-Bigelow  W ire 
Works,  the  National  Needle  Company 
are  all  important  establishments.  Steer 
&  Turner  have  made  some  large  organs 
for  churches  in  Springfield  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
West. 

The  beautiful  river  offers  unsurpassed 
opportunities  for  those  who  enjoy  boat- 
ing. A  boat  club  owns  a  lodge  on  the 
river  bank,  and  controls  a  fine  camping 
ground  a  few  miles  down  the  river. 
Several  steam  launches  are  owned  by 
private  parties.  A  pleasure  steamer  is 
busy  during  the  entire  season  carrying 
pleasure-seekers  between  Springfield  and 
Holyoke  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
From  the  Holyoke  dam  there  is  an  unob- 
structed reach  for  sailing  to  the  dam  at 
the  Connecticut  line  ;  and  a  canal  makes 
it  possible  to  sail  around  this  to  the 
Sound.  For  a  few  years  the  intercolle- 
giate regatta  was  rowed  on  the  Connecticut 
River  at  this  point.  There  are  fine  car- 
riage drives  in  every  direction.  The 
highway  runs  beside  the  river  for  miles 


in  each  direction,  and  the  water  view, 
added  to  the  fields  and  woods,  makes  a 
charming  landscape. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  city,  climb 
the  Arsenal  tower  and  view  the  country. 
To  the  south  we  see  the  church  spire  of 
Longmeadow.  In  it  swings  the  ancient 
bell  that  "rung  the  Lexington  alarm, 
and  echoed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence " ;  that  rang  so  joyously  at  the 
peace  of  18 14,  that  it  was  cracked  and 
had  to  be  recast ;  that  "  has  celebrated 
all  decisive  victories  from  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  to  that  of  Lee  "  ;  that  tolled 
the  funeral  knell  of  Washington  and  of 
the  martyred  Lincoln.  A  little  nearer  is 
the  site  of  the  old  Indian  fort,  whence 
three  hundred  of  King  Philip's  warriors 
stole  forth  to  burn  Springfield.  Here  to 
the  east  is  the  "  Indian  leap,"  where 
King  Philip  spent  the  night  with  six 
hundred  warriors  after  the  town  had 
been  burned.  To  the  west  lies  the  old 
common  of  West  Springfield,  with  his- 
toric memories  clustering  around  it. 
This  has  been  the  camping  ground  of 
two  British  armies.  Gen.  Amherst  en- 
camped here  while  on  his  march  to 
Canada.  Here  Gen.  Burgoyne's  captive 
army  was  halted  for  a  rest  of  two  days 
as  it  was  being  marched  to  Boston. 
Several  English,  soldiers  deserted  and 
settled  here, — Worthy,  Miller,  Silcocks, 
Ewing,  and  others ;  and  their  descend- 
ants are  well-known  families  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Gen.  Riedesel,  the  Hessian  officer, 
stopped  with  Parson  Lathrop  in  the  old 
parsonage  on  the  green.  One  could 
not  speak  English,  the  other  could  not 
speak  German,  so  they  conversed  in 
Latin.  Here  afterwards  a  detachment 
of  Shays' s  rebels  encamped  and  drilled, 
waiting  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main 
body  from  the  east  for  an  attack  on  the 
Arsenal.  To  the  left  across  the  river,  on 
the  rich  meadow  lands  of  Agawam,  is 
the  "House  Meadow,"  where  John  Cable 
and  John  Woodcock  built  the  first  house 
of  the  new  colony ;  while  at  our  feet 
lies  the  Bay  Path,  running  along  through 
Benton  Park  and  the  Armory  grounds, 
the  location  marked  by  a  rude  stone. 
So  history  and  the  active  present  mingle 
in  the  beautiful  city  on  the  Connecticut. 


THE  WITCHES. 

By  Minnie  Irving. 

THERE  the  crazy  dwelling  stood, 
With  the  brawling  brook  before, 
And  the  rusty  horseshoes  nailed 
In  a  row  above  the  door. 
Here  the  sycamore  complained, 
And  the  poplar-tree  replied ; 
Yonder  is  the  ancient  bridge 
Where  the  witches  used  to  ride. 

Peering  in  the  windy  night, 

Ancient  Annie  heard  the  moan 
Gf  the  tempest  in  the  wood 

And  the  water  on  the  stone. 
"  Haste  and  put  the  candle  out, 

Gillie,  Gillie,  run  and  hide. 
Down  the  hill  and  o'er  the  bridge, 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  witches  ride." 

Cowering  in  the  antique  bed, 

Curtained  round  with  chintzes  gay, 
Hideous  sounds  the  couple  heard 

'Twixt  the  darkness  and  the  day. 
"Waken,  waken,  husband  mine, 

Hear  their  evil  songs,"  she  cried, 
"And  the  groans  of  tortured  souls 

That  the  wicked  witches  ride  ! " 

Later  in  the  dripping  dawn 

Tapped  the  ivy  on  the  pane. 
Ancient  Annie  rose  in  fright : 

"'Tis  the  maiden  witch  again  ! 
I  have  seen  her  many  a  night, 

With  her  tresses  floating  wide, 
Down  the  dim  and  shadowy  wood 

In  her  naked  beauty  ride. 

"  She  is  young  and  she  is  fair, 

Whiter  than  a  lily  she, 
And  her  lip  is  like  a  rose. 

Woe  is  mej  ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
When  he  thinks  me  fast  asleep, 

Gillie,  stealing  from  my  side, 
Seeks  the  reedy  pond  with  her 

In  a  phantom  boat  to  ride." 
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So  the  jealous  wife  repined 

As  she  set  the  herbs  to  stew, 
Potent  charms  against  a  spell,  — 

Fennel,  tansy,  thyme,  and  rue. 
"  He  is  false  to  me,"  she  wailed 

On  the  day  that  Gillie  died  ; 
"  He  hath  left  me  evermore, 

With  the  lily  witch  to  ride." 

Both  are  dust  beneath  a  stone 

In  the  churchyard  long  ago ; 
But  the  country  people  say, 

Ever  when  the  moon  is  low 
And  the  wind  is  in  the  wood, 

Still  their  spectral  figures  glide 
O'er  the  gray  and  broken  bridge 

Where  the  witches  used  to  ride. 
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By  Dorothy  Prescott. 


"  \  T[    7  ELL,  Lucy,  I  must  say  I  never 

\/\/  saw  anything  go  off  more  de- 
Y    V      lightfully!" 

"  It  would  hardly  fail  to,  with  such  in- 
teresting people,"  said  Mrs.  Henry  Wil- 
son. 

"  Why,  every  one  said  they  thought  it 
must  be  most  difficult  to  manage  ;  a  sort 
of  half-public  thing,  you  know,  to  enter- 
tain those  delegates  or  whatever  they  call 
them ;  they  said  it  was  well  you  had  it, 
for  no  one  else  could  possibly  have  made 
it  go  so  well." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  them  could, 
if  they  had  all  the  help  I  had — from  you, 
especially !  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
made  it  a  dinner,  instead  of  a  lunch ; 
but  Henry  is  so  very  busy,  just  now,  and  I 
dared  not  attempt  a  dinner  without  him." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  "  said  her  mother-in- 
law,  "a  doctor's  time  is  always  so  occu- 
pied; they  all  know  that.  And  dear 
Henry,  of  course,  is  more  occupied  than 
most." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  "  that  they  could  come  by 


daylight,  as  it  is  so  far  out  of  town  ; 
Medford  is  pretty,  even  in  winter." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  so  they  all  said.  Lady 
Bayswater  thi-nks  it  the  prettiest  suburb 
of  Boston  she  has  yet  seen ;  and  she 
admired  the  house,  too,  and  you,  and 
everything.  '  Mrs.  Wrilson,'  she  said  to 
me, '  your  charming  daughter-in-law  is  the 
prettiest  American  woman  I  have  seen 
yet.'  "  And  Mrs.  Wilson,  senior,  a  little 
elderly  woman,  to  whom  even  her  rich 
mourning  dress  could  not  impart  dignity, 
jerked  her  heavy  black  Astrachan  cape 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  tied  its  wide 
ribbons  in  a  fluttering,  one-sided  way. 

"  She  is  very  kind." 

"  And  they  all  said  so  many  things  — 
I  can't  remember  them." 

"  I  am  glad  if  they  were  pleased,"  said 
Mrs.  Henry  Wilson,  rousing  herself;  "  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
think  much  of  the  lunch,  or  how  it  went 
off." 

"Why,  dear  Henry  is  well,  isn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  as  well  as  usual,  but  a  good  deal 
troubled  about  —  " 
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"Oh,  the  poor  little  Talbot  boy!  how 
is  he?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Henry,  of  course, 
gives  no  opinion  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
very  serious  case.  Membranous  croup 
always  is  alarming,  you  know." 

"Yes,  indeed!  sad  —  very  sad;  and 
their  only  boy,  too,  now.  To  be  sure,  if 
any  one  can  save  him,  dear  Henry  can'; 
but  then,  what  with  losing  the  other,  and 
so  much  sickness  as  they  have  had,  and 
Mabel  expecting  again,  I  really  don't 
see  how  they  are  to  get  along,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  fussing  with  her  pocket  handker- 
chief. 

"It  is  very  hard,"  assented  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, with  a  sigh. 

"  I  do  pity  poor  Eugene.  What  can 
a  man  do?  I  saw  all  those  children 
paddling  in  the  wet  snow  only  last  week ; 
very  likely  that  brought  it  on.  If  I  had 
let  mine  do  so  when  they  were  little,  I 
should  have  expected  them  to  have 
croup,  and  diphtheria,  and  everything 
else.  I  would  not  mention  it  to  any  one 
but  you,  but  I  do  think  Mabel  has  always 
been  very  careless  of  her  children." 

"  Poor  Mabel ! "  said  Mrs.  Henry 
Wilson,  with  a  look  of  angelic  compas- 
sion. "  Remember  how  many  cares  and 
troubles  she  has  had,  and  all  her  own  ill 
health.  We  all  make  mistakes  some- 
times in  the  care  of  our  children,  with 
the  very  best  intentions.  I  let  Harry 
play  out  in  that  very  snow.  I  feared 
then  that  you  might  not  approve ;  but 
you  were  not  here,  and  he  was  so 
eager !  " 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  you  always  look 
after  Harry  so  well  !  Those  Talbot 
children  had  no  rubbers  on;  and  then, 
Harry  is  so  much  stronger  than  his 
father  was.  I  do  think  your  manage- 
ment most  successful.  I  only  wish  poor 
Kugene  had  a  wife  like  you."  And  as 
her  hearer  was  silent :  "  I  must  go. 
Hurling  Harry  is  still  at  gymnasium,  isn't 
he?  and  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  waiting 
for  dear  Henry,  now.  My  love  to  them 
both  ;  and  do  come  round  when  you  can, 
dear,  won't  you?  "  And  after  a  little  more 
fuss  in  looking  for  her  muff  and  letting 
down  her  veil,  and  a  prolonged  series  of 
embraces  of  her  daughter-in-law,  she 
departed. 


Young  Mrs.  Wilson,  left  alone,  sat 
down  in  front  of  a  glowing  fire  to  review 
her  day ;  but  earlier  memories  appealed 
so  much  more  powerfully,  that  in  an- 
other moment  she  was  reviewing  her 
whole  past  life,  —  an  indulgence  she 
rarely  allowed  herself. 

If  the  poet  in  the  country  churchyard 
was  struck  with  the  thought  of  greatness 
that  had  perished  unknown  for  lack  of 
opportunity,  how  doubly  he  might  have 
pointed  his  moral  with  renown  missed  by 
being  of  the  wrong  sex.  In  clear  per- 
ception of  her  ends,  and  resistless  pur- 
suit of  them,  Lucy  Morton  had  not  been 
inferior  in  her  sphere  to  Napoleon  in  his  ; 
and  if,  after  all,  she  was  not  so  clever  as 
she  thought  herself,  why,  neither  was  he. 
To  begin  with,  she  was  born  in  a  cul-de- 
sac  ending  at  a  cow  pasture.  But  what 
is  that  to  genius?  "This  lane,"  she 
thought,  "  shall  never  hem  me  in  "  ;  and 
from  earliest  childhood  she  struggled  to 
grow  out  of  it,  like  a  creeper  out  of  a 
hole,  catching  at  every  aid. 

She  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  lived 
with  her  grandfather,  a  well-to-do  retired 
grocer,  and  her  grandmother,  and  a 
maiden  aunt.  There  was  one  other 
house  in  the  lane,  and  in  it  lived  a  great- 
aunt,  widow  of  the  grocer's  brother  and 
partner,  and  a  maiden  first  cousin  once 
removed.  They  were  a  contented  family, 
and  liked  the  seclusion  of  their  place  of 
abode,  which  was  clean  and  quiet,  and 
where  the  old  gentleman  could  prune  his 
trees,  and  prick  out  his  lettuces  unob- 
served. He  read  the  daily  paper,  and 
took  a  nap  after  his  early  dinner.  The 
women  made  their  own  clothes,  and 
dusted  their  parlors,  and  washed  their 
dishes,  and  as  the  cul-de-sac  was  loathed 
of  servants,  they  often  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  all  their  own  work,  which  they 
found  a  pleasant  excitement,  and  in  their 
secret  souls  preferred.  They  belonged 
to  the  Unitarian  church,  which  marked 
them  as  slightly  superior  to  the  reigning 
grocer,  who  went  to  the  "  Orthodox  meet- 
ing," but  did  not  give  them  the  social 
intercourse  they  would  have  found  in 
churches  of  inferior  pretensions.  The 
elite  of  Medford,  in  those  early  days,  was 
chiefly  Unitarian,  and  it  respected  the 
Mortons,  who   gave   generously  of   their 
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time  and  money  whenever  they  were 
asked.  Its  men  spoke  highly  of  "  old 
Morton,"  and  were  civil  to  him  at  town 
and  parish  meetings ;  and  its  women 
would  bow  pleasantly  to  his  female  rela- 
tives after  service  and  speak  to  them  at 
sewing  circles ;  and  would  inquire  after 
the  rest  of  the  family  when  they  could 
remember  who  they  were.  More,  the 
Mortons  did  not  ask  or  wish.  They 
knew  enough  people  on  whom  to  make 
formal  calls,  gave  or  went  to  about  six 
tea  parties  a  year,  and  exchanged  visits 
with  cousins  who  lived  in  Braintree. 

Lucy  was  sent  to  the  public  school, 
and  taught  sewing  and  housework  at 
home.  She  proved  an  apt  pupil  at  both, 
and  showed  no  discontent  with  her  daily 
routine.  She  was  early  allowed  to  sit  up 
to  tea,  even  when  company  came ;  and 
had  she  asked  to  bring  home  any  little 
girl  in  her  school  to  play  with  her,  her 
grandmother  would  not  have  objected. 
But  she  did  not  ask,  nor  was  she  ever 
seen  with  her  schoolmates  in  the  shady, 
rural  Medford  roads. 

Perhaps  she  might  have  pined  for 
companions  of  her  own  age,  but  that  for- 
tune had  provided  her  with  some  near  by. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  lane  where  she 
lived,  but  fronting  on  a  wider  thorough- 
fare, was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  a 
widow  of  good  means  and  family,  who 
filled  less  than  her  proper  space  among 
her  own  connections,  for  she  went  out 
but  little,  being  engrossed  with  the  care 
and  education  of  her  two  delicate  little 
boys  to  a  degree  which  rendered  her  fa- 
tiguing as  a  companion, — the  poorness  of 
their  physical  constitutions,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  moral  natures,  being  her 
one  unending  theme.  They  were  not 
strong  enough  for  the  most  private  of 
schools,  and  were  too  good  to  be  exposed 
to  its  temptations,  and  always  had  a  gov- 
erness at  home. 

"  Henny  "  and  "Cocky"  Wilson  — 
their  names  were  Henry  and  Cockburn, 
and  their  light  red  hair,  combed  into 
scanty  crests  on  top  of  their  heads, 
had  suggested  these  soubriquets  —  were 
the  amusement  of  their  mother's  contem- 
poraries, and  the  scorn  of  their  own.  A 
hundred  tales  were  told  of  them  —  as  how 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  first  came  home  from 


abroad,  where  she  had  lived  long  after 
her  husband's  death  there,  she  brought 
her  boys  to  Sunday  school,  with  the  audi 
ble  request  to  the  superintendent  that  as 
they  wrere  such  good  little  children,  they 
might,  if  possible,  be  placed  among  those 
of  similar,  if  not  equal,  qualities  ;  there- 
by provoking  the  whole  school  for  the 
next  month  to  a  riotous  behavior  which 
poor  Mr.  Milliken  found  it  difficult  to 
subdue. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  friends  made  some  effort 
to  induce  their  boys  to  be  friendly  with 
hers,  with  the  result  that  one  July  even- 
ing, Eugene  Talbot,  a  bright-eyed,  curly- 
haired  little  daredevil,  who  led  the  revels, 
patronizingly  invited  them  to  join  a  swim- 
ming party  after  dark  in  the  Reservoir 
which  supplied  Medford  with  water,  — 
one  of  those  illegal,  delicious  sprees 
which  to  look  back  on  stirs  the  blood  of 
age.  Henny  and  Cocky  gave  no  answer 
till  they  had  gone,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
consult  their  mother,  who  replied  :  "My 
dears,  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  un- 
comfortable amusement.  Should  you  not 
enjoy  much  more  taking  a  bath  in  our 
own  bath-room,  with  plenty  of  soap  and 
hot  water?"  It  required  a  great  effort 
of  self-control  on  Eugene's  part  not  to 
knock  the  heads  of  the  two  together  when 
they  reported  their  mother's  opinion  to 
him  verbatim ;  but  he  had  the  feeling 
that  it  would  be  as  mean  to  hit  one  of 
the  Wilsons  as  to  hit  a  girl,  and  he  only 
sent  them  to  Coventry,  where  they  grew 
up,  apparently  careless.  They  were  con- 
tent at  home,  and  they  could  now  and 
then  play  with  Lucy  Morton,  who  had 
contrived  to  make  their  acquaintance 
through  the  garden  fence,  and  who, 
though  three  years  younger  than  Cocky, 
the  youngest,  was  quite  as  advanced  in 
every  way. 

When  Mrs.  Richard  Reed,  the  social 
leader  of  the  town,  tired  of  taking  her 
children  into  Boston  to  Papanti's  dancing 
class,  prevailed  upon  the  great  man  to 
come  out  and  open  one  in  Medford,  she 
could  not  be  over-particular  in  her  selec- 
tion of  applicants,  the  requisite  number 
being  hard  to  make  up ;  but  when  she 
opened  a  note  signed,  "  Sarah  C.  Morton," 
asking  admission  for  the  writer's  grand- 
daughter,   she    paused    doubtfully.     "  It 
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is  a  queerly  written  note,  but  it  looks 
like  a  lady's  somehow,"  she  said,  con- 
suiting  her  privy  council. 

"  Oh,  that  is  old  Mrs.  Morton,  who 
comes  to  our  church,  don't  you  know? 
They  are  very  respectable,  quiet  people. 
1  don't  believe  there's  any  harm  in  the 
little  girl,"  said  adviser  number  one. 

"  She  is  a  pretty,  well-behaved  child. 
1  have  noticed  her  at  Sunday  school," 
added  councillor  number  two. 

"  She  is  a  sweet  little  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  was  present,  though  not  es- 
teemed of  any  use  in  the  matter.  "  My 
dear  boys  sometimes  play  with  her,  and 
are  so  fond  of  her,  and  they  would  not 
like  any  little  girl  who  was  not  nice." 

"  Oh,  well,  she  can  come  !"  said  Mrs. 
Reed,  dashing  off  a  hasty,  consenting 
line,  and  thinking,  "  She  will  do  to  dance 
with  Henny  and  Cocky ;  none  of  the 
other  girls  will  care  to,  I  imagine  :  and 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  the  old  lady's  feel- 
ings. What  can  have  made  her  think  of 
asking?  " 

It  will  easily  be  guessed  that  Miss  Lucy 
had  been  the  instigator  of  this  daring 
move.  She  had  begun  by  asking  her 
grandfather,  who  never  refused  her  any- 
thing, and  backed  by  his  sanction  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  grand- 
mother, who  wrote  an  occasional  letter, 
but  who  hardly  knew  what  a  note  was,  to 
sit  down  and  write  one  to  Mrs.  Reed. 
So  to  the  dancing  school  she  went, 
alone  ;  for  neither  grandmother,  aunts,  nor 
cousin  ever  dreamed  of  accompanying 
her.  But  she  felt  no  fears.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  girl,  and  took  to  dancing  as  a 
duck  to  water ;  but  she  did  not  presume 
on  the  popularity  these  qualities  might 
have  won  her  with  the  older  boys,  but 
patiently  devoted  herself  to  Henny  and 
Cocky  and  the  younger  fry,  whom  Mr. 
Papanti  was  only  too  glad  to  consign  to 
her  skilful  pilotage.  Their  mothers  ap- 
proved of  her,  especially  after  she  had 
asked  Mrs.  Reed,  with  many  blushes,  "if 
she  might  not  sit  near  her,  when  she  was 
not  dancing?"  "  I  have  to  come  alone," 
she  added  shyly,  "  for  my  dear  grand- 
mamma is  so  old,  you  know,  and  my  aunt 
is  far  from  strong."  Both  of  these 
women  could  have  done  a  good  day's 
washing,  and  slept  soundly  for  nine  hours 


after  it ;  but  of  this  Mrs.  Reed  knew 
nothing,  and  pronounced  Lucy  a  charm- 
ing child,  with  such  sweet  manners,  took 
her  home  when  it  rained,  and  asked  her 
to  her  next  juvenile  party. 

It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to  Lucy 
Morton  at  one-and-twenty,  where  her 
quick  backward  glance  next  lighted,  the 
popular  favorite  of  the  best  "  set "  of 
girls  in  Medford,  and  extending  her  easy 
flight  beyond  under  the  willing  chaperon- 
age  of  their  mammas.  She  pleased  all 
she  met  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  though 
to  more  dangerous  distinctions  she  made 
no  pretensions.  She  had  early  learned 
the  great  secret  of  popularity,  so  rarely 
understood  at  any  age,  that  people  do  not 
want  to  admire  you,  —  they  want  you  to 
admire  them.  No  one  called  Lucy  Mor- 
ton a  beauty ;  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
many  beauties  were  numbered  among  her 
intimate  friends,  how  many  compliments 
they  received,  what  hosts  of  admirers 
they  had,  and  how  brilliant,  clever,  and 
full  of  promise  were  these  admirers. 
Indeed,  after  a  dance  or  a  talk  with  Miss 
Morton,  the  young  men  could  not  help 
thinking  so  themselves. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  was  early  consigned 
by  public  opinion  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Wilsons.  Henny  and  Cocky  had  mirac- 
ulously survived  their  mother's  coddling 
and  clucking,  and  had  kept  alive  through 
college  and  professional  training,  though 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  a  hard  struggle. 
Henny  had,  at  the  period  on  which  his 
wife  was  now  dwelling,  returned  from  his 
medical  studies  at  Vienna,  while  Cocky 
still  lingered  in  Paris,  studying  architec- 
ture. 

There  was  very  little  opening  for  Dr. 
Henry  Wilson  in  his  native  town ;  but 
his  mother  would  have  been  wretched 
had  he  gone  anywhere  else.  He  set  up 
an  office  in  her  house,  and  his  friends 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  he  had  money 
enough  to  live  on,  for  really  none  of  them 
could  be  expected  to  call  him  in.  He 
practised  among  the  poor,  who  seemed 
to  like  him ;  but  of  course  they  could  not 
afford  to  be  particular. 

He  would  be  a  very  good  match  for 
Lucy  Morton,  if  not  for  any  girl  of  his  own 
circle.  They  lived  close  by  each  other 
and  had  always  been   intimate ;  and  she 
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was  such  a  sweet,  amiable  girl,  just  the 
one  to  put  up  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  tiresome 
ways  !  If  her  relations  were  scarcely  up 
to  the  Wilson  claims,  at  least  they  were 
quiet  and  harmless,  and  would  probably 
leave  her  a  little  money. 

With  such  reasoning  did  all  the  neighbor- 
ing matrons  allay  their  anxieties  as  to  their 
favorite's  future.  Their  daughters  dis- 
sented. The  latter  had  gradually  come  to 
perceive  that  Lucy  had  no  intentions  of  the 
kind.  Not  one  of  them  but  thought  her 
justified  in  looking  higher,  and  not  one 
envious  or  grudging  comment  was  spoken 
or  even  thought  when  they  began  to 
regard  her  as  destined  for  Eugene  Tal- 
bot, —  not  even  by  those,  and  they  were 
many,  who  themselves  cherished  a  bud- 
ding preference  for  Eugene,  a  flirt  in  a 
harmless,  careless  way.  Every  one  al- 
lowed that  his  attentions  this  time  were 
serious.  How  naturally,  how  irresistibly, 
the  pleasing  conviction  stole  upon  Lucy's 
own  heart ! 

Mrs.  Wilson,  a  wife  of  many  years, 
here  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  her  heart 
beating  hard,  and  her  cheeks  flushing 
scarlet  with  shame.  So  would  they 
tiush  on  her  deathbed,  if  the  remem- 
brance of  that  time  came  to  disturb  her 
then,  —  the  only  time  when  her  pru- 
dence had  for  once  failed,  the  only  time 
when  she  had  trusted  any  one  but  her- 
self, when  she  had  really,  truly,  been  so 
sure  that  Eugene  Talbot  loved  her,  that 
she  had  let  others  see  she  thought  so. 
She  had  disclaimed,  indeed,  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  devotion,  but  she  had  dis- 
claimed it  with  a  blushing  cheek  and 
conscious  smile,  like  a  little  —  little  — 
oh,  what  a  little  fool ! 

There  was  no  open  wound  to  her 
pride  to  resent.  He  had  never  spoken 
out  plainly,  and  no  mere  attentions  from 
an  emperor  would  have  won  a  premature 
response  from  Miss  Morton ;  nor  was  it 
possible  for  her  to  betray  her  preference  to 
any  one  else.  How  she  found  out,  as  early 
and  as  surely  as  she  did,  that  his  hour  for 
speaking  was  never  to  come,  was  marvel- 
lous even  to  herself;  but  she  was  clair- 
voyant, so  to  speak,  so  fully  did  she  ex- 
tract from  those  who  surrounded  her  all 
they  knew,  and  much  they  did  not  know. 
Before   Eugene's    engagement  to  Mabel 


Andrews  was  a  fixed  fact,  before  Mabel 
herself  knew  it  was  to  come,  she  did, 
and  took  her  measures  accordingly. 

One  terrible  long  afternoon  she  spent 
in  her  own  room  behind  closed  shutters, 
seeing  even  then,  in  the  darkness, 
Eugene,  proud  and  handsome,  breathing 
words  of  love  in  the  Andrews'  beautiful 
blossoming  garden  among  all  the  flowers 
of  May,  while  a  glow  of  rapturous  surprise 
lighted  up  Mabel's  sweet,  impassive  face. 
It  might  have  been  some  consolation  to 
another  girl  to  know  her  own  superiority, 
and  to  feel  sure  that  Eugene  was  marry- 
ing the  amiable,  refined,  utterly  common- 
place Miss  Andrews  with  a  view  to  the 
push  her  highly  placed  relatives  could, 
and  doubtless  would,  give  him  in  his 
business ;  but  the  knowledge  only  added 
a  sting  to  Lucy's  sufferings.  She  bore 
them  silently,  tasting  their  full  bitterness, 
and  then  left  the  room,  the  very  little  bit 
of  girlishness  in  her  composition  gone 
forever,  but  still  ready  to  draw  from  life 
the  gratifications  proper  to  maturer  years. 
She  could  imagine  that  revenge  might 
not  lose  its  taste  with  time,  and  she  had 
already  some  faint  conception  of  the 
form  hers  might  take. 

She  walked  down  the  lane  and  far 
enough  along  the  street  to  turn  about  and 
be  overtaken  by  Dr.  Wilson  on  his  way 
home.  Of  course  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  her,  and  then  walked  a  little  way  up 
the  lane  with  her ;  and  when  Miss  Mor- 
ton once  had  Dr.  Wilson  all  to  herself  in 
a  cul-de-sac,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
help  proposing  to  her  if  she  were  inclined 
to  have  him.  Indeed,  he  was  much 
readier  at  the  business  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. In  an  hour  both  families  knew 
all  about  it;  and  the  next  day  the  en- 
gagement was  "  out,"  to  the  excitement 
of  their 'whole  world.  It  was  such  a 
romantic  affair  —  childish  attachment  — 
Henry  Wilson  so  deeply  in  love,  and  so 
hopeless  of  success,  his  feelings  acci- 
dentally betrayed  at  last !  On  these  de- 
tails dilated  all  Lucy's  young  friends. 
They  did  not  think  they  could  ever  have 
loved  him  themselves,  but  they  admired 
her  for  doing  so.  When,  some  time 
after,  the  grander  but  less  interesting 
match  between  the  Talbot  and  Andrews 
clans  was    announced,  it  chiefly  roused 
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excitement  as  having  doubtless  been  the 
result  of  pique  on  Eugene's  part,  —  an 
idea  to  which  his  subdued  appearance 
gave  some  color  ;  and  he  was  pitied  ac- 
cordingly. 

His  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  over- 
shadowed by  the  glories  of  Lucy's.  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  her  grand- 
parents doing  the  thing  with  such  mag- 
nificence ;  but  they  were  so  surprised  and 
pleased,  for  to  them  the  Wilson  connec- 
tion was  a  lofty  one ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  so  flatteringly  eager  and  delighted, 
that  Lucy  found  them  pliant  to  her  will. 
Her  grandfather  unhesitatingly  put  at  her 
disposal  a  larger  sum  than  his  yearly  ex- 
penditure had  ever  amounted  to ;  and 
her  exquisite  taste  in  using  it  made  her 
wedding  a  spectacle  to  be  remembered, 
and  conferring  distinction  on  every  one 
who  assisted  in  the  humblest  capacity, 
while  still  each  one  of  these  had  the 
flattering  conviction  that  without  his  or 
her  presence  the  whole  thing  would  have 
been  a  failure.  The  bride  of  ten  years 
back  could  not  but  recall  with  approval 
her  own  demeanor  on  the  occasion,  when, 
"  as  one  in  a  dream,  pale  and  stately  she 
went,"  the  very  personification  of  feeling 
too  deep  to  be  stirred  by  the  unregarded 
trifles  of  her  wedding  pomp. 

The  tale  of  the  ensuing  years  she  ran 
briefly  over,  for  it  was  one  of  uncheck- 
ered  prosperity.  Dr.  Wilson's  reputation 
had  steadily  grown.  Hardly  a  year  after 
his  marriage  he  had  successfully  per- 
formed the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
upon  a  patient  almost  in  articulo  mortis ; 
and  although  it  was  only  on  the  ninth 
child  of  an  Irish  laborer,  it  got  into  all 
the  newspapers,  and  ran  the  rounds  of  all 
circles.  It  was  wonderful  how  such  cases 
came  in  his  way  after  that,  till  no  one  in 
town  dreamed  of  calling  in  any  one  else 
for  a  sore  throat  •  the  other  physicians  be- 
ing, as  Mrs.  I  lenry  Wilson  was  wont  to  say, 
"very  good  general  practitioners,  but  —  " 
At  thirty-five  he  had  an  established  fame 
as  a  specialist,  with  an  immense  consult- 
ing practice  extending  all  over  and  about 
Boston,  his  personal  disadvantages  for- 
gotten in  the  prestige  of  his  marvellous 
skill,  indeed  rather  enhancing  it. 

He  took  his  successes  very  indiffer- 
ently ;  but  his  wife  showed  a  loving  pride 


in  them,  too  simple  and  too  well  con- 
trolled to  excite  envy,  gently  checking 
his  mother's  more  outspoken  exultation, 
and  backing  him  up  in  his  refusal  of  all 
solicitations  to  move  into  Boston,  well 
knowing  his  constitution  could  never 
stand  a  town  life.  Money  was  now  less 
of  an  object  to  him  than  ever.  Lucy's 
grandfather  had  died  in  peace  and  honor, 
leaving  a  much  larger  estate  than  any 
one  had  dreamed  possible.  The  lane 
had  been  extended  into  a  road,  and  the 
cow  pasture  had  been  cut  up  into  build- 
ing lots.  All  the  Morton  property  had 
risen  in  value,  and  all  was  one  day  to  be 
Lucy's ;  and  on  the  very  prettiest  spot  in 
it  she  now  lived,  in  a  charming  house 
designed  (with  her  assistance)  by  her 
brother-in-law,  that  rising  young  archi- 
tect, Cockburn  Wilson,  so  strikingly  origi- 
nal, and  so  delightfully  convenient,  that 
photographs  and  plans  of  it  were  circu- 
lated in  every  direction,  bringing  the 
architect  more  orders  than  he  wanted  or 
needed  ;  for  though  with  not  much  more 
to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  looks  than  his 
brother,  he  had  made  another  amazing 
stroke  of  Wilson  luck  in  marrying  that 
great  heiress,  Miss  Jenny  Diman.  She 
was  a  heavy,  shy  young  person,  who 
had  been  educated  in  foreign  convents, 
and  had  missed  her  proper  duty  of  marry- 
ing a  foreign  nobleman  by  being  called 
suddently  home  to  settle  her  estate.  She 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  clever,  amusing 
Mrs.  Wilson,  had  visited  her,  and  found 
the  little  partie  quarree  at  her  pretty 
house  delightful,  she  hardly  knew  why; 
but  it  was  evident  that  her  hostess's 
married  life  was  most  successful,  and 
Lucy  told  her  that  dear  Cockburn  had 
in  him  the  making  of  as  devoted  a  hus- 
band as  dear  Henry. 

Dear  Cockburn  for  some  time  showed 
no  eagerness  to  exercise  his  latent  powers  • 
but  his  delicacy  in  addressing  so  great 
an  heiress  once  overcome,  swelled  into 
heroic  proportions,  and  made  the  love 
affairs  of  two  extremely  plain  and  quiet 
people  into  a  wildly  romantic  drama. 
They  seemed  surprised,  but  well  content, 
when  they  found  themselves  settled  in 
their  pretty  home,  still  prettier  than  Dr. 
Wilson's,  because  it  showed  yet  newer 
ideas ;  and  Mrs.  Cockburn  Wilson,  who 
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had  never  known  society,  developed  a 
taste  for  it,  which  her  sister-in-law  well 
knew  how  to  direct. 

Lucy's  active  mind  had  just  run  down 
the  stream  of  time  to  the  present,  and 
was  boldly  projecting  itself  forward  into 
the  future,  and  the  throbbing  pulses  her 
one  painful  memory  had  raised  were  sub- 
siding in  the  soothing  task  of  planning 
the  decorations  for  a  dinner  party  for 
which  Jenny's  invitations  were  already 
out.  She  had  just  decided  that  it  would 
make  a  good  winter  effect  to  fill  all 
jenny's  lovely  Benares  brass  bowls  with 
red  carnations,  when  her  husband  entered 
the  room. 

The  crest  of  sandy  locks,  which  had 
won  Dr.  Wilson  his  boyish  title,  had 
thinned  and  faded  now.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  of  what  color  it  had  been ;  and  his 
face  was  of  no  color  at  all.  He  had  no 
salient  points,  and  won  attention  chiefly 
by  always  looking  very  tired.  This  even- 
ing he  looked  doubly  so. 

"  Dear  Henry,  I  am  so  glad  ! "  cried 
his  wife,  springing  up  to  give  him  an 
affectionate  embrace.  "  You  will  have 
something  to  eat?  "  and,  as  he  nodded 
silently,  she  rang  the  bell  twice,  the  only 
signal  needed  at  any  hour  to  produce  an 
appetizing  little  meal  at  once  ;  and  she 
herself  waited  on  him  while  he  ate. 

"How  is  the  little  boy?"  she  asked 
timidly. 

"Very  low." 

"  Are  you  going  back?  " 

"  Directly.  I  am  going  to  operate  as 
soon  as  Stevens  gets  there.  I  have  tele- 
phoned for  him." 

"  Is  there  any  hope?  " 

"Can't  say." 

"  Can  I  do  anything?  " 

"  You  might  come  and  take  the  other 
children  home  with  you  —  all  but  the 
baby." 

"  I  can  just  as  well  have  her  too." 

"  I  would  rather  have  her  there  ;  her 
mother  needs  her." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  don't  want  Mabel 
in  the  room  while  the  operation  is  going 
on." 

"  I  don't  want  her  there  at  all.  She's 
jf  no  use." 

"  Poor  thing  !  " 

"  She  can't  help  it." 


"Could  I  do  anything  there?  If  I  can, 
Jenny  will  take  the  children,  I  know." 

•"No,  there's  no  need  of  that."  The 
doctor  threw  out  his  sentences  between 
mouthfuls  of  food  automatically  taken 
from  a  plate  replenished  by  his  wife. 

"What  nurse  have  they?" 

"They've  had  Nelly  Fuller  —  she  is  a 
very  fair  one ;  but  of  course  they  need 
two  now,  and  one  of  them  first  rate,  so  1 
got  Julia  Mitchell  for  them." 

"Julia  !  but  how  ever  could  you  make 
Mrs.  Sypher  give  her  up?" 

"  I  had  no  trouble." 

"  And  how  can  the  Talbots  ever  man- 
age to  pay  her?  " 

"  That  will  be  all  right.  I  told  them 
she  would  not  expect  her  full  price  for 
such  a  short  engagement,  in  a  gap  be- 
tween two  others.  I  settled  it  with  her 
myself  beforehand,  of  course." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did,"  said  Lucy, 
with  another  loving  caress,  which  he 
hardly  seemed  to  notice.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  told  her  she  had  better 
hurry  and  change  her  dress.  In  five 
minutes  they  walked  together  down  the 
street  under  the  beautiful  arch  of  leafless 
elms,  where  the  snowy  air  brought  glow- 
ing roses  into  Lucy's  cheeks,  and  an  elas- 
tic spring  into  her  tread.  Her  husband 
shrank  up  closer  inside  his  fur-lined  coat, 
and  slipped  a  case  he  had  taken  from  his 
study  from  one  cold  hand  to  another. 

"I  hope  the  children  will  be  ready," 
from  her;  "Julia  will  see  to  that,"  from 
him, — were  all  the  words  that  passed 
between  them  on  their  way. 

The  Talbot  house  was  but  a  few  streets 
off.  Lucy  did  not  often  enter  it ;  but  the 
picture  of  battered,  faded  prettiness  it 
presented,  taken  in  at  a  few  glances,  and 
heightened  each  time  it  was  seen,  was 
deeply  stamped  on  her  mind.  There 
was  no  spare  money  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances here.  Mabel's  father  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  his  investments  and  extrava- 
gant in  his  expenditures,  and  died  a  poor 
man,  while  her  relations  had  grown  tired 
of  helping  Eugene,  whose  business  talents 
had  not  fulfilled  their  early  promise.  He 
always  seemed,  somehow,  to  miss  in  his 
calculations. 

What  little  order  there  now  was  in  the 
place  was  due  to  the    energetic    rule    of 
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Julia  Mitchell,  already  felt  from  garret  to 
cellar.  By  her  care  the  three  little  girls 
were  dressed  and  ready,  and  were  hang- 
ing, eager  and  excited,  round  their 
mother,  who  sat,  her  baby  on  her  lap, 
with  tear-washed  cheeks  and  absent  gaze, 
all  pretence  to  the  art  of  dress  abandoned. 
She  hardly  looked  up  as  her  beautiful, 
richly  clad  visitor  entered  ;  but  when  she 
felt  the  tender  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
Lucy  silently  extended,  she  gave  way  to  a 
fresh  burst  of  grief. 

"Stevens  here?"  asked  Dr.  Wilson, 
aside,  of  Miss  Mitchell. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he's  up  stairs ;  and  Miss 
Fuller,  and  Mr.  Talbot  —  he's  some  use, 
and  the  boy  wants  him.  I  don't  believe 
you'll  ever  get  him  to  take  the  ether  un- 
less his  papa's  round ;  and  I  thought,  if 
Miss  Fuller  would  stay  outside  and  look 
after  her?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  if  Mrs.  Wilson  will  take  the 
others  off,  why,  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  wife,  who  was 
quick  to  respond,  though  with  her  whole 
soul  she  longed  to  stay.  She  wanted  to 
see  Eugene  ;  to  know  how  he  was  taking 
it ;  to  hear  him  say  something  to  her,  no 
matter  what ;  to  give  him  the  comfort 
and  support  his  wife  was  evidently  past 
giving ;  and  then,  she  wanted  to  see 
her  husband  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
moment  he  had  saved  the  child's  life. 
She  did  not  let  the  thought  that  he  might 
fail  enter  her  mind,  —  not  in  this  case, 
the  crowning  case  of  his  life  !  For  this 
alone  he  had  toiled,  and  she  had  striven. 
She  gave  his  hand  one  hard  squeeze,  as 
if  to  make  him  catch  some  of  the  pas- 
sionate longing  of  her  heart,  and  then 
drew  back  with  the  fear  that  it  might 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  his  nerve. 
He  looked  as  immobile  as  ever ;  and 
she  turned  to  take  the  children's  little 
hands  in  hers. 

"  Oh,  Lucy  !  "  faltered  out  her  success- 
ful rival,  "how  good  of  you  !  I  can't  tell 
you  —  it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be 
true  that  my  beautiful  Kugene  —  "  Here 
another  burst  of  sobs  shook  her  all  over. 
Lucy's  own  tears,  as  she  kissed  the  poor 
mother,  were  bright  in  her  eyes,  but  they 
did  hot  fall.  She  led  the  two  older  girls 
silently  away,  and  young  Dr.  Walker,  who 


had  been  standing  in  the  background, 
followed  with  the  third  in  his  arms,  his 
cool  business  air,  just  tempered  by  a 
proper  consideration  for  the  parents' 
feelings,  covering  his  inward  excitement 
at  this  first  chance  of  assisting  the  great 
physician  at  an  operation.  As  he  helped 
the  pretty  Mrs.  Wilson,  adored  of  all  her 
husband's  pupils,  into  her  handsome  car- 
riage, which  had  come  for  her,  and  set- 
tled his  little  charge  on  her  lap,  he  was 
astonished,  and  even  awestruck,  to  see 
that  she  was  crying.  "  I  never  thought," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  so  much  feeling  !  but  to  be  sure  she 
has  a  boy  just  this  little  fellow's  age  !  " 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  Talbot  children, 
weary  of  the  delights  of  that  earthly  par- 
adise, Harry  Wilson's  nursery,  had  been 
put  to  bed,  and  Lucy  was  waiting  for  her 
husband.  She  looked  anxiously  at  his 
face  when  he  came,  but  it  told  her  noth- 


ing. 


last. 


How  —  is   he?"   she  faltered  out  at 


"Can't  tell  as  yet." 

"  Was  the  operation  successful?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  all  right  enough." 

"  And  how  soon  shall  you  know  if  he  is 
likely  to  rally?" 

"  Impossible  to  say." 

"  Any  bad  signs?" 

"No,  nothing  apparent  as  yet." 

"You  must  be  very  tired,"  she  said, 
with  a  tender,  unnoticed  touch  of  her 
hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  Not  very." 

"  Have  you  been  there  all  this  time?  " 

"  No,  I  have  made  one  or  two  other 
calls.     I  was  there  again  just  now." 

"  Do  have  some  tea,"  said  Lucy, 
striking  a  match  and  lighting  the  alcohol 
lamp  under  her  little  brass  kettle,  to  pre- 
pare the  cup  of  weak,  sugarless,  cream- 
less  tea,  the  only  luxury  of  taste  which 
the  doctor,  otherwise  rigidly  keeping  to 
a  special  unvaried  regimen,  allowed  him- 
self; and  while  he  sipped  it  languidly, 
she  watched  him  intently.  If  only  he 
would  say  anything  without  being  asked  ! 
But  she  could  not  wait. 

"How  is  Mabel?" 

"  Very  much  overcome." 

"  She  has  no  self-control." 
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"She  is  fairly  worn  out." 

"  I  am  glad  Julia  is  there." 

"  Yes,  I  should  not  feel  easy  unless 
she  were.  But  Talbot  himself  behaved 
very  well.  He  is  more  of  a  hand  with 
the  boy  than  the  mother  is.  He  seems 
bound  up  in  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Lucy,  sympa- 
thetically. Her  husband  did  not  re- 
spond. "  You  had  better  go  to  bed, 
dear,  and  get  some  sleep,"  she  went  on. 
"You  must  need  it." 

"  I  told  Julia  I  would  be  there  before 
six,"  said  Dr.  Wilson,  rising.  "  She  must 
get  some  rest  then.  So  if  you'll  wake 
me  at  five — " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lucy,  who  was  as 
certain  and  much  more  agreeable  than 
an  alarm  clock ;  "  and  now  go  to  sleep, 
and  forget  it  all.  You  have  had  a  hard 
day,  you  poor  fellow  !  " 

The  doctor  threw  his  arm  round  his 
wife,  as  she  nestled  closer  to  him,  and 
they  turned  with  a  common  impulse  to 
the  next  room,  where  their  own  only 
child  lay  sleeping.  Father  and  mother 
stood  long  without  a  word,  looking  at 
the  bright-haired  boy,  whose  healthy 
breathing  came  and  went  without  a 
sound  or  a  quiver ;  but  when  the  mother 
turned  to  go,  the  father  lingered  still. 
She  did  not  wait  for  him,  for  her  exqui- 
site tact  could  allow  for  shyness  in  a  hus- 
band as  well  as  in  any  one  else,  and  she 
had  no  manner  of  jealousy  of  it.  If  he 
wanted  to  say  his  prayers,  or  shed  a  few 
tears,  or  go  through  any  other  such  senti- 
mental performance  which  he  would  feel 
ashamed  to  have  her  witness,  why,  by  all 
means  let  him  have  the  chance ;  and  she 
kept  on  diligently  brushing  her  rich,  dark 
hair,  that  he  might  not  find  her  waiting. 

There  was  no  dramatic  scene  when 
little  Eugene  Talbot  was  declared  out  of 
danger ;  it  came  gradually  as  blessings 
are  apt  to  do ;  but  after  Dr.  Wilson  had 
informed  his  wife  day  after  day  for  a  week 
that  the  child  was  "no  worse,"  he  began 
to  report  him  as  "a  little  better,"  and 
finally  somewhat  grudgingly  |o  allow  that 
with  care  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  recover.  By  early  springtime 
the  little  fellow  was  playing  about  in  the 
sun  and  air ;  his  sisters  had  been  sent 
home  all  well  and  blooming,  with  many 


a  gift  from  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  their  ward- 
robes bearing  everywhere  tracts  of  hi  r 
dainty  handiwork  ;  the  mother  had  over- 
flowed in  tearful  thanks,  and  the  father 
had  struggled  to  speak  his  in  vain. 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  small  I  could 
decently  make  Talbot's  fee,"  said  Dr. 
Wilson,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk,  in  ^a  half- 
soliloquizing  tone,  but  still  designed  to 
catch  his  wife's  ear,  and  win  her  judicious 
advice. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  re- 
peated the  words,  that  she  said  without 
raising  her  head  from  her  work,  while  her 
fingers  ran  nervously  on,  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  should  do." 

"Well?"  as  she  paused. 

"  I  should  make  out  my  bill  for  the  usual 
amount,  and  send  it  in  receipted.  Won't 
you,  Henry?  I  wish  you  would,  so  very, 
very  much  !  "  she  went  on,  surprised  at 
the  dawning  of  a  look  she  had  never  seen 
before  on  his  face. 

"  That  would  be  hardly  treating  him 
like  a  gentleman,"  he  began ;  and  then 
suddenly,  "  Lucy,  how  can  you  keep  up 
such  a  grudge  against  Eugene  Talbot?  " 

Lucy's  work  dropped,  and  she  sat  look- 
ing full  at  him,  her  pretty  face  white  as 
ashes,  and  her  eyes  dilated  as  if  she 
had  heard  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

"  I  know,"  he  resumed,  "  that  he  has 
injured  you  on  the  tenderest  point  on 
which  a  man  can  injure  a  woman,  but 
surely  you  should  have  got  over  thinking 
of  that  by  this  time.  Is  it  noble,  is  it 
Christian,  to  bear  malice  so  long?  Can't 
you  be  satisfied  without  crowding  down 
the  coals  of  fire  so  very  hard  upon  his 
head?  I  never,"  went  on  Dr.  Wilson, 
reflectively,  "  did  like  that  passage,  though 
it  is  in  the  Bible." 

"  Oh,  Henry  !  " 

"Put  it  on  a  lower  ground.  Is  it  just 
to  me?  Do  you  owe  me  nothing?  I 
don't  forget  how  much  I  owe  you.  You 
have  made  the  better  part  of  what  little 
reputation  I  have  ;  you  are  proud  of  it ; 
you  would  like  to  have  me  more  so.  But 
do  you  suppose* I  can  feel  pride  in  any- 
thing earthly,  while  another  man  has  the 
power  so  to  move  my  wife?  You  may 
think  you  do  not  love  him  now;  but 
where  you  make  a  parade  of  forgiveness, 
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resentment  lingers  ;  and  where  revenge 
is  hot,  love  is  still  warm." 

"  Then  you  knew  it  all  ?  "  gasped  Lucy  ; 
"  but  how  —  how  could  you  ever  want  to 
marry  me?" 

"  Because,  my  dear,  I  loved  you — all 
the  time  —  too  well  not  to  be  thankful  to 
get  you  on  any  terms.  I  gave  you  credit 
for  too  much  good  sense  and  high  princi- 
ple to  let  yourself  care  for  him  when  you 
were  once  married ;  and  —  I  am  but  a 
poor  creature,  God  knows  !  but  I  hoped 
I  could  win  your  love  in  time.  There, 
my  dear,  don't !  I  knew  I  could  !  I  am 
very  sure  I  did." 

He  raised  her  head  from  where  she 
had  buried  it  among  the  sofa  pillows,  and 
let  her  weep  out  a  flood  of  the  bitterest 
tears  she  had  ever  shed,  on  his  shoulder. 
It  was  long  before  she  could  check  them 
enough  to  murmur,  "Forgive  me  —  only 
forgive  me  !  " 

"Dearest,  we  will  both  of  us  forget  it." 

"Mr.  Talbot  wants  to  see  you,  ma'am." 

"Is  the  doctor  out?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  He  did  not  ask  for  the 
doctor.  He  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  minute." 

"  Show  him  into  the  library,  and  tell 
any  one  else  who  calls  that  I  am  engaged 
for  a  few  moments." 

Mrs.  Wilson  hastened  down-stairs,  to 
find  her  visitor  rather  nervously  turning 
over  the  books  on  her  table.  Eugene's 
once  bright  chestnut  curls  were  as  thin  now 
as  Henry  Wilson's  sandy  locks,  and  his  at- 
tire was  elegant  with  an  effort,  though  he 
still  kept  his  fine  eyes  and  winning  smile. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  only  came  —  I 
have  not  much  time  —  I  came  on  business 
—  if  you  are  not  too  much  engaged?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Lucy,  quietly  seat- 
ing herself,  which  seemed  to  soothe  her 
companion's  nerves. 

He  sat  down,  too,  and  began  abruptly, 
"  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  owe  to  your  husband  ! " 

"  We  have  both  sympathized  so  much 
in  your  sorrow  and  anxiety  !  If  he  could 
do  anything  at  all,  I  am  sure  he  is  only 
too  glad,  and  so  am  I." 

"  It  was  not  only  his  saving  our  child's 
life,  but  he  has  done  —  I  can't  tell  you 


what  he.  has  done  for  us  in  every  way,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  brother  —  " 

Lucy  raised  her  head  proudly,  with  a 
glad  light  in  her  eyes.  Eugene  looked 
at  her  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  couldn't  say  this  to  him,  but  I 
must  to  you,  though  of  course  you  don't 
need  any  praise  I  can  give  him  to  tell 
you  what  he  is." 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  "it  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  my  life  to  know  it  —  it 
would  be  if  no  one  else  did ;  not  but 
what  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  him 
appreciated,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"  I  know,"  said  Eugene,  now  growing 
red  and  confused,  "  that  no  recompense 
could  ever  express  all  we  fell.  Such 
services  as  his  are  not  to  be  bought  with 
a  price,  but  I  could  not  feel  satisfied  if  I 
did  not  give  him  all  that  was  in  my 
power.  1  shall  never  rest  till  I  have 
done  so,  but  —  the  fact  is,"  he  hurried 
on  desperately,  "  I  know  his  charges  are 
very  small  —  they  seem  ridiculously  so 
for  a  man  of  his  reputation  —  but  the 
fact  is,  I  am  unable  just  now  to  meet  all 
my  obligations ;  the  ill  health  of  my 
family  has  been  terribly  expensive  —  I 
must  ask  a  little  time  —  I  am  ashamed 
to  do  so,  but  I  can  do  it  better  from 
him  than  from  any  one  else  —  and  from 
you." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it ! "  cried  Lucy 
eagerly,  "  the  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  to  us ; 
it  would  not  matter  if  we  never  had  it. 
To  whom  should  you  turn  to  be  helped 
or  understood,  if  not  to  old  friends  like 
us?  " 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  all  my  just 
debts,  and  this  among  the  first." 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  but  don't  feel  the 
least  bit  hurried  about  it !  Henry  will 
never  think  of  it  till  the  time  comes.  He 
always  forgets  all  about  his  bills  when 
they  are  once  out.  Wait  till  it  is  per- 
fectly convenient." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eugene  huskily; 
"  you  are  all  goodness.  I  have  not  de- 
served this  of  you."  He  had  already 
risen  to  go,:  but  as  he  drew  near  the 
door  he  turned  back  :  "  Oh,  Lucy,  don't 
believe  I  was  ever  quite  as  heartless  as  I 
seemed.  I  know  I  treated  you  in  a 
scoundrelly  way,  but  I  loved  you  all  the 
time  —  indeed,  indeed,  I  did." 
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"Stop,  Mr.  Talbot!  This  is  no  lan- 
guage for  you  to  use  !  If  you  have  no  re- 
gard for  me,  recollect  at  least  what  is  due 
to  your  wife." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mabel. 
She's  a  dear  good  girl,  a  great  deal  too 
good  for  me.  It  isn't  her  fault  that  things 
have  gone  against  me.  I  always  felt  it 
was  to  pay  me  up  for  my  conduct  to  you. 
I  loved  you  as  well  as  I  ever  could  love 
any  one  ;  but  I  was  a  selfish  brute,  and 
thought  to  better  myself  in  the  world  —  " 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Talbot !  I  ought  not  to 
hear  any  more  of  this  !  I  was  too  much 
overcome  by  surprise  at  first  to  check 
you,  but  now  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me 
at  once  if  you  cannot  control  yourself." 

"  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  that  need 
offend  you,"  said  Eugene  humbly.  "  I 
only  wanted  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
old  time's  sake." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  know  of  for  me 
to  forgive.  I  am  sorry,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  hear  that  you  ever  had  such 
feelings.     I  never  dreamed  of  them." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  could  not 
help  knowing." 

"Indeed?  I  don't  remember,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  smiling.  "  I  was  so  en- 
grossed with  my  own  affairs  then,  you 
see,"  she  added  with  engaging  candor ; 
"  and  if  I  thought  about  you,  I  supposed 
you  were  the  same.  You  can  understand, 
after  what  you  have  seen  of  Henry,  how 
little  attention  a  girl  who  loved  him 
would  have  to  spare  for  any  one  else." 

Eugene  assented  absently.  He  was 
unable  to  discipline  his  wandering  mem- 
ory, which  just  then  was  vividly  picturing 
Lucy  Morton  at  her  prettiest,  as  with  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye  and  a  curl  on  her  lip 
she  had,  for  the  amusement  of  them  both, 
flung  some  gentle  sarcasm  at  "  Henny 
Wilson."  He  could  still  hear  her  ringing 
laugh  at  his  affected  jealousy  of  her 
neighbor.  But  those  days  were  past,  and 
there  before  him  sat  Mrs.  Wilson,  her 
face,  lighted  up  with  earnest  emotion, 
grown  more  lovely  still,  and  her  voice 
thrilling  with  a  deeper  music.  He 
allowed  with  a  pang  of  mortification  that 
he  was  not  as  clever  as  he  had  supposed 
himself  in  sounding  the  depths  of  woman- 


kind ;  and  then  with  keener  shame  he 
stifled  his  incredulous  doubts  of  Dr. 
Wilson's  being  able  to  win  and  keep 
love.  "He  deserves  it  all,"  he  said 
aloud,  while  still  a  secret  whisper  told 
him  that  love  does  not  go  by  desert. 

"Does  he  not?"  said  Lucy.  "And 
now  we  will  not  talk  of  this  any  more. 
You  must  know  how  glad  we  are  to  be 
able  to  give  you  any  little  help,  and  you 
must  be  willing  to  take  it  as  freely  as  it  is 
given.  I  am  very  sure  that  brighter  days 
are  coming  for  Mabel  and  you  ;  and  when 
they  do,  we  will  all  enjoy  them  together, 
will  we  not?  " 

"  You  are  an  angel,"  said  Eugene, 
taking  the  hand  she  held  out ;  and  then  he 
let  it  go  and  turned  away  without  another 
word.  Lucy  stood  looking  after  him  a 
longer  time  than  she  usually  allowed  her- 
self to  waste  in  revery  ;  and  then,  starting, 
hastened  off  intent  on  household  duties. 

"  Why  are  these  boots  in  such  a  con- 
dition?" she  asked,  in  more  emphatic 
tones  than  was  her  wont  to  use  to  her 
servants,  as  a  muddy  pair  in  her  back 
entry  caught  her  eye. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am.  I  brought 
them  down  here  to  be  cleaned,  but 
Crossman  has  gone,  as  you  ordered,  to 
take  Mrs.  Talbot  a  little  drive,  and  James 
is  out  with  the  doctor  somewhere,  and 
there  are  two  clean  pair  in  his  dressing- 
room.  Shall  I  black  these,  ma'am?  "  in- 
quired the  highly  trained  parlor  maid, 
who  would  have  gone  down  on  her  very 
knees  to  scrub  the  stable  floor  at  a  hint 
that  such  a  proceeding  might  be  agree- 
able to  Dr.  Wilson. 

"Oh,  no;  never  mind,"  said  her  mis- 
tress carelessly ;  but  when  the  girl  had 
gone,  she  stooped  and,  picking  up  the 
boots,  bore  them  to  her  own  room,  and 
bringing  blacking  also,  cleaned  and 
blacked  them  all  over  in  the  neatest 
manner,  with  her  own  delicate  hands. 

"  I  know  I'm  not  worthy  even  to  black 
Henry's  boots,"  she  thought  to  herself,  as 
a  tear  or  two,  which  she  made  haste  to  rub 
away,  dropped  on  their  polished  surface  ; 
"but  I  can  do  them  well,  at  least.  No 
one  shall  ever  say  that  I  have  not  made 
him  a  good  wife  !  " 
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THE  Graf  collection  of  portraits  by 
Greek  artists,  which  was  lately  ex- 
hibited in  the  Boston  Art  Museum, 
is  interesting  both  to  the  ethnologist  and 
to  the  artist.  While  the  latter  finds  in 
these  portraits  striking  examples  of  Greek 
art  in  its  decline,  they  illustrate  to  the 
former  one  modification  of  a  widespread 
mortuary  custom  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  many  peoples  in  widely  different 
stages  of  culture.     While   the   published 
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data  concerning  the  exact  condition  in 
which  these  portraits  were  when  found 
do  not  answer  the  requirements  of 
science,  the  mortuary  custom  which  they 
illustrate  renders  them  worthy  of  special 
study  by  the  ethnologist. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject, 
it  is  well  to  consider  the  question  whether 
these  portraits  have  seriously  suffered  by 
restorations  since  they  were  found.  Ac- 
cording   to  Wilcken,   the   Graf  portraits 
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have  been  cleaned,  retouched  with  paint, 
and  in  other  ways  restored.  The  ten 
portraits  which  Ebers  examined  at  Vevez 
in  1887-88  had  their  colors  renewed  by 
the  hand  of  some  artist  of  modern  times. 
Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  mummy 
portraits  found  by  Flinders  Petrie,  and 
considering  the  checkered  career  which 
some  of  those  in  the  Graf  collection  have 
had  since  they  were  first  seen  by  Bedouins, 
we  may  suppose  that  in  some  cases  the 
amount  of  the  restoration,  to  make  them 
the  beautiful  portraits  which  we  now  see, 
was  not  small.  The  individual  portraits 
thus  •  treated  are  not  designated  by 
Wilcken,  and  an  examination  of  the  panels 
themselves  shows  that  the  modern  work 
upon  them  has  been  very  cleverly  done. 
The  following  passage  is  from  U.  Wilck- 
en's  article  on  the  Greek  portraits 
from  Fayum  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Annual  of  the  Royal  Archseological  In- 
stitute "  :  "  Andererseits  ist  aber  zu  be- 
merken,  dass  die  Graf 'schen  Bilder  sich 
heute  nicht  so  prasentiren,  wie  sie  gefun- 
den  wurden,  sondern  durch  sorgfiiltige 
Beseitigung  von  Staub  und  Schmutz,  durch 
Aneinanderfiigung  der  Fragmente,  end- 
lich  auch  durch  teilweise  Ausftillung  der 
durch  Abspringen  der  Farben  entstan- 
denen  Liicken  mit  matten,  in  ahnlichen 
Tonen  gehaltenen  Wasserfarben  eine 
durch  greifende  Restauration  erfahren 
haben."  If  these  statements  are  true, — 
and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been 
authoritatively  denied,  —  the  collection 
loses  some  of  its  value  from  an  artistic 
standpoint;  but  it  still  remains  most 
valuable  in  its  revelations  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Greek  art  in  the  provincial  city  in 
which  the  portraits  were  painted. 

These  pictures,  although  Greek  in 
character,  came  from  Egypt,  the  parent 
of  Hellenic  culture.  The  large  oasis  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  which  the  pres- 
ent Fayum  lies,  has  yielded  many  inter- 
esting antiquities.  It  lies  between  290 
and  300  north  latitude,  and  has  for  a 
capital  Medinet  el-Fayum,  which  is  sit- 
uated not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Cro- 
codilopolis.  Under  the  Ptolemies  this 
city  was  called  Arsinoe.  From  this  place 
has  come  in  late  years  a  well-known  papy- 
rus, which  has  shed  much  light  on  the 
customs  of  life  in  Egypt  at  the   time  it 
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was  written.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  Arsi- 
noe  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  later,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman 
flourishing  city.     The 


Emperors,   was  a 
agent  of  Mr.  Graf 


found  these  portraits,  it  is  said,  at  Rubaj- 
jat  near  Rocla,  which  is  twenty-two  kil- 
ometres from  Arsinoe. 

For  what  little  is  known  of  the  graves 
of  Rubajjat  where  these  portraits  were 
found,  and  for  details  in  regard  to  their 
condition  when  discovered,  we  must  re- 
fer to  Ebers's  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  a  German  Egyptian  engineer,  Stadler, 
who  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the 
position  of  the  ancient  graves  in  which 
he  says  the  portraits  were  originally  dis- 
covered. The  Bedouins  by  chance,  in 
seeking  for  salt,  came  upon  a  grave,  and 
several  gilt  sarcophagi  containing  mum- 
mies with  the  portraits  of  the  dead  at- 
tached to  them.  Seeing  nothing  of  value 
in  them,  they  left  the  portraits,  which 
later  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Greek 


trader  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  coffins,  the 
mummies,  and  their  wrappings  remains, 
and  perhaps  always  will  remain,  a  mys- 
tery. Possibly,  suggests  Stadler,  they 
were  burned ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  por- 
traits were  at  that  time  separated  from 
the  mummies  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
the  latter  disappeared.1 

Fortunately,  however,  the  work  of  Flin- 
ders Petrie  gives  us  more  definite  infor- 
mation of  the  discovery,  in  1888,  of 
mummy  portraits  at  Hawara,  near  by.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  account. 
"So  soon  as  I  went  there,"    writes  this 


No.  4. 

explorer,  "  I  observed  a  cemetery  on 
north  of  the  pyramid ;  on  digging  i 
I    soon  saw    that  it  was  all  Roman, 

1  Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt. 
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remains  of  brick  tomb-structures  ;  and  I 
was  going  to  give  it  up  as  not  worth  work- 
ing, when  one  day  a  mummy  was  found 
with  a  painted  portrait  on  a  wooden 
panel  placed  over  its  face.  This  was  a 
beautifully  drawn  head  of  a  girl,  in  soft  gray 
tints,  entirely  classical  in  its  style,  and 
made  without  any  Egyptian  influence." 

The  number  of  mummy  portraits  from 
Egypt  which  are  known  is  not  small,  but 
the  majority  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  most 
remarkable  collection  is  that  made  by 
Flinders  Petrie  during  the  fruitful  explora- 
tions in  1888  and  later ;  but  the  existence 
of  similar  pictures  was  known  long  be- 
fore, and  several  specimens  have  been 
in  the  museums  of  European  capitals  for 
a  long  time.  According  to  Wilcken,  the 
Paris  Museum  of  Charles  X.  has  six  of 
these  mummy  portraits,  and  there  is 
another  in  the  Bibliotheque-Nationale, 
where  it  was  received  in  1836.  This 
portrait  is  of  greatest  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  in  situ  attached  to  the 
mummy.  Three  of  these  portraits  from 
Memphis  are  in  London,  and  there  is 
one  in  a  museum  in  Florence.  Twenty 
years  ago  Gen.  Minutoli  possessed  sev- 
eral, which  are  now  in  Berlin,  where 
there  are  also  a  dozen  additional  from 
Fayum.  Nor  are  those  which  are  now 
in  public  museums  the  only  ones  known. 
Dr.  Fouquet,  of  Cairo,  is  also  said  to  have 
had  an  example.  Of  Flinders  Petrie's 
collection  there  are  thirteen  in  the 
museum  of  Bulah.  Sixty  were  found  by 
the  last-named  investigator  at  Hawara  in 
1888,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  obtained 
many  more  since  that  time.  The  Graf 
collection,  now  somewhat  reduced  in  size 
by  sales,  formerly  had  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  specimens,  and  was  therefore 
one  of  the  largest  single  collections 
brought  from  Egypt.  The  continued  ac- 
tivity in  Egyptological  research  in  the  last 
few  years  has  brought  to  light  many  other 
specimens  of  mummy  portraits,  so  that 
there  are  several  more  examples  of  this 
work  in  the  various  collections,  public 
and  private,  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent ;  but  as  far  as  known,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
none  of  these  works  of  art  had  been 
brought  to  this  country.     They  were  first 


exhibited  at   the  Columbian    Exposition, 

and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not 
recross  the  ocean  without  ,i  considerable 
diminution  in  their  number.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  predict  that  the  time  will 
come  when  our  own  students  of  compara- 
tive religions  will  need  these  and  similar 
collections    of    Egyptian     antiquities    in 


their  researches.  Although  there  may  be 
no  racial  connection  between  the  wor- 
shippers of  Osiris  and  the  aborigines  of 
America,  the  human  brain  and  hand 
were  the  same  in  the  two  countries.  A 
study  of  the  development  which  the 
Egyptian  mind  passed  through  in  the 
growth  of  its  supernatural  ideals  must  be 
instructive  to  those  who  would  seek,  in  a 
comparative  way,  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  same  sentiments  among  the  tribes 
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reached  the  highest 
stages  of  culture. 

The  age  oi  these 
mummy  portraits  is 
a  subject  of  some 
difference  of  opin- 
ion among  Egyptol- 
ogists, and  Ebers,  in 
his  pamphlet  o  n 
them,  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to 
the  argument  that 
some  of  them  be- 
long to  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  or 
two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  Christ. 
Other  students  re- 
fer them  to  the 
second  or  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian 
era  or  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, in  which 
Ebers  also  considers 
that  some  of  them 
were  made. 

Concerning  the 
age  of  the  mummy 
portraits  found  at 
Hawara,  Flinders 
Petrie  writes  :  "  Probably  under  Hadrian 
the  first  portraits  are  found  painted  on 
a  canvas  wrapper,  but  of  Greek  work. 
Soon  the  custom  was  abandoned,  and  a 
wooden  panel  was  used  instead,  and  then 
the  regular  series  of  panel  portraits,  until 
the  decline  in  the  third  century."  I  have 
already  in  a  quotation  from  this  writer 
shown  that  he  noted  the  decidedly  Ro- 
man appearance  of  the  Hawara  ruin,  and 
in  his  reference  to  the  age  of  the  mummy 
portraits  he  takes  the  same  grounds. 

Wilcken,  in  his  discussion  of  the  age  of 
the  Graf  portraits,  arrives  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  in  his  criticism  of  Ebers's 
idea  of  their  greater  antiquity  declares 
that  there  has  not  yet  been  furnished 
proof  that  any  of  the  mummy  portraits 
had  their  origin  at  the  time  of  the  Ptol- 
emies, but  that  there  are  good  reasons  to 
refer  them  to  the  second  or  third  century 
after  Christ.  To  the  support  of  this  con- 
clusion  Wilcken  brings  many  facts  con- 


cerning the  age  of 
other  mummy  por- 
traits, including  the 
six  pictures  from 
the  Soter  family  in 
the  Paris  museum. 
These  facts  have  not 
been  satisfactorily 
explained  by  Ebers, 
who  is  the  sole  ad- 
vocate of  the  view 
that  some  of  them 
are  as  old  as  the 
Ptolemies.  In  sup- 
port of  his  interpre- 
tation he  brings 
forward  many  inter- 
esting facts,  and  al- 
though his  argument 
is  not  conclusive,  it 
is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  those  es- 
pecially interested  in 
this  question.1 

The  view  that  the 
two  burial  places, 
Hawara  and  that 
from  which  the  Graf 
portraits  originally 
came,  were  of  differ- 
ent epochs,  and  that 
Hawara  was  more 
modern,  would  seem  to  harmonize  the 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  age 
of  some  of  these  portraits  ;  but  until  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  burial  places  from  which  it  is  said  the 
Graf  portraits  came  is  presented,  one  is 
justified  in  withholding  judgment. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  mummy 
with  the  affixed  portrait  was  kept  after 
embalmment  in  or  near  the  dwelling- 
room  before  ultimate  interment.  With 
pious  care,  the  next  of  kin  placed  offer- 
ings near  by,  and  it  was  only  after  a  lapse 
of  some  time  that  the  mummy  was  borne 
to  its  last  resting  place,  to  make  room 
for  the  bodies  of  persons  more  recently 
deceased.  Labels  were  sometimes  added 
to  the  mummies  when  they  were  borne  to 
the  cemetery,   and,  without  doubt,   their 

1  See  Wilcken,  op.  cit.\  Ebers,  Die  hellenistischen  Por- 
traits aus  clem  Fajjum;  Flinders  Petrie,  op.  cit.  Maspero, 
La  Nature,  1892;  R.  Virchow,  Bildertafeln  aus  Aegyptis- 
chen  Grabern.  Verh.  I.  Berlin  Geselhchaft  fur  Anthro- 
pologic, January  19,  1889,  p.  43. 
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final  burial  was  made  with  less  pious  re- 
gard than  that  shown  in  their  original 
preparation. 

Whether  or  not  the  portraits  were 
painted  and  hung  in  the  dwelling-rooms 
before  death  it  is  not  possible  satisfac- 
torily to  answer,  although  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  portrait  was  intended  to 
recall  the  features  of  the  dead.  The 
character  of  the  portraits  shows  that 
these  faces  were  not  copied  from  dead 
subjects,  but  from  life,  yet  whether 
highly  idealized  or  veritable  likenesses 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  want  of 
conventionalism  in  all  the  pictures,  speaks 


strongly  in  support  of  the  view,  held  by 
most  writers,  that  we  have  depicted  in 
them  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
deceased  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 


The  comparatively  large  size  o 

in   almost    if  not  all    the    Graf 
strikes  one  at  a  glance,  and  is 
which     has    been    commented 


f  the  eyes 
portraits 

i    feature 
upon    by 


No    22. 

various  writers.  A  study  of  pure  Egyp- 
tian art  may  afford  a  partial  explanation 
of  this  fact.  The  utmost  care  was  given 
by  the  Egyptian  artists  in  all  their  paint- 
ings to  the  representations  of  the  eye. 
This  was  due  to  the  great  reverence  with 
which  the  eye  was  regarded  as  a  symbol. 
Careful  examination  will  show  what  an 
important  place  it  held  in  Egyptian 
ceremonial  rites.  It  was  often  painted 
on  the  sarcophagus.  The  incision  made 
by  the  embalmer  for  the  extraction  of 
the  viscera  was  covered  by  a  metallic 
plate  upon  which  a  symbolic  eye  was 
engraved.     In   the  mystic   drama  of  the 
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funeral  ritual,  the  eye  of  Hor  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mummy,  which  was  ad- 
dressed as  "  Osiris  N."  The  sun  is  the 
eye  of  the  universe;  the  eye  of  the 
mummy  is  ceremonially  opened  in  the 
mortuary  ritual  of  the  Egyptian.  It  is 
but  natural  that  especial  attention  should 
he  given   to  delineations    of  this    organ, 


and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  Egyptian 
reverence  for  the  eye  may 
have  influenced  the  Greek 
artists.  We  know  Greek  cul- 
ture was  affected  in  many 
ways  by  Egyptian  mythology, 
and,  therefore,  why  not  in 
this?  The  large  size  of  the 
eye  in  purely  Egyptian  paint- 
ing can  readily  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  many  objects 
in  the  Way  collection  in  the 
Boston  Art  Museum.  This  is 
particularly  well  brought  out 
in  the  paintings  on  cloth  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
room  where  this  collection  is 
installed.  It  may  have  been 
a  usage  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  eye  by  artificial  means, 
but  certainly  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  representation 
of  this  organ,  either  by  paint- 
ing or  in  relief,  or  by  both 
methods  combined,  is  their 
large  size.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  natural,  and  what  might 
be  expected,  to  find  this  char- 
acteristic in  the  Graf  portraits. 
A  description  of  individual 
portraits  naturally  opens  with 
an  account  of  a  mummy 
which  has  one  of  the  por- 
traits still  in  place.  Such  a 
mummy  is  represented  in 
Fig.  94,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  all  the  portraits  were  for- 
merly attached  to  mummies  in 
much  the  same  manner.  The 
portrait  is  held  in  place  by 
strips  of  cloth,  portions  of 
the  wrappings  of  the  corpse, 
and  was  fastened,  no  doubt, 
by  means  of  asphaltum  or 
some  similar  substance,  frag- 
ments of  which,  adherent  to  the  back 
of  the  tablets,  are  mentioned  by  those 
who  have  described  them.  The  intri- 
cacy with  which  the  wrappings  are  wound 
about  the  body  naturally  attracts  atten- 
tion, as  these  cloths  and  bands  preserve 
a  wonderful  regularity,  which  is  indica- 
tive of  the  skill  attained  by  the  Egyptian 
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undertakers.  In  some  of  the  mummies 
with  attached  portraits,  the  ridge  about 
the  picture  is  made  of  gilded  papier- 
mache,  upon  which  are  delineated  sym- 
bolic figures.  Several  mummies  with 
portraits  exist  in  European  collections, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
was  exhumed  by  Flinders  Petrie  and 
presented  to  the  Peel  Park  Museum, 
at  Manchester,  by  Jesse  Howorth.  Ac- 
cording to  Ebers,  the  so-called  "Frau 
Aline"  from  Hawara,  which  is  well  known 
to  the  Berlin  public,  is  the  mummy  of  a 
wealthy  Grseco- Egyptian  girl.  The  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  thing  about  this 
specimen  is  that  a  gold  mask  replaces 
the  portrait.  The  signification  of  this 
fact  will  be  seen  in  our  consideration  of 
the  meaning  of  the  portraits  from  an 
ethnological  point  of  ^^m 

view.  ^jgggjf 

Fig.  2,  which  rep- 
resents the  head  of 
an  old  man,  is  cer- 
tainly an  artistic 
work  of  great  merit. 
The  face  is  thought- 
ful  and  full  of 
strength,  due  largely 
to  the  very  suggest- 
ive mouth  and  the 
serious,  intelligent 
eyes.  Both  head 
and  garments  were 
painted  by  the  en- 
caustic method. 
The  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  latter 
suggested  to  Ebers 
that  of  the  Pom- 
peiian  pictures. 
This  resemblance 
could  not  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an 
argument  that  they 
were  contempora- 
ries, as  the  method 
of  painting  used  by 
the  Greeks  in  Italy 
would  naturally  be 
the  same  in  other 
places  where  Greek 
artists  worked  even 
two  centuries  after 
the  great  eruption  of 


Vesuvius  which  destroyed  the  Neapolitan 
cities. 

Fig.  4  is  undoubtedly  the  portrait 
of  a  man,  and  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  neck.  The  golden 
wreath  which  extends  over  the  hair  above 
the  forehead,  and  the  red  bandolier  set 
with  gold  and  silver  buttons,  give  an  air 
of  importance  to  the  person  represented. 
Over  a  white  undergarment  there  is  a 
blue,  possibly  once  hyacinth  purple  robe, 
which  hangs  over  the  right  shoulder. 

The  "purple"  color  of  the  garments 
of  three  of  the  Graf  portraits  of  men  has 
furnished  one  of  the  arguments  that  they 
were  painted  before  the  Roman  Emperors. 
Julius  Caesar,  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and 
Theodosius,  it  is  said,  prohibited  by  law 
the  wearing  of  purple  garments  by  any 
save  the  royal  fam- 
ily ;  and  Ebers  rea- 
sons that  no  private 
man  would  have 
been  allowed  to 
dress  in  the  garment 
dyed  in  purple  dur- 
ing their  reign,  but 
that  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  there 
was  no  prohibition 
of  this  kind.  The 
conclusion,  there- 
fore, which  he  would 
lead  us  to  adopt  is, 
that  these  three  por- 
traits were  painted 
before  the  time  of 
the  Emperors  men- 
tioned. 

Fig.  6  also  wears 
a  wreath  of  gold  on 
his  head,  and  the 
bandolier  over  the 
shoulder.  It  is  said 
that  the  golden  or- 
naments on  the 
breast  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  clean- 
ing of  the  picture. 

A  beautiful  wo- 
man's face  looks  out 
at  the  observer  from 
Fig.  12.  Its  char- 
acter, according  to 
Ebers,    is    Semitic  ; 
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but  whatever  its  ethnic  type,  it  is  full  of 
sympathy.  The  style  oi  the  ornaments 
is  especially  worthy  of  note.  Here,  also, 
we  find  the  dark  purple  robe  and  gold- 
rimmed  shoulder  bands.  This  portrait 
has  the  garments  painted  with  the  "  oes- 
trum." 

Fig.  19  shows  us  a  much  younger  per- 
son, a  girl,  painted  in  tempera  with  the 
brush,  and  is  a  beautiful  portrait,  which 
ranks  among  the  best  of  the  collection. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  into  the  next 
portrait  (Fig.  22)  the  idea  that  it  may 
represent  one   to  whom  the  mysteries   of 


No.  8. 

the  Egyptian  religion  were  not  unknown. 
The  gold  crown  and  the  golden  button 
on  the  breast  are  perhaps  significant  of 
the  mystic  rites  of  Isis.  The  fresh  ap- 
pearance of  the  painting  is  suggestive, 
and  here  we  observe  the  long  neck  found 
in  several  of  these  portraits.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  small  beard  has  an  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  the  age  of  this  and 
other  pictures  where  it  exists,  for  it  has 
been    stated    that    the     Ptolemies    were 


beardless,  and  that  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing a  beard  was  first  introduced  by 
Hadrian, 

The  woman's  portrait  (Fig.  45)  is  said 
to  have  been  admired  by  Ludwig  Knaus, 
and  to  have  been  copied  by  him.  It 
represents  a  beautiful  woman  with  lofty 
forehead  and  soft  curling  hair,  and  might 
well  be  the  work  of  a  modern  artist  of 
high  rank.  She  also  wears  the  purple 
garment,  and  is  adorned  with  a  necklace 
of  great  round  beads,  possibly  pearls. 
The  imprint  of  the  thumb  of  the  artist 
is  visible,  but  not  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  enable  Galton  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  "  finger  prints  "  of  the  ancient 
artist.  It  would  certainly  be  wonderful 
if  this  or  any  other  encaustic  portraits 
should  one  day  contribute  data  to  this 
most  interesting  line  of  research  ! 

In  the  catalogue  before  me,  it  is  stated 
that  Prof.  Ludwig  Knaus  deemed  the 
portrait  No.  63  also  worthy  of  copying; 
and  certainly  there  is  much  in  the  face 
of  this  innocent  girl  which  is  attractive. 

The  hair  and  dark  skin  of  the  portrait 
No.  64  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  a 
picture  of  a  man  of  Ethiopian  lineage. 
The  face  is  intelligent,  and  the  size  of 
the  eyes  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
portraits.  The  thick  hair  is  decorated 
by  gold  ornaments,  and  there  are  broad 
bands  of  cloth  on  the  shoulders. 

The  two  portraits  still  remaining  in  the 
Art  Museum,  which  it  is  understood  are 
to  be  there  permanently,  do  not  rank 
among  the  best  of  the  collection,  but 
they  do  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  these  mummy  por- 
traits. They  represent  a  young  man  and 
a  girl.  The  former  (No.  71),  painted  on 
a  tablet  which  is  unfortunately  cracked  in 
several  places,  is  yet  entire,  representing 
the  head  and  neck ;  the  latter  is  a  frag- 
ment containing  a  portion  of  the  face  be- 
tween the  corner  of  the  left  eye  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  right  eyebrow.  The 
ethnic  features  of  the  two  are  somewhat 
different.  The  nose  of  the  youth  is  Gre- 
cian in  character,  long  and  pointed,  quite 
unlike  the  broad,  flat  nostrils  represented 
in  that  of  the  girl.  The  head  of  the 
youth  is  well  painted,  and  treated  by  the 
encaustic  method.  The  hair  is  cut  in 
a  manner    not    unlike    that   adopted    in 
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modern  times.  The  face  is  oval,  and 
the  chin  prolonged  into  a  point.  Upon 
the  upper  lip  straggling  hairs  are  present, 
and  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent. 
A  simple,  light-colored  garment  hangs 
in  folds  about  the  neck,  and  fragments  of 
some  dark  substance,  possibly  asphalt, 
still  adhere  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture.  The  portrait  does  not  seem  to 
represent  a  person  of  rank,  as  no  crown, 
no  wreath  of  gold  nor  other  ornament 
adorns  the  head.  Of  the  two  figures 
that  of  the  girl  (Fig.  79),  although  only 
a  fragment,  is  better  painted. .  From  the 
fabric-like  appearance  at  the  top  of  her 
portrait,  I  should  judge  that  it  is  done  on 
cloth.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  tiny  curls 
arranged  in  a  row  over  the  forehead,  and 
the  large,  brown  eyes  are  characteristic. 
She  wears  two  necklaces,  one  a  simple 
series  of  yellow  rings  connected  by  bars, 


No.  43. 


No.  21. 

the  other  dark  green,  resembling  stones, 
connected  in  a  similar  manner.  One 
can  readily  find  in  the  collection  in  an 
adjoining  room  stones  of  similar  color, 
which  are  probably  portions  of  necklaces. 
The  garment  has  the  purple  color  which 
has  already  been  commented  upon. 

We  come  now  to  the  ethnological 
meaning  of  the  custom  of  placing  a 
painted  tablet  over  the  features  of  the 
dead,  which  these  portraits  illustrate. 
Closely  related  to  this  question  is  that  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  usage. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the 
use  of  these  portraits  the  makers  simply 
followed  an  old  Egyptian  custom,  which 
was  somewhat  modified  by  Greek  art. 
Thus  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  rude  figures,  partly  in  relief,  partly 
painted,  which  formed  the  cover  of  the 
sarcophagus.      To    indicate    how  closely 
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allied  these  two  usages  were,  a  quotation 
from  Flinders  Petrie  will  suffice.  He 
writes  :  "  Not  only  were  these  portraits 
found  thus  on  the  mummies,  but  also  the 
various  stages  of  decoration  that  led  up 
to  the  portrait.  First,  the  old-fashioned 
stucco  cartonnage  coverings  purely  Egyp- 
tian, of  the  Ptolemies  ;  next,  the  same 
made  more  solidly,  and  with  distinct  in- 
dividual differences, 
in  fact,  modelled 
masks  of  the  de- 
ceased persons; 
then,  arms  modelled 
in  one  with  the  bust, 
the  rest  of  the  body 
being  covered  with 
a  canvas  wrapper 
painted  with  mytho- 
logic  scenes,  all 
purely  Egyptian." 

The  custom  of 
placing  a  tablet  with 
the  features  of  the 
deceased  over  the 
face  was  exactly  par- 
alleled in  that  of  the 
covering  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, which  is 
so  well  known  to  any 
one  who  visits  a  col- 
lection of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  But  this 
usage  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  Nile 
Valley.  It  is  wide- 
spread, found  in 
both  continents,  with 
significant  modifica- 
tion-,, and  sometimes 
appears  as  a  simple 
burial  mask. 

The  use  of  a  mor- 
tuary mask  —  for  as 
sur;h  we  are  led  to  re-  N 

gard  the  portraits  — 

was  early  practised  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  Greeks,  whose  work  in  Egypt  we  are 
considering.  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  his  ex- 
cavations of  the  fourth  tomb  of  the 
acropolis  of  Mycenae,  found  five  bodies, 
two  of  which  wore  masks  beaten  out  of 
gold  plate  in  rcpousst':.  At  the  head  of 
a    third     lay     another     mask,     likewise 


of  gold,  but  fashioned  into  the  form  o{ 
a  lion's  face.  Not  only  were  masks  of 
adults  found  by  this  celebrated  explorer, 
but  also  one  in  which  were  openings, 
apparently  peepholes  for  the  eyes,  care- 
fully covering  the  face  of  a  child.  The 
use  of  gold  masks  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
closely  resembles  a  custom  illustrated  by 
a  mummy  found  in  a  small  vault  in  the 
Serapeum  of  Mem- 
phis, in  which  the 
face  was  covered  by 
gold  leaf.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the 
use  of  the  gold  mask 
and  the  painted  tab- 
let on  the  face  of  the 
dead  we  have  simply 
modifications  of  the 
same  usage,  and  in 
some  instances 
which  have  been  re- 
corded we  find  the 
latter  replaced  by  the 
metallic  mask. 

The  use  of  a  mod- 
ified mortuary  mask 
was  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  dead.  It 
was  sometimes  worn 
by  the  representative 
of  the  deceased.  In 
the  Roman  burial  ser- 
vice the  lineaments 
of  the  deceased  were 
moulded  in  wax  and 
carried  by  one  who 
was  arrayed  in  the 
costume  of  the  dead 
person.  "From  this 
ceremonial,"  writes 
Mrs.  Ellen  Russell 
Emerson  in  her  very 
suggestive  book  on 
"Masks,  Heads  and 
■)2.  Faces,"    "arose    a 

more  extensive  fash- 
ion of  carving  the  features  in  marble.  On 
these  funeral  monuments  may  yet  be  seen 
the  portraits  of  the  deceased  rising  clear 
cut  from  the  inner  depths  of  a  medallion ; 
and  the  medallion  is  borne  by  emblematic 
figures  of  genii,  —  of  two  centaurs  or  two 
tritons,  as  the  escutcheon  or  taste  of  the 
surviving  relatives  might  dictate." 


*  <    > 
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In  the  New  World  the  custom  of 
covering  the  face  of  the  dead  with  a 
mortuary  mask  is  found  among  abori- 
gines almost  at  the  extremities  of  the 
continent,  and  by  those  who  reached  the 
highest  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  culture.  Strangely  enough,  too, 
in  some  of  these  we  find  the  practices 
of  mummification  and  mortuary  masks 
combined,  although,  in  all  these  Ameri- 
can modifications,  the  art  shown  in  their 
manufacture  is  of  the  most  primitive 
kind. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  mortuary 
mask  among  American  aborigines  ex- 
isted among  the  former  inhabitants  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  These  people  were 
accustomed  to  cover  the  face  of  their 
dead  with  a  wooden  mask,  rudely  carved 
specimens  of  which  have  been  found  in 
their  burial  places,  in  sequestered  caves. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible,  without  a 
considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
to  suppose  that  these  grotesque  carvings 
were  intended  to  reproduce  the  features 
of  the  dead ;  but  they  represent  among 
these  rude  people  the  same  customs  as 
the  portrait  masks  among  the  more  cul- 
tured Greeks.  Several  ethnologists  have 
figured  and  described  the  mortuary  masks 
of  the  Aleutian-Islanders,  and  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  this  subject  will  find 
much  valuable  information  in  the  articles 
mentioned  below.1  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Ball's  work  on  these 
masks  is  instructive,  as  suggesting  a  pos- 
sible explanation  of  their  meaning  in  the 
minds  of  a  primitive  people.  He  says  : 
"  A  further  illustration  of  the  same  idea 
was  shown  in  their  practice  of  putting  a 
similar  mask  over  the  face  of  a  dead  per- 
son when  the  body  was  laid  in  some  rock 
shelter.  The  departed  one  was  supposed 
to  be  gone  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of 
spirits,  and  for  his  protection  against 
their  glances  he  was  supplied  with  a 
mask." 

The  explanation  of  the  probable  mean 
ing  of  the  use  of  the  mortuary  mask  among 
primitive  peoples  has  not  yet  been  sat- 
isfactorily discovered,  but  I  believe  a 
somewhat  different  opinion  from  that  ex- 
pressed  above  may  be  worthy  of  consid- 

1Pinart,  La  Caverne  d'Aknauh,  Isle  d'Ounga.  Compt. 
Rend.,  Vol.  80,  1875,  and  Dall,  on  Masks,  Labrets,  etc. 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Vol.  III. 


eration.  In  ceremonial  masked  dances, 
which  are  characteristic  of  most  primi- 
tive peoples,  as  well  as  cultured  races  in 
primitive  conditions  of  development,  we 
find  the  idea  of  personification  most 
prominent  in  the  use  of  the  mask.  The 
celebrant  puts  on  the  ceremonial  mask  to 
personify  some  deity  or  some  deified 
hero.  Among  those  people  who  still  per- 
form masked  dances,  in  which  the  idea 
retains  anything  of  its  primitive  charac- 
ter, it  is  believed  that  the  man  by  putting 
on  the  mask  of  a  god  loses  his  identity 
as  a  human  being  and  becomes  a  god 
for  the  time  being.  A  similar  idea  is 
present  in  the  mind  when  the  primitive 
man  places  the  mortuary  mask  on  the 
features  of  his  relative.  The  dead  in  this 
way  are  helped  to  become  divinized 
souls. 

Every  ethnologist  who  would  strive  to 
explain  the  meanings  of  mortuary  cus- 
toms is  sooner  or  later  led  to  turn  his 
eyes  towards  Egypt.  This  fortunate 
land,  which  was  blessed  with  four  thou- 
sand years  of  culture,  offers  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  mortuary  masks. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Egyptian  that  the 
dead  became  Osirisiana,  or  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  follower  in  the  suite  of  Osiris, 
who  is  leading  the  hosts  of  souls  to  their 
future  abode,  which  is  one  of  the  "  world 
quarters."  The  mortuary  mask  was 
placed  over  the  face  of  the  deceased,  not 
to  protect  him  from  the  glances  of  spirits, 
but  to  transform  him  into  a  spirit,  just  as 
the  youth  who  dons  the  mask  in  a  sacred 
dance  becomes  the  god  whom  he  per- 
sonifies. 

In  the  dry,  sterile  strip  of  land  along 
the  coast  of  Peru,  between  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  once  lived  a 
people  whose  burial  places  have  yielded 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  mummy 
portraits.  These  industrious  people  also 
practised  mummification  of  their  dead  ; 
and  the  beautiful  fabrics  which  were  used 
in  their  wrappings  merit  justly  the  admi- 
ration which  they  have  received.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  mummies  it  was  cus- 
tomary, as  shown  by  Reiss  and  Stiibel  in 
their  account  of  the  Necropolis  of  Ancon, 
to  enclose  the  head  and  body  in  a  com- 
mon wrapping  and  to  build  on  the  same 
a  false  head,  on  which  a  face  was  rudely 
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represented.  The  interesting  and  valu- 
able discoveries  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Dorsey  in 
the  same  field  have  increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  ancient  burial  places,  one 
o\  which  was  duplicated  by  him  in  the 
Anthropological  Building  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  Between  the  technique 
of  the  Ancon  mummy  and  those  bearing 
the  portraits  by  Greek  artists,  what  a  dif- 
ference !  The  idea  which  is  illustrated 
by  both  is  identical.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  use  of  mortuary  masks  existed 
among  the  Peruvian  highlanders  or  the 
Incas.  These  objects  were  sometimes 
made  of  metal,  sometimes  of  wood.  A 
mask  of  wood  from  Pachecamac  is  figured 
by  Mr.  Squier  in  his  work  on  Peru,  and 
there  is  one  made  of  the  same  material, 
from  Lima,  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington.  The  specialist  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  these  objects  is 
familiar  with  many  similar  masks  in  the 
different  ethnological  collections  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  most  grewsome  of  all 
masks,  although  it  may  not  be  mortuary 
in  character,  is  one  from  Peru  made  of  a 
human  skull  and  face  bones  inlaid  with 
precious  stones.  The  ceremonial  use  of 
a  mask  formed  from  the  skin  of  the  face 
of  a  victim,  in  the  horrible  rites  practised 
in  ancient  Mexico,  is  too  inhuman  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

Mortuary  masks  of  metal,  clay,  and 
other  substances  were  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  Mexico.  Some  of  these  were 
most  beautifully  made  and  decorated. 
Two  elaborately  ornamented  objects  from 
Mexico  may  be  mortuary  masks,  but  there 
is  great  obscurity  in  regard  to  their  former 
use.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Christy  collection  in  London,  and  were 
thus  described  by  Prof.  Tylor :  "  The 
mask  of  wood  is  covered  with  minute 
pieces  of  turquoise,  cut  and  polished,  ac-. 
curately  fitted,  many  thousands  in  number, 
and  set  on  a  dark  gum  or  cement.  The 
eyes,  however,  are  acute-oval  patches  of 
mother-of-pearl ;  and  there  are  two  small 
square  patches  of  the  same  on  the  temples, 
through  which  a  string  passes  to  suspend 
the  mask  ;  and  the  teeth  are  of  hard  white 
shell."  "The  second  mask,"  writes  Tylor, 
"is  yet  more  distinctive.  The  incrusta- 
tion of  turquoise-mosaic  is  placed  on  the 
forehead,  face,  and  jaws  of  a  human  skull. 


.  .  .  The  transverse  bands,  on  the  fore- 
head, face,  and  chin  of  a  mosaic  of  ob- 
sidian similarly  cut  (but  in  larger  pieces) 
and  highly  polished, —  a  very  unusual 
treatment  of  this  difficult  and  intractable 
material,  the  use  of  which  in  any  artistic 
way  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  Aztecs  (with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Egyptians).  The  eyeballs  are 
nodules  of  iron  pyrites,  cut  hemispheri- 
cally  and  highly  polished,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  circles  of  hard  white  shell 
similar  to  that  forming  the  teeth  of  the 
wooden  mask." 

A  mask  of  this  elaborate  workmanship 
is  certainly  the  most  artistic  as  well  as 
the  most  horrible  of  all  those  which  are 
known  from  the  American  continent. 
Two  similar,  but  more  or  less  damaged 
masks,  are  in  the  museum  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  Tylor  speaks  of  another, 
which  was  figured  in  an  old  work  dating 
back  to  1648.  Whether  these  were 
mortuary  masks  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, for  little  is  known  of  their  origin, 
or  how  they  were  brought  to  Europe. 

A  description  of  mortuary  masks  natu- 
rally leads  into  that  of  ceremonial  dance 
masks,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
religious  ceremonials;  but  a  considera- 
tion of  this  complicated  subject  would 
not  be  in  place  in  this  article.  Glancing 
back  to  the  Egyptian  portraits  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  written,  we  see 
how  close  the  idea  underlying  their  use 
is  to  that  of  others  of  widely  different 
forms.  They  illustrate  the  same  usage 
which  was  once  almost  universal  .among 
primitive  peoples.  The  Graf  portraits, 
therefore,  may  ethnologically  be  looked 
upon  as  highly  artistic  mortuary  masks, 
survivals  of  a  burial  custom  which  Greek 
artists  touched  with  the  magic  of  their 
love  of  beauty,  and  transmuted  into  ex- 
quisite paintings. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
something  similar  has  been  done  by  this 
gifted  race.  It  was  the  same  in  plastic 
art.  While  the  Egyptian  always  clung 
to  symbolic  markings  on  the  head  of  his 
figures  or  statues  of  the  divinities  to 
identify  them,  following  a  universal  law 
among  primitive  peoples,  the  Greek  rose 
above  those  cruder  ideas,  and  gave  to  the 
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features  of  his  statues  a  human  feeling 
and  intelligence,  where  symbolism  was 
dropped,  and  expression  was  made  an 
index  of  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
the  divinity  represented.  The  survival 
of  a  custom  of  representing  images  re- 
mained in  Greece,  but  artistic  feeling 
had  used  it  for  its  highest  expression. 
In  the  same  way  the  mortuary  usage  of 
masks  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Hellenic 
artists  in  Egypt,  and  treated  in  an  artistic 
way.  '  What  the  Greeks  did  in  the  plastic 
arts  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  sculptures 
which   have    come    down    to   us.     What 


heights  they  reached  in  painting  are  not 
so   well   known.     The    Fayum    portraits 

may  aid  us  in  forming  a  judgment,  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  close  my  artic  1c 
with  a  quotation  from  Flinders  Petrie  : 
"A  few  indeed  of  these  heads  are  of 
such  power  and  subtlety  that  they  may 
stand  beside  the  works  of  any  age  with- 
out being  degraded.  If  such  was  Greek 
painting  still,  centuries  after  its  zenith, 
by  obscure  commercial  artists  and  in  a 
distant  town  in  a  foreign  land,  we  may 
dimly  credit  what  it  may  have  been  in  its 
grandeur." 
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AMONG  the  rooms  above  ours  some 
were  occupied  for  other  purposes, 
and  one  bore  a  shade  of  mystery 
about  it.  One  or  two  people  were  seen  to 
enter  and  leave  it,  but  it  was  scrupulously 
locked  as  soon  as  the  party  so  doing 
passed  the  door.  No  one  could  find  out 
anything  about  it,  and  speculation  was 
rife  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "goings  on  " 
in  that  mysterious  apartment.  But 
those  connected  with  it,  though  not  hold- 
ing a  word  of  conversation  with  any  one, 
were  mild-mannered  young  men,  and  by 
no  means  evil  looking ;  but  suggestions 
were  made,  with  a  nod,  that  we  could 
not  always  judge  people  by  appearances, 
and  Shakespeare's  line  was  quoted, 
"What  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  !  " 
The  suspense  became  painful,  until  at 
last  fortune  favored  me  by  bringing  me 
plump  against  one  of  the  parties  partici- 
pating in  what  had  been  regarded  for 
months  —  perhaps  a  year  —  as  some  ne- 
farious plot  or  scheme  of  mischievous 
design.  We  mutually  begged  pardon  for 
colliding  in  the  dark  passageway,  and 
then,  after  an  exchange  of  remarks 
about  the  coffee  fumes,  he  seized  me  by 


the  arm  and  drew  me  towards  the  mys- 
terious door.  There  pausing  a  minute, 
while  feeling  for  a  key,  he,  without  saying 
a  word,  presently  ushered  me  into  the 
darkened  room,  where  a  novel  machine 
in  full  operation  was  manufacturing  loz- 
enges. Chase's  machine,  that  was  to 
revolutionize  the  lozenge  trade,  had  here 
been  perfected  and  tested,  and  found  to 
answer  all  requirements.  It  was  Mr. 
Oliver  R.  Chase,  the  inventor,  who  had, 
unsolicited,  let  me  into  his  secret ;  and  it 
was  my  pleasure,  subsequently,  to  make 
its  merits  known  through  the  press.  He 
was  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced ;  and  thus  the 
great  mystery  was  solved.  The  process 
of  manufacturing  this  confectionery,  both 
in  this  country  and  England,  had  been  by 
hand,  and  was  necessarily  slow  and  ex- 
pensive. At  once  Chase's  lozenges  be- 
came popular,  and  soon  had  driven  all 
others  from  the  field.  He  carried  his 
invention  to  London,  and  commenced ' 
making  under  an  English  patent,  but  the 
makers  there  were  for  a  time  too  strong 
for  him,  and  threatened  him  and  made 
hostile    demonstrations,  compelling    him 
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to  suspend  for  a  while  ;  but  eventually  he 
triumphed,  and  the  revolution  was  as 
thorough  there  as  in  his  own  country, 
giving  him  bountiful  prosperity. 


The  great  question  of  negro  slavery,  in 
TS40,  was  a  formidable  matter  for  poli- 
ticians to  battle  with,  both  parties  ham- 
mering at  it,  as  Pott  and  Slumkey  did  upon 
the  head  of  the  devoted  Pickwick,  and 
relieved  their  anger  by  so  doing.  The 
Democrats,  true  to  their  traditions,  were 
most  determined  in  their  hostility;  the 
Whigs,  though  ostensibly  as  firm  for  con- 
stitutional construction,  as  a  party,  had 
a  large  portion  with  leanings  towards 
the  Abolitionists,  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  party,  and  eventuated  in 
dividing  their  ranks, — the  more  conserva- 
tive, numbering  Rums  Choate,  George 
Lunt,  and  many  others  of  like  promi- 
nence, joining  the  Democrats,  while 
George  S.  Hillard  led  the  remaining  and 
larger  portion  to  join  in  a  moderate  way 
the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  agita- 
tion began  long  before  this ;  and  when 
Garrison  was  mobbed  in  1833,  I  was  one 
of  the  number  (very  small)  who  didn't 
see  it,  though  I  came  pretty  near  it,  as  I 
arrived  at  the  scene  before  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  and  saw  the  sign  of  the  "Anti- 
slavery  Rooms"  hanging  by  a  single  iron 
on  the  front  of  the  building.  The  crowd 
had  gotten  over  its  anger,  and  quiet  dis- 
cussions of  the  proceedings  were  being 
held  at  the  corners,  but  there  was  no 
feeling  of  cheerfulness  apparent,  the  ques- 
tion being,  what  will  the  anti-slavery 
movement  end  in? 

It  was  my  privilege,  later, —  early  in 
the  fifties,  I  think,  and  I  wish  I  were 
a  better  chronologist,  —  to  be  in  Faneuil 
Hall  when  Charles  Lenox  Remond,  of 
Salem,  a  young  colored  lawyer,  was 
announced  to  speak.  The  meeting  was 
advertised  for  Sunday  night,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Abolitionists  had  secured  the 
hall  usually  obtained  by  one  of  the  great 
parties  on  the  Sunday  evening  preceding 
an  election.  The  order  regarding  the 
disposal  of  the  hall  was,  that  the  party 
who,  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  first  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  fifty  citizens, 
should  have  the  use  of  the  "  cradle  "  ;  and 


the  anti-slavery  people  had  quietly  col- 
lected the  required  names,  and  pre- 
empted the  hall,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  legitimists.  When  the  time  arrived, 
the  hall  at  a  very  early  hour  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  by  an  audience  that 
did  not  seem  to  represent  the  party  which 
had  called  the  meeting,  a  number  of 
whom  I  knew,  yet  all  were  decorous ;  and 
were,  to  all  appearance,  merely  there  to 
listen  to  the  several  speakers  who  were 
to  address  the  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  took  their  posi- 
tions on  the  platform,  and  when  organiza- 
tion had  been  completed  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  to  be  read  by  Edmund 
Quincy,  who  stepped  to  the  front  for 
that  purpose.  He  had  spoken  but  a  few 
sentences  when  a  great  shout  arose  from 
the  audience,  which  interrupted  the  read- 
ing, and  Mr.  Quincy  withdrew,  surren- 
dering his  charge  to  Mr.  Joshua  Leavitt, 
editor  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom  or  Anti- 
slavery  Standard,  one  who  was  not  to  be 
frightened  easily,  who  read  the  whole; 
but  they  were  not  understood  in  the  tur- 
moil which  arose  and  continued  to  the 
end.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Remond  came 
forward  to  speak,  having  been  introduced 
by  the  president  of  the  meeting,  when  he 
was  immediately  greeted  by  a  howl  that 
would  have  caused  a  giant  to  tremble. 
He,  however,  though  but  a  small  man, 
showed  wonderful  pluck  and  commenced 
his  speech ;  but  it  was  as  unintelligible  as 
a  whisper  in  the  presence  of  Niagara. 
His  mouth  was  seen  to  open  and  shut,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  eagle  on  the  gallery  in 
front  of  him,  and  the  pictures  behind,  but 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  that  his  lips 
apparently  uttered.  His  gesticulation 
was  easy  and  graceful,  and  his  appear- 
ance was  greatly  in  his  favor;  but  he 
belonged  to  the  tabooed  race,  and  the 
howling  mob  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  be  heard.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  contend  against  such  odds,  he 
sat  down. 

Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  arose  to  say  a 
word  in  Remond 's  behalf,  but  the  mob 
received  him  nearly  as  violently  as  his 
predecessor.  In  vain  he  bowed  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart.  The  audience  was  in- 
exorable, and  he  was  compelled  to  retire. 
Then  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  tried  it  with 
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the  same  result.  Others  followed  with  no 
better  success,  when  Wendell  Phillips, 
with  almost  a  bound,  stepped  to  the 
front.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  but 
already  conspicuous  for  the  anti-slavery 
side,  having  had  previously  a  tilt  with 
James  T.  Austin,  the  attorney  general, 
with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  wherein  he  had  come  off 
the  victor. 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Phillips  until  then. 
He  was  a  slender,  sandy-haired  young 
man,  of  very  graceful  mould,  a  classically 
handsome  face,  with  eyes  that  fairly 
blazed  as  he  stood  before  that  tumultuous 
throng,  with  cheeks  as  white  as  marble, 
and  lips  compressed.  As  he  stood  gazing 
down  upon  the  yelling  crowd,  a  smile  of 
contempt  played  about  his  mouth,  while 
he  waited  with  patience  for  a  chance  to 
speak.  This  came  when  the  mob,  tired 
with  howling  at  nothing,  became  silent 
from  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  Like  lightning  he  raised  his  finger, 
and  pointing  to  the  mass  before  him, 
shouted,  "  Cowards  !  "  The  word  rang 
out  like  the  peal  of  a  bell,  and  again  the 
clamor  rose  from  the  multitude,  until 
finding  him  silent  again,  they  suspended 
their  warring.  Again  was  the  finger 
raised,  and  "Knaves!"  was  hurled  at 
them ;  like  alternations  succeeding,  where- 
in Mr.  Phillips  exhausted  his  artillery  of 
epithets,  concluding  with,  "  You  are  afraid 
to  hear  the  colored  man  speak."  This 
was  too  much ;  the  crowd  made  for  the 
platform,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Phillips 
would  have  fared  badly  had  not  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  janitor,  with  admirable  fore- 
thought, turned  off  the  gas.  The  gather- 
ing then  found  its  way  to  the  door  by 
instinct,  and  no  harm  was  done  to  any 
one.  But  this  was  the  last  meeting  held 
on  Sunday  night  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  "underground  railway  "was  run- 
ning off  slaves  pretty  rapidly  all  along 
between  1840  and  the  passage  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law, —  only  one  of  whom 
(Thomas  Simms)  was  sent  back,  until, 
in  1854,  Anthony  Burns  was  returned 
under  circumstances  which  completely 
revolutionized  public  sentiment  regarding 
the  evil  of  slavery  and  its  far-reaching 
control  over  the  North,  attaining  a  point 
beyond  which  it  could  not  go.     The  sight 


of  the  court  house  in  chains  to  prevent 
the  rescue  of  poor  Burns,  like  the  iron 
of  Sterne's  prisoner,  entered  into  the  soul 
of  Massachusetts,  and  every  voice  arose 
in  protest.  Mr.  Watson  Freeman  was 
United  States  marshal,  having  succeeded 
Col.  Isaac  O.  Barnes.  Mr.  Barnes  went 
to  the  court  house  when  decorated  with 
its  bracelets,  and  crawling  under  the 
chains,  he  found  the  marshal  in  his  office. 

"  Hallo,  Freeman,"  said  Barnes, "  what's 
the  matter?  what  have  you  put  the  build- 
ing in  irons  for?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  Colonel,"  replied  the 
marshal,  "  they  have  threatened  to  rescue 
Burns,  and  I'm  determined  that  they 
sha'n't." 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  Barnes,  "you 
are  taking  altogether  too  much  trouble. 
I  never  had  any  difficulty  of  this  kind,  and 
there  were  lots  of  chances.  Whenever  I 
found  out  that  a  fugitive  was  hiding  here, 
I  would  go  to  Wendell  Phillips,  or  Francis 
Jackson,  or  Lewis  Hayden,  and  say, '  Now, 
I  know  you've  got  that  nigger  hid  and  I 
know  where  he  is.  I  want  you  to  have 
him  in  court  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  without  fail.'  I  never  had  the 
least  trouble." 

The  carrying  back  of  Burns  to  slavery 
was  the  most  terrible  incident  that  ever 
occurred  in  Boston,  when  the  fugitive 
slave  law  was  executed  in  defiance  of 
public  sentiment  that  needed  but  a  word 
to  lead  it  to  vindicate  itself  by  violence. 
Three  years  after,  I  was  at  a  little  place 
called  Smithland,  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River,  waiting 
a  passage  up  to  Clarksville.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning,  and  a  dozen  or  more  people, 
waiting  for  the  same  purpose,  were  dis- 
cussing public  matters,  the  whole  inveigh- 
ing bitterly  against  the  North,  Boston 
especially,  which  was  pronounced  untrue 
to  every  public  obligation.  The  principal 
speaker  was  a  large,  fine-looking  gentle- 
man, who  dwelt  very  severely  on  the  con- 
nivance of  Boston  in  allowing  slaves  to 
pass  through  the  city  to  Canada,  even 
allowing  one  to  be  taken  from  the  hands 
of  a  sheriff  in  the  court  house,  and  right 
under  the  eyes  of  the  judge.  The  case 
he  referred  to  was  that  of  Shadrach,  in 
185 1,  which  I  had  witnessed.  There  was 
no  particular  call  for  me  to  say  anything, 
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for  the  reputation  of  Boston  needed  no 
defence,  but  it  was  exceedingly  irritating 
to  listen  to  the  abuse  ;  and  though  I  have 
since  wondered  at  my  temerity,  I  pitched 
in.  The  return  of  Burns  afforded  me  a 
grand  text.  I  told  the  story  of  Boston's 
compliance  with  the  law  against  the  uni- 
versal sentiment,  as  I  had  seen  it ;  and 
my  remarks  were  not  only  listened  to 
attentively  but  approvingly,  and  I  found 
them  all  pleasant  companions  thereafter, 
especially  the  leader,  who  paid  me  every 
attention  until  we  separated  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage  up  river. 


VI. 


Almost  at  the  commencement  of  my 
connection  with  the  Post  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  William  W.  Clapp,  Jr., 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette ;  his 
father,  who  founded  the  paper,  having 
transferred  it  to  his  son.  The  acquaint- 
ance then  formed  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship that  has  been  continuous,  and  which 
led"  to  a  transfer  of  my  service  from  the 
Post  to  the  Gazette  in  1856,  in  which 
office,  for  ten  years,  associated  with  Mr. 
Clapp  and  A.  Wallace  Thaxter,  Jr.,  I 
experienced  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my 
editorial  life.  Mr.  Thaxter  was  a  gentle, 
amiable  man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
who  had  fitted  himself  for  legal  practice, 
but  had  abandoned  that  intention  for 
literature,  and  assumed  the  position  of 
critic  and  dramatic  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
in  which  latter  capacity  he  won  a  wide 
reputation  among  stage  professionals  and 
patrons.  He  was  quite  an  authority  in 
theatrical  matters,  and  his  desk  was  sur- 
rounded daily  by  knights  of  the  sock  and 
buskin,  who  came  to  pour  out  complaints 
or  to  enlist  his  sympathy  for  some  object, 
and  all  could  always  rely  upon  his  sup- 
port. He  died  while  young,  deeply  re- 
gretted, but  by  none  more  sincerely  than 
by  Mr.  Clapp  and  myself. 

The  removal  of  the  Gazette  from  the 
corner  of  Devonshire  and  Water  Streets 
to  Franklin  was  considered  a  bold  step, 
as  the  new  location  was  outside  the  busi- 
ness centre  ;  but  Mr.  Clapp,  with  char- 
acteristic clear-sightedness,  saw  the  prob- 
able extension  of  trade  southward,  and 
anticipated  the  movement.     The  Gazette 


office  was  a  very  popular  place  of  resort, 
of  easy  access  from  the  street,  and  it  was 
daily  visited  by  great  numbers  to  consult 
with  the  editor  on  political  or  other  mat- 
ters of  the  day,  his  little  room  a  levee 
chamber  for  callers,  who  received  the 
kindest  editorial  attention.  Owing  to 
a  mistake  which  I  made,  I  became  the 
recipient,  on  one  occasion,  of  a  visitation 
that  is  worth  narrating.  My  duties  on 
the  paper  were  much  of  the  time  outside, 
looking  for  all  sorts  of  matters  that  were 
transpiring,  especially  on  publication  day  ; 
the  Gazette  being  a  Saturday- evening 
paper,  on  which  day  everything  occurring 
of  a  newsy  character  had  to  be  looked 
after.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to  a  new 
steam  tug  was  to  have  a  trial  in  the  harbor, 
and  actuated  by  a  double  motive,  a  wish 
to  have  a  good  account  for  the  next  morn- 
ing's paper  and  the  hope  of  a  good  time, 
I  joined  the  excursion.  There  was  a  large 
party  on  board,  and  a  hilarious  occasion  was 
anticipated.  It  proved  so,  as  far  as  the  par- 
ticipants were  concerned,  with  a  generous 
supply  of  good  things  provided ;  but  the 
tug,  though  doing  nobly  at  first,  and  show- 
ing all  her  best  points,  broke  some  portion 
of  her  gearing  just  as  the  pilot  turned  her 
nose  towards  home,  and  there  we  lay  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  like  the  Baron  Pom- 
polino,  "  without  motion,  without  action," 
a  summer  sun  beating  down  upon  us  with 
fierce  intensity.  Arriving  home  about 
seven  o'clock,  I  was  bantered  upon  the 
appearance  of  my  nose,  imputed  to  other 
causes  than  the  correct  one,  and  then 
was  cautioned  to  be  sure  my  account 
was  accurate  ;  if  not,  it  would  be  taken  as 
prima  facie  evidence  against  my  protesta- 
tions of  innocence.  I  wrote  my  account, 
gave  it  to  Thaxter  to  read,  who  pronounced 
it  all  right,  gave  it  to  the  foreman  and 
received  his  favorable  judgment,  enjoined 
the  compositor  to  be  careful  that  no  error 
of  mine  be  allowed  to  pass  his  eagle  eye, 
and  then  waited  until  near  midnight  for 
the  proof,  which  all  of  us  read,  and  went 
down  to  my  house  justified,  without  ? 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  article. 
On  Monday  morning,  before  I  had  fairly 
got  into  the  office,  the  boy  of  the  establish- 
ment cried  out  in  great  glee,  "Have 
you  seen  your  article  in  the  paper?"  I 
turned  to  it  in  alarm,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
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that  I  had  stated  the  time  in  which  she 
had  generated  steam  to  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes  as.  indicated  by  the  "  gas 
meter"  !  Before  my  chagrin  had  hardly 
found  vent  in  words  not  quite  suited  to 
divine  philosophy,  Mr.  Clapp  burst  in, 
an  hour  before  his  usual  time,  and,  in  a 
great  passion  —  of  laughter  —  cried,  "I 
told  you  so  !"  He  could  scarcely  contain 
himself,  and  soon  went  out.  All  that 
forenoon  I  was  visited  by  people  profess- 
edly of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  who 
wished  me  to  explain  how  the  generation 
of  steam  could  be  measured  by  a  gas 
meter.  It  was  long  a  laugh  at  my 
expense. 

Mistakes  were  not  haystacks  or  any 
other  marketable  commodity,  in  my 
experience,  else  I  should  have  had  a 
wealthy  showing  on  the  old  Gazette;  but 
no  ill  attended  those  committed,  and 
good  intention  condoned  offence.  But 
.one  supposed  error  resulted  in  a  terrible 
confirmation.  The  John  Brown  raid  into 
Virginia,  and  Brown's  execution  for  the 
offence  in  1859,  excited  the  country  from 
centre  to  circumference ;  and  though  a 
war  between  the  two  sections  was  feared 
by  many,  yet  the  prevailing  opinion  was 
that  there  was  no  "immediate  danger" 
that  the  South  would  attempt  to  secede. 
This  feeling  existed  when  the  execution 
of; Brown  took  place  at  Charleston,  Va., 
and  a  meeting  was  heJd  in  Tremont 
Temple  for  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
event.  John  A.  Andrew,  afterwards  the 
war  governor,  presided ;  and  the  first 
words  he  spoke,  and  the  way  he  uttered 
them,  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory : 
"We  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  awful 
sorrow."  It  was  as  impressive  a  service 
as  I  ever  attended,  and  the  general  feel- 
ing that  prevailed  was  more  of  sorrow 
than  anger.  The  only  open  expression  of 
sympathy  with  Brown's  movement,  that 
I  recall,  came  from  Dr.  Manning  of  the 
"  Old  South,"  who,  commenting  on  the 
act,  said  :  had  Brown  asked  his  advice  he 
should  have  said,  don't  do  it;  but  as  he 
had  done  it,  he  was  glad  of  it.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing. This  was  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
returning  to  the  office,  I  made  a  report, 
embodying  a  prophecy  that  embraced 
all  the  subsequent  events    that  occurred 


(including  the  Rebellion  and  its  attendant 
ills),  to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
final  restoration  of  the  Union.  I  was  a 
perfect  Jeremiah  in  my  prediction,  but  1 
was  deemed  an  unsafe  prophet  in  thus 
precipitating  what  was  thought  an  impos- 
sibility. On  Monday  morning,  the  paper 
still  on  the  bulletin  board  beside  the  door, 
Henry  C.  Wright  in  passing  stopped  to 
read  it.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent abolitionist  workers,  and  reading  its 
startling  prognostication,  he  came  in  with 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  authorship  of  such 
a  prescient  outlook,  learning  which  he 
seemed  disposed  to  embrace  me.  The 
article  had  no  worse  effect  than  to  prevent 
my  nomination  for  senator  in  a  district 
where  the  vote  would  have  been  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  against  me, 
and  so  I  was  spared  the  satisfaction  of 
being  defeated  and  having  to  pay  my 
proportion  of  the  bill  for  printing  tickets. 

The  Gazette  office,  all  through  the 
war,  was  a  special  resort  for  a  great  many, 
as  the  paper  was  of  a  semi-official  char- 
acter, Col.  Clapp  being  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Governor  Andrew  and  the 
authorities  of  the  State  House,  and  pos- 
sessing rare  facilities  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation. Official  papers  appearing  in  its 
columns,  the  changes  in  the  army  roster, 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  time, 
gave  it  prominence,  and  attracted  contri- 
butions on  matters  relating  to  the  war. 

When  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  was 
fought,  the  quota  of  Boston  was  not  full, 
and  extra  exertions  were  being  made  to 
secure  the  required  number.  Complaint 
was  made  that  the  Germans  were  remiss 
in  regard  to  the  patriotic  duty  of  enrolling 
themselves.  One  Saturday  afternoon, 
Col.  Clapp  being  ill  at  home,  a  well- 
known  German  physician  came  to  the 
office  with  a  communication,  which  he 
wished  to  appear  in  next  morning's 
Gazette,  in  vindication  of  his  countrymen, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  their  inactivity,  that 
as  many  of  them  were  gentlemen  of  edu- 
cation, they  did  not  choose  to  go  to 
the  war  under  illiterate  leaders  ;  that,  for 
instance,  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg  or 
Harvard  would  be  reluctant  to  serve  un- 
der one  who  brought  him  his  German 
newspaper,  or  served  him  his  Berlin 
cakes  for  tea.      It  was  a    highly    spiced 
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production,  and  I  dared  not  insert  it 
without  the  sanction  of  my  chief.  I  ac- 
cordingly despatched  the  office  boy  for 
the  required  permission.  The  boy  re- 
turned with  the  answer,  "  Put  it  in,"  and 
in  it  went.  He  had  given  me  but  half 
the  message,  which  was  to  print  it  if  I 
approved  of  it.  On  Monday  morning  a 
small,  dark,  fierce-looking  man  came  into 
the  office,  swinging  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  the  article  in  his  hand,  and 
demanding  the  name  of  the  author.  I 
saw  by  his  shoulder  straps  that  he  ranked 
as  captain,  but,  affecting  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  desired  to  know  his  authority  for 
making  the  demand.  He  gave  me  the 
name  of  Capt.  Dreke,  of  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  wounded  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  home  on  a  furlough,  and 
avowing  himself  to  be  the  man  who  sup- 
plied   the    German    newspaper. 

I  felt  that  a  great  wrong  had  been 
done  to  a  brave  man,  who  had  risked  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country, 
and  had  in  Germany  been  distinguished 
for  his  military  prowess,  but  deemed  the 
authorship  an  office  secret,  and  refused 
to  give  him  the  name  which  he  peremp- 
torily demanded. 

After  much  anger,  expressed  in  tone 
and  gesticulation,  he  went  out,  shutting 
the  door  to  with  a  wooden  anathema,  and 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  myself 
on  his  departure,  when  he  again  appeared 
with  a  tall,  mild-looking,  blond  young 
man,  in  a  lieutenant's  uniform,  whom  his 
fierce  companion  introduced  as  the  one 
who  furnished  the  "Berlin  cakes  for  tea," 
striking  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  vio- 
lently with  the  folded  paper,  and  again 
demanding  the  author's  name,  with  no 
better  result.  They  would  listen  to  no 
apologies  or  explanations;  and  even  a 
well-turned  compliment  on  the  unques- 
tionable valor  of  the  fierce  little  captain 
failed  to  divert  him  from  his  quest  of  the 
author  of  the  offending  article. 

Regularly,  for  days,  the  parties  ap- 
peared at  the  office,  the  angry  captain 
swinging  the  paper  and  demanding  the 
name  of  the  author,  until  at  last  Mr. 
Clapp,  having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of 
conciliation,  to  avoid  further  annoyance, 
it  was  determined  to  surrender  the  name, 
and,    accordingly,    it   was   placed    in    an 


envelope  to  await  their  next  appearance, 
which  should  be  the  last.  They  came  at 
the  customary  time  and  made  the  same 
demand,  when  I  pointed  to  the  sealed 
envelope  without  saying  a  word,  but 
trembling  for  the  fearful  effect  of  the  dis- 
closure. It  was  eagerly  seized  and  opened, 
when,  instead  of  the  explosion  I  had 
expected,  the  captain  merely  turned  to 
his  associate,  and  said  very  mildly,  "  I 
thought  so,"  and  they  both  retired,  to 
my  great  relief.  Nothing  further  was 
heard  from  it. 

Another  incident,  outside  the  office, 
but  pertaining  to  the  war,  occurred  when 
Gen.  Wool  was  appointed  to  command 
the  eastern  division  of  the  army,  suc- 
ceeding Gen.  Butler,  in  1863.  Every- 
thing relating  to  the  army  was  chronicled ; 
and  while  for  a  day  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
it  having  been  given  out  that  Gen.  Wool 
was  to  visit  Fort  Constitution  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbor,  I  resolved  to  make  an 
item  of  it  by  going  to  Newcastle  and 
making  a  note  of  the  defences  there,  and 
witnessing  the  general's  reception  by  the 
garrison.  Instead  of  the  formidable  gar- 
rison I  had  expected,  I  found  the  fort 
held  by  an  old  ordnance  sergeant  of  the 
Seminole  war,  who  still  retained  his  rank — 
Sergeant  Davidson  —  supported  by  his 
wife.  He  was  the  perfect  embodiment 
of  soldierly  spirit,  —  grave,  erect,  taciturn, 
every  motion  governed  apparently  by  the 
rules  of  war,  turning  on  his  heel  as  if  he 
were  the  guidon  of  a  platoon.  He  re- 
ceived me  soldierly,  with  considerable 
military  dignity,  and  informed  me  of 
Gen.  Wool's  expected  arrival  to  visit  the 
fort,  whom  he  was  to  receive.  A  salute 
being  essential,  I  questioned  him  regard- 
ing his  ability  to  give  it,  but  he  assured 
me  that  it  was  all  provided  for.  There 
was  but  one  small  boy  who  seemed 
available  as  assistant,  and  I  marvelled 
greatly  how  the  sergeant  would  operate 
to  bestow  the  accustomed  honor.  The 
general  and  his  staff  arrived  in  carriages 
about  noon ;  and  as  soon  as  they  neared 
the  fort,  "bang  "  went  the  first  gun  from 
the  battery,  then  another,  and  another, 
in  quick  succession ;  and  getting  into  a 
good  position  for  observation,  I  dis- 
covered the  garrison  of  one  man  and  a 
boy,    springing     from     one     cannon    to 
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another,  the  sergeant  touching  the  piece  "Where  is  the  garrison?"  inquired  the 

off,  the    boy  following    to    cover   up  the  general. 

vent  with  a  piece  of  lead.     Twenty  men  "  Here,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

could  not  ^ave  performed  the  duty  with  "  Where   are    the   men   who  fired   the 

more  precision   and  rapidity.     The  guns  salute?" 

had    all    been    loaded    and    primed    for  "Here  sir,"  —  indicating  himself  and 

the  occasion.     With  the  sound  of  the  last  the  boy. 

gun,  the  sergeant  was    ready    to    receive  The  general  laughed,  and  made  the  old 

his  distinguished  guest,  b)ipresenting  arms  sergeant  happy  by  complimenting  his  per- 

at  the  entrance.  formance. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AT   SUNSET. 

By  Marion  Pruyn. 

I    SIT  alone  far  up  the  mountain-side  ; 
The  canons  lie  in  shadows  deep  below, 
The  west  is  warm  with  the  rich  after-glow, 
And  one  star  trembles  in  its  mellow  tide. 
Dreaming,  I  gaze  across  the  sunset  wide, 
And  somewhere  through  its  golden  depths,  I  know. 
Where  the  soft  winds  from  the  Pacific  blow, 
Are  you  to-night,  heart  to  my  heart  allied. 

Gently  the  pines  are  murmuring  above, 
The  mountain  torrent  foams  white  at  my  feet, 
The  stars  come  one  by  one  from  out  the  blue, 
All  things  are  whispering  of  peace  and  love ; 
But  stars  and  sunset  would  be  incomplete 
Unless  they  brought  me,  dear,  a  thought  of  you. 


PONTIUS   PILATE. 

By  Zitella  Cocke. 

WHERE'ER,  O  Roman,  in  God's  universe 
Thou  hast  thy  being,  —  in  what  distant  sphere 
Thy  conscious  spirit  dwells,  —  is  thine  the  curse, 
The  endless  iteration  thus  to  hear  : 
"Who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate." — Aye 

To  thrill  with  pain  at  childhood's  lispings  sweet, 
And  strong  men's  pleadings,  that  long  ages  pray  :  — 

"Since  Thou  hast  suffered,  kneel  we  at  Thy  feet !  " 
Nay,  nay,  —  I  see  thee  in  that  ancient  Gaul, 
Wailing  thy  wavering  will  with  sore  lament, 
And  washing  thy  weak  hands  in  bitter  thrall 

To  that  remembered  sin  thou  didst  repent ; 
I  hear  thee  speak  from  out  eternity  :  — 
"This  man  whom  I  condemned  declares  me  free." 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


By  Joseph  Henry   Crooker. 


ALL  friends  of  clear  thinking  and 
right  living  rejoice  that  Matthew 
Arnold  lived  :  a  man  of  un- 
blemished character,  who  made  himself 
felt  as  an  earnest  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, redeeming  that  word  from  neglect, 
and  making  it  the  central  word  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  man  of  broad  scholarship,  mel- 
lowed by  tender  human  sympathies,  and 
devoted  to  the  services  of  his  fellow-men  ; 
a  man  of  rare  literary  genius,  who  never 
wrote  an  obscure  sentence  or  an  un- 
worthy phrase,  but  used  his  large  gifts  to 
create  a  literature  of  power  that  should 
help  us  to  see  things  as  they  are  ;  a  man 
who  everywhere  raised  his  voice  in  op- 
position to  all  that  is  petty  in  literature, 
narrow  in  religion,  and  crude  and  selfish 
in  life  ;  a  man  who  valued  knowledge  for 
its  power  to  increase  and  purify  happi- 
ness, who  advocated  culture  as  the  slow 
but  sure  method  for  humanizing  society, 
and  who  interpreted  religion  as  the  per- 
fection of  man  in  his  humanity. 

As  the  son  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  true  Englishman,  it 
seems  to  many,  who  ever  lived,  Matthew 
Arnold  started  in  life  with  an  inheritance 
and  an  environment  such  as  very  few 
have  ever  enjoyed.  To  have  for  one's 
father  such  a  man  was  a  splendid  educa- 
tion in  all  that  belongs  to  true  manliness. 
Born  in  1822,  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  young 
man  when  the  strong  words  of  Carlyle 
were  stirring  English  society  to  its  depths, 
and  the  gentler  voice  of  Emerson  was 
making  itself  heard  above  the  harsh 
clamors  of  debate ;  he  saw  Wordsworth 
pass  off  the  stage,  and  for  him  to  the 
last  he  cherished  a  peculiarly  warm  affec- 
tion and  high  appreciation ;  he  saw  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning  advance  by  very 
unequal  steps  to  popular  favor ;  he  was 
a  young  man  when  Newman  and  Man- 
ning turned  their  faces  from  the  day- 
spring  and  chose  to  follow  tradition;  he 
was  on  the  threshold  of  life  when  reforms 
in  England  and  revolutions  on  the  Con- 


tinent reminded  him  that  a  great  transi- 
tion was  at  han^,  and  that  to  save  society 
from  anarchy  there  must  be  at  the  same 
time  intelligent  co-operation  with  the 
Time-Spirit  and  loyal  obedience  to  those 
sanctities  as  ancient  as  humanity.  It 
was  Matthew  Arnold's  good  fortune  to 
grow  up  within  the  realm  of  the  highest 
culture,  and  yet  to  be  taught  from  the 
first  that  culture  must  pass  into  social 
utility,  instead  of  being  held  selfishly  as 
a  private  possession  ;  that  we  are  to  know 
in  order  to  do  and  be  ;  that  our  better 
can  become  the  best  only  as  we  make 
ourselves  of  use ;  that  we  become  per- 
fect only  as  we  lead  others  to  share  our 
vision,  and  dwell  with  us  beside  the 
sources  of  life. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  fortunate,  also,  in  com- 
ing to  his  task  of  life  after  German  criti- 
cism had  demolished  many  traditional 
notions  that  had  long  obscured  the  true 
character  of  the  Bible  and  the  reaj 
origins  of  Christianity.  Science,  too,  had 
in  his  day  swept  away  many  ancient 
fancies,  and  revealed  a  new  earth,  while 
it  was  fast  conquering  its  right  to  be 
heard  as  the  only  authoritative  teacher 
respecting  the  universe.  These  sublime 
discoveries  in  history  and  nature  filled 
some  with  great  fears,  because  they  were 
apparently  destructive  of  all  faith,  and 
they  were  welcomed  by  others  who  found 
in  them  the  overthrow  of  all  religions, 
which  they  had  come  to  set  aside  with 
dislike  as  the  product  of  fear  or  selfish- 
ness. The  time  was  ripe  for  a  more  in- 
telligent appreciation  on  both  sides,  —  a 
recognition  that  religion  is  neither  a 
dogma  nor  a  fancy,  and  that  it  may  grow 
stronger  as  it  outgrows  both.  Thus  it. 
was  possible  for  Mr.  Arnold  to  address  to 
all  a  positive  word  as  a  message  of  recon- 
ciliation, showing  one  party  that  religion 
would  not  perish,  but  that,  in  obedience 
to  all  this  new  light,  we  must  restate  its 
truths  and  reshape  its  methods,  and  mak- 
ing  plain    to    those    who   had    mistaken 
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certain  superstitions  for  piety  itself  that 
true  religion,  however  transient  its  sym- 
bols, represents  what  is  most  fundamental 
in  human  nature.  Matthew  Arnold  rose 
to  speak  an  opportune  and  fruitful  word  : 
to  make  plain  the  permanent  values  and 
higher  uses  of  the  Bible,  and  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  inspiration  still 
resident  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  to 
teach  all  men  that  science  must  be  heard 
and  obeyed,  but  that,  when  heard  and 
obeyed,  a  sublimer  religion  remains  to 
discipline  and  inspire  us. 

The  story  of  this  life  brings  before  us 
a  man  of  comprehensive  interests,  who 
touched  modern  society  at  many  points, 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to  many 
departments  of  human  activity.  He  first 
won  distinction  as  a  poet  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  dramatic  poem,  "  Merope." 
The  theme  carries  us  into  a  region  remote 
from  our  present  life ;  but  it  is  handled 
with  grace  and  dignity,  yet  not  with 
sufficient  warmth  of  feeling,  or  sprightli- 
ness  of  action,  or  vividness  of  phrase  to 
capture  the  popular  mind.  It  was  seen 
at  once  that  the  author  possessed  a  cor- 
rect ear  for  poetic  numbers,  a  capacity 
to  use  refined  and  idiomatic  language, 
and  also  the  gift  of  pure  and  noble 
thoughts.  There  was  here  certainly  a 
true  poetic  instinct,  under  the  control  of 
a  cultivated  taste ;  and  some  critics 
claimed  that  Mr.  Arnold  gave  promise 
of  gifts  that  would  place  him  among  the 
great  poets  of  his  race.  Talent  in  large 
measure,  enriched  by  wide  reading  and 
luminous  thinking,  was  exhibited ;  and 
this  production  won  for  him  the  profes- 
sorship of  poetry  at  Oxford,  in  which  he 
spent  ten  years  of  his  life. 

But  poetic  genius  was  not  a  constituent 
of  Arnold's  nature  :  the  impetuous  spon- 
taneity of  thought  and  feeling  which 
pours  itself  forth  in  fresh  imagery  and 
melodious  phrase  ;  the  power  to  picture 
passion,  and  place  it  before  us  in  a  per- 
sonality; the  capacity  to  interpret  the 
depths  within  the  human  spirit,  and  then 
make  nature  vocal  and  luminous  with 
their  mysteries,  —  this  divine  gift  Matthew 
Arnold  did  not  possess.  To  the  day  of 
his  death  he  wrote  poetry,  —  true  poetry, 
worthy  to  be  read,  but  not  the  poetry 
that  will  ever  profoundly  stir  the  common 


people.  His  poems  all  lack  both  passion 
and  picture  ;  they  are  too  uniformly  pen 
sive,  serious,  and  sedate.  There  is  no 
where  the  keen  edge  that  belongs  to  his 
prose,  nor  do  we  meet  with  the  flash  of 
originality  which  characterizes  so  many 
of  his  phrases,  to  be  found  especially  in 
his  religious  writings.  Hut  his  poetic 
temperament,  if  it  did  not  make  him  a 
poet  of  the  highest  order,  did  make  him 
a  great  prose  writer. 

There  are  at  least  two  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
sonnets  which  deserve  high  praise  both 
for  poetic  form  and  for  nobility  of 
thought.  One,  "Quiet  Work,"  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  lines,  was  the 
product  of  his  earlier  efforts  :  — 

"  One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one, 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity  — 

"Of  toil  unsever'd  from  tranquillity! 
Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry  !  " 

The  other  is  "The  Better  Part "  :  — 

"  Long  fed  on  boundless  hopes,  O  race  of  man, 
How  angrily  thou  spurn'st  all  simpler  fare  ! 
'  Christ,'  some  one  says,  '  was  human  as  we  are; 
No  judge  eyes  us  from  heaven,  our  sin  to  scan ; 
We  love  no  more,  when  we  have  done  our  span.' 

'"Well,  then,  for  Christ,'  thou  answerest,    'who 
can  care? 
From  sin,  which  Heaven  records  not,  why  for- 
bear? 
Live  we  like  brutes,  our  life  without  a  plan  !  ' 

"So  answerest  thou;   but  why  not  rather  say  : 
1  Hath   man   no    second   life?     Pitch    this    one 

high! 
Sits  there  no  judge  in  heaven,  our  sin  to  see? 
More  strictly,  then,  the  inward  judge  obey  ! 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us?     Ah  !  let  us  try 
If  we  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he  !  ' " 

Two  of  his  shorter  poems  have  always 
interested  me  much,  chiefly  on  account 
taught    in  them. 


of  the    serious 
The  one  called  ' 


lessons 
Stagirius 


closes  thi 


'  Let  all  doubts  be  dumb, 
Let  all  words  be  mild, 
All  strife  be  reconciled, 
All  pain  beguiled  ! 
Light  bring  no  blindness, 
-Love  no  unkindness, 
Knowledge  no  ruin, 
Fear  no  undoing ! 
From  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Save,  oh !  save." 
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The  second,  entitled 

thus : — 


Morality,"  opens 


••  We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  tire  which  in  the  heart  resides; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will'd 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfill'd." 

Of  his  elegiac  poems,  the  one  entitled 
"Thyrsis,"  in  memory  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  poetry 
has  much  the  same  flavor  as  Arnold's 
own,  has  been  widely  admired.  In 
"  Rugby  Chapel  "  we  find  this  tribute  to 
his  father,  who  did  for  England  what 
Horace  Mann  did  for  America,  —  brought 
a  new  method  and  inspiration  into  the 
realm  of  education  :  — '■ 

"  Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 
Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live  — 
Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  ! 
Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad  ! 
Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 
Tread  the  border-land  dim 
'Twixt  vice  and  virtue ;   reviv'st, 
Succorest !  —  this  was  thy  work, 
This  was  thy  life  upon  earth." 

Among  the  narrative  poems  written  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  which  pleases  me 
most  is  the  pathetic  Oriental  tale,  "  Soh- 
rab  and  Rustum."  Of  his  lyric  poems, 
the  one  that  early  gave  him  fame,  "  The 
Strayed  Reveller,"  exhibits  Mr.  Arnold 
at  his  highest  poetic  excellence.  But 
taken  all  in  all,  many  have  found  most 
refreshment  in  "  Empedocles  on  Etna." 
These  lines  from  that  poem  are  strong  :  — 

"  Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears; 
Man  gets  no  other  light, 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Sink  in  thyself !  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that 
shrine  !  " 

Matthew  Arnold  began  his  life  as  a 
poet,  and  a  poet  he  remained  to  the  last ; 
and  yet,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  career,  his  vocation  was  that  of  an  in- 
spector of  schools.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  hardly  another  incident  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  century  more  significant 
and  refreshing  than  this  circumstance,  — 
Mr.  Arnold's  long,  arduous,  and  faithful 


devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Here  was  a  man  who  by  family 
connections  was  linked  to  England's 
highest  intellectual  aristocracy;  a  man 
whom  Oxford  University  loved  to  honor 
with  its  highest  positions ;  a  man  of 
ripest  scholarship,  who  found  his  delight 
in  the  royal  fellowship  of  culture,  and 
who,  conscious  of  his  large  gifts,  must 
have  yearned  for  the  immortality  which 
crowns  superior  intellectual  efforts ;  a 
man  who,  by  lending  his  pen  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mammon,  might  easily  have 
earned  a  fortune ;  and  yet  who  chose  to 
labor  for  years  amidst  the  obscure  albeit 
so  important  tasks  of  education.  To 
many  men  of  refined  tastes  and  literary 
capacities  how  repulsive  would  have  been 
a  position  so  full  of  drudgery !  How 
many,  gifted  and  trained  like  himself, 
would  have  spurned  such  labor  !  That 
Arnold  cheerfully  gave  himself  to  this 
laborious  and  unremunerative  work,  de- 
voting the  best  of  his  years,  and  giving 
his  superior  abilities  to  duties  that  could 
bring  no  renown,  and  little  intellectual 
satisfaction,  —  this  fact  shows  that  he  was 
inspired  by  the  Master's  exalted  concep- 
tion of  the  nobility  of  service,  and  also 
directed  by  the  modern  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  popular  education. 
Without  ostentation,  Arnold  turned  from 
the  positions  of  honor  that  were  seeking 
him  and,  true  to  his  own  teaching  that 
the  path  of  service  is  the  way  to  the 
kingdom,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
inspection  of  schools,  glad  to  set  the 
lamp  of  his  culture  in  the  obscurest 
places,  that  a  little  more  light  might  fall 
upon  dark  spots.  Out  of  his  general 
work  in  behalf  of  education  came  two  of 
his  books,  "  The  Universities  of  Ger- 
many," and  "  Popular  Education  in 
France." 

Before  speaking  of  what  may  be  called 
Mr.  Arnold's  chief  contribution  to  the 
civilization  of  this  century,  I  wish  to  say 
one  word  respecting  the  American  epi- 
sode which  occurred  near  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  visit  to  America  as  a  lec- 
turer was  a  positive  injury  to  his  repu- 
tation and  influence ;  not  because  he 
lacked  the  graces  of  oratory,  but  because 
he  was  unskilful  in  his  manner  of  putting 
what  he  had  to  say.     He  undertook,  in 
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particular,  a  difficult  task  when  he  con- 
sented to  present  an  estimate  of  Emer- 
son to  a  Boston  audience,  especially  so 
soon  after  the  great  man's  death.  That 
he  was  met  with  rebuke  instead  of 
applause  is  not  strange,  when  we  consider 
the  structure  of  his  address.  He  took 
nearly  two  thirds  of  his  time  to  state  what 
Emerson  was  not,  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly .  by  contrast  wherein  Emerson's 
real  greatness  lay.  But  this  long  list  of 
negatives  so  disheartened  his  hearers 
that  when  he  did  come  to  say,  "  Emer- 
son's Essays  are,  I  think,  the  most  impor- 
tant work  done  in  prose  during  the  present 
century,"  nobody  heeded  his  words.  He 
lingered  so  long  over  his  criticisms,  that 
what  was  meant  for  genuine  and  hearty 
praise  fell  upon  ears  that  would  not  listen, 
and  the  audience  carried  away  the  im- 
pression that  Emerson  had  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  What 
Arnold  intended  as  highest  praise  im- 
pressed people  as  a  condemnation.  It 
was  a  grave  blunder  in  his  method  of 
statement.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me 
that  Arnold's  interpretation  of  Emerson 
was  remarkably  brilliant  or  his  estimate 
especially  noteworthy ;  but  a  careful 
reading  of  his  lecture  does  show  that 
Arnold  intended  to  place  Emerson  among 
the  few  sublime  spirits  of  humanity,  and 
we  Americans  have  no  reason  to  find 
fault  with  his  estimate  of  our  greatest 
teacher. 

The  lecture  on  "  Numbers  "  which  he 
gave  most  widely  during  his  visit  here  is  a 
protest  against  the  assumption  that  ma- 
jorities have  divine  rights  and  supreme 
authority.  He  contended  that  society 
is  always  in  the  end  saved  by  its  diviner 
minorities,  by  the  remnant  of  holy  souls, 
who  remain  loyal  to  the  heavenly  vision ; 
by  those  who  never  pursue  base  ends  nor 
obey  popular  clamor,  but  are  ever  man- 
ful in  resistance  to  temptation  and  fanati- 
cism. There  is  truth  in  this  lecture,  and 
truth  that  Americans  may  well  ponder ; 
but  this  was  not  the  great  message  which 
we  expected  of  Arnold ;  it  was  not  the 
one  great  truth  to  which  his  own  life  had 
been  especially  devoted.  Here,  again, 
he  was  the  victim  of  his  inexperience  as 
a  public  speaker.  People  got  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  an   aristocrat,  who 


really  despised  the  masses  and  denier! 
the  political  doctrine  of  human  equality. 
This  impression  did  great  injustice  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  real  position.  One  needs  to 
read  along  with  this  lecture  on"  Numbers" 
his  admirable  and  democratic  essay,  "  On 
Equality."  How  unlike  an  aristocrat,  in- 
different to  the  people,  Arnold  really  was, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  years 
he  devoted  himself  with  rare  fidelity  and 
diligence  to  humble  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  masses  themselves.  His  criticisms 
of  American  manners  and  institutions 
unduly  exasperated  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can, because  they  were  taken  apart  from 
their  real  connections  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
mind.  The  sting  is  taken  out  of  them 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  already 
passed  severer  judgments  upon  his  own 
people.  Our  devotion  to  the  superlative 
gave  Mr.  Arnold  offence,  and  it  is  a 
fault  that  ought  to  bring  us  shame.  This 
being  our  grave  limitation,  we  resented 
his  just  criticism  of  it ;  while  his  true  and 
generous  praise,  spoken  in  moderation, 
as  became  the  apostle  of  Hellenism, 
seemed  insipid  to  some  Americans,  whose 
taste  has  been  destroyed  by  living  so  long 
upon  extravagant  superlatives.  Many 
have  assumed  that  he  was  not  the  friend 
of  democratic  institutions  because  he  so 
vigorously  condemned  the  spirit  of  "  doing 
merely  as  one  likes,"  and  because  he  in- 
vented the  term  "  Philistine  "  to  desig- 
nate those  who  represent  this  spirit  in 
cruel  and  coarse  manifestations. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  the  warm  friend 
of  liberty;  but  he  wished  to  see  along 
with  liberty,  refinement  and  self-surrender 
to  noble  ideals  of  public  good,  —  free- 
dom tempered  by  the  consciousness  of 
social  unity  and  enthusiasm  for  philan- 
thropic enterprise ;  and  while  he  was 
severe  with  the  Philistines,  all  who  are 
given  to  coarse  pretence,  to  mere  mate- 
rialism of  life,  to  the  subjection  of  cul- 
ture to  a  low  utility,  this  severity  sprang 
from  his  abounding  love  of  the  people, 
whose  lives  he  wished  to  see  lighted  up 
by  purer  sentiments  and  nobler  ideals. 

There  still  remains  for  us  to  consider 
the  central  element  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
message  and  influence,  —  his  work  as  a 
teacher  of  life,  the  prophet  of  a  religion 
as  large  as  the  circle  of  life  and  as  fresh 
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and  rational  as  modern  science ;  as  the 
advocate  of  a  culture  that  shall  be  the 
friend  and  associate  of  spiritual  religion  ; 
and  as  the  champion  of  an  ideal  of  civ- 
ilization in  which  moral  sentiment  is 
wedded  to  intellectual  power,  and  in 
which  zeal  for  liberty  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  enthusiasm  for  humane  service. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Arnold 
coined  so  many  of  those  happy  phrases 
that  have  become  a  universal  currency. 
No  other  man  in  this  generation  has 
scattered  abroad  so  many  luminous, 
suggestive,  and  liberating  phrases,  that 
have  passed  with  creative  power  into  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  world.  From  Em- 
erson proceeds  a  greater  character- 
force  ;  from  Darwin,  a  mightier  scientific 
revolution ;  from  Martineau,  a  profounder 
philosophy  of  life  ;  but  none  of  these  has 
dropped  so  many  fertilizing  phrases  upon 
the  mind  of  this  age.  Mr.  Arnold  pos- 
sessed a  rare  faculty  for  seizing  upon  a 
great  life-truth,  or  historical  principle, 
and  giving  it  so  perfect  a  literary  ex- 
pression that  it  winged  itself  everywhere 
as  a  messenger  of  light.  The  phrase, 
"  Conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life,"  has 
become  a  positive  addition  to  the  moral 
resources  of  humanity.  It  represents  no 
new  discovery,  but  it  gives  a  fresh  and 
dynamic  expression  to  a  great  truth 
which  had  been  too  often  overlooked  by 
religious  teachers.  Such  a  phrase  goes 
everywhere ;  we  meet  it  in  the  new 
books ;  every  man  who  rises  to  deliver  a 
fresh  message  shows  in  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  thought  that  he  has  looked 
at  life  from  this  point  of  view.  So  of  the 
phrase,  "  Religion  is  morality  touched 
with  emotion,"  a  happy  description, 
which  associates  in  one  conception  eth- 
ical law  and  religious  feeling,  to  the  bet- 
terment of  both  piety  and  morals.  Ar- 
nold's definition  of  God  as  "  the  Power 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness," has  helped  a  great  many  to  think 
in  a  very  real  way  about  God,  who  had 
found  no  satisfaction  in  our  conventional 
phrases.  So  also  his  striking  character- 
ization of  the  essential  spirit  of  Jesus  as 
"mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness" 
has  invested  the  personality  of  Jesus 
with  fresh  interest  to  thousands,  and  en- 
larged the  ministry  of  Jesus  among  men. 


The  description  of  the  work  of  Jesus  as 
"  a  method  of  inwardness  and  a  secret  of 
self-renouncement"  presents  a  familiar 
topic  from  a  new  point  of  \iew.  The 
deadly  routine  of  thought  is  broken  into 
by  a  divine  suggestiveness ;  the  placid 
conformity  that  represented  no  real  ex- 
perience is  challenged  to  defend  itself, 
and  by  that  defence  outgrows  itself ;  the 
view  of  Jesus  from  this  new  angle  of 
vision  discloses  beauties  never  before 
seen,  and  makes  him  a  companion  with 
larger  helpfulness.  By  placing  "  sweet- 
ness and  light"  —  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  Swift,  but  made  luminous  by  Ar- 
nold's striking  usage  —  over  against  in- 
tolerance and  mysticism,  as  the  object 
alike  of  religion  and  culture,  he  turned 
attention  and  aspiration  toward  the 
humanities,  and  erected  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  excellence  by  which  to  judge  both 
the  church  and  the  school.  By  using 
the  term  "  Hebraism  "  to  describe  the  his- 
toric impulse  whose  uppermost  idea  is 
conduct,  and  whose  power  carries  us  to- 
wards doing,  and  "  Hellenism"  to  describe 
that  other  historic  movement  whose 
uppermost  idea  is  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  and  whose  power  carries  us 
toward  knowing,  —  by  the  use  of  these 
terms,  luminous  names  for  well-known 
tendencies,  he  has  enriched  the  intellec- 
tual resources  of  the  modern  mind. 
When  he  contrasts  the  classical  and  the 
Christian  spirit  by  naming  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospel  "  the  muse  of  right- 
eousness," he  illustrates  without  exagger- 
ating a  real  distinction.  When  we  take 
into  account  these  and  other  equally 
felicitous  phrases  which  he  has  thrown 
off  from  the  burning  core  of  his  spiritual 
genius  and  set  in  the  large  orbits  of  a 
literature  of  power,  we  appreciate  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  the  extent  of  his 
influence. 

With  this  coinage  of  his  spirit  in  our 
hands,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  quality  of 
his  work  in  general?  In  Matthew  Arnold 
two  rare  and  fruitful  factors  were  con- 
bined,  —  factors  especially  needed  in  a 
teacher  of  life  in  this  century  :  (i)  a  re- 
markably clear  conception  of  the  scope 
and  purport  of  the  scientific  method,  and 
a  perfect  willingness  to  accept  all  discov- 
eries in  science  and   scholarship ;    and 
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(2)  a  deep  religious  sentiment,  completely 
humanized  and  rationalized,  and  so 
wedded  to  the  literary  spirit  that  he  was 
able  to  approach  religious  topics  free  from 
dogmatic  bias  and  to  expound  them  with 
tact  and  eloquence.  These  qualities  made 
him  a  most  effectual  religious  teacher. 
He  welcomed  all  new  truth,  but  he  showed 
how  the  great  sanctities  are  still  untouched 
by  all  the  discoveries  made.  His  large 
hospitality  of  mind  led  him  to  speak 
words  of  emancipation  to  the  clergy>  while 
his  moral  earnestness  won  those  alienated 
from  dogmatism.  No  one  has  been  more 
willing  to  accept  the  results  of  advanced 
Biblical  scholarship,  and  yet  he  has  made 
the  Bible  a  new  book  to  thousands.  No 
one  has  lavished  more  destructive  argu- 
ments upon  mediaeval  speculations,  long 
loved  by  many  as  the  substance  of  reli- 
gion, and  yet  he  has  made  God  an  Im- 
manent Reality  and  Jesus  a  master  of  the 
Spirit  to  those  who  had  wandered  in 
darkness. 

The  three  great  books  of  Matthew 
Arnold  devoted  especially  to  this  realm  of 
human  life  are,  in  the  order  of  their  pro- 
duction, "Culture  and  Anarchy,"  "St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism,"  and  "Literature 
and  Dogma."  In  the  first  he  speaks  as 
the  apostle  of  culture.  These  are  his 
noble  words :  "  To  walk  stanchly  by 
the  best  light  one  has,  to  be  strict  and 
sincere  with  one's  self,  not  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  say  and  do  not,  to 
be  in  earnest,  this  is  the  discipline  by 
which  alone  man  is  enabled  to  rescue  his 
life  from  thraldom  to  the  passing  mo- 
ment and  to  his  bodily  senses,  to  ennoble 
it,  and  to  make  it  eternal."  It  is  true 
culture  which  enables  one  to  do  this. 
The  ideal  of  culture,  so  understood,  goes 
far  beyond  the  acquisition  of  facts,  and 
its  motive  far  beyonc  *he  attainment  of 
any  outward  success.  True  culture  "  is 
an  inward  spiritual  activity,  having  for  its 
characters  increased  sweetness,  increased 
light,  increased  life,  increased  sympathy." 
Culture,  as  thus  defined,  does  not  divide 
people  into  classes,  separated  by  pride 
and  envy,  but  it  unites  and  humanizes  all : 
"The  men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles 
of  equality  .  .  .  those  who  have  a  pas- 
sion for  diffusing  ...  for  carrying  from 
one  end  of  society  to  the  other  the  best 


knowledge."  Mr.  Arnold  insists  that 
men  of  culture  do  their  duty  only  when 
they  live  for  the  whole  community.  To 
know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world,  —  the  ambition  of  cul- 
ture,—  must  go  along  with  another  aspi- 
ration :  to  know  all  these  things  in  order 
to  be  of  use,  in  order  to  be  of  service  to 
the  public.  His  words  are  :  "  Perfection, 
as  culture  conceives  it,  is  not  possible 
while  the  individual  remains  isolated. 
The  individual  is  required,  under  pain  of 
being  stunted  and  enfeebled,  to  carry 
others  along  with  him  in  his  march  to- 
ward perfection,  to  be  continually  doing 
all  he  can  to  enlarge  and  increase  the 
volume  of  the  human  stream  sweeping 
thitherward."  This  language  in  itself 
shows  how  broad  and  how  wise  was  Mr. 
Arnold's  democracy.  He  goes  on  to 
plead  :  We  must  "  conceive  of  true  hu- 
man perfection  as  a  harmonious  perfec- 
tion, developing  all  sides  of  our  human- 
ity ;  and  as  a  general  perfection,  develop- 
ing all  parts  of  our  society.  For  if  one 
member  suffer,  the  other  members  must 
suffer  with  it;  and  the  fewer  there  are 
that  follow  the  true  way  of  salvation,  the 
harder  that  way  is  to  find."  Culture, 
then,  is  no  frivolous  curiosity,  no  selfish 
cultivation  of  one's  powers,  no  estate  of 
excellence  enjoyed  by  one's  self,  "  not  a 
having  and  a  resting,  but  a  growing  and 
a  becoming,"  in  order  that  we  may  en- 
rich all  and  serve  all.  Again  he  says  : 
"  An  individual  and  a  class,  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  upon  their  own  well-being 
exclusively,  do  but  beget  troubles  both 
for  others  and  for  themselves  also." 

This  is  a  noble  and  a  needed  message  ; 
and  no  one  else  has  so  earnestly  and  so 
eloquently  urged  these  universal  obliga- 
tions and  social  ministries  of  culture  as 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  movement  of 
University  Extension  and  other  similar 
efforts  are  harvests  from  his  seed-sowing. 
He  made  his  earnest  plea  for  culture,  but 
for  a  culture  with  conduct  values,  a  cul- 
ture that  means  manhood  as  well  as 
scholarship,  and  a  manhood  alive  with 
sympathies  for  humanity, —  trained  powers 
held  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  all  men. 
He  brought  culture  and  religion  close  to- 
gether, holding  that  the  aim  of  both, 
though  by  different   methods,  is  to  learn 
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the  tmth  and  make  the  will  of  God  pre- 
vail. Thus,  in  this  book,  "  Culture  and 
Anarchy/'  one  of  the  great  tonic  books  of 
this  century,  Mr.  Arnold  sought  to 
broaden  the  popular  conception  of  true 
culture ;  to  show  its  vast  practical  impor- 
tance and  wide  utilities ;  to  inspire  men 
of  culture  with  humanitarian  enthusiasm  ; 
and  also  to  demonstrate  that  the  glory 
and  permanence  of  a  nation  spring,  not 
from  wheat,  or  coal,  or  iron,  but  from  its 
men  of  true  culture.  He  drew  attention 
also  to  the  great  fact  that  we  must  put  our 
faith,  not  in  machinery,  but  in  that  man- 
hood, born  of  culture,  which  can  alone 
furnish  the  motive  power  of  civilization.  It 
is  this  culture,  not  the  product  of  the 
schools  alone,  but  of  human  experience, 
it  is  the  perfection  of  man  in  his  human- 
ity, which  is  medicinal  for  reforms,  which 
distributes  blessings,  and  which  stands 
between  society  and  impending  anarchy. 
And  along  with  his  noble  interpretation 
of  culture,  he  sought  to  broaden  and  hu- 
manize the  ideal  of  religion,  making  it 
the  spiritual  side  of  all  human  effort  and 
the  moral  import  of  all  discovered  facts 
and  laws. 

The  most  read  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  religious  books,  "  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma,"  belongs  to  what  he 
himself  so  aptly  called  the  literature  of 
power.  Few  readers  have  accepted  it 
all  from  beginning  to  end ;  some  have 
turned  from  it  in  anger ;  but  those  who 
have  studied  it  have  been  inspired,  if 
not  converted,  by  its  freshness,  its  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  its  tremendous  ethical 
passion.  It  is  a  book  that  has  compelled 
thought ;  it  has  stirred  inquiry  and  led 
people  to  dig  down  to  the  roots  of  their 
faith  to  see  whether  they  are  imbedded 
in  reality ;  and  it  has  been  the  most 
wholesome  tonic  that  has  been  applied  to 
religion  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  book's  bantering  sarcasm,  which 
often  bites  and  draws  blood,  though  one 
source  of  its  power,  seems  to  many  ex- 
cessive. One  peculiarity  of  Arnold's 
style,  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  this 
work,  is  the  frequency  with  which  he 
repeats  his  favorite  phrases.  He  made 
in  this  respect  a  notable  departure  from 
conventional  methods  ;  and  while  his  ex- 
periment    is    wonderfully    successful,   it 


would  not  do  for  many  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps ;  a  less  skilful  writer  would  in 
this  way  become  unbearably  tiresome. 
But  though  Mr.  Arnold  holds  the  same 
sentence  again  and  again  before  our  eyes, 
it  is  such  a  sentence  that  every  time  we 
look  it  flashes  like  a  diamond  with  new 
beauty.  He  leads  us  often  to  the  same 
general  point  of  view,  and  yet  every  time 
we  reach  it  we  see  something  new  in  the 
landscape.  What  would  ordinarily  be  a 
fault  he  turns  into  a  means  of  pleasure 
and  edification. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Arnold  has  never 
shown  his  weakness  more  decidedly  than 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Dissenters.  Whenever  he  touched  these 
subjects,  he  became  petty  in  his  criticism 
and  narrow  in  his  spirit.  He  never  rose 
above  a  certain  supercilious  haughtiness 
and  attitude  of  contempt  for  dissent, 
which  mar  the  character  of  many  an 
Anglican  churchman  otherwise  noble  and 
lovable.  But  we  can  afford  to  overlook 
an  offensive  foible  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  an  established  religion  fosters. 

The  main  purpose  of  "  Literature  and 
Dogma "  is  to  refresh  and  recreate 
religion  by  the  introduction  into  this 
realm  of  the  Time-Spirit,  so  that  people 
shall  use  the  Bible  for  increase  of  life 
rather  than  for  dogma ;  that  they  shall 
reconceive  the  task  of  religion  as  a 
ministry  of  righteousness ;  and  that  they 
shall  learn  "  mildness  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness "  of  Jesus  himself,  instead  of 
yoking  themselves  to  the  traditions  of 
men  about  him.  Probably  few  of  us 
accept  his  teachings  as  an  adequate  in- 
terpretation of  Christianity ;  many  of  us 
would  differ  in  our  judgments  upon  his 
leading  ideas.  But  no  one  else  ever  made 
us  feel  so  deeply  the  greatness  of  the 
Bible  as  a  plea  for  righteousness ;  no 
other  of  our  writers  has  enlarged  our 
conception  of  religion  to  such  an  extent 
on  the  side  of  conduct  and  character; 
no  one  has  brought  Jesus  closer  to  us  as 
a  power  of  helpfulness  for  the  things  that 
are  eternal ;  no  one  has  stimulated  more 
suggestions  respecting  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  phrases  of  popular  religion, 
thereby  broadening  our  faith,  where  not 
reconstructing  it ;  no  one  has  made 
us  realize  more  keenly  the  transcendent 
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importance  of  religion,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  imperative  need  of  a  religion 
in  touch  with  all  humane  enthusiasms  and 
inclusive  of  all  the  discoveries  of  science. 


He  leads  us  to  a  mount  of  vision  from 
which  we  see  how  large  an  estate  is  true 
manhood,  and  how  mighty  a  power  is  a 
manly  religion. 


Gruyere   Castle  seen   from  the  Sarine. 
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By   W.  D.  McCrackan. 
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TO  enter  the  verdant  valley  of  Gruyere 
in  Switzerland,  after  leaving  the 
railroad  at  Bulle,  is  like  turning 
from  the  pages  of  a  modern  newspaper 
to  read  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus. 

The  name  Gruyere  is  applied  to  a 
mountainous  district  lying  principally  in 
the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  and  traversed  by 
the  stream  of  the  Sarine,  from  the  glacier 
of  the  Sanetsch  to 
Mount  Moleson.  A 
race  of  herdsmen 
iive  there,  who  have 
a  history  all  their 
own,  and  speak  a 
Romance'  language 
of  great  antiquity. 
If  at  the  present 
time  this  land  of  rich 
pastures  is  known 
the  world  over  for 
the  excellent  cheese 

which  it  produces,  in  the  past  it  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the 
Counts  of  Gruyeres1  there  maintained  a' 
sort  of  miniature  feudal  court.  In  other 
words,  Gruyere  tells  an  ancient  tale  of 
chivalry,  and  a  modern  one  of  cheese. 

For  the  better  part  of  five  centuries 
the  Counts  ruled  over  their  subjects  in  a 
manner  which  was  at  once  patriarchal 
and  pastoral.  Indeed  so  full  are  local 
traditions  of  their  mutual  gayeties  that 
the  student  is  tempted  to  think  of  ancient 
Grueyre  as  a  veritable  Dresden-China 
state.  It  seems  as  though  the  swains 
from  the  mountains  must  have  been  for- 
ever dancing  with  their  shepherdesses, 
short-skirted,  and  with  streaming  ribbons  ; 
while  in  their  midst  the  ruling  Count, 
himself  the  most  assiduous  gallant  of 
them  all,  led  the  country  dances.  Of 
course  in  such  a  community  mirth  would 
be  the  main  business  of  life  ;  the  peasants 
would  only  reluctantly  drive  their  cattle 
afield,  between  whiles,  for  a  living;  and 

1  The  names   of  the   family  and  of  the  town  are  spelt 
with  a  final  s. 
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of  coarse  this  operatic  view  of  life  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  real  inquiry.  Still 
when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  enough 
remains  to  make  the  past  and  present  of 
Gruyere  seem  peculiarly  archaic  and 
idyllic. 

It  was  an   autumn  day  of  more   than 
ordinary  beauty  when  the  writer  emerged 


from  the  prosaic  little  town  of  Bulle  to 
follow  the  highway  which  leads  up  the 
valley.  A  few  steps,  and  then  the  castle 
of  Gruyeres,  with  a  cluster  of  houses, 
hove  in  sight,  perched  crown-like  upon  a 
hill  in  the  middle  distance.  The  white 
of  these  buildings  was  admirably  sketched 
against  the  varying  greens  of  the  farther 
mountains ;  an  atmosphere  of  softening 
haze  played  upon  their  outlines,  and  lent 
the  whole  group  the  aspect  of  some 
old-time  plaything, — so  foreign  to  our 
modern  world  was  it,  and  so  perfect  a  bit 
of  unconscious  art. 

You  climb  to  the  town  by  the  same 
ancient  path  which  the  Counts  used  in 
their  day,  then  pass  through  a  rude  gate ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  single  street  which 
the  town  possesses,  rise  the  massive  walls 
of  the  castle  of  Gruyeres.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  carefully  restored  specimen  of 
feudal  architecture  which  Switzerland 
possesses,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
Chillon  itself  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

In  1848  the  castle,  having  ceased  to 
be  of  use    to    the    cantonal    authorities, 
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was  offered  for  sale  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dilapidation,  and  purchased  by  a 
Genevese  gentleman,  M.  Francois  Bovy. 
The  brother  of  the  owner,  M.  Daniel  Bovy, 
an  artist  who  had  studied  under  Ingres 
in  Paris,  devoted  many  years  of  his  life 
and  his  entire  fortune  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  property.  In  1862 
the  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Balland,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
watches  in  Geneva,  and  himself  an  en- 
thusiastic connoisseur.  The  latter  con- 
tinued the  work  so  conscientiously  begun 
by  his  predecessor,  until  to-day  he  has 
succeeded  in  transforming  his  summer 
home  into  a  real  repository  of  local,  me- 
diaeval art. 

In  the  castle  court  the  breath  of  feu- 
dalism fills  the  air,  and  when  you  mount 
the  broad  winding  stairs  under  massive 
arches  and  suddenly  find  yourself  stand- 
ing in  a  Hall  of  Knights,  the  illusion  is 
perfect.  On  the  walls  of  this  room 
Daniel  Bovy  painted  twelve  frescos, 
representing  various  scenes  in  the  history 
ofGruyere,  some  purely  legendary,  and 
others  strictly  historical.  The  whole 
forms  a  veritable  illustrated  text- book. 
Although  the  touch   of  positive  genius  is 


not  present,  still  the  work  is  in  every  way 
admirable,  especially  in  an  age  like  ours 
which  has  allowed  mural  painting  to  fall 
into  undeserved  disuse.  The  walls  of 
this  hall  are  of  an  extraordinary  thick- 
ness, and  give  the  windows  correspond- 
ingly deep  embrasures,  from  which  de- 
lightful glimpses  may  be  caught  of  the 
narrowing  valley  and  its  higher  moun- 
tains. 

They  will  next  show  you  the  so-called 
Chamber  of  the  Count,  with  its  Gothic 
bed  and  ancient  tapestries,  the  Chamber 
of  the  Countess,  and  also  that  of  the  fair 
Luce  des  Albergeux,  mistress  of  Count' 
John  II.,  known  far  and  wide  for  her 
great  beauty.  The  pieces  of  furniture  in 
these  rooms,  and  in  others  throughout  the 
castle,  are  either  genuine  pieces  of  me- 
diaeval work,  found  in  the  castle  and  im- 
mediate vicinity,  or  else  they  are  clever 
imitations  made  by  a  local  cabinetmaker, 
whose  workmanship  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembles  that  of  his  predecessors  at 
Gruyeres.  It  appears  that  M.  Balland, 
with  praiseworthy  conscientiousness,  has 
preferred  to  enlist  the  services  of  local 
workmen  in  his  restorations,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  essentially  rustic   character 
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of  his  castle,  even  if  the  result  be  less 
polished  and  at  times  a  little  crude.  He 
has  fitted  up  the  former  torture  chamber 
of  the  tower  into  an  interesting  little 
armory,  where  some  trophies  won  by  the 
Counts  hang  side  by  side  with  ancient 
weapons  found  in  the  neighborhood.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  is  a  kitchen,  with 
a  vast  fireplace,  in  which  the  traditional 
whole  ox  was  roasted  on  festive  occasions. 
It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  this  cas- 
tle of  Gruyeres,  representing  as  it  does 
the  ideal  of  a  purely  Alpine  feudal  dwell- 
ing, and  set  apart  to  contain  as  complete 


ing  the  panels  of  the  little  drawing-room. 
There  it  is  that  Corot  has  left  three  oval 
pieces,  two  simple  groups  of  trees  in  his 
unmistakable  style,  and  a  little  imaginary 
view  of  Gruyeres,  which  to-day  are  almost 
as  valuable  as  the  castle  itself.  Other 
panels  are  by  such  men  as  Baron,  Fran- 
cais,  Leleux,  Menn,  and  Salzmann,  and 
the  whole  forms  a  picture  gallery  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  elsewhere, 
and  perhaps  impossible  to  duplicate. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  record  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Gruyeres  is  exceptionally  pictur- 


as  possible  a  collection  of  local  mediaeval 
art,  should  at  the  same  time  possess  any- 
thing so  modern  as  a  superb  set  of  panels 
by  French  masters  of  our  own  time.  M. 
Daniel  Bovy,  it  appears,  was  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  artist  friends  of  his  student 
days  in  Paris  to  visit  him  in  his  feudal 
retreat.  Many  of  them  contributed  towards 
the  work  of  beautifying  the  castle  by  paint- 


esque,  and  not  particularly  discreditable, 
as  feudal  families  go.  Their  race  was 
full  of  the  knightly  virtues  and  follies. 
Warlike,  but  generous  to  the  Church,  per- 
petually involved  in  adventures  which 
were  considered  amusing  in  those  good 
old  days,  but  would  now,  of  course,  bring 
them  into  the  divorce  courts,  they  were 
after  all  beloved  by  the  simple  peasants 
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Salon  with  Painted  Panels,  showing  the  Corot  Panel 


through  all  their  escapades.  Certainly 
they  dwelt  among  them  in  a  manner 
which  was  almost  democratic. 

The  first  documentary  mention  of  the 
country  dates  from  923,  when  a  certain 
Count  Turimbert,  of  the  county  of  Ogo, 
is  recorded  in  a  deed  of  transfer.  At 
that  time  the  land  of  Gruyere  formed 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Upper  Burgundy. 
Ogo  seems  to  be  a  Romance  corruption  of 
the  German    Hochgau,  and   has  survived 


in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  the  name 
of  Chateau  d'Oex.  Gruyere  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  word  grue,  a  crane,  as  me- 
diaeval legend  makers  were  wont  to  assert, 
but  from  the  title  of  Gruyer,  meaning 
one  who  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  forests. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  war- 
like Counts  stepped  forth  from  their 
mountain  castle  to  take  part  in  the  world's 
history.  Several  of  them  went  off  to  the 
Crusades.     A  Knight  John  of  Gruyeres, 
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brother  to  the  ruling  Count  of  his  day, 
served  under  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Black  Prince  in  the  French 
wars.  Then  there  was  Count  Louis,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Morat,  fighting  as  an  ally  of  the  Swiss 
Confederates  against  Charles,  the  Bold, 
of  Burgundy. 

But  the  home  life  of  these  Alpine 
knights  possesses  a  charm  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  their  military  achievements. 
For,  if  they  were  warlike  while  abroad,  in 
Gruyere  itself  they  settled  down  again 
into  jovial,  domestic  ways,  and  devoted 


Switzerland,"  in  which  one  of  the  best 
chapters  is  devoted  to  Gruyere,  bought 
the  place,  in  order  to  preserve  it  intact  as 
an  historical  curiosity. 

Chalamala,  it  is  said,  instituted  a 
Court  of  Folly.  All  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  castle  was  completely  ven- 
tilated at  its  sittings,  and  judgment 
was  passed  upon  the  delinquents  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  found  out 
in  their  intrigues.  All  the  details  of 
carnival,  of  the  sieges  of  the  Castle  of 
Love,  and  all  the  mad  freaks  and  prac- 
tical   jokes     in     which     Chalamala    de- 


Chamber  of  the  Count. 


themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  keep- 
ing their  estates  intact  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  powerful  neighbors,  the 
free  cities  of  Bern  and  Fribourg. 

It  was  Count  Peter  V.  who  kept  a 
court  fool,  Girard  Chalamala  by  name, 
a  local  character,  whose  exploits  form  the 
subject  of  many  traditions.  A  house  of 
peculiar  appearance  stands  on  the  village 
street  near  the  entrance  to  the  castle. 
The  facade  is  decorated  with  grotesque 
figures,  and  a  gargoyle  of  more  than 
usual  hideousness  projects  from  the  roof. 
This  dwelling  is  known  as  the  house  of 
Chalamala.     M.  Victor  Tissot,  the  author 


of     that     charming     work, 


Unknown 


lighted,  were  arranged  by  the  Court  of 
Folly.  The  Count  was  allowed  to  attend, 
but  without,  his  spurs,  because  on  one 
occasion  he  had  kicked  the  impertinent 
fool  for  some  more  than  ordinarily  per- 
sonal pleasantry.  When  the  wine  came 
on  the  table,  Chalamala  was  wont  to 
make  his  appearance  also.  He  would 
entertain  the  guests  with  his  sallies  and 
with  improvised  verses  on  the  exploits  of 
bygone  Counts  of  Gruyeres.  Even  in 
his  last  will  and  testament  this  incor- 
rigible jester  could  not  refrain  from  per- 
petrating a  joke,  for,  with  delightful 
irony,  he  left  the  Count  his  mask,  his 
bonnet,    his    staff,    and  —  his    debts.      A 
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copy  of  this  will  hangs  framed  in  one  of 
the  halls  oi  the  castle. 

Xot  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  history 
of  the  family  of  Gruyeres,  let  us  turn 
briefly  to  the  final  catastrophe  which 
drove  Michel,  the  last  of  the  Counts, 
from  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He 
passed  for  one  of  the  handsomest  knights 
of  his  day.  An  ancient  couplet  in  the 
local  patois  describes  him  thus :  — 

"Ye  la,  Michel,  li  preux,  li  beaux; 
Fleur  de  tous  aultres  damoiseaux." 

After  a  youth  spent  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  of  France  in  the  capacity  of  a 
page,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  adven- 
ture and  folly,  which  finally  made  him 
bankrupt.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  sum  of  his  own  debts,  and  of  those 
which  he  had  inherited,  represented  a 
total  of  no  less  than  1,500,000  francs  in 
modern  money.  At  one  time  he  appealed 
to  his  subjects,  and  certain  districts  of 
Gruyere  agreed  to  stand  as  security  for 


cause.  In  1553  a  board  of  arbitration, 
appointed  to  settle  the  difficulties  be- 
tween himself  and  his  creditors,  awarded 
his  estates  to  Bern  and  Fribourg,  the 
principal  claimants,  and  then  decreed 
his  banishment.  His  subjects  were 
ordered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
their  new  citizen  masters,  which  they 
did  after  a  fashion,  with  many  lamenta- 
tions over  the  fall  of  their  ancient 
Counts.  Michel  died  in  1576,  and 
the  last  piece  of  news  concerning  him 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  a 
creditor  was  still  pursuing  him.  It  was 
a  lamentable  ending,  but  one  typical 
of  many  another  noble  house  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  rising  tide  of  democ- 
racy brooked  no  feudal  barriers  in  its 
path. 

The  modern  population  of  Gruyere 
has  discarded  the  picturesque  costume 
of  older  days,  along  with  other  traces  of 
a  past  which,  however  charming  it  may 
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a  large  sum.  But  nothing  availed  to 
check  his  ruin,  not  even  his  marriage  to 
a  wealthy  widow  of  the  nobility  of  Savoy, 
who    devoted    her  whole    fortune   to   his 


seem  in  the  retrospect,  must  have  had 
its  own  peculiar  evil  aspects.  But  in 
point  of  popular  character  very  little 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place. 
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If  there  is  anything  of  which  this 
pastoral  people  have  never  ceased  to  be 
fond,  even  to  excess,  it  is  dancing.  There 
used  to  be  a  native  dance  called  the 
coraule,  which  was  probably  related  to  a 
similar  one  in  Provence,  both  being  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Greek  x°P°s- 
During  the  rule  of  Count  Antoine  a 
coraule  is  said  to  have  started  one  Sun- 
day evening  on  the  castle  terrace  with 
seven  people,  and,  winding  up  the  val- 
ley, to  have  gathered  participants  at  every 
hamlet,  until  it  finished  Tuesday  morning 
with  seven  hundred,  at  Saanen.  It  is 
this  incident  which  the  poet  Uhland  has 
celebrated  in  his  short  piece,  entitled 
"  Der  Graf  von  Greyers." 

On  the  day  of  the  writer's  visit  to 
Gruyere,  a  local  fete  chanced  to  be  in  full 
swing,  one  of  those  numerous  open-air  jol- 
lifications which  the  people  call  benichons. 
There  was  a  gathering  of  enthusiastic 
dancers  from  all  the  country  side.  Every 
inn  which  respected  itself  had  erected 
a  platform,  where  heavy-footed  couples 
revolved  with  that  deep  solemnity  which 
characterizes  rustic  dancers  the  world 
over.  A  few  musicians,  purple  in  the 
face,  and  with  much  show  of  exertion, 
were  extracting  well-meant  but  some- 
what trying  music  from  their  instruments. 
At  the  close  of  every  dance  there  would 
be  a  rush  to  the  inn  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
whence  loud  shouts  of  laughter  pro- 
claimed that  these  modern  herdsmen 
and  their  sweethearts  were  as  apprecia- 
tive of  a  practical  joke  as  their  ancestors, 
the  contemporaries  of  Chalamala,  the 
prince  of  fools. 

In  fact  on  the  train  from  Romont  to 
Bulle  a  young  fellow  in  a  blue  blouse  did 
his  very  best  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
his  race  for  gallantry.  Being  already  in 
his  cups,  although  the  holiday  had  but 
barely  begun,  he  made  the  round  of  the 
car,  and  voluntered  to  kiss  every  woman 
in  it.  He  did,  indeed,  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  his  intention  in  more  than  one 
quarter,  and  was  still  actively  engaged 
when  the  train  stopped  at  Bulle. 

A  certain  gay  spirit  of  raillery,  of  good- 
natured  satire,  also  pervades  the  litera- 
ture of  Gruyere.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet 
anything  so  naively  artistic  as  that  little 
classic    of  the    country,  the    "  Ranz  des 


Vaches,"  amid  the  somewhat  barren  fields 
of  Swiss  belles-lettres.  It  has  the  local 
flavor,  and  savors  of  the  soil  which  pro- 
duced it,  without  being  devoid  of  delicate 
touches.  One  does  not  know  what  to 
admire  most  in  this  rustic  masterpiece, 
the  pure,  pastoral  quality  of  the  music,  so 
sombre,  yet  spontaneous,  the  gentle  irony 
of  some  of  the  couplets,  or  the  rhythm  of 
the  refrains. 

The  "  Ranz  des  Vaches"  may  be 
translated  as  the  "  March  of  the  Cows," 
and  refers  to  the  annual  migration  of  the 
cattle  in  spring  from  the  valleys  to  the 
summer  pastures  on  the  mountains. 
Many  parts  of  German  Switzerland  have 
such  Kilhreihen  of  their  own,  notably 
Appenzell,  but  the  version  current  in 
Gruyere  has  become  more  widely  known 
than  any  other.  It  is  too  long  to  repro- 
duce here  entirely,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  nineteen  couplets  with  two  recurring 
refrains.  But  the  first  couplet  in  the 
original  patois,  and  in  the  French  transla- 
tion, with  the  two  refrains,  will  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  thing  :  — 

"  I.     Les-j-armailli1  di  Colombette2 
De  bon  matin  she  shon  leva 

Ah!  ha!   ah!   ha! 
Liauba  !3  liauba  !  por  aria." 

"I.     Les  vachers  des  Colombettes 
De  bon  matin  se  sont  leves. 

Ah!  ha!  ah!  ha! 
Vaches  !  vaches  !  pour  (vous)  traire." 

First  Refrain. 
"  Venez  toutes, 
Blanches  et  noires, 
Rouges  et  etoilees, 
Jeunes  et  autres; 
Sous  un  chene, 
Ou  je  vous  trais; 
Sous  un  tremble, 
Ou  je  fais  cailler  (le  lait)." 

Second  Refrain. 
"  Celles  qui  portent  une  sonnaille 
Vont  les  premieres, 
Les  toutes  noires 
Vont  les  dernieres." 

The  couplets  go  on  to  relate  how  the 
herdsmen  and  their  cattle  are  stopped  by 
a  torrent,  how  they  take  counsel,  and  how 
Pierre  goes  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
cure  to  ask  him  to  say  mass  for  them. 
The  cure  says    they  must   make    him    a 

1  Herdsmen,  probably  derived  from  Latin  arnietita- 
rius. 

2  Certain  rich  pastures  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moldson. 

3  An  endearing  call  for  cows. 
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cheese,  if  they  wish  to  cross  ;  "  but  you 
must  not  skim  the  cream  from  it,"  he 
adds  warningly.  Pierre  suggests  that  the 
cure  send  his  maidservant  for  the  cheese, 
but  the  churchman  has  his  doubts.  "  My 
maid  is  too  pretty  ;  you  might  perchance 
keep  her."  Pierre  keeps  up  this  banter- 
ing strain  by  rejoining  that  he  need  not 
fear,  they  would  have  to  confess  to  him, 
if  they  did  kiss  her  too  much,  and  with  a 
sly  thrust  at  ecclesiastical  failings  finally 
urges  "  for  taking  of  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  we  should  never  be  forgiven." 
"With  that  the  cure  yields,  bids  Pierre  god- 
speed, and  promises  to  say  an  Ave  Maria. 
After  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cross- 
ing, and  the  herd  gives  twice  as  much  milk 
as  usual  that  day. 

The  melody  which  accompanies  these 
words  is  very  ancient  and  was  originally 
played  on  a  shepherd's  pipe  or  hautbois. 
Indeed  its  pronouncedly  pastoral  quality 
almost  demands  a  wood  instrument. 


One  lingers  regretfully  upon  the  castle 
terrace,  when  the  time  for  departure  has 
come.  The  gray  Sarine  curls  plainwards 
to  Bulle,  where  a  massive  tower  rises  above 
the  red  roofs  :  on  the  right  are  the  jagged 
Dents  de  Broc,  on  the  left  the  Moleson, 
which  the  guidebooks  like  to  call  the 
Rigi  of  Western  Switzerland  ;  and  from 
the  valley  at  one's  feet  comes  ever 
and  anon  the  haphazard  jingling  of  cow 
bells,  mingled  with  the  cry  of  some  at- 
tendant armailli,  or  the  barking  of  farm 
dogs. 

As  I  turned  to  go,  the  merrymakers 
were  still  dancing  at  the  little  inn  on  the 
corner,  where  the  path  diverges  which 
mounts  to  the  castle.  It  was  all  very 
modern  perhaps,  and  yet  the  air  seemed 
full  of  some  Old  World  melody.  It  was  as 
though  the  shepherds  of  the  past,  up  there 
on  the  summer  pastures,  were  piping  an 
ancient  pastoral  to  their  beloved  land 
Gruyere. 
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By  William  P.  McKenzie. 

A  TREE  on  the  Norland  coast  — 
A  green  tree  —  loved  a  rose  ; 
So  glad  were  the  days  together, 
In  the  mellow  and  soft  June  weather, 
Who  thought  of  December  snows? 

He  gave  her  shelter  and  shade  ; 

She  yielded  him  perfume  sweet ;  — 
But  the  northeast  winds  grew  bolder, 
And  the  long,  dark  nights  grew  colder, 

Till  she  lay  in  death  at  his  feet. 


And  the  green  tree  yet  lives  on, 

Lives  on,  and  mourns  for  the  rose  ; 

He  sees  glad  North-lights  trailing, 

But  the  wind  through  his  boughs  makes  wailing 
For  the  dead  love  under  the  snows. 
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FORTY  years  ago,  when  Boston  was 
still  a  garden  city,  when  Summer 
Street  was  a  bower  of  shade,  and 
the  fountain  played  in  Franklin  Street, 
there  nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
between  Hamilton  Place  and  Bromfield 
Street,  a  green  nook  known  as  Bumstead 
Place,  where  is  now  the  Music  Hall.  Two 
hundred  years  before  then  it  was  spoken 
of  contemptuously  as  "  land  on  Common 
Street,"  now  Tremont  Street,  very  much 
as  modern  boys  and  girls  speak  of  the 
hollows  and  vacant  lots  off  the  main 
thoroughfares,  where  they  delight  to  make 
dirt  pies  in  summer  and  to  skate  in 
winter.  In  1637  it  was  the  property  of 
Daniel  Maude,  "  a  serious  and  peaceable 
man,"  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Latin 
School  on  School  Street,  for  whose  main- 
tenance subscribers  gave  from  four  shil- 
lings to  ten  pounds  each.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  irregular  payments  that  within 
six  years  he  sold  it  to  one  Edmund  Jacklin. 
About  a  hundred  years  later  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Major  Adino  Paddock, 
a  well-known  London  coachmaker,  who 
made  not  only  "  coaches  and  chariots  for 
the  gentry  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
country,"  but  also  "  chairs."  These  were 
not  furniture,  as  the  word  would  now 
imply,  but  chaises,  whose  pictures  alone 
remain  on  antique  blue  china,  upon 
which  the  State  House  looms  up  in  amaz- 
ing perspective,  with  a  chaise  hitched  to 


a  post  in  the  fence,  while  its  owner  goes 
up  the  steps  as  legislator. 

Paddock's  shop  was  close  to  Long 
Acre,  as  Tremont  Street  was  then  called, 
but  he  built  his  house  a  little  farther  off, 
opposite  the  Granary  Burying  Ground, 
and  brooded  over  his  vision  of  the  future 
Boston  as  a  great  and  shady  city,  for 
which  he  helped  to  provide  by  planting 
in  front  of  the  graveyard  a  row  of  elms, 
long  known  as  Paddock's  elms  on  Pad- 
dock's mall.  Carefully  did  he  watch 
them,  "  darting  across  the  street  and  vig- 
orously shaking  any  idle  boy  who  was 
making  free  with  the  sacred  saplings." 
Alas,  not  long  since  civic  vandalism 
destroyed  those  noble  trees,  and  now  the 
sun  beats  down  upon  the  unprotected 
crowd  who  gather  there  to  take  the 
electric  cars  and  horse  cars  to  their 
homes  !  Paddock  was  an  ardent  Tory, 
and  in  1776  left  his  coach  yard,  his  trees, 
and  his  hopes,  and  fled  with  the  Royalists 
to  serve  British  aristocracy  on  less  demo- 
cratic ground. 

His  estate  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
brother  coachmaker,  Thomas  Bumstead, 
whose  name  as  found  in  Boston's  first  di- 
rectory is  spelt  with  the  letter  P.  Here 
he  lived  with  a  Jona.  Simpson,  in  wooden 
buildings,  —  a  man  of  genial  simplicity 
and  old-fashioned  courtesy  to  his  em- 
ployers, steadfastly  wearing  the  then  al- 
most disused  knee-breeches,  and  gave  his 
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name  to  the  "land"  henceforth  known  as 
Bumstead  Place.  Either  he  or  his  son 
John  converted  the  coach-builder's  yard 
into  brick  residences,  the  first  one  being 
occupied  in  1S10  by  George  Cabot,  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federalists. 


wall,  hidden  by  clambering  woodbines. 
Above  their  roots  grew  flowering  bushes 
and  lowly  violets.  Each  neighbor  tended 
his  own  bit  of  garden ;  but  all  watered 
the  big  cherry-tree  at  the  end  of  the 
Place,  and  all  claimed  the  right  to  its 
cherries.        In    the    early    morning    the 


Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett. 

FROM   A   CRAYON   DRAWING   BY   ROWSE. 


The  upper  and  lower  entrances  to  the 
Place  were  barred  by  tall  iron  gates, 
through  which  the  equipages  of  society, 
the  grocer's  wagon,  the  physician's  chaise, 
and  the  funeral  hearse  were  admitted 
only  when  they  sought  one  of  the  houses. 
Opposite  the  dwellings  ran  a  high  brick 


mothers  gathered  round  it  for  family  talk 
about  household  matters.  In  the  late 
afternoon  the  men,  in  long  loose  dressing- 
gowns,  made  of  calico  or  bombazine,  sat 
under  its  shade,  reading  the  paper.  Just 
beyond  the  tree,  the  Place  widened  into 
a  big  square,  leading  into  Central  Court, 
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which  is  now  the  Winter  Street  entrance  to  the  Music  Hall. 
Here  lived  John  Bumstead,  princely  "  merchant  on  the 
wharf,"  of  the  firm  of  Bumstead  &  Trot,  in  a  large,  square 
house  with  high  granite  steps,  fronting  a  big  garden  and  a 
summer  house,  spacious  enough  for  parties,  the  common 
playground  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Place,  and  where 
some  of  them  learnt  their  A,  B,  C.  John  Bumstead  was  a 
tall,  spare  man,  who  always  wore  a  dress  coat,  silk  hat,  black 
stock,  and  high  collar.  After  many  years  he  let  his  resi- 
dence for  a  boarding-house  to  Mrs.  Batchelor,  and  the  glory 
of  the  flowers  and  the  shade  of  the 
summer  house  lessened,  until  he  sold 
the  estate  in  1851,  and  the  present 
Music  Hall  was  erected  upon  it. 

Long   after    the    Great    Organ    re- 
sounded through  Music  Hall  and'  out 
into    the    Place,    giving    the    dwellers 
therein  free  concerts,  the  high  brick 
wall  of  the  Bromfield  House  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  Place.     So  famous 
are  the  annals  of  this  hotel  that  even 
a  chance  mention  of  its  name  makes 
eloquent  the  men  still  living,  who  were 
once  its  guests.     It  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Aspin- 
wall,    whose    garden    extended    from 
Washington  Street  to  Tremont  Street. 
The  estate  subsequently  went  to  a  Mr. 
Whiting,    and    from    him    to    Edward 
Bromfield.      It  was    finally  bought  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  to  whom  it  had  fallen 
through    inheritance,  by    Col.  Selden 
Crockett,  who  came  there  in  1844,  and, 
after  living  two  years  as  a  tenant,  pre- 
ferred  to   be   a  landed    proprietor.      In 
1708,   Bromfield    Street  was   only   Raw- 
son's  Lane,  "  narrow,  dark,  and   dirty." 
Great  was  Boston's  pride  when  it  became 
Bromfield  Lane,  and  then,  in  1828,  "our 
pleasant  Bromfield  Street,  with  the  costly 
and  magnificent   Temple  of  the   Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society"  near  by. 
The  first  house  was  called  the   "  Indian 
Queen  Tavern  "  ;  the  name  of  the  Brom- 
field House  being   given    to    it   later  in 
memory   of  the    Bromfield    family.       In 
the  days  of  the   Crocketts,  Col.    Selden 
Crockett  and  his  son,  S.  Frank  Crockett, 
its    great    courtyard    was    renowned    for 
the    vehicles   of  all    kinds   which    drove 
into    it   from  the  suburbs  and    the    city 
proper.     In    this   yard    was   a  wonderful 
well,   concerning   which   Mr.    Sumner,  a 
provision    dealer    of    great    local    fame 
for  his  fresh  and  salted  meats,  always  de- 


The  Paddock  Elms. 

clared  that  "  one  bucket  of  water  from 
Crockett's  well  made  better  brine  than 
two  buckets  of  Cochituate."  The  hotel 
also  had  a  cupboard,  which  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  a  bar ;  for  in  those  days 
"  one  might  as  well  have  a  house  without 
a  roof  as  a  hotel  without  a  bar"  ;  but  it 
was  abandoned  long  before  the  hotel  was 
closed.  Mrs.  Crockett  herself  presided 
over  all  internal  affairs,  with  matronly 
grace  and  old-fashioned  New  England 
order.  Neither  French  dishes  nor  "  am- 
biguous entrees "  ever  garnished  the 
table.  Such  dinners  were  given  as  would 
put  to  shame  our  modern  cooking  schools, 
—  boiled  salt  fish  with  pork  scraps,  (oh, 
the  delight  of  mixing  it  up  on  one's  plate 
with  beets  and  carrots,  and  then  eating 
it,  hot,  savory,  juicy  !)  hashed  calfs  head 
and  dropped  eggs,  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage, cottage  pudding  and  cranberry  pie  ! 
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Apropos  of  the  puddings,  a  story  is  told 
of  Hon.  J.  M.  S.  Williams,  then  member 
of  Congress  from  Cambridge,  who 
came  to  the  Bromfield  House  to  dinner, 
and  when  he  read  "Bread  Pudding"  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  objected.  "  Oh,"  said 
Mrs.  Crockett,  "  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Our  bread  pudding  is  always  made  from 
the  fresh  loaf."  Then  and  ever  after  he 
ate  it  greedily. 

Rarely  does  Boston  get  ahead  of  New 
York.  Even  its  birthright  of  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread  is  travestied. 
But  once  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  was  obliged  to  submit  to  serving 
Col.  Crockett's  original  baked  beans 
and  brown  bread,  steaming  hot,  to  a 
party  of  Boston  merchants,  who,  when  in 
New  York,  ordered  them   to  be   sent  on 
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S.  Hillard,  Judge  George  P.  Sanger, 
Martin  P.  Kennard,  and  many  others 
were  constantly  there ;  even  Gov.  An- 
drew said  that  the  best  relief  he  obtained 
from  his  duties  at  the  State  House  was 
the  mid-day  dinner  at  Col.  Crockett's. 
At  the  farewell  dinner,  April  7,  1869, 
when  the  house  was  closed  forever,  B.  P. 
Shillaber  wrote  an  ode  called  "  The  Old 
Bromfield  House,"  which  was  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  Ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce's  health  was  drunk  in  native 
American  wines,  Peleg  W.  Chandler, 
Charles  L.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Frank  Crock- 
ett, and  many  others  speaking  in  witty  or 
in  tender  ways,  — for  Col.  Crockett  had 
died  in  Laconia,  N.  H.,  the  previous 
year.  Through  the  courtesy  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  S.  S.  Blanchard,  many  of 
these  details  have  been  obtained. 

Long  before  these  events  took  place, 
what  was  then  known  as  Bromfield  Lane, 
compared  with  the  seclusion  of  Bumstead 
Place,  was  like  a  peep  into  the  big  world, 
for  out  of  it  led  Province  Court  to  the 
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Col.  Seldon  Crockett. 
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for  their  Sunday  breakfast  from  the 
Bromfield  House  by  the  Saturday-night 
train,  protected  by  close  coverings. 

Col.  Crockett  often  stood  at  his  front 
door  on  Bromfield  Street,  welcoming 
his  guests  and  leading  them  to  the 
dining  room,  where  he  carved.  He 
was  a  man  of  undeviating  honor,  true 
patriotism,  and  quick  kindliness,  "a  good 
man  to  tie  to,"  as  many  a  one  said  who 
sought  his  aid.  This  house  was  the  dinner 
centre  of  the  old-fashioned  Jacksonian 
Democracy.  Franklin  Pierce,  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  Col.  Isaac  O.  Barnes, — called  the 
Sidney  Smith  of  America,  —  Hon.  Geo. 


Mrs.  Crockett. 

Province  House.  Though  every  vestige 
of  royalty  had  disappeared,  children  trod 
the  pavements  with  eager  trembling,  lest 
somehow  a  shred  of  Lady  Eleanor's  man- 
tle, through  which  the  smallpox  first  came 
to  Boston,  might  yet  be  floating  in  the  air  ; 
and  when  they  emerged  from  the  right- 
angled  passageways  and  still  found  them- 
selves healthy,  they  would  shout,  half  in 
glee,  half  in   disappointment,  "  Haven't 
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got  it  yet !  "  Nearly  opposite  the  court 
was  the  rambling  studio  of  Thomas  Ball 
Hughes,  the  sculptor,  whose  bronze  statue 
of  Bowditch  at  Mount  Auburn  still  perpet- 
uates his  fame,  and  whose  poker  drawings, 
the  amusement  of  his  idle  hours,  were 
sought  by  all  who  knew  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  lane,  at  the  corner 
of  Tremont  Street,  was  Uncle  John  Gil- 
bert's grocery  store,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  by  the  boys 
to  whom  he  gave  gingernuts. 
He  paid  a  rent  of  $600  for 
what  now  brings  more  than 
$6,000.  When  the  lane  or 
street  was  widened,  about 
1837,  his  store  was  moved 
back  on  cannon-balls,  by  a 
Mr.  Brown,  —  the  first  time  a 
brick  building  had  been  so 
treated  in  the  city.  Great 
was  the  public  excitement 
over  this  feat,  and  countless 
were  the  small  packages  Gil- 
bert sold  to  the  bystanders, 
who  were  eager  to  buy  some- 
thing in  a  moving  store.  Over 
the  store  was  the  office  of 
"  Littell's  Living  Age,"  which 
then  ranked  next  to  the  four 
great  English  magazines.  Of 
equal  importance  with  the 
moving  of  the  store,  at  least 
to  boys  and  girls,  was  the  ad- 
vent of  Horace  Mann  as  a 
boarder  in  Bum  stead  Place. 
In  spite  of  his  kindly  smile, 
his  tall  stalwart  figure  was  a 
terror  unto  them  as  he  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  Place 
in  meditation.  Would  he 
send  the  truant  officer  after 
them,  or  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  he  inventing  some 
fresh  penalty  for  their  igno- 
rance ? 

The  Place  was  sanctified, 
however,  by  the  long  abode 
in  it  of  a  frail  and  patient  invalid.  At 
first  she  ran  in  and  out  of  the  neighbors' 
houses  in  gentle  merriment;  then  she 
sat  on  the  doorstep,  while  the  children 
picked  for  her  the  earliest  cherries  or 
the  brightest  leaves  of  the  woodbine  ;  by 
and  by  she  lay  on  her  cot  close  to  the 


low  front  window.  Still  they  gathered 
round  her  with  peanuts  or  lozenges,  for 
which  she  thanked  them  as  she  laid 
them  aside.  They  read  her  newspaper 
jokes,  at  which  she  tried  to'  laugh  for 
their  sakes,  and  poems  and  stories, 
which  made  her  e)es  shine  and  which 
she  loved.  No  boy  ever  did  a  rough 
deed,  no  girl  ever  spoke  a  mean  word, 


The   Bromfield    House. 

while  her  gentle  influence  hovered  over 
them. 

The  longest  house  on  the  Place,  with 
three  front  doors,  was  Number  Four.  The 
garret  was  its  wonder.  In  it  were  chests 
more  than  six  feet  deep,  which  were 
always  kept  full,  lest  children  should  use 
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them  for  hiding 
places  in  imitation 
of  Ginevra.  There 
was  a  large  green 
box  filled  with  yellow 
manuscripts,  most  of 
which  are  now  shel- 
tered at  Vale  College 
and  known  as  the 
Stiles  papers,  —  a 
storehouse  of  co- 
lonial information 
and  of  three  genera- 
tions of  sermons.  Of 
silks  and  laces  in  this 
attic  there  were 
none,  for  the  occu- 
pants were  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans 
and  of  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  at  that. 
But  there  was  an  L 
to  it,  which  was  used 
as  a  carpenter's 
shop,  a  boy's  hermit 
den,  and  a  place  for  private  theatricals  of 
a  moral  character,  in  which  figured  a  mini- 
ature plaster-of-Paris  church.  Within  it 
could  be  placed  a  candle,  which  when  lit 
imparted  to  its  windows  of  mica  a  sunset 
glow.  On  the  back  of  the  steeple  hung 
a  tiny  bell,  which  invited  to  the  mar- 
riage of  dolls,  the  girl  doll  always  being 
jerked  upwards  when  the  word  "obey" 
in  the  marriage  service  was  spoken.  Full 
of  dramatic  effect  and  virtuous  precept 
was  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
enacted  in  a  theatre  made  of  a  small  box. 
One  side  of  it  was  covered  with  oiled 
paper,  behind  which  moved  paper  pup- 
pets, by  means  of  long  sticks  that  were 
handled  by  the  children  as  Jack  climbed 
the  stalk  of  artificial  vines.  In  those  days 
toy  shops  had  not  become  occasions  for 
rivalry  in  gifts  nor  a  check  upon  imagina- 
tion. Hoys  and  girls  invented  their  games 
and  made  their  toys. 

Better  than  the  attic  was  the  long 
woodshed,  where  rougher  sports  could 
be  indulged  in,  where  there  were  mys- 
terious sounds,  and  where  beggars  (not 
yet  degenerated  into  modern  tramps), 
having  transgressed  the  boundary,  peered 
between  the  slats.  One  day  the  young 
girl    of    the    family    chanced    to    see    an 
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old  man  carrying  a 
large  bundle  slip- 
ping along  through 
the  woo  dshed. 
With  the  impulse  of 
respect  and  helpful- 
ness  to  old  age, 
which  she  had  been 
taught    to   cultivate, 

—  for  neither  feel- 
ing came   naturally, 

—  she  opened  the 
door  and  assisted 
his  tottering  steps. 
They  became  rapid 
as  soon  as  he  was 
outside.  At  the 
same  instant  she 
heard  screams  of 
feminine  despair; 
for  the  servants  who 
had  been  arranging 
chairs  for  a  Bible 
class  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  house  re- 
turned and  found  their  finery  stolen.  The 
old  man  had  evidently  calculated  upon 
the  length  of  the  dwelling,  and  accom- 
plished his  deed  accordingly.  Even  if 
he  had  been  caught  he  would  have  been 
forgiven,  for  No.  4  was  known  far  and 
wide  as  a  shelter  for  all  who  needed 
compassion. 

Here  lived  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett, 
defender  of  Unitarian  faith,  organizer  of 
its  activities,  and  individualist  in  self- 
sacrifice  and  kindness.  His  house  was 
the  parish  home.  At  that  time  it  would 
have  been  impious  to  have  eaten  even 
Washington  pie  in  a  vestry,  and  scalloped 
oysters  were  unknown  in  church  circles. 
W7hatever  religious  sociability  was  desir- 
able must  be  solemnized  in  the  minister's 
house.  Here  met  the  ladies'  sewing 
circle,  to  which,  as  life  grew  freer,  gentle- 
men were  admitted  at  teatime.  Young 
men,  however,  were  skittish  in  regard  to 
these  teas ;  yet  as  it  was  advisable  that 
their  interest  should  be  aroused  in  church 
extension,  if  not  in  theological  creed,  it 
was  decided  at  one  of  them  that  at  the 
next  circle  tea  there  should  be  dancing. 
So  they  came.  The  square  dance  began 
(round  dances  were  not  for  sewing 
circles),  when    a    dear  old  lady,  a  very 
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mother  in  Israel,  stole  silently  up-stairs, 
seated  herself  by  the  oil  lamp,  and  knit- 
ted in  solitude  for  the  poor  until  the 
serving  of  Baal  ceased  below.  But  she 
was  not  content  in  her  retirement ;  prog- 
ress awoke  in  her  soul.  Perhaps  that 
very  square  dance  might  help  young  men 
into  heaven ;  it  was  not  for  her  to  gain- 
say the  modern  workings  of  Providence. 
At  the  following  sewing  circle  she  watched 
the  dancers,  and  felt  herself  greatly  bene- 
fited thereby. 

Women  then  were  more  divided  by 
age  than  by  social  rank.  So  there  was 
the  married  ladies'  Bible  class,  which 
studied  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and 
the  unmarried  ladies'  class,  which  took 
up  the  Epistles,  and  the  young  girls' 
class,  which  was  confined  to  the  Gospels. 
It  would  have  been  a  Biblical  if  not  a 
logical  impropriety  if  they  had  all  been 
in  one  class,  though  it  would  have  saved 
time,  —  only  there  was  plenty  of  time 
forty  years  ago.  Why  the  ladies'  Bibles 
were  kept  during  the  summer  in  a  ward- 
robe, where  hung  rows  of  camphor-bags, 
was  an  annual  mystery,  for  their  intrinsic 
value  should  have  protected  them  from 
moths.  But  regularly  did  the  ladies, 
who  attended  the  first  class  in  the  fall, 
sneeze  in  turn  as  each  read  her  verse. 

Anniversary  week  was  the  great  week 
of  the  year,  when  both  Orthodox  and 
Liberal  came  to  Boston  as  to  the  New 
Jerusalem.  It  was  always  ushered  in  by 
a  ministerial  tea  at  the  house  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  minister  in  each  de- 
nomination. To  No.  4  there  came  the 
courtly  New  York  ministers,  and  the 
gentle  country  pastors,  whose  shining 
broadcloath  told  of  their  daily  economies. 
All  were  welcome,  and  feasted  on  cream- 
of-tartar  biscuit,  sliced  tongue,  Chater's 
muffins,  and  cream-cakes,  with  an  occa- 
sional sandwich.  Absorbed  in  discus- 
sion, these  earnest  men  forgot  the  nature 
of  cream-cakes,  and  as  they  talked  the 
"filling"  dropped  downwards  like  oil 
from  Aaron's  beard.  Greater  than  the 
innovation  of  square  dances  at  the  sewing 
circle  was  the  gradual  substitution  of 
salads  and  oysters  for  this  simple  fare. 

Simple  too  were  the  ministerial  din- 
ners, when  the  long  dining- table  was 
stretched    diagonally    across    the    room, 


that  it  might  hold  just  one  more  brother,- 
—  perhaps  a  very  pimple-minded  minis- 
ter, who  brought  his  wife  along  with  him, 
patient  in  face  and  slight  in  frame  as 
himself.  Where  now  in  the  city  coulrf 
such  dinners  be  found,  —  consisting  of  a 
huge  fillet  of  veal,  potatoes,  and  spinach, 
a  ground-rice  pudding  and  custards?  In 
later  years,  soup,  fish,  and  coffee  were 
added ;  but  the  table  talk  was  never 
more  eloquent  than  in  those  days  of 
primitive  plainness.  They  were  dinners 
noted  far  and  wide.  Sometimes  a  friendly 
parishioner,  anxious  for  the  gastronomic 
reputation  of  his  minister,  sent  roast  beef 
and  asparagus,  that  the  last  dinner  of 
the  week  might  be  better  than  the  first. 

Though  there  were  then  no  women 
ministers,  there  were  visiting  women. 
Two  of  these,  who  were  to  be  sheltered 
over  night,  examined  a  four-post  bed- 
stead, and,  observing  its  width,  brought 
back  with  them  from  the  evening  prayer- 
meeting  a  third  occupant.  Their  free- 
dom of  action  was  accepted  as  a  species 
of  natural  religion.  Such  was  Boston  hos- 
pitality. 

Next  to  anniversary  week  came 
Thanksgiving  week,  when  the  market- 
men  brought  the  bouncing  turkey  for  the 
widow  with  the  seven  children,  and  the 
small  turkey  for  the  solitary  old  maid, 
and  when  the  cook  baked  innumerable  pies 
of  the  three  hereditary  varieties,  —  apple, 
pumpkin,  squash.  To  these  were  added 
the  cranberry  pie,  with  its  strips  of  paste 
placed  crosswise  over  the  plate,  "  in 
memory  of  the  rack  in  which  the  baby 
Christ  was  born,"  whispered  the  Catholic 
cook,  who  only  in  this  way  could  surrep- 
titiously honor  Christmas.  As  she  grew 
older  and  more  devout,  she  was  allowed 
to  add  mince  pies  to  her  larder,  for  she 
felt  the  Christmas  tendency  in  the  air  and 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  Christmas 
wreaths  would  hang  in  Congregational 
homes.  Meanwhile  she  helped  the  min- 
ister to  reweigh  and  label  the  turkeys  and 
to  send  them  of!  with  appropriate  pies  to 
lonely  homes.  After  the  scales  of  justice 
and  charity  had  been  adjusted  began  the 
writing  of  the  sermon  for  one  of  the  two 
days  in  the  year  when  it  was  permissible 
to  preach  mild  politics,  an  opportunity  of 
which  each  minister  dadlv  availed  himself. 
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Between  these  two  holy  weeks  of  the 
twelve  months  came  the  June  week  of 
fragrant  white  roses,  which  were  culled 
from  the  rose  vine  over  No.  4,  and  the  Oc- 
tober week  of  grapes,  when  more  than  a 
bushel  were  picked,  brushed  and  sent  off 
to  the  sick  and  to  friends  who  did  not 
have  the  joy  of  living  in  a  flowering  Place. 

Next  to  Thanksgiving  ranked  New- 
Year's  day  as  the  season  of  family  rejoic- 
ing; for  Congregational  polity  still  pre- 
vented any  observance  of  Christmas  or 
Easter,  which  a  conservative  Unitarian 
would  have  considered  as  a  breach  of 
trust,  a  silent  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  And  yet  conservative  Uni- 
tarianism  sooner  than  Trinitarian  Ortho- 
doxy joined  with  Catholicism  and  Epis- 
copacy in  making  Christmas  the  gladdest 
day  of  the  year,  outrivalling  Thanksgiv- 
ing. But  forty  years  ago,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans,  Christmas  was 
as  solemn  an  occasion  as  Fast  day,  the 
second  political  Sunday  of  the  year ;  only 
on  that  latter  day  one  was  compelled  to 
go  to  church,  and  on  the  former  one  need 
not.  The  dinner  of  both  days  was  cold 
corned  beef  and  Indian  whey  pudding ; 
though  why  that  should  have  been  al- 
lowed, and  baked  beans  forbidden,  still 
remains  a  problem. 

New- Year's  meant  presents ;  and 
blessed  was  a  minister's  family  in  those 
times  !  The  belief,  now  abandoned,  stir 
remained  among  the  preachers,  that  god 
liness  and  a  fair  income  were  incompati 
ble.  Not  so  reasoned  the  parishioners, 
who  knew  that  cheerful  sainthood  was  de- 
pendent upon  freedom  from  anxiety,  and 
who  used  New- Year's  as  a  godly  season 
for  gifts,  from  suits  of  clothes  for  a  pas- 
tor, carpets  and  linen  for  his  household, 
and  envelopes  of  money  for  his  children, 
to  a  barrel  of  apples  or  a  loaf  of  cake. 
Every  few  years  came  a  minister's  black 
silk  gown,  that  the  old  one  might  be  util- 
ized for  family  purposes.  These  gowns 
for  all  the  preachers  in  town  were  then 
made  by  an  old  lady  who  had  never 
known  any  other  high  calling, — for  she 
spoke  of  herself  as  chosen  of  the  Lord 
for  this  purpose.  The  ministers  were  her 
boys.  She  knew  the  width  of  their  shoul- 
ders, and  had  laid  her  hands  upon  them 
in  blessing.     When  for  the  last  time  ser- 


vices were  held  in  Federal  Street  Church, 
where  Dr.  Channing  had  preached,  and 
the  roomy  pulpit  was  filled  with  pastors 
young  and  old,  she  excitedly  waved  her 
handkerchief  and  whispered  to  her  com- 
panion in  the  pew,  "  I  never  seed  a 
sight  like  this.  They  have  all  got  gowns  ; 
I  made  'em  all ;  the  back  pleating  is  just 
like  cathedral  windows.  Don't  they  fit 
lovely?  " 

The  simplicity  of  those  days  was  largely 
interwoven  with  Congregationalism  and  a 
lack  of  hygienic  knowledge.  There  was 
no  visible  headship  to  the  church;  the 
parish  was  the  unit,  —  the  parish  or 
"standing"  committee  its  personal  ex- 
pression. The  annual  meeting  of  the 
pewholders  was  as  vital  to  the  parish  as 
the  town  meeting  to  a  community.  Once 
a  year  there  was  a  deacons'  tea  at  the 
minister's  house,  when  four  men  came  at 
four  o'clock  and  had  tea  and  buttered 
toast  at  six,  which  was  handed  round  on 
trays  by  the  minister's  children.  To  them 
the  event  was  a  lesson  in  Congregational 
authority.  Their  father  was  not  on  that 
occasion  the  greatest  man  in  the  parish ; 
for  the  parish  itself,  that  invisible,  potent 
unit,  was  represented  by  the  deacons,  in 
whose  hands  were  the  parish  funds  for 
the  poor.  It  was  the  deacons  who  voted  ; 
the  minister  was  merely  the  scribe.  How- 
ever much  they  sought  his  advice,  he 
always  upheld  their  scriptural  authority. 

Now  and  then  a  minister  enjoyed  the 
secular  dignity  of  being  a  popular  lyceum 
lecturer.  There  was  a  great  difference 
then  between  sermons  and  lectures.  The 
lyceum  offered  a  chance  for  literary  repu- 
tation, which  gratified  the  parish  on  be- 
half of  its  minister,  while  he  was  glad  of 
a  platform  where  he  could  utter  the 
thoughts  which  the  Congregational  polity 
considered  unsabbatical. 

Except  when  lecturing  or  preaching, 
and  on  official  occasions,  ministers  wore 
"pepper  and  salt "  cloth  or  else  bom- 
bazine. They  lived  on  tea  and  toast,  and 
regarded  themselves  as  servants  of  their 
parishes.  Most  of  them  suffered  from 
dyspepsia,  but  bore  their  faith  with  re- 
ligious equanimity.  Morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  and  the  daily  dinner-blessing 
hallowed  each  day,  even  if  unpunctuality 
and  haste  made  them  inconvenient  ob- 
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servances.  They  had  standing  invitations 
to  tea  everywhere,  and  went  the  con- 
stant rounds  of  the  parish,  meeting  men 
at  their  own  supper-table.  A  minister's 
house  in  turn  was  always  open ;  his  study 
(library  was  the  word  for  the  rich)  was 
its  only  secluded  room.  None  of  his 
family  ever  told  a  maid  to  say  to  a  caller 
that  they  were  "  engaged."  The  minister 
and  his  people  were  connected  by  per- 
sonal intimacies.  When  the  opera  came 
to  town  the  parishioners  took  his  boys  and 
girls  to  hear  and  see  it ;  for  it  was  still  a 
fact  accepted  in  silence,  that  operas  were 
as  improper  for  ministers  as  theatres. 
By  the  same  tacit  reasoning  they  were 
prohibited  from  playing  cards,  though 
conjurer's  tricks  were  permitted  them. 

In  everything  a  minister  and  his  peo- 
ple bore  and  forbore  with  each  other, 
often  for  life.  His  children  never  went 
to  a  party  if  it  came  on  the  same  day 
with  a  parish  funeral ;  it  would  have  been 
a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  dishonor- 
ing of  the  sweet  friendliness  which  en- 
circled their  lives.  The  old  prestige  of 
the  minister,  when  he  was  town  authority, 
had  passed  away ;  the  present  period,  in 
which  he  is  reformer  and  philanthropist 
more  than  pastor  or  preacher,  had  not 
yet  dawned.  In  the  interval  he  lived  as 
the  great  oversoul  of  the  parish,  an  ever 
active  interceder  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
and  a  counsellor  in  all  temporal  troubles. 

The  minister  never  could  have  been 
this  potent  force  if  his  influence  had  not 
radiated  from  a  simple  home.  His  wife 
did  not  belong  to  him  as  nowadays,  but 
to  the  parish.  His  children  were  mes- 
sengers between  it  and  him,  while  all 
parish  boys  and  girls  were  his  by  adop- 
tion. Therefore  were  his  young  parties 
the  jolliest  ever  given.  What  matter  if 
cookies  with  pink  caraway  seeds,  home- 
twisted  cornucopias  of  barley-candy  and 
peppermints,  with  milk  and  muffins,  made 
the  entertainment,  when  pillow-fights  and 
hide-and-seek  all  over  the  house  were 
allowed  to  two  or  three  hundred  children 
of  the  parish?  This  was  the  Congrega- 
tional word,  signifying  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  minister  and  children  than 
if  they  were  called  Sunday-school  pupils. 

Not  only  at  the  pastor's  house,  but 
throughout  the  city,  even  among  families 


of  wealth  and  social  position,  life  was 
simpler  than  at  present,  though  it  was 
among  those  of  good  family  but  small 
means  that  the  contrast  between  then 
and  now  is  most  striking.  Young  ladies 
walked  to  parties  in  couples,  and  it  was 
no  misdemeanor  for  young  men  to  walk 
home  with  them.  Society  was  not  graded 
by  dancing  classes  and  "sewing-circle 
sets"  of  those  wKo  had  "just  come 
out."  Everybody  was  then  somebody. 
A  fashionable  girl  could  go  down  town 
without  a  maid.  Few  people  went  away 
in  summer.  Those  who  stayed  at  home 
sat  on  their  front  doorsteps.  The  mid- 
day dinner  necessitated  the  early  tea, 
and  that  made  early  hours  for  parties. 
There  were  few  clubs.  Women  read, 
but  did  not  study.  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
was  a  meeting  place  for  society  dames. 
On  "  the  Fourth  "  these  dames  stood  on 
their  own  house  balconies  and  greeted 
the  floral  processions,  directed  by  Rev. 
Charles  Barnard,  of  what  was  then  Warren 
Street  Chapel.  The  pessimist  was  a 
rarity.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions were  entertaining  novelties.  Peo- 
ple could  afford  to  marry  while  young, 
and  were  happy  on  a  thousand  a  year, 
and,  what  is  more,  were  still  considered 
to  be  in  society.  Girls  had  many  offers, 
and  so  could  choose  wisely.  When  a 
man  was  refused,  he  soon  went  to  work 
in  honest  fashion  to  love  some  one  else, 
for  he  cared  more  to  found  a  home  and 
a  family  than  for  an  individual  woman. 
Enthusiasm  was  deep,  not  voluble ; 
"fads"  were  non-existent,  though  cranks 
occasionally  appeared. 

Nowhere  did  cranks  meet  with  more 
abiding  patience,  combined  with  steadfast 
rejection  of  their  creeds,  than  at  No.  4 
Bumstead  Place.  Ministerial  steerage 
passengers  and  university  professors 
appeared  in  turn  ;  even  actual  offenders 
against  the  law  sought  refuge  and  made 
confession  there.  Boys  had  been  known 
to  escape  to  its  woodshed  and  to  be 
gently  returned  to  their  homes. 

This  shed  was  a  wonderful  place  for 
adventure,  for  above  it  ran  another  un- 
roofed shed,  in  reality  a  drying  place  for 
clothes,  provided  with  long  benches,  —  a 
favorite  spot  for  youthful  tea  parties.  No 
fin    de    siecle   complexity    ever    troubled 
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the  gentle  adoration  of  those  days.  From 
this  shed  they  could  look  into  the  gallery 
oi  the  Methodist  Church  on  Bromfield 
Street,  and  join  in  its  psalmody.  Between 
the  church  and  the  shed  ran  a  narrow 
cul-de-sac,  a  chosen  hiding  place  with  the 
older  boys,  who  also  had  been  credited 
with  placing  a  plank  from  the  upper 
shed  to  the  narrow  ledge  of  the  church 
window,  almost  directly  in  front  of  which 
were  the  gallery  pews. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  shed  became 
famous  one  day  for  the  escape  of  a  real 
culprit.  This  individual  was  innocently 
admitted  to  the  house  as  an  afternoon 
caller  by  the  only  female  who  chanced  to 
be  within.  As  he  told  her  his  wanderings 
on  land  and  sea  there  came  the  sound 
of  hurried  footsteps  on  the  pavement. 
Dropping  all  subterfuge,  he  exclaimed, 
"They're  hunting  for  me  —  save  me!" 
She  was  afterward  heard  to  say  that  she 
acted  on  intuitive  compassion,  neither 
reason  nor  patriotism  dwelling  within  the 
confines  of  her  narrow  brain.  "  Quick  !" 
she  answered,  as  she  hurried  him  past  the 
front  windows,  through  the  L  rooms,  to 
the  upper  shed  door,  whispering,  "  Out 
there ;  drop  down  into  the  alley,  or  put 
a  board  across  and  get  into  the  church 
gallery  if  you  can  —  the  window  is  open." 
Again  the  bell  rang  more  violently. 
Calming  her  terror,  she  opened  the  door, 
and  listened  as  becomes  a  respectful 
maiden  to  the  officials,  who  claimed  the 
right  to  search.  She  conducted  them 
through  the  main  body  of  the  house  and 
over  the  garret;  but  while  they  were 
exploring  the  recesses  of  the  attic,  she 
hurried  to  the  L  and  drew  the  inside  bolt 
of  the  shed  door.  She  met  them  as  they 
were  coming  down  the  middle  staircase 
and  composedly  accompanied  them  even 
to  the  L  door.  They  drew  its  bolt  and, 
beholding  nothing  but  an  empty  drying 
shed,  retraced  their  steps  discomfited, 
and  departed.  After  they  were  fairly  out 
of  the  Place,  the  maiden  went  on  to  the 
shed  and  looked  down  into  the  cul-de-sac. 
No  one  was  there.  She  looked  over  into 
the  church.  There  sat  her  quondam  vis- 
itor, in  the  corner  of  a  pew,  apparently 
reading  the  hymn  which  was  being  sung  at 
the  prayer-meeting.    She  never  knew  how 


he  got  there,  though  she  henceforth  re- 
garded herself  as  having  saved  his  repu- 
tation, for  she  never  heard  of  his  arrest 
for  the  particular  crime  which  he  really 
did  commit. 

But  changes  crept  over  Bumstead  Place, 
and  the  shed  became  too  public  a  spot 
for  refugees  or  for  games.  After  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Music  Hall  on  the  Bumstead 
grounds,  the  Place  lost  its  early  beauty 
and  became  a  thoroughfare.  Perhaps 
the  inmates  of  its  four  houses  received 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  quietude  by 
the  human  interest  that  was  aroused  in 
watching  great  men  and  women  throng 
to  the  Music  Hall.  Early  Sunday  morn- 
ing began  the  steady  tramp  of  foot- 
steps down  the  bricked  sidewalk,  where 
once  had  grown  the  flowers,  as  the 
people  hastened  to  hear  Theodore  Parker 
when  he  preached  in  that  hall.  With  a 
glad,  rushing  noise  came  their  returning 
steps,  as  if  they  had  been  at  Freedom's 
Jubilee.  Among  them  would  come  old 
men,  sadly  shaking  their  conservative 
heads  and  bemoaning  with  sighs  this  new 
teaching  of  the  "Transient  and  Perma- 
nent in  Religion."  Often  at  night  there 
came  echoing  footsteps  after  one  of 
Jullien's  concerts,  and  on  Friday  after- 
noons the  Place  was  crowded  with  bevies 
of  unchaperoned  girls  going  to  and  from 
the  symphony  rehearsals. 

The  privacy  and  beauty  of  Bumstead 
Place  were  gone.  Single  young  men  as 
lodgers  occupied  two  of  its  houses.  The 
third  became  a  passageway  from  Mr. 
Streeter's  stable  in  Bromfield  Street  to  the 
Place.  Then  shook  the  walls  of  No.  4, 
till  the  books  tottered  on  its  study  shelves. 
Sadly  went  forth  the  last  occupants  of  the 
last  summer  home  in  the  heart  of  Boston. 
Where  once  flowers  had  blossomed  and 
family  idyls  had  shown  the  simplicity  of 
life,  a  solid  wall  of  buildings  was  erected, 
saving  only  the  two  entrances  to  the 
Music  Hall  from  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field Streets.  They  too  will  soon  be 
merged  in  the  meshes  of  street  railway 
travel,  and  not  a  vestige  will  be  left  of  the 
hall  made  famous  by  Parker's  eloquence, 
and  by  the  generosity  of  Henry  Higgin- 
son,  which  has  taught  Bostonians  to  rank 
a  love  for  music  among  the  civic  virtues. 


AN   UNATTRACTIVE   GIRL. 

By  Mary  G.  L.  Underwood. 


F  course  such  a  thing 
has  never  come  into 
our  family  before, 
and  I  feel  with  you, 
I  want  to  help  you. 
Now  I  should  like 
the  gray,  and  I  will 
give  you  just  what 
you  paid  Dulse  for  the  green  and  ma- 
genta tea-gown." 

The  speaker  settled  back  in  a  Chippen- 
dale armchair,  and  looked  inquiringly 
across  the  table  toward  her  companion, 
who  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  rug- 
covered  divan.  A  high  colonial  screen 
of  pressed  leather,  which  had  been 
placed  behind  it,  cut  off  the  rest  of  the 
room.  The  reclining  woman  had  one 
of  those  aggressive  personalities  that 
attract  and  demand  general  attention. 
She  was  tall  and  startlingly  slender,  —  a 
fact  which  the  severe  lines  of  her  black 
gown  brought  more  into  notice.  Her 
hair,  of  a  sandy  color,  was  full  of  life,  and 
stood  out  in  natural  crinkles  all  over 
her  head.  She  had  blue  eyes,  now  some- 
what faded ;  and  her  lips  were  so  thin 
that,  when  not  in  motion,  she  often  com- 
pressed them  into  an  almost  straight  line. 
She  spoke  with  that  nervous  quickness 
which  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  artifi- 
cial substitute  for  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
"You  are  welcome  to  the  gray,"  she 
said,  "  but  the  magenta  and  green  was  a 
great  bargain,  even  from  Paris.  Dulse 
aspires  to  a  large  American  patronage, 
and  she  made  an  effort.  Still,  I  don't 
know,  —  by  another  year  it  will  be  a 
common  combination,  —  and  perhaps  I 
couldn't  wear  it,  even  then.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  point  to  decide,  Harriet.  When 
your  husband  chooses  to  leave  you  by  his 
own  hand,  you  can't  be  expected  to 
mourn  for  him  quite  as  you  would  if  he 
had  —  well,  gone  from  natural  causes. 
Of  course,  I  mourn  ;  but  I  can't  help 
remembering  the  scandal  of  it.  Now, 
what  do  you   think,  dear?     Frances  will 


be  coming  out  next  season  ;  shouldn't  I 
make  an  effort  for  her  sake,  and  lighten 
my  black  a  little?  " 

Her  visitor  meditated.  "It  is  a  nice 
point,"  she  said,  thoughtfully  shaking  her 
head,  "  but  people  grow  more  liberal  all 
the  time.  I  should  say  you  might  wear 
gray  and  lavender.  Nobody  will  stop  to 
count  the  months ;  and,  anyway,  if  you 
are  bringing  out  your  daughter,  it  will 
be  an  excuse." 

At  this  moment  a  girl  came  suddenly 
around  the  corner  of  the  screen.  Her 
appearance  checked  the  conversation 
instantly.  Under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, she  would  not  have  been  at  all 
good  looking.  Her  forehead  ran  back 
too  far  toward  the  centre  of  her  head ; 
her  bones  were  too  large  for  their  cover- 
ing of  flesh ;  and,  at  present,  her  face 
was  so  swollen  from  weeping  that  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  how  amiable  or  in- 
telligent its  expression  might  be.  She 
glanced  inquiringly  at  her  mother,  who 
had  slipped  into  an  upright  position,  and 
now  gave  a  little  gesture  of  dismay. 

"What  a  fright  you  have  made  of 
yourself  again,  Frances  !"  she  said.  "  Here 
is  your  cousin  Harriet,  who  has  been 
comforting  me  most  tenderly.  Nobody  in 
the  family,  Harriet,  has  said  just  the  right 
thing  to  me,  in  the  way  you  have.  Most 
of  them  have  showed  no  sensibility,  no 
tact.  The  Remingtons  came  over,  and 
put  me  through  a  regular  catechism. 
Did  I  know  of  any  cause?  Was  John 
embarrassed  financially?  Was  he  mor- 
bid? Was  he  ill?  Had  he  overworked 
himself?  They  talked  as  if  he  were  a 
martyr ;  and  Frances  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Now,  when  a  man  leaves  his  family  to 
disgrace  —  " 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  please  don't !  "  The 
girl  flushed  painfully  through  her  thin, 
freckled  skin,  and  passed  her  hand,  with 
an  impatient  motion,  over  her  hair,  which 
was  several  shades  deeper  red  than  her 
mother's. 
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"  Now,  Frances,  don't  try  to  dictate  to 
me.  Your  cousin  Harriet  knows  that  it 
is  so.  There  was  no  cause.  We  are  not 
any  poorer  than  we  always  have  been,  and 
I've  always  stretched  a  dollar  twice  as 
tar  as  most  women.  If  he  wasn't  insane, 
I  don't  know  the  reason." 

She  was  addressing  the  older  woman 
at  the  end,  but  the  girl  faced  about  sav- 
agely. Her  pink-rimmed  eyes  had  caught 
tire  ;  her  hands  were  clinched.  She 
glared  at  her  mother,  trembling  like  an 
animal  ready  to  make  an  attack. 

"  I  know  the  reason  !  "  she  flung  out 
violently. 

"  Frances !  " 

"  I  know  the  reason  perfectly  well ;  he 
was  nagged,  nagged,  nagged,  and  he 
got  discouraged,  and  he  couldn't  bear  it 
any  longer,  and  he  killed  himself!  "  Her 
passion  spent  itself  in  the  last  words,  and 
her  voice  shook.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause ;  then  she  turned,  and,  crying  bit- 
terly, stumbled  out  of  the  room. 

The  two  older  women  had  risen,  and 
stood  opposite  each  other.  The  visitor 
looked  embarrassed  and  awkward. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  murmured ;  "  the 
horses  are  clipped." 

Mrs.  Vermilye  raised  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

"  Good  by,"  she  said,  from  behind  it. 
"  And  don't  mention  this  new  trial  to  the 
rest  of  the  family,  Harriet,  for  Frances's 
sake." 

Dinner  had  been  over  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  Mrs.  Vermilye  sat  beside  her 
daughter's  dressing-table,  superintending 
her  first  ball  toilet.  The  year  of  their 
mourning  had  ceased  only  ten  days  since, 
and,  although  Frances  had  been  sent  by 
her  mother  to  opera  parties,  teas,  and 
dinners  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  this 
was,  strictly  speaking,  her  formal  intro- 
duction to  society.  The  face  of  the  el- 
der woman  appeared  anxious,  and  thinner 
than  ever.  Her  voice  sounded  more  ir- 
ritable, and  she  talked  out  her  thoughts, 
without  much  regard  as  to  whether 
Frances  responded  or  not. 

"  I  do  hope  I'm  not  making  a  mistake 
in  sending  you  with  your  aunt  Eustis," 
she  was  saying.  "  She  won't  have  the 
slightest  notion  about  putting  you  forward. 


I  wish  I  had  sent  an  excuse  to  Sartoris, 
and  gone  with  you  myself.  But  your 
cousin  Julia  will  help  you.  Try  to  imi- 
tate Julia  a  little,  Frances;  she  is  always 
a  success  with  the  men.  Laugh  a  little, 
whether  you  are  amused  or  not ;  try  to 
seem  interested ;  hold  yourself  up,  and 
don't  let  that  vacant  stare  come  into  your 
eyes  !" 

The  girl  made  a  quick  attack  upon  her 
powder-box,  but  said  nothing. 

"  If  that  yellow  gown  doesn't  give  you 
self-confidence,"  her  mother  went  on, 
"  nothing  ever  will.  That  shade,  with 
your  hair,  is  tremendously  effective.  And 
after  all,  people  would  rather  have  a  nov- 
elty than  downright  beauty  ;  it  takes  bet- 
ter. Oh,  dear,  dear !  life  is  so  unex- 
pected. When  you  were  a  baby,  I  used 
to  dream  of  how  I  should  bring  you  out, 
with  a  grand  reception  to  all  the  best 
people ;  and  now  here  we  are,  living  in ' 
an  apartment,  and  you  care  nothing; 
you  have  no  faculty  for  any  of  these 
things.  Frankly,  Frances,  I  don't  see 
where  you  get  your  temperament.  Your 
poor  father,  in  spite  of  everything,  was 
genial." 

She  sighed,  and  regarded  her  daughter 
reproachfully.  The  girl  went  on  with 
her  dressing  calmly,  save  for  a  slight  con- 
traction of  her  narrow  nostrils. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  use 
in  my  going  about,  mamma,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  not  pretty,  and  I  can't  talk  small  talk." 

"  Nonsense  ;  it  is  not  what  one  says, 
but  the  way  one  says  it,  that  counts.  You 
have  no  vivacity  of  manner." 

"  I  don't  feel  any."  Frances's  voice 
quivered.  "  I  never  shall  attract  the 
sort  of  attention  you  mean,  and  I  don't 
intend  to  try  any  more.  Whenever  1 
have,  as  you  say,  put  myself  forward  to  a 
man,  he  has  always  stared  as  if  he  were 
surprised,  answered  me  in  a  hurry,  and 
gone  on  talking  across  me  to  some  other 
girl." 

Her  mother  rose,  and  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  impatiently. 

"  There,  there ;  you  talk  like  a  little 
goose  ;  you  have  no  pride." 

"  I  hope  I  have  too  much  pride  to 
clutch  at  every  man  as  a  possible  hus- 
band." She  sounded  steadier,  and  more 
defiant. 
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"  Now,  don't  be  a  schoolgirl,  Frances. 
Nobody  has  said  a  word  about  clutching 
at  husbands ;  although  I  trust,  with  all 
my  heart,  you  may  have  a  good  one,  who 
will  give  you  the  suitable  home  your 
father  deprived  you  of.  I  am  sure,  I 
don't  want  you  to  marry  any  one  whom 
you  don't  like ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
you  ought  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
millionnaires.  I  am  straining  every  nerve 
to  find  you  clothes,  as  it  is ;  and  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  haven't  the 
money  for  charities  and  arts,  and  all  the 
fads  that  rich  girls  can  make  an  excuse 
for  not  marrying." 

Frances  would  have  replied,  but  the 
entrance  of  a  maid,  bringing  Mr.  Sartoris's 
card,  interrupted  her. 

Mrs.  Vermilye  glanced  in  a  mirror, 
and  touched  up  her  laces. 

"  Let  me  see  you  before  you  go,"  she 
said. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Frances  appeared 
to  her  mother  and  Sartoris  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  stood  awkwardly  waiting  for  the 
former's  inspection.  Sartoris  had  risen 
as  she  entered,  and  his  eyes  now  wan- 
dered over  her  indifferently.  He  was  a 
large  man,  whose  good  living  showed 
itself  in  too  ample  flesh  and  a  shining, 
high-colored  complexion.  He  expressed 
the  polite  hope,  in  an  absent-minded 
manner,  that  Miss  Frances  would  enjoy 
her  ball,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
where  it  had  been  left,  before  she  was 
fairly  out  of  the  room.  As  the  maid  put 
on  her  cloak,  outside  the  door,  she  could 
hear  him  saying,  "  Yes,  that  land  scheme 
was  very  fortunate ;  I  shall  build  at  Bar 
Harbor  in  the  spring." 

It  was  late  when  Frances  came  in,  and 
the  gas  had  been  turned  very  low  in  the 
hall.  As  she  felt  her  way  along,  the  train 
of  her  dress  caught  on  a  chair,  and  she 
uttered  a  low  exclamanation.  Instantly 
her  mother  called,  — 

"Is  that  you,  Frances?  Come  into 
my  room  a  moment." 

The  girl  struck  a  light,  and  going  over 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Her 
dress  was  as  fresh  and  stiff,  and  her  hair 
as  smooth,  as  when  she  had  left,  four 
hours  before.  She  had  nothing  of  the 
fatigue  and  dishevelled  look  of  a  woman 


who  had  danced  through  an  entire  even- 
ing. Mrs.  Vermilye  shielded  her  eyes 
from  the  sudden  glare,  and  blinked  at 
her  daughter  inquringly. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time?"  she 
asked. 

Frances  pulled  off  her  gloves,  and 
rolled  them  up  neatly. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  consider 
that  I  did,"  she  replied,  at  last.  "  But  I 
rather  enjoyed  watching  the  women,  and 
the  men  were  awfully  funny  sometimes." 

"  Funny  !     Didn't  you  dance  ?  " 

"  Four  times.  Once  with  Cousin  George, 
and  twice  with  a  man  whose  name  I  didn't 
catch,  and  once  with  Mr.  Brundige." 

Mrs.  Vermilye  propped  herself  up  with 
an  extra  pillow. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  your  aunt  Eus- 
tis  might  have  managed  better  than  that 
for  you.     I  wish  I  had  gone  myself." 

"  I  think  Aunt  Eustis  made  an  effort," 
said  the  girl,  flushing,  but  honest.  "  She 
presented  a  good  many  men ;  and  Julia 
was  kind,  too.  I  tried  to  be  pleasant ; 
I  think  I  tried  too  hard  ;  anyway,  it  didn't 
made  any  difference,  they  all  excused 
themselves." 

Mrs.  Vermilye  gave  an  exasperated  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Frances,  it  makes  me  shudder  to 
hear  you  talk  like  this.  If  you  think  such 
things,  you  shouldn't  say  them.  Never 
admit  that  you  haven't  everything  you 
want.  If  you  aim  to  succeed,  pretend 
you're  successful." 

Frances  unclasped  her  string  of  pearls, 
without  replying. 

"Who  took  you  out  to  supper?  " 

"Lord  Barton." 

"  Lord  Barton?  The  man  whose  name 
I  saw  in  the  papers  last  Sunday.  Isn't 
he  a  friend  of  the  Lefforts?  Why  didn't 
you  speak  of  him  before?  " 

"  There  wasn't  anything  in  particular 
to  say  of  him.  He  is  a  nice  old  man, 
about  sixty,  I  should  fancy,  and  very 
quiet.  I  think  he  felt  sorry  for  me.  He 
took  me  down  to  supper,  and  we  sat  out 
a  waltz.     I  asked  him  to  call  Friday." 

"  Frances!  " 

"  Why,  mamma,  you  always  have  said 
that  I  didn't  ask  men  to  our  day." 

"  Of  course,  child  ;  young  men,  whom 
we    meet   everywhere,    and    informally ; 
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but  an  Englishman  of  his  age,  with  his 
ideas  of  propriety  for  a  girl !  Oh,  you 
have  no  instincts  !  What  will  he  think 
of  you  :  " 

Frances  began  to  collect  her  wraps. 
••  1  am  sorry  I  asked  him,"  she  replied, 
from  the  doorway,  "  because  he  said  he 
should  come." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  called  her  mother, 
"  Sartoris  was  more  tiresome  than  ever; 
but  he  has  a  box  for  the  new  play  Thurs- 
day, and  we  are  to  dine  at  the  Waldorf, 
before  it  —  six  of  .us." 

In  spite  or  her  protestations,  Mrs. 
Vermilye's  rooms  had  an  aspect  of  par- 
ticular festivity  on  the  following  Friday. 
There  were  hyacinths  in  the  cut  glass 
vases,  and  some  gold  spoons  had  been 
brought  out  for  the  tea-table.  The  lady 
herself  looked  more  alive,more  wiry,  than 
ever,  as  she  received,  in  an  elaborate  tea- 
gown.  It  was  evident  that  Frances,  too, 
had  been  dressed  for  the  occasion  ;  but  the 
original  design  of  her  brocade  coat,  with 
its  soft  laces,  was  almost  wholly  lost  by  the 
awkward  bearing  with  which  it  was  worn. 

Whether  or  not  it  had  been  intimated 
by  Mrs.  Vermilye  that  his  lordship  would 
drink  tea  with  her,  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  guests,  including  a  large  family 
contingent.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  Lord  Barton  did,  indeed,  ar- 
rive. When  he  had  met  Mrs.  Vermilye, 
and  been  duly  seated  beside  her,  he 
appeared  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the 
prominence  of  his  position.  One  or  two 
women,  who  were  near  enough,  put 
questions  intended  to  give  him  a  conver- 
sational start  with  themselves.  Mrs. 
Vermilye  called  his  attention  to  her 
French  poodle,  which  had  just  strayed  in. 
Thereupon,  his  right-hand  neighbor  be- 
gan to  gush  :  "  Of  course,  Lord  Barton 
loves  dogs.  All  Englishmen  have  that 
true  liking  for  animals  and  sport."  The 
marvellously  clipped  poodle  came  over, 
and  stood  meekly  before  Barton,  as  if  to 
apologize  for  the  association  of  himself 
with  the  idea  of  killing  anything.  No- 
body saw  any  humor  in  the  situation. 
Even  Lord  Barton  patted  the  dog's  head 
kindly,  and  assured  his  inquirer  that  he 
was  not  a  great  sportsman  ;  in  fact,  had  not 
carried  a  gun  for  fifteen  years. 


Presently,  during  the  commotion  of  a 
departure,  he  drifted  over  to  a  window- 
seat,  where  Frances  was  twirling  a  tea- 
ball  diligently  in  a  tiny  cup.  She  flushed 
furiously  at  his  approach,  and  two  of  her 
cousins  raised  their  eyebrows  signifi- 
cantly. Mrs.  Vermilye  saw  it,  and  felt 
elated.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  Frances  had  ever  called  forth 
this  meaning  in  an  eyebrow. 

Neither  she  nor  Lord  Barton  said  much 
to  each  other.  They  both  looked  rather 
warm,  and  not  quite  at  ease.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  however,  general  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Sartoris. 

He  at  once  settled  himself  comfortably 
in  the  chair  Lord  Barton  had  left,  and 
prepared  to  include  the  entire  circle  in 
his  expansive  conversation.  Mrs.  Ver- 
milye introduced  him  to  Lord  Barton, 
and  it  provoked  fresh  outbursts. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  your  lordship,"  he 
went  on,  after  the  first  civilities.  "  I've 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  visit  your  noble 
country,  and  I  shall  get  there  some  day. 
It  isn't  the  time  that  troubles  me,  you 
see  ;  it's  that  infernal  —  I  beg  pardon  — 
that  six  days  on  the  water,  away  from  the 
telegraph,  away  from  all  communication. 
If  you  are  a  business  man,  with  large  in- 
terests, you  can't  afford  to  take  chances. 
And  you  don't  realize,  sir,  how  much  can 
happen  in  six  days  here  in  America,  if  it 
once  gets  about  it.  Six  minutes  cleaned 
out  a  friend  of  mine  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change the  other  day." 

Lord  Barton  bowed,  with  vague  polite- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Vermilye's  expression  was 
a  puzzle,  when  almost  immediately  he 
arose  to  depart. 

Not  long  after  this  tea,  gossip  began  to 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  Ver- 
milye family.  It  spoke  of  the  mother  in 
connection  with  Sartoris,  and  of  the 
daughter  as  a  possible  Lady  Barton.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  newspapers  took  up 
the  subject,  graphically  announcing  an  en- 
gagement on  one  day,  and  denying  it  the 
next.  They  went  over  all  the  details  of 
the  affair,  on  both  sides,  repeatedly. 
They  rehearsed  Lord  Barton's  history  and 
the  history  of  his  house.  They  put  head- 
lines on  Miss  Vermilye's  lack  of  history, 
as  if  it  were  a  criminal  case  coming  up 
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for  trial.  Certain  enterprising  editors 
even  made  stock  of  the  tragedy  that  had 
left  her  a  half  orphan.  There  was  plenty 
of  bitter  for  Mrs.  Vermilye,  mixed  with  the 
sweet  of  the  publicity.  Moreover,  in  the 
eyes  of  her  friends  she  was  well  aware 
that,  aside  from  his  title,  Lord  Barton 
could  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  a 
brilliant  match  for  an  ambitious  girl.  His 
disregard  of  social  position,  his  frankly 
avowed  lack  of  fortune,  his  small  stature, 
and  mild,  hesitating  manner,  had  all 
helped  to  keep  him  free  from  much  mat- 
rimonial target  practice.  It  was  because 
the  girl  was  Frances  Vermilye,  who  was 
not  ambitious,  whose  relatives  had  for 
years  gone  about  openly  pitying  her 
plainness,  that  his  attentions  were  re- 
garded as  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
Judged  by  an  American  standard,  these 
attentions  were,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  such  positive  expectations. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
trace  a  cause  for  the  first  public  rumor 
of  them.  They  consisted  of  frequent 
calls,  during  which  he  and  Frances  often 
read  a  new  book  while  Mrs.  Vermilye  dis- 
creetly wrote  notes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  portiere,  gifts  of  books  and  flowers, 
and  innumerable  small  courtesies  at  par- 
ties, or  wherever  they  chanced  to  meet. 

Mrs.  Vermilye  watched  her  daughter 
brighten  and  gain  poise  under  these  new 
conditions.  She  began  to  venture  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects ;  she  took  an  in- 
terest in  her  gowns ;  and,  at  her  sugges- 
tion, a  hairdresser  now  came  twice  a 
week  to  wave  her  hair  in  the  prevailing 
fashion.  Of  most  of  the  outside  com- 
ment going  on  concerning  her,  however, 
she  remained  entirely  ignorant.  She  had 
no  intimate  girl  friend  to  speak  of  it, 
she  seldom  read  newspapers,  and  her 
mother's  suppositions  and  hints  had, 
from  their  very  constancy,  long  since 
ceasep!  to  have  any  great  value  in  her 
mind. 

It  was  while  affairs  were  thus,  to  all 
appearances,  favorable  for  another  "in- 
ternational match,"  that  his  lordship 
created  a  disturbance  by  an  unex- 
pected departure  for  the  West.  He  sent 
Miss  Vermilye  a  bunch  of  yellow  tulips, 
with  a  note  of  farewell,  in  which  he  spoke 
incidentally    of    their    future    meeting. 


These  came  during  breakfast ;  and  after 
Frances  had  read  the  little  letter  aloud, 
her  mother  took  it  between  her  thumb 
and  finger,  and  used  it  as  a  text  for 
various  speculations  on  the  subject.  It 
was  an  unexpected  thrust,  and  for  a  few 
moments  her  opinions  were  at  seesaw 
with  each  other.  Now  it  was  "  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Lord 
Bartori  should  go  off  to  see  the  West  at 
once,  because  later,"  significantly,  "  it 
might  not  be  quite  in  order  for  him  to  run 
away."  The  next  instant  it  was  "  queer 
that  he  had  given  no  hint ;  it  looked  like 
a  retreat." 

Frances  listened  for  half  an  hour,  some- 
times amused,  sometimes  annoyed.  Her 
feelings  could  not  have  been  definite  to 
herself.  When  a  girl  has  been  systemati- 
cally trained  to  regard  herself  chiefly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  man  who  may 
possibly  want  to  marry  her,  she  is  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  all  personal  inclinations. 

Mrs.  Vermilye  went  over  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Barton's  preference  for  Frances 
again  and  again ;  but  it  never  for  an  in- 
stant entered  into  her  calculations  to  con- 
sider her  daughter's  preference.  After 
all,  she  probably  took  it  for  granted  that 
Frances  had  no  right  to  a  preference. 

It  was  a  week  after  his  lordship's  de- 
parture that  Mrs.  Vermilye  came  into 
Frances's  room  one  afternoon,  and  insin- 
uatingly demanded  her  immediate  atten- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  she  had  a  dis- 
closure to  make,  and  she  went  about  it 
systematically. 

"  My  dear,"  she  began,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  about  practical  mat- 
ters. You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  ad- 
mit that  I  have  always  spared  you  these 
annoyances.  But  I  don't  think  that  you 
have  ever  quite  realized  how  very  little 
your  poor  papa  left  us  to  get  along  with. 
You  have  never  been  willing  to  hear  a 
word  against  him,  —  not  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  against  him  that  all  the 
world  hasn't  heard.  But,  at  all  events, 
you'll  grant  that  it  was  like  him,  poor 
man,  to  have  let  one  of  his  insurance 
policies  lapse.  There  were  some  worth- 
less securities,  and  of  course,  when  I  had 
to  convert  things  into  money,  I  lost. 
But  I  had  to  have  ready  money  some- 
how j  you  can  see  that.     You  were  com- 
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ing  out,  and  it  meant  your  future.  As  it 
is.  we  have  lived  here  very  decently  :  you 
have  worn  good  clothes,  and  you  have 
gone  everywhere.  Nobody  has  suspected 
our  strait,  not  even  the  Remingtons,  who 
have  been  so  near.  I  have  managed  —  I 
have  made  my  sacrifices — " 

"  You  have  been  very,  very  kind, 
mamma,"  broke  in  the  girl.  "  If  I 
haven't  seemed  to  appreciate  it,  you 
must  remember  that  I  am  not  demon- 
strative." 

Her  mother  moved  uneasily. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  be  demonstra- 
tive, Frances,  only  sensible.  I  want  you 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  Now,  the 
truth  is,  yesterday  I  began  to  draw  on 
the  last  thousand  dollars  we  have  in  the 
world." 

She  paused,  as  if  to  watch  the  effect  of 
this  statement.  Frances  gave  a  soft, 
sympathetic  cry. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  How  self- 
ish, how  careless,  I  have  been  !  "  She 
put  out  her  hand  toward  her  mother, 
and  then  withdrew  it  suddenly,  at  the 
sight  of  the  calm  satisfaction  in  her 
face. 

"  You  needn't  begin  to  worry  now," 
she  said.  "  You  have  had  your  chance. 
I  don't  complain,  although  I  have  stood 
alone,  with  no  one  to  advise  me,  or  lean 
upon.  Of  course,  people  will  have  to 
know,  sooner  or  later,  that  you  are  dower- 
less  ;  but  they  can't  have  expected  much. 
Lord  Barton  doesn't,  I  am  sure.  There 
is  only  one  thing :  he  might  draw  back, 
if  he  knew  you  had  a  mother  dependent 
upon  you.  Englishmen  and  foreigners 
feel  more  strongly  against  mothers-in-law 
than  we  do  here,  in  this  country.  No, 
don't  interrupt  me.  You  remember 
Fanny  Willoughby,  who  married  that  Ger- 
man, Prince  what-is-his-name?  When 
her  mother  wanted  to  see  her,  she  had  to 
go  and  board  in  the  village ;  she  was 
never  invited  to  sleep  at  the  castle. 
Think  of  the  humiliation  !  And  you 
couldn't  expect  me  to  want  to  be  a  bur- 
den, could  you?  " 

"  Why  will  you  persist  in  taking  all 
this  about  Lord  Barton  so  horribly  for 
granted  !  " 

"  I  take  nothing  for  granted  ;  I  simply 
don't  intend  to  stand  in  your  light." 


"  How  can  you  speak  as  if  I  should  be 
like  Fanny  Willoughby?" 

"Well,  I  should  be  a  superannuated 
old  woman,  any  way,  with  a  place  before 
your  library  fire.  I  should  be  grand- 
mother to  your  children,  and  expected  to 
tell  them  stories,  no  doubt.  To  have  no 
authority,  to  be  put  aside ;  I  tell  you, 
quite  frankly,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  A  way 
has  been  offered  me  out  of  all  this  anxiety. 
For  both  of  our  sakes,  I  intend  to  take 
it."  She  paused,  and  then  added  quietly, 
"  I  am  going  to  marry  Sartoris." 

Frances  sat  straight,  silent  for  several 
seconds. 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  —  you?  "  she 
gasped. 

Her  mother  colored  angrily  at  the  tone. 
"And  why  not?  Am  I  in  my  second 
childhood?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  My  dear  P'rances,  you  are  unreason- 
able. I  tell  you  that  we  are  paupers. 
You  assure  me  in  one  breath  that  Lord 
Barton  means  nothing ;  in  the  next  you 
blame  me.  But  why  should  you  blame 
me?  Mr.  Sartoris  is  ready  to  do  all  that 
a  father  can  for  you." 

"  Father  !  "  the  girl  turned  as  if  she 
had  been  struck.  "  That  man  my  father  ! 
That  vulgar,  dissipated  —  Oh,  mamma, 
don't  sell  yourself  to  him  —  don't  — 
don't !  " 

"  Frances,  you  forget  I  am  your 
mother." 

"No,  I  don't;  I  don't  forget  it;  but 
it  doesn't  deceive  me.  He  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  come  here  at  all, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  money.  He  has 
bought  his  way  in,  with  his  theatre  boxes 
and  parties.  Money,  you  say  you  haven't 
any ;  but  there  must  be  something  else. 
Somebody  will  help  us.  The  Reming- 
tons will  let  us  stay  with  them,  until  we 
can  think  what  to  do.  Oh,  mamma,  don't, 
don't  marry  him  !  "  She  threw  herself 
down  on  her  knees,  sobbing;  but  Mrs. 
Vermilye  drew  away. 

"I  am  not  an  object  of  charity  yet," 
she  said ;  "  and  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
an  odd  way  of  showing  your  gratitude  to 
the  mother  who  has  given  up  everything 
for  you,  and  to  Mr.  Sartoris,  who  offers 
you  a  home  with  us  as  long  as  you  need 
one." 
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While  she  was  speaking,  Frances  had 
risen. 

"  I  shall  never  need  one,"  she  replied 
in  a  low  voice.  "  If  I  should  starve  in 
the  streets,  I  should  never  need  a  home 
paid  for  in  this  way." 

The  following  days  were  trying  for 
both  mother  and  daughter.  Each,  ap- 
parently, was  waiting  for  the  other  to 
bring  about  a  second  crisis.  Affairs  were 
in  this  state  when  Lord  Barton  made 
known  his  return  by  an  afternoon  call. 
Mrs.  Vermilye  was  out  paying  visits,  and 
Frances  received  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  returned  again,  however,  and 
asked  to  see  Mrs.  Vermilye  alone.  When 
he  had  gone  Mrs.  Vermilye  hastened  to 
hunt  up  her  daughter,  with  a  countenance 
of  beaming  conciliation.  She  swept  away 
all  awkwardness  by  embracing  the  girl 
warmly. 

"I  congratulate  you  !"  she  cried.  "It 
is  just  as  I  had  supposed  it  would  be ; 
Lord  Barton  has  asked  me  for  you." 

Frances  disengaged  herself  mechani- 
cally.    She  seemed  dazed. 

"He  was  so  manly  about  it!"  her 
mother  continued.  "  He  admitted  that 
he  hadn't  a  large  income ;  but  then  you 
will  be  presented,  and  have  a  position. 
I  didn't  forget  your  interests.  I  made 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  go  out 
more.  Darling  Frances,  I  am  so  happy 
for  you  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
answered,  almost  roughly.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  Lord  Barton." 

"  He  spoke  to  me  first,  dear ;  it  is  the 
custom  of  his  country.     He  loves  you." 

"Did  he  say  he  loved  me?" 

"  He  spoke  with  great  feeling." 

"No;  he  does  not  love  me,"  cried 
Frances.  "  I  have  been  thinking,  lately, 
about  what  was  right  and  wrong,  and 
now  I  know  what  I  never  did  before, —  I 
just  waited  for  things  to  turn  up,  and 
accepted  them.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  is,  mamma;  I  have  been  shamelessly 
flung  at  his  head.  I  realized  it  in  one 
way,  and  in  another  I  didn't.  He  was 
so  old,  and  he  took  more  interest  in  me 
than  anybody,  and  tried  to  help  me  to 
get  something  out  of  myself.  I  knew 
everybody  was  thinking  that  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  willing  to  marry  me,  and  if 


he  were,  I  ought  to  be  very  grateful.  I 
am  not  pretty;  1  am  not  rich.  It  wasn't 
the  highest  bidder  in  my  case  ;  it  was 
any  bidder.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
admitted  this  to  myself,  or  1  wouldn't 
have  gone  on  listening  to  you.  But  1 
know  better  now.  1  know  what  it  means 
to    sell  one's  self   for  a  home." 

Her  mother  colored  at  the  last  words, 
but  ignored  them  in  her  reply. 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  love  him?" 
she  asked.  "Are  you  sure  love  wouldn't 
come  after  marriage?     It  often  does." 

"It  wouldn't  matter  if  I  did  love  him," 
Frances  persisted.  "  He  doesn't  love 
me  ;  he  is  only  sorry  for  me.  Why,  only 
yesterday  I  told  him,"  —  she  hesitated, 
then  went  on,  —  "I  told  him  about  you.  I 
said  I  should  go  to  work.  I  asked  his  ad- 
vice, his  help.  You  see,  he  thinks  I  am 
not  even  clever  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself.  He  pities  me ;  oh,  he  must  pity 
me  very  much  indeed,  to  marry  me  ! " 

Mrs.  Vermilye  grew  a  little  pale,  and 
her  thin  hands  worked  nervously.  She 
could  hardly  hold  back  her  voice  from 
a  shriek. 

"  You  have  been  very  wicked  and  un- 
truthful," she  said.  "You  have  tried  to 
cast  a  slur  on  your  mother.  You  have 
showed  no  gratitude  for  Mr.  Sartoris's 
hospitality.  I,  who  have  made  every 
sacrifice  for  you  —  you  would  bring  an- 
other disgrace  upon  me." 

"  I  shall  not  bring  any  disgrace  on 
you,"  replied  Frances  quietly.  "  I  shall 
be  honest,  and  I  shall  work.  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  said  the  other  day.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  I  blame  you  for  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  It  isn't  for  me  to 
judge.  I  was  doing  the  same  thing  until 
you  brought  home  to  me  what  it  meant." 

There  was  a  new  sweetness  and  dignity 
about  her ;  but  Mrs.  Vermilye  had  gone 
beyond  any  such  mild  influences.  Her 
bright  hair  quivered ;  her  lips  lost  their 
color.  "  I  have  done  everything,"  she 
wailed,  "  everything.  You  are  of  common 
blood.     You  are  like  your  father  !  " 

Frances  went  over,  and  took  her  hand 
very  gently.  "  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  it 
again,  mamma,"  she  said.  "The  criticism 
will  be  all  of  me,  not  you.  I  engaged 
this  morning  to  go  with  the  Bentley- 
Morrisons  as  their  nursery  governess." 
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Whatever  else  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  William  T. 
Stead,  it  is  certainly  to  be  said  that  he  is  a  man 
prolific  of  ideas.  A  most  important  idea  is  that 
which  he  has  kept  at  the  front  so  strongly  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  of  the  Civic  Church, 
—  of  making  the  church  in  our  time,  or  whatever 
in  any  community  undertakes  to  do  the  work  of 
the  church,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  present  needs 
and  duties  of  the  community,  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  social  and  political  affairs,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  contemporaneous,  as  true  a  part  and  ex- 
pression of  the  national  life  as  the  primal  Jewish 
church  was  an  expression  of  the  Jewish  national 
life  and  aims. 

Mr.  Stead,  as  everybody  knows,  has  recently 
been  visiting  Chicago.  He  stayed  there,  we 
think,  as  much  as  a  week;  and  in  that  week  he 
undertook  not  only  to  see  whatever  was  worth 
seeing  in  Chicago,  from  the  World's  Fair  to 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  but  to  right  whatever 
wrongs  needed  to  be  righted  in  the  city.  He 
talked  for  pages  in  the  newspapers,  he  hired  a 
hall  and  held  conventions  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  altogether  created  a  sensation 
which  was  very  unusual  even  in  that  city  of 
great  sensations.  But  with  all  that  was  sensa- 
tional, he  said,  as  usual,  many  excellent  things; 
and  among  them  there  was  nothing  better  than 
the  following,  touching  the  matter  of  municipal 
reform.  "  I  have  talked  over  one  plan  of  mine," 
he  said  to  a  newspaper  reporter,  "  with  some  of 
Chicago's  best  men.  They  all  approve  of  it.  I 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  City  Council  of 
honest  men.  Not,  it  should  be  understood,  a 
body  which  shall  have  any  official  duties  or  ex- 
ercise any  official  powers.  That  would  defeat  the 
whole  object  of  the  plan.  My  plan  is  to  have  an 
organization,  a  '  ring,'  if  you  please,  of  honest 
men,  which  shall  be  extra  official  in  all  its  func- 
tions. Its  work  will  be  to  focus  public  opinion, 
to  bring  the  whole  influence  of  the  people  to 
bear  on  their  official  representatives,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  the  will  of  the  people  is 
executed."  This  idea  he  went  on  to  develop 
when  afterwards  the  reporter  asked :  "  What 
do  you  think  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  be  done  in  Chicago  at  present?"  "The 
most  important  thing  to  be  done  in  Chicago," 
he  said,  "  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
done  in  every  other  city  in  the  world,  namely, 
to  bring  to  existence  as  speedily  as  possible 
an  organization  which  would  represent  all  the 
better  elements  of  the  town,  all  the  religious 
associations,  which  would  represent  all  the 
churches,  labor  institutions,  philanthropical  and 
other  movements,  and  which  would  seat  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  that  of  the  saloon.  Such  a  representative 
board,  which  you  might  call  a  progressive  coun- 
cil, or  any  other  name  that  pleased  you,  might,  if 
founded  upon  non-party  lines  and  devoted  to  secure 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  elimination  of  all  the  elements  of  evil  which 
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abound  in  every  great  city,  make  Chicago  the 
model  city  of  the  world.  At  present,  judging 
from  the  statements  of  its  own  citizens,  it  is  very 
far  behind  very  much  smaller  cities  in  many  de- 
partments of  life.  What  seems  to  me  the  great- 
est want  of  civilization  in  our  great  cities  is  the 
creation  of  a  spiritual  counterpart  to  the  City 
Council,  which  as  a  council  voluntarily  elected, 
representing  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
town,  would  see  to  it  that  the  whole  moral 
affairs  of  the  community  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  good  government  and  against  rogues.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  can  no  more  drive  the  devil 
out  of  Chicago  on  the  hit-or-miss  plan  of  going 
as  you  please,  which  prevails  among  the  various 
churches  and  other  associations,  than  you  could 
have  conquered  or  suppressed  Jeff  Davis's  rebel- 
lion if  every  state  in  the  North  had  insisted  on 
carrying  on  the  war  on  its  own  account  without 
any  common  commander-in-chief,  without  any 
headquarters  during  the  campaign,  and  without 
any  definite  idea  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
In  a  vague  kind  of  way  we  all  know  that  there 
are  evils  in  the  town,  and  also  in  a  vague  kind  of 
way  we  are  all  more  or  less  enlisted  in  the  whole 
war  against  them;  but  there  is  no  concerted 
plan  of  campaign,  there  is  no  central  intelligence 
department,  and  there  is  no  real  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Chicago.  There  are  bishops  of  sec- 
tional churches,  but  there  is  no  one  who  is 
bishop  of  the  whole  town,  unless  indeed  it  is 
your  superintendent  of  police,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  kind  of  way  a  bishop,  although  his 
province  is  limited  to  dealing  with  vice  and  sin 
when  they  have  reached  their  superlative  degrees. 
When  bad  men  conspire,  good  men  must  com- 
bine; and  if  Chicago  is  to  be  made  the  model 
city  of  the  continent,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
good  people  must  join  hands  all  along  the  line 
and  agree  first  and  foremost  to  common  sense  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  immense  work  which  they 
have  in  hand.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  get  up  a 
great  agitation  and  to  try  to  do  the  thing  by 
spurts.  You  have  got  to  organize  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  energetically,  as  persistently,  and 
as  steadily  as  the  political  rings  organize  for  the 
triumph  of  their  own  candidates." 


We  spoke  in  the  last  number  of  the  magazine 
of  three  important  movements  in  the  interest  of 
municipal  reform,  which  have  recently  been  in- 
augurated in  America,  — ■  the  City  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  new  Municipal  League  of  Boston.  The  Bos- 
ton League  has  only  just  been  formed,  the  meet- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  having 
been  held  on  the  14th  of  December.  These 
societies,  all  with  the  same  aim,  that  of  develop- 
ing a  more  intelligent  interest  in  municipal  affairs 
and  of  separating  municipal  politics  from  state 
and  national  politics,  are  very  different  in  organ- 
ization and   method,  and   these  differences  are 
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suggestive  and  interesting.  The  most  interest- 
ing thing,  perhaps,  to  be  noted  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  Boston  League  is  that  it 
carries  out  precisely  the  idea  of  Mr.  Stead,  to 
which  we  have  referred :  it  is  a  federation  of  the 
existing  organized  moral  forces  of  the  city,  to 
cope  with  the  existing  evils  in  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  general  city  life.  But  it  is  not  to 
Mr.  Stead  that  the  League  is  indebted  for  this 
idea.  The  same  idea  was  conceived  by  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  who  has  been  the  animating 
spirit  of  this  movement  in  Boston,  and  through 
whose  energy  and  devotion  the  League  has  come 
to  existence.  Mr.  Capen  is  the  ideal  citizen, —  a 
man  of  broad  mind,  of  great  catholicity  and  kind- 
liness, of  rare  practical  sagacity,  with  a  passion 
for  public  purity  and  the  public  welfare,  and  with 
an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  Ten  such 
men  could  save  any  Sodom  or  Gomorrah.  No 
other  man  in  recent  years  has  rendered  such  im- 
portant service  as  Mr.  Capen  on  the  Boston 
School  Board.  Wherever  any  important  move- 
ment for  the  good  of  Boston  is  in  progress,  there 
he  is  likely  to  be  found ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  conceive  this  Municipal  League  in  the 
way  that  he  did,  without  waiting  for  any  sugges- 
tion from  Mr.  Stead.  Mr.  Capen  is  the  president 
of  the  Pilgrim  Association.  The  Pilgrim  Associa- 
tion, accepting  his  project  with  enthusiasm,  ap- 
pointed representatives  to  act  with  him,  and  in- 
vited representatives  of  other  religious,  phi- 
lanthropic, and  civic  organizations  in  the  city  to 
unite  with  them  in  forming  the  Municipal  League. 
The  following  list  of  the  organizations  which  re- 
sponded and  chose  delegates  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  variety  and  character  of  the  forces 
represented :  The  Baptist  Social  Union,  the 
Methodist  Social  Union,  the  Unitarian  Club,  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citi- 
zenship, the  Channing  Club,  Tolstoi  Club,  Old 
Boston  Congregational  Club,  Young  Men's  Bap- 
tist Social  Union,  Monday  Evening  Club,  the 
Catholic  Union,  and  the  Eliot  Club.  There  are 
two  or  three  other  similar  organizations  from 
which  it  is  expected  that  delegates  will  be  im- 
mediately chosen,  and  representation  is  also  to 
be  secured  from  the  leading  business  and  labor 
organizations  of  the  city.  Preference  in  member- 
ship is  to  be  given  to  members  of  these  various 
existing  organizations,  the  aim  being  to  unite  and 
utilize  the  great  moral  forces  of  the  city  which 
are  already  developed.  But  membership  is  not 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  representatives  of 
such  organizations.  Many  public-spirited  citi- 
zens not  connected  with  these  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  League;  and  as  many  of  the  questions  to  be 
considered  by  the  League  must  have  close  relation 
to  the  great  metropolitan  district  surrounding 
the  city,  it  is  provided  that  twenty  members  may 
be  elected  whose  business  interests  are  in  Boston, 
but  whose  homes  are  in  the  surburban  district. 
The  total  number  of  members  shall  be  limited 
to  two  hundred.  Such  is  the  interesting  scheme 
conceived  by  Mr.  Capen,  and  carefully  worked 
out  by  him  and  his  associates  in  this  important 
movement;  and  with  this  constitution  The  Bos- 
ton Municipal  League  is  born  just  as  this  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  appears.  Its  career  will  be 
watched  with  careful  attention,  not  only  by  the 


people  of  Boston  and  New  England,  but  by  men 
all  over  the  country  who  are  awake  to  the  funda- 
mental importance  in  our  American  life  to-day 
of  honest  and  intelligent  municipal  admin- 
istration. From  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of 
the  League,  we  quote  the  statement  of  its 
objects,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  those 
made  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Philadelphia 
League  and  of  the  New  York  City  Club  :  — 

"  The  objects  of  this  League  shall  be  to  keep 
before  our  citizens  the  necessity  of  their  interest 
in  public  affairs;  to  discuss  and  shape  public 
opinion  upon  all  questions  which  relate  to  the 
proper  government  of  our  city;  to  separate 
municipal  politics  from  state  and  national  politics; 
to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  munici- 
pal officers  solely  on  account  of  their  fitness  for 
the  office;  to  federate  for  these  purposes  the 
various  moral  forces  of  the  city;  and  to  en- 
courage every  wise  project  for  the  promotion  of 
the  good  order,  prosperity  and  honor  of  Boston.'' 


The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  is  a 
much  larger  body,  organized  on  much  looser  and 
more  democratic  lines.  It  may  almost  be  viewed 
as  a  new  party,  devoted  to  good  municipal  poli- 
tics. Any  citizen  of  Philadelphia  may  become  a 
member  of  the  League,  by  simply  applying  for 
membership  and  subscribing  himself  in  accord 
with  its  declaration  of  principles.  Affiliated  with 
the  League,  subsidiary  to  it,  are  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  various  wards  of  the  city,  called  ward 
associations,  and  each  of  these  ward  associations 
has  a  delegate  upon  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
League.  The  objects  of  the  League  are  defined 
in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Boston 
League,  and  its  methods  are  to  be  :  "  r.  Edu- 
cational. By  demonstrating  to  the  public  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  national  and  state  politics  from  munici- 
pal politics,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  ser.es  of 
tracts  on  municipal  affairs.  2.  Practical.  By 
nominating  candidates,  when  necessary,  who  are 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  declaration  of  principles 
of  the  League."  Several  of  the  tracts  already 
published  by  the  League  are  before  us.  The 
most  important  is  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Richard- 
son, on  "The  City  of  Philadelphia,  its  Stock- 
holders and  Directors,"  revealing  a  disposition  of 
the  common  property  in  the  public  streets  by  the 
City  Council  as  culpable  and  corrupt  as  anything 
that  can  be  shown  in  the  record  of  municipal 
abuses  in  this  country.  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  League,  has  declared  in  a 
recent  address  that  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  "the  councils  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  body,  are 
open  to  the  charge  that  they  look  for  orders  to 
certain  great  corporations,  and  not  to  their  con- 
stituents; that  they  legislate  in  the  interests  of 
these  corporations  as  against  the  interests  of 
their  constituents"; — and  this  charge  is  sus- 
tained by  the  tract  before  us.  This  is  the  kind  of 
evil,  among  other  kinds,  with  which  the  Municipal 
League  of  Philadelphia  has  been  organized  to 
cope;  and  such  are  the  evils  with  which  the  Bos- 
ton League  and  the  New  York  City  Club  have 
to  deal.  From  Mr.  Welsh  comes  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  organizations  and  the  similar 
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ones  coming  into  existence  in  many  of  our  cities 
should  be  united  in  a  great  national  municipal 
reform  league,  which  might  meet  in  an  annual 
congress  for  the  consideration  of  the  important 
questions  in  which  these  bodies  are  interested. 
"  If  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,"  says  Mr.  Welsh, 
"get  a  clear  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  same  dis- 
couraging obstacles,  the  same  intricate  problems, 
face  men  like  themselves  who  earnestly  desire 
the  public  welfare,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  a  score  of  other 
cities,  they  will  work  with  a  sense  of  generous 
rivalry,  of  enthusiasm,  of  careful  thought,  and 
patience  far  greater  than  that  which  marks  their 
efforts  now."  We  commend  this  thought  to  the 
members  of  the  new  Municipal  League  in  Bos- 


Very  different  in  its  organization  and  its 
methods  both  from  the  Municipal  League  of 
Boston  and  that  of  Philadelphia  is  the  City  Club 
of  New  York.  This  is  a  club  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  with  a  club  house,  having  its 
library,  reading-room,  and  such  other  appurte- 
nances and  belongings  as  are  usual  in  clubs.  Its 
members  pay  dues  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
number  of  members  is  already  almost  a  thousand. 
Only,  unlike  the  ordinary  club,  this  City  Club 
has  a  publication  office,  and  issues  documents 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  It  has 
also  undertaken  —  herein  working  somewhat  in 
the  same  line  as  the  Philadelphia  League — to 
organize  local  clubs  in  different  sections  of  the 
city,  —  Good  Government  Clubs  A,  B,  etc.;  and  it 
has  a  regular  Committee  on  Co-operation  and 
Affiliated  Clubs,  whose  duties  consist  in  organizing 
such  local  clubs,  in  "securing  the  co-operation  of 
all  societies,  whether  philanthropic  or  political,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  improve  social  conditions,  and 
in  concentrating  the  efforts  of  such  societies  in 
the  direction  of  the  purposes  of  the  City  Club." 
This  would  seem  to  be  another  form  of  the  effort, 
which  is  the  primary  one  in  the  organization  of 
the  Boston  League,  to  federate  the  existing 
moral  forces  of  the  city  in  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment. „. 
*  * 

SUCH  are  these  three  interesting  movements  in 
the  interest  of  municipal  reform,  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  With  this  great  com- 
mon aim,  working  in  ways  so  different,  they  can- 
not fail  to  become  powers  for  good  in  these  cities, 
and,  still  more,  to  precipitate  to  definite  action 
the  great  vague  mass  of  discontent  with  political 
abuses  which  is  felt  by  good  men  in  every  city  in 
the  country.  We  can  close  this  presentation  of 
this  vital  movement  in  no  better  words  than  those 
of  the  declaration  of  the  New  York  City  Club  in 
its  last  year-book  :  — 

"  Those  who  have  not  taken  part  in  the  discus- 
sions which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this 
Club  have,  from  time  to  time,  inquired  for  a  more 
particularly  defined  statement  of  its  purposes  than 
that  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  Con- 
cerning  this,  the  organizers  of  the  Club  make  the 
following  statement  of  what  they  have  in  mind  :  — 

"This  Club  does  not  present  itself  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  compendium  of  wisdom,  an  exemplar 
of  virtue,  or  an  ordained  critic.     It  presents  itself 


as  an  organization  of  self-respecting  citizens,  who 
desire  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  remain  active  citizens,  with  all  that 
this  truly  implies.  It  exists  to  assist  in  the  study 
of  honest,  efficient  municipal  government.  It 
exists  to  learn,  and  to  apply  such  learning  as  its 
members  have  or  can  acquire  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  municipality. 
It  is  not  organized  in  opposition  to  or  in  league 
with  any  political  party  or  faction.  It  is  not 
organized  to  promote  any  national  party,  or  any 
national  or  state  measure,  or  with  the  expectation 
of  converting  all  opponents  to  its  views  on  any 
matter  of  national  or  state  concern  about  which 
there  may  exist  an  honest,  intelligent  difference 
of  opinion.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  useful  in  shaping  and  maintaining  a  gen- 
erally entertained  public  opinion  vigilantly  opposed 
to  dishonesty  and  incompetency  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment; in  rendering  contemptible  that  indiffer- 
ence to  civic  duty,  or  insensibility  of  conscience, 
which  permits  citizens  to  overlook  maladministra- 
tion of  office  until  it  becomes  so  unendurable  as  to 
make  opposition  easier  than  submission;  in  en- 
couraging that  proper  pride  of  citizenship  which 
exists  only  with  duty  done  and  proper  results 
accomplished;  in  reminding  the  unobservant 
citizen  of  duty  neglected;  and,  generally, in  pro- 
viding a  permanent  organization  which,  with  its 
auxiliaries,  will  enable  the  citizens  of  New  York 
to  act  promptly  and  effectively  when  the  public 
interests  require  their  action,  and  which  will 
afford  a  rendezvous  for  good  citizens  while  pre- 
paring for  action. 

"  If  there  should  ever  exist  such  a  condition  of 
public  sentiment  as  would  continuously  make  fit- 
ness for  office  in  this  city  the  test  of  party  nomina- 
tions, this  Club  would  be  chiefly  occupied  with 
questions  of  administration.  But  so  long  as  office 
is  regarded  as  the  earned  reward  of  the  energetic, 
even  though  unscrupulous,  "worker"  in  politics, 
so  long  as  office  is  sought  and  bestowed  because 
of  its  emoluments,  and  not  because  of  the  dis- 
tinguished fitness  of  the  nominee,  so  long,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  founders  of  this  Club,  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  this  city  is  not  likely  to  be 
honestly  and  efficiently  conducted  if  left  to  the 
nominees  of  either  political  party  uncontrolled  by 
local  opinion  and  interest,  and  so  long  a  body  of 
citizens  permanently  organized,  with  higher  aims 
than  the  gratification  of  political  ambition,  will 
be  of  use  in  affecting  the  quality  of  nominations. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  one  of  the  aims  of  this  Club 
to  procure  the  nomination  and  election  of  city 
office-holders  whose  recommendation  shall  not  be 
solely  nor  mainly  that  they  are  faithful  servants  of 
either  political  party,  but  that  they  are  fit  for  the 
positions  to  which  they  are  elected.  Thus,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  time  this  test  of  fitness  will  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance in  municipal  affairs  than  the  test  of  loyalty 
to  party,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, municipal  politics  here  may  be  severed  from 
national  and  state  politics  with  appreciably  bene- 
ficial results.  If  the  national  parties  nominate  for 
municipal  offices  candidates  whose  loyalty  to  the 
city  and  its  citizens  is  paramount  to  their  loyalty  to 
their  political  party,  and  who  are  honest  and 
capable  men,   this  Club  will    be  to  that   extent 
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content.  But  if  nominations  shall  be  made  upon 
the  other  principle  of  rewarding  parly  service,  then 
this  Club  will  not  be  content,  and  will  use  its  in- 
fluence to  nominate  and  elect  fit  Candida' es,  in- 
stead of  merely  political  candidates. 

"  As  a  Club,  this  Club  is  not  intended  to  be  anti- 
Democratic  or  anti- Republican,  but  to  be  per- 
sistently, consistently,  and  impartially  anti-bad- 
city-government,  and  nothing  else.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Tammany,  as  such,  nor  with  the  Re- 
publican machine,  as  such;  but  it  has  to  do  with 
the  administrators  of  our  city  government,  as  such, 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  with  the  law,  system, 
and  methods  under  and  in  accordance  with  which 
or  in  violation  of  which  that  government  is  ad- 
ministered. It  is  expected  that  the  Club  will  be 
alert  to  discern  and  ready  to  criticise  and  fight 
dishonesty  and  inefficiency  in  city  affairs,  in 
whatever  party  or  organization  they  may  appear. 
It  is  hoped  that  its  primary  usefulness  will  be 
educational,  that  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
healthful  and  hopeful  atmosphere,  producing  a 
perceptible  good  effect  upon  its  members.  It 
will  welcome  young  men  whose  entrance  to  other 
social  clubs  may  be  delayed  by  long  waiting  lists 
or  by  technical  requirements.  Its  aims  will  be  to 
encourage  in  these  young  men  the  belief  that 
they  have  civic  duties  to  perform,  and  that  the 
performance   of  these  duties  will  be   of  positive 


and  lasting  use  to  them  and  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. Particularly,  its  aim  will  be  to  discourage 
and  dissipate  the  prevalent  feeling  that  there  is 
no  remedy  for  existing  municipal  evils.  In  this 
connection  the  members  of  this  Club  propose  to 
assist  in  the  organization  and  perpetuation  of 
other  self-supporting  clubs  of  a  similar  character, 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  which  shall  serve  as 
a  centre  of  the  social  life  of  congenial  members, 
and  the  aims  of  which  shall  be  similar  to  those  of 
this  Club.  A  part  of  the  business  of  the  Club  will 
be  the  study  of  proper  methods  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and,  to  that  end,  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  such  facts,  historical  and  otherwise, 
and  such  ideas,  as  its  members  think  will  aid  the 
student  of  municipal  problems.  To  encourage 
observance  of  law,  to  discourage  its  infraction,  and 
to  formulate  and  adapt  the  law  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  community,  this  Club  will  hope  to 
permanently  enlist  in  its  service  experienced 
counsel.  In  short,  its  purpose  will  be  to  learn  what 
is  needed  in  good  city  government,  to  inculcate 
better  principles  of  government,  and  to  urge  the 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  personal  responsi- 
bility by  citizens.  The  precise  methods  by  which 
it  will  seek  to  accomplish  these  ends  are  to  be 
determined  as  emergency  and  experience  develop 
the  opportunity  for  their  intelligent  determina- 
tion." 


OMNIBUS. 


Hither,  Meadow  Gossip,  Tell  Me! 
(  To  a  Bee.) 

Hither,  meadow  gossip,  tell  me, 

Will  you  never  pause  to  rest? 
From  the  gray  of  dawn  I've  watched  you, 

Till  the  sun  has  burned  the  west; 
Seen  you  whisper  to  the  gentians 

What  you  heard  upon  the  wheat, 
And  the  flowers  nod  in  laughter 

At  the  stories  you  repeat. 

Long  and  vainly  have  I  listened 

To  discover  what  you  said, 
What  you  murmured  to  the  daisies, 

To  the  clovers  white  and  red; 
And  I  saw  you,  after  prowling 

Where  the  columbines  were  hid, 
Set  the  apple  blossoms  blushing  — 

Yes,  you  shocking  wretch,  you  did ! 

Buttercups  and  dandelions 

Show  you  yellow  heaps  of  gold, 
Just  to  hearken  to  your  chatter 

And  the  scandals  you  unfold ; 
Even  Jack  within  his  pulpit, 

Priestly  rascal,  likes  to  hear 
Things  about  his  congregation 

That  should  hurt  a  saintly  ear. 

And  lest  any  of  your  items 

Through  the  day  should  be  forgot, 
I  believe  you  always  write  them 

On  the  dim  forget-me-not. 


If  I  trust  you  with  a  secret 

Far  more  precious,  little  bee, 
Will  you  tell  me  on  the  morrow 

If  my  sweetheart  thinks  of  me? 

Gentle  tattler,  I  must  love  you, 

Though  you  have  a  meddling  way; 
And  I  would  that  human  gossips 

Had  the  wisdom  you  display, 
And  could,  leaving  all  the  slanders 

And  the  meanness  they  must  meet, 
Journey  homeward  in  the  gloaming, 

Bringing  only  what  is  sweet ! 

*  H.  Prescott  Beach, 

*   * 

Between  Two  Fires. 

I  HAVE  a  friend,  ■ —  aged  forty-eight,  — 

Who's  gray  and  pessimistic. 
His  stories  of  the  married  state 

Are  worse  than  journalistic  ! 
He  tells  me  tales  of  wayward  wives, 

Of  shrews  and  spendthrift  ladies, 
And  says  that  married  peoples'  lives 

Are  mild  foretastes  of  Hades. 

I  know  a  girl,  — she's  twenty-three,  — 

I  cannot  but  adore  her; 
For  when  she  moves  it  seems  to  me 

Bright  angels  walk  before  her. 
I've  visions  of  a  higher  life, 

If  I  can  win  her  to  me : 
Ah,  she  would  make  a  tender  wife, 

To  bless  and  not  undo  me ! 
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It  could  not  be  unhappiness  !  — 

My  friend  is  sharp  and  knowing;  — 
She  is  an  angel !     I  confess 

He  makes  a  weighty  showing. 
I  cast  his  stories  to  the  wind  ! 

We  love  —  the  rest  can't  matter  ! 
And  yet  they  rankle  in  my  mind  — 
riague  take  his  cynic  chatter! 

Harry  Romaine. 
* 
*   * 

Castle  Life. 

We  built  a  castle,  she  and  I,  — 

When  childish  hearts  like  hopes  were  high ; 

Beside  a  river  deep  and  wide, 

Before  whose  swift,  and  sunny  tide 

Our  ships  should  sail  from  far-off  seas 

With  apples  from  Hesperides. 

And  in  this  bright  and  eager  dream 
Of  life  to  be,  we  saw  the  gleam 
Of  mail-clad  men  at  arms,  and  heard 
The  sound  of  silken  dresses  stirred 
By  maids  of  honor,  and  the  fall 
Of  pages'  footsteps  in  the  hall. 

And  round  this  splendid  place  of  ours 
Were  gardens  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
Where  in  and  out  of  season  grew 
The  sweetest  fruits  earth  ever  knew, 
And  only  sang  the  nightingales 
We  heard  in  old  Arabian  tales. 

Our  dreams  have  sadly  changed  since  when 

We  stretched  our  arms  to  life  at  ten. 

The  castle  dwindled  to  a  cot, 

The  garden  to  a  city  lot, 

Where  naught  but  modest  flowers  blow, 

And  only  common  apples  grow. 

Our  ladies'  maids  run  to  and  fro 
In  dotted  frocks  of  calico; 
Our  men  at  arms  are  tiny  men, — 
We  did  not  dream  of  babies  then ; 
And  pages  too  are  now  so  small, 
They  only  creep  along  the  hall. 

And  run  no  more  before  the  breeze 
The  treasure  ships  from  treasure  seas; 
The  river  now  is  narrowed  so, 
We  see  their  wrecks  five  feet  below; 
Or  else  in  dreams  of  lost  delight 
They  come  on  phantom  sails  at  night! 

Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 


An  Anglomaniac. 

My  lady  fair  went  over  the  sea, 
And  when  she  came  back  to  her  own  countree, 
She  scorned  the  land  of  the  brave  and  free, 
And  sighed  for  an  aristocracy. 

She  said  that  we  had  no  leisure  class, 

That  our  company  manners  were  "green  as  grass," 

Our  society  only  a  vulgar  mass, 

Which  had  certainly  come  to  a  shocking  pass. 

On  our  uncouth  speech  she  laid  great  stress, 
And  her  horror  she  couldn't  at  all  express, 
When  she  heard  us  repeatedly  say  "  I  guess," 
And  constantly  call  a  "  gown,"  a  "dress." 

Our  civilization  was  sadly  new, 
And  our  men  of  culture  decidedly  few, 
And  almost  completely  lost  to  view 
Because  of  the  work  they  needs  must  do. 

It  was  "  wretched  form  "  to  be  all  in  trade, 
And  put  us  down  on  a  lower  grade 
Where  true  nobility  wouldn't  have  stayed, 
(Unless  it  had  been  most  handsomely  paid.) 

She  shuddered  to  see  a  coronet 

On  low  democratic  locks  of  jet, 

Which  might  have  been  most  fittingly  set 

On  the  brow  of  some  duchess  (deep  in  debt). 

Hunting  was  out  of  the  question  here, 

And  we  hadn't  a  park  to  contain  our  deer, 

Nor  could  we  boast  of  a  single  peer, 

And  our  season  was  quite  the  wrong  time  of  year. 

I  learned  with  regret  from  her  wise  discourse, 
That  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  low  and  coarse, 
And  only  prevailed  by  unmannerly  force, 
When  they  came  over  here  as  a  last  resource. 

And  they  left  to  succeed  them  a  rude,  wild  race 

Devoid  of  gentility,  ease,  and  grace, 

Whose  only  goal  is  a  metal  base, 

Which  they  madly  pursue  at  a  reckless  pace. 

O  maiden  fair,  from  these  vandals  flee, 

'Tis  surely  the  only  remedy, 

And  get  you  again  across  the  sea, 

For  we  need  you  not  in  your  own  countree. 

Caroline  Ticknor. 
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OW    far 

the  col- 
lapse of 
the  Theatre  of 
Arts  and  Letters 
is  a  loss  to  gen- 
uine drama,  and 
how  far  it  might 
have  influenced 
playwriting, 

&nfor~  must  n°w  be 

matters  of  aca- 
demic discus- 
sion rather  than 
of  actual  demonstration.  "One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,"  and  one 
season  of  plays  can  leave  no  impress 
on  a  form  of  literature  so  conventional 
and  technical  as  the  drama.  But  one 
loss  we  can  distinctly  recognize ;  for 
the  society  promised  to  make,  in  its 
second  season,  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  experiment.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Joseph  Jefferson,  it  intended  to 
give  a  performance  of  "The  Contrast," 
"  the  first  successful  play,"  it  has  been 
stated,  "  written  by  an  American  and  the 
first  of  native  plays  to  be  acted."  Such 
a  revival  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value,  both  for  its  archaic  interest  and  as 
a  measure  of  the  progress  of  a  hundred 
years.  If  this,  however,  was  intended  as 
a  contribution   to   the    historical  side  of 
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the  American  drama,  it  is  essential  that 
the  proper  position  of  the  play  should  be 
indicated.  "The  Contrast"  is  not  the 
"  first  successful  play  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican," and  it  is  not  the  "  first  native  play 
acted " ;  and  the  fact  that  such  state- 
ments are  possible  proves  how  few  have 
garnered  from  our  colonial  literature  and 
how  carelessly  they  have  worked.  Amer- 
ican drama  did  not  spring  full  grown 
from  any  forehead.  Its  beginnings  were 
"  small  and  early  "  to  a  degree.  "The 
Contrast"  of  1787  was  as  marked  a  con- 
trast to  its  predecessors  as  the  plays  of 
to-day  are  to  that.  To  show  its  true  re- 
lation to  the  story  of  American  playwrit- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  real  begin- 
nings of  our  dramatic  literature. 

In  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  written  in  1605 
by  George  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
John  Marston,  America  and  the  drama 
were  first  united,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  scene  in  praise  of  Virginia,  which  is  so 
laudatory  and  inaccurate  as  to  suggest 
some  more  interested  reason  for  its  writ- 
ing than  the  dramatic  value  of  the  dia- 
logue. The  proposed  colony  thus  puffed 
was  already  the  fashionable  project  of 
the  day,  and  the  public  interest  it  excited 
quickly  injected  into  the  plays  of  the 
period  references  to  the  western  world. 
Even  Shakespeare  in  "  The  Tempest " 
made    a    passing    allusion    to  "  the  still- 
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vex'd  Bermoothes"  :  and  the  colony, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  its  projectors, 
quickly  became  a  stock  dramatic  joke. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Crashaw,  in  his  sermon  be- 
fore the  Virginia  Company  in  1609,  took 
notice  of  the  injury  done  trie  colony  by 
••  the  jests  of  profane  players  and  other 
sycophants,  and  the  flouts  and  mockes 
of  some  who  by  their  age  and  profession 
should  be  no  mockers," — which  word 
was  really  aimed  at  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  ;  —  and  in  the  Daily  Prayer  pre- 
pared in  1602  for  the  use  of  the  plan- 
tations, this  petition  was  included  :  — 

"  And  whereas  we  have  by  undertaking  this 
plantation  undergone  the  reproofs  of  the  base 
world,  insomuch  as  many  of  our  owne  brethren 
laugh  us  to  scorne,  O  Lord  we  pray  thee  fortifie  us 
against  this  temptation :    let  Sanballat  &  Tobias, 


Scene  fro 


Papist  &  Flayers  and  such  other  Amonits  & 
Horonits,  the  scum  &  dregs  of  the  earth,  let  them 
mocke  such  as  helpe  to  build  up  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  they  that  be  filthy,  let  them  be 
filthy  still." 

With  this  temporary  interest  in  Amer- 
ica came  also  another  step  in  America's 
relation  to  the  drama ;  for  in  the  Mask 
at  Whitehall,  Feb.  15,  161 2,  the 
chief  maskers  were  claimed  to  have 
crossed  the  ocean  to  take  part  in  this 
"  spectacular  drama,"  and  to  have  been 
attired  in  Indian  costume,  "  with  high 
spriged  feathers  on  their  heads,  their  vez- 
irds  of  olive  collour,  hayre  black,  and 
lardge  waving  downe  on  their  shoulders," 
—  thus  introducing  to  the  stage  a  new 
character,  and  the  first  attempted  bit  of 
the  "  Americanism  "  which  has  become 
such  a  factor  in  the  plays  of 
to-day  ;  while  the  mask  given 
a  year  later  introduced  the 
thoughtful  weed,  but  just  im- 
ported,—  "to  make,"  as  the 
mask  relates,  "  our  nose  a 
chimney,"  —  which  like  the 
other  bits  of  Americanism 
has  been  so  largely  utilized 
upon  the  theatrical  boards. 

The  first  real  step  towards 
an  American  play  was  fifty 
years  later.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  the  man  to  make 
it,  was  sent  to  Virginia  in 
1 64 1,  and  was  later  made 
governor  of  that  colony.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  America  he 
had  already  written  a  tragi- 
comedy, entitled  "The  Lost 
Lady."  While  in  Virginia  he 
wrote  a  play  called  "  Cor- 
nelia," which  was  acted  in 
Gibbons's  Tennis  Court,  Lon- 
don, in  1662.  The  author  is 
famous  for  "  returning  thanks 
to  God "  that  in  Virginia 
"  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years"  ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
latter  fact,  probably,  his  play 
was  never  printed. 

To  Mrs.  Afara  Behn,  who 
first  introduced  the  English 
public   to   milk  punches,   we 
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also  owe   the    first  introduction    to    that 
public  of  a  play  dealing  with  an  American 
subject.      In    her  play  of  "  The  Widow 
Ranter;   or,  Bacon  in  Virginia,"  printed 
in  1690,  the  scene  is  laid  in  America,  and 
the  entire  subject  deals  with  the  Virginia 
insurrection     known     as    "  Bacon's,"  — 
thereby  making  the  play  American  in 
far    more    than    its    geography.      The 
author  passed  many  years  of  her  life 
in  Surinam,  then    an   English   colony 
differing  little  from  Virginia,  and  there 
are  various  suggestions  here  and  there 
in    her    play  of  an    American  atmos- 
phere.    One  character — the    convict 
parson  —  is  very  typical  of  an  element 
in  Virginia  colonization.      The  piece 
was    much    cut   in    performance,   and 
failed,  despite  an  epilogue  by  Dryden. 
Mrs.  Behn,  in    her    novel  of  "  Oroo- 
noko,"    also    supplied    the    basis    for 
Thomas  Southerne's  play  of  the  same 
title,  printed  and  acted  in  1696,  which 
brought     the     African    slave,    as    he 
existed  in  the  New  World,  upon  the 
stage. 

To  Richard  Hunter,  governor  of  New 
York,  we  owe  the  first  play  written  in 
America,  which  is  still  extant.  In  17 14, 
misliking  certain  political  antagonists,  he 
wrote  a  political  and  personal  satire  on 
them,  which  he  called  "  Androborus,"  a 
biographical  farce  in  three  acts,  and 
printed  in  New  York  City,  though  with 
the  fictitious  imprint  of  "  Monoropolis," 
which  was  very  bad  Greek  for  "  Fool's 
Town."  But  a  single  copy  of  this  play 
has  survived,  which,  after  having  been 
the  property  of  Garrick  and  Kemble,  has 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  forms  not  the  least  im- 
portant rarity  in  his  superb  library  of 
dramatic  literature.  The  play  was  seem- 
ingly never  intended  for  stage  production, 
for  a  part  of  the  plot  turns  on  so  filthy  an 
incident  as  to  preclude  its  performance, 
even  in  the  coarse  and  vulgar  time  of  its 
writing.  The  piece  is  really  dramatic, 
however,  despite  its  politics  and  lack  of 
women's  parts ;  the  characters  are  ad- 
mirably and  sharply  drawn,  and  it  abounds 
in  genuine  humor.  The  trick  played  on 
Androborus,  of  making  him  believe  him- 
self dead,  is  both  quaint  and  effective ; 
and  the  part  of  "  Tom  of  Bedlam  "  is  so 


notable  in  its  Mrs.  Malapropisms  as  to 
deserve  quotation.  The  excerpt  relates 
to  the  reading  of  a  petition  before  the 
Consistory  in  New  York  :  — 

Fizle.  Gentlemen,  I  have  finish'd  the 
Address.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the 
Clerk  read  it? 


Roya)  Tyler. 

AUTHOR   OF   "THE   CONTRAST." 

All.     Ay,  Ay. 

Tom  {reads').  We  your  excellencies 
ever  Besotted  Subjects,  — 

Fizle.     Devoted  Subjects. 

Tom.  Under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
manifold  Bastings  we  Enjoy'd,  — 

Fizle.     Blessings,  you  Ouph,  you. 

Tom.  Blessings  we  Enjoy'd  under  your 
Wild  administration, — 

Fizle.     Mild  administration. 

Tom.  Mild  Administration,  find  our- 
selves at  this  time  under  a  Nonsensical 
Inclination,  — 

Fizle.  W^hat's  that?  Let  me  see't. 
Nonsensical  Inclination  !  It  can't  be  so  ; 
It  is  Indispensable  obligation. 

Tom.     Ay,  it  should  be  so. 

Fizle.     Write  it  down  so,  then. 

Tom.  'Tis  done.  Finding  ourselves 
under  an  Incomprehensible  Obstination. 

Flip.  'Ouns'  !  That's  worse  than 
t'other. 

Tom.  Cry  Mercy.  That  is  a  blunder. 
Indispensable  obligation  to  have  Re- 
course to  your  Excellencies  known  Con- 
demnable  Opposition  to  our  Consistory, 
and  all  Things  Sacred. 
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Afara  Behn.     From  an  old   Print. 

AUTHOR   OF  THE   "WIDOW    RANTER." 

Fide.  I  think  the  Dev'l  is  in  the 
Fellow.     It  is  Commendable  Disposition. 

Tom  You  use  so  many  Long  Words, 
that  a  Clerk  who  is  not  a  Scholar  may 
easily  mistake  one  for  another.  Towards 
our  Consistory,  and  all  things  Sacred, 
Take  leave  humbly  to  Represent,  that  on 
the  ev'ning  which  succeeded  the  follow- 
ing Day. 

Fizle.  Thou  Eternal  Dunce :  The 
Ev'ning  which  preceded  All-Hallow  day. 

Tom.  Which  preceded  All- Hallow 
day,  some  open  or  secret  Enemies  to 
this  Consistory  broke   into  our  Cupbord. 

Fizle.     Ward-robe. 

Tom.  Wardrobe,  taking  from  thence 
some  Lumber  appertaining  to  the  Chief 
of  our  Rogues,  I  mean,  some  Robes 
appertaining  to  the  chief  of  our  Number, 


which  they  Inhumanely  Tore 
to  pieces.  .  .  .  And  tho'  we 
cannot  Possibly  Prove,  yet  we 
Affirm  Positively,  That  it  is 
our  Keeper. 

Alsop.  How's  that? 
Fizle.  He  reads  wrong;  it 
is :  Tho'  we  cannot  Posi- 
tively Prove,  yet  we  affirm, 
That  possibly  it  may  be  our 
Keeper.     Go  on. 

Tom.  Our  Keeper,  or  some 
of  his  People,  who  is  guilty  of 
this  Facetious  Fact. 

Fizle.  Flagitious  Fact. 
To?n.  Wherefore  it  is  our 
humble  and  earnest  Supplica- 
tion That  we  may  be  once 
more  put  under  your  Wild 
Distraction. 

The  question  whether  the 
plays  of  James  Ralph  should 
claim  notice  here  is  a  difficult 
problem.  It  depends  entirely 
on  the  question  of  his  birth- 
place, and  no  certain  evidence 
is  at  hand  on  that  point.  He 
is  first  heard  of  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1722-23,  and  the 
statement  has  been  made  that 
he  was  born  there ;  but  this 
lacks  proof.  He  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  French  and 
Latin  too  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  London  to  have  acquired 
it  there,  and  this  points  to  an 
education  in  his  youth  in  Europe.  Even 
in  his  Philadelphia  days  he  was  a  scrib- 
bler; and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  in 
1723,  he  set  up  as  a  poet,  writing,  among 
other  things,  " Cynthia"  and  "Night," 
which  Pope  lashed  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  in 
the  lines  :  — 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves,    while    Ralph    to   '  Cynthia ' 

howls, 
And    makes  'Night'    hideous;    answer   him,    ye 

owls,"  — 

which  Franklin  says  cured  him  of  poetry. 
He  turned  dramatist,  and  wrote,  in  1730, 
"The  Fashionable  Lady;  or,  Harlequin's 
Opera,"  which  was  produced  in  Good- 
man's Fields  Theatre  with  considerable 
success.  This  he  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  an  adaptation,  without  change  of 
title,  of    Bank's  "  Fall    of    the    Earl   of 
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ANDROBOROS 


A 

Bographical  Farce 

In  Three  Atf  s ,   VIZ  , 

The  SENATE, 
The  CONSISTORY, 

AND 

The  APOTHEOSIS- 


Printed  at  Moftoropofe^fe  Auguft,  171 4 


Fac-simile  Title-page  of  the  earliest  American   Play  now  in  existence, 

Essex,"  which  was  produced  in  the  same  the  latter,  Ralph  stated  in  his  preface  that 

theatre,  but  failed  of  success.      In  1  744,  it  had  taken  him  ten  years  to  get  it  played, 

two  others  of  his  plays,  "  The   Lawyer's  and    that  the  first   night's  receipts   were 

Feast"     and     "The    Astrologer,"    were  only   twenty  pounds.     All  of  these  plays 

played  at  the    Drury  Lane   Theatre.     Of  were  printed  in  London. 
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The  honor  of  the  production  of  the 
first  play  o\  native  origin  acted  in  this 
country  belongs  apparently  to  New 
Orleans,  where,  in  1753,  a  com- 
pany of  amateurs  performed  a  tra- 
gedy entitled  "  Le  Pere  Indian,"  writ- 
ten by  a  French  officer,  Le  Blanc  de 
Villeneuve.  The  story,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, was  laid  in  America,  —  the  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  the  life  of  a  Choctaw 
father  to  save  his  son  being  the  motive. 
It    was  played  in   the  governor's   house, 


Major  Robert 

AUTHOR   OF   "  PONTEACH. 


was   never   printed,  and    no  copy  is  now 
known  to  be  in  existence. 

A  tragedy,  "  Ponteach,"  written  by 
Major  Robert  Rogers,  the  well-known  In- 
dian ranger,  was  printed  in  London  in 
1766.  The  form  is  blank  verse,  and  it  is 
blank  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  interest  of  the  moment  in 
the  Indian  conspiracy  just  crushed  in 
America,  and  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
intended  for  stage  performance.  Little 
variation  of  character   is  attempted  ;   all 


speak  solemn,  rhetorical  orations,  which,  if 
to  a  certain  extent  suitable  to  the  Indian 
character,  are  amusingly  out  of  place  in 
the  mouths  of  Indian  traders,  frontiers- 
men, etc.  There  is,  however,  for  the 
time  of  writing,  considerable  more  busi- 
ness than  usual ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indians,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  story,  is  well  developed  and  dis- 
tinctively American. 

Another  tragedy,  written  in  America, 
was  also  printed  in  London  in  1766. 
George  Cockings,  its  author, 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  went 
to  Newfoundland,  served  in 
the  campaigns  against  Louis- 
burg  and  Quebec,  and  then 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
wrote  "The  Conquest  of  Can- 
ada," an  historical  tragedy  of 
five  acts.  This,  too,  was  not 
intended  for  actual  stage  per- 
formance, and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  publication 
was  a  serious  one  in  any  way. 
The  author  confesses  he  was 
no  poet,  but  condones  the 
publication  on  the  ground 
that  the  glorious  events  he 
writes  of  had  acted  upon  him 
like  "gunpowder  when  touch'd 
by  the  match.  My  fancy  took 
fire  !  the  rapt'rous  joy  grew 
too  great  to  be  contained 
within  bounds  !  and  I  thought 
...  I  would  add  my  share  of 
applause,  and  strive  to  register 
in  the  book  of  fame  the  heroic 
actions."  He  begs  the  public 
to  look  favorably  on  his  work, 
and  not  to  "chill  the  ardour 
of  my  genius  by  a  severe  crit- 
icism" !  But  the  public  and 
press  evidently  thought  a  chilling  of  his 
ardor  preferable  to  his  writing  more,  — 
for  his  genius  never  again  sought  expres- 
sion in  drama.  The  piece,  however,  is 
noticeable  as  having  been  the  first  con- 
tribution of  New  England  (if  the  resi- 
dence of  the  author  at  the  time  of 
writing  counts)  to  American  plays ;  as 
having  been  actually  staged  and  given  a 
public  performance  in  Philadelphia  in 
1773,  and  as  the  first  play  written  in 
America  which  obtained  the  honor  of  a 
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It   was    refused 


second  edition,  it  having  been  reprinted 
in  Albany  in  1773. 

In  Thomas  Godfrey's  tragedy  of  "  The 
Prince  of  Parthia"  we  have  the  first  play 
written,  acted,  and  printed  in  America, 
to  which  are  to  be  added  the  facts  that  it 
was  written  by  a  semi-professional  littera- 
teur, and  acted  by  a  professional  com- 
pany. It  was  written 
by  the  author  in 
1759,  at  tne  aSe  °f 
twenty-two,  while  in 
North  Carolina ;  and 
such  was  his  anxiety 
to  secure  its  public 
performance  that  the 
latter  portion  was  left 
uncompleted,  and  the 
whole  is  a  crude  and 
servile  imitation  of 
the  classic  tragedies, 
a  performance  by  the  manager  to  whom 
it  was  submitted,  Douglas,  in  1759.  In 
1765  it  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in 
Godfrey's  collection  of  poems.  Finally, 
owing  to  circumstances  to  be  touched 
upon,  it  was  staged  and  given  a  single 
performance  in  1767  in  Philadelphia, 
advertised  as  follows  :  — 

"  By  Authority,  By  the  American  Company,  At 
the  New  Theatre  in  Southwark  Tomorrow,  being 
Friday  the  24th  of  April,  will  be  presented  a 
Tragedy,  written  in  America,  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Godfrey,  of  this  City,  called  The  Prince  of 
Parthia,  to  which  is  added  The  Contrivances.  To 
begin  at  Seven  o'clock.     Vivant  Rex  &  Regina." 

Col.  Thomas  Forrest's  "  Disappoint- 
ment; or,  The  Force  of  Credulity,"  anew 
American  comic  opera  (New  York, 
1767),  was  a  disappointment  in  a  double 
sense.  In  April,  1767,  Douglas's  com- 
pany, then  acting  in  Philadelphia,  actually 
put  it  in  rehearsal,  and  the  papers  an- 
nounced :  — 

"By  Authority.  By  the  American  Company, 
At  the  New  Theatre  in  Southwark,  on  Monday 
next,  being  the  20th  of  April  will  be  presented  a 
new  Comic  Opera,  called  The  Disappointment;  or 
the  Force  of  Credulity.  To  which  will  be  added 
a  Farce,  called  The  Mayor  of  Garret." 

When  the  work  had  progressed  thus 
far,  however,  a  hitch  occurred.  It  was 
discovered  that  Forrest  had  dramatized  a 
well-known  local  incident  and  satirized 
certain  Phihdelphians  in  his  characters. 


The  opposition  to  the  theatre  had  been 
very  strong  in  that  city,  even  the  giving 
of  performances  by  the  actors  for  the 
benefits  of  local  charities,  and  Miss 
Douthwaite's  attempt  to  placate  the  dis- 
gruntled by  serving  afternoon  tea  to  all 
comers,  having  failed  to  allay  it.  To  risk 
further  unpopularity  by  acting  a  piece  full 
of  personalities  was 
out  of  the  question  ; 
so  the  play  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  an- 
nouncement made  in 
the  press  :  "  'The 
Disappointment,' 
that  was  advertised 
for  Monday,  as  it 
contains  personal  re- 
flections, is  unfit  for 
the  Stage."  Not  to 
disappoint  the  city,  however,  in  its  wish 
to  have  a  play  of  American  production 
acted,  the  management  at  once  played 
Godfrey's  "  Prince  of  Parthia."  So  to 
Forrest's  play  we  owe  the  performance  of 
the  first  American  play  ever  acted  pro- 
fessionally. The  author  printed  the  piece 
in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  again  printed 
in  1796.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  search 
for  a  buried  pirated  treasure,  is  well 
developed,  and  really  humorous  in  dia- 
logue and  situations,  but  broad  and  vul- 
gar. One  song  is  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  thus  effectually  disposing  of  the 
tradition  that  that  song  was  of  British 
authorship  during  the  Revolution ;  and 
another,  "SingTantara  rara,"  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  our  modern  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ray." 

In  Charlotte  Lennox,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Ramsay  of 
New  York  (but  whom  the  colonial  archives 
know  not  in  any  such  office),  we  find  the 
first  woman  playwright  born  in  America. 
She  was  a  resident  of  London  for  many 
years,  and  a  friend  of  Richardson,  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  and  others.  In  1748 
she  essayed  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
and  Walpole,  who  saw  her,  called  her,  in 
one  of  his  clever  letters,  a  "  deplorable 
actress."  She  then  tried  poetry,  and  in 
1758  wrote  "  Philander,  a  Dramatic  Pas- 
toral," printed  in  London,  but  never  per- 
formed, as  it  was  not  written  for  the  stage. 
In  1769,  however,  she  dramatized  her  own 
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novel  of  "  Henrietta,"  in  a  comedy  en- 
titled "The  Sister,"  which  was  acted  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  a  beauti- 
ful epilogue  written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
and  a  prologue  by  Coleman,  who  begged 
the  spectators  to  "  raise  no  spell  to  blast 
a  female  play  "  ;  "  but,"  wrote  Dr.  John- 
son in  the    Gentlemen's  Magazine,  "  the 


Mrs.   Mercy  Warren. 

audience  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
it  with  so  much  clamour  and  appearance 
of  prejudice,  that  she  would  not  suffer  an 
attempt  to  exhibit  it  a  second  time."  It 
was  translated  into  German  in  1776, 
being  the  first  play  by  an  American-born 
author  to  win  that  distinction.  Four 
years  later  she  adapted  "  Eastward  Hoe  " 
into  a  new  comedy,  which  she  called  "  Old 
City  Manners."  This  was  printed  in 
r  775,  and  acted  at  the  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre in  the  same  year,  with  some  success. 

Another  woman  writer,  born  and  resi- 
dent in  Boston,  gave  dramatic  form  and 
title  to  several  pamphlets  which  she 
wrote.  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  better 
known  as  an  historian,  wrote  "The  Adu- 
lateur  "  (1773),  "The  Group"  (1775), 
and  "The  Blockheads"  0776),  which 
were  really  polemics  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  the  American  Revolution, 
but  requiring   a   broad  mantle   of  charity 


to  be  classed  as  dramatic.  The  first 
turns  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  is  cast  in 
five  acts  and  fifteen  scenes,  and,  except 
for  the  sound  of  the  Massacre,  which  is 
made  to  occur  off  the  scenes,  and  the 
funeral  of  its  victims,  has  absolutely  no 
dramatic  incident.  The  second  has  even 
less,  it  being  merely  an  invective,  put  in 
dialogue  and  scenes,  against  the  tory 
politicians  of  the  colony,  who  are  held  to 
be,  and  indeed  made  to  confess  that  they 
are,  the  cause  of  all  the  friction  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  In  neither 
is  there  any  plot ;  the  scenes  are  shifted 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  there  are 
no  women  in  the  cast.  In  "The  Block- 
heads "  a  slight  improvement  is  made. 
The  intention  is  still  political,  but  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  a  plot,  there  are  a  few 
incidents  approaching  dramatic  effects, 
women  characters,  and  occasionally  a 
spice  of  humor.  There  is  also  an  attempt 
at  character  drawing  in  three  of  the 
characters,  one  —  the  part  of  Simple  — 
being  a  genuine  endeavor  to  create  a 
humorous  part  with  American  character- 
istics. The  play,  however,  demands 
scenic  conditions  which  might  well  ap- 
pall even  German  ingenuity,  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  scene  being  as  follows  :  — 

"  Here  is  exhibited  a  prospect  of  Light  horse 
cavalry,  being  so  weak,  are  supported  by  ropes  to 
keep  them  on  their  legs;  the  grooms  busy  in 
giving  them  glisters  —  also  a  review  of  their 
troops,  the  whole  looking  like  French  cooks,  in  a 
hot  day's  entertainment." 

"The  Blockheads"  has  a  history  too, 
which  is  worth  relating.  During  the 
siege  of  Boston  "  a  number  of  [British] 
officers  and  ladies,"  having  formed  "a 
Society  for  promoting  Theatrical  Amuse- 
ments, and  encouraging  a  useful  Charity," 
arranged  a  series  of  plays  to  be  given  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  "  the  Theatre  to  be  opened 
once  a  Week,  and  Tragedys  and  Comedys 
perform'd  alternately."  The  purpose,  as 
the  advertisement  informs  us  (with  a  bull 
that  suggests  an  Irish  penman),  was  that 
"  the  Expences  of  the  House  being  paid, 
the  overplus  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
Relief  of  distress'd  Soldiers,  their  Widows 
and  Children."  Capt.  John  Andre, 
little  dreaming  how  soon  he  would  be 
pleading  for  mercy  from  quite  another 
audience,  wrote  and  spoke  a  comic  pro- 
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logue   to   one   of  these   charity  plays,  in 
which  he  asked  :  — 

"  Can  Censure  raise  a  dart  against  our  scene 
When  Charity  extends  her  hand  between?" 

Yet  despite  this  plea,  censure  did  not 
hold  its  tongue.  To  this  series  of  plays, 
Gen.  John  Burgoyne,  already  famous 
as  a  dramatist  by  his  "  Maid  of  the 
Oaks,"  and  not  yet  more  famous  for  his 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  contributed  a  farce 
called  "The  Blockade,"  holding  up  to 
derision  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Continental  Army  then  besieging  the 
city.  The  result  of  that  siege  offered  a 
tempting  chance  for  satire  on  the  play- 
wright, and  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  bur- 
lesqued his  play  in  '•'  The 
Blockheads,"  in  the  prologue 
of  which  she  wrote  :  — 

"  Your  pardon  first  I  crave,  for  this 

intrusion, 
The  topic's  such  it  looks  like  a  de- 
lusion; 
And  next  your  candor,  for  I  sware 

and  vow 
Such  an  attempt  I  never  made  till 

now. 
But  constant  laughing  at  the  des- 
perate fate 
The  bastard  sons  of  Mars  endur'd 

of  late, 
Induc'd  me  thus  to  minute  down 

the  notion, 
Which    put    my  risibles    in  such 

commotion. 
By   Yankees    frighted    too !      Oh 

dire  to  say  !  ■  % 

Why   Yankees   sure    at    redcoats 

faint  away  ! 
Oh  yes  —  they  thought  so  too  — 

for  lackaday, 
Their  general  turn'd  the  blockade 

to  a  play; 
Poor  vain  poltroons  —  with  justice 

we'll  retort, 
And    call    them    blockheads    for 

their  idle  sport." 

Another  play  of  the  same  nature  as 
Burgoyne's  was  the  "  Battle  of  Brooklyn," 
a  farce  in  two  acts,  printed  in  New  York 
in  1776.  The  author  is  not  known,  and 
may  have  been  a  British  officer,  but  the 
local  knowledge  shown  of  the  region  and 
people  points  to  an  American  authorship. 
The  piece  was  intended  solely  to  ridicule 
the  Continental  Army,  their  cowardice, 
knavery,  drunkenness,  and  other  failings, 
which  it  pleased  the  author  to  ascribe  to 


them,  and  especially  to  ridicule  Washing- 
ton, Putnam,  Sullivan,  and  Stirling,  who 

figure  in  the  cast.     There  is  no  plot,  no 

business,  and  there  is  needless  change  of 
scene,  but  the  piece  has  a  certain  coarse 
humor.  The  differentiation  of  character 
between  the  three  minor  parts,  the  Yan- 
kee, the  New  York  rum-seller,  and  the 
Dutch  farmer  on  Long  Island,  is  well 
done,  and  a  certain  cleverness  is  shown 
in  the  utilization  of  facts  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Benjamin  Harrison  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  British  had  intercepted, 
which  enabled  the  author  to  give  the  one 
scene  introducing  women  a  basis  of  fact. 
"The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny,"  a 
tragedy-comedy  written  anonymously  by 


Col.  Thomas  Forrest. 

AUTHOR    OF   "THE    DISAPPOINTMENT." 

John  Leacock,  is  the  reverse  of  the  shield. 
Here  an  American  writer  holds  up  to 
scorn  and  satire  the  English  ministry,  the 
British  commanders  in  America,  and 
their  tools.  The  period  of  the  play  covers 
the  time  from  the  battle  of  Lexington  to 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  it  having  been 
written  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  promise  is  made  that 
future  events  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
continuation.      There  are  five  acts    and 
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twenty-six  scenes,  described    in  the  ad- 
vertisement as  follows  :  — 

••  A  pleasing  scone  between  Roger  and  Dick, 
two  shepherds  near  Lexington. 

"  Clarissa,  etc.  A  very  moving  scene  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Warren,  etc.,  in  a  chamber  near 
boston,  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill. 

••  A  humorous  scene  between  the  Boatswain  and 
a  Sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war,  near  Norfolk  in 
Virginia. 

"  Two  very  laughable  scenes  between  the  Boat- 
swain, two  Sailors,  and  the  Cook,  exhibiting  speci- 
mens ot  seafaring  oratory,  and  peculiar  eloquence 
of  those  sons  of  Neptune,  touching  Tories,  Con- 
victs, and  Black  Regulars :  and  between  Lord 
Kidnapper  and  the  Boatswain. 

••  A  very  black  scene  between  Lord  Kidnappe. 
and  Major  Cudgeo. 

"  A  religious  scene  between  Lord  Kidnapper, 
Chaplain,  and  the  Captain. 


Gen.  John   Burgoyne. 

AU'IilOK    OI-    'Illii    "  BLOCKADE    CM'    BOSTON. 


"  A  scene,  the  Lord  Mayor,  etc.,  going  to  St. 
James'  with  the  address. 

"  A  droll  scene,  a  council  of  war  in  Boston, 
Admiral  Tombstone,  Elbow  Room,  Mr.  Caper, 
General  Clinton  and  Earl  Piercy. 

"A  diverting  scene  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory. 

"  A  spirited  scene  between  General  Prescott  and 
Colonel  Allen. 

"  A  shocking  scene,  a  dungeon,  between  Colonel 
Allen  and  an  officer  of  the  guard. 

"Two  affecting  scenes  in  Boston  after  the 
flight  of  the  regulars  from  Lexington,  between 
Lord  Boston,  messenger  and  officers  of  the 
guard. 

"  A  patriotic  scene  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge, 
between  the  Generals  Washington,  Lee,  and  Put- 
nam, etc.,  etc." 

The  piece  is  thus  apparently  hopeless 
from  a  stage  point  of  view ;  yet  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  with  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  indicate  that  it  was  acted  before 
it  was  printed.  The  only 
contribution  it  made  to  dra- 
matic literature  was  in  the 
introduction  of  the  negro  as 
a  comic  character.  It  was 
styled  "a  truly  dramatic  per- 
formance, interspersed  with 
wit,  humor,  burlesque,  and 
serious  matter  which  cannot 
fail  of  affording  abundant 
entertainment  to  readers  of 
every  description" ;  and  the 
public  evidently  agreed,  for 
editions  were  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Provi- 
dence. 

Of  a  more  serious  type  are 
two  plays  written  anonymously 
by  Hugh  Henry  Bracken- 
ridge,  entitled  the  "Battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill"  (Philadelphia, 
1776),  and  the  "  Death  of 
General  Montgomery" (Phila- 
delphia, 1777).  The  motive 
of  the  plays  is  the  same  as 
Leacock's,  they  are  written 
in  heroic  blank  verse,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing farcical.  The  author's 
conception  of  characters  is 
strongly  enough  accentuated, 
for  having  divided  all  the 
virtues  and  vices,  he  then 
parcels  out  the  former  to  all 
American  characters,  and  the 
latter  to  all  British, —  thus  in 
effect    merely   giving   us   the 
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regulation  parts  of  the  hero  and  the  heavy 
villain  several  times  multiplied.  Carle- 
ton,  the  most  humane  general  in  the 
English  army,  is  made  to  say  to  the 
American  prisoners  :  — 

"  Hah,  I  could  laugh  to  see  your  skeletons 
Unfleshed  and  whitening  in  the  light  wood  blaze. 

Yes,  I  could  laugh  to  see  the  flame  involve, 
With  spiral  wavings,  your  black  carcusses." 

And  the  second  play  closes  with  the 
lines :  — 

"And  at  the  Last  Day,  when  the  Pit  receives 
Her  gloomy  brood,  and  seen  among  the  rest, 
Some  Spirit  distinguished  by  ampler  swell 
Of  malice,  envy,  and  soul-griping  hate, 
Pointing  to  him,  the  foul  and  ugly  Ghosts 
Of  Hell,  shall  say,  '  That  was  an  Englishman.'1  " 

Of  the  latter  play,  the  author  "  would 
choose  to  have  it  considered  only  as  a 
school  piece,"  and  this  somewhat  vague 
description  brings  us  to  another  phase 
of  American  play-history  hitherto  not 
touched  upon. 

No  matter  how  severely  public  opinion, 
the  government,  the  clergy,  and  the  press 
might  view  the  drama,  the  schools  and 
colleges,  with  the  education  and  means 
they  furnished,  were  natural  centres  in 
which,  even  with  ministerial  instructors, 
the  instinctive  craving  for  drama  would 
manifest  itself.  At  a  time  when  there 
was  no  theatre  in  New  England,  when  no 
professional  company  could  act  there, 
and  when  public  opinion  looked  upon 
acting  as  a  free  pass  to  a  region  not  pop- 
ular as  a  summer  resort,  the  Harvard 
boys  were  acting  plays.  Very  little  in- 
formation has  come  down  to  us ;  but  a 
few  notes  in  the  diary  of  N.  Ames  indi- 
cate partially  what  they  were  doing  :  — 

Roman  Father,  a  Play. 
Cato.     A  Play  acted  at  War- 
ren's Chamfber]. 
Cato  to  perfection. 
Cato  more  perfect  than  be- 
fore. 

The  Recruiting  Officer. 
Acted  by  Ourselves.  Then 
Publickly. 

Acted  Tancred  and  Segis 
munde,  for  which  we  are 
like  to  be  prosecuted. 
In  the  Evening  acted  a  Play. 
Rebuked  for  it  by  our  Par- 
ents. 

Scholars  punished  at  College 
for  acting  the  great  and  last 


"  1758,  June 
July 

22. 
3- 

July 
July 

6. 

14. 

1759, 

June 

22. 

1760, 

June 

13- 

1762, 

Oct. 

12. 

1765, 

Nov. 

20. 

day  in  a  \ ery  shocking  man- 
ncr,  personating  fudas,  I  )e\  il, 
etc. 
1772,  Apr.  20.  The  Farce  1  ailed  the  Toy 
Shop  was  a<  ted  by  Messrs. 
Win.  Ballentine,  Hubbard, 
Eben'r       Battle,        Samuel 

Shuttle-worth,  |r.,  &  Misses 
Melat'h  Shuttleworth,  Han- 
nah Shuttleworth,  Sally  Marr, 
Prudence  Battle,  Rebecca 
Shuttleworth,  before  a  nu- 
merous Audience  of  the  most 
respectable  Inhabitants  of 
the  first  Parish  of  JJedham, 
both  male  and  female." 

What  the  other  colleges  did  in  more 
tolerant  centres  is  not  known ;  but 
Brackenridge's  plays  were  both  acted  by 
students  in  the  school  in  Maryland  in 
which  he  was  then  an  instructor,  and  the 
performance  of  Leacock's  play,  already 
alluded  to,  was  probably  of  the  same 
character.  This  may  account  for  the 
entire  absence  of  woman  parts  in  these 
three,  as  well  as  in  other  plays  mentioned 
before.  In  1781  the  Abbe  Robin  wrote 
of  Harvard  :  — 

"Their  pupils  often  act  tragedies,  the  subject 
of  which  is  generally  taken  from  their  nati<  nal 
events,  such  as  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the 
burning  of  Charlestown,  the  death  of  General 
Montgomery,  the  capture  of  Eurgoyne,  the  treason 
of  Arnold,  and  the  Fall  of  British  Tyranny.  You 
will  easily  conclude,  that  in  such  a  new  nation  as 
this,  these  pieces  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  that 
perfection  to  which  our  European  literary  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  are  wrought  up;  but,  still,  they 
have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  mind  than  the  best 
of  ours  would  have  among  them,  because  those 
manners  and  customs  are  delineated,  which  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  events  are  such  as 
interest  them  above  all  others:  The  drama  is 
here  reduced  to  its  true  and  Ancient  origin." 

Indeed,  we  can  broadly  claim  that  the 
forces  of  youth  and  college  education 
broke  down  the  prejudices  and  laws 
against  the  theatre. 

"  The  Motley  Assembly,"  an  anonymous 
farce  published  in  Boston  in  1779,  is  a 
piece  so  much  in  the  same  style  as  Mrs. 
Mercy  Warren's  plays  as  to  stiggest  the 
possible  author.  It  is  a  satire  on  the 
social  control,  which,  despite  their  politi- 
cal unpopularity,  the  loyalist  families  in 
Boston  still  maintain.  "The  Motley  As- 
sembly "  was  the  "  Patriarch's  "  ball  of 
the  year ;  and  the  young  Continental 
officers  are  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision 
because  the  charming  faces  of  the  Misses 
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Hubbard.  Sheefe,  and  Bowdoin,  who  were 
as  thinly  disguised  under  aliases  in  the 

cast  as  they  probably  were  thinly  clothed 
at  the  ball,  were  attractions  strong  enough 
to  make  them  attend  an  affair  managed 
by  the  "  Tory  crew."  There  is  no  plot, 
but  some  humor  ;  and  the  piece  is  of 
interest  as  being  the  first  American  play 
to  have  only  American  characters. 

An  "  Opera  in  Two  Acts  "  called  "  The 
Blockheads  ;  or,  Fortunate  Contractor," 
"  as  it  is  performed  in  New  York,"  printed 
in  London  in  17S2,  "  with  music  entirely 
new,  composed  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  Europe,"  purports  to 
have    been    printed    from    a    New    York 


William   Dunlap  and   his   Patents. 

FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    HIMSELF. 

edition.  No  trace  of  any  copy  of  this 
latter  edition  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  statement  is  probably  fictitious.  The 
writer  is  not  known,  the  Monthly  Revieiu 
stating  that  the  "  author  of  this  piece,  if 
he  is  not  a  madman,  is  the  dullest  of  all 
blockheads." 

Barnabas  Bidwell,  a  student,  and  later 
a  tutor  in  Vale  College,  wrote  a  tragedy 
in  blank  verse,  entitled  "The  Mercenary 
Match,"  which  was  acted  by  the  Yale 
students  and  printed  in  New  Haven 
about  1785.  The  plot  is  the  marriage  of 
an  American  girl  to  a  foreigner,  and  ends 
in  the  murder  of  the  latter  and  the  de- 
tection   of    the    woman    and    her    lover. 


The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston  and,  in  spite 
of  the  classic  form  and  tragical  finale,  is, 
as  the  author  states  in  his  epilogue,  not 
a  portrayal  of  great  deeds  and  men, 
but  — 

"  The  characters  which  he  unfolds  to  view 
Are  not  sublime,  although  he  thinks  them  true. 


But  shows  the  miseries  of  a  man  and  wife, 
A  simple  circumstance  of  modern  life." 

In  1787,  Royal  Tyler  wrote  "The 
Contrast,"  a  comedy  based  on  the  now 
well-worn  difference  between  the  native- 
bred  American  and  the  American  who  has 
become  an  Anglomaniac.  There  is  a 
genuine  plot,  considerable  humor  and 
smartness  in  the  dialogue  for 
the  time,  and  the  characters 
are  well  drawn.  In  the 
comic  part  of  Jonathan,  the 
servant  of  the  hero,  is  the 
typical  combination  which 
has  since  been  so  often  and 
so  successfully  staged  as  to 
have  become  almost  classic 
as  the  Yankee.  One  of  his 
experiences  was  attending, 
by  mistake,  a  performance 
of  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
in  New  York ;  and  his  de- 
scription of  it  is  not  merely 
amusing,  but  is  very  repre- 
sentative of  the  feeling  which 
dominated  the  average 
American  of  the  day  towards 
the  theatre  :  — 

Jenny.     So,  Mr.  Jonathan, 
I  hear  you  were  at  the  play 
last  night. 
Jonathan.     At  the  play  !  why,  did  you 
think    I    went    to    the    devil's    drawing- 
room? 
Jenny.     The  devil's  drawing-room  ! 
Jonathan.     Yes  ;  why,  ain't  cards  and 
dice    the    devil's    device,  and    the    play- 
house   the    shop  where    the    devil  hangs 
out  the  vanities  of   the  world  upon   the 
tenter-hooks   of  temptation?      I  believe 
you  have  not  heard  how  they  were  acting 
the   old   boy  one   night,  and  the    wicked 
one  came  among  them  sure  enough,  and 
went  right  off  in  a  storm,  and  carried  one 
quarter  of  the  playhouse  with  him.      Oh  ! 
no,  no,  no  !  you  won't  catch  me  at  a  play- 


house, I  warrant  you. 
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Jenny.  Well,  Mr.  Jonathan,  pray, 
where  were  you  about  six  o'clock? 

Jonathan.  Why,  I  went  to  see  one 
Mr.  Morrison,  the  hocus-pocus  man ;  they 
said  as  how  he  could  eat  a 
case-knife. 

Jenny.  Well,  and  how  did 
you  find  the  place? 

Jonathan.  As  I  was  going 
about  here  and  there,  to  and 
again,  to  find  it,  I  saw  a  great 
crowd  of  folks  going  into  a 
long  entry  that  had  lantherns 
over  the  door;  so  I  asked  a 
man  whether  that  was  not  the 
place  where  they  played  hocus- 
pocus?  He  was  a  very  civil, 
kind  man,  though  he  did  speak 
like  the  Hessians;  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  said,  "They 
play  hocus-pocus  tricks  enough 
there,  Got  knows,  mine  friend." 

Jenny.     Well  — 

J  J  USED 

Jonathan.  So  I  went  right 
in,  and  they  shewed  me  away,  clean  up  to 
the  garret,  just  like  meeting-house  gallery. 
And  so  I  saw  a  power  of  topping  folks, 
all  sitting  round  in  little  cabins,  just  like 
father's  corn-cribs ;  and  then  there  was 
such  a  squeaking  with  the  fiddles,  and 
such  a  tarnal  blaze  with  the  lights,  my 
head  was  near  turned.  At  last  the  people 
that  sat  near  me  set  up  such  a  hissing — 
hiss — like  so  many  mad  cats;  and  then 
they  went  thump,  thump,  thump,  just  like 
our  Peleg  threshing  wheat,  and  stampt 
away,  just  like  the  nation.  .  .  . 

Jess  amy.  WTell,  and  did  you  see  the 
man  with  the  tricks? 

Jonathan.  Why,  I  vow,  as  I  was  look- 
ing out  for  him,  they  lifted  up  a  great 
green  cloth,  and  let  us  look  right  into  the 
next  neighbor's  house.  Have  you  a 
good  many  houses  in  New  York  made 
so  in  that  'ere  way? 

Jenny.  Not  many ;  but  did  you  see 
the  family? 

Jonathan.  Yes,  swamp  it ;  I  seed  the 
family. 

Jenny.  Well,  and  how  did  you  like 
them? 

Jonathan.  Why,  I  vow  they  were 
pretty  much  like  other  families ;  —  there 
was  a  poor,  good-natured  curse  of  a  hus- 
band, and  a  sad  rantipole  of  a  wife. 


Jenny.  But  did  yon  see  no  other 
folks? 

Jonathan.  Yes.  There  was  one  young- 
ster ;    they  called  him   Mr.  Joseph;    he 
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Faneuil   Hall   (before  its  enlargement). 

AS   A   THEATRE   BY   THE    BRITISH   OFFICERS   IN    1775-76. 

talked  as  sober  and  as  pious  as  a  minister  ; 
but,  like  some  ministers  that  I  know,  he 
was  a  sly  tike  in  his  heart  for  all  that. 
He  was  going  to  ask  a  young  woman  to 
spark  it  with  him,  and — the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  my  soul  —  she  was  another 
man's  wife. 

Jess  amy.     The  Wabash  ! 

Jenny.  And  did  you  see  any  more 
folks? 

Jonathan.  Why,  they  came  on  as 
thick  as  mustard.   .  .  . 

Jenny.  Well,  Mr.  Jonathan,  you  were 
certainly  at  the  playhouse. 

Jonathan.  I  at  the  playhouse  !  — 
Why  didn't  I  see  the  play  then  ? 

Jenny.  Why,  the  people  you  saw  were 
players. 

Jonathan.  Mercy  on  my  soul  !  did  I 
see  the  wicked  players  ?  .  .  .  Why,  I  vow, 
now  I  come  to  think  on't,  the  candles 
seem  to  burn  blue,  and  I  am  sure  where 
I  sat  it  smelt  tarnally  of  brimstone. 

Jessamy.  Well,  Mr.  Jonathan,  from 
your  account,  which  I  confess  is  very 
accurate,  you  must  have  been  at  the 
playhouse. 

Jonathan.  Why,  I  vow,  I  began  to 
smell  a  rat.  When  I  came  away  1  went 
to  the  man  for  my  money  again.  You 
want  your  money?  says  he.     Yes,  says  I. 
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For  what?  says  he.  Why,  says  I,  no  man 
shall  jocky  me  out  of  my  money.  I  paid 
my  money  to  see  sights,  and  the  dogs  a 
bit  of  a  sight  have  I  seen,  unless  you  call 
listening  to  a  people's  private  business  a 
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sight.  Why,  says  he,  it  is  the  School  for 
Scandalization.  The  School  for  Scan- 
dalization  !  Oh  !  ho  !  no  wonder  you 
New  York   folks  are  so  cute  at  it,  when 


to  learn  it :  and  so  I 


"  The  Contrast "  was  acted  by  the 
American  Company  in  New  York  "  with 
unceasing  plaudits  of  the  audience  "  in 
the  year  it  was  written, 
with  enough  success  to 
lead  to  its  repetition  sev- 
eral times  in  that  city, 
and  it  was  later  produced 
in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Tyler  presented 
the  copyright  of  the  play 
to  Wignell,  who  had 
played  the  part  of  Jona- 
than, and  it  was  printed 
for  his  benefit  in  1790,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  piece 
is  likewise  remarkable  as 
the  first  in  America  to 
be  reviewed  in  the  press. 
Tyler  also  wrote,  in  1787, 
"  May- Day  in  Town,  or 
New  York  in  an  Uproar," 
a  comic  opera  in  two  acts, 
satirizing  the  annual  mi- 
grations of  New-Yorkers, 
which  was  played  once  in 
New  York,  but  was  never 
printed. 

In  1788  the  poet, 
Samuel  Low,  wrote  "The 
Politician  Outwitted,"  a 
comedy  in  five  acts  and 
twenty-one  scenes,  and 
offered  it  to  the  New  York 
manager,  who  declined  it. 
Low,  therefore,  "appealed 
to  the  public  "  by  printing 
his  play  in  the  following 
year.  The  piece  is  faultily 
constructed  and  hopelessly 
long,  but  so  far  as  its  ele- 
ments went,  is  but  little 
inferior  to  "  The  Con- 
trast." Two  fathers,  who 
have  planned  a  marriage 
between  their  children, 
cannot  tolerate  each 
other's  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  then  the  prevailing  bone 
of  contention.  The  match  is,  therefore, 
declared  off,  and  only  after  much  intrigu- 
ing and  unhappiness  are  the  happy  pair 
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united.  The  best  thing  about  the  play  is 
its  delineation  of  character,  which  in 
some  cases  is  really  good. 

To  William  Uunlap  we  must  give  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  a  new  era  in 
American  playwriting.  Born  in  America 
in  1766,  as  early  as  1783  he  began  two 
plays,  which  were  never  completed.  In 
1784  he  went  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  during  which  time  he 
saw  many  of  the  plays  then  acting  in 
London.  With  this  great  advantage,  he 
returned  to  America  in  1787,.  and  almost 
immediately  wrote  a  play  called  "The 
Modest  Soldier,"  which  was  accepted  by 
Henry,  but  never  acted.  A  year  later  he 
wrote  "  The  Father ;  or,  American 
Shandyism,"  which  was  acted  in  New 
York  in  1789,  with  much  success.  It 
quickly  proved  itself  the  most  popular 
American  play  yet  produced,  and  had  a 
"run"  that  led  to   its  occasional  acting 


for  nearly  two  decades.  It  was  printed 
in  New  York  in  1789,  and  was  subse- 
quently very  much  rewritten,  with  many 
changes  of  cast  and  lines,  and  printed 
under  the  title  of  "The  lather  of  an 
Only  Child."  Dunlap  afterwards  wrote 
many  plays,  but  this  closes  the  limits  of 
this  essay.  A  play  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can-born professional  playwriter,  and 
acted  by  a  professional  company,  had 
won  real  success,  and  as  such  it  marks 
the  bounds  of  this  resume.  The  survey 
has  shown  little  that  was  good  as  a  whole, 
yet  from  these  crude  and  apparently  dry- 
as-dust  productions  originated  many  of 
the  little  pieces  which,  now  utilized  with 
more  skill  in  our  dramatic  mosaics  of  to- 
day, give  pleasing  results  to  thousands, 
and  which,  at  some  future  day,  may  be 
embodied  by  some  master  hand  in 
American  dramas  which  shall  be  some- 
thing more  than  national. 


A   DREAM   OF   SHADOWS. 


By  Robert  P.  Utter. 

SOFT  beside  the  midnight  bed 
Hooded  shadows  pass  and  come, 
Ever  pass  with  silent  tread, 
Ever  mute  are  they  and  dumb, 
Save  when  one  with  darkened  face, 
Leaden  lips,  and  hollow  eyes, 
Seems  to  falter  in  his  pace, 
Turns  to  me  and  whispers  :   "  Rise 
Once  again  and  give  not  up 
Life  to  sorrow's  bitter  moan  ; 
Drink  unto  the  dregs  the  cup 
Given  thee  to  be  thine  own. 
If  thy  joy  of  life  is  past, 
Live  it  still  for  others'  sake ; 
Thou  shalt  find  a  joy  at  last 
Death  can  never  from  thee  take." 
Spoke  the  shade,  and  onward  passed 
In  the  dark  rank  moving  slow ; 
Still  beside  my  midnight  bed 
Hooded  shadows  come  and  go. 


PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON    IN    BOSTON. 

By  Irving  Allen. 


IT  is  one  hundred  and  four  years  since 
President  Washington's  visit  to  New 
England,  and  his  famous  reception 
by  the  authorities  of  Boston.  This  was 
not  the  first  nor  the  second  appearance 
of  Washington  in  .the  Puritan  capital. 
In  the  early  winter  of  1756,  the  future 
President,  then  a  colonel  of  the  forces 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  was  sent  by  his  commander 
to  receive  the  decision  of  Gov.  Shirley, 
then  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  America,  on  some  question 
of  precedence  between  the  crown  and 
the  provincial  troops.  His  reception, 
even  at  that  early  period  in  his  history, 
was  enthusiastic,  —  the  story  of  his  gal- 
lantry on  the  fatal  scene  of  Braddock's 
defeat  having  gone  before  him.  His 
second,  more  historic  visit  was  in  the 
battle-summer  of  1775,  —  the  visit  begin- 
ning with  the  scene  under  the  Old  Elm  at 
Cambridge,  and  ending  with  the  scene  at 
Dorchester  Heights.  And  now  he  came 
once  more,  the  unanimously  chosen 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic  which 
owed  its  existence  to  his  wisdom,  skill, 
and  courage,  and  the  world's  most  illus- 
trious patriot  and  hero. 

On  the  1 5  th  of  October,  1 789,  President 
Washington  started  from  his  official  resi- 
dence in  New  York  City  on  his  tour  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  all  the  steps  of  his  journey 
through  New  England.  He  travelled  in 
his  private  carriage,  with  four  horses,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  official  and  pri- 
vate secretaries,  —  Major  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Tobias  Lear, — and  by  six  servants,  includ- 
ing "  Billy,"  his  personal  attendant  all 
through  the  Revolutionary  War,  or,  as 
Washington  himself  referred  to  it,  "our 
dispute  with  Great  Britain." 

Of  the  first  day  of  the  journey,  Wash- 
ington's diary  has  this  record:  — 

"  The  Road  for  the    greater  part,  indeed  the 

whole  way,  was  very  rough  and  stony.     .     .     .    We 

ely  passed  a  farmhouse  that  did  not  abd.  in 

.     .     .     'J  he  distance  of  this  day's  travel 


was  31  miles,  in  which  we  passed  through  East 
Chester,  New  Rochelle,  and  Mamaroneck. 
Upon  inquiry,  we  find  their  crops  of  Wheat  and 
Rye  have  been  abundant — though  of  the  first 
they  had  sown  rather  sparingly  on  acct.  of  the 
destruction  which  had  of  late  years  been  made  of 
that  grain  by  what  is  called  the  Hessian  fly." 

The  first  New  England  town  they 
entered  was  Stamford,  Conn.  At  Strat- 
ford the  party  had  their  first  extensive 
reception,  with  what  the  President  called 
"  an  effort  of  Military  parade."  Thence 
they  proceeded  through  Milford  and 
West  Haven  to  New  Haven.  Of  the 
latter  the  diary  says  :  — 

"The City  of  New  Haven  occupies  a  good  deal 
of  ground,  but  is  thinly,  though  regularly,  laid 
out  and  built.  The  number  of  souls  in  it  are  said 
to  be  about  4,000.  There  is  an  Episcopal  Church 
and  3  Congregational  Meeting-houses  and  a 
College,  in  which  there  are  at  this  time  about  120 
students  under  auspices  of  Doctor  Styles.  The 
Harbour  of  this  place  is  not  good  for  large  ves- 
sels—  abt.  16  belong  to  it.  .  .  .  The  road 
from  Kingsbridge  to  this  place  runs  as  near  the 
Sound  as  the  Bays  and  Inlets  will  allow,  but  from 
hence  to  Hartford  it  leaves  the  Sound  and  runs 
near  to  the  Northward." 

It  is  noticeable  that  almost  throughout 
the  diary  the  writer  makes  a  careful  dis- 
tinction between  Episcopal  churches  and 
Congregational  meeting-houses.  The  party 
spent  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  at  New  Haven, 
attending  church  in  the  morning,  and 
going  to  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

Leaving  New  Haven  at  six  o'clock 
Monday  morning,  they  took  breakfast  at 
Wallingford  at  half  past  eight.  It  was 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  but  Washington  does  not  re- 
fer to  this  fact  in  the  diary.  Passing 
through  Middletown  and  Weathersfield, 
the  distinguished  party  reached  Hartford 
about  sunset.  They  remained  in  Hart- 
ford from  the  evening  of  the  19th  until 
Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  21.  Washing- 
ton was  especially  interested  in  the  Hart- 
ford woollen  factory.  "  Their  Broad- 
cloths," he  says,  "  are  not  of  the  first 
quality  as  yet,  but  they  are  good ;  as  are 
their  Coatings,   Cassimeres,  Serges,    and 
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Everlastings;  of  the  first,  that  is,  the 
broadcloth,  I  ordered  a  suit  to  be  sent 
to  me  at  New  York  —  and  of  the  latter 
a  whole  piece  to  make  breeches  for  my 
servants." 

The  President  entered  Massachusetts 
on  Wednesday,  the  21st.  In  accordance 
with  official  propriety,  the  governor,  John 
Hancock,  should  have  received  the  party 
at  the  state  line,  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy.  The  neglect  of  this  formality 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  no  little  trouble 
later  on. 

Springfield  was  reached  about  4  p.  m. 
In  leaving  Connecticut,  Washington  in- 
dulged in  some  general  views  on  the 
state  and  its  people.  "There  is,"  he 
says  among  other  things,  "  a  great  equality 
in  the  people  of  this  State.  Few  or  no 
opulent  men  —  and  no  poor  —  great 
similitude  in  their  buildings,  etc.,  etc." 

The  President  left  Springfield  at  seven 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  breakfasting 
"  at  the  House  of  one  Scott,"  in  Palmer. 
Thence  through  Brookfield  and  Leicester 
to  Worcester,  where  they  met  a  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  an 
aid  of  Major-Gen.  Brooks  (afterwards 
governor),  commander  of  the  Middlesex 
militia.  Washington  made  every  effort 
to  avoid  a  military  parade  in  his  honor, 
but  finally  yielded,  and  named  the  hour 
of  ten  on  the  following  day  for  a  review 
of  the  militia,  and  twelve  o'clock,  noon, 
as  the  hour  for  entering  Boston.  It 
should  be  said  here  that  the  President 
objected  to  the  term  review,  deeming 
that  proceeding  inappropriate  on  his 
part ;  he  agreed,  however,  to  pass  along 
the  line,  which  might  be  under  arms  to 
receive  him. 

Through  Marlboro'  to  Weston  where  they 
spent  the  night,  and  were  met  by  U.  S. 
Marshal  Jona.  Jackson.  Leaving  Weston 
at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday,  Oct.  24,  the 
party  reached  Cambridge  at  the  appointed 
hour  of  ten.  They  were  met  here  by  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
the  executive  council  of  the  state. 

No  more  illustrious  guest  than  Wash- 
ington was  ever  welcomed  at  the  portals 
of  Boston;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  eminent  visitor  was  ever  re- 
ceived with  equal  official  clumsiness. 
The  Presi  lent  had  received  Gov.  Han- 


cock's invitation  to  be  his  guest  while 
in  Boston.  The  governor's  offer  was  de- 
clined by  Washington  for  reasons  thus 
expressed  in  his  own  words  :  — 

"  From  a  wish  to  avoid  giving  trouble  to  private- 
families,  I  determined  on  leaving  New  York,  to 
decline  the  honor  of  any  invitations  to  quarters, 
which  I  might  receive  while  on  my  journey;  and, 
with  a  view  to  observe  this  rule,  I  had  requested 
a  gentleman  to  engage  lodgings  for  me  during 
my  stay  in  Boston." 

Later,  the  President  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Gov.  Hancock  to  an  informal 
dinner. 

There  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
first  a  serious  misunderstanding  between 
the  governor  and  a  committee  of  citizens, 
their  arrangements  having  been  made 
independently  of  each  other,  without 
mutual  consultation,  —  the  latter  body 
informing  the  President  that  they  had 
made  preparations  for  his  entertainment, 
and  the  governor,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
pecting to  receive  him  as  a  guest.  The 
result  of  this  misunderstanding  was  not 
serious,  however,  on  account  of  Wash- 
ington's personal  decision,  above  noted. 
A  far  more  important  and  unfortunate 
collision  of  authorities  occurred  at  the 
Neck,  —  the  time-honored  point  of  re- 
ception for  honored  guests.  The  ques- 
tion here  arose  as  to  which  should  for- 
mally welcome  the  President,  —  the  state 
officials,  or  those  of  the  town.  It  was 
a  cold  and  exceedingly  disagreeable  day ; 
and  while  this  vital  problem  was  pending, 
the  illustrious  visitor  and  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  his  suite  remained  on  horse- 
back, waiting  for  they  knew  not  what. 

When  Gen.  Washington  learned  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  he  turned  impatiently 
to  Major  Jackson  with  the  question,  "  Is 
there  no  other  avenue  to  the  town?" 
He  was  in  the  act  of  turning  his  charger, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  contro- 
versy was  settled  in  favor  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 

The  story  of  the  dispute  as  here  re- 
peated has  been  contradicted  by  some 
writers  on  the  subject,  but  the  balance 
of  testimony  favors  its  truth.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  all  events,  that  the  delay,  from 
whatever  cause,  came  very  near  resulting 
seriously  to  Washington.  The  long  ex- 
posure to  a  typical  Boston  northeast  wind 
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brought  on  a  severe  cold,  which  clung  to 
him  during  the  entire  visit.  A  number  of 
] persons  besides  the  President  were  simi- 
larly afflicted,  and  the  malady  has  taken 
its  place  in  history  as  the  "  Washington 
influenza."  In  Washington's  diary  is  a 
lull  account  of  the  reception,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  :  — 

"  We  passed  through  the  Citizens  classed  in 
their  different  professions,  and  under  their  own 
banners,  till  we  came  to  the  State  House  [the 
( )ld  State  House]  ;  from  which  across  the  street 
an  Arch  was  thrown;  inthe  front  of  which  was 
this  Inscription,  'To  the  Man  who  unites  all 
hearts';  and  on  the  other  side,  'To  Columbia's 
favorite  Son '  —  and  on  one  side  thereof  next  the 
State  House,  in  a  pannel  decorated  with  a  trophy, 
composed  of  the  Arms  of  the  United  States  —  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  —  and  our 
French  allies,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  Laurel, 
was  this  Inscription  —  '  Boston  relieved  March 
17,  1776.'  This  Arch  was  handsomely  orna- 
mented, and  over  the  centre  of  it  a  Canopy  was 
erected  20  feet  high,  with  the  American  Eagle 
perched  on  the  top.  After  passing  through  the 
Arch,  and  entering  the  State  House,  at  the  So. 
End  and  ascending  to  the  upper  floor  and  return- 
ing to  a  Balcony  at  the  No.  End;  three  cheers 
were  given  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  who  by 
this  time  had  assembled  at  the  Arch  —  then  fol- 
lowed an  ode  composed  in  honor  of  the  President; 
and  well  sung  by  a  band  of  select  singers — after 
this  three  cheers  —  followed  by  the  different  Pro- 
fessions and  Mechanics  in  the  order  they  were 
drawn  up  with  their  Colors  through  a  lane  of 
People.  The  Streets,  the  Doors,  Windows  and  tops 
of  houses  were  crowded  with  well-dressed  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  The  procession  being  over,  I 
was  conducted  to  my  lodgings  at  a  Widow  Inger- 
soll's  (which  is  a  very  decent  and  good  house) 
by  the  Lieut.  Gov'r  &  Council  —  accompanied 
by  the  Vice-President,  where  they  took  leave  of 
me.  Having  engaged  yesterday  to  take  an  in- 
formal dinner  with  the  Gov'r  to-day,  but  under  a 
full  persuasion  that  he  would  have  waited  upon 
me  so  soon  as  I  should  have  arrived  —  I  excused 
myself,  upon  his  not  doing  it,  and  informing  me 
thro'  his  Secretary  that  he  was  too  much  indis- 
posed to  do  it,  being  resolved  to  receive  the  visit. 
Dined  at  my  Lodgings,  where  the  Vice-President 
favored  me  with  his  Company." 

Washington's  modesty  and  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  are  noticeable  throughout 
the  diary.  It  is  always  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  whom  these  honors  were  shown. 

The  Italics  at  the  close  of  the  above 
quotation  are  the  President's  own,  and 
show  clearly  that  it  was  his  fixed  belief 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  insist  on 
receiving  the  first  visit,  the  governor  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  state,  and  himself 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  in- 


cluding Massachusetts.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  Gov.  Hancock's  entire  hon- 
esty in  a  contrary  belief;  but  after  a 
consultation  with  friends  in  the  evening, 
he  yielded,  and  sent  the  following  to  the 
President  the  next  morning  :  — 

"  Sunday,  26  October,  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 

"  The  Govenor's  best  respects  to  the  President. 
If  at  home  and  at  leisure,  the  Governor  will  do 
himself  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  in  half-an- 
hour.  This  would  have  been  done  much  sooner,  had 
his  health  in  any  degree  permitted.  He  now 
hazards  everything  as  respects  his  health,  for  the 
desirable  purpose." 

To  this  the  President  replied  :  — 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents 
his  best  respects  to  the  Governor,  and  has  the 
honor  to  inform  him,  that  he  shall  be  at  home  till 
two  o'clock.  The  President  need  not  express  the 
pleasure  which  it  will  give  him  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor; but  at  the  same  time  he  most  earnestly 
begs  that  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health 
on  the  occasion." 

Had  the  writer  of  this  note"  been  al- 
most any  one  other  than  Washington,  the 
reader  might  suspect  in  it  a  strain  of  sar- 
casm. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Wash- 
ington attended  Trinity  Church,  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  of  which  Dr.  Parker  was  then 
rector,  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Thach- 
er's  church,  Brattle  Street,  in  the  after- 
noon. Between  the  services  Gov.  Han- 
cock called  on  the  President,  assur- 
ing him  that  indisposition  alone  pre- 
vented his  doing  so  on  the  preceding 
day ;  that  he  was  still  unwell,  but,  as  it 
had  been  suggested  that  he  expected  to 
receive  the  President's  visit,  —  which  he 
knew  was  improper,  —  he  was  resolved  to 
pay  his  compliments  at  all  hazards. 

This  was  the  end  of  an  incident  that 
at  one  point  threatened  very  unpleasant 
results.  That  Washington  deemed  the 
matter  of  importance,  as  concerning  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  diary  :  — 

"  The  Lieut.  Gov'r,  and  two  of  the  Council,  to 
wit,  Heath  and  Russell,  were  sent  here  last  night 
to  express  the  Gov'rs  concern  that  he  had  not 
been  in  a  condition  to  call  upon  me  so  soon  as  I 
came  to  town.  I  informed  them  in  explicit  terms 
that  I  should  not  see  the  Gov'r  unless  it  was  at 
my  own  lodgings." 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  lodg- 
ings were  in  the  building  torn  down  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
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and  Court  Streets,  the  site  of  the  present 
Hemenway  Building.  The  house  thus 
occupied  by  Washington  was  of  eminently 
respectable  aspect  outside  as  well  as  inside. 
On  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  Presi- 
dent's condition,  the  effect  of  the  cold 
contracted  at  the  Neck,  was  such  that  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  intended 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  at  Lexington. 

"  The  day  being  rainy  and  stormy,  myself  much 
disordered  by  a  cold  and  inflammation  in  the  left 
eye.  .  .  .  Rec'd  the  compliments  of  many  visit- 
ors to-day.  Mr.  Dalton  and  Gen'l  Cobb  dined 
with  me,  and  in  the  evening  I  drank  tea  with 
Gov'r  Hancock  and  called  upon  Mr.  Bowdoin  on 
my  return  to  my  lodgings." 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  Washington  re- 
ceived the  clergy  of  Boston,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  At  eleven,  with  his 
attendants,  he  "  went  to  an  Oritorio."  So 
says  the  diary,  the  writer  courteously 
omitting  to  mention  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  certain  performers  (like 
the  governor,  they  called  it  indisposition) , 
the  performance  was  postponed  for  a 
week  !  A  writer  on  the  subject  tel  s  us, 
however,  that  "  several  pieces  were  given 
which  merited  and  received  applause." 

In  the  afternoon,  Washington  was  waited 
on  by  the  governor  and  council,  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty of  Harvard  College  and  —  what  was 
no  doubt  an  especial  pleasure  to  him — the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
The  representatives  of  the  town  presented 
an  address,  accompanied  with  the  request 
that  the  illustrious  visitor  would  give  sit- 
tings for  a  picture,  for  Faneuil  Hall. 
Washington  was  compelled,  from  lack  of 
time,  to  decline  this  request,  made  on  be- 
half of  the  ladies  of  Boston,  but  promised 
to  have  his  portrait  painted  for  them  in 
New  York  — if  possible,  by  Trumbull. 

The  next  day  —  Wednesday  —  the 
party  took  breakfast  early,  and  went 
directly  afterward  to  visit  a  duck  manu- 
factory. Washington  seems  to  have 
taken  an  especial  interest  in  this  in- 
dustry, and  gives  quite  an  extended  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  diary.  Later  in  the 
forenoon  they  went  on  board  two  gun- 
boats then  in  Boston  Harbor. 

"  Going  and  coming,"  says  Washington,  "  I 
was   saluted  by  the  two  frigates  which  lye  near 


the  wharves,  and  by  the  74s  after  I  had  been  on 
board  of  them.  I  was  also  saluted  going  and 
coming  by  the  fort  on  (,'astle  Isld.  After  my 
return  I  dined  in  a  large  Company  at  Mr.  Bow- 
doin's,  and  went  to  the  Assembly  in  the  evening, 
where  (it  is  said)  there  were  upwards  of  100 
Ladies.  Their  appearance  was  elegant,  and 
many  of  them  very  handsome;  the  room  is  small 
but  neat  and  well  ornamented." 

This  was  the  President's  last  day  in 
Boston.  The  next  morning,  the  hour  for 
departure  having  been  fixed  at  eight 
o'clock,  Washington  was  seen  standing  in 
the  doorway  at  precisely  eight  ■  and  on 
the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  he  started, 
with  his  suite,  but  without  his  promised 
escort  of  cavalry.  That  was  —  as  usual 
—  behind  time,  and  did  not  overtake  the 
President  till  he  was  almost  at  Charles- 
town  bridge. 

On  the  way  to  Salem  the  party  visited 
Harvard  College.  From  Cambridge  they 
passed  through  Maiden,  Lynn,  and  Mar- 
blehead,  and  spent  the  night  in  the 
ancient  town  of  witches.  By  way  of 
Newburyport  and  various  other  Massachu- 
setts towns,  they  reached  Uxbridge  on 
the  31st,  and  spent  the  night  at  "  One 
Taft's.  The  people  were  obliging,  but 
the  entertainment  not  very  inviting." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  Washing- 
ton reached  Hartford  on  his  return 
journey,  and  from  there  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Taft,  which  is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
copy,  as  relating  to  the  family  with  which 
he  spent  his  last  night  in  Massachu- 
setts :  — 

"Hartford,  8  Nov.  1789. 
"  Sir  :  —  Being  informed  that  you  have  given 
my  name  to  one  of  your  sons,  and  called  another 
after  Mrs.  Washington's  family,  and  being  more- 
over very  much  pleased  with  the  modest  and 
innocent  looks  of  your  two  daughters,  Patty  and 
Polly,  I  do  for  these  reasons  send  each  of  these 
girls  a  pitce  of  chintz;  and  to  Patty,  who  bears 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  who  waited 
more  upon  us  than  Polly  did,  I  send  five  guineas, 
with  which  she  may  buy  herself  any  little  orna- 
ments she  may  want,  or  she  may  dispose  of  them 
in  any  other  manner  more  agreeable  to  herself. 
As  I  do  not  give  these  things  with  a  view  to  have 
it  talked  of,  or  even  to  its  being  known,  the  less 
there  is  said  about  it  the  better  you  will  please 
me;  but,  that  I  may  be  sure  the  chintz  and  money 
have  got  safe  to  hand,  let  Patty,  who  I  dare  say 
is  equal  to  it,  write  me  a  line  informing  me  there- 
of, directed  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  at  New 
York.  I  wish  you  and  your  family  well,  and  am 
your  humble  servant, 

««GEO.   WASHINGTON." 
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By   Charles  Hallock. 


IT  was  quite  an  anomaly  of  the  early 
colonial  period  of  America  to  find 
little  oases  of  civilization,  replete 
with  all  the  accessories  of  luxury  and  re- 
finement, scattered  about  through  an  ex- 
pansive wilderness  which  scarcely  afforded 
subsistence  for  its  scanty  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. These  inchoate  settlements,  which 
were  planted  under  royal  letters  patent, 
were  not  confined  to  the  seaboard,  but 
were  pushed  far  up  toward  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  rivers  and  interior 
sounds,  like  the  Hudson,  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  James, 
and  the  estuaries  of  North  Carolina,  and 
very  often  in  isolated  localities  which 
no  geographer  had  mapped.  Envoys 
sent  out  from  England  to  investigate  the 
status  of  the  colonists,  planters,  and  ad- 
venturers would  marvel  to  discover  stately 
brick  mansions  located  right  on  the 
threshold  of  some  savage  domain,  where 
liveried  servants  did  household  duty,  and 
all  the  pretentious  style  of  the  Old  World 
courts  was  rigorously  maintained  by  the 
lords   proprietors. 

Many  of  these  manorial  estates  were 
preserved  intact  and  undivided  through 
successive  generations,  and  were  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  even  down  to 
the  date  of  the  Civil  War,  though  the 
distressful  vicissitudes  of  that  and  the 
previous  Revolutionary  struggle  combined 
in  the  long  run  to  break  them  up,  so  that 
comparatively  few  can  now  be  found  in 
the  entire  country,  North  or  South,  which 
retain  their  original  metes  and  bounds, 
or  preserve  even  a  semblance  of  their 
ante  bellum  features.  Not  more  than 
three  such  are  said  to  remain  in  the  old 
state  of  North  Carolina,  the  principal 
one  of  which,  now  called  "  Avoca,"  but 
formerly  bearing  the  title  of  Dukinfield, 
affords  the  material  for  this  casual  sketch. 

The  original  grant  to  Lord  Dukinfield 
in  1657  (a  map  of  which  is  still  extant) 
consisted  of  four  thousand  acres  of 
forest   land,   bounded    as  now  by   Albe- 


marle Sound  and  the  waters  of  Salmon 
Creek  and  the  Chowan  River;  but  it 
has  since  been  increased  to  5,500  acres, 
comprising  at  present  large  areas  of 
plantation,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
pine  and  hard-wood  timber. 

The  first  manor  house  was  of  brick. 
It  stood  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the 
Sound  and  commanding  the  site  of  what 
was  an  active  shipyard  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  but  to-day  is  indicated 
only  by  an  empty  ravine.  Considerate 
portions  of  its  substantial  walls  still  stand, 
with  their  deeply  seated  window  casings 
and  lintels.  Nearby  at  Tombstone  Point 
is  a  family  burial-ground,  quite  hidden 
by  a  tangle  of  vines  and  shrubbery,  which 
contains  the  marble  headstones  of  occu- 
pants of  the  premises  who  died  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
course  of  the  antecedent  colonial  time, 
tobacco  had  become  a  considerable  ex- 
port product  of  the  plantation,  and  its 
manufacture  and  handling,  together  with 
the  shipment  of  fish,  shingles,  and  staves 
to  the  West  Indies,  gave  employment  to 
several  collateral  branches  of  industry, 
including  the  building,  repairing,  equip- 
ment, and  navigation  of  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  their  transportation :  so  that 
there  grew  to  be  a  numerous  tenantry  on 
the  estate  in  addition  to  the  servants  and 
bondsmen,  and  the  number  of  buildings 
of  various  kinds  which  were  gathered 
about  assumed  quite  the  aspect  of  a  vil- 
lage. Slaves  were  then  frequently  em- 
ployed as  sailors  aboard  the  vessels  which 
their  masters  owned,  and  made  frequent 
voyages  to  Europe,  rarely  manifesting 
any  desire  to  secure  their  freedom  clan- 
destinely. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  in 
1776,  the  proprietor  incumbent  fled  to 
England,  and  the  estate  was  confiscated 
by  the  Continental  Congress  and  divided  ; 
but  after  the  restoration  of  peace  it  was 
reclaimed  by  Mr.  Cullen  Capehart  and 
reconstituted,  and  it  has  remained  in  the 
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Capehart  family  ever  since.  "  Scotch 
Hall,"  now  occupied  by  Miss  Susan 
Capehart,  superseded  the  old  mansion 
house  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  is  itself  becoming  venerable 
and  antiquated  now.  It  occupies  a  site 
adjacent  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  amidst 
the  old  environment,  sheltered  and  shaded 
by  the  same  lines  of  stately  pecans,  which 
form  a  vista  from  the  water-side  entrance 
to  the  margin  of  the  high  bluff  upon  the 
Sound,  whence  there  is  a  wondrous  out- 
look over  the  sea.  Formerly  the  lawn 
and  terrace  extended  two  hundred  feet 
farther  seaward,  affording  an  ambitious 
promenade ;  but  the  wash  of  waves  and 
the  erosion  of  two  centuries  and  over  have 
gradually  eaten  the  land  away,  so  that 
large  cypress-trees  which  once  stood  upon 
the  level  of  the  plain  have  insensibly 
slipped  away  from  the  bank,  and  are  now 
off  shore,  insulated,  stark,  and  water- 
soaked,  beyond  all  risk  of  drought  forever. 
The  old  house  contains  a  good  many 
heirlooms  and  valuable  historical  relics, 
which  serve  to  bridge  the  old  and  new 
periods.  There  are  a* dozen  ancestral 
portraits  in  quaint  coiffures,  ruffs,  stocks, 
and  stomachers,  and  some  rare  pieces 
of  china  and  Delft,  of  which  duplicates 
scarcely  exist  anywhere  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  these  is  a  two-quart 
pitcher  of  blue  and  white  earthenware, 
—  a  puzzle  pitcher,  which  is  hard  to 
drink  from  without  spilling,  —  brought  to 
America  by  John  Gray  in  1675,  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Revolution.  All 
that  portion  of  the  pitcher  above  the 
bulb  is  punctured  with  lace  pattern  inter- 
stices, through  which  any  fluid  escapes 
when  the  vessel  is  raised  to  the  lips  in  the 
attempt  to  drink.  The  only  way  to  im- 
bibe is  by  suction  through  an  orifice  in 
the  bend  of  the  handle,  which  is  hollow ; 
but  to  render  the  feat  yet  more  difficult 
and  mysterious,  one  has  to  close  with  ex- 
tended fingers  no  less  than  three  apertures 
in  the  rim.  There  is  a  challenge  in  verse 
on  the  face  of  the  pitcher,  which  reads  :  — 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  come  try  your  skill; 
I'll  hold  a  wager  if  you  will, 
That  you  don't  drink  this  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  fall." 

Another    is     an     elaborate      souvenir 
pitcher,  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Bena- 


jah  N.  Webb,  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
white  tenants  on  the  estate,  which  was 
made  in  1783,  presumably  of  American 
manufacture,  to  commemorate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
It  displays  an  excellent  portrait  of  George 
Washington,  valuable  because  authentic, 
and  especially  because  it  antedates  the 
standard  portraits  of  the  best  known 
painters  of  the  period.  It  represents  the 
Father  of  his  Country  just  as  he  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  bears  also 
the  national  coat  of  arms  and  a  scroll  of 
the  thirteen  states  intertwined,  and  on 
the  obverse  side  an  escutcheon  with 
battle  flags,  cannon,  and  other  emblems, 
enclosing  a  vignette  representing  a  file  of 
continental  troops  and  a  ship  with  articles 
of  commerce  in  the  foreground.  Over 
the  top  is  the  legend  :  — 

"  By  virtue  and  valor  we  have  freed 
our  country,  extended  our  commerce,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire." 

It  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  National 
Museum  or  among  the  archives  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

At  about  the  time  Scotch  Hall  was 
built,  or  earlier,  two  other  pretentious 
dwellings  were  erected  on  the  Dukinfield 
peninsula,  one  for  a  shipmaster  named 
Tolton,  near  Tombstone  Point,  facing 
the  Sound,  and  the  other  two  miles  away 
on  the  western  side  of  the  neck, 
on  the  wooded  bank  of  Salmon  Creek, 
a  driveway  connecting  the  two.  The 
latter  is  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  William 
R.  Capehart,  who  was  an  army  surgeon 
during  the  last  war.  It  was  built  by 
his  grandfather,  after  the  architectural 
pattern  of  the  period,  with  imposing  col- 
umns across  the  front,  and  a  spacious 
porch,  like  Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington,  Bran- 
don, and  the  rest ;  but  it  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  \fcings, 
which  give  it  now  a  full-length  facade  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Gas, 
water,  and  modern  conveniences  have 
also  been  introduced.  Its  original  fea- 
tures, however,  have  been  little  changed, 
and  it  stands  to-day  a  very  correct  and 
charming  presentment  of  a  country  house 
of  the  post- Revolutionary  period,  as  well 
as  of  the  typical  country  residence  in 
England,  which  American  tourists  now  so 
much    delight    to    visit     and    describe. 
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There  is  a  bewildering  entourage  of  white- 
washed outbuildings,  including  kitchen, 
stables,  hospital,  servants'  quarters,  hound 
kennels,  meat  house,  conservatory,  root 
house,  smoke  house,  ice  house,  boat 
house,  dairy,  spring  house,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
no  end  of  driveways,  hedgerows,  lawns, 
parks,  paddocks,  avenues,  and  planta- 
tions of  grand  old  trees  and  rare  exotics, 
laid  out  after  the  English  ideas  of  land- 
scape gardening.  There  are  majestic 
oaks,  sycamores,  pecans,  walnuts,  elms, 
magnolias,  gums,  and  maples,  with  some 
fine  specimens  of  cork,  china-trees,  and 
other  introduced  species.  Hidden  by  a 
thicket  of  vines  and  shrubbery  midway 
between  the  house  and  riverside  is  a 
burial-ground  protected  by  a  substantial 
iron  railing  and  inclosing  a  tall  mortuary 
shaft  and  the  memorial  tablets  of  several 
generations  of  the  family,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  from  away  back  to 
bury  on  private  ground  except  in  densely 
populated  settlements. 

Straight  away  from  the  main  entrance  is 
an  avenue  of  elms  leading  to  an  elliptical 
mile  track,  graded  and  inclosed  by  an 
osage  orange  hedge,  where  the  doctor 
speeds  his  horses  which  he  has  raised 
from  selected  blooded  stock,  —  Tornado, 
Fearnaught,  Dauphine,  and  the  ilk.  The 
doctor  is  an  enthusiastic  and  progressive 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  North  Carolina,  and  raises  a  great 
variety  of  fancy  stock,  which  invariably 
show  as  prize  winners.  He  has  on  his 
plantation  twenty  mules,  a  goodly  number 
of  jacks  and  jennies,  fifty-six  horses,  fifty 
cows,  one  hundred  ewes,  one  hundred 
hogs,  two  hundred  geese,  and  no  end  of 
fancy  poultry  and  miscellaneous  fowls, 
game  birds,  Guinea  fowls,  peafowl, 
doves,  turkeys,  ducks,  etc.,  not  one  of 
which  has  a  drop  of  base  blood  in  him. 
His  pack  of  Byron  hounds,  fifty  in 
number,  are  famous  the  world  over 
where  dog  flesh  is  esteemed,  and  their 
history  has  been  written  time  and  again, 
—  how  an  original  pair  of  hounds  true 
to  color,  with  a  distinguishing  blue  tick 
prominent  on  the  white,  was  imported  by 
Mr.  Percival  in  1818,  seventy-five  years 
ago,  and  bred  up  to  the  speckle  until 
the  characteristic  became  constant ;  and 
how  their    first  litter  of  four  pups,  with 


grand  old  "Music"  at  the  fore,  multi- 
plied and  gave  out  progeny  for  all  the 
land,  until  no  other  strain  was  sought  for 
half  so  eagerly !  The  whole  place  is 
animate  with  farm  life  and  vocal  with 
jarring  sounds,  mechanical  as  well  as 
natural.  Squads  of  indefatigable  drills, 
seeders,  mowers,  spreaders,  harvesters, 
thrashers,  potato  diggers,  trip  hammers, 
and  seven  steam  engines  keep  up  a  con- 
stant clatter  and  clank.  At  the  landing 
are  a  store  and  post-office ;  and  near  by, 
though  hidden  by  trees,  are  grouped  the 
gin  house,  cotton  compress,  peanut  fac- 
tory, granaries,  warehouses,  barns,  stables, 
machine  shop,  wagon  shop,  stock  yards, 
poultry  houses,  cattle  sheds,  silos,  and 
what  not,  to  the  number  of  a  score  or 
more ;  the  buildings  being  somewhat  de- 
tached as  a  prevention  against  fire,  and 
protected  by  an  artesian  well  which  sup- 
plies ail  the  premises  with  abundant  and 
purest  water  for  purposes  useful  and  orna- 
mental. All  the  buildings  are  painted  or 
whitewashed,  and  present  a  tidy  appear- 
ance. The  peanut  industry  is  a  business 
sui  generis,  much  of  the  crop  being  har- 
vested, stripped,  cleaned,  and  polished 
by  ingenious  machinery,  ready  for  mar- 
keting. In  the  cotton  season  the  gin 
and  compress  are  kept  busy  cleaning  and 
baling  the  fleecy  stable.  The  silos  have 
storage  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 
ensilage.  Everything  is  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest  estate,  in  its 
diversified  industries,  in  the  South.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  aspects. 

It  is  a  pleasant  steamboat  ride  across 
the  Sound  from  Edenton  to  Avoca  at  al- 
most any  season,  and  in  fine  weather  one 
is  treated  to  extended  views  of  distant 
timber  lines  piled  up  in  fluffy  umbrage  on 
the  watery  horizon,  and  of  interminable 
ranges  of  shad  poles  drawn  out  in  attenu- 
ated perspective  in  mid-channel ;  of 
queer-looking  buoys  and  beacons  painted 
red,  black,  or  white  ;  of  nondescript  river 
craft  in  every  stage  of  evolution ;  and  of 
telltale  threads  of  vapor  and  flecks  of 
white  afar  off*  on  the  limit  of  vision,  indi- 
cating steamers  and  sailing  vessels  hull 
down  under  the  horizon.  It  occupies  a  full 
hour  to  cross,  and  the  voyager  has  a  rare 
chance  at  an  old-fashioned  boiled  dinner 
aboard  the  boat,  with  grace  properly  said 
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before  meat  by  the  captain,  and  afterwards 
plenty  of  time  to  ascertain  where  the 
Confederate  ram  "Albemarle"  was  sunk 
in  1862,  and  where  Blackbeard  the  pirate 
used  to  rendezvous  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, and  where  the  old-time  shipyards 
used  to  be,  and  the  fisheries,  and  the 
depots  of  the  tobacco  ships  and  the 
West  India  vessels ;  and  as  he  approaches 
the  sequestered  sylvan  landing  on  the 
farther  side,  at  Avoca,  "  where  the  waters 
meet,"  and  runs  in  under  the  land,  with 
a  wooded  bluff  above  him,  and  a  well- 
kept  lawn  sloping  to  the  river's  margin, 
he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  grateful  frondage 
around  him  with  a  pleasurable  surprise 
akin  to  that  which  Columbus  experi- 
enced when  his  gaze  first  rested  on 
the  vine-clad  shores  of  the  New  World  : 
for  this  secluded  nook  is  indeed  a  new 
world  to  strangers,  and  it  has  a  history  all 
its  own,  which  dates  well  back  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Genoese  discovery.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  envoys  reconnoitred  here 
in  search  of  the  lost  colonies  which  he 
had  planted  on  Roanoke  Island,  as  long  ago 
as  1587  ;  and  only  a  few  miles  away  to  the 
southward,  Virginia  Dare  was  born,  the 
first  white  child  of  English  parentage  born 
on  the  continent.  Edenton  itself  has  an 
ancient  record  as  one  of  the  early  settle- 
ments. During  the  entire  colonial  period 
it  was  the  social  resort  of  statesmen,  poli- 
ticians, and  courtiers,  and  at  last  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  nurseries  of  national 
germs ;  for  here  the  ladies  of  the  court 
first  forswore  the  "  sheen  of  satin  and  the 
fluff  of  tulle,"  and  in  1774  vowed  to  drink 
no  more  tea  until  the  odious  British  tax 
should  be  removed. 

On  the  state  map  Avoca  is  indicated 
as  a  town,  and  there  is  a  sure  enough 
post-office  there,  and  a  store  and  a  town 
site  all  plotted  and  ready  for  buyers  of 
lots  •  but  its  features  as  seen  are  all  park- 
like and  sylvan.  Great  flocks  of  noisy 
geese  saunter  over  the  lawn  by  day,  and 
roost  at  night  on  sunken  scows  in  the 
river ;  ducks  and  swans  dab  and  paddle 
among  the  lily  pads  along  the  margin ; 
pet  stock  of  all  kinds  roam  about  the 
grounds ;  loud-mouthed  hounds  make 
the  hillsides  vocal  with  their  baying ; 
fantails  and  tumblers  coo  and  cavort; 
Guinea  fowl,  turkeys,  and  peafowl  fill  all 


the  high  branches  at  dusk ;  hens  and 
chickens  of  every  hue,  size,  and  pattern 
pick  and  plume  themselves  in  the  sun  ; 
grooms  and  stable  boys  are  exercising 
colts  and  stallion,  and  putting  roadsters 
to  their  paces.  Each  member  of  the 
family,  old  and  young,  has  his  or  her  in- 
dividual saddle  pony  or  driving  horse. 
Rowboats  and  steam  launches  are  moored 
by  the  riverside  convenient  for  excur- 
sions and  fishing  parties ;  and  in  season, 
from  as  early  as  February  until  October, 
there  is  the  finest  black  bass  fishing, 
specimens  being  constantly  taken  which 
weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  The 
doctor,  it  seems,  prepares  spawning 
grounds,  where  the  fish  breed  under  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  Pike  and  speckled 
perch  are  also  to  be  caught  in  abun- 
dance. A  heavy  growth  of  timber 
borders  the  creek ;  and  as  it  is  well 
stocked  with  opossums,  coons,  wildcats, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels,  the  young  dogs 
have  an  unlimited  field  for  exercise  of 
limbs  and  tongues.  A  circuitous  carriage 
road  leads  up  through  the  woods  from 
the  landing  to  the  mansion-house  grounds  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  sound  of  steam 
in  the  distance,  the  store  on  the  wharf, 
and  half  a  dozen  steam  seining  boats 
moored  near  by,  the  place  would  have 
no  commercial  aspect  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  said,  Avoca 
is  the  seat  of  busy  industry.  Early  in 
February  the  spring  planting  begins,  and 
by  the  end  of  March  the  crops  of  green 
peas  and  asparagus  are  marketed,  the 
cott  m  stands  have  been  pitched,  and  all 
the  vast  fields  of  corn,  rice,  oats,  clover, 
field  peas,  Japan  peas,  peanuts,  ensi- 
lage, Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  are 
well  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  by  the  first  of 
April  the  shad  and  herring  fishing  begins 
and  is  carried  on  into  May  on  a  large 
scale.  Many  buildings  are  employed  in 
the  fishery,  including  salting  and  packing 
houses,  engine  houses,  ice  house,  stores, 
cooperage  and  quarters  for  fifty  men,  all 
aligned  under  the  bluff  along  the  shore  of 
Albemarle  Sound.  Laying  out  and  haul- 
ing in  seines  are  both  done  by  steam, 
and  as  many  as  200,000  herrings  and 
2,500  shad  are  known  to  have  been 
caught  at  a  single  haul.  Last  year  the 
doctor's  catch  of  shad  alone  was  67,000 
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in  number  ;  not  a  small  item  of  income 
tor  a  month's  work  !  Striped  bass  and 
other  edible  fish  are  also  caught  in  quan- 
tities. Most  of  the  catch  goes  directly 
to  New  York,  packed  in  ground  ice, 
requiring  but  nineteen  hours  for  the 
transportation.  Herrings  are  chiefly 
salted. 

During  this  month,  too,  a  large  straw- 
berry crop  is  gathered.  Sheep  shearing 
and  goose  picking  follow  in  May,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of 
feathers  and  several  bales  of  fancy  wool 
as  the  product.  Small  fruits  follow,  and 
then  there  is  a  rest  and  a  waiting  for  the 
staples  to  mature,  and  the  family  repairs 
to  Newport  for  the  hot  months. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  experience  to 
drive  over  the  plantation  on  an  October 
day,  wrhen  the  first  frost  has  ripened  the 
persimmons  and  reddened  the  sumacs  and 
gums,  and  study  the  ins  and  outs  of  its 
industrial  economy.  Here  is  the  broad, 
main  highway,  which  ramifies  in  all  direc- 
tions over  the  farm,  the  canals  and  drains 
which  intersect  the  fields,  and  the  nu- 
merous "  tote  roads "  which  seem  to 
meander  aimlessly  here  and  there,  but 
eventually  concentrate  at  the  granaries, 
gins,  factories,  and  warehouses  at  the 
landings.  Here  are  the  humble  houses 
of  the  tenants,  white  and  black,  scattered 
all  over  the  estate,  each  with  its  garden 
patch  and  pig  pen,  and  sometimes  a  little 
fruit  orchard  and  grapevine,  occupying 
the  centre  of  a  small  tract  which  the 
occupants  lease  or  cultivate  on  shares. 
There  never  was,  strictly  speaking,  any 
servants'  quarter,  even  in  slave  times,  for 
the  estate  was  too  large.  Labor  had  to  be 
disseminated,  not  concentrated.  All  over 
the  extensive  domain  are  groves  of  oak 
and  hickory,  and  large  areas  of  merchant- 
able pine,  all  systematically  cultivated 
and  cared  for  on  scientific  principles. 
Midway  between  the  Sound  and  river,  a 
mile  or  so  from  each,  is  a  small  Episcopal 
chapel  in  Gothic  design,  with  a  churchyard 
contiguous,  where  congregations  gather 
once  a  month  for  service  ;  and  as  there 
are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
on  the  estate,  there  is  always  a  goodly 
attendance.  Almost  bisecting  the  terri- 
tory at  large  flows  Black  Walnut  Creek,  a 
clear    and     never-failing    stream    which 


meanders  through  a  slash  of  cane  and 
laurel,  with  a  grand  old  forest  adjacent, 
which  harbors  hosts  of  turkey  and  other 
game. 

A  half-mile  beyond,  and  within  full 
view  of  the  Sound,  is  Dukinfield  Hotel, 
built  in  1888,  expressly  for  sportsmen, 
with  a  resident  superintendent,  and  ken- 
nel and  stables  attached,  —  an  imposing 
building,  with  wide  verandas  inclosed 
in  glass  for  winter  comfort,  modern  fire- 
places, and  a  high  observatory  with  a 
thirty-mile  prospect.  Visiting  sportsmen 
and  guests  are  allowed  the  range  of  the 
entire  5,500  acres,  with  additional  leased 
territory,  where  deer  and  quail  are  propa- 
gated for  sport.  Last  year  the  doctor 
turned  loose  one  thousand  quail  near  the 
hotel,  but  they  were  not  shot,  as  the  severe 
winter  caused  a  total  suspension  of  navi- 
gation during  the  entire  month  of  January. 

It  is  indeed  a  lovely  domain,  well 
managed  and  enjoyed.  The  temperature 
is  normally  mild  in  mid-autumn,  as  be- 
comes the  season,  and  scores  of  dusky 
field  hands  are  then  engaged  in  dragging 
their  baskets  and  sacks  through  the 
cotton  rows  for  the  final  picking.  Gangs 
of  stalwart  men  and  mules  are  tracing  the 
exact  alignment  of  the  furrows  of  the  fall 
ploughing,  or  spreading  fertilizers  over 
the  fields.  The  crops  of  peanuts,  corn, 
and  Japan  peas  have  all  been  harvested, 
and  acres  upon  acres  of  conical  stacks 
and  cocks  stretch  away  off  toward  the 
timber  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Japan 
peas  are  cultivated  by  the  hundred  tons 
as  a  substitute  for  hay,  grain,  and  grass, 
and  make  most  economical  fodder ;  for 
not  only  the  kernels,  leaves,  and  pods  are 
eaten,  but  the  stalks  themselves.  Four 
tons  are  raised  to  the  acre.  Of  peanuts 
one  hundred  acres  are  raised,  eighty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  equal  to  a  crop 
of  eight  thousand  bushels.  Groups  of 
women  and  children  are  now  clustered 
here  and  there  beside  the  heaps,  stripping 
the  goobers  from  the  vines,  while  pigs 
and  partridges  glean  and  fatten  in  the 
fields.  When  the  weather  is  chilly,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  the  negroes  will  build  light 
wood  fires  on  their  cabin  hearths,  and 
haul  heaping  loads  of  vines  within  the 
circle  of  their  warmth  and  strip  them 
there,  earning  a  fixed  sum  for  each  sack 
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or  basketful.  They  are  a  jolly  com- 
munity, and  thrifty  where  they  work  by 
families,  for  many  hands  make  light  work  \ 
and  when  the  smaller  children  and  in- 
firm assist,  the  common  purse  grows 
heavy.  There  are  thirty-two  individual 
tenant  houses  for  families,  besides  dormi- 
tories for  the  unmarried  men.  On  all  the 
entire  estate  there  are  probably  one  hun- 
dred buildings  of  all  sorts,  including 
those  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

Over  this  large  community  of  field  hands 
sturdy  Robert  Robin  presides  as  overseer, 
now  eighty-two  years  old,  born  on  the 
place,  and  still  hale,  hearty,  and  erect, 
black  as  a  king  of  Congo,  and  twice  as 
reliable  and  efficient.  He  is  a  grand 
old  man,  one  of  the  typical  survivors  of 
the  ante  btllum  regime,  happy  in  his  own 
estate  and  place,  and  ambitious  only  to 
be  faithful  and  do  right.  Familiar  with 
the  routine  of  the  plantation  for  three 
generations,  and  an  accepted  father  and 
patriarch  to  the  whole  community,  there 
is  little  that  he  does  not  know  or  cannot 
do.  He  is  venerated  by  all  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  There  are  few  men  like 
Robert  Robin,  and  when  he  dies  he  will 
have  a  notable  funeral  and  be  buried  in 
the  chapel  yard.  Quite  a  number  of 
elderly  negroes  have  been  raised  on  the 
Dukinfield  patent.     There  was  old  Judy 


West,  who  died  not  long  ago,  aged  one 
hundred  and  six.  She  could  remember 
the  old  folks  at  the  Point.  Then  there 
was  Uncle  Sam  Miller,  who  was  born  in 
1785,  and  died  in  1878,  making  him 
ninety-three  years  old ;  Henry  Hogg, 
who  died  in  1 891,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  having  seen  seven  generations 
of  his  family ;  and  there  is  now  Tom 
Robin,  brother  of  Robert,  the  overseer, 
doing  duty  as  a  house  servant  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  There  is  much 
good  fellowship,  confidence,  and  sym- 
pathy among  those  who  have  been  born 
on  the  place  and  remained  there  con- 
tinuously throughout  its  trying  vicissi- 
tudes ;  and  it  is  the  habit  of  all  the 
tenants  now,  as  when  they  were  slaves, 
to  seek  the  proprietor  at  all  times,  freely, 
for  counsel  and  assistance,  rendering 
always  cheerful  service  in  return. 

Every  year,  when  Christmas  holidays 
come  round  and  the  yule  log  burns,  the 
mystical  "John  Coona"  and  his  tatter- 
demalions make  the  rounds  of  the  plan- 
tation with  songs  and  antics  and  gro- 
tesque evolutions,  beating  the  "  goomer  " 
on  the  mansion-house  veranda,  and 
drinking  the  proprietor's  health,  in  his 
own  good  wine ;  and  they  invariably  re- 
ceive in  return  the  customary  largess, 
as  generations  have  done  before  them. 
There  is  no  shadow  on  Avoca. 


TO   MAY   IN    FEBRUARY. 

(a  valentine.) 
By  C.  M.  Rockwell. 

STILL  I  have  May;  — what  though  the  fields  are  white? 
What  though  the  February  skies  are  gray  ? 
What  though  the  wide  land  owns  the  Ice-King's  might? 
Still  I  have  May. 


With  the  warm  sunshine  of  thy  love's  pure  ray, 
Sweetheart,  thou  art  my  springtime,  fair  and  bright, 
Summoning  flowers  to  bloom  along  my  way. 

So,  while  I  thus  remain,  safe  in  the  light 
Of  thy  dear  eyes,  my  heart,  content,  can  say, 
"  What  though  the  earth  lie  cold  in  winter's  night?  - 
Still  I  have  May." 


PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION. 
By  W.  D.  McCrackan. 


IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  still  have 
"  taxation  without  representation  "  in 
the  United  States.  This  question  was 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  once  for  all, 
when  our  ancestors  parted  company  with 
Great  Britain.  ■  It  seems  still  more  ab- 
surd to  say  that  the  majority  does  not 
rule  in  this  country. 

And  yet  all  this,  and  more  too,  can  be 
shown  by  the  figures  of  almost  any  elec- 
tion of  representatives.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  election  of  congress- 
men in  1892.  In  round  numbers 
twelve  million  votes  were  polled,  six  and 
one  half  million  secured  representation, 
and  five  and  one  half  million  were  un- 
successful. But  these  five  and  one  half 
million  voters  continue  to  pay  taxes, 
although  unrepresented.  We  can  go 
even  further,  and  say  that  not  only  are 
these  same  tax-paying  citizens  7/#repre- 
sented,  they  are  actually  w/Vrepresented 
by  their  opponents,  elected  from  their 
districts. 

Again,  only  a  little  over  one  half  of  the 
successful  six  and  one  half  million  voters 
elected  the  present  Democratic  majority, 
so  that  the  congressmen  who  are  making 
our  laws  actually  represent  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  whole  electorate,  certainly  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  is  not  a  good  showing  for  a  nation 
which  once  waged  war  against  the  in- 
justice of  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion," and  has  always  boasted  of  the 
blessings  of  majority  rule. 

Something  is  evidently  out  of  gear  in 
our  electoral  machinery. 

As  matters  now  stand,  a  few  voters  are 
able  to  shift  the  political  centre  of  gravity 
of  any  state  from  one  party  to  another. 
In  Maine  there  were  at  the  last  election 
65,637  Republicans  and  55,778  Demo- 
crats, but  the  Republicans  elected  all  the 
four  congressmen,  leaving  an  enormous 
minority  of  Democrats  to  be  misrepre- 
sented by  their  political  opponents.  In 
Maryland  the  result  was  just  the  opposite  : 


113,931  Democrats  elected  six  congress- 
men, and  91,762  Republicans  were  mis- 
represented. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  these 
losses  counterbalance  each  other,  that 
two  wrongs  in  two  states  make  one 
right  in  Congress.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that  the  same  party  does 
not  stand  for  the  same  principles  in 
different  states.  At  this  time  both  of  the 
great  parties  are  divided  internally  on 
questions  of  currency  and  tariff.  Besides, 
what  becomes  of  the  citizens  who  voted 
for  independent  tickets,  aggregating  per- 
haps a  million  in  all  ?  No,  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Cridge  has  well  said  :  "  Our  represent- 
ative system  is  similar  to  one  of  those 
rocks  which,  while  weighing  several  tons, 
could  be  tipped  over  by  a  force  equiva- 
lent to  a  few  pounds ;  that  is,  we  are 
politically  as  an  inverted  pyramid  rest- 
ing on  its  apex." 

Then  let  us  no  longer  try  to  stand  on 
our  heads  in  politics  !  To  add  to  this 
electoral  confusion,  our  political  bosses 
have  brought  the  gerrymander  to  a  state 
of  disreputable  perfection,  undreamed  of 
in  less  advanced  countries.  The  parties 
which  happen  to  be  in  power  are  able  to 
perpetuate  their  rule  by  manipulating  the 
boundaries  of  electoral  districts.  It  is  a 
sort  of  practical  joke.  The  politicians 
enjoy  the  excitement,  their  partisans  ap- 
plaud, and  the  great  mass  of  voters  are 
driven  like  helpless  sheep  into  the 
narrow  pens  assigned  to  them. 

But  the  gerrymander  must  not  be 
made  to  bear  all  the  blame,  for,  in  truth, 
the  whole  system  is  defective. 

There  is  but  one  thing  needed  to 
give  us  honest  electoral  machinery,  and 
that  is  to  adopt  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Thus  alone  can  parties  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  nu- 
merical strength,  or  minorities  have  their 
spokesmen  in  our  legislative  halls.  Not 
till  then  will  Congress  really  mirror  the 
country. 
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Suppose  an  imaginary  state  is  to  elect 
ten  representatives  with  1,000  votes. 
Then  every  party  which  can  muster  one 
tenth  of  the  total,  or  ioo  votes,  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  one  representative.  If 
this  imaginary  state  contains  400  Repub- 
licans, 300  Democrats,  200  Populists, 
and  100  Prohibitionists,  its  legislature 
ought  to  be  composed  of  4  Republicans, 
3  Democrats,  2  Populists,  and  1  Prohibi- 
tionist. Under  present  conditions  the 
Populists  and  Prohibitionists  could  not 
elect  their  candidates  at  all,  while  the 
slight  preponderance  of  Republicans  over 
Democrats  would  probably  allow  the 
former  to  sweep  the  state. 

The  number  of  votes  necessary  to  elect 
one  representative  is  known  technically 
as  the  electoral  quota. 

To  be  more  explicit,  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  congressional  election  of  In- 
diana in  1892.  The  total  vote  cast  for 
congressmen  was  :  Republican,  253,640  ; 
Democratic,  259,184;  Prohibition,  12, - 
358 ;  Populist,  24,223  ;  making  a  total  of 
549,405  votes.  There  were  thirteen 
representatives  to  elect.  Now,  if  549,405 
votes  elect  thirteen  representatives,  one 
thirteenth  of  that  number  should  elect 
one.  Hence,  dividing  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast,  549,405,  by  the  number  of 
representatives  to  be  elected,  thirteen, 
gives  as  the  electoral  quota,  42,262.  The 
253,640  Republican  votes  divided  by 
this  quota  give  six  full  quotas  and  a  re- 
mainder of  68  votes.  The  259,184 
Democratic  votes  divided  by  the  quota 
give  six  full  quotas  and  a  remainder  of 
5,612.  As  neither  of  the  remaining 
parties  has  enough  votes  to  fill  a  quota, 
the  remaining  representative  is  taken 
from  the  party  having  the  largest  unfilled 
quota,  the  Populist.  This  would  make 
the  Indiana  delegation  six  Republicans, 
six  Democrats,  and  one  Populist,  instead 
of  the  two  Republicans  and  eleven  Dem- 
ocrats who  were  elected. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  new  principle,  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  of  detail  should  have 
been  encountered.  The  independence 
of  the  individual  voter  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  party  organizations,  while  the 
latter  must  also  be  respected  as  voluntary 
co-operative  associations. 


It  was  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
some  simple  yet  comprehensive  reform  on 
these  lines  that  a  group  of  advocates  of 
proportional  representation  met  this  sum- 
mer in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  They 
came  from  states  as  far  removed  as 
Massachusetts  and  California,  Illinois  and 
Maryland.  A  national  league  was  formed 
to  educate  and  agitate.  It  was  decided 
to  advocate  either  of  two  methods,  the 
Hare  system  or  the  Swiss  Free  List.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  this  Congress  a  practical 
test  of  the  Hare  system  was  made  with 
the  audience  as  voters.  It  was  like  a 
parlor  game,  which  any  child  could  have 
understood. 

The  audience  was  supposed  to  be  a 
constituency  with  six  representatives  to 
elect.  Ballots  were  distributed  contain- 
ing twelve  names.  The  voters  were  asked 
to  mark  six  of  these  names  in  the  order 
of  their  preference.  The  total  number 
of  ballots  was  ascertained,  then  divided 
by  six  to  give  the  electoral  quota,  and  the 
first  six  candidates  who  had  received  this 
number  were  declared  elected. 

The  unused  votes  of  the  first  choice 
were  transferred  to  the  second  choice, 
and  so  on,  until  the  necessary  six  candi- 
dates were  elected. 

But  as  this  system  practically  disre- 
gards party  organizations,  and  might, 
therefore,  encounter  greater  opposition, 
it  was  decided  to  advocate  also  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Free  List,  as  now  working  in 
three  cantons  of  Switzerland,  —  Ticino, 
Neuchatel,  and  Geneva. 

A  bill  was  prepared,  the  main  features 
of  which  were  the  following  :  — 

"  That  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  voted  for  at 
large  in  their  respective  states. 

"  Each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  representatives  to  be  elected, 
which  he  may  distribute  as  he  pleases 
among  the  candidates,  giving  not  more 
than  one  vote  to  any  one  candidate. 

"The  votes  given  to  candidates  shall 
count  individually  for  the  candidates  as 
well  as  for  the  tickets  to  which  the  candi- 
dates belong. 

"  The  sum  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  any 
state  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
seats  to  which  each  state  is  entitled,  and 
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the  quotient  to  the  nearest  unit  shall  be 
known  as  the  quota  of  representation. 

"  The  sums  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  the 
tickets  of  each  party  or  political  body 
nominating  candidates  shall  be  severally 
divided  by  the  quota  of  representation, 
and  the  units  of  the  quotients  thus  ob- 
tained will  show  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  each  such  body  is 
entitled." 

There  are,  besides,  special  provisions 
to  govern  matters  of  detail.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  this  system  of  the 
Free  List  does  not  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Australian  ballot,  and  is  per- 
haps more  in  keeping  with  the  voting 
habits  of  the  country  than  the  Hare 
system. 

Last  winter,  when  the  subject  of  chan- 
ging the  manner  of  electing  the  aldermen 
of  Boston  was  being  discussed,  the  writer 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Cities 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  a  Free  List  system. 
It  became  evident  to  him  then  that  this 
reform  was  likely  to  meet  with  bitter  op- 
position at  the  hands  of  the  two  great 
parties.  They  have  perhaps  no  objection 
to  some  scheme  of  minority  representa- 
tion, by  which  the  wanning  party  allows 
the  losing  one  a  certain  percentage  of 
representation.  But  they  dread  anything 
like  the  rise  of  third  and  fourth  parties. 
The  so-called  Aldermanic  Bill,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  voters  at  the  last  election, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  falls 
far  short  of  complete  justice.  The  truth 
is,  politicians  do  not  relish  the  competi- 


tion of  radical  groups,  elected  for  a 
purpose.  They  dislike  to  have  the  gerry- 
mander abolished.  They  justly  fear  that 
their  occupation  of  spoils  hunting  will  be 
gone,  when  legislation  can  be  intrusted 
to  men  of  ideas. 

In  Switzerland,  proportional  represen- 
tation has  taken  firm  root.  M.  Louis 
Ruchonnet,  one  of  the  foremost  states- 
men of  the  little  Republic  and  an  ex- 
president,  assured  the  writer  that  this 
reform  was  bound  to  sweep  the  country. 
He  himself  had  been  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing it  introduced  into  Canton  Ticino. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  our 
own  Rebellion  was  forced  upon  the  Union 
by  a  minority  of  the  Southern  people. 
The  records  of  elections  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  legislatures  in  the  Confeder- 
ate states  previous  to  i860  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  majority  were  not  in  favor 
of  war.  Unfortunately  a  faulty  electoral 
system  prevented  the  voice  of  the  South- 
ern peace  majority  from  being  heard  at 
Washington.  It  is  worth  ^considering 
whether  this  country  is  not  now  incurring 
grave  dangers  in  disregarding  the  just 
demands  of  the  industrial  classes  for 
representation.  It  were  far  better  to 
have  the  most  foolish  schemes  under  the 
sun  proposed  and  discussed,  than  to 
embitter  a  large  minority  by  a  conspiracy 
of  silence. 

The  Australian  ballot  has  secured  to 
every  elector  the  right  to  vote  unmolested 
and  in  secrecy ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  pro- 
portional representation  to  give  him  the 
certainty  that  his  ballot  will  be  effective. 
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GREAT  country, 
comparatively 
little  known, 
stretching  from  latitude 
5°  10'  N.  to  33°  45'  S., 
and  from  8°  19'  26"  E. 
to  300  58'  26"  W.,  a 
broad  land  of  pathless 
forests  and  endless 
plains,  of  mighty  rivers 
fed  by  a  thousand  afflu- 
ents that  would  in  other 
lands  be  considered 
great  rivers,  a  land  of 
the  sun,  of  countless 
fruits  and  numberless 
flowers,  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  —  such  is  Brazil. 

Although  by  the  evidence  of  docu- 
ments whose  authenticity  appears  to  be 
incontestable,  the  honor  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  Brazil  should  be  given  to  the 
Spanish  navigator,  Alonzo  de  Hojeda, 
historians  generally  accord  it  to  Vicente 
Yanez  Pinzon,  who  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  commander  of  one  of  his 
three  vessels. 

The  taking  possession  of  the  country 
by  Pinzon  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
crown  was  of  no  effect,  as  the  pope  by  a 
bull  in  1493  had,  in  his  capacity  of  arbi- 
ter gentium,  divided  the  region  of  dis- 
coveries by  a  meridian  passing  one  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  Verde, 
giving  to  the  Spaniards  all  lands  lying  to 
the  west  of  that  line,  and  to  the  Portu- 
guese all  those  to  the  east.  By  agree- 
ment, however,  between  the  two  nations, 
the  line  of  demarcation  was  removed 
three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  so  that 
the  land  discovered  by  Pinzon  was  rec- 
ognized as  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  That  nation  was  then  at  the 
meridian  of  its  naval  and  civic  glory. 
The  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  had 
opened  to  her  commerce  the  gates  of  the 
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fabulous  East,  whose  "  pearl  and  gold  " 
were  pouring  into  the  coffers  of.  the 
kingdom. 

On  the  2 2d  of  April,  1500,  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral,  commanding  a  Portuguese 
fleet  en  route  for  the  Indies,  discovered 
the  Brazilian  coast,  landed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
King  Emmanuel,  erected  a  cross,  and 
named  the  land  "Terra  da  Veia  Cruz." 
This  name  was  changed  by  the  king  to 
"Terra  da  Santa  Cruz";  but  within  a 
very  short  time  the  country  was  known  in 
commerce  as  Brazil,  — the  name  of  the 
dyewood  which  was  its  earliest  commer- 
cial export. 

Not  till  1 63 1  was  any  serious  attempt 
at  settlement  and  colonization  made 
by  the  Portuguese  government.  At  that 
time  the  visitations  of  the  vessels  of 
other  powers  and  their  successful  trad- 
ing operations  in  the  country  aroused 
the  court  to  an  appreciation  of  its 
value,  and  the  territory  was  divided 
into  twelve  hereditary  captaincies,  by 
parallels  beginning  on  the  coast  and  ex- 
tending indefinitely  westward.  These 
grants  were  bestowed  on  persons  who 
had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the 
crown,  and  the  lands  were  to  be  colonized 
by  them  and  held  in  perpetual  proprietor- 
ship, on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a 
light  tribute  to  the  crown.  Some  of 
these  proprietors  never  visited  nor  made 
any  attempt  to  colonize  their  lands. 
India  offered  a  more  tempting  field  for  the 
acquisition  of  glory  and  wealth,  and  the 
gay  court  of  Lisbon  offered  other  attrac- 
tions to  the  ambitious  than  the  unknown 
wilds  in  the  equatorial  continent.  Others 
made  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at 
the  colonization  and  development  of 
their  grants ;  but  constant  wars  with  the 
natives,  incursions  by  hostile  European  ex- 
peditions, the  want  of  labor,  but  partially 
supplied  by  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves,  and  the  very  ease  with  which  life 
could  be  supported  in  that  tropical  clime, 
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rendered  the  progress  of  colonial  develop- 
ment comparatively  slow. 

Oi  all  the  earlier  colonies  that  of  Per- 
riambuco  was  most  prosperous ;  and 
Bahia,  which  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
country,  was  next  in  importance.  In 
1624  this  latter  city  was  captured  by  the 
Dutch,  and  in  1630  Pernambuco  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  was  held  by  them  till 
1654.  Bahia  was  recaptured  by  a  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  fleet,  but  the  Dutch 
took  several  other  places  along  the  coast, 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Pernam- 
buco, the  most  of  which  they  held  until 
their  evacuation  of  the  country  in   1654. 

The  Dutch  occupation  furnishes  a 
most  interesting  chapter  of  Brazilian 
history,  apart  from  the  long  and  sangui- 
nary struggles  for  the  recapture  and  re- 
tention of  the  territory  held  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau, who  was  governor  in  Pernambuco 
for  a  number  of  years,  distinguished  his 
administration  by  many  acts  of  states- 
manship, and  adorned  the  city  with  many 
buildings  of  architectural  beauty.  But 
for  the  unconquerable  aversion  of  the 
Portuguese  colonists  to  the  heretical  faith 
of  the  Dutch,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  they  would  have  accepted  willingly 
their  government,  under  which  they  en- 
joyed a  freedom  and  prosperity  unknown 
to  the  other  colonies. 

The  French  also  established  themselves 
at  various  points  on  the  coast,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Coligny  an  expedition  of 
Huguenots  under  Villegaignon  seized  and 
settled  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  1555  ;  but  it  was  captured  in 
1560  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French 
were  expelled.  In  1711,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  captured  by  the  French  and  ran- 
somed by  payment  of  a  heavy  sum. 

The  Dutch,  occupation  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  seriously  threatened  the 
sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  broad 
territory  allotted  her  by  the  papal  bull; 
although  on  the  southern  border,  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  on  the  northern, 
on  the  Oyapoc,  disputes  in  regard  to 
boundaries  led  to  hostilities  with  the  Span- 
iards and  French,  who  at  various  times 
took  possession  of  considerable  portions 
of  Brazilian  territory. 

Early  in   the    colonial    times    troubles 


began  between  the  people  of  the  different 
settlements  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
granted  special  privileges  by  the  crown, 
and  who  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
right  conferred  on  the  colonists  in  the 
original  grants  to  hold  the  natives  in  ser- 
vitude. The  interference  of  the  priests, 
had  it  been  disinterested  or  dictated  by 
sentiments  of  humanity,  would  probably 
have  been  tolerated,  like  other  exercises 
of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  social  and 
political  affairs  ■  but  when  the  people, 
who  were  sadly  in  want  of  laborers  to 
cultivate  their  lands,  saw  the  Jesuits  grow- 
ing rich  and  powerful  from  the  unpaid 
labor  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  collected 
into  settlements  and  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  they 
resented  their  interposition  to  nullify  the 
royal  concession,  and  on  various  occasions 
proceeded  to  acts  of  violence.  The  royal 
courts  of  Portugal,  in  nearly  every  case 
appealed  to  them,  sustained  the  Jesuits, — 
a  course  which  did  not  tend  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  was  further  weakened  by  vexatious 
monopolies  conceded  to  fishing  and  salt- 
making  companies,  by  restrictions  on 
commerce,  and  by  the  rapacious  disposi- 
tion, and  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  of  the 
royal  governors.  The  struggle  with  the 
Jesuits  did  not  close  till  1759,  when,  hav- 
ing become  rich  and  powerful  enough  to 
resist  the  execution  of  certain  royal  de- 
crees and  to  interfere  with  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  they  were  banished  from 
Portugal  and  all  its  possessions,  and  never 
after  troubled  the  peace  of  Brazil. 

The  country  was  governed  by  a  long 
line  of  royal  governors  and  viceroys, 
after  the  captaincies  had  one  by  one 
reverted  to  the  crown,  making  slow  but 
constant  progress,  until  the  arrival  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1808,  of  King  John  VI. 
of  Portugal,  driven  from  his  capital  by 
the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Shortly  after- 
wards Brazil  was  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
united  with  Portugal,  with  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  its  capital ;  which  city,  under  the  good 
King  John,  grew  into  a  gay  and  pros- 
perous metropolis.  Restrictions  on  com- 
merce were  removed,  and  evidences  of 
increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  ap- 
peared   on    all    sides.       In  1800,  Brazil 
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contained  over 
3,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, which  number, 
in  1818,  had  in- 
creased to  nearly 
4,000,000  ;  but  of 
these  only  about 
1,000,000  were  of 
unmixed  white  race, 
and  nearly  2,000,000 
were  slaves,  the  rest 
being  civilized  In- 
dians and  free  ne- 
groes. The  still  un- 
civilized tribes  are 
not  included  in  this 
enumeration. 

The  reign  of  King 
John  in  Brazil,  which  lasted  until  182 1, 
was  disturbed  by  wars  with  the  French, 
who  from  Guiana  invaded  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country,  but  were  driven 
out,  and  indeed  lost  their  own  capital, 
Cayenne,  to  the  Brazilians,  who  by  a 
counter  invasion  captured  it  in  1808. 
King  John  also  took  part  against  the 
revolutionists  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  in 
1 8 10  commenced  the  struggle  which 
ended  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the 
Plata. 

In  1 82 1  the  king  returned  to  Portu- 
gal, leaving  his  son  Pedro  as  regent  of 
Brazil,  but  the  impatience  of    the  coun- 


A   Bit  of  Rio  de  Janeiro   Harbor. 

dence  of  Brazil,  which  was  proclaimed 
on.  the  7  th  of  September,  1822.  He  was 
acclaimed  as  constitutional  emperor, 
under  the  name  of  Dom  Pedro  Primeiro, 
on  the  12th  of  October  following.  A 
constitution  was  framed,  creating  a  Par- 
liament composed  of  a  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Delegates,  the  members  of  the 
former  being  chosen  for  life.  The  exec- 
utive power  was  vested  in  the  emperor 
and  his  heirs,  and  the  judicial  authority 
in  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  tribu- 
nals. The  constitution  was  remarkably 
liberal  in  its  provisions ;  but  the  emperor 
and    his    successive   ministries    did    not 
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try  under  the  oppressive  domination  of 
the  Portuguese  Cortes  was  such  as  to 
force  Dom  Pedro  to  declare  the  indepen- 

1  This  illustration,  and  also  those  on  page  707,  has  been 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  Washington. 


scruple  to  substitute  their  own  judgment 
or  will  for  its  provisions  in  the  conduct 
of  political  affairs,  and  the  many  gross 
violations  of  law  of  which  they  were  guilty 
destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  emperor, 
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brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Parliament, 
in  which,  after  every  dissolution,  the  opposition 
gained  ground,  and  finally  led  to  a  revolt  in  the 
capital,  which  forced  him  to  abdicate  in  1831, 
and  leave  the  country  for  Lisbon. 

By  his  abdication  his  son,  after  a  minority 
of  nine  years,  during  which  the  country  was 
governed  by  a  regency,  became  emperor,  as 
Pedro  Legundo.  The  years  of  the  regency 
were  troublous  times,  filled  with  revolts,  con- 
spiracies, and  rebellions,  repressed  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
republicanism  was  alive  in  the  land,  since  the 
United  States  of  North  America  had  set  so 
brilliant  an  example  of  growth  and  prosperity 
under  a  government  of  the  people. 

As  far  back  as  1786  a  band  of  enthusiastic 
students  had  formed  a  plan  for  a  republican 
revolution  in  Brazil,  and  had  deputed  one  of 
their  number  to  confer  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  minister  of  the  United  States  in  France, 
and  at  that  time  residing  at  Ninus.  Any  one 
who  is  curious  enough  to  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  "  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence "  of  that  epoch  will  find  the  corre-" 
spondence  between  Jefferson  and  the  Brazilian, 
with  the  former's  communication  to  his  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  same.  This  conspiracy 
was  carried  on  in  the  state  of  Minas  during  the 
three  years  succeeding  this  correspondence, 
and  ended  in  the  hanging  of  one  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  A  re- 
publican revolution  in  Pernambuco,  in  181 7, 
was  suppressed,  and  thirteen  of  the  leaders 
were  put  to  death.  Another,  which  broke  out 
in  the  same  city  in  1824,  and  extended  to  the 
adjoining  provinces,  was  likewise  promptly 
crushed  out  by  the  army,  and  sixteen  of  the 
rebels  were  executed. 

The  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  character- 
ized by  a  constant  observance  of  constitutional 
forms  and  obligations,  and  a  continual  advance 
in  material  and  social  interests.  The  liberal 
spirit  of  the  emperor  was  prompt  to  accept  and 
ardent  to  advocate  every  measure  of  reform 
suggested  by  science  or  humanity.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  reign  was  the  war  with 
Paraguay,  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  de- 
structive that  have  stained  the  pages  of  history, 
which  was  waged  in  alliance  with  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Uruguay  against  the  dictator  Carlos  Lopez, 
who  had  conceived  the  plan  of  building  up  for 
himself  a  great  empire  out  of  his  own  territories 
and  as  much  as  he  could  take  from  his  neigh- 
bors.      To    this    end    he    had,    after    years    of 
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patient  effort,  succeeded  in  organizing 
an  army  of  more  than  80,000  men, 
and  had  collected  a  considerable  flotilla 
on  the  Paraguay.  The  war,  which 
commenced  with  the  naval  battle  of 
Riachuelo,  in  which  the  Brazilian  fleet  al- 
most destroyed  that  of  the  dictator,  lasted 
from  1865  till  1870,  leaving  Paraguay 
almost  destitute  of  male  population  and 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  which  she 
has  not  yet  recovered.  The  two  great 
battles  of  Lomas  Valentinas  and  Campo 
Grande  presented  examples  of  desperate 
courage  and  patriotic  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  Paraguayans  which  have  not 
been  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

In  1866,  Dom  Pedro,  who  was  always 
the  constant  friend  of  emancipation,  pro- 
posed to  his  council  of  state  a  plan  for 
gradually  liberating  the  slaves ;  but  the 
war  with  Paraguay,  which  engaged  all  the 
attention  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
prevented  its  consideration  by  the  Parlia- 
ment until  1 871,  when,  after  a  prolonged 
and  obstinate  struggle,  a  law  was  passed 
declaring  free  all  children  born  thence- 
forth of  slave  mothers,  and  creating  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  every  year  of  a 
limited    number    of    slaves    from    their 


owners.  In  1885  another  law  was  en- 
acted, which  set  free  all  slaves  above  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  established  an  annually 
diminishing  scale    of   prices  to  be  paid 
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for  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Legisla- 
tion, however,  was  proceeding  too  slowly 
to  satisfy  the  rapidly  growing  abolition 
sentiment.  Many  prominent  and  wealthy 
families  freed  their  slaves  uncondition- 
ally ;  two  of  the  provinces  abolished 
slavery  within  their  territory  by  legis- 
lative enactment;  and,  in  1888,  under  a 
conservative  ministry,  an  act  abolishing 
completely  and  forever  the  institution  in 
its  last  stronghold  in  the  world  was 
passed  through  the  Parliament  by  a  de- 
cided majority,  and  signed  by  the  prin- 
cess regent  on  the  13th  of  May.     There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
support  given  by  the  em- 
peror to  the  several 
emancipation  acts  les- 
sened his  popularity 
among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  were  the 
real  supporters  oi  the 
throne.  When,  then, 
this  class  came  to  recog- 
nize that  monarchical  in- 
stitutions afforded  them 
no  protection  for'  their 
most  valuable  property, 
and  that  the  emperor 
himself  was  the  advocate 
of  their  spoliation,  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  soon  after  the  act 
of  1888  the  spectacle  was  witnessed  of 
lifelong  conservatives  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  republicans, 
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under  which  it  is  governed.  He  it  was 
who,  in  connection  with  Salvador  de 
Mendonca,  the  present  minister  of  Brazil 
to  the  United  States,  Rangel  de  Pestana, 
now  a  senator,  Jorge  de  Miranda,  Americo 
Braziliense,  Quintino  Bocayuva,  and 
Prudente  de  Moraes,  the  present  vice- 
president  of  the  republic,  organized  the 
republican  party  in  1870,  in  the  city  of 
S.  Paulo,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  several  of  these 
men  having  removed  to 
the  capital,  the  "  Repub- 
lican Club "  was  estab- 
lished, which,  under  the 
presidency  of  Saldanha 
Marinho,  numbered 
among  its  members 
Quintino  Bocayuva,  Lafayette  Rodrigues 
Pereira,  Christiano  Ottoni,  Salvador  de 
Mendonca,  Luiz  Barboza  da  Silva,  Flavio 
Farnese,   and    others    since   eminent   in 
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who,  if  they  had  welcomed  abolition  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  hailed  it  still  more 
eagerly  as  the  blow  which  should  destroy 
the  support  of  the  throne.  A  brief  nar- 
ration of  the  republican  movement  that 
culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire, and  mention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
same,  will  conclude  this  political  sketch. 
The  Nestor  of  the  Brazilian  republicans 
is  Saldanha  Marinho,  now  at  an  advanced 
age  a  senator  of  the  new  republic,  and 
one  of  the   framers   of    the   constitution 


political  or  literary  life.  A  newspaper 
called  A  Republica  was  started  under 
the  editorship  of  Mendonca  and  Bar- 
boza, whose  circulation  at  once  far  sur- 
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passed  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 
A  proclamation  of  republican  principles 
and  aims  was  issued  by  the  club,  and 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
Many   other   clubs    were    organized   and 


strength  by  those  who  looked  only  to  the 
election  results.  The  work  of  the  repub- 
licans, however,  was  not  easy  ;  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  rule  of  Dom  Pedro  pre- 
sented so  little  to  condemn,  and  was  so 
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newspapers  established.  Several  repub- 
licans appeared  in  the  Parliament  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  in  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  strength  of  republican 
sentiment  in  the  country;  and  this  is 
one  cause  of  the  underestimates  of  that 


acceptable  to  the  people  at  large,  that 
the  mere  preaching  of  principles  was 
a  leaven  whose  working  was  too  slow, 
and  discouragement  and  disappointment 
dimmed  the  hopes  and  chilled  the  aspi- 
rations of  some  of  the   most  ardent.     A 
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RepubUca  was  discontinued  in  1S73  ;  the 
Republican  Club  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
agreement,  some  of  its  members  taking 
office  under  the  emperor,  and  others 
abandoning  political  life.  The  times 
were  not  ripe  :  the  empire  had  not  yet 
begun  to  commit  the  errors  which  were 
to  reanimate  republican  hopes.     Among 
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Dom    Pedro   II.,  the   late   Emperor  of  Brazil. 


those  who  wavered  or  faltered,  however, 
Quintino  Bocayuva  was  not  found.  Re- 
fusing flattering  offers  of  office,  though  a 
poor  man,  he  continued  to  employ  his 
eloquent  pen  in  the  service  of  the  cause 
he  refused  to  regard  as  lost.  Cool, 
courageous,  imperturbable,  and  untiring, 
he  never  swerved  from  the  line  he  had 
traced  j  and  in  the  final  victory  his 
modesty  was  not  less  than  his  constancy 
in  adversity.  Younger  republicans  arose 
to  take  their  place  at  his  side,  such  as 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  profound  mathe- 
matician, Lopes  Trovao,  Silva  jardim,  and 
others,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  were 
prompt  to  rally  to  the  republican  stand- 
ard when  sounded  the  decisive  hour. 


The  immediate  cause  of  the  republican 
revolution    was    the    disaffection    of    the 
military,   represented    and    directed    by 
Marshal    Deodoro    da    Fonseca.        The 
limits  of   this  article  will  not  allow  more 
than  a  reference  to  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
content, which   had   on   several   previous 
occasions   threatened    serious   outbreaks. 
With  this  disaffected  element 
in   the  army,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, himself  an  officer  dis- 
tinguished by  services  in  the 
Paraguayan    war,    elaborated 
the  plan  for  overthrowing  the 
empire.     The   army  was  de- 
voted   to     Marshal    Fonseca, 
and  the  marshal  was  devoted 
to  the  empire  ;    so  that  while 
he  alone  could  do   the  work 
that  was  to  be  done,  he  must 
do  it  unconscious  of  its  aim 
and    extent;     and   it   is    un- 
doubtedly   true,   as    declared 
by  the  old  general  himself  to 
a  friend   of   the    writer,    that 
Marshal    Deodoro    supposed 
he    was    only    turning    out    a 
cabinet  of  detested  ministers 
when    he    was    upsetting    the 
throne. 

The  occasion  for  the  out- 
break was  furnished  by  the 
information  that  had  leaked 
out  of  the  cabinet  that  Mar- 
shal Deodoro  was  to  be  ar- 
rested, the  emperor  to  abdi- 
cate, and  the  Princess  Isabel 
to  be  proclaimed  empress. 
As  much  of  this  information  as  was  neces- 
sary was  conveyed  to  Deodoro  by  Con- 
stant, and  the  marshal  decided  to  turn  out 
the  ministry,  and  the  conspirators  to  set 
up  the  republic.  The  government  was  not 
unaware  that  revolutionary  movements 
were  on  foot,  and  Marshal  Peixoto,  adju- 
tant general  of  the  army,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  was  appealed  to  by 
the  premier  to  take  steps  to  put  down  the 
malcontents,  but  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  military  interference ; 
so  that  when,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  15, 
1889,  Marshal  Deodoro  at  the  head  of  a 
column  of  troops,  with  Constant  and 
Bocayuva  at  his  side,  rode  up  to  the 
barracks    in    the    Prac;a    da  Acclamacao, 
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where  the  ministers  were  assembled  in 
the  office  of  the  minister  of  war,  and 
the  premier  again  appealed  to  Marshal 
Peixoto  to  call  out  the  troops  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  the  answer  of  the  marshal, 
"  Too  late,"  was  clearly  true.  The 
soldiers  in  the  barracks,  when  Marshal 
Deodoro  on  entering  raised 
his  hat  and  cried,  "  Viva  o  Im- 
perador  !  "  replied  with  shouts 
of  "Viva  o  Marechal  Fon- 
seca  !  "  and  filed  out  to  take 
their  places  with  their  re- 
volted comrades  in  the  Praca. 
Half  an  hour  later,  while  rid- 
ing down  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor 
to  take  possession  of  the  arse- 
nals, Marshal  Fonseca  was 
informed  that  the  republic 
must  be  proclaimed,  and  that 
he  must  be  its  first  president. 
The  old  marshal  accepted  the 
position  with  much  more  re- 
luctance than  he  left  it  two 
years  later,  when  the  revolt  of 
the  navy,  occasioned  by  his 
illegal  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, compelled  him  to  re- 
sign. 

The  next  day  after  the  mili- 
tary   demonstration     in     the 
Praca    da    Acclamacao,    the 
republic  was  proclaimed,  with 
a  provisional  government,  at 
whose  head  was  Marshal  Deo- 
doro    Fonseca.      A    cabinet 
was  formed  composed    of  Ruy  Barbosa, 
Benjamin    Constant,    Edwardo    Wander- 
kolk,   Floriano   Peixoto,   Quintino   Boca- 
yuva,   Campos  Salles,  Cesario  Alvim,  and 
Francisco    Glicerio,    and    a    constitution 
framed,  which,  after  many   amendments 
and     alterations    by    the     constitutional 
convention    called    to    consider    it,    was 
adopted,  and  promulgated  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1891. 

The  departure  of  the  emperor  and  em- 
press, with  the  royal  family,  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  two  former,  the  insanity  of  the 
eldest  heir  in  the  male  line,  and  the  follies 
of  another,  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
Every  expiring  monarchy  leaves  some 
melancholy  vestiges  behind,  some  sad 
relics  thrown  back  upon  the  shore  by  the 
waves  which  have  swallowed  up  the  wreck. 


Under  the  new  constitution  of  Brazil, 
the  republic  consists  of  twenty  states 
and  the  federal  district,  in  which  the 
capital  is  situated.  The  constitution  is 
modelled  very  closely  on  that  of  this 
country.  The  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are    elected    by  direct  suffrage  for 
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The   late   Empress  of  Brazil. 

a  term  of  four  years,  and  are  ineligi- 
ble for  the  succeeding  term.  The  Con- 
gress consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  members  of  the 
former  being  elected  by  direct  suffrage 
and  for  nine  years,  and  the  latter  for 
three  years.  The  judiciary  is  composed 
of  a  Supreme  Court  and  subordinate 
tribunals  in  the  various  states.  The 
justices  of  the  ■  federal  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  All  powers  not 
expressly  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  declared  reserved  to  the 
states,  which  are  required  to  have  a 
government  republican  in  form.  An 
article  declares  that  Brazil  shall  never  en- 
gage in  a  war  of  conquest,  and  another 
requires    the    reference    of    international 
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An   Indian   Hut,    Pernambuco. 

questions  to  arbitration,  forbidding  a  re- 
sort to  war  unless  in  case  of  failure  of 
settlement  by  arbitration.  The  states 
may  levy  export  duties,  but  on  their 
own  products  alone  :  the  federal  gov- 
ernment alone  can  impose  duties  on 
imports,  and  is  forbidden  to  levy  ex- 
port duties. 

The  population  of  Brazil,  estimated 
at  15,000,000,  is  less  than  one  half  of 
Caucasian  race.  The  policy  of  the 
earlier  proprietors  of  the  royal  grants, 
which  encouraged  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  native  women, 
has  given  the  country  a  people  in 
whom  the  mixture  of  blood  is  ex- 
hibited in  many  degrees ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cross  of  the  European 
and    the    Tupe,   the    present    population 

contains  many 
individuals 
born  from  or 
descendants 
of  marriages 
between  the 
latter  race  and 


the  African ;  and,  lastly,  the  descendants 
of  these  miscegenations  have  intermarried 
through  generations,  with  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  producing  a  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation, in  which  the  degrees  of  affinity 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pure  races 
are  impossible  to  be  determined.  Many 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  past  and 
present  of  Brazil  had  and  have  in  their 
veins  the  blood  of  the  African  and  of  the 
Guarany.  A  recent  eminent  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  under  the  empire  was  born 
of  a  negress.  A  distinguished  engineer 
and  naturalist,  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  article,  is  a  mulatto,  as  is  also  one 


Picking  Coffee.1 


A  Street  in   Recife. 

of  the  best  known  literary  men  of  the 
nation.  The  greatest  musical  composer 
of  South  America,  whose  operas  are 
known  and  admired  in  Europe,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  race  whose  name  he  has 
given  to  his  best  known  composition. 

The    Brazilian    people  are   intelligent 

and  progressive.      Every  new  invention 

,^.^^^^~~^y^^          is   eagerly  adopted. 

§^"    They  are  enthusiastic 

~j     in    the    reception    of 

JJ*     new    ideas,    though 

■gj     their     enthusiasm    is 

'e/(l     more  ardent  than  en- 

%?')    during.     They  are 

/-'      fond  of  the  imagina- 

|h|1    tive    in    literature,    of 

R   poetry  and  the  drama, 

1%     of  music  and  painting. 

1  The  illustrations,  "  Picking 

s,  Coffee,"  "  Preparing  Rubber," 

S3        "  Drying    Cacao,"    "  Brazilian 

!ij^t        Washerwomen,"    and    "  Assai 

Stand,"    are   reproduced   from 

"Brazil — The     Amazon    and 

the  Coast,"  by  the  permission  of 

Messrs.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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They  admire  French  rather  than  English 
literature,  and  Italian  rather  than  Ger- 
man music.  But  above  all  things  the 
Brazilian  is  charmed  by  eloquence  ; 
perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
can  be  heard  more  finished  and 
fervent  specimens  of  forensic  elo- 
quence than  in  the  Congress  of 
Brazil.  One  may  listen,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  important  debate 
of  political  questions,  to  polished 
and  impassioned  oratory  that  re- 
calls the  speeches  of  Sheridan  or 
Burke ;  and  one  is  astonished  at 
the  readiness  of  repartee  which 
replies  to  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions, the  easy  and  graceful  return  * 
to  the  current  of  the  discourse, 
the  facile  abundance  of  the  dic- 
tion, the  rolling,  flowing  periods  - 
of  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  newspaper  press  in  Brazil 
exerts  an  extraordinary  influence, 
and  unusual  attention  to  its  utter- 
ances is  paid  by  public  men.    The 
Jornal  do   Commercio,  which  was 
sold   soon    after    the    fall  of   the  empire 
for  about  $2,000,000,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the 
world.     Every  city  in  the  country  has  its 
daily  newspapers,  and  in  Brazil,  as  here, 
the  journalistic  career  frequently  leads  to 
political  preferment. 

It  is    difficult  to  write  of  Brazil  with- 
out the  appearance  of  exaggeration.     Its 


surface  is  so  wide,  its  rivers  so  large,  its 
forests  so  vast,  its  flora  so  varied  and 
grand,  its  fauna  so  strange,  that  he  who 
writes  of  that  country  must  speak  of  great 


Preparing  Rubber. 

and  wonderful  things.  Nature  is  there 
so  superlative  in  its  manifestations,  so 
grandiose  in  its  creations,  as  to  exclude 
the  commonplace.  A  great  part  —  the 
greater  part  —  of  the  land  is  just  as  it 
has  been  evolved  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
by  the  all-creative  sun.  Some  of  its 
tribes  are  in  almost  the  same  condition 
as  when  they  excited    the    wonder    and 
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fear  of  the  first  discoverers.  Even  canni- 
balism is  said  to  still  subsist  among  cer- 
tain tribes.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
country's  vast  extent  the  white  man  has 
only  fringed  the  aboriginal  expanse  of 
forest  and  plain  with  a  narrow  border  of 
civilization,  or  sprinkled  it  with  military 
and  trading  posts,  long  journeys  apart. 
Vegetation  in  the  northern  portion, 
stimulated  by  tropic  heat  and  moisture, 
resists  the   encroachments  of  the  settler. 


forest  kindred.  Fevers  hide  in  the 
forests  and  lurk  along  the  streams.  The 
tiger  kills  the  settler's  cattle  and  carries 
away  his  sheep.  Nature  exerts  all  her 
powers  to  preserve  her  riches  from  the 
hand  of  man,  and  the  battle  is  fierce,  the 
struggle  long,  and  the  conquest  incom- 
plete. 

The  shape  of  the  country  is  like  that 
of  an  immense  ham,  with  the  fleshy  part 
lying  almost  entirely  north  of  the  Tropic 


Gold   Mining  in  -the   Mine 

Every  foot  he  gains  is  disputed  ;  every 
inch  he  abandons  is  at  once  recovered 
by  nature.  The  garden  neglected  for  a 
>w  be<  omes  a  jungle.  The  giant 
ferns  and  canes  stand  in  serried  ranks  to 
resist  the  advance  of  cultivation.  The 
gigantic  trees  dull  the  woodman's  axe  with 
their  iron  like  fibres,  and  refuse  to  fall 
\>'\<>r<.  hi-,  wearied  arm,  upheld  by  the 
clinging    vines  that  bind   them   to   their 


of  Capricorn,  which  passes  about  one 
degree  south  of  the  capital,  so  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  lies  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  In  extent  of  territory 
it  is  larger  than  the  United  States  without 
Alaska.  Across  the  northern  part  lies 
the  great  depression,  varying  in  breadth 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles, 
through  which  runs  the  Amazon.  This 
depression  is  the  basin,  that  collects  the 
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immense  waters  gathered  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Guianas,  the  eastern  incline  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  broad  table-lands  that 
stretch  southward  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  streams  that  feed  the  Parana  and 
the  Paraguay,  and  pours  them  to  the 
sea  in  an  exhaustless  flood  through  the 
mighty  Amazon.  This  river,  called 
by  the  earliest  Spanish  explorers 
Maraiion,  just  as  when  described  by 
Orellana,  flows  through  an  almost  un- 
broken extent  of  virgin  forest,  bearing 
on  its  banks  few  signs  of  the  struggle 
of  man  against  the  perpetual  forces  of 
nature.  A  few  unimportant  villages 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  a  few  hamlets 
occupied  only  during  the  season  of 
the  rubber  gathering,  are  the  only  evi- 
dences of  a  doubtful  civilization  that 
are  visible  between  the  busy  port  of 
Para  near  its  mouth  and  "Manaos,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Amazonas, 
almost  a  thousand  miles  above.  It  is 
true  the  Amazons,  scared  by  the  noise 
of  the  steamboats,  have  disappeared 
from  its  shores,  and  the  voyager  by 
steamer,  ascending  or  descending  the 
great  river,  will  look  in  vain  for  the  female 
warriors,  who  with  bow  and  spear  resisted 
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the  advance  of  the  first  explorers  ;  but  he 
will  see  the  same  dense  jungles  of  cane 
and  vines,    the  same  dark    and    tangled 


Falls  of  Paulo  Affonso,   on  the  San   Francisco   River. 

forests  that  border  the  stream,  the  birds 
brilliant  of  plumage  and  shrill  of  cry,  the 
alligator  basking  along  the  banks,  the 
same  monotonous,  unbroken  exuberance 
of  tropical  vegetation,  the  marvellous  ex- 
pression of  fecund  nature  under  the  tropic 
sun. 

No  country  in  the  world  possesses  a  river 
system  approaching  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance that  which  is  formed  by  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  affluents  in  the  north,  the  San 
Francisco  and  its  tributaries  in  the  east, 
and  the  Parana  and  its  branches  in  the 
south.  The  first  of  these  great  rivers, 
beside  which  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Nile  dwindle  into  insignificance,  drains 
the  greater  p  art  of  the  northern  and 
interior  tropical  region,  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  highlands  that  separate 
Brazil  from  Guiana  and  Venezuela  on  the 
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north,  and  of  the  immense  interior 
plateau  that  has  its  line  of  highest  eleva- 
tion near  the  parallel  of  15°  south,  and 
stretching  from  Bolivia  to  the  Brazilian 
Pyrenees.  This  range  bounds  on  the 
west  the  Atlantic  slope,  which  is  drained 
by  the  San  Francisco,  whose  head  waters 
are  mingled  with  those  of  the  southern 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  those  of  the 
northern  sources  of  the  Parana,  which 
drains  the  southern  interior  plateau. 


The  Amazon  and  its  branches  pre- 
sent a  total  of  about  eight  thousand 
miles  of  steam  navigation ;  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay,  over  three  thou- 
sand miles.  What  immense  possibilities 
for  a  future  inland  commerce,  when  the 
Brazilian  Chicago  shall  arise  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  its  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  on  the  Tocantins  and  the  San 
Francisco,  its  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  on 
the  Parana  ! 
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Throughout  all  the  vast  region  of 
mountain  and  plain  lie  undiscovered 
mineral  treasures  to  feed  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  future  nation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  gold  and  dia- 
mond deposits,  as  upon  them,  however 
abundant,  no  national  wealth  can  be 
built ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  other 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  -The 
deposits  of  coal,  though  widely  scattered, 
have  not  yet  been  found  in  quantities 
comparable  to  those  of  iron,  and  unfortu- 
nately not  in  proximity  to  the  latter. 
They  are,  as  far  as  yet  discovered,  con- 
fined to  the  states  of  Para,  Amazonas, 
S.  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

No  systematic  search  for  coal  has  yet 
been  made,  but  a  commission  of  en- 
gineers and  scientific  men  has  recently 
been  appointed  by  the  government  to  ex- 
plore and  examine  the  interior  plateau, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  coal  and  other 
mineral  deposits.  The  government  marine 
and  railroads  are  supplied  with  native  coal 
of  excellent  quality.  In  iron  mines,  Brazil 
is    particularly    rich ;    immense    deposits 


many  cases  hundreds  of  yards  high,  and 
of  remarkable  richness.  The  want  of 
mineral  coal  in  proximity  to  the  deposits 
has  prevented  the  adoption  of  the 
modern  methods  of  extracting  the  metal 
from  the  ore,  and    Italian    furnaces    are 


Elevator  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Town,    Bahia. 

employed,  which  are  slight  improvements 
on  the  Catalan;  or  the  ore  is  roasted  in 
small  crucible-like  furnaces,  whose  prod- 
uct is  necessarily  small,  but  is  of  very 
superior  quality. 

Manganese  is  found  in  Santa  Catha- 
rina and  in  Minas,  and  copper  in  many 
widely  scattered  localities,  but  most 
abundantly  in  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Matto  Grosso,  and  Minas.  Lead  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  numerous  veins  have  been 


are  found  in  the  states  of  Minas,  S.  Paulo, 
Santa  Catharina,  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz, 
Espirito  Santo,  and  Bahia.  In  the  first 
of  these  states  it  is  found  in  enormous 
masses,    entirely    above    the    surface,  in 


found  in  the  quartz  of  the  gold  districts, 
and  in  S.  Paulo  associated  with  silver. 
Antimony  and  bismuth  are  found  in  scat- 
tered localities ;  marbles  of  great  beauty 
and  hardness  exist   in  various  districts ; 
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asbestos  and  various  ochres  have  been 
discovered  in  Minas  and  Santa  Catha- 
rina  :  and  perhaps  the  finest  specimens 
of  quart/  in  the  world  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lenses  are  found  in  the  Serra  dos 
Cristaes,  in  the  state  of  Minas.  Agates 
abound  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  topazes 
and  amethysts  are  found  in  Minas.  In 
the  same  state  exist  important  deposits  of 
saltpetre    and    graphite,  the    latter    con- 


exudes,  a  few  rough  utensils  for  the 
gathering  and  coagulation  of  the  in- 
spissated liquid,  and  the  collection  of  the 
rough  product  at  certain  centres  of  de- 
livery, constitute  almost  the  whole  process 
and  means  of  gathering  the  annual  crop, 
which  sometimes  reaches  a  total  of  more 
than  40,000,000  pounds. 

The  theobroma  cacau,  from  whose  nuts 
or    beans    is    produced    the    cocoa    and 


n  "the   Bahia   Public  Garden. 


taining    eighty-three    per    cent    of    pure 
carbon. 

\{  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country 
i  re  incalculable,  its  vegetable  resources 
are  also  inexhaustible,  and  as  varied  as 
its  climate  and  the  altitude  of  its  surface. 
In  the  great  Amazon  basin,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  confines  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  throughout  the  forests 
that  line  the  banks  and  cover  the  islands 
of  the  inland  sea  grows  the  siphonia 
elastica,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  India-rubber  of  the  world  is  pro- 
'I,  and  which,  without  cultivation, 
yields  its  precious  juice.  A  simple  in- 
cisioil  with  the  axe,  a  rough  clay  cup  fixed 
beneath    it,   into  which    the   milky  juice 


chocolate  of  commerce,  grows  and  pro- 
duces abundantly,  not  only  in  the  Ama- 
zon basin,  but  also  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
in  the  states  of  Maranham  and  Ceara. 
It  grows,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  wild 
state,  but  recent  attempts  to  cultivate  it 
on  a  large  scale  have  been  followed  with 
flattering  results.  The  vanilla  plant  grows 
throughout  the  tropical  part  of  Brazil.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  orchidae, 
and  is  not  only  very  valuable  but  beauti- 
ful, with  its  long  pods  covered  with 
white  crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  These 
pods  are  readily  sold  at  from  two  to  four 
dollars  per  kilogram. 

A    volume  would  be    required  to    de- 
scribe the  woods  and  vines  of  the  Amazon 
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valley.  The  "  Indice  Geral  " 
of  Andre"  and  Jose  Rebouc;as, 
published  in  1878,  mentions 
22,000  different  species  of 
these  woods,  many  of  which 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
hardness,  and  strength.  The 
rosewood,  the  tortoisewood, 
the  satinwood,  the  dark  and 
beautiful  jacaranda,  the  light 
and  glossy  vinhatico,  the  gon- 
calo-alves,  whose  grain  resem- 
bles shell,  the  embuias,  whose 
wood  is  like  oak,  are  a  few  of  the  many 
superior  cabinet  woods  ;  and  the  arariba, 
the  tapinhoam,  the  peroba,  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  building  woods.  The  cedar  is 
found  everywhere  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities, and  on  the  Amazon  may  be  seen 
immense  natural  rafts  of  their  tangled 
trunks  and  limbs,  torn  by  the  freshets 
from  the  banks,  on  their  way  to  be  lost 
in  the  Atlantic. 

The  vegetable  wealth  of  Brazil  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon;  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
nature  has  with  profuse  if  not  so  lavish 
hand  planted  the  soil  with  forests  filled 
with  valuable  woods  and  fruits.  There 
is  found  the  acapu,  a  wood  remarkable 
for  its  resistance  to  climatic  influences, 
and  the  angelica,  which,  like  the  former, 


A  Forest  of  Araucarias 
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resists   the   attack  of  the   teredo,  and  is 
much  used  in  naval  construction. 

Coffee,  which  does  not  thrive  in  the 
low  lands  of  the  Amazon  basin,  begins  to 
find  its  habitat  farther  down  the  coast, 
and  in  Maranham,  Ceara,  Piauhy,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  and  Espirito  Santo  pro- 
duces fairly  well;  but  the  true  coffee 
region,  where  the  berries  reach  their  full 
perfection  of  development,  is  limited  to 
the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  S.  Paulo.  In  these  three 
states,  not  one  tenth  of  whose  soil  is 
under  cultivation,  are  produced  those 
enormous  crops  upon  which  rest  the 
credit  and  prosperity  of  Brazil,  which  fur- 
nish to  the  world  more  than  half  its  sup- 
ply, and  draw  from  our  own  country  from 
fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  region  where  sugar  can  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  is  much  larger,  for 
the  cane  will  grow  vigorously  and 
produce  profitably  on  any  of  the 
low  lands  from  the  Amazon  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul ;  it  is  no  exaggera  - 
tion  to  assert  that  Brazil  could 
cheaply  sweeten  the  markets  of 
the  world  within  a  few  years,  were 
other  sources  of  supply  cut  off. 
Had  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Spain  failed,  the  production  of 
Brazilian  sugar,  under  the  advan- 
tages secured  by  the  reciprocity 
agreement  with  this  country,  would 
have  been  stimulated  greatly,  and 
the  Brazilian  article  would  have 
driven  the  Cuban  product  from 
the  refineries  of  our  cities. 

Cotton  also  produces  well 
throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Brazil,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
erection  of  many  factories  in  the 
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central  stales,  during  the  last  few  years, 
its  production  and  manufacture  have 
largely  increased.  The  cloths  of  the 
mills  of  Minas  Geraes,  strong  and  firm, 
are  preferred  in  the  country  to  those 
of  British  manufacture.  The  Sea  Island 
variety  grows  readily  in  Maranham. 

The  tobacco  of  the  central  states  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  its  manufacture  in 
all    its    forms    is    extensively  carried    on 


Hospital  of  Mercy,   Rio  de  Janeiro. 

in  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but  the 
product  is  for  the  greater  part  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  where  smoking  is 
as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  eating  and 
drinking. 

The  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana,  lying  below 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  possess  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  the  more  north- 
ern parts,  and  their  productions  are  con- 
sequently different.  Sheep  are  raised 
with  success  on  the  plains,  and  grain  of 
all  kinds  is  grown.  The  German  popu- 
lation, amounting  to  more  than  250,000, 
distributed  in  various  colonies,  has  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and 
good  wine  is  made.  They  also  manu- 
facture, and  have  begun  to  export,  butter, 
cheese,  and  woollen  goods.  The  hams 
and  bacon  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  European  or  American  in 
the  Rio  market.  Cattle  thrive  on  the 
plains  of  the  south,  and  are  raised  in  vast 
herds  with  little  care.  Their  horns, 
hides,  and  tallow  form  important  articles 
of  export,  and  the  came  secca — dried 
beef — is  consumed  throughout  the  re- 
public. 


A  large  part  of  the  surface  of  these 
southern  states  is  covered  with  the  Arau- 
caria  Braziliense  or  Brazilian  fir,  a  stately 
tree  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  measur- 
ing from  five  to  seven  and  one  half  feet 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  harder  than  that 
of  the  European  fir,  varies  in  color  from 
white  to  pink  or  yellow,  and  is  of  almost 
universal  use.  The  lumbering  possibili- 
ties of  these  vast  forests  of  valu- 
able trees  have  only  recently 
begun  to  be  developed. 

The  waters  of  Brazil,  both 
fluvial  and  marine,  abound  in  all 
kinds  of  edible  fish,  and  it  is 
likely  that  no  market  in  the 
world  can  exhibit  a  greater  va- 
riety than  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  can  be  seen  daily  the 
badejo,  the  garopa,  the  robalo, 
the  cavalla,  and  the  famous 
camaroes  (shrimp)  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  are  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  epicures  of  the 
European  capitals.  The  oysters 
are  abundant  and  excellent  all 
along  the  coast,  and  many  other  varieties 
of  edible  shellfish  are  found  in  the  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets  that  indent  the  long 
line  of  coast.  The  passenger  who  voy- 
ages along  the  coast  from  Cape  Frio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  will  see  almost 
daily  one  or  more  whales,  and  will  some- 
times witness  a  battle  between  one  of 
these  animals  and  his  hereditary  foe,  the 
swordfish.  A  huge  fish  frequents  the 
waters  of  the  coast  from  Rio  to  Pernam- 
buco,  which  has  the  pernicious  habit  of 
biting  the  submarine  cable  laid  in  those 
waters,  destroying  the  insulation  and  in- 
terrupting communication. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Brazil  is  found  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  and  confined  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  belt  of  varying  breadth,  which 
follows  the  coast  line  of  4,124  miles. 
Within  this  belt,  and  for  the  greater 
part  immediately  on  the  coast,  are  situ- 
ated the  large  cities,  those  of  the  in- 
terior seldom  rising  above  the  dignity 
of  villages.  It  is  naturally  through  these 
ports  that  the  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried on,  in  the  products  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  and  the  articles  of  foreign 
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production    required    by    their    popula- 
tions. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  Brazil  is  Belem  do  Grao 
Para,  commonly  known  as  Para.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  grow- 
ing of  Brazilian  cities,  and  under  the 
tropical  sun  whose  equatorial  heat  dis- 
poses to  indolence  and  repose,  the  exac- 
tions of  commerce  have  within  recent 
years  pushed  the  city  into  rapid  growth, 
doubling  its  population  within  a  decade 
and  increasing  its  trade  in  a  still  greater 
ratio. 

In  1888  the  exportation  of  rubber  from 
this  port  reached  more  than  33,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  two  thirds  was  of  the 
best  quality  and  worth  about  one  dollar 
per  pound ;  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  that  year,  6,030,000  pounds  of  cacao 
were  exported.  About  one  half  of  the 
rubber  of  Para  comes  to  the  United 
States,  where  several  syndicates  at  various 
times  have,  with  indifferent  success  or 
disastrous  results,  attempted  to  control 
its  price.  The  population  of  the  city  at 
present  is  not  far  from  seventy  thousand. 
There  are  a  few  public  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  among  which  the 
most  noticeable  is  the  theatre,  which  was 
constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  then  prov- 
ince of  Para,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$1,000,000. 

Passing  St.  Luiz  de  Maranham,  so 
named  by  the  French,  when  Marie  de 
Medici  was  dreaming  of  establishing 
French  domination  on  the  equatorial" 
continent,  now  a  city  of  30,000  inhabit- 
ants with  considerable  commerce,  and 
Forteleza,  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the 
state  of  Ceara,  a  town  of  minor  impor- 
tance, the  voyager  southward  comes  to 
Recife  or  Pernambuco,  sometimes  called 
the  "Venice  of  America,"  from  its  beauty 
and  the  numerous  canals  that  cross  it. 
It  was  the  flourishing  seat  of  the  Dutch 
dominion  during  thirty  years,  and  is  now 
an  important  commercial  city  of  about 
150,000  souls.  It  is  the  great  sugar 
entrepot  of  Brazil,  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce, principally  with  Europe,  and  is 
visited  almost  daily  by  steamers  of  the 
many  transatlantic  lines.  It  possesses 
many  fine  buildings,  some  of  which  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 


and  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  half  buried 
in  tropical  vegetation,  crowned  with 
giant  palms,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
visitor.  Its  future  growth  will  depend 
largely  on  the  development  of  sugar  culti- 
vation and  the  completion  of  railroads 
commenced  and  projected  connecting 
its  port  with  the  interior. 

The  ancient  city  of  S.  Salvador  da 
Bahia,  usually  known  simply  as  Bahia, 
is  reached  in  three  days  from  Pernambuco. 
This  city,  for  many  years  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys 
and  governors-general,  has  a  venerable 
aspect,  with  its  numerous  weather-stained 
churches,  its  irregular,  narrow  streets  and 
quaint  houses.  The  quiet  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  occupied  mainly  by  resi- 
dences, and  situated  on  a  bluff  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  busy  stir  of  the  lower  town, 
which  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  beauti- 
ful bay,  and  where  are  situated  the  busi- 
ness houses,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
wharves  and  landings.  The  population 
of  the  city  is  about  180,000;  its  com- 
merce with  Europe  is  extensive,  and 
the  steamers  of  all  the  transatlantic 
and  North  American  lines  enter  its 
harbor.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  its 
foreign  trade,  in  the  absence  of  other 
statistics,  may  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
value  of  its  foreign  exchanges,  which  in 
1886  reached  the  sum  of  $26,200,000. 
The  old  city  has  seen  many  bloody  re- 
volts, suffered  from  attacks  by  the  Dutch, 
and  ravages  of  the  yellow-fever,  but  has 
steadily  grown  in  population  and  wealth, 
ranking  in  both  respects  below  Rio  de 
Janeiro  alone. 

Two  days,  more  or  less,  from  Bahia 
bring  us  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  to 
Brazil  what  Paris  is  to  France,  and  Lon- 
don to  Great  Britain,  the  capital  and 
metropolis,  the  great  centre  of  trade,  of 
wealth,  of  political  and  social  activity, 
of  culture  and  refinement.  From  every 
part  of  the  country  all  eyes,  all  thoughts 
are  turned  to  the  capital,  or,  as  it  was 
called  under  the  empire,  "a  Corte,"  — 
the  court.  Every  throb,  political  or 
commercial,  that  stirs  this  heart  of  the 
republic  is  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  land.  A  president  is  pulled  down  in 
the    capital,    and    twenty   governors    are 
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bowled  out  in  as  many  states ;  exchange 
tails  in  the  banks  of  Rio,  and  prices  are 
raised  in  every  hamlet  reached  by  rail, 
sail,  or  wire. 

And  the  city  is  worthy  of  its  influence. 
With  a  population  placed  by  a  recent 
municipal  census  at  almost  a  million 
souls,  and  a  commerce  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  bay  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
reclining  against  hills  of  granite  crowned 
with  perpetual  verdure.  The  bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  entered  through  a  narrow 
but  deep  channel  between  granite  cliffs, 
stretches  out  to  a  length  of  thirty-six  and 
a  breadth  of  twenty-four  kilometres,  with 
sufficient  depth  of  water  up  to  the  very 
wharves  of  the  city  for  the  largest  vessels. 
Its  commerce  is  with  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  from  its  wharves  is  shipped 
two  thirds  of  the  coffee  exported  from 
Brazil. 

The  architectural  beauty  of  the  city  is 
displayed  rather  in  the  private  residences 
of  the  wealthy  citizens  than  in  the  public 
buildings,  nearly  all  of  the  former  being 
surrounde  '  with  beautiful  gardens  filled 
with  the  ..ideless  flowers  of  the  tropics, 
looked  down  upon  by  stately  and  graceful 
palms.  The  streets  in  the  older  and  busi- 
ness parts  of  the  city  are  narrow  and  dark, 
but  the  newer  districts  are  laid  out  with 
wide  streets  and  walks,  shaded  with 
palms  and  other  trees.  The  light  col- 
ored tiles  and  gilded  balconies  of  the 
residences  along  these  streets  present  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  dull  and  mo- 
notonous sobriety  of  color,  or  want  of 
color,  of  the  dwellings  of  our  northern 
cities,  and  give  an  air  of  lightness  and 
cheerfulness  to  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
struction, to  the  thick  walls  built  to  last 
for  generations,  and  the  heavy  tiled  roofs, 
impervious  to  rain  or  sun. 

The  most  marked  public  buildings  are 
the  new  Postoffice,  the  Mint,  the  Na- 
tional Printing  House,  the  immense 
Misericordia  Hospital,  the  Insane  Asylum, 
the  Candelaria  Church,  that  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco de  Paulo,  and  that  of  the  Gloria. 
The  theatres  are  architecturally  unworthy 
of  the  city  and  of  the  excellent  represen- 
tations of  which  the  people  are  so  fond. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  great  scenic 
artists,  actors   or   singers,  find  a  warmer 


reception  or  more  thorough  appreciation 
than  in  the  capital  of  Brazil ;  as  in  its 
theatres  have  been  achieved  some  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  Rossi  and  Bern- 
hardt, of  Mario  and  Tamagno,  of  Patti, 
of  Gottschalk,  and  many  others  of  the 
world's  celebrities. 

The  public  parks  and  gardens  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  well  kept  and  beauti- 
ful. The  largest  within  the  city  is  the 
historic  Praca  da  Acclamacao,  or  Campo 
Santa  Anna,  the  scene  of  two  revolutions, 
in  which  two  emperors  and  one  empire 
have  gone  down.  On  the  square  occupied 
by  this  park  are  situated  the  National 
Museum  and  the  military  barracks  where 
the  recent  revolution  was  consummated. 
The  Passeio  Publico,  a  small  but  ex- 
tremely beautiful  public  garden,  is  sit- 
uated close  to  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  and  near  it  are  the  National  Library 
and  the  Casino,  where  the  "  high  life  " 
holds  its  brilliant  balls.  The  garden 
lies  along  the  bay  whose  waters  wash 
its  walls,  and  is  filled  every  night  with 
people  who  come  to  stroll  through  the 
leafy  walks,  or  along  the  parapet  that 
overlooks  the  glistening  bay,  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  the  German  band,  or  drink 
beer,  or  sip  sorbets  under  the  electric 
lights. 

At  about  half  an  hour's  distance  by 
street  cars  to  the  southeast  of  the  city  is 
the  celebrated  Botanical  Garden,  whose 
long  avenue  of  giant  palms,  extending 
from  the  entrance  back  to  the  mountain 
under  which  the  girden  lies,  has  no 
equal  in  the  world.  Into  this  garden  for 
many  years  have  been  gathered  the 
plants  of  every  country  and  clime  that 
could  grow  in  the  climate,  under  the  care 
of  skilled  botanists.  No  visitor  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  who  has  any  love  for  natural 
beauty,  fails  to  visit  this  lovely  spot. 

The  limits  of  a  magazine  article  will 
not  allow  an  adequate  description  of  the 
capital  of  Brazil,  even  if  devoted  to 
nothing  else,  and  we  pass  on  to  men- 
tion the  city  of  Santos,  which  lies  a  day's 
voyage  from  Rio  to  the  south.  It  has 
some  35,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  state  of  S.  Paulo,  and  the 
second  in  importance  in  the  country  for 
the  exportation  of  coffee,  of  which  it 
sends  abroad   one  half  as   much   as   Rio. 
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Its  situation  is  low  and  unhealthful,  and 
in  the  times  of  epidemic  yellow-fever  the 
population  suffers  fearful  ravages. 

Back  from  Santos,  on  the  Serra,  or 
highlands,  is  situated  the  prosperous  and 
rapidly  growing  city  of  S.  Paulo,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  S.  Paulo,  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  called  "  the  Yan- 
kees of  Brazil,"  from  their  energy  and 
enterprise,  which  have  kept  them  fore- 
most in  the  march  of  political  and 
material  progress,  since  the  earliest  co- 
lonial times.  It  was  here  that  republican 
doctrines  always  found  their  most  con- 
genial habitat  and  their  most  ardent  de- 
fenders. The  population  is  estimated  at 
100,000,  but  is  probably  greater.  The 
city  has  a  large  and  beautiful  public  park, 
and  some  buildings  of  architectural  beauty. 
It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  law  schools 
of  the  republic,  at  which  have  been  grad- 
uated many  of  Brazil's  most  eminent 
statesmen,  legists,  and  scholars. 

The  chief  cities  and  ports  of  the  tem- 
perate portion  are  Desterro  in  Santa 
Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  the 
state  of  the  same  name.  Neither  of 
these  possesses  any  buildings  worthy  of 
particular  note,  but  both  are  growing 
cities,  whose  commercial  importance  will 
be  greatly  increased  with  the  completion 
of  railways  connecting  them  with  the 
interior. 

The  federal  government  has  made 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  various  harbors  along  the  coast, 
and  it  is  likely  that  when  the  present 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  currency 
shall  have  passed  away,  the  energy  born 
of  the  new  political  freedom  will  show 
itself  in  every  branch  of  industry  and 
trade,  and  the  nation  enter  upon  an 
era  of  progress  and  prosperity  unknown 
in  its  previous  history. 

While  the  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  of  the  country  under  the  repub- 
lic has  more  than  fulfilled  the  predictions 
of  its  founders,  its  political  condition  has 
not  justified  the  hopes  ^and  expectations 
of  those  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment who  rejected  every  proposition 
to  use  rigorous  measures  against  the 
reactionists  who  were  soon  discovered  to 
be  plotting  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
or   against  the  ambitious   leaders  in  the 


republican  ranks,  who  on  several  occa- 
sions instigated  revolts  of  more  or  less 
importance  against  the  government. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  and  the  election,  under  its 
provisions,  of  General  Deodoro  da  Fon- 
seca  to  the  presidency,  a  struggle  began 
between  him  and  the  Congress  in  regard 
to  the  plan  of  financial  reform  insisted 
upon  by  that  body.  The  conflict  became 
so  intense  and  uncompromising  that  the 
President  arbitrarily  dissolved  the  Con- 
gress, proclaimed  himself  Dictator,  and 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  country,  justifying 
his  action  by  the  alleged  impossibility  of 
governing  the  republic  with  the  legis- 
lative body  in  unconstitutional  opposition 
to  the  executive. 

This  act  excited  great  discontent 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  discon- 
tent found  its  expression  in  the  revolt  of 
the  entire  navy  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  movement  was  under  the  direction 
of  Rear  Admiral  Custodio  Jose  de  Mello, 
whose  summons  to  President  Fonseca  to 
retire  from  his  office  was  promptly  com- 
plied with  by  the  latter,  who,  sick  and 
harassed  by  discontent  and  opposition, 
was  glad  to  leave  the  presidential  chair 
to  his  constitutional  successor,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Floriano  Peixoto. 

The  latter  formed  a  new  cabinet  in 
which  Rear  Admiral  Mello  was  given  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  Marine.  The 
situation  seemed  clearer  and  promised 
greater  stability  and  quiet,  but  was  shortly 
after  troubled  by  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment headed  by  Rear  Admiral  Eduardo 
Wandenkolk,  who  had  been  Minister  of 
Marine  in  the  provisional  government, 
and  in  which  were  implicated  a  number 
of  army  officers. 

This  insurrection  was  easily  put  down 
by  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of 
President  Peixoto,  who,  in  virtue  of  an 
article  of  the  constitution,  had  the  re- 
volters  imprisoned  in  various  frontier 
forts.  The  Congress,  in  its  next  session, 
passed  an  act  pardoning  the  criminals, 
who  were  consequently  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  following  year  Wandenkolk,  who 
had  been  elected  as  a  senator,  abandoned 
his  seat,  left  the  capital  in  disguise  on  a 
steamer  for  Montevideo.  There,  with 
a  band  of  malcontents,  he  embarked  on 
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a  merchant  steamer,  of  which  he  took 
possession  when  at  sea,  and  having  armed 
jt  with  some  guns,  ran  into  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  which  he  attempted  to  capture  by 
surprise.  The  attempt  was  a  miserable 
fiasco,  and  the  steamer  having  put  to  sea 
was  shortly  after  captured  without  a  fight 
by  the  government  cruiser  "  Republica." 
Wandenkolk  was  taken  while  attempting 
to  escape  to  land  in  a  small  boat,  carried 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Early  in  September  of  the  present  year 
broke  out  a  more  serious  revolt,  in  which 
all  the  navy  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  involved.  Rear  Admiral  Mello,  who 
had  retired  from  the  cabinet,  attempted 
to  repeat  the  naval  coup  de  main,  by 
which  he  had  driven  President  Fonseca 
from  power.  By  a  well-organized  plot  he 
got  possession  of  every  Brazilian  war 
vessel  in  the  harbor,  in  the  absence  on 
land  of  their  commanders,  and  summoned 
President  Peixoto  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecessor.  The  present  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  is  an  unusually  taciturn 
man ;  but  he  found  words  enough  to 
assure  the  rebel  leader  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  follow  the  precedent,  and  the 
three  more  important  forts,  which  had 
been  invited  to  join  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  replied  that  they  should  con- 
tinue loyal  to  the  legal  government. 
•  The  immediate  pretext  for  this  rebellion 
was  the  veto  by  the  President  of  an  act 
of  the  Congress  making  him  ineligible  for 
re-election.  The  act  was  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional and  was  vetoed  on  this  ground 
alone ;  but  the  veto  was  sufficient  for 
the  ambitious  plotters,  who  were  not 
so  solicitous  concerning  the  justice  of 
the  motive  as  eager  to  find  a  plausible 
one. 

For  more  than  a  year  a  conflict  of 
arms  has  been  waging  in  the  state  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  between  the  party 
upholding  the  legal  government  of  the 
state,  and  the  followers  of  Silveira  Mar- 
tins, an  able  and  unscrupulous  leader, 
who  represents  the  monarchical  element, 
and    whose  aim    is    a  restoration  of  the 


empire.  Recent  events  have  rendered 
it  almost  certain  that  the  naval  revolt 
under  Mello,  who  has  continually  pro- 
tested his  devotion  to  the  republic,  is 
collected  with,  and  supported  by,  the 
imperialists  at  home  and  in  Europe,  and 
the  manifesto  of  Admiral  Saldanha  da 
Gama,  a  devoted  monarchist,  in  assum- 
ing the  command  of  the  rebel  fleet  and 
positions  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  lifts 
the  last  cloud  of  doubt  that  covered  the 
designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 

Since  President  Peixoto's  defiance  to 
the  summons  of  Mello,  on  the  7th  of 
September  last,  the  fighting  between  the 
forts  and  shore  batteries  on  one  side  and 
the  rebel  vessels  on  the  other  has  been 
almost  continuous.  One  heavy  iron- 
clad has  been  sunk,  an  armored  cruiser 
badly  battered,  and  every  one  of  the 
many  attempts  of  the  rebel  forces  to 
gain  a  footing  on  land  has  been  repulsed. 
The  city  of  Nictheroy,  across  the  bay 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  severely 
injured  by  repeated  bombardments,  and 
the  capital  itself  has  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  shells  thrown  into  it. 

An  expedition  sent  by  Mello  took  the 
city  and  island  of  Desterro,  on  the 
coast  of  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina,  and 
set  up  a  provisional  government  under 
the  presidency  of  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  rebel  fleet,  but  their  forces  are 
barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  island,  and 
every  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  mainland  has  failed. 

The  lawful  government,  which  was  left 
without  a  single  vessel  in  condition  for 
use,  has  recently  obtained  some  well- 
armed  ships,  and  it  seems  likely  that  with 
the  aid  of  these  it  will  soon  succeed  in 
suppressing  this  unjustifiable  rebellion. 
The  foundations  of  the  republic  were 
laid  without  bloodshed,  but  the  defence 
of  the  structure  is-costing  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  property.  If  it  be  strong  enough 
to  repel  the  savage  attacks  now  made 
upon  it,  no  future  assault  can  hope  to 
destroy  it,  and  the  reappearance  of  a 
monarchy  in  the  New  World  will  become 
forever  impossible. 


TWELVE    HUNDRED    MILES   ON    HORSEBACK 
HUNDRED   YEARS   AGO. 
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THE   DIARY  OF  HEZEKIAH   PRINCE. 


Edited  by   George  Prince. 


THE  town  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  origi- 
nally comprised  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Rockland  and  towns  of 
Thomaston  and  South  Thomaston.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Muscongus 
patent  of  1629,  afterwards  the  Waldo 
grant  of  1730.  A  fort  or  trading  station 
was  erected  on  the  shores  of  St.  George's 
River,  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  about 
1629.  It  stood  fronting  on  a  small,  beau- 
tiful bay  called  by  Waymouth,  the  ex- 
plorer, in  1605,  the  "codde  of  the  river." 
Fronting  on  this  "  codde  of  the  river," 
on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  stood  in  later 
years  the  mansion  of  Major-Gen.  Henry 
Knox,  who  had  become  owner  of  nearly 
the  whole  Waldo  patent.  The  town  at 
first  was  called  "Lincoln,"  but  in  1777 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Thomas- 
ton, in  honor  of  Major-Gen.  John  Thomas 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  a  native  of  Kingston, 
Mass.,  where  a  marble  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house built  in  Thomaston,  in  1795,  is 
yet  standing.  It  cost  $5,300.  This  build- 
ing was  purchased  in  1826  by  Hezekiah 
Prince,  who,  having  been  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  purchase 
money,  bequeathed,  at  his  decease  in 
1840,  the  remaining  one  third,  together 
with  the  bell,  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Thomaston. 

St.  George's  River  was  probably  the  first 
river  in  New  England  discovered  and 
explored  by  the  English,  and  the  first  to 
receive  an  English  name.  George  Way- 
mouth,  the  discoverer,  in  May,  1605, 
came  upon  this  coast  and  cast  anchor 
north  of  the  island  of  Monhegan,  which 
he  named  St.  George.  Certain  mountains 
seen  on  first  falling  in  with  the  land  now 
bore  "  north,  northeast  from  them."  They 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  for  wood,  and  on 
the  next  day,  Whitsunday,  the  19th,  pro- 
ceeded   in    their    vessel    "  towards    the 


mountains  which  were  continually  in  their 
view,"  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  beautiful, 
spacious  harbor  "  between  the  islands 
more  adjoining  to  the  main  and  in  the 
road  directly  with  the  mountains."  This 
they  named  Pentecost  Harbor.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  St.  George's  Island 
harbor.  The  name,  St.  George's  Islands, 
was  transferred  by  the  Popham  colonists, 
in  1607,  from  Monhegan  to  this  Pente- 
cost harbor  group,  because  here  they 
found  the  cross  erected  by  Waymouth  two 
years  before.  But  Waymouth  had  named 
his  principal  island  at  Pentecost  harbor 
"  insula  sanctae  crusts,  because  there  we 
set  our  first  cross."  The  name  St. 
George's  was  very  soon  applied  to  the 
adjacent  river,  perhaps  by  Sir  Francis 
Popham's  people  some  years  previous  to 
1 6 14.  Eaton,  in  his  "History  of  Thomas- 
ton," says  that  "  ships  of  Sir  Francis 
Popham  had  for  many  years  visited  the 
waters  of  St.  George's  River  only."  At 
any  rate  this  name  is  borne  on  nearly  all 
the  old  maps  of  those  early  dates,  and  the 
place  was  so  called  by  the  Plymouth  Pil- 
grims in  1628,  and  by  Cromwell  in  1656. 
Hezekiah  Prince,  of  Thomaston,  was  a 
descendant  of  Elder  John  Prince  and  his 
wife,  Alice  Honor,  of  Hull,  Mass.  His 
biographer,  Cyrus  Eaton  of  Warren, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Thomaston," 
his  lifelong  friend  and  associate  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  thus  speaks  of 
him  :  — 

"On  the  17th  of  April,  1792,  Hezekiah  Prince 
of  Kingston,  Mass.,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  re- 
moved to  Thomaston,  with  his  chest  of  tools  and 
clothes,  at  that  time  the  whole  amount  of  his 
worldly  property.  He  fixed  his  home  at  the  house 
he  had  built  the  year  before  for  Isaiah  Tolman, 
the  first  licensed  tavern  in  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Rockland.  In  June  this  house  was  burned,  Mr. 
Prince  losing  all  his  clothes  except  his  working 
suit.  He  burnt  a  kiln  of  lime  in  the  winter,  and 
took  it  to  Boston.  In  the  fall  of  1793  he  took  a 
journey  to  Virginia  on  horseback.   ...  He  died 
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in  Thomaston,  December,  1840,  having  mingled 
in  most  oi  the  transactions  of  this  place  for  the 
preceding  half-century.  He  was  first  selectman 
of  both  Thomaston  and  St.  George  in  1803  and 
many  years  afterwards,  representing  the  latter 
town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  from 
[808  to  1S11.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
mathematicians  in  the  State.  Exploring  the  secrets 
oi  geometry,  algebra,  and  astronomy  was  a  favor- 
ite amusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  refuge 
from  the  infirmities  of  age  to  the  close  of  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Senate  in  1 831-2, 
and  for  several  terms,  of  the  Executive  Councd. 
He  was  an  active  and  exemplary  member  of  many 
moral,  charitable,  and  religious  institutions.  He 
was  fortunate  in  his  marriage  with  one  who  was  a 
ready  participant  in  all  the  amenities  and  charities 
of  social,  religious,  and  domestic  life.  As  justice 
of  the  peace,  Mr.  Prince  held  his  almost  daily 
court  in  the  parlor  of  his  dwelling-house,  and 
his  docket  shows  that  litigation  was  a  favorite 
pastime.  Doubtless  the  'squire's'  decisions,  in 
the  absence  of  a  law  library,  required  much  good 
common-sense  as  a  substitute  for  legal  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  time 
brought  their  cases  before  him, —  Phinney,  Farley, 
Thatcher,  Foot,  and  others.  He  held  the  office 
of  custom-house  inspector  and  deputy  collector 
from  1808  until  his  death  in  1840.  His  report  on 
lotteries,  while  in  the  Executive  Council,  caused 
their  expulsion  from  Maine." 

The  following  minutes  of  Mr.  Prince's 
twelve  hundred  miles'  horseback  ride  are 
copied  from  his  diary,  with  occasional 
notes  by  the  editor.  He  had  purchased 
his  horse  the  year  previous,  at  Bangor,  of 
one  John  Dennett,  who  came  from  Wool- 
wich in  1 77 1.  This  horse  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  his  neighbor,  Dr.  Isaac 
Barnard,  who  owned  land  in  Bangor,  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Prince  there  when  he 
made  his  purchase.  His  saddle  and 
other  equipments  procured,  we  now  see 
our  youthful  traveller  mounted  for  his 
long  journey,  with  his  top-boots  and  knee- 
breeches,  his  coat,  doublet,  and  three- 
cornered  hat,  his  long  braided  cue  hanging 
down  his  back  nearly  to  his  portmanteau. 
He  was  an  experienced  and  graceful 
rider,  sitting  his  horse  as  erect  and  easy 
in  his  saddle  as  a  drill  sergeant  of  cav- 
alry. It  would  be  interesting  to  us  all, 
particularly  so  to  his  numerous  living 
descendants  of  to-day — two  children, 
twenty-three  grandchildren,  eighty  great- 
grandchildren, and  twenty-two  great- 
great  -grandchildren  —  could  we  here 
present  his  true  portrait  drawn  at  that 
early  age.  We  can  only  picture  him  in 
our  mind's  eye,  with  his  light  chestnut 
hair,  his  high    forehead,  his  heavy  eye- 


brows shading  his  light  blue,  sober-look- 
ing eyes,  his  full  smooth  face,  his  well- 
shaped  nose,  with  firm  mouth  and  chin, 
which  he  kept  smooth  and  shaven  during 
his  life  of  threescore  and  ten  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader 
that  in  those  early  times  there  were  but 
few  wagon  roads  in  all  New  England  or 
in  the  country,  except  near  the  larger 
towns.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1797 
wheeled  vehicles  first  began  to  run  be- 
tween New  Bedord  and  Boston.  Nearly 
all  communication  other  than  by  water 
was  by  foot  or  horseback  over  the  bridle- 
paths marked  out  by  spotted  trees  be- 
tween the  scattered  settlements  and 
clearings.  In  the  newer  settlements  in 
Maine  the  old  Indian  trails  offered  about 
the  only  means  of  land  communication. 

After  placing  his  two  apprentices, 
Jordan  Lovett  and  Tilden  Faunce,  at 
school  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Prince 
set  out  on  his  journey.  Tiis  journal 
begins  as  follows.  The  editor's  notes  are 
given  in  small  type  and  brackets. 


"  I  started  from  Isaiah  Tolman's  Sun- 
day morning,  Nov.  3,  1793  ;  the  day  was 
very  pleasant.  At  Mill  River  I  met  Mason 
Wheaton,  David  Fales,  and  Mr.  Dunton, 
the  contractor,  and  went  with  them  to 
view  the  mansion  being  erected  at  St. 
George's  River  by  Gen.  Henry  Knox. 
Mill  River  is  the  eastern  branch  of  St. 
George's.  A  saw  and  grist  mill  were 
erected  here  by  Fluker  and  the  Waldo 
heirs  about  1736." 

[The  waters  of  this  branch  are  but  two  miles 
from  the  ocean  at  Penobscot  Bay,  now  Rockland. 
They  are  the  western  end  of  the  "upper  carrying- 
place,"  on  which,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Rock- 
land, is  the  site  of  the  Indian  town  marked  on 
John  Smith's  map  of  1614,  "Norwich."  It  was 
the  abode  of  the  great  chief  Bashabes,  —  Cham- 
plain  calls  him  "  Bessabes";  Gorges,  "  Bashaba," 
■ — to  whom  all  the  Eastern  chiefs  and  sagamores 
were  subject.  It  was  this  Bashabes,  who,  June 
12,  1605,  sent  messengers  to  Capt.  Waymouth, 
who  was  then  in  the  "  cod  "  of  St.  George's  River, 
having  just  returned  from  his  march  inland  to- 
wards the  mountains.  But  Waymouth,  having 
five  Indian  captives  on  board  his  ship,  was 
suspicious,  and  declined  the  invitation,  although 
Bashabes  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  shore, 
less  than  half  a  mile  distant.  Had  he  visited 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Bashabes  at  that  time 
the    ghost    of    "  Norumbega "   would    probably 
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have  been  laid,  for  he  would  not  have  found  a 
city  of  gilded  palaces  with  pillars  of  crystal  and 
silver,  as  described  by  Ingham,  and  so  earnestly 
sought  for  by  the  early  navigators,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  found  a  large  Indian 
village  of  wigwams,  the  abode  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Eastern  Indian  monarchs.] 

"  I  rode  to  Warren  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bosworth,  who  is  building  the  meet- 
ing-house at  Union.  I  assisted  at  the 
raising  last  month.  He  has  got  it  pretty 
well  covered  in.  After  leaving  Sterling 
the  road  and  country  were  entirely  new 
to  me,  and  full  of  interest.  Before  me 
was  a  thick  forest,  behind  me  '  Madam- 
bettox '  and  her  sister  hills  faded  away 
in  the  distance,  and  sank  out  of  sight 
in  the  eastern  horizon  and  behind  the 
distant  tree-tops." 

[These  were  the  hills  noticed  by  the  earliest 
explorers, —  Gosnold  in  1602,  Champlain  in  1604 
and  1605.  Champlain  calls  them  the  mountains 
of  Bedabedec.  Way  mouth,  as  we  have  seen, 
speaks  of  the  "very  high  mountains  to  the  north, 
northeast  of  us."  The  Popham  expedition  of 
16.07  called  them  the  "high  mountains  in  on  the 
land  called  Segochet";  and  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
1614,  calls  them  "the  high  mountains  of  Penob- 
scot," and  says,  "You  may  well  see  them  sixteen 
or  eighteen  leagues  from  their  situation."] 

"  I  reached  Mr.  McGuire's,  Waldoboro, 
about  eight  o'clock,  having  rode  seven- 
teen miles. 

"  On  the  4th  I  rode  to  Broad  Cove, 
five  miles.  It  being  rainy  I  put  up  at 
Mr.  Palmer's.  Some  sixty  German 
settlers  were  colonized  by  Thomas  Fluker 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  a 
thriving  colony.  At  Mr.  Palmer's  I  met 
Mr.  Miller,  about  seventy  years  old,  a 
Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Ulmer,  and  quite  a  party 
of  men  and  women  who  entertained  me 
very  courteously. 

"Tuesday,  5th,  I  set  out  from  Mr. 
Palmer's  ;  the  weather  was  clear,  but  the 
roads  very  bad  over  the  whole  distance 
of  twelve  miles  to  Noble's  Bridge,  Dame- 
riscotta.  It  would  be  a  paradise  to 
hunters,  but  not  so  enticing  to  travellers. 
James  Noble  came  to  Dameriscotta  Falls 
in  1730,  and  built  mills  here.  He  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Col.  Wm.  Vaughn,  and 
through  her  came  into  possession  of  a 
large  tract  of  land." 

[This  was  a  portion  of  the  John  Brown  territory, 
conveyed  to  Brown  by  the  old  Indian  sagamore, 
nicknamed  by  Sir  Francis  Popham's  Somerset  fish- 


erman at  Muscongusand  St.  George's,  Capt.  John 
Somerset.  He  it  was  who  welcomed  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims  in  1621.  They  mistook  the  sound  of  the 
name  for  Sam-o-set,  thinking  it  an  Indian  name. 
The  town  of  Nobleboro  was  incorporated  in  1788 
and  named  in  honor  of  James  Noble  and  his 
brother,  Col.  Arthur  Noble,  the  hero  of  Louisburg 
in  1745,  who  was  killed  at  Minas  in  1747.] 

"  From  here  I  rode  through  a  forest  of 
undulating  land,  —  white  oak,  walnut, 
maple,  with  occasional  pines  and  spruce. 
Seven  miles  to  the  head  of  Sheepsgut. 
There  is  quite  a  clearing  here,  land 
very    fertile  with    fine    intervales." 

[This  was  probably  near  the  celebrated  Sheepscot 
farms,  a  settlement  established  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1665,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  so  interestingly  described  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society's 
Collections,  by  the  painstaking  historian,  Alex. 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Wiseasset.  These  and  other 
remains  of  old  settlements  have  been  exagger- 
ated by  certain  wonder-working  narrators  into 
populous  cities  of  a  lost  race  inhabiting  these 
shores  in  prehistoric  ages  !] 

"  I  fell  in  here  with  a  Mr.  Seth  Brad- 
ford, and  was  glad  of  his  company.  He 
had  his  gun,  and  in  our  ride  of  sixteen 
miles  all  sorts  of  wild  game  were  seen,  — 
moose,  deer,  bears,  together  with  flocks  of 
partridges,  almost  as  plenty  as  the  summer 
flies.  We  shot  what  we  wanted,  and  caught 
from  one  stream  by  the  edge  of  our  bridle 
path  nine  large  salmon  trout,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  which  we  carried  with  our 
game  to  Cobasy,  and  had  cooked  for  our 
supper. 

"  There  are  saw  and  grist  mills  at  Co- 
basy owned  by  Dr.  Ga/dner.  They  are 
carried  on  by  Benjamin  Shaw,  where  we 
stopped.  In  the  evening  quite  a  party 
gathered  at  Mr.  Shaw's.  We  had  dancing, 
singing,  and  games,  quite  a  lively  time, 
which  we  enjoyed  in  spite  of  our  fatigue. 

"  Wednesday,  6th.  I  set  out  alone  from 
Cobasy ;  rode  four  miles  up  the  river  to 
Bumby  Hook  [Hallowell].  This  is  the 
residence  of  Gen.  William  Lithgow,  our 
member  of  Congress,  and  is  a  place  of 
much  wealth  and  culture,  second  only  to 
Portland.  An  academy,  started  two  years 
ago,  is  nearly  completed.  From  here  I 
rode  ten  miles  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Vaughn,  and  took  dinner  at  Chandler's 
tavern  in  Winthrop.  New  settlers  are 
moving  into  this  locality  constantly  ;  the 
land  is  rich  and  valuable.     From  here  to 
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1  Amescogin '  River  is  twenty  miles.  Many 
farms  and  good  stock  of  cattle.  Put  up 
at  Mr.  Harris's  in  Lewiston.  He  is  one 
of  the  first  settlers  here  ;  came  from  Dra- 
cut,  Mass.,  twenty-three  years  ago.  The 
place  is  called  '  Harris  Falls.'  About 
one  hundred  families  in  the  town,  —  Pet- 
tingills,  Garcelons,  Mitchells,  Harrises, 
and  Reads. 

"  My  course  from  Winthrop  was  nearly 
south.  The  country  spread  out  before 
me  looking  very  beautiful  in  its  autumnal 
garb,  and  opening  into  numerous  clear- 
ings. The  white  snow-clad  hills  of  New 
Hampshire  rising  out  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  farther  I  advanced  their  outlines  be- 
coming clear  and  distinct,  although  fifty 
miles  away.  The  farmhouses,  mostly 
built  of  logs,  sometimes  were  within 
neighborly  distance  from  each  other,  and 
again  miles  intervened  between  the  near- 
est neighbors.  At  almost  every  door 
smiling  faces  greeted  me  as  I  rode  past, 
and  often  by  the  roadside  cornfield  or 
potato  patch  the  ruddy-faced  men  and 
boys  would  hold  me  for  a  moment's  chat 
or  a  word  of  news.  The  apple  orchards 
along  the  route  were  loaded  with  fruit. 
I  regaled  myself  and  horse  with  some  of 
the  abundant  windfalls,  and  was  treated 
to  mug  after  mug  of  cider  and  apple-jack. 
In  one  of  the  doorways  stood  three  or 
four  young  girls  with  their  arms  flung  over 
each  other's  shoulders,  waving  their  hands 
and  hats  and  cheering  me  lustily. 

"  Thursday,  7th.  I  crossed  the  Ames- 
cogin River  at  Bakertown.  Jacob  Baker 
built  mills  here  in  1775.  From  thence  I 
travelled  eleven  miles  to  my  sister  Ful- 
ler's in  Hebron.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  settled  mostly  by  people  from 
Plymouth  County.  Hebron  was  incorpo- 
rated last  year,  formerly  called  Shepards- 
field,  from  the  proprietor,  Alexander 
Shepard  of  Plymouth.  John  Greenwood, 
Job  Holmes,  and  other  Old  Colony 
people  bought  land  of  Shepard.  I  kept 
Thanksgiving  with  Mr.  P'uller  and  family. 
They  have  eight  children." 

[Three  of  the  sons  were  apprenticed  to  their 
uncle  Hezckiah,  and  married  and  settled  in 
Thomaston  and  vicinity.  This  sister  Fuller  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one.] 

0  Saturday,  9th.  My  sister  and  I  went  to 
Bucktown,    nine    miles,    to    my    brother 


Job's  farm.  He  married  in  1791  Han- 
nah Bryant,  daughter  of  Stephen,  who 
came  to  Maine  from  Halifax,  Mass., 
1778.  My  brother  Job  has  two  girls, 
Lydia  and  Rebecca." 

[Lydia  married  a  Young,  and  died  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  Jan.  20,  1888,  aged  ninety-four.  This 
Oxford  family  of  Princes  in  later  years  became 
conspicuously  connected  with  Maine's  political 
and  industrial  history.  Two  of  the  sons  were 
presidents  of  the  Maine  Senate,  and  were  other- 
wise distinguished,  as  were  also  their  sons.] 

"There  are  about  550  inhabitants  in 
this  town ;  the  soil  seems  to  be  rich  and 
fertile  and  bids  fair  to  settle  up  rapidly. 
The  people  are  all  industrious  and  appear 
to  be  contented  and  happy  in  their  forest 
homes.  My  sister  and  I  returned  to 
Hebron  on  Monday,  the  nth.  Wednes- 
day my  sister  had  a  spinning  bee. 
About  a  dozen  spinning  wheels  were 
brought  to  the  house  and  were  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  girls  vied  with  each  other  which 
should  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of 
skeins.  In  the  eve  the  young  men  came, 
and  a  jolly  time  we  all  had.  If  Mr. 
Fuller  did  not  kill  the  fatted  calf,  the 
refreshment  table  was  furnished  forth 
with  plenty  of  other  attractions  and  deli- 
cacies. The  usual  nine-o'clock  retiring 
hour  was  extended  into  midnight.  I 
had  many  warm  adieus  and  kind  wishes 
for  the  morrow's  journey. 

"  One  thing  I  can  but  admire  in  all 
these  new  settlements,  the  kind  neigh- 
borly feeling  that  exists.  It  is  in  some 
respects  like  one  large  family.  They 
assist  each  other  in  all  their  heavy  work, 
all  the  neighbors  and  settlers  for  miles 
around  joining  their  forces  and  uniting 
their  labor  in  husking  bees,  house  build- 
ing, wood  clearing,  etc.,  and  the  women 
in  quilting  and  the  like.  When  one 
farmer  kills  a  cow  or  swine,  the  others 
take  the  parts  that  can  be  spared  to 
them,  and  so  time  their  butchering  as  to 
accommodate  the  community.  Home- 
spun clothing  is  in  general  use,  flax  and 
wool  being  principally  worn,  very  little 
cotton,  as  it  is  too  expensive ;  calico 
seventy-five  cents  per  yard,  cotton  cloth 
fifty  cents.  Farm  hands  are  paid  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  and 
female  help  fifty  cents  per  week.  There 
are  no  regular  mails  or  post-offices  except 
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in  the  few  larger  towns,  and  letters  are 
carried  by  private  parties  and  delivered 
as  opportunity  offers.  Spelling  schools 
and  singing  schools  are  the  indoor  sports  ; 
the  outdoor  amusements  are  gunning 
parties,  sleighrides,  and  coasting  on  bob- 
sleds. 

"Thursday,  14th.  I  set  out  from  Mr. 
Fuller's  in  company  with  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Ripley ;  we  pass  by  Emery  Mills  and 
through  Glosater;  travelling  being  very 
bad  we  put  up  at  Grey,  having  rode  but 
twenty-eight  miles.  High  land  and  good 
soil.  The  White  Mountains  seem  very 
near  to  us. 

"  Friday,  15  th.  We  set  out  from  Grey. 
At  Westbrook  we  met  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Joseph  Titcomb,  riding 
out  in  a  carriage.  Mr.  Smith  is  aged 
ninety-two.  Says  he  has  preached  in 
Portland  sixty-eight  years." 

[Mr.  Smith  came  from  Massachusetts,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  May,  1727;  died  May, 
1 795.  Joseph  Titcomb  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  with  Mr.  P.  from  1806 
to  181 1.] 

"  We  arrived  at  Wells  about  7  p.  m., 
having  rode  forty  miles.  This  town  was 
incorporated  many  years  ago.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Webamit.  A  Baptist  church 
under  Elder  Lord  organized  this  year. 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  was  banished 
from  Boston  with  his  sister-in-law  Anne 
Hutchinson,  settled  here  in  1643,  where 
he  owned  a  large  tract  of  land. 

"Saturday,  16th.  We  set  out  from 
Wells,  passing  through  Berwick,  where 
we  made  a  call  on  old  John  Sullivan, 
aged  one  hundred  and  two  years;  his 
wife,  eighty." 

[Sullivan's  two  sons  became  governors,  one  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  other  of  Massachusetts.] 

"Agamenticus  lies  in  view  off  to  the 
eastward.  I  have  often  seen  these  moun- 
tains from  the  sea  as  I  coasted  along 
shore. 

"  We  passed  through  Dover,  Durham, 
New  Market,  to  Exeter,  where  we  put  up  ; 
distance,  42  miles.  This  is  an  old  settle- 
ment. I  visited  an  old  house  built  about 
1650  by  one  John  Gilman.  His  grand- 
son, Gen.  Peter  Gilman,  owned  and  oc- 
cupied it  during  the  Revolution.  On  one 
of  the  windows  is  the  following  record 


scratched  with  a  diamond  :  '  Hon.  Peter 
Gilman,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Prince  were 
married  September,  1761  ;  Chandler  Rob- 
bins  and  Jane  Prince  were  married  Oc- 
tober, 1 761  ;  Thomas  Gary  and  Debbrah 
Prince  were  married  September,  1783. 
Hannah  Robbins,  April  9,  1788.'  1  sup- 
pose this  Chandler  Robbins  was  the  pas- 
tor of  Plymouth  church." 

[Gen.  Peter  Gilman  had  three  wives.  His  last 
wife  and  widow,  who  died  1795,  was  Mrs.  Jane 
(Bethum)  Prince,  widow  of  Dr.  Moses  Prince,  of 
Boston,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  the 
annalist.  They  were  the  grandsons  of  Elder  John 
Prince  of  Hull,  Mass.  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  of  Plymouth,  married  Miss 
Jane  Prince,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Cary,  of  Newbury, 
married  Miss  Deborah  Prince,  daughters  of  the 
above-named  Dr.  Moses  Prince.  Samuel  Cary, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Deborah  Cary,  was  pastor  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  181 5.  Chandler  Robbins's 
daughter  Hannah,  born  1768,  was  probably  the 
person  who  wrote  the  above  record  on  the  window 
pane.    She  married,  and  lived  at  Marietta,  Ohio.] 

"  Sunday,  17  th.  We  set  out  from  Exe- 
ter, passed  through  Kingston,  Plastow,  and 
dined  at  Haverhill  ferry,  a  large,  indus- 
trial town.  From  there  we  rode  to  Wil- 
mington and  put  up,  36  miles. 

"  Monday,  1 8th.  Started  at  daybreak  ; 
good  travelling ;  arrived  at  Boston,  a.  m., 
sixteen  miles,  through  Woburn,  Medford, 
and  Charlestown.  Saw  the  house  where 
Count  Rumford  was  born  in  1753.  His 
wife  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  last  year, 
and  his  only  child,  Sarah,  has  gone  to  join 
her  father  at  Munich.  A  canal  through 
this  region  has  just  been  started." 

[This  was  the  old  Middlesex  Canal,  connecting 
Boston  with  the  Merrimac  River  at  Lowell.  It  was 
not  open  for  traffic  until  1803,  and  never  was 
profitable  to.  its  owners.  It  did  business  until  the 
opening  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  when 
it  languished,  and  surrendered  its  charter  in  1852.] 

"  I  stopped  with  my  cousin,  James 
Prince,  who  married  Miss  Gordon.  He 
is  U.  S.  marshal,  the  son  of  my  uncle  Job 
Prince.  My  father,  Kimball  Prince  of 
Kingston,  Mass.,  together  with  four 
brothers  and  one  sister,  were  all  born  at 
Rocky  Nook,  Kingston.  Their  father  was 
Capt.  Job  Prince,  who  married  Abigail 
Kimball  of  Bridgewater,  1722.  His  father 
was  Capt.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,  who 
married  Ruth  Turner  of  Scituate,  and  had 
five  children,  viz.,  Thomas,  James,  Ruth, 
Benjamin,  and  Job." 
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[Capt.  Thomas  Prince's  father  was  Elder  John 
Prince  oi  Hull,  who  came  over  previous  to  1635. J 

"  My  grandfather,  Capt.  Job  Prince  of 
Rocky  Nook,  Kingston,  died  at  Jamaica, 
W.  I.,  of  the  smallpox  in  1734.  Three  of 
his  sons  were  sea  captains  residing  in 
Boston.  Capt.  Job  married  Elisebeth 
Allen,  died  1 790.  His  mansion  house  was 
between  McLean  Street  and  Allen  Street, 
West  End,  his  estate  reaching  to  Charles 
River.  Capt.  James,  who  married  two 
wives,  Miss  Foster  and  Miss  Jenks,  died 
1759.  My  father,  administered  on  his 
estate.  Capt.  Christopher  married  a 
daughter  of  Hopestill  Foster  of  Hollis 
Street.  He  lived  on  Newbury  Street,  now 
Washington.  He  was  a  royalist,  and  went 
with  his  family  to  Nova  Scotia.  I  have 
often  been  at  my  uncle  Job's  mansion, 
once  with  my  father  in  1785.  He  had 
eight  children,  —  Hezekiah,  for  whom  I 
was  named,  Capt.  Job,  Jr.,  master  of  the 
big  ship  '  Massachusetts,'  Thomas,  James, 
and  Samuel ;  also  three  daughters,  Sarah, 
Elisebeth,  and  Abigal.  My  cousin  James 
says  the  population  of  Boston  is  20,000. 
He  is  in  favor  of  a  city  government. 
Cousin  Thomas  and  James  escorted  me 
round.  We  visited  the  site  of  the  new 
State  House  on  Beacon  Hill.  They  are 
digging  away  Monument  Hill.  We  also 
crossed  the  new  bridge  to  Cambridge.  It 
will  be  open  for  travel  in  a  few  days. 

"  This  famous  bridge  is  over  7,000  feet 
long  and  about  40  feet  wide  ;  the  bridge 
proper  stands  on  180  piers;  it  will  cost 
about  $  1 1 6,000.  At  Cambridge  we  visited 
the  college  buildings,  conversed  with  Mr. 
Willard,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Shapleigh, 
librarian.  Called  on  a  gent  by  the  name 
of  Craigie,  who  lives  in  an  elegant  house 
surrounded  by  trees  and  beautiful  shrubs. 
The  farm,  which  he  purchased  last  year, 
contains  two  hundred  acres." 

[Andrew  Craigie  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was 
on  Gen.  Washington's  staff.  He  purchased  the 
Vas-al  House  in  1792,  married  Elisebeth  Shaw 
of  Nantucket,  1 793,  and  died  1 81 9,  aged  seventy. 
This  venerable  mansion,  with  eight  acres  of  land, 
was  afterwards  owned  by  the  poet  Longfellow.] 

"  I  called  on  William  Molineux  and 
made  a  contract  with  him  for  next  year." 

[The  father  of  this  William  Molineux  was  of 
Huguenot  ancestry;  died  in  Boston,  1774.  He 
was,  with  the  exception   of   Samuel  Adams,  the 


most  prominent  and  influential  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  He  resided  in  a  beautiful  mansion  on 
the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Beacon  Streets ; 
was  one  of  the  "  tea  party."  His  son  William 
purchased  land  in  Camden,  Me.,  in  1786,  and 
moved  there  1794.  He  erected  a  grist-mill  and 
saw-mill,  and  a  tine  house  on  Molineux  Lake, 
where  he  dispensed  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
He  sailed  and  fished  from  his  birch  canoe  on  the 
lake,  and  was  drowned  in  front  of  his  house, 
about  1800.  Mr.  Prince  bought  land  of  him, 
and  worked  for  him  frequently.] 

"  In  eve  we  visited  Washington  Gar- 
dens." 

[This  fashionable  resort  had  formerly  been  the 
grounds  of  Col.  James  Swan,  on  Tremont  Street 
north  of  West  Street.  He  sold  his  city  residence, 
and  in  1780  purchased  the  Hatch  estate  in  Rox- 
bury.  He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  tea  party 
in  1773,  was  likewise  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
wounded  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Warren.  He  was 
in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  there  for  debt,  from  1808 
until  the  revolution  of  1830  opened  his  prison 
doors.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1831.  His  widow, 
Hepzibah  C.  Swan,  a  very  eccentric  lady,  resided 
in  the  Roxbury  mansion  until  her  death,  in  1825 
or  1829.  Her  son,  James,  married  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  Gen.  Knox.  They  resided 
in  the  Knox  mansion,  "  Montpelier,"  at  Thomas- 
ton,  Me.,  where  Swan  died ;  his  widow  married 
the  Hon.  John  Holmes,  formerly  U.  S.  senator 
from  Maine,  and  remained  in  the  old  mansion 
until  her  death,  in  185 1. J 

"Tuesday,  19th.  Set  out  from  Boston 
over  my  old  familiar  route  at  4  p.  m.,  a 
pleasant  moonlight  ride,  and  arrived  at 
my  father's  house  at  9  p.  m." 

[His  father  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  old, 
his  mother  to  be  ninety-six.] 

"  My  brother  John  lives  at  the  home- 
stead with  my  parents.  He  married 
Elisebeth  Sherman  three  years  ago.  They 
have  two  girls,  Anna  and  Mercy." 

[Mrs.  Mercy  (Prince)  Cushman,  of  Kingston, 
died  1887,  aged  ninety-five  nearly;  a  son,  Hon. 
Noah  Prince  of  Kingston,  died  aged  about  ninety- 
two;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Curtis,  is  now  living,  aged 
eighty-four.] 

"  I  visited  my  sister  Sarah  at  Plympton. 
She  married  Perez  Bradford,  a  descend- 
ant of  Gov.  Bradford ;  they  have  nine 
children.  My  sister  Deborah  married 
Elisha  Washburn.  They  live  in  King- 
ston and  have  three  children, —  Mary, 
Kimball,  and  Job." 

[This  sister  Deborah  died  aged  eighty-nine. 
This  son  Job  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four;  the 
daughter  Mary,  to  about  seventy;  another  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Snow,  of  Thomaston,  to  over 
ninety.    Three  of  his  family  lived  with  their  uncle 
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Ilezekiah    Prince,   and   married  and    settled    at 
Thomastun.] 

"Monday,  Dec.  2.  I  left  Kingston, 
passing  through  Taunton  to  Pawtucket ; 
distance,  thirty-nine  miles. 

"  Tuesday,  3d.  Crossed  the  river  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  continued  on  to 
Plainfield,  Conn.,  thirty-four  miles. 

"  Wednesday,  4th.  Set  out  from  Plain- 
field,  and  it  soon  began  to  snow  and 
drift  badly;  reached  Preston,  having 
lost  my  way  in  the  storm ;  stopped  at 
Mr.  Lester's;  went  on  to  Tracy's  tavern 
and  put  up  ;  thirteen  miles. 

"Thursday,  5th.  Set  out  from  Tracy's  ; 
went  through  Norwich  Landing,  arriving 
at  my  brother  Kimball's,  New  London,  in 
the  afternoon  ;  distance,  eighteen  miles. 

"  I  stopped  with  my  brother  six  days. 
He  is  a  mason  by  trade.  My  brothers 
Noah,  John,  and  brother-in-law  Bradford 
were  his  apprentices  some  years  ago. 
He  married,  1784,  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Lucretia  (Hempstead)  Colfax.  They 
have  six  boys. 

"  My  brother  and  I  visited  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  which  was  captured  by  Benedict 
Arnold,  September,  1782.  Capt.  Ledyard 
and  sixty  soldiers  of  the  garrison  put  to 
death  after  their  surrender.  Many  evi- 
dences still  exist  of  the  traitor's  acts  in 
the  plunder  and  destruction  of  New 
London.  In  my  ride  from  Norwich  to 
New  London  I  passed  through  the  little 
Indian  village,  where  dwell  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Mohican  tribe.  They  have  a 
neat  little  wooden  church,  their  dwellings 
much  the  same  as  our  Penobscot  tribe 
at  Bangor.  The  famous  chief  Uncas 
died  about  1690.  His  remains  lie 
buried  in  a  little  roadside  graveyard  in 
Norwich. 

"Wednesday,  Dec.  it.  Set  out  from 
New  London ;  crossed  Seabrook  Ferry ; 
went  through  Killingsworth  to  Guilford, 
where  I  put  up  ;  distance,  forty-one  miles. 
I  find  the  country  all  along  the  coast 
pretty  well  settled  with  intelligent  people  ; 
most  of  them  seem  prosperous  and  happy. 

"Thursday,  12th.  Set  out  from  Guil- 
ford ;  took  dinner  at  New  Haven  City, 
a  thriving,  nice-looking  place,  beautiful 
shade  trees  and  gardens.  Went  on  to 
Fairfield  and  put  up ;  distance,  thirty- 
seven   miles.      Many   frame    houses   are 


built  all  along  the  route,  and  the  farmers 
busy  at  work. 

"  Friday,  13th.  Set  out  from  Fairfield  ; 
passed  through  Stamford,  and  put  up  at 
Fast  Chester.  I  find  the  roads  improv- 
ing;  made  forty-three  miles  to-day  quite 
easy ;  my  horse  fresh  and  active  as  when 
I  first  started. 

"Saturday,  14th.  Set  out  early  from 
East  Chester ;  crossed  Kings  Bridge, 
and  by  a  smooth  road  along  the  North 
River  and  down  Bowery  Lane ;  that  and 
Broadway  are  the  two  best  roads  leading 
to  the  city.  At  Bowery  Village  I  called 
at  the  tavern  and  drank  a  tankard  good 
old  Dutch  ale." 

[This  was  near  Cooper  Institute  and  Vauxhall 
Garden,  owned  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1803.] 

"  Some  of  the  old  walls  of  the  Stuyvesant 
mansion  house,  which  was  burned  by 
the  British,  are  yet  standing,  also  the  old 
pear-tree  planted  by  the  governor.  From 
here  to  Bull's  Head  and  cattle  yards  is 
a  mile  and  a  half." 

[This  was  near  where  the  Bowery  Theatre  was 
built  in  after  years.] 

"  The  houses  on  Bowery  Lane  are  small, 
with  porches  in  front,  the  street  lined 
with  trees  glistening  with  the  scarlet 
autumn  leaves,  and  between  them 
glimpses  of  East  River  with  a  swarm  of 
vessels  and  boats.  I  crossed  North 
River  by  Hoboken  ferry,  thence  to 
Hacknasack  ferry,  where  I  put  up ; 
distance,  thirty  miles. 

"Sunday,  15th.  Crossed  Hacknasack 
ferry,  and  from  thence  to  the  head  of 
the  Aguackanack  to  my  brother  Christo- 
pher's in  Patterson,  on  Passaic  River; 
distance,  nine  miles.  Christopher  Prince, 
my  oldest  brother,  is  a  retired  shipmas- 
ter, born  1 751;  married  Lucy  Colfax  of 
New  London  in  1778;  they  had  no 
children. 

"Tuesday,  17th.  My  brother  took  me 
to  Passaic  Falls  and  the  factories  there, 
which  were  a  great  curiosity  to  me.  They 
cost  $500,000 ;  employ  five  hundred  men 
on  Marshal's  machinery  works  ;  the  cotton 
manufactory  is  carried  by  one  water  wheel, 
working  some  ten  thousand  spindles ; 
cards,  spins,  and  weaves  two  hundred 
pounds  a  day,  dropping  about  fifty  roils 
a  minute.     The  jennies  spin   one  hun- 
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dred  and  forty-four  threads  at  once,  the 
looms  weave  thirty  yards  a  day.  All  the 
machinery  so  accurately  adjusted  that  any 
part  may  be  stopped  and  started  again 
without  interfering  with  other  parts.  The 
water  is  conducted  in  a  singular  manner 
through  a  clevis  in  the  rocks  from  the 
falls  to  the  factory.  We  also  visited  the 
linen  factory,  four  miles  distant  from  this, 
which  excited  my  curiosity  nearly  as 
much  ;  one  man  here  spins  with  forty- 
eight  spools." 

[This  was  Mr.  Prince's  first  experience  with 
cotton  mills.  He  afterwards,  1 8 1 3,  built  and 
was  part  owner  and  overseer  of  a  large  cotton 
mill  in  Thomaston,  Me.] 

"  Having  remained  with  my  brother 
and  his  amiable  companion  until  Dec. 
21,  I  set  out  again  on  my  tour  to  the 
southward,  passing  through  Newark,  Elisa- 
bethtown,  and  on  to  Pascatua,  thirty- 
three  miles,  and  put  up. 

"  Sunday,  2 2d.  Set  out  from  Pascatua 
and  rode  to  Princeton  and  Maidenhead. 
Stopped  awhile  to  view  the  battle  ground. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  slaves  in 
this  State,  but  emancipation  is  strongly 
advocated." 

[Laws  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slavery 
were  not  adopted  in  New  Jersey  until  February, 
1804.     New  Jersey  was  the  last  to  join  the  free 

states.] 

"From  here  proceeded  to  Trenton 
City,  over  the  route  of  the  two  armies. 
Crossed  the  Delaware  River  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fallstown  [Fallsington],  where 
I  put  up ;  distance,  forty-two  miles, 
missing  my  way  some  five  miles. 

"Monday  morn,  23d.  I  rode  into 
Philadelphia  and  spent  the  day  there. 
The  philanthropist,  Stephen  Girard,  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  For  sixty  days  dur- 
ing the  late  yellow-fever  scourge  he  de- 
voted his  whole  time  in  the  crowded 
hospitals  at  Brush  Hill;  more  than  forty- 
five  hundred  people  out  of  a  population 
of  twenty-five  thousand  died  from  Aug. 
1  to  Nov.  9. 

"  President  Washington  and  his  Cabi- 
net advisers  were  objects  of  my  curiosity. 
I  had  seen  Washington  when  he  was  in 
Boston  in  the  fall  of  1789.  He  is  now, 
as  he  was  then,  a  tall,  superb,  well-made 
man,  slightly  corpulent,  but  straight  and 
dignified  in  his  manners.     He  was  a  fine 


rider  on  horseback.  His  dress  coat  was 
buttoned  to  his  chin,  his  buckskin  breeches 
and  top-boots  fitted  him  perfectly.  Gen. 
Knox,  I  thought,  imitated  him  closely  in 
dress.  Knox  recognized  me,  and  greeted 
me  cordially.  I  had  met  him  at  Thomas- 
ton  a  few  times,  where  he  is  now  erecting 
a  stately  mansion  on  his  estate,  the  Waldo 
patent. 

"  Philadelphia  streets  are  laid  out  like 
a  checkerboard,  and  many  of  them  are 
bordered  by  the  original  forest  trees  that 
the  early  settlers  left  standing  when  they 
laid  out  the  streets  through  the  forest.  I 
took  a  look  at  the  members  of  Congress 
in  their  seats,  visited  the  museum,  and 
the  grave  of  Franklin,  who  died  some 
three  years  since. 

"  The  English  and  French  war  has 
caused  much  party  feeling  all  through  the 
country.  People  will  take  sides,  some 
with  one  country,  some  with  the  other, 
and  members  of  Congress  are  divided  in 
opinion.  The  Federal  party  sympathizes 
with  England,  and  the  anti-Federal  with 
France.  I  think  Washington  will  be  sus- 
tained in  his  opposition  to  the  intrigues 
of  Genet,  although  it  is  evident  that  the 
English  are  as  hostile  towards  us  as  ever. 
Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace,  they 
still  retain  possession  of  our  western  forts 
and  refuse  to  give  them  up,  and  continue 
to  impress  our  seamen  as  boldly  as  ever. 

"  Since  the  election  last  January,  the 
Federal  party  have  grown  stronger.  Most 
of  our  New  England  members  are  identi- 
fied with  that  party,  although  Jefferson 
Madison,  Monroe,  Clinton,  Burr,  and 
other  anti-Federals  are  very  strong  and 
influential  men  ;  they  are  in  favor  of  an 
open  Senate,  which  the  Federals  oppose. 
Jefferson  has  decided  not  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet  another  term. 

"  Politics  is  the  all-absorbing  theme.  I 
can  see  that  each  party  is  jealous  of  the 
other.  I  believe  that  both  are  friendly  to 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

"Gen.  Knox  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Bingham,  who  has  just  purchased  a  million 
acres  of  wild  land  on  the  upper  Kenne- 
bec and  fifty-two  townships  east  of 
Penobscot.  He  wished  me  to  act  as  his 
agent  in  surveying  and  settling  these 
lands,  but  I  had  entered  into  other  en- 
gagements, and  was  obliged  to  decline." 
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[William  Bingham  was  considered  the  richest 
man  in  America,  and  his  wife  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  beautiful  and  captivating  lady 
in  the  land.  He  had  one  son  and  five  daughters. 
Two  of  his  daughters  married  the  brothers,  Alex- 
ander and  Henry  Baring,  London  bankers,  — 
Alexander  Baring  becoming  Lord  Ashburton. 
The  three  other  daughters  married  in  America, 
viz.,  Gilmore  of  Baltimore,  and  Willing  and  Hare 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Bingham  bought,  through 
Gen.  Knox,  the  above-named  wild  lands  of  Maine 
for  the  sum  of  $311,250,  on  condition  that  he 
should  settle  forty  families  on  each  township 
within  seven  years.  These  inland  townships  were 
slow  in  settling  up.  For  thirty-hve  years  the  saLs 
on  the  Kennebec  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Bingham  specula- 
tion was  a  success.  Mr.  Prince  again  met  the 
Binghams  at  Thomaston  in  1 796,  when  they  were 
on  a  visit  to  Gen.  Knox.  The  father  removed  to 
England,  and  died  there  1806. 

The  yellow-fever  scourge  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Prince  was  a  frightful  pestilence.  **More  than  half 
the  population  fled  from  the  fever-stricken  city, 
and  most  of  those  who  remained  kept  secluded 
in  their  houses.  The  silence  of  the  deserted 
streets  was  broken  only  by  the  rumble  of  the 
death-carts.  Whole  families  perished  in  their 
houses,  neglected  and  unknown.  Stephen  Girard 
left  the  comforts  of  his  own  home,  and  for  sixty 
days  acted  as  nurse  in  the  crowded,  fetid  hospi- 
tals, bringing  in  the  sick  in  his  arms,  carrying  out 
and  burying  the  dead  with  his  own  hands,  and 
feeding  others  in  their  houses.] 

"  Tuesday,  the  24th.  I  left  Philadel- 
phia ;  crossed  the  floating  bridge  ;  a  fine 
pleasant  day. 

"From  Philadelphia  I  had  a  pleasant 
ride  through  a  fine  country ;  the  settlers 
are  mostly  Germans,  a  kind-hearted,  hos- 
pitable people.  I  reached  Dilworth  and 
Birmingham  Church  about  noon.  This  is 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
which  occurred  sixteen  years  ago.  I 
took  dinner  at  Mrs.  James  Davis's.  The 
locality  where  Lafayette,  now  a  prisoner  at 
Olmutz,  was  wounded  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  Some  of  the  ravages  of  that  battle 
are  still  visible.  I  crossed  Dodd's  ford 
and  put  up  at  Christiana,  Del.,  thirty-six 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

"  Wednesday,  25  th.  Set  out  from  Chris- 
tiana, crossed  Iron  Hill  to  the  head  of 
Elk  River,  the  riding  bad ;  passed 
Charlestown,  missed  my  way,  and  lost 
some  three  miles,  and  finally  reached  the 
Susquehanna  River,  where  I  put  up, 
making  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles. 
I  find  quite  a  difference  between  the 
society  in  New  York  and  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania.     The  Eastern  people 


seem  more  nervous  and  active,  always  on 
the  move.  The  older  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers were  an  exception ;  they  were  more 
corpulent,  less  active,  and  looked  as 
sleepy  as  their  peaked  roof  yellow  dwell- 
ings. The  Pennsylvanians  with  their 
plain  garbs  and  silent  ways  were  to  me  in- 
teresting and  impressive.  In  the  country 
towns  some  of  the  customs  and  habits 
would  strike  the  Puritan  of  New  England 
as  peculiar  and  very  objectionable.  Their 
farming  tools  and  implements  are  many 
years  behind  New  England.  Their  soil, 
however,  is  very  fertile  and  smooth. 

"Thursday,  26th.  I  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna ferry,  where  I  fell  in  company 
with  Mr.  Printice  of  North  Carolina.  We 
kept  company,  reaching  Bushtown  to 
dinner,  and  then  proceeded  on.  Mr. 
Printice  broke  his  axletree,  which  de- 
tained us  four  hours.  We  reached  the 
Red  house  and  put  up ;  distance,  twenty- 
nine  miles. 

"  Friday,  27th.  We  set  out  from  the 
Red  house  and  arrived  at  Baltimore,  dis- 
tance thirteen  miles,  Mr.  Printice  having 
broken  down  twice  on  the  way.  We 
were  detained  here  during  Saturday  re- 
pairing Mr.  Printice's  gig.  Baltimore  har- 
bor is  frozen  over,  and  navigation  entirely 
suspended.  AVere  it  not  for  this  draw- 
back, Baltimore  would  have  rivalled  Phil- 
adelphia and  perhaps  New  York  in  busi- 
ness and  population.  There  are  many 
rich  merchants  here.  It  has  the  only 
bank  existing  south  of  Philadelphia.  The 
president  and  principal  owner  is  William 
Patterson.  I  saw  him,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  riding  in  their  carriage  with  a 
liveried  driver  and  footman.  The  com- 
mercial character  of  the  people  is  much 
like  that  of  the  East,  except  a  spirit  of 
political  controversy  and  baleful  partisan- 
ship." 

[Mr.  Patterson,  here  referred  to,  was  the  father 
of  Miss  Elisebeth  Patterson,  who  was  born  Feb. 
6,  1785,  and  married  Christmas  eve,  1803,  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon.  Terome, 
like  his  brother,  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  and 
married  again  in  Europe.] 

"  Sunday,  29th.  We  crossed  the  rope 
ferry,  and  rode  through  an  almost  inter- 
minable forest  for  thirty-five  miles  to 
Bladensburg,  where  we  put  up ;  scarcely 
any  inhabitants  along  the  whole  route. 
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"  Monday,  30th.  We  rode  to  the  place 
intended  for  the  new  Federal  City.  It  is 
yet  nothing  but  a  forest,  with  here  and 
there  long  lines  of  felled  trees  where  the 
streets  are  to  be.  A  few  workmen's 
shanties  stand  clustered  near  the  Capitol 
building  and  the  President's  house, 
neither  of  which  has  scarcely  reached 
above  the  foundation  walls,  and  it  is  said 
^200,000  have  already  been  expended. 
A  hotel  and  a  few  other  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection.  It  is  a  dismal  place 
enough,  swampy  and  wet.  They  intend 
to  name  the  city  '  Washington.'  We 
dined  at  Georgetown,  from  thence  crossed 
the  Potomac  River,  and  proceeded  on  to 
Alexandria  and  Colchester,  passing  two 
miles  south  of  Washington's  home,  Mt. 
Vernon,  making  a  distance  of  thirty-three 
miles. 

"  Tuesday,  31st.  We  crossed  the  ferry 
at  Colchester  on  the  '  Occoquan,'  over 
miserable  roads,  and  through  a  more 
miserable,  God-forsaken  region  of  hu- 
manity, until  our  arrival  at  Fredericks- 
burg, where  we  crossed  the  ferry  and 
put  up,  making  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles. 

"Wednesday,  Jan.  1st,  1794.  We  set 
out  from  Fredericksburg,  riding  some 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  where  are  some  fine  planta- 
tions, with  fields  of  tobacco,  corn,  and 
grain.  We  dined  at  a  thrifty,  hospitable 
planter's  at  Bowling  Green.  He  has 
one  hundred  slaves,  sells  a  great  many  to 
go  South.  From  here  we  rode  to  the 
Mattapony  River  and  put  up  at  May 
Oakes  in  the  southern  part  of  Carline 
County,  having  made  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles. 

"  From  Alexandria  to  Fredericksburg 
the  travelling  was  bad,  the  settlers  un- 
thrifty, and  society  in  a  bad  state.  At 
Fredericksburg  I  noticed  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rappahannock  very  fertile.  Vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  ascend  the 
river  to  this  place.  Splendid  forests  of 
white  oak  adorn  both  sides  of  the  river 
for  miles.  Washington's  mother  was 
buried  here  four  years  ago.  I  visited 
her  grave." 

[Mr.  Prince  in  after  years  remembered  the 
"splendid  forests  of  white  oak,"    and  in    1830, 


when  the  shipbuilding  interests  of  his  home  in 
Maine  became  crippled  from  want  of  oak  timber, 
he  chartered  a  vessel  and  sent  her  to  this  river 
for  a  supply.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  a  suc- 
cessful trade  soon  sprang  up  and  was  very  essen- 
tial for  the  continuation  of  shipbuilding.] 

"  From  Fredericksburg  to  Bowling 
Green  our  route  was  over  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter road,  through  a  slightly  rolling  country. 
Large  fields  of  tobacco  all  along  the  way, 
and  the  negroes  rolling  the  barrels  along 
the  road  to  market.  From  Bowling 
Green  to  the  Mattapony  River  the  country 
was  more  level,  with  stunted  pines,  black- 
jack, and  slashes. 

"Thursday,  2d.  Rode  to  Flanover 
Court  House  and  dined. 

"The  old  weather-worn  brick  Court 
House  at  Hanover  is  a  revered  relic  of 
Revolutionary  times.  Hanover  Court 
House  was  quite  a  populous  town  when 
Richmond  was  a  wilderness,  and  came 
near  being  selected  for  the  capital.  This 
was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Patrick 
Henry.  The  old  tavern  where  we  dined 
was  once  kept  by  his  father-in-law  Shelton, 
and  Patrick  Henry  it  is  said  kept  the  bar. 
The  jail  is  almost  crumbling  to  pieces. 
Although  the  early  life  of  Patrick  Henry 
was  not  promising,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  orators  and  statesmen 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  protest  against  the  English  Stamp 
Act,  and  when  advocating  his  protest  he 
defiantly  referred  King  George  III.  to 
'  Caesar  and  his  Brutus,'  and  to  '  Charles 
the  First  and  his  Cromwell,'  regardless  of 
the  cries  of  '  treason.' 

"From  Flanover  Court  House  to  near 
Richmond  the  road  is  over  marshes, 
swamps,  and  slashes,  and  the  corduroy 
roads  more  tedious  than  the  bad  ones  we 
have  already  passed." 

[Henry  Clay  was  born  about  four  miles  from 
Hanover  Court  House.  He  was  at  this  time 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  clerk  in  the  Chan- 
cery Court  at  Richmond.] 

"During  this  bewildering  ride  we 
missed  our  way,  but  finally  arrived  at 
Richmond,  after  having  travelled  forty- 
two  miles." 

[The  distance  from  Hanover  Court  House  to 
Richmond  is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles, 
whearas  they  rode  about  thirty  miles  after  leaving 
Hanover  Court  House.     They  must  have  gone  up 
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the  South  Anna  or  down  the  Pamunkey  some  ten 
or  fifteen  miles.  They  passed  over  the  ground 
where  Gen.  McClellan  fought  his  seven  days' 
battles  in  June,  1862,  and  where  Gen.  Grant  fought 
the  bloody  strife  at  Cold  Harbor,  two  years  later.] 

"  Friday,  the  3d.  I  parted  with  my 
companion.  We  had  kept  company  for 
seven  days,  and  travelled  more  than  220 
miles,  through  woods,  and  fields,  and 
swamps,  taking  down  and  putting  up 
furlongs  of  Virginia  fences,  and  fording 
numerous  rivers  and  streams,  and  patch- 
ing up  long  distances  of  the  corduroy  roads 
ere  we  could  pass  over  them.  The  un- 
meaning chatter  and  grimaces  of  the 
slaves,  when  we  tried  to  get  any  informa- 
tion, were  anything  but  amusing ;  and 
many  of  their  owners  spoke  a  jargon 
almost  as  difficult  to  understand.  Yet 
the  people  here  are,  as  in  fact  I  have 
found  them  throughout  my  whole  journey, 
generous  and  hospitable. 

"  Virginia,  in  point  of  population  and 
political  influence,  stands  the  first  among 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  seat  of 
government  was  changed  from  Williams- 
burg to  Richmond,  and  this  fine  inland 
city  became  the  capital  of  Virginia  about 
a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was  burnt  by 
Benedict  Arnold  in  1781.  It  had  then 
about  1,800  inhabitants,  half  blacks.  It 
now  has  some  5,000.  The  new  brick 
Capitol  building,  with  its  portico  end 
studded  with  columns  reaching  to  the 
eaves,  is  a  fine  architectural  structure, 
differing  somewhat  from  our  American 
style.  The  plans  were  procured  by  Jef- 
ferson while  he  was  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
much  admired.  The  building  stands  in 
a  public  square,  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  the  old  original  forest  trees. 

"  After  crossing  the  James  River  ferry 
to  Manchester,  I  proceeded  on  into  Pow- 
haton  County,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  long  but 
pleasant  and  instructive  journey  of  more 
than  1,200  miles.  I  found  my  brother 
Noah,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
well  and  pleasantly  located.  He  married 
Ann  A.  Ellmore  of  Manchester  in  1788. 
He  has  fifteen  slaves.  I  find  that  the 
slaves  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia are  apparently  lightly  worked,  com- 
fortably clothed  and  fed,  and  seemingly 
happy ;  their  happiness  probably  is  in  a 


great  measure  animal  and  sensual.  Their 
amusements  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 
There  is  a  general  disposition  among  the 
slaveholders  favoring  emancipation.  The 
example  of  the  North  in  liberating  their 
slaves  is  doing  its  work,  and  the  rest  of 
the  states,  I  am  confident,  will  soon  set 
their  negroes  free.  The  Virginia  roads, 
except  those  near  a  city  or  large  town, 
are  most  wretchedly  bad,  and  what  re- 
pairs are  made  are  generally  left  to  the 
discretion  and  inclination  of  the  slave. 
Politics  and  sports  seem  to  be  the  sole 
objects  of  the  well-to-do  whites.  Their 
social  inclinations  and  their  somewhat 
isolated  situations  often  prompt  the  con- 
vivial planter,  when  his  white  neighbors 
are  engaged  or  beyond  his  reach,  to  send 
out  to  the  nearest  crossroad  tavern,  and 
invite  any  transient  stranger  who  may 
chance  to  be  stopping  there  to  make  him 
a  visit.  My  travelling  companion  and 
myself  were  made  the  participants  of  one 
of  these  humorous  instances  of  a  Virginia 
planter's  desire  for  company.  While  we 
were  stopping  for  the  night  in  Carline 
County,  we  received  a  polite  note  from  a 
planter  by  the  name  of  Stapleton  to  visit 
him  at  his  house,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  note  was  brought  to  us  by  a  negro 
with  a  carriage  and  lantern,  who  con- 
ducted us  to  his  master's  house,  and 
returned  with  us  to  the  tavern  at  mid- 
night. We  were  princely  entertained, 
and  amused  by  the  stories  of  our  host, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Po- 
cahontas, and  stated  that  his  plantation 
was  a  part  of  Powhaton's  hunting  grounds. 
I  wondered  much  at  the  strong  attach- 
ment exhibited  by  the  negro  slaves 
toward  their  masters  and  the  family,  even 
in  those  cases  where  I  could  see  that  the 
masters  little  deserved  such  affection. 
Their  religious  services  are  wild,  and  at 
times  almost  raving ;  indulged  more*  as  a 
habit  than  in  reverence.  The  poor  whites, 
or  '  crackers '  as  they  are  called,  are  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  negro.  They  are 
descended  from  criminals,  imported  and 
kidnapped  laborers  sent  to  America  in 
early  days.  They  were  not  exactly  slaves, 
but  indentured.  The  lash  was  as  freely 
applied  to  them  as  to  the  negroes.  As  a 
general  rule  these  persons  on  release  be- 
come vagabonds.     They  were    lazy   and 
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shiftless,  and  were  the  legitimate  progeni- 
tors of  the  '  mean  white  trash '  so  con- 
temptible even  in  the  eyes  of  the  negro 
slaves.  Southern  people  who  are  opposed 
to  emancipation  point  to  these  '  low- 
downers  '  as  examples  of  what  the  slaves 
if  free  will  become,  and  thus  the  whole 
country  be  overrun  with  a  lawless  set  of 
paxiahs  and  vagabonds. 

"  The  upper  class  at  the  South,  whether 
planters,  merchants,  or  professional  men, 
are  not  as  a  general  thing  workers,  but 
rather  idlers  and  absorbed  in  politics  and 
amusements.  They  are  commonly  tall, 
thin,  sallow-complexioned,  muscles  some- 
what relaxed,  large  bushy  whiskers,  fond 
of  smoking,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
gander-pulling,  barbecues,  hunting,  mint 
sling,  etc.  Their  queer  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  dialect  are  learned  from 
their  early  and  constant  association  with 
their  slaves.  Horseback  riding  is  gen- 
eral with  males  and  females,  commonly 
riding  double,  and  sometimes  thribble. 
Their  cattle  are  poor  and  scrawny,  their 
swine  long-legged  and  long-snouted.  I 
joined  but  few  of  their  hunting  parties ; 
they  cannot  compare  with  such  sports  in 
the  forests  of  Maine." 

[This  lack  of  interest  in  their  hunting  parties, 
in  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  the  owner  of  a  fast 
horse,  a  capital  horseman,  and  a  good  shot,  is  per- 
haps only  partly  explained  in  the  last  sentence.] 


Here  end  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Prince's 
diary.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice 
the  indifference  of  the  young  traveller 
to    the    objectionable    features    of  negro 


slavery.  The  institution  was  then  no- 
where regarded  as  so  brutal,  unnatural, 
and  unrepublican  as  it  proved  itself  to 
be.  That  it  would,  like  a  bloodhound, 
ever  jump  at  the  throat  of  the  Federal 
Union,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man.  The  opinion  then  entertained 
concerning  the  quiet  and  satisfied  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  was  suddenly  dispelled 
in  1800,  when  the  Gabriel  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond. It  was  this  defeated  insurrection 
that  prompted  John  Randolph  to  say, 
"  The  night  bell  is  never  heard  to  toll  in 
the  city  of  Richmond  but  the  anxious 
mother  presses  her  infant  more  closely  to 
her  bosom." 

Our  traveller  spent  twenty-two  days 
very  pleasantly,  and  his  journal  contains 
many  scenes  and  incidents  that  occurred, 
showing  the  habits  and  customs  of  Vir- 
ginians in  1794.  On  Saturday,  Jan.  25, 
1794,  having  disposed  of  his  horse  and 
equipments,  he  proceeded  to  Richmond 
and  took  passage  on  board  the  schooner 
"Betsey,"  Noah  Stoddard,  master.  They 
reached  Hampton  Roads  on  the  30th, 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of  February. 
Here  Mr.  Prince  left  the  vessel,  hired  a 
conveyance,  and  reached  his  father's 
house  in  Kingston  on  the  4th,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Early  in 
the  spring,  with  his  two  apprentices,  he 
proceeded  to  Boston,  took  passage  for 
Thomaston,  and  arrived  April  8  at  the 
house  of  his  landlord,  Isaiah  Tolman, 
whence  he  had  started  five  months  be- 
fore. 
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COMFORT. 

By  Clifford  Trembly. 

OULDST  thou  pour  balm  into  the  bleeding  heart, 
Or  from  despair  uplift  a  fainting  soul? 

Know  first  thyself  the  pain  of  sorrow's  smart, 
And  what  it  means  to  faint  far  from  the  goal. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Building. 


MASSACHUSETTS   AT  THE   WORLD'S  FAIR. 

By  E.  C.  Hovey. 


WHENEVER  the  demand  has 
been  made  upon  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to 
compete  with  her  sister  states  in  the 
bringing  together  of  such  of  her  products 
and  results  of  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  her  citizens  as  shall  best  attest  to  her 
progress  and  development,  she  has  always 
cheerfully  entered  the  lists.  In  such  en- 
deavors to  assert  her  position  in  the 
sisterhood  of  states,  she  has  never  lacked 
the  cheerful  aid  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  her  many  sons  and  daughters,  who, 
with  just  pride,  have  combined  to  achieve 
that  result  to  which  they  believe  their 
state  to  be  justly  entitled. 

Massachusetts   gave    her    cheerful    in- 
dorsement to    the    Centennial  of    1876, 
from  which^  she    returned,  covered  with 
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honor,  and  with  her  prestige,  already  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  greatly  enhanced. 
Her  citizens,  therefore,  acting  through 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  of 
1 89 1,  most  willingly  gave  their  support 
in  aid  of  an  appropriation,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  enable  the  Commonwealth 
to  participate  in  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  This  first  appropriation, 
amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  was  by  the  two  succeeding  Legis- 
latures increased,  so  that  the  total  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, representing  the  Commonwealth, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

As  the  labors  of  the  commission  are  now 
nearing  completion,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to   the    readers    of    the    New   England 
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Exhibit  of  the  Granite   Manufacturers'  Association  of  Quincy. 


Magazine  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished,-  and  to  be 
informed  of  such  facts  as  may  enable 
them  to  judge  whether  the  results  attained 
have  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  benefit  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  to  have  justified 
the  expenditure  of  such  a  sum  of  money. 
It  must,  at  the  outset,  be  conceded 
that  in  certain  of  the  great  departments 
of  an  international  exposition,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  could  not 
rightfully  be  expected  to  hold  a  very  prom- 
inent place.  No  son  of  the  state,  how- 
ever loyal  he  might  be,  would  for  one 
moment  expect  from  her  a  great  display 
of  precious  stones  or  valuable  ores, 
though  he  might  rightfully  hope  to  see 
her  holding  a  high  position  in  an  exhibit 
of  the  products  of  quarries.  Nor  could 
any  one  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a 
competition  in  agriculture  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  some  of  the  states  in  the 
far  West,  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  their  crops.  Nature  has  given  to 
the  state  a  surface  covered  to  a  large  de- 
gree with  rocks  and  bowlders,  and  has 
not  compensated  for  the  loss  which  this 
has  brought  to  her  agriculture  by  enclosing 
therein  minerals  and  ores  of  a  high  com- 
mercial value.  From  these  very  rocks, 
however,  are  quarried  as  good  stone  for 
building  purposes  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  show,  by  their  statistics, 
that    Massachusetts     stands    surprisingly 


high  on  the  list  in  many  elements  which 
go  to  make  good  farming.  Still,  in  both 
of  these  departments  the  exhibits  from 
Massachusetts  must  at  best  be  neces- 
sarily small,  and  in  comparison  insignifi- 
cant. 

It  is  in  the  great  departments  of  manu- 
factures, machinery,  and  liberal  arts  that 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  will  always 
confidently  expect  her  to  be  among  the 
first, —  those  departments  which  illustrate 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  business 
men,  attest  to  the  genius  and  inventive 
faculties  of  mechanics,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  good  works  in  education  and 
benevolence.  To  these  departments 
must  be  added  those  other  two  which 
perhaps  do  not  properly  belong  to  either 
of  the  three  departments  named,  —  those 
of  fine  arts  and  horticulture.  For  brev- 
ity's sake  it  may  be  well  to  classify  the 
exhibits  which  were  made  in  the  Fisher- 
ies Building,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
seen  in  the  Transportation  department, 
as  belonging  to  the  greater  department  of 
Manufactures,  and  to  consider  the  exhib- 
its of  electrical  appliances  as  being  but 
part  of  the  display  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

There  was  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
assigned  to  the  Commonwealth  for  her 
exhibit  in  the  department  of  Agriculture 
a  glass  case  of  but  small  dimensions,  the 
contents  of  which,  however,  attracted 
very  great  attention,  — an  exhibit  of  which 
the  state  may  well  be  proud,  and  one 
whose  educational  benefit  will    certainly 
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prove  to  be  far-reaching.  This  case,  con- 
tributed by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission, 
contained  a  small  tree  on  which  the  taxi- 
dermist's art  had  placed  the  worm,  to  rid 
the  state  of  which  the  commission  has 
spent  so  much  money,  the  leaves  on 
which  it  feeds,  and  the  birds  which  are 
its  enemies.  Here  was  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  struggle  which  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years.  From  this 
small  case  the  visitors  from  other  states 
could  learn  the  lesson  which  has  cost  the 
Commonwealth  so  many  dollars  to  acquire, 
—  money,  however,  well  spent,  not  only  for 
her  citizens,  but  for  those  of  other 
states,  who  had  thus  before  them 
the  results  of  the  work  done  by  this 
commission. 

In  this  same  section,  set  apart 
for  the  agricultural  exhibit  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  to  be  seen  some 
very  interesting  photographs  of 
crops  raised  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  through   the  use  of  different 


before  stated,  placed  the  Comomnwealth 
in  a  very  creditable  position  in  the  list  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  most  complete  and  scientifically 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  collec- 
tion illustrating  the  mineralogy  and 
petrography  of  the  state  which  has  ever 
been  made  was  sent  to  the  Exposition ; 
and  to  the  scientific  cube  collection  in 
the  building-stone  exhibit,  Massachusetts 
furnished  over  one  quarter.  These  dis- 
plays were  in  nowise  commercial;  they 
formed  a  collection  of  specimens  taken 
from  the  quarries  and  rocks  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  numbered  in  all  over 
one  thousand,  and  were  a  decided 
credit  to  the  state  and  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  geologist. 

In  the  Journal  of  Geology  there 
appears  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Jr.,  a  professor  in  Chicago 
University,  an  article  entitled  "  Ex- 
hibits in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Build- 
'ng."     In  this,  referring  generally  to 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Exhibit. 


fertilizers,  some  worthy  specimens  of 
different  vegetables,  and  some  very  note- 
worthy and  highly  creditable  bundles  of 
leaf  tobacco.  Added  to  these  there  were 
displayed  a  variety  of  statistics  taken 
from  the  last  report  of  the  national 
department    in    Washington,    which,    as 


the  exhibits  of  the  New  England  states, 
and  particularly,  so  far  as  this  quotation 
is  concerned,  to  that  from  Massachusetts, 
he  uses  these  words:  "The  exhibits  of 
the  New  England  states  are  naturally 
representative  of  less  economic  value 
than  those  of  some  of  the  othd   S  ates, 
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because,  with  the  exception  of  building 
and  ornamental  stones,  most  of  their 
mining  products  are  of  subordinate  im- 
portance :  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
display  what   they  have   in   a  systematic 
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lished  the  importance  of  Quincy,  one  of 
the  newer  cities  in  the  Commonwealth^ 
as  a  great  granite  centre.  One  lesson 
taught  by  this  exhibit  the  public  knew 
not    of:     the  manufacturers   of   Quincy „ 


■  :■       ■'"      .         : 


The   Mason  &   Hamlin    Exhibit. 


and  consistent  manner.  The  Massachu- 
setts exhibit  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
and  well  arranged,  showing  not  only  the 
economic  products,  but  also  many  rocks 
and  minerals  of  purely  scientific  in- 
terest." 

In  the  department  of  Manufactures 
was  to  be  seen  an  exhibit  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Quincy  Granite  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  which  showed  this 
well-known  granite  and  its  eminent  qual- 
ities for  monumental  work.  A  large 
number  of  examples  testified  to  the  high 
degree  of  polish  which  this  granite  is 
capable  of  taking,  and  once  again  estab- 


wishing  to  keep  the  principal  industry  of 
their  city  well  before  the  world,  combined 
together  with  one  common  purpose.  Lay- 
ing aside  all  possible  jealousies,  the 
various  firms  composing  the  association, 
to  the  number  of  over  one  hundred,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
exhibit  and  to  decide  on  the  twenty  firms 
who  should  make  the  articles  to  be  dis- 
played. Actuated  solely  by  a  strong  local 
pride,  these  manufacturers  co-operated 
heartily  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
results  are  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  did  their 
work. 
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To  the  collection  of  paintings,  of  sculp- 
ture, and  of  architectural  drawings  and  de- 
signs, in  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  this  great 
Exposition,  the  artists  and  architects  of 
Massachusetts  furnished  specimens  of 
their  works,  upon  which  the  awards  have 
not  as  yet  been  officially  and  publicly  de- 
clared, though  there  is  at  hand  a  sufficient 
degree  of  information  to  warrant  the  pre- 
diction that  the  Massachusetts  artist  and 
architect  will  have  no  cause  to  complain.1 

The  contribution  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  department  of  Horticulture  was 
confined  entirely  to  a  display  of  plants 
within  the  Horticultural  Building,  though 
not  a  few  exhibits  were  made  both  within 
and  without  the  glass  enclosure  of  this 
beautiful  structure  by  individual  nursery- 
men and  horticulturalists  from  different 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Fisheries  Building 
were  entirely  of  a  private  or  municipal 
nature.  The  city  of  Gloucester,  having 
been  granted  a  central  and  very  desirable 
location  within  which  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  progress  in  her  principal  industry,  did 


When  we  enter  the  precincts  of  the 
three  great  departments  of  Manufactures, 
Machinery,  and  Liberal  Arts,  words  fail 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  part  which  the 
Commonwealth  there  played. 

In  pianos  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments she  furnished  one  tenth  of  the 
exhibits  ;  and  when  the  final  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Awards  shall  have  been  written, 
it  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  instru- 
ments sent  to  Chicago  from  her  factories 
received  high  praise  and  commendation 
for    their  excellence. 

The  display  of  Chickering  &  Sons, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given  with  this 
article,  was  worthy  of  this  world-renowned 
house  ;  and  the  displays  of  other  Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers  were  no  less 
complete.  Mason  &  Hamlin  exhibited 
not  only  their  pianos,  but  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  organs  with  which  their 
names  have  been  longer  identified. 

To  the  display  of  domestic  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  she  contrib- 
uted over  one  quarter  of  all  which  were 
on  exhibition.    Her  cotton  cloths  and  her 


Exhibit  of  Chickering  &  Sons, 


so    in    a  manner  which    reflected    great 
credit  upon  her  citizens. 

1  See  article  on  "  New  England  Art  at  the  World's 
Fair,"  by  William  Howe  Downes,  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  May,  1893.—  Editor. 


woollen  fabrics,  true  to  their  world-wide 
reputation,  established  once  again  the  su- 
premacy of  Massachusetts  in  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  these  two  great  staples. 
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If  to  the  exhibits  of  factories  situated  in 
Massachusetts  were  added  those  of  mills 
located  in  other  New  England  states,  but 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  operated  by  her  business  men,  it 
would  no  doubt  appear  that  it  was  the 
money  and  brains  of  Massachusetts  which 
carried  on  the  business  of  more  than  one 
half  of  the  mills  whose  products  were  dis- 
played in  this  section.  Here  were  the 
exhibits  of  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
mills  of  the  country;  of  the  Arlington 
Mills,  whose  product  of  woollen  dress 
goods  is  to  be  seen  in  every  state  of  the 
Union ;  and  numberless  other  factories 
whose  names  are  the  very  synonyms  of 
excellence  in  manufacture  and  of  honesty 
in  value. 

In  this  same  building  was  the  exhibit 
of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  whose 
factory  is  probably  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  whose  daily  output  is 
two  thousand  finished  watches.  Within 
the  space  occupied,  in  cases  arranged 
side  by  side,  was  to  be  seen  the 
result  of  one  day's  labor,  each 
watch  in  perfect  running  order. 
The  machinery,  in  many  cases  the 
invention  of  employees  of  this 
factory,  attracted  constant  atten- 
tion by  reason  of  its  great  inge- 
,N*-X  nuity.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
t*  *  ra- 


tion was  not  human.  The  historical 
exhibit  made  by  this  firm  was  most  in- 
structive. The  watches,  resting  in  their 
separate  case,  silently  and  without  ex- 
planation told  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  this  most  valuable  indus- 
try, and  one  could  but  be  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  for- 
merly a  decided  luxury,  but  now  right- 
fully considered  an  absolute  necessity. 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  by  which  any 
comparisons  may  be  made  to  show  the 
relative  position  which  Massachusetts 
held  in  the  great  department  of  Me- 
chanic Arts.  Almost  side  by  side  with 
exhibits  of  two  of  the  largest  manufactures 
of  looms  was  one  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  one  of  our  largest  cotton  fac- 
tories. Here  it  was  that  the  visitor  could 
see  cotton  turned  into  cloth, — an  opera- 
tion which  is  always  sure  to  call  forth  a 
high  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity,  as 
does  the  process  of  turning  the 
raw  material,  leather,  into  the 
finished  shoe.  On  the  main 
aisle  of  the  Machinery  Building, 
directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
were  to  be  seen  two  exhibits 
of  Massachusetts  corporations, 
each  making  cloth  on  looms 
of  its  own  manufacture,  and  it 
may    be    doubted    if    within 


The  Waltham  Watch  Company  Exhibit. 


the  crowds  which  would  centre  about  this 
exhibit,  watching  with  eager  curiosity  and 
great  delight  the  action  of  this  machin- 
ery, which  seemed  like  perfect  automa- 
tons. One  could  scarcely  disabuse  him- 
self of  the  thought  that  the  piece  of  steel 
which  silently  picked  up  a  screw  or  a 
jewel  to  place  it  in  its  own  proper  posi- 


this  building  there  was  any  exhibit  which 
was  more  popular  than  were  these  two. 
The  weaving  of  cotton  cloth,  of  woollen 
goods,  of  carpets,  and  of  silk  stuffs 
always  appeals  to  the  visitor  to  a  great 
exposition,  and  these  two  corpora- 
tions, as  also  the  one  above  men- 
tioned, are  to  be  congratulated   on   the 
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completeness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  carried  out  every  detail  of 
their  exhibits.  The  exhibits  of  the 
Knowles  Loom  Works  and  the  Crompton 
Loom  Works  of  Worcester,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  and 
the  Kitson  Manufacturing  Company,  both 
of  Lowell,  these  last  two  being  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  well-known 
Boott  Mills  of  the  same  city,  were  rich 
contributions  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, having  for  their  purpose  the 
establishing  of  her  claim  as  one  of  the 
most  important  states,  if,  indeed,  not  the 
principal  state,  in  the  Union,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  machin- 
ery. To  the  exhibit  of  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  as  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boott  Mills,  were  added  some  very 
interesting  statistics  of  the  output  of  this 
most  important  factory,  and  statements 
showing  to  how  many  portions  of  the 
globe  its  product  is  sent. 

In  this  same  department,  though  in 
another  building,  were  to  be  seen  the 
various  processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  In  this  Shoe  and  Leather  Build- 
ing were' collected  the  product  of  that 
great  manufacturing  industry  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  covered  not  only  the 
manufacture  of  the  leather  shoe,  but  of 
that  other  important  article,  the  rubber 
shoe.  In  both  of  these  the  Common- 
wealth still  remains  pre-eminent.  The 
great  shoe  centres  of  the  state  did  them- 
selves full  credit  in  their  displays.  The 
history  of  shoemaking  as  shown  by  one 
of  the  exhibits,  that  of  the  E.  &  A.  H. 
Batcheller  Co.,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
salient  feature  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Building,  showing  as  it  did  the  progress 
achieved,  especially  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. 

Within  the  Machinery  Building  were 
to  be  seen  numberless  other  machines 
exhibited  by  Massachusetts  firms  or  cor- 
porations. The  limits  of  this  article  do 
not,  however,  permit  that  each,  worthy 
though  it  be,  should  be  noticed.  To  the 
great  department  of  Electricity  the  Com- 
monwealth furnished  her  full  quota  of 
strength  and  interest.  The  exhibits  of 
telephones  and  of  electric  motors  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  bore  testimony  to 
the  valuable  additions  which  Massachu- 


setts men  and  money  have  made  to  elec- 
trical appliances  and  electrical  science, 
the  science  whose  mysteries  are  yet  so 
for  from  solution.  Within  its  artistic  and 
classic  building  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  had  collected  together  an 
exhibit  which  showed  not  only  the  tele- 
phone as  it  is  to-day,  but  placed  before 
the  visitor  statistics  and  instruments  which 
served  to  carry  to  his  mind  the  progress 
and  development  of  telephony  during  the 
years  since  the  speaking  telephone  was 
first  publicly  shown. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  one  of  whose  plants  is 
located  in  Lynn,  and  whose  general  busi- 
ness interests  centre  in  Boston  as  much 
as  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  the  collection 
of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery 
in  Chicago.  Not  only  did  they  make 
a  regular  exhibit  in  the  Electrical 
Building,  but  their  motors  and  their 
electrical  machinery  were  to  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  grounds,  furnishing 
power  to  the  intermural  railway  and  to 
the  sliding  sidewalk,  as  well  as  light  to 
many  of  the  buildings,  and  to  the  battle- 
ship "Illinois."  This  was  not  alone  evi- 
dence of  the  variety  of  branches  of  elec- 
trical science  in  which  this  company  is 
engaged,  but  a  tribute  as  well  to  the  ser- 
vice which,  even  under  most  annoying 
conditions,  they  were  able  to  render. 

When  one,  remembering  the  beautiful 
and  awe-inspiring  displays  which  were 
made  at  night  in  the  Court  of  Honor, 
recalls  that  in  1876,  at  the  time  of  the 
Centennial,  electric  lighting  was  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  that  telephony  was 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  he  finds  himself 
wondering  what  the  scientists  will,  during 
the  succeeding  seventeen  years,  be  able 
to  accomplish  with  this  weird  and  even 
now  imperfectly  understood  fluid. 

In  the  Liberal  Arts  department  the 
old  Commonwealth  was  true  to  her  tra- 
ditions and  to  her  past  history,  proving 
that  during  the  years  which  Have  passed 
away  since  the  last  great  American  Expo- 
sition she  has  not  been  going  backwards, 
but  has  been  steadily  progressing  in  a 
way  deserving  the  admiration  of  her 
children.      It  can  perhaps   be  truly  said, 
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and  without  fear  oi  undue  boasting  being 
charged  against  her,  that  no  state  in  the 
Union,  by  her  deeds  or  by  the  attention 
given  to  the  subject,  accomplishes  more 
than  does  Massachusetts  in  the  great 
fields  which  have  to  do  with  the  mental 
and  moral  uplifting  of  her  people.  This 
is  as  truly  seen  in  her  book  making  as  in 
her  education,  in  her  care  of  sanitary 
conditions  as  in  her  benevolence.  In 
each  of  these  she  stands  where  no  one 
excels  her.  The  best  test  is  to  be  found 
in  the  care  and  interest  with  which  inves- 
tigators from  all  over  the  world  study  the 
methods  by  which  she  accomplishes  her 
results. 

The  exhibits  of  Massachusetts  pub- 
lishers furnished  new  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  "  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end,"  and  of  the  acknowl- 
edged excellence  of  book  making  within 
the  Commonwealth.  Who  that  visited  it 
can  fail  to  recall  the  charming  manner  in 
which  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Houghton, 


of  the  veriest  detail  in  carrying  out  the 
idea  was  most  artistic  and  successful. 

In  the  sub-department  of  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  the  Commonwealth,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  took  a  most 
conspicuous  part.  Two  exhibits  alone 
were  wellnigh  worth  the  entire  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  Commonwealth  on  her 
contributions  to  these  important  depart- 
ments. The  exhibits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Rumford  Kitchen  were  sui  generis,  and 
told  to  the  world  in  a  most  striking  man- 
mer  their  story  of  patient  investigation 
and  continued  research.  Through  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
there  was  installed  an  exhibit  which,  in  a 
most  complete  and  graphic  manner,  laid 
before  the  visitor  the  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  state  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  health  as  de- 
pendent upon  sanitation.  Here  also  was 
to  be  seen  a  model    of   the    experiment 


Crompton  Looms, 


Mifflin  &  Co.  was  installed?  What  a 
dignified,  quiet,  if  not  indeed  an  almost 

hoi}-  air  seemed  to  pervade  that  artistic 
library  as  one  entered  it  !  With  what 
feelings  of  awe  and  veneration  did  one 
see  on  the  bookshelves  the  works  of 
Massachusetts  authors,  whose  faces  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  walls  above  ! 
The  idea  of  thus  exhibiting  books  was 
certainly    most    happy.      The    treatment 


station  in  Lawrence,  which  it  may  be 
truly  said  has  not  its  equal  in  the  coun- 
try. The  important  investigations  made 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  food, 
were  effectively  shown,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  charts  and  statistics  which 
served  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the 
researches  made  by  the  Board,  —  re- 
searches which  have  had,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  to  have,  marked  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  science  of  the  economics  of  cook- 
ing and  the  demonstration  of  food  values, 
as  shown  in  the  Rumford  Kitchen,  were 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  and  it  is 
to  the  glory  of  Massachusetts  that  this  ex- 
hibit was  made  under  the  auspices  of  her 
Board  of  Managers,  receiving  thereby  the 


ful  study  during  the  sessions  in  Chicago 
of  the  National  and  International  Confer- 
ences of  Charities  and  Correction. 

To  Massachusetts  was  allotted  about 
one  ninth  of  the  total  space  divided 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  for  their 
exhibits  in  the  great  department  of  Edu- 
cation. This  was  of  itself  an  indication 
of  what  was  expected  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  results  showed  most  sat- 


Knowles  Looms. 


indorsement  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
a  worthy  and  valuable  contribution  to 
science. 

The  contributions  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  department  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, within  which  were  gathered  those 
exhibits  having  to  do  with  the  moral  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  people,  were 
most  striking  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  No  other  one  state  compared 
with  Massachusetts  in  her  contribution: 
to  this  display  of  methods  used  and  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  well-directed  efforts 
to  make  the  sick  more  comfortable,  the 
wicked  more  moral,  and  the  poor  less 
dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others. 
Most  praiseworthy  work  is  being  done  in 
the  state  along  these  lines,  and  it  was 
fitting  that  this  opportunity  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  show  to  the  world 
what  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  humanitarians 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  exhibit  at- 
tracted great  attention  from  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated. 
Especially  did  it  receive  praise  and  care- 


isfactorily  that  the  confidence  thus  re- 
posed in  her  was  by  no  means  misplaced. 
It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  space 
asked  for  by  the  Board  of  Managers  was 
more  than  three  times  that  which  was 
finally  assigned  to  them  for  a  display  of 
the  educational  features  of  the  public 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  technologi- 
cal schools  of  the  state  ;  and  yet  within 
this  very  much  reduced  space  were  in- 
stalled the  state  exhibits,  together  with 
those  of  the  men's  and  women's  colleges 
within  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Who  that  saw  the 
exhibit  of  Harvard  University  was  not 
proud  of  it  as  a  Massachusetts  institute  of 
learning?  It  was  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  a  uni- 
versity which  has  ever  been  made  in  any 
international  exposition,  showing  as  it  did 
the  work  done  and  the  results  attained  in 
each  of  the  many  great  departments  of 
this  the  oldest  University  in  the  country. 
The  contribution  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  was  not  less  interesting  and 
instructive  in  its  own  field.     Within  the 
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small  space  assigned  to  it  was  to  be  seen 
an  exhibit  by  means  of  which  the  student 
might  readily  inform  himself  of  the  courses 
of  study  ottered  by  the  school,  as  well  as 
the  methods  used  in  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion which  the  school  offers. 


Boston    Rubber  Shoe  Company's  Exhib 


Among  the  colleges  in  the  Common- 
wealth devoted  to  the  education  of 
women,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
and  the  Harvard  Annex  sent  their  con- 
tributions ;  while  within  the  same  space 
were  to  be  seen  the  exhibits  of  two  in- 
stitutes of  learning  in  foreign  countries, 
each  supported  in  part  by  Massachu- 
setts philanthropy,  —  one,  the  American 
College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople ;  the 
other,  the  International  Institute  for  girls 
in  Spain  ;  while  side  by  side  with  these 
were  the  contributions  of  the  Society  to 
Encourage  Studies  at  Home  and  of  the 
Woman's  Education  Association. 

Across  the  aisle  from  these  was  the 
space  assigned  to  Tufts  College,  Clark 
University,  Williams  College,  and  Am- 
herst College ;  which  space  was  used  by 
them  to  show  their  courses  of  study, 
photographs  of  their  many  buildings,  and 
the  faces  of  many  of  their  professors  and 
more  prominent  graduates.  These  all 
served  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the  visitor 


a  just  idea  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
Commonwealth  offers  to  its  youth  in  the 
way  of  higher  education. 

The  exhibit  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Massachusetts  was  contributed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  by  the  Normal 
schools  of  the  state,  and  by 
forty-eight  of  her  cities  and 
towns.  There  would  with- 
out doubt  have  been  a  larger 
representation  from  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth, 
had  it  been  possible  to  as- 
certain at  an  earlier  date  the 
exact  amount  of  space  which 
would  finally  be  assigned  for 
such  exhibits,  and  had  the 
location  even  of  the  space 
finally  allotted  been  known 
some  months  earlier.  In 
the  process  of  allotting  space 
by  the  Exposition  authori- 
ties, commercial  exhibits 
were  continually  cared  for 
at  the  expense  of  education, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  some 
time  after  Jan.  i,  1893,  that 
information  was  received 
with  such  a  degree  of  defi- 
niteness  as  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  assign  the  space 
among  the  several  towns  and  cities,  or, 
indeed,  to  determine  upon  any  final  plan 
for  an  exhibit.  Yet  even  under  these 
annoying  circumstances,  and  within  an 
incredibly  short  time,  an  exhibit  was 
collected  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  no  former  exhibit  can 
even  be  compared.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  committee  of 
teachers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  have  supervision  of  this 
exhibit,  nor  to  its  superintendent,  for 
their  faithful  and  conscientious  services 
in  planning,  arranging,  and  caring  for 
the  many  details  incident  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  their  labors.  The 
exhibit  was  a  constant  source  of  study 
and  research  by  the  student  of  peda- 
gogy, not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  in- 
vestigators were  continually  speaking  in 
the  highest  praise  of  the  representation  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  this  all-important 
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department ;  and  when  it  is  published, 
the  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Awards  will  surely  bring  to  the  state 
the  well-merited  commendation  of  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  task  of  passing  judgment 
upon  the  educational  system  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts. 

Approached  from  the  west,  it  was  not 
until  the  Massachusetts  citizen  was  well- 
nigh  in  front  of  his  own  state  building, 
a  building  quaint  in  its  architecture, 
simple  in  its  construction,  yet  dignified, 
stately,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  it  so  proudly  rep- 
resented, that  he  realized  himself  to  be 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  home.  To  reach 
it  he  had  passed  by  the  buildings  of 
several  Southern,  Western,  and  Middle 
states.  He  might  have  seen  the  typical 
Southern  house  erected  by  Louisiana, 
have  gazed  perhaps  into  the  hospitable 
building  of  Pennsylvania,  and  been  once 
again  inspired  by  a  sight  of  the  old  Lib- 
erty bell,  or  wandered  through  the  Italian 
palace  representing  the  magnificence  and 


majesty  of  the  Empire  state.  The  co- 
lonial architecture  of  his  own  state  build- 
ing, its  gilded  codfish  on  the  vane,  and 
the  liberty  cap  surmounting  the  flag-pole 
in  the  garden,  all  recalled  his  state  to 
him,  and  he  felt,  as  he  entered  the  build- 
ing with  her  well-known  coat-of-arms  over 
the  door,  and  with  the  state  flag  flying  in 
the  fore  court,  that  he  was  at  home  and 
again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
monwealth he  so  dearly  loved.  The 
exterior  of  the  building,  with  its  garden 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  no  less  than  did 
its  interior,  breathed  of  Massachusetts. 
To  him  it  was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
glory,  and  as  he  walked  through  its  many 
rooms,  filled  as  they  were  with  articles 
which  served  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
prominence  in  the  history  of  the  Union, 
a  just  pride  came  over  him,  and  he  was 
glad  to  be  known  as  a  son  of  the  old  Bay 
state. 

Nor  was  it  alone  the  dignity  and 
stately  appearance  of  the  building  which 
served  to  awaken  within  him  thoughts  of 
satisfaction.     Its   very   walls    seemed    to 
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echo  back  to  him  the  words  of  patriotism 
and  of  liberty,  of  statesmanship  and  of  loy- 
alty, which,  through  the  many  years,  and 
even  from  the  foundation  of  the  colonies, 
had  come  from  the  men  and  women 
whose  faces  he  saw  before  him.  These 
recalled  to  him  a  roll  of  honor  which  is 
indeed  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  silently 
he  gave  thanks  for  the  fearless  words 
with  which  such  men  as  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,    Hancock,     Phillips,      Garrison, 


Harvard  College  Exhibit. 

Parker,  Channing,  and  Sumner  had,  in 
the  face  of  contumely  and  scorn,  stood 
firm    and    steadfast    for   the    right;    and 
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when,  after  gazing  with  feelings  of  venera- 
tion on  a  manuscript  speech  of  Sumner's, 
a  speech  which,  as  Frederick  Douglass 
well  said,  was  the  first  decisive  attack 
leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  he  passed 
into  another  room  and  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  watch  which  Miles 
Standish  brought  over  in  the  "Mayflower," 
his  thoughts  were  of  his  country's  birth, 
and  the  speech  of  Sumner  but  recalled 
those  stirring  times  when  through  fire 
and    sword    his    land    was    born    again. 


bucket  which,  in  the  days  before  fire 
engines  were  known,  always  hung  in  the 
hallway  ready  at  hand  for  the  time  when 
the  owner  should  be  called  upon  to  leave 
his  own  fireside  to  assist  in  saving  his 
neighbor's  house.  Sets  of  currency,  both 
of  silver  and  of  paper,  served  to  remind 
him  of  the  continental  times  when  the 
colonies  burdened  themselves  with  debt 
that  they  might  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country  ;  while  in  the  cupboards 
and    on    the    mantels  were    the   familiar 
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The  many  periods  of  his  state's  his- 
tory were  brought  vividly  before  him 
as  he  wandered  from  room  to  room. 
The  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  early 
colonists  were  recalled  by  the  faces 
of  John  Endicott,  John  Winthrop,  and 
Governor  Bradstreet.  In  the  room  set 
apart  by  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
memories  of  witchcraft  days  were  revived, 
and  familiar  furniture  —  the  furniture  so 
common  to  his  ancestors  —  was  displayed. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  the  hall  clock,  with- 
out which  the  house  of  "ye  olden  time  " 
was     quite    incomplete,     and    the    fire 


cups  and  saucers,  the  well-known  pitchers 
and  plates,  which  were  articles  of  orna- 
ment no  less  than  of  use  in  the  days  long 
since  passed  away.  The  changes  which 
come  to  pass  through  the  lapse  of  time 
were  brought  to  his  mind  by  the  sight 
of  four  lottery  tickets  issued  respectively 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  cen- 
tury and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  by  the  national  government,  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  by  Harvard 
College,  and  by  a  church,  all  with  the 
view  of  raising  funds  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses ;  while  before  his  eyes,  within 
the  same  case,  was  to  be  seen  the  origi- 
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nal    law    made    famous    in    Hawthorne's  ble    from    the    burning    logs  in     the    old 

•  Scarlet  Letter."  New    England    household.     In  the   par- 

The  prominence  of  the  Commonwealth  lors  on  the  second  floor  there  had  been 

in  the  field  of  letters  was  not  forgotten ;  gathered     together    by    the    men     and 

and  the  visitor  might  indeed  be  pardoned  women  of  Massachusetts,  for  the   pleas- 

for  finding  satisfaction  in  seeing  on  the  ure  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  building, 
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walls  of  his  state  building  the  faces  of 
Emerson  and  of  Holmes,  of  Longfellow 
and  of  Bryant,  of  Motley  and  of  Prescott. 
Well  might  he  be  proud  of  Brooks  and  of 
Clarke,  of  Hedge  and  of  Channing,  of 
Havens  and  of  Edwards,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  pulpit ;  and  of  the  presence 
on  these  same  walls  of  portraits  of  Web- 
ster and  of  Choate,  of  Shaw  and  of  Par- 
sons, of  Story  and  of  Curtis,  as  exponents 
of  the  law. 

A  restful  and  dignified  spirit  pervaded 
the  house,  a  sense  of  quietness  and  of  in- 
terest, which  appealed  to  the  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  visitors  who  during  the 
six  months  passed  within  its  doors.  When, 
the  day  being  chilly  and  forbidding 
without,  the  visitor  entered  the  building, 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  cheery  wood  fire, 
and  once  again  imagined  himself  in  a 
Massachusetts  home,  seated  with  his 
family  about  the  hospitable  hearthstone, 
listening  to  the  tales  which  are  insepara- 


an  historical  collection  of  great  interest ; 
while  in  other  rooms  on  this  same 
floor  were  to  be  seen  the  four-post  bed- 
stead, with  its  canopy  of  dimity  or  of 
cretonne,  and  the  high  daddies  and  the 
low  boys  of  our  grandfathers.  In  another 
room  were  displayed  autograph  letters, 
poems,  or  extracts  from  many  of  the 
foremost  authors  of  the  state.  These 
were  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  the  visitors,  who  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  were  thus  becoming  a  part 
of  the  life  of  those  who  had  written  these 
words  which  breathed  of  freedom  and 
of  hope. 

Perhaps  no  scene  of  greater  interest 
was  enacted  in  the  state  building  than 
that  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  witnesses 
of  it,  when  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of 
"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee,"  being  in  the 
building,  saw  before  him  his  own  face  and 
his  own  familiar  hymn  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 
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Such  was  the  house  erected  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  represent   her  at  the  greatest 
of   all    international    expositions  which   the 
world  has  seen.     Such  were   the  memories 
awakened  by  the  many  arti- 
cles   which,  thanks   to   her 
citizens,  had  been  brought 
together   within    its    walls. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  claim  that  there  was  no 
state    building    in    Jackson 
Park    which    called     forth 
more    interest    or    elicited 
more   praise  than  did  this, 
erected    as    it   was    in    the 
spirit    of    that    well-known 
house  which,  in  all  its  dig- 
nity, stood  on  Beacon  Hill 
until,  after  a  period  of  more 
than    a    hundred    years,    it 
was  ruthlessly  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  modern  resi- 
dences.      Its    erection    in 
this  style  was    commended 
not    only     by    citizens     of 
Massachusetts,  but  by  many 
visitors    from    all    over    the 
world  who  were  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  history  of 
its  prototype,  and  but  little 
informed    as    to    the    story 
which  its    exterior,  no  less 
than    its    contents,    had    to 
tell.     It  was  at  once  recog- 
nized that  there  was  reason  for  its  being, 
and  the   spirit  which   conceived  it,  even 
as  the   liberality  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  state  which  made  it  possible,  was 
applauded. 

The  architects  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  building,  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Stearns, 
of  Boston,  are  surely  entitled  to  a  full 
measure  of  praise  for  the  successful  way 
in  which  they  treated  the  problem  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  have  placed  before  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  to  the  Exposition  a  build- 
ing which  would  have  more  successfully 
or  in  a  more  dignified  manner  depicted 
the  spirit  of  pre-Revolutionary  archi- 
tecture. 

These,  then,  are  the  methods  which 
were  taken  to  place  the  Commonwealth 
before  the  world.     In  such  manner  has  the 
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Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers,  aided  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  endeavored  to  add  to  her  good 
name,  in  all  those  many  fields  which 
make  for  the  highest  civilization.  The 
money  spent  in  attaining  the  good  results 
which  it  is  universally  conceded  have  fol- 
lowed such  expenditure  has  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  Commonwealth. 
To  those  who  knew  but  little  about  her 
and  her  good  works,  she  has  shown  her- 
self to  be  in  many  departments  a  leader ; 
and  even  to  those  who,  being  her  own 
children,  might  be  supposed  to  be  well 
informed  as  to  her  merits,  she  has  once 
again  brought  testimony  of  her  continued 
progress  and  constant  development. 

When  asked  what  children  should  be 
taught,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  made  an- 
swer, "  To  be  the  citizens  of  a  well-gov- 
erned state."     This  is  the  lesson  which 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
been,  through  her  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  teaching  to  her  children.  That  they 
have  learned  the  lesson  well  is  evidenced 
by  their  good  works,  and  by  the  esteem  in 
which  their  state  is  held  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  She  has  been  worthy 
of  the  title  given  her  by  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  in  the  historical  monograph  pre- 


pared  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Managers :  "  Massachusetts,  a  typi- 
cal American  Commonwealth  "  ;  and  her 
sons  and  daughters,  be  they  residents 
within  her  borders  or  adopted  citizens  of 
other  states,  will  ever  reverently  and  fer- 
vently say,  "Amen,"  when  they  hear  the 
dear,  familiar  invocation,  "  God  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  !  " 


IN   THE   MASSACHUSETTS    BUILDING. 

WORLD'S    COLUMBIAN    EXPOSITION. 

James  Taft  Hatfield. 

MUCH  have  I  marvelled  at  these  deeds  of  Art,  — 
Palace  and  statue,  fountain,  colonnade ; 
The  fruits  of  labor,  the  fair  spoils  of  trade, 
And  many  a  trophy  sent  from  teeming  mart ; 
The  pictured  canvas,  too,  hath  played  its  part, 
And  hath  its  deep  and  lasting  impress  made ; 
Yet  naught  hath  my  imagination  swayed, 
Or  stirred  the  high  pulsations  of  my  heart, 
Like  this  gray  building,  whose  pretenceless  wall 
Enshrines  the  honored  names  who  live  again, 
And  in  whose  precincts  shadowy  footsteps  fall. 
Let  others  bring  earth's  wealth  before  our  ken;  — 
The  Ancient  Mother,  high  among  us  all, 
Hath  proudly  garnered  here  her  crop  of  Men. 


M'RANDY  ANN'S  ROMANCE. 


By  Helen  M.  Wins  low. 


M'RANDY  ANN  stood  looking 
through  the  four-paned  window 
of  the  logging-hut  at  the  snow- 
covered  mountains. 

"  Come,  hurry  up  them  dishes,"  urged 
her  aunt.  "  The's  cookin'  and  washin' 
and  ironin'  to  be  done  for  seventeen 
men  between  now  an'  noontime.  Ain't 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

But  M'randy  Ann  paid  no  heed.  What 
mattered  the  great  pan  of  breakfast  dishes 
in  the  sink?  M'randy  Ann  stood  before 
a  magnificent  picture  by  the  greatest  of 
old  masters.  Overhead  was  a  cold,  blue- 
gray  sky,  across  which  the  soft  pink  of  the 
dawn  flashed  and  pulsated  without  in  the 
least  warming  it.  Against  the  horizon 
rose  the  blue  mountains ;  and  all  about 
clustered  the  rugged,  everlasting  hills, 
with  the  blessed  light  of  sunrise  stream- 
ing down  their  sides  and  hunting  out  the 
valleys  below.  Back  of  her,  towering 
above  all  the  others,  was  the  sharp  point 
of  Jay  Peak,  glittering  like  crystal.  What 
cared  M'randy  Ann  for  dishes? 

A  tall,  strapping  young  lumberman 
stopped  as  he  crossed  the  path  beside 
the  window.  He  waved  his  hand  awk- 
wardly at  the  grand  panorama. 

"  Pretty,  ain't  it?  "  he  called  out.  "  You 
bet  some  of  them  artist  fellers  that  hang 
round  the  lake  summers  would  like  this. 
They  never  see  nothin'  like  it,  huddlin' 
in  the  cities  all  winter";  and  the  stal- 
wart fellow  jumped  on  to  his  traverses 
and  drove  away,  sincerely  commiserating 
the  misguided  creatures  who  choose 
studio  life  rather  than  a  sharp  taste  of 
winter  in  the  up-country  region. 

"  Come,  come,"  urged  the  bustling 
housewife  at  the  stove,  "  ain't  you  never 
goin'  to  begin  them  dishes?  Who  be  you 
talkin'  to,  anyway?  That  Lewis  Crafts, 
I'll  be  bound  !  He  ain't  nobody  nor 
nothin',  I  tell  you,  and  you  better  let  him 
be.  Now,  if  the  last  man's  gone,  I  hope 
you'll  tend  to  the  dishes." 

"  It  wa'n't  Lew  Crafts,  it  was  Jake," 
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muttered  M'randy  Ann;  "an'  I  wa'n't 
lookin'  at  the  men,  neither."  She  turned 
miserably  to  the  sink.  The  beautiful 
picture  had  faded.  The  glaring  light  of 
broad  day  had  flooded  the  earth  outside 
and  spoiled  the  enchantment.  Her 
aunt's  words  brought  the  girl  back  to  the 
practical,  sordid  world.  The  moment  of 
exaltation  had  left  her. 

"Jake?  well,"  her  aunt  was  saying 
against  a  clatter  of  pots  and  kettles,  "  if 
you'd  be  a  little  more  decent  towards 
Jake,  you'd  never  be  sorry.  Girls  never 
know  what's  good  for 'em." 

M'randy  Ann  did  not  answer ;  but  as 
she  handled  the  steaming  dishes,  she  con- 
trasted in  girl  fashion  the  awkward  figure 
and  homely  features  of  Jake  Hodgkins 
and  the  light,  supple  frame  and  hand- 
some, wicked  face  of  Lewis  Crafts.  In 
her  old  "Fifth  Reader,"  which  she  had 
laid  by  only  a  winter  before,  there  was  a 
description  of  Apollo.  She  recalled  it 
now,  and  told  herself  that  Lew  Crafts  was 
even  handsomer.  How  his  black  eyes 
danced  with  fun  when  the  others  were 
around,  and  how  they  softened  and 
drooped  when  they  sought  her  face,  and 
alone  !  And  Jake  Hodgkins?  Well, 
how  could  she  have  ever  thought  him  pas- 
sably good  looking?  And  then  she  went 
over  again  the  description  of  the  Apollo, 
blushing  even  at  her  own  temerity. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  interrupted  her  aunt, 
"  you're  a  long  spell  with  them  dishes. 
Wish't  you'd  stop  long  enough  to  git  on 
the  beef-bone  to  stew.  It's  in  the  meat- 
barrel  in  the  shed." 

M'randy  Ann  complied,  deftly  and  si- 
lently. 

"  What  makes  you  so  sober?  "  in- 
quired her  aunt. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  terse  reply. 

"Nothin'?  You're  in  love,  that's 
what's  the  matter." 

"  I  ain't."     M'randy  Ann's  eyes  blazed. 

"Yes,  you  be,"  her  aunt  went  on. 
"  Now,  see   here.     You  ain't  no  ma  to 
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talk  to  ye,  and  I'm  goin'  to  do  my  part 
toward  my  sister's  child.  Girls  never 
know  when  they're  well  enough  off.  Be- 
fore Lew  Crafts  come  round  the  Peak, 
you  was  contented  enough  with  Jake  to 
beau  ye  round.  But  you're  jist  like  all 
girls,  and  your  head's  turned  with  a  pair 
o'  black  eyes  and  a  brazen  face." 

"  It  ain't  brazen,"  burst  forth  M'randy 
Ann. 

"Ain't,  eh?  When  women  get  to  my 
age  they  look  under  the  surface.  Jake 
Hodgkins  ain't  so  handsome,  p'r'aps,  as 
girls  reckon,  but  he's  got  a  good  face,  — 
honest  and  true.  If  Jake  says  the  word, 
he's  right  there,  every  time.  An'  he's 
got  a  farm  and  stock.  What's  Lew 
Crafts  got?  If  he's  so  mighty  smart,  and 
done  so  many  wonderful  things  as  he's 
al'ays  a  tellin'  of,  what's  he  up  here 
work  in'  in  a  loggin'  camp  for,  at  twenty- 
six  years  of  age?  " 

M'randy  Ann's  back  was  turned  towards 
her  aunt.  She  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  smiled.  Only  last  night,  as  they 
had  stood  alone  under  the  shining  stars, 
she  had  put  the  same  question  to  Lew 
Crafts,  only  in  a  different  form.  A  thrill 
of  emotion  swept  over  her  as  she  remem- 
bered it,  but  she  could  not  say  to  her 
aunt  that  she  believed  it  was  because  he 
loved  her  that  the  handsome  young 
Crafts  was  there. 

"  I'd  ruther  see  a  girl  o'  mine  laid  out 
in  her  coffin,"  her  aunt  was  going  on, 
"  than  see  'em  married  to  a  fellow  like 
Crafts.  He's  a  scamp  and  a  blackleg, 
depend  upon  it;  we  shall  find  it  so  yet. 
And  mark  ye,"  she  went  on,  her  wrath 
rising  as  the  girl's  white  face  gave  no 
sign  of  answer,  "  if  you  don't  let  him 
alone,  I'll  bundle  you  back  down  to  the 
North  Village  to  your  step-mother. 
Hear?" 

M'randy  Ann  nodded,  trying  to  control 
the  passion  within. 

"  Then  hurry  up  the  rest  o'  them 
dishes,  and  then  roll  out  that  pie  crust." 

M'randy  Ann  turned  stolidly  to  the 
sink  again.  Her  mind,  raging  with  un- 
wonted emotions,  was  suddenly  made  up. 
Her  course  for  the  future,  which  she 
had  shrunk  from  and  hesitated  to  look 
upon  in  maidenly  fashion,  lay  clear  be- 
fore her.     The  half-awakened  passion  for 


beauty,  as  it  was  typified  in  Lew  Crafts' s 
handsome  person  and  fascinating  smile, 
had  suddenly  crystallized  in  the  fire  of 
her  aunt's  injustice.  If  Lew  Crafts  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  —  and  she  was  sure  he 
would,  —  she  would  marry  him.  Jake 
Hodgkins  slipped  from  her  consciousness 
entirely  as  she  went  mechanically  through 
the  work  of  getting  dinner,  and  only  came 
to  mind  again  when  he  awkwardly  spilled 
the  tin  dipper  of  hot  water  from  the 
stove  "  reservoir "  for  his  before-dinner 
ablutions.  She  frowned  at  him  as  she 
stooped  to  wipe  it  up.  Lew  Crafts  seized 
the  cloth,  and  saved  her  from  the  menial 
office,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess, 
while  poor  Jake  took  his  seat  at  the 
crowded  table  in  silence. 

Joshua  Bean,  M'randy  Ann's  uncle, 
was  the  owner  of  the  logging  camp,  as 
well  as  a  good  farm  under  the  shadow  of 
Jay  Peak. 

In  Northern  Vermont  the  men  who 
go  into  the  woods  for  the  winter  do  not 
go  alone,  depending  upon  their  own  sex 
for  the  material  comforts  of  life.  They 
not  only  transport  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provision  for  their  two"  or  three  months' 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  take 
along  their  wives  and  daughters  to  cook 
and  prepare  it.  This  explains  how  Mrs. 
Bean  and  her  niece,  M'randy  Ann  Filkins, 
were  domiciled  in  the  small  clearing 
among  the  northernmost  of  the  Green 
Mountains. 

The  house  was  a  long,  low  log-hut, 
with  one  living-room  where  the  meals 
were  prepared  and  eaten,  and  a  small 
bedroom  where  M'randy  Ann  slept  with 
her  aunt.  Above  was  an  unfinished 
chamber  where  the  men  —  seventeen  of 
them  —  slept.  Close  by,  outside,  was  a 
log-barn,  where  eight  horses  and  a  cow 
were  kept.  They  were  a  mile  away  from 
any  other  habitation ;  but  in  spite  of 
hard  work  early  and  late,  they  enjoyed  in 
their  good-natured  fashion  their  two 
months'  exile  from  their  village  home, 
and  such  social  advantages  as  it  might  be 
said  to  possess. 

The  sun  set  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
that  day  in  a  haze  of  gray  clouds.  The 
sharp  cone  of  the  Peak  stood  out  cold  and 
distinct  in  spite  of  its  neutrality.  M'randy 
Ann  noticed  it  and  wondered  if  it  were 
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going  to  storm.  She  hoped  not.  The 
glorious  beauty  of  the  morning  was  like  a 
dream  of  long  ago,  in  the  work-day  gray- 
ness  which  enveloped  her  now ;  but  she 
had  not  forgotten  that  there  was  a  dance 
^-a  "kitchen  tunk "  the  more  piously 
inclined  of  the  townspeople  called  it  — 
down  to  the  Corners.  Both  Jake  and  Lew 
Crafts  had  asked  the  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany. She  was  glad  now  that  Lew  had 
asked  first,  as  it  would  have  been  awk- 
ward, considering  her  decision  to  marry 
him,  to  "  give  him  the  mitten "  for  the 
dance.  Again  she  glanced  up  at  the  Peak, 
hoping  it  would  not  snow  that  night ;  and 
then  the  men  came  in,  and  she  had  to 
hurry  with  the  supper  things.  Neither 
Jake  nor  Lew  were  with  the  others.  She 
wondered  why,  but  could  not  ask.  When 
the  meal  was  nearly  over,  her  uncle  said, — 

"  I  don't  see  why  Jake  don't  come." 

"Where  is  he?"  inquired  her  aunt,  as 
if  she  had  not  noticed  before. 

"  He  and  Lew  went  round  to  the  new 
lot  to  mark  off  the  timber  we'll  begin  on 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  Got  'bout  through 
down  the  holler." 

"  'D  they  go  alone?  "  asked  the  aunt, 
with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

"Yes;  why  not?"  answered  her  hus- 
band. "  I  guess  the'  ain't  no  b'ars  nor 
Injuns  goin'  to  tackle  'em.  They  under- 
stand markin'  off  timber  better'n  most  of 
us.  Jim,  did  you  bed  down  the  horses? 
Goin'  to  be  a  cold  night." 

One  by  one,  the  men  left  the  table 
and,  taking  out  their  short  clay  pipes, 
settled  themselves  round  the  great  cook- 
stove,  leaving  barely  a  passage  from  it  to 
the  sink  and  table.  Pretty  soon  Lew 
Crafts  came  in  alone. 

"  Where's  Jake  ?  "  asked  the  men,  as  he 
proceeded  to  take  off  the  muffler  from 
his  ears  and  the  belt  which  tied  down  his 
shaggy  old  coat,  and  emptied  the  snow 
from  his  moccasins. 

"  Thought  he  might  as  well  go  straight 
down  to  Piatt's,"  said  Crafts. 

M'randy  Ann  noticed  that  he  did  not 
look  at  her,  and  wondered  if  she  had 
offended  him.  She  had  kept  his  supper 
hot,  and  hurried  it  to  the  table  now,  giving 
its  arrangement  sundry  little  extra  touches. 
Her  lover  sat  down  and  ate,  doggedly 
content. 


"Ain't  you  goin'?"  he  asked  after  a 
while,  under  his  breath,  as  she  came  by. 

M'randy  Ann  brightened. 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  me  to,"  she  an- 
swered in  the  same  tone,  under  a  clatter 
of  dishes. 

"  Hurry,  an'  le's  be  off,  then,"  said 
Lew. 

It  did  not  take  M'randy  Ann  long  to 
throw  off  her  old  working  flannel  gown 
and  put  on  the  new  green  one  she  kept 
for  best;  nor  to  smooth  her  curly  hair 
and  pin  on  a  pink  bow  under  her  chin. 
She  was  tired,  having  been  on  her  feet  all 
day,  and  she  remembered  with  regret 
that  if  Jake  had  been  her  escort  he  could 
have  taken  the  best  pair  of  horses  and 
the  traverses.  But  her  uncle  did  not 
like  Lew  Crafts  much  better  than  his  wife 
did,  and  there  would  be  little  use  in  ap- 
plying to  him ;  besides,  after  her  aunt's 
threats  of  the  morning,  she  intended  to 
slip  away  with  Lew  unperceived.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  snowy  path  which 
lay  between  the  clearing  and  Piatt's. 

After  they  were  once  out  under  the 
cloudy  sky,  Lew  became  more  talkative. 
They  walked  single  file,  partly  because 
the  path  was  narrow,  and  partly  because 
popular  opinion  at  the  foot  of  Jay  Peak 
did  not  allow  unengaged  couples  to  "  lock 
arms."  But  remarks  grew  more  and 
more  complimentary,  and  once  she 
thought,  with  great  fear  and  trembling, 
that  he  was  going  to  turn  around  and  kiss 
her.  But  he  had  never  gone  quite  so  far 
as  that ;  and  for  some  reason,  either  from 
bashfulness  or  because  he  thought  it  an 
unfit  place,  he  refrained  now.  Once  or 
twice  she  caught  herself  wondering  that 
Jake  should  not  have  come  home  to  sup- 
per, and  have  preferred  to  go  down  to 
Piatt's  in  his  moccasins ;  but  Lew's  witty 
or  tender  speech  soon  drove  away  the 
feeling. 

When  they  got  there,  at  half  past  seven, 
the  dancing  had  already  begun.  The 
old-fashioned  low-ceiled  kitchen  had 
been  stripped  of  all  its  furnishings  except 
the  stove  with  its  crackling  wood  fire  and 
the  long  table  which  was  pushed  against 
the  milk-room  door.  Old  Dave  Burrows 
sat  in  state  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
scraping    wildly    on    a    fiddle    with    one 
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string  broken.  Up  and  down  the  uneven 
floor  a  dozen  young  folks  were  going 
vigorously  through  the  mazy  evolutions 
of  the  Virginia  reel,  while  a  half-dozen 
more  huddled  in  the  doorway  that  led  to 
the  great  "  square  room  "  or  parlor,  as  the 
next  generation  termed  it,  applauding  the 
most  graceful  and  deriding  the  least 
graceful  of  the  dancers.  M'randy  Ann 
found  herself  looking  among  the  dancers, 
and  then  at  the  group  in  the  "square 
room,"  for  Jake  Hodgkins.  He  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  And  then  her  hand- 
some escort  claimed  her  hand  for  the 
Portland  fancy. 

She  could  not  have  told  why,  but  all 
through  the  long  winter  evening,  at  in- 
tervals, she  found  herself  wondering  why 
Jake  did  not  appear.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  dancing  stopped.  The  kitchen  table 
was  pulled  out  and  loaded  with  dough- 
nuts, apple  sauce,  pie,  cheese,  and  cider. 
This  was  a  pleasant  intermission  in  the 
evening's  exercises,  after  which  the  dan- 
cing would  go  on  with  renewed  vigor. 
While  the  substantial  and  indigestible 
refreshments  were  being  prepared,  Lew 
Crafts  induced  M'randy  Ann  to  sit  down 
on  the  stairway  in  the  entry-way  with 
him. 

"Where's  Jake?"  were  the  words  she 
answered  him  with  as  she  dropped  on 
the  third  stair. 

"How  should  I  know?"  Somewhat 
roughly  the  response  came.  "Say,  now's 
as  good  a  time  for  you  to  answer  that 
question  I  asked  you  last  night  as  any. 
Is  it  yes  or  no?  " 

There  was  no  accounting  for  the  spirit 
of  perversity  in  this  girl,  who  had  that 
day  "  made  up  her  mind." 

"  Tell  me  where  Jake  Hodgkins  is 
first,"  she  said. 

"I  ain't  responsible  for  Jake  Hodg- 
kins." Lew  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from 
his  boots.     "Which  is  it?" 

"Why  ain't  he  here?  You  said  he 
was,"  persisted  the  girl. 

"  J  didn't.  I  said  he  thought  of  com- 
ing. What  do  I  care  about  him?  It's 
you  I  want." 

"  Lewis  Crafts  !  "  she  cried,  looking  at 
him,  and  remembering  how  her  aunt  had 
said  he  had  an  evil  face,  "you're  keep- 
ing something  back.     Where  is  Jake?" 


The  fellow  muttered  an  oath  under  his 
breath.  Some  one  called  him  from  the 
kitchen,  and  he  left  her,  alone  on  the 
stair,  with  dilated  eyes.  Across  her 
mind  flitted  a  vision  of  Jake  alone  in  the 
woods,  helpless  and  suffering,  —  a  vision 
which  seemed  to  paralyze  her  senses. 
Afterwards,  in  describing  her  sensations 
at  this  moment,  she  did  so  in  the  phrase, 
"  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap." 

The  rest  ate  supper  hilariously.  She 
sat  alone  and  unnoticed  on  the  stairs. 
After  a  while  she  was  cold,  and  got  down. 
They  were  beginning  to  form  for  another 
dance,  but  Lew  did  not  come  near  her. 
She  saw  him  across  the  room  with  a 
black-eyed  girl  from  Jay,  but  she  did  not 
care.  A  sudden,  inexplicable  revulsion 
had  seized  her.  A  stalwart  youth  from 
the  North  Hill  came  up  and  asked  her 
to  dance  the  money  musk  with  him ;  but 
she  told  him  she  was  too  tired.  Later 
they  had  some  fancy  dances ;  and  when 
Lew  Craft  stepped  out  into  the  kitchen 
floor  alone  to  show  them  how  to  do  an 
Irish  reel,  that  sudden  vision  of  Jake 
Hodgkins  flashed  across  her  again. 

She  did  not  stop  to  reason,  or  to  won- 
der why  she  cared  to  know  Jake  Hodg- 
kins's  whereabouts,  when  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  marry  Lewis  Crafts.  She 
went  into  the  bedroom  and,  putting  on 
her  shawl  and  "nubia,"  slipped  out, 
unperceived,  by  the  side  door. 

Back  across  the  snowy  path  she  went 
alone.  No  thought  of  fear  crossed  her 
mind.  She  had  been  over  this  road 
many  a  time  unattended  in  the  light  of 
day,  and  it  was  scarcely  more  lonely  at 
night.  The  full  moon  had  swung  clear  of 
the  eastern  hilltops,  and  it  was  nearly  as 
light  as  day.  On  she  sped,  until  she  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  clearing. 
Then  she  turned  up  -a,  side-path  into  the 
woods.  As  she  went,  remembrances  of 
her  childhood  filled  her  mind.  In  those 
days  Jake  had  been  her  constant  com- 
panion, and  they  had  talked  openly  and 
commonly  of  the  time  when  they  should 
grow  up  and  she  should  be  his  wife.  She 
recalled  how  he  had  drawn  her  to  school 
on  his  rough,  home-made  sled ;  how  he 
went  without  cake  or  pie  at  noon,  in 
order  to  add  his  to  her  share ;  how  kind 
he  had  been  when  her  mother  died,  and 
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how  he  had  said  he  would  make  up  to  her 
for  all  other  losses,  by  and  by.  On  she 
sped,  up  the  freshly  trampled  path  under 
the  trees,  catching  here  and  there 
glimpses  of  the  moon  through  the  firs  and 
spruces,  and  noticing  at  last  that  the 
sickly  pallor  which  overspread  that  burnt- 
out  crater  grew  deeper  and  thicker  every 
moment.  On  she  sped,  up  toward  the 
"  new  lot." 

And  for  what  ?  She  stopped  suddenly. 
Why  was  she  coming  up  here,  into  the 
wildest  of  the  woods,  alone,  at  night? 
What  had  possessed  her?  She  thought 
of  wolves.  She  remembered  that  bears 
had  been  seen  much  nearer  the  villages 
below  than  this.  She  stumbled  in  the 
deep  snow  and  floundered  there  a  few 
minutes,  getting  back  to  her  feet  doubt- 
fully and  slow.  She  looked  back.  The 
vision  did  not  cross  her  mind  again ;  but 
she  remembered  it,  and  the  strange  self- 
abandon  of  the  hour  was  renewed,  as  she 

sped  on  towards  the  new  lot. 

****** 

Jake  Hodgkins  opened  his  eyes  under 
the  dark  sky,  and  wondered  for  a  mo- 
ment where  he  was.  Oh,  yes  !  he  remem- 
bered. But  what  was  this?  He  tried  to 
move.  A  heavy  weight  held  him  down. 
One  of  his  arms  was  pinioned  by  it ;  but 
the  other  was  free,  and  with  that  he  ex- 
amined his  surroundings.  He  lay  under 
the  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  crushed  into  the 
deep  snow,  which  had  formed  a  hard 
cradle  under  him  and  had  saved  his  life. 

"  So  that  scoundrel  thought  he'd  finish 
me  this  way,  eh?"  muttered  Jake.  A 
memory  flashed  across  him  of  a  quarrel 
—  about  her  —  with  this  handsome  rival. 
Crafts  had  taunted  him  with  the  fact  that 
he  had  "  cut  him  out."  Jake  had  asked 
him,  astonished  at  his  sneering  tone,  if 
he  did  really  mean  to  marry  her.  Crafts's 
reply  had  been  too  much  for  his  endur- 
ance, and  he  had  pounced  upon  the 
rascal,  intending  to  make  him  take  that 
back.  But  his  opponent  was  as  quick  as 
a  cat  and  lithe  as  a  panther.  The  last 
Jake  remembered  was  a  terrible  stinging 
blow  on  his  head.  So  the  fellow  had 
felled  the  tree  across  him  and  left  him  ! 

Jake  felt  sore  and  numb.  He  was 
chilled  to  the  bone,  and  it  was  dark. 
His  senses  were  deadened,  and  for  some 


time  he  did  not  realize  there  was  a 
chance  of  escape.  Then,  coming  to  him- 
self again,  he  knew  the  moon  was  shining, 
and  wondered  if  any  of  his  bones  were 
broken.  He  felt  no  pain.  He  reached 
out  again  with  his  free  hand,  and  tried  to 
dig  his  way  out  of  the  snow  into  which  he 
was  pressed.  It  was  cold  work,  and  the 
hard-packed  snow  under  him  did  not 
yield  rapidly.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was 
tremendously  heavy,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  he  should  ever  get  free. 
There  would  be  no  use  for  him  to  call, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  hear  him.  They 
would  all  be  in  bed  at  the  hut  before 
this. 

Hold,  there  was  the  dance  down  to 
Piatt's !  She  was  going  with  Crafts. 
They  might  be  on  the  way  home.  There 
was  a  possibility,  then,  of  his  being 
heard.  Jake's  heart  sank.  Crafts  would 
not  let  her  know  what  it  meant,  should 
they  hear.  No,  it  was  of  no  use ;  he 
must  dig  his  way  out  alone.  Hark  ! 
What  was  that?  A  woman's  voice  !  It 
came  again,  unmistakably, — 

"Jake  !  Jake  !" 

"  Here,  here  !"  he  cried  back,  his 
heart  leaping. 

She  was  a  long  way  off,  but  her  voice 
grew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  path  had 
dwindled  to  the  tracks  made  by  the  two 
men  who  had  come  up  together  that  after- 
noon ;  but  it  led  her  to  Jake  at  last. 

"  Wrhy,  Jake  !  "  she  said  simply,  as  the 
moonlight  showed  her  his  predicament. 
And  she  bent  down  and  kissed  him,  for 
the  first  time  since  they  were  children 
together. 

"Why,  M'randy  Ann!"  responded 
Jake.     "  How  come  you  here?  " 

"  It  ain't  a  question  of  how  I  come 
here,"  she  said,  getting  to  her  feet  again. 
"  It's  a  question  of  how  you're  comin' 
out." 

She  went  around  the  tree  and  recon- 
noitred, trying  in  vain  to  move  it. 

"How  did  it  happen,  Jake?" 

She  was  already  sure,  in  her  womanly 
intuition,  that  Lew  Crafts  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Jake  told  her  in  a  straight- 
forward way  of  the  quarrel,  and  the 
blow  that  stunned  him. 

"  And  when  I  come  to,"  he  finished, 
"  I  was  pinned  down  by  this  tree,  which 
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was  standin'  straight  and  tall  as  any  of 
its  neighbors  when  he  laid  me  out.  I 
always  said  Lew  Crafts  could  fell  a  tree 
the  truest  of  any  man  I  ever  see.  Now 
I  know  it." 

"And  how  am  I  going  to  get  you 
out,  Jake?  "  Something  impelled  her  to 
stoop  and  kiss  him  again.  It  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

"  We  might  dig  out,"  suggested  Jake. 
"  I've  been  trying,  alone." 

It  was  a  most  unromantic  rescue,  but 
M'randy  Ann  accomplished  it  by  getting 
down  on  her  knees  and  digging  diligently 
with  both  hands  under  her  prostrate 
lover.  She  was  warm  with  excitement 
and  exercise  when  she  finally  pulled 
Jake  from  his  snowy  cradle  and  helped 
him  to  his  feet.  Before  they  had  gone 
ten  rods  towards  the  clearing,  Jake 
dropped  in  a  dead  faint.  His  arm, 
which  he  had  thought  pinioned,  had  been 
crushed.  With  returning  consciousness 
came  the  pain,  which,  combined  with 
cold  and  hunger,  proved  too  much  for 
Jake.     His  native  strength  soon  came  to 


his  relief,  however,  and,  supported  by 
M'randy  Ann's  broad  shoulders,  he  was 
helped  back  to  the  logging  camp.  The 
snowstorm  broke  upon  them  just  as  they 
reached  the  road  again,  and,  tired  and 
exhausted  as  they  were,  M'randy  Ann 
always  declared  she  "  never  in  all  her 
born  days  saw  so  miserable  a  time  as  that 
walk  home  :  it  might  have  been  roman- 
tic ;  but  she  called  it  the  coldest  kind 
of  fact." 

The  next  morning  Jake  lay  on  a  cot  in 
the  living-room,  with   his  bandaged  arm. 

"Where's  Lew  Crafts?"  he  asked 
quietly  of  Joshua  Bean,  who  was  tying  on 
his  leather  belt,  preparatory  to  following 
the  other  men  up  to  the  new  lot. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know?"  answered 
that  worthy.  "  He  was  arrested  down  to 
Piatt's  last  night  by  a  sheriff  from  Man- 
chester. Wanted  for  hoss  stealin'. 
Guess  you  won't  mind,  will  ye?"  he 
added  slyly. 

Jake  looked  across  to  M'randy  Ann, 
who  beamed  back  at  him  across  the  break- 
fast dishes. 

"  Wal,  I  guess  not,  bad,"  he  said. 


THE  PRICE  OF  LOVE. 

By  Emma  Endicott  Mareau. 


A    FAIR,  still  life  was  mine  before  you  came, 
Filled  with  small  joys  and  duties  manifold, 
Happy  in  thought  of  others,  proud-  to  hold 
Its  peace  serene,  untouched  by  breath  of  blame. 
I  did  not  know  that  any  spoken  name 
Could  make  my  heart  beat  faster ;  unforetold 
Was  this  new  power  by  which  my  life  you  mould, 
And  this  new*  love,  which  neither  meant  to  claim. 
Yet  not  for  quiet  of  that  crystal  sphere 
Would  I  exchange  this  sorrow,  sweet  as  death, — 
Not  for  the  peace  that  once  I  held  most  dear ; 
The  heartbreak  of  this  passion  witnesseth 
To  birthpangs  of  a  soul :  and  all  the  pain 
Is  Love's  own  price  for  everlasting  gain. 


THE   DAUGHTER   OF  AN    EARL. 

By  Da7iiel  Dcnison  Slade. 


Tout  bien  ou  rien, 


:iAVE  often  had 
occasion  to  remark 
the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain 
the  most  overwhelm- 
ing reverses  of  for- 
tune. Those  disasters 
which  break  down 
the  spirit  of  a  man 
and  prostrate  him  in 
the  dust  seem  to  call 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give 
such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their  character, 
that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and 
tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and 
dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness 
while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  sud- 
denly rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfortune, 
and  abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness  the  bitterest 
blasts  of  adversity." 

THESE  words  of  Irving  are  strikingly 
applicable  to  a  romantic  episode 
which  belongs  in  great  measure  to 
New  England,  and  which  arrested  my 
attention  at  the  time  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  On  a  chilly  evening  in 
autumn,  I  was  sitting  with  my  com- 
panions, enjoying  our  pipes,  around  one 
of  those  huge  log  fires  on  the  hearth, 
which  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  the 
White  Mountain  inn.  We  had  nearly 
exhausted  the  stock  of  anecdotes  and 
scraps  of  news,  when  our  landlord  en 
tered,  and  throwing  an  armful  of  dry 
wood  upon  the  slumbering  embers,  which 
quickly  illumined  the  room  with  a  ruddy 
blaze,  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  large 
arm-chairs.  He  was  a  small,  active,  in- 
telligent man,  born  and  reared  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  well  versed 
in  all  its  local  history.  On  being  asked 
to  contribute  his  share  to  our  entertain- 
ment, he  inquired  whether  we  had  ever 
heard  the  story  of  the  Earl's  Daughter. 
On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
related  the  following  tale,  a  mere  outline 
of  which  is  here  given  :  — 

A  young  girl,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
an  English  nobleman,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  possessing  all  the  advantages 


which  position  and  wealth  could  afford, 
became  interested  in  a  young  musician 
in  her  father's  employ,  married  him,  and, 
disinherited,  forsook  home,  family,  and 
station,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  After  under- 
going many  vicissitudes  and  sad  trials, 
which  poverty  too  often  brings  in  its 
train,  and  living  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  they  came  into  New  Hampshire, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  among  the  moun- 
tains, not  many  miles  from  where  we 
then  were.  Here  they  lived  for  a  few 
years  under  somewhat  improved  circum- 
stances, when  her  sudden  death  occurred, 
leaving  the  husband  childless. 

This  story,  narrated  with  much  feeling 
and  in  full  detail,  so  interested  me  that  I 
determined  to  ascertain  its  truth,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  visit,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, the  home  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  much  pathos,  and,  if  possible, 
to  gain  the  acquaintance  of  its  surviving 
occupant.  This  sketch  is  the  result  of 
my  inquiries ;  and  the  extracts  from 
the  heroine's  own  writings,  as  well  as 
those  from  others  who  knew  her  in  her 
childhood  and  in  after  years,  are  given 
in  order  to  confirm  my  statements.  I 
have  forborne  to  enter  upon  certain  de- 
tails of  her  life,  which  should  be  deemed 
sacred.  There  were  moments  doubtless 
when  she  bitterly  regretted  the  step  that 
she  had  taken  ;  but  she  was  never  known 
to  utter  such  regrets,  but  accepted  all 
its  consequences  with  true  dignity  and 
bravery,  putting  in  practice  her  proud 
ancestral  motto,  "  Tout  bien  ou  ricn." 

It  was  on  one  of  those  enchanting  days 
of  early  October,  which  characterize  the 
climate  of  New  England,  and  which 
are  rarely  encountered  elsewhere,  that, 
mounted  on  our  horses,  my  daughter  and 
myself  crossed  one  of  the  wide  extended 
intervales  of  the  upper  Saco.  The  ex- 
quisite loveliness  of  the  scene,  spread  out 
before  us  on  that  morning,  remains  in- 
delibly   impressed    upon    the    memory, 
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although  years  have  since  passed.  Lying 
along  the  northern  horizon  was  the  vast 
range  of  mountains,  with  the  majestic 
dome  of  Washington  crowning  the  centre. 
The  neighboring  country  village,  with 
its  church  spires  and  scattered  farms, 
stretched  along  the  eastern  terrace,  which 
rose  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  meadows,  while  upon  the  western 
boundary  lay  long  and  noble  forest-clad 
heights,  walled  in  at  their  base  by  rugged 
detached  spurs  and  ridges.  Fanned  by 
the  gentle  breezes  from  the  southwest, 
softened  and  subdued  by  the  smoky  haze, 
mellowed  by  the  autumnal  tints  of  the 
forests,  and  occasionally  shadowed  by 
the  few  purple  clouds  which  floated 
almost  motionless  in  the  heavens,  the 
picture  was  a  marvellous  one. 

Arriving  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  we 
lingered  to  gaze  upon  the  distant  mon- 
arch of  the  hills,  indented  by  savage 
ravines,  as  looking  up  the  sparkling 
stream,  along  the  opening  made  by  its 
course  through  the  intervening  woods,  he 
presented  himself  to  us  in  all  his  gran- 
deur. The  plaintive  murmuring  of  the 
Saco,  as  it  rushed  along  its  stony  bed,  was 
not  only  soothing  in  its  sound,  but  by 
its  shallowness  at  this  spot  the  stream 
afforded  an  inviting  as  well  as  a  secure 
fording  place.  Plunging  in,  our  horses 
as  well  as  ourselves  enjoyed  the  novel 
passage.  Having  crossed  without  mis- 
hap, a  short  gallop  across  the  verdant 
meadows,  dotted  everywhere  with  grace- 
ful elms,  brought  us  by  a  gentle  ascent  to 
the  common  road,  which,  winding  among 
the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  rugged  foot- 
hills, terminated  among  the  distant  north- 
ern mountain  passes.  At  a  sudden  bend 
where  a  bold  and  craggy  peak,  clothed 
in  evergreens,  lifted  itself  upon  the  left 
with  detached  masses  lying  at  its  foot, 
concealed  by  cool  mosses  and  luxuriant 
ferns,  there  stood  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  a  modest  weather-stained 
cottage,  which,  by  its  situation,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  extended  acres, 
which,  lying  below,  belonged  to  its  do- 
main. Its  simple  adornment  and  its 
surroundings  at  once  marked  it  as  the 
abode  of  cultivated  and  refined  tastes. 
We  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was  evi- 
dently  the    home    that   we    so  ardently 


wished  to  visit.  Being  entire  strangers, 
how  should  this  object  be  accomplished 
with  propriety? 

Sitting  at  the  doorway,  we  observed  a 
middle-aged  man  enjoying  his  noontide 
rest  and  calmly  solacing  himself  with  the 
customary  pipe.  Drawing  up  at  the  road- 
side and  giving  the  bridle  rein  of  my 
horse  to  my  companion,  I  opened  the 
rustic  gate,  passed  through  the  pretty 
flower  garden,  and  presented  myself, 
giving  my  name  and  address.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiries  regarding  the  neighboring 
roads,  the  host,  for  such  he  proved  to 
be,  immediately  arose,  and  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  not  only  answered  my 
direct  questions,  but  begged  that  both  of 
us  after  our  long  ride  would  dismount 
and  share  his  hospitality.  This  kind 
offer  I  was  not  slow  to  accept,  and  he 
accompanying  me  to  the  gate,  an  intro- 
duction to  my  daughter  soon  placed  us 
all  upon  the  most  agreeable  terms,  while 
a  farm-hand  was  summoned  to  lead  our 
horses  to  the  stable. 

The  kind  reception  was  a  most  pleasant 
surprise.  Hopes  which  we  had  hardly 
dared  to  indulge  were  to  be  realized.  It 
was  not  an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  deep 
interest  in  the  lives  and  characters  of 
those  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much, 
which  had  prompted  us  in  pursuing  a 
course  which  at  first  sight  seemed  so 
irregular  and  bold.  With  consciences 
now  set  so  pleasantly  at  ease,  we  followed 
our  friend. 

Of  medium  height,  strong  in  limb, 
clothed  in  a  garb  befitting  his  occupation 
as  a  farmer,  his  ruddy  sunburned  counte- 
nance lighted  up  by  bright,  intelligent 
eyes,  with  a  beaming  smile  and  a  hearty 
laugh,  which  displayed  white  and  regular 
teeth,  his  pleasant  and  winning  ways  at 
once  captivated  us,  and  placed  him 
from  that  moment  in  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us,  which  only  terminated 
several  years  after  at  his  death.  Arriving 
at  the  door,  we  passed  into  a  com- 
modious apartment,  which  he  stated 
was  his  particular  sanctum.  Several 
dogs  of  high  and  low  degree  here  wel- 
comed our  entrance  by  various  clamors 
and  caresses.  "  These  are  faithful  com- 
panions in  my  solitude,"  he  feelingly 
replied  as,  calling  them  by  name,  he  bade 
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them  remain  quiet.  A  spacious  fireplace 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  filled  with  huge 
half-burned  logs,  testified  to  the  solace 
and  geniality  afforded  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  room  at  this  autumnal  season  of 
the  year.  In  addition  to  a  comfortable 
couch  and  chairs,  a  piano  stood  open, 
upon  which  were  scattered  several  books 
and  sheets  of  published  and  written 
music,  showing  a  master's  abilities  and 
tastes.  In  truth,  while  his  clear  and 
sonorous  voice  in  conversation  easily 
betrayed  his  foreign  birth,  its 
adaptability  to  musical  ac- 
cents had  been  followed,  after 
long  and  sedulous  cultivation, 
by  excellent  results.  He  both 
sang  and  played  with  feeling 
and  fine  execution. 

We  were  ushered  into  the 
adjoining  room,  which  was 
endeared  by  the  memory  of 
the  wife.  The  panelled  walls 
and  the  low-timbered  ceiling 
were  of  a  subdued  color, 
which  admirably  suited  the 
interior  of  the  farm  cottage. 
Its  modest  furniture  and  sim- 
ple fittings  were  in  harmony 
with  the  position  of  its  late 
mistress,  who  had  presided 
over  their  arrangement.  Its 
walls  were  adorned  with  en- 
gravings and  with  large,  finely 
executed  photographs  of  the 
various  family  estates  in  Eng- 
land. Occupying  a  corner 
of  the  room  was  her  desk 
with  the  articles  upon  it,  just 
as  the  beloved  owner  had 
left  them  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Among  the  little  knick- 
knacks,  so  indispensable  to  daily  feminine 
wants,  we  noticed  several  letters  stamped 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  distant 
paternal  home. 

All  was  intensely  interesting  to  us,  but 
we  forbore  to  intrude  further  upon  pre- 
cincts so  pervaded  by  thoughts  of 
Bidding  our  agreeable  host  farewell 
many  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  and 
many  expressions  of  desire  on  his 
that  the  visit  should  be  renewed  in 


inn.     Conversation  upon  the  incidents  of 

the  day  so  engrossed  our  attention  that 
the  evening  shadows  had  obscured  moun- 
tain, plain,  and  valley  before  we  arrived. 
Descended  from  noble  ancestors,  whose 
lineage  is  without  difficulty  traced  back 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  family  of 
Lady  Blanche  hold  possessions  in  several 
of  the  most  charming  counties  of  ling- 
land.  She  was  born  and  brought  up  upon 
one  of  the  chief  and  largest  of  these,  at 
Exton  Hall,  which  had  been  the  home  of 


her. 
with 
with 
part 
the 


near  future,  we  remounted  and  were  soon 
on  our  way  with  full  hearts  to  our  distant 


Lady   Blanche. 

her  immediate  kindred  for  centuries.  In 
an  article  from  her  own  pen,  written  in 
later  years,  entitled  "  English  Domestic 
Festivities,"  she  gives  us  glimpses  of  the 
beauties  of  this  baronial  residence  :  "  In 
the  instance  of  which  we  speak,  the  festi- 
val took  place  in  a  Catholic  house,  on  the 
estate  of  the  largest  landowner  of  one  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England.  There 
was  a  large  family  gathering,  bidden  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  house,  a 
large,  roomy  Tudor  building,  was  still  too 
small  to  accommodate  all  the  guests,  and 
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Exton   He 
lady  Blanche's  birthplace. 


the  lodges  and  even  the  inns  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  to  be  put  into  requisition. 
The  place  was  looking  finely.  Some  of 
the  trees  were  just  touched  with  the  first 
tints  of  scarlet  and  gold,  others  still  fresh 
and  green.  At  the  east  end  of  the  ter- 
race garden  is  a  very  handsome  stone 
balustrade,  between  the  flower  garden  and 
the  straight  walk  leading  to  the  old  hall, 
a  ruined  house,  once  the  family  mansion, 
and  now  standing  in  the  grounds  as  a 
picturesque  ornament,  and  also  a  con- 
venient place  for  school  entertainments, 
servants' dances,  etc.  .  .  .  A  solemn  high 
mass,  with  appropriate  ecclesiastical  mu- 
sic, was  the  first  interest  that  gathered  the 
guests  together.  Many  not  of  our  faith 
were  there,  joining  reverently  and  as  far  as 
they  could,  in  the  beautiful  service ;  the 
domestic  chapel,  almost  in  size  a  church, 
looked  very  fair  in  the  pale  morning 
light  that  streamed  through  its  pointed 
windows  ;  the  shadows  of  the  beech-leaves 
turning  to  brown  and  gold  were  thrown 
fitfully  across  the  Lady  chapel,  against 
whose  outside  walls  the  great  tree  almost 
leans ;  bars  of  golden  light  lay  on  the 
stone  floor  of  the  memorial  chapel,  where 
the  foundress  sleeps ;  and  as  the  white- 
robed  choristers  and  acolytes  moved  softly 
to  and  fro  in  the  deep  choir,  the  beautiful 
contrast  seemed  to  force  itself  upon  one's 
imagination  between  them  and  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  nave,  clad  in  dark,  quiet 
draperies  and  massed  together  in  shadowy 
corners,  typifying  so  delicately  the  rest- 
ful life  of  the  future  and  the  toiling  watch 
still  to  be  kept  in  the  present.  .  .  . 


"  The  hero  of  the  festivities,  who  was 
to  celebrate  '  the  coming  of  age,'  arrived 
a  day  or  two  after  us.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  preparations  were  princely ; 
yet  all  was  in  perfect  taste  and  keeping, 
nothing  of  vain  show  and  ostentation,  all 
thoroughly  refined  and  so  truly  repre- 
sented by  the  word  which  conveys  the 
highest  praise,  gentlemanly;  above  all, 
everything  was  arranged  for  the  happiness 
and  rejoicing  of  others,  of  high  and  low,  of 
rich  and  poor,  and  nothing  overlooked 
which  could  gratify  the  feelings  of  parti- 
cipants. On  each  of  the  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  house,  the  banners,  placed 
at  different  distances  on  each  side  of  the 
drives,  had  a  beautiful  effect,  as  well  as 
the  larger  flags  on  the  house,  on  the  old 
hall,  on  the  church  tower;  and  these 
brilliant  colors  were  set  off  by  the  more 
varied  and  almost  equally  rich  tints  of 
the  trees.   .  .   . 

"Directly  after  breakfast  we  went  up 
to  the  old  hall  to  see  the  gigantic  cask 
of  twenty-one  years  old  ale  opened,  and, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  taste  the  ale  to  C.'s 
health.  The  universal  custom  in  Eng- 
land of  brewing  a  large  quantity  of  the 
very  best  ale  the  year  an  heir  is  born, 
and  keeping  it  untouched  until  the  day 
he  becomes  of  age,  when  the  cask  is 
broached  and  distributed  in  prudently 
moderate  quantities  to  the  guests  and 
tenants,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  is 
most  religiously  adhered  to." 

Although  indulged  in  all  the  luxuries 
which  are  the  accompaniments  of  similar 
surroundings,  Lady  Blanche's  education, 
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like  that  of  most  daughters  of  Knglish 
noblemen,  was  carefully  watched  and 
properly  directed.  She  thus  speaks  of 
herself,  when  writing  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  over  physical  punishment  in  home 
education:  "As  a  child  we  were  stub- 
born and  self-willed,  and  were  frequently 
treated,  not  exactly  to  corporal  indigni- 
ties, but  to  threadbare  schoolroom  de- 
vices for  overcoming  temper.  Two  or 
three  times  it  happened  that  these  worn- 
out  means  proving  very  inefficient, 
fatherly  authority  had  to  be  invoked. 
It  always  took  one  form,  —  silence.  For 
a  week  there  would  be  none  of  the 
happy  familiarities  between  father  and 
child,  but  instead  a  cessation  of  the 
usual  pleasant  and  indulgent  intercourse, 
and  now  and  then  a  grave  look  of  dis- 
pleasure as  the  culprit  would  make  some 
spasmodic  and  despairing  advance.  This 
was  the  only  punishment  which  made 
the  slightest  impression ;  and  the  keen 
remembrance  of  it  lasts  to  this  day. 
Sometimes,  when  we  were  older,  another 
variety  was  tried.  Instead  of  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  code,  starved  on  bread 
and  water  in  a  dark  closet,  we  were 
seated  alone  at  a  table,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  ate  together  as  usual.  Every 
dish  was  ceremoniously  brought  up  and 
served  at  our  solitary  meal,  and  every 
servant  in  the  house  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  cause.  No  one  spoke  or  offered 
us  the  least  attention  beyond  the  ordinary 
formalities,  and  we  were  treated  half  like 
a  distinguished  prisoner,  half  like  an  ex- 
communicated person.  The  result  was 
admirable,  prompt  in  the  extreme,  and 
certain  to  insure  an  unusually  long  term 
of  subsequent  docility." 

Naturally  possessed  of  brilliant  powers, 
quick  to  learn  and  to  appreciate,  she 
made  good  use  of  her  various  instructors, 
especially  of  those  in  modern  languages, 
—  a  fortunate  circumstance,  which  proved 
of  signal  service  in  after  years.  Particu- 
larly fond  of  music,  and  possessing  a 
sweet,  flexible  voice,  she  also  had  no 
mean  powers  in  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
while  she  employed  her  needle  as  well 
as  her  pen,  not  only  for  herself,  but  in 
the  aid  of  others.  Nor  was  her  physical 
development  neglected.  Long  walks, 
horseback     exercise     in     the     beautiful 


wooded  parks  of  the  estate,  the  circuit 
of  which  was  eight  miles,  rowing  upon 
the  lakes,  the  love  of  dowers,  leading  to 
extended  botanical  excursions,  as  well  as 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  cultivation,  — all 
these  ministered  to  her  generally  ex<  cl- 
ient health. 

In  1863,  Lady  Blanche's  mother,  being 
an  invalid,  sought  health  and  recreation 
on  the  Continent,  whither  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  husband  and  by  the  eldest 
daughter.  While  there,  Lady  Blanche  oc- 
cupied herself  in  studies  and  in  writings 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  places 
which  she  visited.  Iking  an  excellent 
linguist  and  classical  scholar,  she  profited 
much  by  her  opportunities  as  shown  by 
her  literary  productions,  one  of  which,  en- 
titled "  Down  the  Rhine,"  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  extent  of  re- 
search and  care  in  its  preparation.  A 
letter  from  Cardinal  Manning  to  her 
father,  containing  reminiscences  of  her 
early  life,  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

"  I  remember  her,"  wrote  the  Cardi- 
nal, "  when  she  was  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  but  I  cannot  fix  any- 
thing definite  at  that  date,  except  that  she 
was  a  good  and  intelligent  child.  After 
that  I  next  saw  her  when  you  were  in 
Rome.  She  was  then  about  eighteen, 
and  I  for  the  first  time  began  to  perceive 
how  much  intelligence  and  how  distinct  a 
character  she  had.  And  yet  I  did  not  in 
those  days  at  all  discern  the  intellectual 
capacity  and  capability  which  I  now  see 
in  her  writings.  I  thought  her  quick, 
observant,  and  thoughtful,  and  in  charac- 
ter decided  and  independent  beyond  her 
years.  In  truth,  I  thought  that  I  could 
see  more  of  this  than  I  could  have  wished 
in  any  one  so  young,  for  I  did  not  then 
know  that  her  mind  had  balance  and 
strength  enough  as  a  counterpoise  to  a 
certain  self-reliance.  She  had  mixed  in 
the  Roman  society,  and  had  there  met 
with  men  of  the  Italian  politics.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  far  she  had  ad- 
vanced in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  I 
remember  being  half  amused  and  half 
anxious  at  her  talk  about  Garibaldi.  Still 
I  thought  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  local 
or  transient  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  This  gave 
me  the  first  insight  into    her  character, 
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which  was  very  simple,  unaffected,  and 
outspoken.  Though  she  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  with  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  world,  and  with  all  the  relations 
and  associations  which  draw  other  minds 
under  its  influence,  she  seemed  to  me 
not  only  to  be  unattracted  by  such  influ- 
ences, but  to  be  repelled  by  them.  Still 
I  never  fully  understood  this  at  that  time, 
but  in  what  I  have  since  known  of  her, 
and  in  what  I  have  now  before  me,  I 
seem  to  see  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
sistent following  out  of  the  promptings 
and  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  as  it  was 


circumstances  delight  and  soothe  the 
heart.  In  addition  to  music,  other  tastes 
brought  together  these  two  kindred  spirits. 
There  were  early  morning  walks  over  the 
spacious  lawns  and  through  the  forest 
openings  of  the  vast  estate,  where  they 
startled  the  herds  of  deer  and  the  coveys 
of  pheasants.  There  were  saunterings 
through  the  green  alleys  and  bowers  of 
the  gardens,  amidst  statues,  fountains, 
and  terraces,  where  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
of  the  Court  of  the  Tudors  had  walked, 
talked,  and  flirted.  There  were  strolls 
along    the  brook    and    by  the   hawthorn 
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then  forming  itself.  .  .  .  The  love  of  the 
people  at  Exton  towards  her  expresses 
what  I  mean  in  saying  that  her  heart  and 
sympathies  were  always  with  the  poor, 
with  their  homes,  and  with  their  state." 

The  Earl,  her  father,  who  was  a  Catho- 
lic and  had  brought  up  his  daughter  in 
the  same  faith,  had  erected  a  costly 
chapel  on  the  estate,  and  employed  as  an 
organist  a  young  irishman  who  was  of 
humble  extraction.  She,  being  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  sang  in  the  choir,  and 
often  remained  after  the  services  to 
practise.  There  were  also  times  of  im- 
provisation at  the  twilight  hours,  when  the 
peals  of  the  organ  sounded  through  the 
vaulted  chapel,  awakening  those  delicious 
reveries  and  ecstasies  which  under  such 


hedge,  in  search  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  long  tarries,  as  they  sat  upon  the 
banks  beneath  the  gnarled  oaks  that  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  lake,  and  watched 
the  waterfowl  moving  upon  its  waters. 

The  intercourse  thus  formed  gradually 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  which  was  to  be 
lifelong.  This  was  soon  observed  by 
members  of  the  family,  and  commented 
upon  by  relatives  who  came  to  visit. 
The  mother  had  lately  died,  and  although 
the  father  had  been  warned,  he  gave  the 
matter  little  or  no  attention,  being  per- 
suaded that  such  a  union  was  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  subject  was  not  worthy 
of  grave  consideration.  However,  matters 
did  progress,  and  in  due  time  her  be- 
trothal   was    announced.       This   portion 
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of  her  life  has  given  rise  to  many  idle 
tales  relating  to  an  elopement  and  a  sub- 
sequent clandestine  marriage  in  London, 
all  of  which,  being  more  romantic  and 
sensational,  would  naturally  cater  to  the 
morbid  interest  of  the  general  public,  but 
which,  unfortunately  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, are  entirely  without  foundation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  action  of 
the  Earl  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
wounded  pride  and  mortification,  which 
must  have  been  intense,  his  future  praise- 
worthy conduct  is  truthfully  set  forth  in 
the  following  lines  from  the  letter  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  :  "  Then  came  her  mar- 
riage, the  circumstances  of  which  I  then 
partly  knew  and  now  know  fully.  Your 
conduct  at  that  time  must  be  to  you  a 
great  consolation  now;  for  you  showed 
signally  a  father's  prudence  till  you  were 
assured  of  what  her  happiness  required, 
and  a  father's  love  in  sanctioning  her 
marriage  with  your  consent,  from  your 
residence.  The  loving  and  close  corre- 
spondence which  still  united  her  to  you 
and  you  to  her,  when  she  left  you,  was 
worthy  of  both." 

In  an  article  on  English  country  life, 
she  alludes  to  her  own  wedding  at  Ex- 
ton  :  "  Then  come  the  weddings  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  and  as  they  have 
been  familiarly  known  in  the  village 
nearest  their  home  by  all  the  poorer  cot- 
tage tenants  and  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren, the  young  brides  find  the  whole 
population  personally  enthusiastic  over 
each  detail  of  the  ceremony.  Young 
men  and  girls  have  seen  the  ladies  of 
the  '  house  '  bringing  cordials  and  deli- 
cacies to  their  poor  dying  parents,  and 
strewing  costly  flowers  oyer  their  plain 
coffins  in  the  churchyard  ;  and  they  re- 
member this  as  the  same  fair  girl  whom 
they  saw  minister  to  them  in 
their  sorrow  takes  upon  herself 
another  and  a  lifelong  ministry 
with  the  hopeful  trust  of  youth 
and  the  holy  certainty  of  love. 
Again  as  the  bride  comes  forth 
the  children  remember  the 
feasts  in  the  grounds,  the  arm- 
ful of  buns  and  cakes  thrown 
into  their  pinafores  at  leaving, 
the    delightful    romps    on    the 


lawn,  the  adventurous  row  round  the 
lake  which  their  imagination  magnified 
into  a  stormy  sea, —  all  the  pleasures,  out- 
doors and  indoors,  which  were  associated 
with  the  sight  and  presence  of  that  slen- 
der white-robed  and  white-crowned  fig- 
ure." 

Her  future  lot  having  thus  been  chosen, 
the  two  left  England  for  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.  For  a  time  they  remained  in 
New  York.  Being  dependent  upon  their 
own  exertions,  the  husband  secured, 
through  the  influence  of  friends,  a  situa- 
tion as  an  organist,  and  gave  lessons  in 
music,  while  she  as  a  writer  gave  to  the 
world  what  benefit  she  had  acquired  from 
her  observation  and  knowledge.  Her 
writings  for  the  most  part  were  excellent, 
showing  signs  of  marked  natural  power 
and  individuality,  aided  by  the  associa- 
tions that  had  attended  her  early  posi- 
tion and  rank  in  society.  "  She  had  the 
rare  endowment  of  a  masculine  style, 
with  a  feminine  keenness  of  perception. 
She  was  at  her  best,  perhaps,  in  subjects 
of  current  social  topics,  an  admirable 
condenser  of  a  work,  and  at  times  a  capi- 
tal teller  of  weird  stories."  She  wrote 
for  her  daily  bread,  and  was  successful. 
After  a  few  years,  circumstances  induced 
their  removal  to  New  England,  where 
they  settled  down  in  a  village  among  the 
White  Hills.  He  continued  to  instruct 
in  music,  and  she  to  use  her  pen  assid- 
uously. By  their  joint  means,  after  many 
struggles,  they  were  enabled  to  purchase 
the  cottage  and  farm  that  have  been  de- 
scribed, where  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  unassisted 
in  her  domestic  occupa- 
tions, and  busy  in  plan- 
ning for  the  aid 
and  pleasure  of 
others,  especially 
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for  the  poor  and  humble  ones  among  the 
people  about  her.  As  a  woman  and  a 
wife,  under  her  changed  circumstances, 
she  ever  proved  herself  an  example  of 
Christian  heroism. 

Lady  Blanche  was  small  and  delicate 
in  figure,  with  fair  Saxon  hair,  brilliant 
complexion,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  which, 
with  the  winning  smile,  lighted  up  a 
fresh,  sweet  face,  that  indicated  an  innate 
refinement  and  resolution  rarely  seen. 
Her  voice  was  soft  and  gentle,  and  her 
laugh  hearty  and  merry.  Always  simple 
and  modest  in  dress  and  adornment,  her 
manners  were  perfectly  natural,  although 
more  or  less  reserved. 

Delighting  in  the  care  and  cultivation 
of  her  flower  garden,  and  in  long  walks 
in  the  pursuit  of  her  botanical  studies, 
she  was  just  beginning  fully  to  enjoy  the 
independence  of  her  simple  and  quiet 
life,  when  it  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
an  acute  disease,  developed  by  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold  while  gathering  ferns  and 
other  forest  plants  in  the  early  spring. 


families  of  the  neighboring  village,  whither 
she  often  went  to  minister  in  various 
ways  to  their  comfort  and  relief.  She 
was  continually  devising  plans  for  the 
happiness  of  their  children,  especially  on 
fete  days,  when  she  would  be  the  princi- 
pal assistant  in  preparing  a  picnic  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  groves.  In  the  summer 
of  the  year  before  her  death,  as  a  cele- 
bration of  the  day  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, she  invited  many  young  people 
to  assemble  at  the  noted  falls,  in  a 
wild  ravine  not  far  from  their  homes, 
and  there,  almost  unassisted,  prepared  a 
feast  for  them.  Her  numerous  acts  of 
charity  and  love,  the  outcome  of  early 
education  as  well  as  of  innate  senti- 
ments, were  widely  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

Her  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
with  due  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  a 
neighboring  city,  and  her  remains  were 
afterwards  conveyed,  at  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  her  father,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved,  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the 
beautiful  chapel  at  Exton,  of  which  she 
so  feelingly  speaks  in  the  lines  I  have 
quoted.  There  she  now  quietly  sleeps, 
far  from   the   mountain    home,  and  from 
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Thus  passed  away, 
at  an  early  age,  a 
noble  and  gentle 
woman,  unattended 
and  unwept  by  those 
whom  she  had  left 
as  a  bride  in  the 
distant  home,  and 
whom  she  had  never 
seen  since  the  day  of 
her   departure.       In 

her  last  hours,  however,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  loved  and  hon- 
ored  her  for  her  disinterested  virtues. 
They  had  well  known  and  recognized 
the   interest  which  she  took  in  the  lowly 
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murmurings  of  the  Saco, 
which  sing  for  her  a  continuous 
requiem. 

A  few  more  years  remained  to 
the  husband,  who  continued  to 
reside  in  the  cottage  and  to  till 
the  farm.  He  also  found  occu- 
pation, especially  in  the  winter 
months,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
as  a  musician,  presiding  over  the  organ 
in  the  Episcopal  church,  in  giving  in- 
struction to  several  pupils,  in  composing, 
and    in    organizing    concerts   and    musi- 
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cal  conventions.  He  occasionally  cor- 
responded with  me,  and  sometimes  spoke 
of  his  lonely  life,  but  not  despairingly. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  :  "  1  spent  a 
very  dull  Christmas  at  home  with  my  dogs, 
the  snow  having  drifted  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  get  over  to  the  village. 
Every  Monday  evening  I  give  the  Musical 
Association  a  rehearsal,  so  that  this  makes 
a  very  pleasant  break  in  the  week.  1 
established  this  Association  two    winters 


mass,  solemnized  in  his  behalf,  music 
such  as  he  loved  was  sung  1a  a  s<  l<  <  ted 
choir ;   while  flowers,  among    whit  h    the 

shamrock    was    most     <  onspi*  U0US,  added 

beaut)    and    fragrance    to    the    occasion. 

The  billows  of  a  mighty  o<  ean  now 
separate  the  two  graves. 

1  have  passed  through  the  region  of 
their  once  happy  home  sev(  ral  tim<  s  and 
under  various  circumstances,  but  was 
never  more  impressed  than  during  a  \i^it 
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ago,  and  my  darling  wife  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  it.  She  would  often  attend  it 
with  me,  and  her  face  would  light  up 
with  joy  and  pleasure  whenever  any  of 
her  favorite  choruses  were  sung  better 
than  usual." 

He  did  not  seek  new  friends,  but 
those  whom  he  had,  proved  warm  and 
true  ;  and  when  his  health  failed,  three 
years  ag?,  he  was  persuaded  by  them  to 
come  to  Boston  and  try  the  effects  of  a 
change  of  climate,  and  the  influence  of  so- 
cial intercourse.  These,  however,  availed 
nothing,  and  he  speedily  sank,  in  spite  of 
the    tender    care   he   received.      At    the 


in  midwinter.  The  little  farmhouse  was 
now  solitary  and  deserted.  Its  lamps 
had  gone  out.  The  wintry  blasts  howled 
through  the  naked  forests,  sweeping  the 
light  snow  in  eddying  gusts  across  the 
adjacent  fields  and  piling  it  in  huge  drifts 
within  the  enclosures.  The  distant  moun- 
tains were  fast  being  obscured  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  a  cloudy  night.  All 
was  in  unison  with  the  emotions  which 
the  scene  brought  up.  As  1  turned  from 
the  spot,  these  words  of  Yirgi!  came  in- 
voluntarily to  my  mind,  as  being  es- 
pecially applicable  to  our  heroine  :  — 
"  Vixi,  et  quern  dederat  cursum  Fortuna  peregi." 
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By  William  Howe  Dowries. 


w^  T  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  Athenaeum  por- 
traits of  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife 
Martha  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as 
the  standard  portraits  of 
these  personages,  and 
that  they  have  been  so 
universally  considered 
most  authentic  likenesses.  Gilbert 
nay  be  supposed  to  have 
judge    of   the    question, 


tenacity  in  keeping 


the 

Stuart,  who 
been  a  good 
showed  a  peculiar 
these  two  heads  in  his  possession  during 
his  lifetime,  which  sufficiently  proves  how 
he  regarded  them,  and  his  own  numerous 
copies  of  the  Athenaeum  Washington  are 
so  many  evidences  of  his  preference.  It 
would  be  strange  if  an  artist  of  Stuart's 
remarkable  acumen  should  be  mistaken 
in  an  important  matter  like  this.  But 
there  is  much  direct  and  indirect  evidence 
to  be  found  that  his  contemporaries  fully 
agreed  with  him.  The  great  and  con- 
clusive point  is  that  the  Athenaeum  and 
the  Lansdowne  portraits  are  the  only  two 
existing  portraits  of  Washington  which 
Stuart  painted  from  life,  —  a  point  on 
which  we  have  Stuart's  own  statement  in 
black  and  white.  All  the  presumptions 
are  naturally  in  favor  of  the  portraits 
painted  from  life.  However  pleasing  the 
Gibbs  and  Vaughan  portraits  may  be,  it 
would  be  thought  very  odd'  nowadays  for 
any  one  to  accept  as  superior  likenesses 
works  painted  from  "  chic." 

When  Stuart  returned  to  this  country 
from  England,  in  1792,  it  is  known  that 
he  came  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  Washington.  It  was  a 
most  natural  desire  on  his  part,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  one  then  living  better 
fitted  for  the  task.  It  was  not  until  1794, 
however,  that  he  got  an  opportunity  to 
meet  Washington,  and  it  was  1795  before 
he  was  able  to  try  his  hand  at  a  portrait. 
His  first  efforts  in  this  direction  appear  to 
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have  been  made  without  the  very  necessary 
advantage  of  a  sitting  from  his  distin- 
guished subject.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
Washington,  after  some  urging,  it  is  sup- 
posed, consented  to  sit,  first  for  the  full- 
length  Lansdowne  portrait,  and  afterwards 
for  the  Athenaeum  portrait.  Still  another 
portrait  painted  at  about  the  same  time  by 
Stuart  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  artist,  and 
was  destroyed.  These  paintings  were 
made  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Athenaeum  heads  were  painted  for 
Mrs.  Washington  ;  but  she  never  got  them, 
and  they  remained  in  Stuart's  possession 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  There  are  two 
current  accounts  of  the  way  this  came 
about,  and  they  are  not  entirely  contra- 
dictory. One  of  them  runs  to  the  effect 
that  Stuart  himself  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  that  he  purposely  refrained 
from  finishing  the  background  in  order  to 
have  a  good  pretext  for  keeping  the  two 
heads  in  his  studio  ;  and  the  other  relates 
that  the  artist  frankly  told  Washington 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  keep  the 
originals,  and  would  give  him  replicas  in 
their  stead,  to  which  Washington  kindly 
consented.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  the  originals  stayed  with 
Stuart,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
were  worth  a  small  fortune  to  him,  for 
whenever  he  wanted  money  he  had  only 
to  make  a  replica  or  two,  and  sell  them. 
He  used  to  call  the  Athenaeum  Washing- 
ton his  Hundred-Dollar-Bill,  or  his  Nest- 


There  are  few  more  celebrated  por- 
traits in  the  world.  It  has  been  en- 
graved more  than  two  .hundred  times. 
After  Stuart's  death,  the  originals  of  both 
portraits  were  offered  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
Later,  the  Washington  Association  and 
other  gentlemen  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  the  portraits,  and  in 
1 83 1  presented  them  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.       They    now    hang    in    the 
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Allston  Room  at    the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Washington  himself  was  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  success  of  these  portraits, 
and  told  Stuart  that  if  he  should  ever  sit 
again  for  his  portrait  it  would  be  to  him. 
The  most  enthusiastic  praise  given  to  the 
Athenaeum  Washington  was  in  an  elo- 
quent passage  from  Tuckerman,  which  I 
think  will  bear  quoting:  "The  freshness 
of  the  color,  the  studious  modelling  of  the 
brow,  the  mingling  of  clear  purpose  and 
benevolence  in  the  eye,  and  a  thorough 
nobleness  and  dignity  in  the  whole  head, 
realize  all  the  most  intelligent  admirer  of 
the  original  has  imagined,  —  not,  indeed, 
when  thinking  of  him  as  the  intrepid 
leader  of  armies,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
and  complete  image  of  the  hero  in  retire- 
ment in  all  the  consciousness  of  a  sublime 
career,  unimpeachable  fidelity  to  a  na- 
tional trust,  and  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  a  free  people.  It  is  this  masterpiece 
of  Stuart  that  has  not  only  perpetuated 
but  distributed  over  the  globe  the  resem- 
blance of  Washington.  It  has  been 
sometimes  lamented  that  so  popular  a 
work  does  not  represent  him  in  the  as- 
pect of  a  successful  warrior,  or  in  the 
flush  of  youth ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
singular  harmony  between  this  venera- 
ble image,  so  majestic,  benignant,  and 
serene,  and  the  absolute  character  and 
peculiar  example  of  Washington,  sepa- 
rated from  what  was  purely  incidental 
and  contingent  in  his  life.  Self-control, 
endurance,  dauntless  courage,  loyalty  to  a 
just  but  sometimes  desperate  cause,  hope 
through  the  most  hopeless  crises,  and  a 
tone  of  feeling  the  most  exalted,  united 
to  habits  of  candid  simplicity,  are  better 
embodied  in  such  a  calm,  magnanimous, 
mature  image,  full  of  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness, than  if  portrayed  in  battle  array  or 
melodramatic  attitude."  In  an  article 
which  he  wrote  soon  after  Stuart's  death, 
the  painter's  friend,  Washington  Allston, 
said  of  the  Athenaeum  Washington  :  "  Well 
is  his  ambition  justified  in  the  sublime 
head  he  has  left  us ;  a  nobler  personifi- 
cation of  wisdom  and  goodness,  reposing 
in  the  majesty  of  a  serene  countenance, 
is  not  to  be  found  on  canvas."  Leslie 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  his  usual  apt 
manner  when    he   remarked    that  it  was 


fortunate  that  an  artist  existed  in  the 
time  of  Washington  who  could  "hand 
him  down  looking  like  a  gentleman." 

Stuart  labored  under  one  rather  annoy- 
ing disadvantage  while  painting  the  Athe- 
naeum Washington,  a  disadvantage  which 
has  become  historic,  and  which  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  Washington's  ill-fitting 
new  set  of  false  teeth.  As  Stuart  said, "When 
I  painted  him,  he  had  just  had  a  set  of 
false  teeth  inserted,  which  accounts  for  the 
constrained  expression  so  noticeable  about 
the  mouth  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face." 
Enough  has  been  made  of  this,  and  more 
than  enough ;  there  is  even  an  anecdote 
about  Stuart  having  persuaded  his  famous 
sitter  to  stuff  cotton  in  his  mouth  while  he 
was  being  painted.  There  are  other  an- 
ecdotes in  Mason's  biography  of  Stuart, 
which  relate  to  the  Athenaeum  picture  so 
closely  that  they  are  worth  retelling  in 
this  connection.  Miss  Jane  Stuart  gives 
the  following  amusing  account  of  a  narrow 
escape  of  her  father's  : — 

"  While  talking  one  day  with  Gen.  Lee, 
my  father  happened  to  remark  that  Wash- 
ington had  a  tremendous  temper,  but  held 
it  under  wonderful  control. 

"Gen.  Lee  breakfasted  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Washington  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

"'I  saw  your  portrait  the  other  day,' 
said  the  general,  '  but  Stuart  says  you 
have  a  tremendous  temper.' 

"  '  Upon  my  word,'  said  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, coloring,  '  Mr.  Stuart  takes  a  great 
deal  upon  himself,  to  make  such  a  re- 
mark.' 

" '  But  stay,  my  dear  lady,'  said  Gen. 
Lee,  '  he  added  that  the  President  had  it 
under  wonderful  control.' 

"  With  something  like  a  smile,  Gen. 
Washington  remarked,  '  He  is  right.'  " 

Another  anecdote  comes  from  Sparks's 
biography  of  Washington,  where  it  is  cited 
as  one  of  the  few  authentic  instances  in 
which  Washington's  wonderful  self-control 
is  known  to  have  been  temporarily  sur- 
prised while  sleeping,  as  it  were.  It  was 
while  Stuart  was  painting  the  Athenaeum 
portrait  that  a  curious  scene  was  observed 
by  the  artist.  He  approached  the  studio 
one  morning  and  noticed  that  the  street 
door  and  the  inner  door  were  open,  so 
that  he  could  see  directly  into  the  room. 
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Just  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps, 
he  saw  Washington  seize  a  man  by  the 
collar,  and  thrust  him  violently  across  the 
room.  This  being  an  awkward  moment 
to  enter  the  house,  Stuart  passed  on  a 
short  distance,  but  immediately  returned, 
and  found  the  President  sitting  very  com- 
posedly in  a  chair.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tations, his  first  words  were  :  "  Mr.  Stuart, 
when  you  went  away  you  turned  the  face 
of  your  picture  to  the  wall,  and  gave  di- 
rections that  it  should  remain  so,  to  pre- 
vent it  receiving  any  injury;  but  when  I 
came  into  the  room  this  morning,  the  face 
was  turned  outward,  as  you  now  see  it, 
the  doors  were  open,  and  here  was  a  fel- 
low raising  a  dust  with  a  broom,  and  I 
know  not  but  that  the  picture  is  ruined." 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  no 
essential  harm  was  done,  and  the  artist 
proceeded  with  his  task.  It  may  be  that 
Stuart  received  his  impression  of  Wash- 
ington's temper  from  this  incident ;  and 
his  saving  clause  about  the  great  man's 
self-control  shows  his  appreciation  of  a 
quality  which  was  not  always  manifested 
in  his  own  conduct.  He  had  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  Washington,  and 
Tuckerman  relates  how  much  he  was 
struck  by  his  bearing  when  he  first  met 
him  in  Philadelphia  in  1794.  Stuart  had 
come  thither  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  John  Jay.  "  He  first  met  his  illus- 
trious subject  on  a  reception  evening, 
and  was  spontaneously  accosted  by  him 
with  a  greeting  of  dignified  urbanity. 
Familiar  as  was  the  painter  with  eminent 
men,  he  afterwards  declared  that  no 
human  being  ever  wakened  in  him  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  to  such  a  degree." 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  each 
owner  of  a  portrait  of  Washington  painted 
by  Stuart  should  desire  to  believe  that 
his  or  her  particular  treasure  is  an  origi- 
nal from  life  and  not  a  replica,  and  that 
of  all  the  originals  from  life,  it  is  the 
best  likeness  of  Washington  in  existence. 
Many  controversies  and  much  ingenuity 
of  argument  have  grown  out  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  possessors  of  the 
numerous  Washingtons  by  Stuart.  There 
are  those  who  insist  that  the  Athenaeum 
portrait  is  not  a  good  likeness,  and  that 
the  Vaughan  portrait  is  vastly  superior; 
and  efforts  are  made  to  have  it  appear 


that  the  Vaughan  portrait  was  one  of  the 
three  that  Stuart  painted  from  life,  in 
spite  of  Stuart's  own  written  testimony  to 
the  contrary.  Why  Stuart's  Washington 
should  be  the  household  Washington  of 
the  world  it  is  difficult  for  some  critics  to 
explain,  for,  they  say,  it  lacks  the  strength 
of  this  artist's  best  work,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Charles  Henry  Hart,  "  fails 
as  a  true  portraiture  to  satisfy  the  student 
of  Washington's  character."'  Allston  and 
Tuckerman,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
think  so.  The  world  indeed  does  not 
think  so ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  world 
in  these  matters  is  seldom  altogether 
wrong. 

Mr.  Hart  holds  that  Stuart's  Washing- 
ton is  essentially  an  ideal  head ;  and  he 
asserts  that  Stuart  became  so  imbued  with 
his  ideal  Washington  that  there  are  several 
portraits  of  prominent  men  painted  by 
him  at  this  period  which  are  strongly 
tinctured  with  similar  characteristics.  No 
one  else  has  discovered  this,  and  certainly 
Stuart  was  not  a  painter  of  ideal  heads. 
In  his  adherence  to  nature,  his  observa- 
tion of  individual  traits,  his  fidelity  to  the 
likeness  of  persons,  he  was  singularly 
modern  and  candid.  To  say  that  he  did 
not  get  a  good  likeness  of  his  sitter  is  to 
say  that  he  was  an  incompetent  portrait 
painter.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  most  clairvoyant  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  least  imaginative  of  portrait 
painters.  He  did  not  believe  in  taking 
any  liberties  with  facts,  and  there  is  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  nonsense  about  all 
his  work.  All  painters  worthy  of  the  name 
of  artist  put  something  of  themselves  into 
their  portraits,  and  all  the  works  of  an  art- 
ist bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  each 
other ;  so  that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Hart's  contention  which 
I  have  quoted.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  Stuart's  Washington  was  an  ideal 
head,  unless  we  construe  the  phrase  in 
an  unusual  manner. 

Mr.  Hart  has  lately  gone  very  for,  too 
far,  in  his  efforts  to  discredit  Stuart's  own 
statements,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
certain  of  Mr.  Hart's  assumptions.  He 
permits  himself  to  insinuate  that  Stuart 
had  a  dishonest  motive  in  asserting  that 
the  Athenaeum  head  of  Washington  was 
the  only  one  of  his   Washington  portraits 
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from  life  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hart  is  in- 
genious, but  that  note  ol  Stuart's  troubles 
him,  and  his  attempts  to  weaken  the  force 
of  its  simple  and  clear  statements  are 
more  artful  than  convincing.  The  trouble 
with  Mr.  Hart  is  that  he  wants  to  make 
out  a  case  for  the  full-length  Stuart  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  which  he 
believes  is  the  original  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  that  he  is  obliged  to  prove  that  Stuart 
cither  was  a  liar,  or  had  a  very  bad  mem- 
ory, and  also  that  the  full-length  Stuart 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  is  a  rep- 
lica. The  picture  owned  by  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery  is,  according  to  Stuart,  the 
only  original  portrait  of  Washington  from 
life  ever  painted  by  Stuart,  except  the 
Athenaeum  head ;  and  against  this  stone 
wall  Mr.  Hart  batters  his  legal  head  in 
the  most  persistent  manner.  The  fact 
that  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  picture  is  not 
signed,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy's picture  is  signed,  seems  to  make  a 
tremendous  impression  upon  Mr.  Hart; 
but  it  is  really  of  slight  significance,  be- 
cause it  was  not  Stuart's  habit  to  sign  his 
pictures.  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  recital  of  the  laborious 
attempts  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
make  out  the  semblance  of  a  case  against 
the  Lansdowne  portrait  in  London.  In 
1892  and  1893  he  had  a  long  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Scharf,  the  keeper  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London,  in 
relation  to  the  great  question  whether  or 
not  the  Lansdowme  picture  was  signed ; 
and  the  obliging  Mr.  Scharf,  with  a  lighted 
wax  taper,  can  be  fancied  patiently  search- 
ing the  surface  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Stuart 
in  the  triumphantly  futile  hunt  for  a  name, 
thus  innocently  aiding  and  abetting  the 
wily  Mr.  Hart  in  his  work  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  said  Stuart  was  nothing  but  a 
replica.  This  is  melancholy.  Mr.  Scharf, 
one  feels  sure,  attached  no  particular  im- 
portance to  Mr.  Hart's  investigation,  and 
would  have  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  false 
position  if  he  had  realized  that  he  was  be- 
ing made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  a  special  plea  against  his  lordship's 
picture.  But  the  plea,  when  analyzed, 
does  not  amount  to  anything.  The  serious 
llimg  about  it  is  that  it  was  necessary  to 
assail  Stuart's  memory  in  order  to  get  any 
ground  to  stand  on. 


Washington  wrote  a  note  to  Stuart 
under  date  of  April  n,  1796,  to  arrange 
an  appointment  for  the  first  sitting  for 
the  Lansdowne  portrait.  Stuart  gave  this 
note  to  the  then  owner  of  the  Lansdowne 
portrait,  in  1823,  and  appended  to  it  the 
following  memorandum  :  — 

"In  looking  over  my  papers  to  find 
one  that  had  the  signature  of  George 
Washington,  I  found  this,  asking  me 
when  he  should  sit  for  his  portrait,  which 
is  now  owned  by  Samuel  Williams,  of 
London.  I  have  thought  it  proper  that 
it  should  be  his,  especially  as  he  owns 
the  only  original  painting  I  ever  made  of 
Washington,  except  one  I  own  myself.  I 
painted  a  third,  but  rubbed  it  out.  I 
now  present  this  to  his  brother,  Timo. 
Williams,  for  said  Samuel.  Boston,  9th 
day  of  March,  1823.     Gt.  Stuart." 

Now  if  Stuart's  memorandum  is  to  be 
believed,  it  establishes  several  facts  which 
Mr.  Hart  does  not  wish  to  have  any  one 
accept ;  namely,  that  the  Lansdowne 
portrait  (now  owned  by  Lord  Rosebery) 
and  the  Athenaeum  portrait  (now  in 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
which  is  the  "one  I  own  myself"  men- 
tioned by  Stuart)  are  the  only  two  origi- 
nal portraits  of  Washington  by  Stuart  in 
existence,  and  that  Stuart  painted  a  third 
but  destroyed  it. 

How  does  Mr.  Hart  go  to  work  to 
discredit  these  statements?  We  have 
seen  that  he  does  not  believe  what  Stuart 
asserts  about  the  Lansdowne  portrait; 
that  is  to  say,  he  doubts  the  truth  of  the 
artist's  word  that  the  Lansdowne  picture 
was  the  one  owned  in  1823  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  London ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  he  alleges  that  it  is  known  "  to  a 
certainty"  that  Stuart's  statement,  "I 
painted  a  third  but  rubbed  it  out,"  is  in- 
correct. Since  it  is  not  probable  that 
Stuart  would  have  lied  for  the  fun  of 
lying,  Mr.  Hart  finds  a  motive  for  him, 
and  it  is  this  :  — 

"  Stuart  may  also  have  had  a  direct 
object  in  desiring  to  make  it  appear  that 
his  only  original  portrait  of  Washington, 
excepting  the  one  he  owned,  was  out  of 
the  country,  which  would  account  for  the 
rubbing-out  statement.  Stuart  had  lived 
a  prodigal  life,  and  in  his  old  age  was 
very  poor.     The    portrait  of  Washington 
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now  known  as  the  Athenaeum  head  he 
still  owned  ;  from  it  he  had  made  more 
than  sixty  copies,  a  few  good,  some  in- 
different, and  many  very  poor.  This 
Athenaeum  head  was  all  he  had  to  leave 
to  his  family,  and  he  anticipated  that  it 
would  realize  for  them  a  large  sum. 
Therefore,  if  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
only  original  portrait  of  Washington  by 
Stuart  in  this  country,  it  might  produce  a 
larger  sum  than  if  it  was  known  that  there 
were  other  originals ;  and  here  was  a 
good  opportunity,  the  occasion  of  giving 
the  Washington  letter  to  Mr.  Williams, 
to  make  this  impression,  a  statement 
published  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards.  Apart  from  this,  Stuart  had 
lived  away  from  Philadelphia  for  a  score 
of  years,  and  his  recollection  as  to  which 
of  the  full-length  portraits  he  painted  for 
Mr.  Bingham  was  the  original,  if  indeed 
he  remembered  he  had  painted  two, 
might  very  well  have  been  clouded ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  or  why  he  wrote 
the  memorandum  that  he  did,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  for  the  reasons  given,  that 
the  Academy's  picture  is  the  original 
portrait  painted  from  life,  and  the  Lans- 
downe  picture  a  replica."  Putting  it 
briefly,  either  Stuart  lied,  or  he  forgot, 
and  probably  he  did  both ;  therefore  the 
picture  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  is 
virtually  the  only  original  portrait  of 
Washington  by  Stuart  in  the  world  to-day, 
because  the  Athenaeum  head  is  nothing 
but  "  an  ideal  head  "  after  all. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  triumph  of 
logic.  But  elsewhere  we  shall  find  Mr. 
Hart  claiming  that  he  owns  another 
Washington  by  Stuart,  which  is  "  admit- 
tedly the  finest."  Mr.  Hart  is  confusing 
when  he  lets  himself  go  on  this  Stuart  ques- 
tion. But,  as  I  have  said,  the  serious 
thing  about  this  attempt  is  the  necessity 
of  assailing  the  good  name  of  Stuart.  It 
is  an  ungracious  task  at  this  late  day  to 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  Gilbert  Stuart 
was  such  a  low  fellow  as  to  sign  a  false 
statement  respecting  these  portraits. 
From  all  that  I  can  learn  about  Stuart,  I 
infer  that  he  was  blunt,  somewhat 
irascible,  and,  in  his  old  age,  a  little  too 
fond  of  what  were  then  called  "the 
pleasures  of  the  table,"  —  which  pleasures 
I    presume    included    a   large    cut-glass 


decanter  of  old  Madeira;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  records,  printed  or  other- 
wise, which  would  give  any  color  to  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a  rogue.  Far 
from  it.  As  1  read  his  character,  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  he  appreciate  1  to  the 
full  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  Washing- 
ton's character,  which  proves  satisfactorily 
that  he  was  not  destitute  of  those  quali- 
ties himself.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  him,  to  hint  that  he 
was  capable  of  such  a  dirty  trick  as  Mr. 
Hart  imagines  him  to  have  invented. 

The  most  wicked  words  that  Stuart 
ever  used,  in  the  Philadelphia  estimation, 
were  :  "  I  painted  a  third,  but  rubbed  it 
out."  In  Philadelphia,  every  one  is 
certain  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that 
he  painted  a  third,  but  did  not  rub  it 
out ;  and,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter 
statement,  there  is  the  Vaughan  portrait 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Harrison  :  that  settles 
it.  It  has  never  entered  the  mind  of 
any  Philadelphian  that  the  Vaughan 
portrait  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be 
any  other  than  the  one  that  was  painted 
from  life  and  not  rubbed  out.  Bless 
your  soul,  how  could  it  exist  to-day  if  it 
had  been  rubbed  out?  Reams  of  paper 
and  rivers  of  ink  have  been  employed  in 
Philadelphia  to  prove  that  the  Vaughan 
portrait  is  not  only  the  portrait  which 
Stuart  absurdly  and  improperly  supposed 
he  had  rubbed  out,  and  which  he  did 
not  rub  out,  but  also  that  it  is  the  best 
portrait  of  Washington  that  he  painted. 
To  doubt  this  in  Philadelphia  would  be 
considered  a  sign  of  mental  aberration. 

Mr.  Hart  has  for  years  been  gradually 
but  surely  getting  more  and  more  confi- 
dent that  he  knows  more  than  Stuart 
ever  did  about  this  matter.  In  1887 
there  was  a  fine  loan  exhibition  of  histor- 
ical portraits  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy;  and, unless  I  am  in  error,  Mr.  Hart 
was  the  editor  of  the  very  interesting 
descriptive  catalogue.  The  Vaughan 
portrait  of  Washington  was  included  in 
the  collection,  and  the  catalogue  note 
regarding  it  states  modestly  that  "this  is 
believed  to  be  the  original  portrait 
painted  from  life,  in  the  spring  or  foil  of 
1795,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  It 
presents  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  is 
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the  first  portrait  of  Washington  that 
Stuart  painted.  Of  this  portrait  there 
are  but  three  replicas  known,  and  the 
present  picture  has  every  indication  of 
being  the  original.  .  .  .  Stuart  stated  in 
1823  of  the  original,  that  he  had  'rubbed 
it  out.'  This  must  have  been  an  error  of 
memory  .  .  .  this,  it  would  seem,  must 
be  the  original  picture  painted  as  above. 
As  a  likeness  of  Washington  it  is  doubt- 
less more  correct  than  the  accepted 
Lansdowne  and  Athenaeum  heads,  the 
familiar  Stuart's  Washington." 

The  only  evidence  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  note  to  show  that  this  "  must 
be  the  original  picture  painted  as  above" 
is  that  Hollo  way's  engraving  of  it  was 
published  in  November,  1796,  in 
Lavater's  "Physiognomy";  therefore  it 
must  be  the  original.  And  this  is  the  way 
Mr.  Hart  writes  history  !  This  is  almost 
equal  to  the  archaeology  of  the  Pickwick 
Papers,  in  reference  to  the  prehistoric 
inscription,  "  Bill  Stumps,  his  mark." 

In  1887  the  Vaughan  portrait  was  only 
"believed  to  be"  the  one  that  Stuart 
wilfully  and  maliciously  and  wrongfully 
alleged  he  had  rubbed  out;  but  in  1893 
it  is  absolutely  known  to  be  that  one,  for 
Mr.  Hart  writes  to  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph :  "  We  also  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  one  statement  at  least  in  the 
memorandum,  '  I  painted  a  third,  but 
rubbed    it    out,'    is    incorrect."     In    this 


instance  he  does  not  present  any  evi- 
dence to  support  this  certainty.  But  then, 
what  is  the  use  of  evidence  when  we 
know  a  thing  to  a  certainty? 

In  1887,  again,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy's  full-length  Washington  by 
Stuart  was  catalogued  as  a  "  replica  of 
Lansdowne  portrait "  ;  but  in  the  future 
catalogues  edited  by  Mr.  Hart  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  will  figure  as  the  original ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Scharf's  failure  to 
find  a  signature  on  the  London  picture, 
the  cherished  treasure  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
drawing-room  will  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  as  a  replica. 

Mr.  Hart  has  not  yet  attacked  the 
authenticity  of  the  Athenaeum  head  in 
Boston ;  he  has  contented  himself  with 
the  contemptuous  allusion  to  it  as  "  an 
ideal  head."  But  one  notices  with  some 
foreboding  that  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy owns  a  replica  of  the  Athenaeum 
head,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  be 
in  store  for  poor  Boston,  now  that  Lon- 
don's pretensions  have  been  wiped  out 
with  a  wax  taper. 

A  word  should  be  added  here  concern- 
ing the  Athenaeum  portrait  of  Martha 
Washington  by  Stuart,  a  copy  of  which 
also  accompanies  this  article.  The 
original  was  painted  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  same  period  as  the  Athenaeum  Wash- 
ington, and  the  two  portraits  have  always 
been  kept  together. 
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IN  164 1  some  friends  of  the  little  band 
of  colonists  who  had  settled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts wrote  them  from  England, 
that  now  was  the  time  for  them  to  apply 
to  Parliament,  if  there  were  any  privileges 
which  they  wished  to  secure.  For  an- 
swer to  this  suggestion,  the  leaders  in  the 
colony  declined  to  put  themselves  under 
protection  of  Parliament,  because  by  so 
doing  they  would  become  subject  to  all 
laws  which  Parliament  might  make  ;  but 
while  they  where  thus  unwilling  to  put 
their  necks  even  under  a  friendly  yoke, 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  negotiating  with  those  in  power, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three,  whose  functions  were 
vaguely  defined  in  the  colonial  records 
as  follows  :  "  To  go  for  England,  upon 
some  weighty  occations  for  the  good  of 
the  country."  Certain  of  these  functions 
were  defined  by  Winthrop  to  be  :  to  further 
the  work  of  the  reformation  of  churches 
in  England  ;  to  explain  why  the  colonists 
had  been  unable  that  year  to  meet  their 
engagements  with  their  usual  promptness  ; 
and  to  procure  cotton  from  some  source 
for  clothing. 

The  persons  appointed  on  this  com- 
mittee were  Hugh  Peters,  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Salem  ■  Thomas  Weld,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Roxbury  ;  and  William 
Hibbins,  of  Boston.  From  various  sources 
we  obtain  occasional  information  of  their 
movements  while  they  were  performing 
their  official  duties.  They  apparently 
attended  first  to  the  duty  which  was  of 
the  most  importance  to  the  colonists, 
and  sent  over  a  consignment  of  linen 
and  woollen  goods  and  "  of  other  useful 
commodities " ;  and  then  Hibbins  re- 
turned to  the  colony,  leaving  Weld  and 
Peters  to  reform  churches  and  solicit 
contributions.  A  doubt  was  thrown  over 
the  value  of  their  work,  at  a  subsequent 
date,  by  a  committee  of  the  General 
Court ;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  what  follows 
that  it  was  not  without   interest  to    the 
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present  generation.  In  1645,  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  weary  of  the  prolonged  stay 
of  Weld  and  Peters,  placed  on  record  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  their  speedy 
return  to  the  colony  was  desirable. 

Let  us  now  examine  so  much  of  the 
work  of  this  committee  as  is  of  especial 
interest  in  connection  with  the  subject 
under  consideration.  We  find  the  gentle- 
men of  whom  it  was  composed  credited 
in  the  records  of  Harvard  College  with 
having  procured  from  divers  gentlemen 
and  merchants  in  England,  books  for  the 
library  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  One  of  the  members,  Rev. 
Thomas  Weld,  afterward  rendered  an 
account  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  of 
moneys  collected  by  himself  and  others, 
stating  from  whom  the  contributions  were 
received  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  to  be  applied.  The  first  entry  in 
this  account,  under  the  heading,  "  What 
I  received  for  the  college  and  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,"  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  Lady  Moulsham  gave  me  for  a  scholar- 
ship ,£100,  the  revenue  of  it  to  be  employed  that 
way  forever,  for  which  I  entered  covenant  and  am 
bound  to  have  it  performed. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Gates  Head,  Jan. 
2,  1649,  Weld  alludes  to  his  collec- 
tions for  the  college,  and  more  particu- 
larly describes  the  scholarship  in  the 
following  language  :  — 

Others  gave  to  the  College  and  the  advance 
of  learning,  which  was  paid  some  little  towards 
the  building  of  the  College  per  bill,  some  to  the 
President  for  his  great  labor  taken  upon  request 
of  the  feoffees  of  the  College,  some  laid  out  for 
utensils  for  the  college  by  their  desires  (as 
pewter,  brass,  iron-ware,  linen),  some  laid  out  in 
books  to  supply  their  library  and  for  erecting  a 
school  at  Roxbury,  besides  two  scholarships  of  ^5 
per  annum  apiece,  settled  forever  on  the  College ; 
and  again  he  says:  Of  the  Lady  Moulsham,  who 
(out  of  Christian  desire  to  advance  good  learning) 
gave  an  ^ioo  to  be  improved  in  New  England, 
in  the  best  way  for  the  help  of  some  poor  scholar 
or  scholars  in  the  College,  and  to  be  settled  for 
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that  use,  which  being  given  in  upon  account  to 
the  state  there,  and  the  pious  desire  of  the  lady 
signified,  they  settled  £\o  per  annum  forever  upon 
two  poor  scholars  in  the  College,  ,£5  apiece. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Weld,  by  mak- 
ing a  report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  of 
his  collections  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  colony,  would  seem  to 
recognize  some  sort  of  appointment  in 
that  behalf  on  the  part  of  that  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment  to  the  committee  for  books  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  college, 
there  is  no  recognition  whatever  of  the 
society.  Furthermore,  Weld  appears  by 
the  foregoing  letter  to  have  remitted 
some  of  his  collections  directly  to  the 
college,  and  to  have  acted  under  instruc- 
tions in  making  purchases  on  college 
account  with  some  of  the  money.  The 
hundred  pounds  which  he  received 
from  Lady  Mowlson,  or,  to  repeat  his 
spelling,  Lady  Moulsham,  was,  however, 
treated  differently.  This  he  says  he 
gave  in  "upon  account  to  the  State." 
It  is  not  positively  known  when  this 
money  was  given  in  on  account,  but  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  college  records 
justifies  the  inference  that  it  was  in  1643  > 
while  an  account  of  Tyng,  the  country 
treasurer,  acknowledges  that  in  1644 
there  was  something  due  the  college,  "of 
that  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Weld  and 
Mr.  Peters."  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
General  Court  had  this  fund  in  mind  in 
1644,  when  an  order  was  passed  that 
^150  be  gathered  by  the  treasurer  for 
the  college  out  of  the  money  sent  out 
from  England  for  the  children.  The  re- 
ceipt, by  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  of 
this  specific  sum  can  be  shown,  and 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
income  was  to  be  applied  can  be  traced 
to  the  college  authorities  through  entries 
made  at  various  times  in  the  colony  and 
college  records.  A  copy  of  the  covenant 
to  which  Weld  refers  in  his  statement  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  is  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Harvard  College.  It  is 
in  substance  an*  acknowledgment  by 
Weld  that  he  has  received  the  money, 
and    an    agreement   on    his  part  that  he 


will  see  it  applied  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  Lady  Mowlson.  It  was  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  and  by  some  good 
chance  has  been  particularly  well  cared 
for,  so  that  the  writing  is  to-day  as  legi- 
ble as  it  was  in  1643,  when  Lady 
Mowlson  affixed  her  signature  thereto. 
It  was  some  curious  misunderstanding 
which  led  her  to  put  her  signature  to  a 
document  which  by  its  terms  required 
the  hand  and  seal  of  Thomas  Weld  ;  but 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that 
through  this  mistake  the  precious  auto- 
graph of  Ann  Mowlson  has  been  pre- 
served in  perfect  condition  for  our 
inspection. 

It  is  probable  that  two  copies  of  the 
instrument  were  prepared  by  her  solici- 
tor, for  execution,  and  that  Weld  signed 
one  of  these  copies,  while  she  signed  the 
copy  which  Weld  sent  to  the  college.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  the 
copy  signed  by  Weld  may  still  be  in  ex- 
istence in  England. 

There  is  no  point  which  will  impress 
itself  more  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of 
any  person  who  may  examine  the  early 
records  of  Harvard  College  than  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  those  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  that  institution 
endeavored  to  administer  the  trusts  im- 
posed upon  them  by  benefactors  of  the 
college.  The  books  were  at  first  kept  by 
single  entry,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
treasurer  to  put  all  gifts  of  money  into  a 
general  fund  and  allow  interest  to  each 
specific  trust.  In  that  way  the  college 
became  responsible  for  the  custody  of 
the  gift,  and  the  attention  of  the  treas- 
urer was  necessarily  called  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  income 
each  time  that  a  distribution  of  the  in- 
come of  the  college  was  made.  The 
deposit  of  Lady  Mowlson's  hundred 
pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  colony  relieved  the  treasurer  of  the 
college  from  all  responsibility  as  to  this 
fund,  and  undoubtedly  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  confusion  and  neglect  which 
envelop  the  history  of  this  alone,  among 
the  beneficiary  foundations  of  Harvard 
College. 

The  first  allusion  in  the  college  records 
to  Lady  Mowlson's  gift  occurs  in  1643. 
The    overseers    then  declined  to  assign 
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the  income  of  the  ^ioo,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  money  in  hand  and  they 
could  not  expect  payment  until  the  Gen- 
eral Court  should  meet.  In  1655,  Dun- 
ster  attempted  to  secure  the  money  for 
repairs  to  the  college  building,  which  al- 
though only  fifteen  years  old  was  already 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  magis- 
trates declined  to  give  their  consent,  say- 
ing that  the  money  "  was  given  by  the 
Lady  Mowlson  and  others  for  scholarships 
annually  to  be  maintained  there,  which 
this  Court  cannot  alter."  Quincy,  refer- 
ring to  this,  says  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
college  that  Lady  Mowlson  had  taken  a 
bond  from  Weld  that  the  money  should 
not  be  diverted  from  the,  object  to  which 
she  had  devoted  it.  In  the  light  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  college,  this  congrat- 
ulation is  more  forcible  than  it  was  when 
it  was  uttered. 

The  amount  of  money  belonging  to 
Harvard  College  held  by  the  country  treas- 
urer at  this  time  was  ,£162  16s.  \d.  It  in- 
cluded Lady  Mowlson' s  ^100,  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Bridges  of  ^50,  and  £1 2  i6s.^d. 
from  unknown  sources.  So  far  as  is 
known,  Lady  Mowlson's  gift  was  the  only 
portion  of  this  sum  which  was  actually 
dedicated  to  beneficiary  purposes.     Men- 


tion of  this  indebtedness  occurs  frequently 
in  the  college  inventories.  At  one  time 
the  debt  appears  on  the  records  as  if 
it  were  due  from  the  estate  of  Richard 
Russell,  the  late  country  treasurer.  The 
amount  annually  allowed  to  the  college 
for  the  use  of  this  fund  between  1648  and 
1685  was  fifteen  pounds. 

In  1684  the  colony  charter  was  an- 
nulled. It  was  the  opinion  of  competent 
persons  at  that  time  that  all  colonial 
legislation,  including  the  college  charter, 
was  by  this  proceeding  rendered  null  and 
void.  For  that  reason,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  disturbance  of  affairs 
in  the  colony,  all  payments  to  the  college 
then  ceased.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  during  the 
time  of  James  II.,  no  effort  was  made  by 
the  college  to  collect  either  principal  or 
interest  from  the  colony.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
province  charter  was  brought  to  Boston. 
This  document  confirmed  all  gifts  and 
bequests  which  had  been  made  to  schools 
or  colleges,  and  partially  restored  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  college  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.  Efforts  were 
thereupon  made  to  secure  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court  the  payment  of  this  ,£162  16^-. 
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4</.  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  country  treasurer.  Petitions  were 
preferred  in  1093,  in  1695,  and  again  in 
1698.  The  petition  of  1698  was  signed 
by  "  Increase  Mather,  President,  in  the 
name  oi  the  Corporation,"  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  certified  copy  of  numer- 
ous entries  in  the  college  records  referring 
to  the  matter  under  consideration.  The 
petition  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  Dec.  1,  1698,  the 
question  was  put  whether  or  not  the  sum 
alleged  to  have  been- placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  colony  should  be  paid  to  the 
college  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  province, 
and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  About 
the  same  time  Judge  Sewall  appears  to 
have  brought  his  influence  to  bear  with- 
out result,  in  a  memorial,  in  which  he 
petitioned  to  have  this  money  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Narragansett 
property,  the  basis  of  the  present  Sewall 
scholarships,  which  had  in  1696  been 
given  by  himself  and  his  wife  to  the  col- 
lege. 

During  the  period  that  all  of  this  was 
going  on,  the  college  was  supposed  to  be 
without  a  charter.  There  was  much 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  several 
intended  charters  were  introduced  which 
were  satisfactory  to  the  General  Court; 
but  those  which  passed  both  Council  and 
Representatives  were  negatived  either  by 
the  crown  or  by  the  governor.  It  is  not 
claimed  in  contemporaneous  records  that 
the  lack  of  a  charter  had  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  petitions ;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  matter  was 
again  pressed  upon  the  General  Court 
until  1  71  2,  five  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  which  declared  that  the  charter 
of  1650  had  not  been  repealed,  it  may 
well  be  that  such  was  the  case. 

In  1  712.  at  an  overseers' meeting,  held 
at  Cambridge,  July  25,  President  Lev- 
erett  called  the  attention  of  the  overseers 
to  the  fact  that  the  college  had  a  claim 
upon  the  province  for  the  sum  of  ^162 
1  6s.  ^(/.,  the  gift  to  the  college  of  Lady 
Mowlson,  which  indebtedness  had  been 
re<  ognized  by  the  payment  of  interest  up 
to  the  year  1685.  He  further  said  that 
memorials  had  twice  been  presented  to 
I  1  General  Court  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
college,  and  he  moved  that  the  overseers 


take  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
advise  what  should  be  done  in  the  prem- 
ises. In  consequence  of  this,  the  over- 
seers, after  having  inspected  the  records 
of  the  college,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  sum  was  due,  and  placed 
upon  record  their  opinion  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  country  would  be  obliged  in 
justice  to  produce  a  discharge  for  the 
said  sum  or  to  pay  the  principal  with 
interest  in  arrears."  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  completely  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lady  Mowlson  scholarship  had  faded 
out  during  the  twenty-eight  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  payment  of 
interest  by  the  colony.  No  allusion  to 
the  trust  was  made  by  Leverett,  and  such 
information  as  he  did  furnish  was  verified 
by  a  search  of  the  records,  as  if  the  whole 
matter  belonged  to  a  past  so  far  back 
that  all  facts  connected  with  it  had  passed 
out  of  memory,. 

The  General  Court,  when,  as  a  se- 
quence to  this  action  of  the  overseers, 
the  matter  was  brought  to  their  attention, 
took  the  same  view  that  the  overseers 
did,  and  authorized  the  province  treas- 
urer to  pay  over  the  amount  claimed  to 
be  due,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  from 
1685.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1713, 
this  payment  was  made,  and  the  college 
treasurer  then  received  ^162  16s.  zp/. 
principal  and  ^263  14^.  interest.  Of 
this  amount,  ^100  principal  and  ^161 
19^.  interest  should  be  credited  to  the 
Lady  Mowlson  scholarship.  Thus,  in 
1 7 13,  the  college  was  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  possession  of  this  fund,  but 
during  the  seventy  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  "  good  and  pious  in- 
tention "  of  the  founder  had  been  de- 
clared, all  knowledge  of  her  desires  had 
practically  been  forgotten,  and  the  docu- 
ment in  which  they  were  set  forth  was 
probably  buried  in  the  treasurer's  office 
beneath  an  accumulation  of  papers. 
Hence  the  poor  scholars  who  were  to 
profit  by  it  did  not  regularly  participate 
in  its  income,  although  a  chance  entry  in 
the  records  shows  that  the  fund  now  and 
then  had  some  sort  of  recognition. 

The  next  item  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  college  under  a  date  nearly  two 
centuries  later  than  the  settlement  made 
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with  the  province.  Jan.  30,  1893,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  president  and  fellows 
held  in  Boston,  the  treasurer  made  a 
brief  statement,  recapitulating  some  of 
the  more  important  of  the  facts  above 
set  forth,  and  it  was  thereupon  voted  to 
take  from  the  stock  account  as  of  Aug. 
1,  1892,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  re-establish  the  Lady  Mowlson 
scholarship  with  an  income  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  history  of  the  scholarship  having 
been  brought  down  to  date,  we  can  now 
turn  to  the  investigations  which  have 
finally  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  some 
knowledge  of  Lady  Mowlson  herself. 

In  October,  1887,  I  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  a  paper  setting  forth  what  was 
then  known  about  the  scholarship,  and 
incidentally  stated  that,  so  far  as  knowl- 
edge of  Lady  Mowlson  was  concerned, 
we  were  no  better  off  than  Quincy  was 
when  he  said  that  nothing  was  known  of 
her  except  that  she  was  one  of  the  earliest 
transatlantic  benefactors  of  the  college. 
An  abstract  of  this  paper  was  given  in 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Register  for  July,  1892,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Exhibitions  of  Har- 
vard College  prior  to  1800,"  under  the 
special  heading,  "  Lady  Mowlson's  Gift," 
the  concluding  sentence  of  which  was  as 
follows  :  — 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  information  as  to  the 
founder  has  been  obtained,  and  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  remarkable  that  from  the 
day  of  its  foundation  to  the  present  time  fate 
seems  to  have  determined  that  the  Lady  Mowlson 
scholarship  should  not  have  an  independent  exist- 
ence. 

A  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  on 
which  this  was  printed  showed  that  the 
spell  was  broken.  The  curiosity  of  Mr. 
John  Ward  Dean,  the  editor  of  the 
Register,  was  aroused  by  the  article,  and 
under  date  of  April  9,  1892,  he  informed 
me  that  a  "  Sir  Thomas  Moulson,"  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  was  knighted  in  1634, 
and  that  letters  to  and  from  him  could  be 
found  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  1634-38.  Further  cor- 
respondence and  interchange  of  informa- 
tion brought  further  aid  from  Mr.  Dean, 
who  also  promptly  invoked  the  assistance 


of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Waters,  the  accomplished 
genealogist,  then  in  England.  Mr.  Waters 
very  soon  contributed  the  wills  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  Dame  Ann  Mowlson,  ab- 
stracts of  both  of  which  were  published 
in  the  Register  for  January,  1893. 

The  story  of  what  had  been  accom 
plished,  with  the  aid  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, in  tracing  the  identity  of  Lady 
Mowlson  was  published  by  me  in  the 
Pi  occeaings  of  the  Afnerican  Antiquarian 
Society,  in  October  1892.  The  portion 
of  that  story  which  has  not  already  been 
narrated  in  this  article,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  tell. 

We  started  with  no  other  information 
than  the  fact  that  Lady  Mowlson's  Chris- 
tian name  was  Ann,  and  that  she  was  a 
widow  in  1643.  When  Brown's  Genesis 
of  the  United  States  came  out,  I  examined 
the  names  of  the  adventurers  published  in 
that  volume,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding 
that  Thomas  Moulson  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  held  April  15,  16 14. 
The  references  furnished  by  Mr.  Dean,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  opened  up  consid- 
erable information  concerning  the  Sir 
Thomas  Mowlson,  or  Moulson,  —  for  the 
name  is  spelled  both  ways,  —  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1634.  He 
was  a  native  of  Hargrave-Stubbs  in  Chesh- 
ire, where  his  family  settled  about  1500. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was 
he  who  showed  an  interest  in  American 
ventures  by  being  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Grocers' 
Company  in  16 14.  His  name  appears  in 
the  list  of  sheriffs  for  London  and  Middle- 
sex in  1624.  He  founded,  in  1627,  a 
chapel  at  Hargrave-Stubbs,  and  endowed 
it  with  ^40  per  annum  for  a  minister. 
At  the  same  time  he  endowed  a  school, 
adjoining  the  chapel,  with  f^2o  per  annum, 
"  for  the  government,  education  and  in- 
struction of  youth  in  grammar  and  vir- 
tue," and  directed  the  overplus  of  rents 
arising  from  certain  lands,  then  by  him 
given,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  such 
poor  persons  as  the  majority  of  the  feoffees 
should  think  fit.  In  1633-34  he  was  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in 
March,  1634,  the  Lord  Mayor  having  died. 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  in  that  govern- 
ment.   After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
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office  as  Lord  Mayor,  his  name  is  still 
found  for  a  brief  period  among  the  alder- 
men. Traces  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
his  official  work  and  correspondence.  On 
the   17th  of  May,   1634,  he  reported  to 


then  an  alderman,  was  associated  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Rainton,  alderman,  by  order  of 
Council,  to  report  on  the  petition  of  the 
"  'lawyers  and  Skinners."  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  made  on  the  2  2(1  of 
July.       In   1638    his  will    was  probated. 


Know  all  men  by  these  prsents  that  I  Thomas  Wells  alls  Weld  Pastor  of  Roxbury  in  the 
plantac'on  of  New  Engla[nd]  doe  by  these  prsents  acknowledge  that  I  have  received  of  the  Lady  Ann 
Mowlson  of  London  widdow  the  full  &  intire  some  of  o[ne]  hundred  pownds  current  English  mony  the 
wch  she  hath  freely  given  to  Harvards  Colledge  in  New  England  to  be  imp  [roved]  by  the  feofees  of 
the  sd  Colledge  for  the  time  being  to  the  best  yearly  revenew  that  may  be  thought  fitt  in  theire  wisdomes 
which  yearly  revenew  according  to  her  good  &  pious  intention  is  to  be  &  remaine  as  a  p'petuall  stipend 
for  &  towards  yeyea[rly]  maintenance  of  some  poore  scholler  which  shalbe  admitted  into  the  sd  Col- 
ledge by  the  sd  feofees  or  the  major  p't  of  th[em]  the  which  poore  scholler  is  to  injoy  the  sd  yearly 
stipend  only  till  such  time  as  such  poore  scholler  cloth  attaine  to  ye  degr[ee]  of  a  Master  of  Arts  cV  no 
longer,  and  then  the  sd  yearly  stipend  shall  by  the  sd  feofees  be  bestowed  upon  another  poore 
scho[ller]  of  the  sd  colledge  whom  the  sd  feofees  shall  think  best  deserveing  and  soe  the  sd  stipend  to 
goe  in  succession  from  [one]  poor  scholler  to  another  therfor  &  towards  theire  yearly  maintenance  in 
perpetuum  in  manner  &  forme  as  afforesd.  And  in  case  it  shall  fall  out  at  such  time  as  ye  sd  yearly 
stipend  shalbe  appointed  by  the  sd  feofees  to  be  bestowed  upon  anoth[er]  poore  scholler  there,  then  if 
there  shalbe  any  poore  scholler  admitted  into  the  sd  Colledge  that  shalbe  a  kinsman  of  the  sd  Lady 
Mowlson,  &  shalbe  deemed  by  the  sd  feofees  or  the  major  p't  of  them  to  be  of  a  good  &  pious  con- 
versation and  to  be  well  deserveing  ye  sd  yearly  stipend  as  afforesd  that  then  [it  is]  the  reall  intention  & 
desire  of  the  sd  Lady  Mowlson  that  such  a  poore  scholler  there  being  her  kinsman  shall  be  first  prferred 
&  appointed  by  the  sd  feofees  to  have  &  injoy  the  sd  yearly  stipend  in  manner  &  forme  as  afforesd 
before  any  other  scholler  of  the  sd  Colledge  whatsoever  that  is  not  her  kinsman. 

And  for  the  present  the  sd  Lady  Mowlsons  desire  is  that  John  Weld  now  a  scholler  in  the  sd  Col- 
ledge shall  have  the  sd  stipend  till  he  attaine  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts.  To  the  dew  and  true 
p'formance  of  which  good  &  pious  intent  &  desire  of  the  sd  Lady  Mowlson  I  the  sd  Thomas  Weld  for 
my  selfe  my  executors  &  administrator  doe  coven  [ant]  and  promise  to  &  with  the  sd  Lady  Mowlson 
her  executors  &  administrator  in  and  by  these  prsents  that  the  sd  some  of  o[ne]  hundred  pownds  & 
the  yearly  revenew  thereof  shalbe  disposed  of  and  imployed  to  the  only  intent  and  purpose  in  ye  s[ame] 
manner  &  forme  as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  not  otherwise.  In  Wittness  whereof  I  the  sd 
Thomas  Wel[d]  [have]  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seale  this  Ninth  day  of  May  in  the  Ninteenth  yeare 
of  the  Raigne  of  or  Soveraigne  L[ord]  King  Charles  pr.  1643. 

Memorandum  that  it  is  likewise  the  intent  &  desire  of  the  sd  Lady  Mowlson  that  such  her  kinsman 
as  shalbe  admitted  into  ye  sd  colledge  shall  imediatly  from  ye  time  of  his  admittance  have  the  yearly 
revenew  of  the  hundred  pownds  above  menc'ond  till  he  attaine  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts  notwth- 
standing  that  it  should  be  othrwise  disposed  of  formerly  to  anothr  poore  scholler  by  ye  above  sd 
feofees. 

ANN   MOWLSON. 
Subscribed  by  ye  sd  Lady 
Ann  Mowlson  in  ye  prsents  of 
Arther  Banardiston  Tho :  Goodyeare 


the  Council  the  quantity  of  oats  in  store 
in  the  shops  of  the  chandlers  in  London. 
On  the  15  th  of  July,  the  Commissioners  of 
Pious  Uses  wrote  to  him  relative  to  the 
procuring  of  contributions  towards  re- 
pairing St.  Paul's.  On  the  24th  of  July, 
1634,  the  king  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  Sir  Thomas  Mowlson,  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  aldermen  of  London,  recommend- 
ing a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
streets  of  London,  with  suggestions  for 
the  maintenance  of  sidewalks  and  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  city.  On 
the  1 6th  of  March,  1635-36,  Sir  Thomas, 


From  this  instrument  we  learn  that  he 
had  no  children.  One  half  of  all  his 
goods,  after  payment  of  his  debts,  he  be- 
queathed to  Dame  Anne,  his  loving  wife, 
"  for  her  customary  and  widow's  part,  to 
her  due  and  appertaining  by  the  custom 
of  said  city."  His  name  appears  by  the 
will  to  have  been  Thomas  Mowlson,  and 
he  leaves,  among  many  others,  bequests 
to  his  brother  John  Mowlson,  and  to  his 
cousin  Anthony  Radcliffe  and  his  wife. 

The  will  of  Lady  Ann  Mowlson  was 
executed  Aug.  11,  1657.  A  codicil 
was    added     Sept.     17,    166 1,    and     an- 
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other  was  written  Oct.  8,  1661.  From 
this  instrument,  in  which  she  is  called 
Dame  Anne  Moulson,  we  are  able  to 
establish  that  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mowlson  was  named  Ann,  and  that  she 
survived  Sir  Thomas  until  the  foil  of 
1661.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  in  1638,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  probate  of  his  will,  it 
makes  sure  the  fact  that  she  was  a  widow 
in  1643,  and  thus  identifies  the  founder 
of  the  scholarship  with  the  widow  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  her  will 
bequests  are  made  to  her  nephew,  Mr. 
Anthony  Radcliffe,  of  Buckinghamshire, 
eldest  son  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Edward 
Radcliffe,  deceased ;  also  to  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  eldest  son  of  her  said  nephew  ; 
also  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Katherine  Par- 
sons, widow,  sister  to  her  said  nephew, 
Anthony  Radcliffe.  This,  according  to 
accepted  genealogical  canons,  would 
seem  to  establish  her  family  name  as 
Radcliffe.  As  if  to  clinch  the  connection 
with  the  scholarship,  she  leaves  a  be- 
quest to  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  in- 
strument, whom  she  defines  as  the  son  of 
her  niece,  in  the  following  language : 
"  Arthur  Barnardiston,  son  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nardiston  which  he  had  by  my  niece  the 
Lady  Thornton."  She  expresses  her 
desire  that  her  body  shall  be  buried  in 
the  vault  within  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Christopher's,  wherein  her  late  husband 
was  buried. 

The  spot  which  she  thus  selected  for 
the  permanent  deposit  of  her  remains  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
Bank  of  England  covers  the  ground  on 
which  stood  the  old  church  of  St.  Chris- 
topher. The  street  by  which  entrance 
to  the  church  was  formerly  gained  is  now 
crowded  with  vehicles  from  early  dawn 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Countless 
throngs  of  pedestrians  each  day  press 
past  the  spot  where  Lady  Mowlson's 
body  was  laid.  The  quiet  of  the  place 
of  worship  which  appealed  to  men  who 
sought  seclusion  from  contact  with  the 
world  has  given  place  to  the  eager  tread 
of  restless  money  makers,  to  whom  the 
oiink  of  gold  upon  the  counters  of  the 
bank  is  music  far  more  pleasant  than  the 
chants  which  filled  the  air  in  former  days. 
What  chance  is  there  that,  two  centuries 


and  a  half  hence,  the  name  of  even  one 
among  these  thousands  who  daily  crowd 
the  bank  and  throng  the  street  will  be 
treasured  by  a  grateful  posterity  as  is  that 
of  the  gentle  woman  who  directed  that 
her  body  should  be  laid  in  a  place  which 
has  since  become  the  focus  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world? 

Our  examination  of  the  various  refer- 
ences to  Sir  Thomas  Mowlson  has  brought 
before  us  with  considerable  sharpness  of 
outline  the  career  of  a  successful  and 
public-spirited  merchant,  who  was  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  who  out 
of  his  wealth  established  beneficiary 
foundations  for  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  purposes.  His  widow  has 
only  appeared  as  the  founder  of  the 
scholarship  at  Harvard  College.  That 
this  gift  was  made  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  family  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Arthur  Barnardiston,  a  relative  and  one 
of  the  legatees  of  her  will,  was  a  witness 
to  the  instrument  which  bears  her  signa- 
ture. Her  name  appears  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  Committee  for  Compounaings, 
etc.,  Doinestic,  1 643-1 660,  under  date 
1644,  May  3,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ^600  towards  the  ^£20,000  to 
be  sent  to  the  Scottish  army  in  the  North. 
This  interesting  item  was  communicated 
to  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  by  Prof.  William  W. 
Goodwin,  credit  for  its  discovery  being 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Robert  N.  Toppan. 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  half  of 
Sir  Thomas's  goods,  which  he  left  his 
loving  wife,  was  a  substantial  and  satis- 
factory half.  Her  gift  to  the  college  was 
perhaps  significant  enough  of  her  politi- 
cal sympathies ;  but  if  we  need  plainer 
indications,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
subscription  to  the  parliamentary  fund  to 
be  paid  to  the  Scottish  army  which  was 
so  soon  to  participate  in  the  victory  over 
the  king's  forces  at  Marston  Moor.  The 
glimpse  that  we  get  of  her  is  not  so  clear 
and  well  defined  as  that  which  we  have 
of  her  husband  ;  but  she  is  evidently 
strong  of  purpose,  liberal  in  character, 
generous  in  the  dispensation  of  her 
bounties,  and  pronounced  in  her  political 
and  religious  sympathies.  Of  her  per- 
son we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  next  few  months  will  bring 
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to  light   many  more    details    concerning 
her  life. 

The  coincidence  which  brought  the 
consideration  of  this  scholarship  before 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College  at  a  time  when  they  were  also 
discussing  with  the  managers  of  the  so- 
called  Harvard  Annex  the  possibilities  of 


The  name  of  Ann  Radcliffe  was  there- 
fore selected.  It  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  adoption  of  the  name  of  Radcliffe 
College  if  the  assertion  could  also  be 
made  that  the  gift  upon  which  it  was 
based  was  without  question  the  fir.^t 
made  by   any  woman  to    Harvard    Col- 


St.  Christopher's  Church,  London. 

NOW  THE  SITE  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


a  closer  union  of  the  two  colleges,  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
founder  of  the  first  scholarship  at  Cam- 
bridge was  a  woman.  It  was  natural  that 
some  woman  should  be  honored  in  the 
choice  of  a  name  for  the  new  corpora- 
tion which  was  to  be  formed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  plan  suggested  for  the  per- 
manent  relations   of    the    two    colleges. 


lege  ;  but  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  Eliot's  history  of  that 
institution,  under  date  apparently  of 
1642,  a  gift  of  ^10  was  received  from 
"  Mrs.  Glover."  It  is  not  known  whence 
Eliot  derived  his  authority  for  this  entry. 
The  recognized  sources  of  information 
concerning  gifts  at  that  time  are  Hooks 
1.  and  III.  of  the  College  Records.     Book 
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I.  is  a  book  of  contemporaneous  entries 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  con- 
tains most  of  the  early  gifts  to  the  col- 
lege. Book  III.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  by  Thomas  Danforth, 
while  he  was  clerk  of  the  overseers,  and 
while  he  was  treasurer  of  the  college,  in 
which  functions  he  had  access  to  the  ac- 
count books  and  to  the  papers  of  the  college. 
He  evidently  meant  in  this  book  to  make 
a  complete  record  of  what  was  received 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  time  of 
his  last  entry.  The  gift  of  ^'10  by  Mrs. 
Glover  does  not  appear  in  either  of  these 
books.  About  the  year  1700,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  Henry  Flynt  compiled  a  dona- 
tion  book,  in   which    he   entered    every 


gift,  grant,  or  bequest  of  which  he  could 
find  record.  Mrs.  Glover's  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  donation  book.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  Pierce's  history, 
nor  does  Quincy  allude  to  it.  It  will  not 
do  for  this  reason  hastily  to  assume  that 
the  compiler  of  the  table  in  Eliot's  his- 
tory had  no  foundation  for  the  entry ; 
but  the  absence  of  mention  in  the 
records  and  in  the  donation  book  re- 
quires that  there  should  be  some  proof 
that  the  college  actually  received  the 
money,  to  overcome  the  obvious  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  absence  of  men- 
tion in  the  records.  Meantime  we  can 
only  deal  with  the  question  as  one  of 
probabilities. 


OLD    FOLKS'   VALENTINE. 

By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

SWEET  heart,  I  know  not  where  you  are, 
On  land  or  sea ;  yet  I  will  say, 
Across  the  world,  or  near,  or  far, 
I  send  a  valentine  to-day. 
My  spirit  cleaves  the  air  to  you ; 

We're  hand  to  hand,  and  heart  to  heart ; 
I  care  not  wheresoe'er  thou  art ; 
For  what  is  time,  that  it  can  part 
Two  hearts  that  as  the  stars  are  true  ? 

A  score  of  years  between  us  lies, 

A  score  that  flamed  and  spent  in  flame. 

Love  is  not  joy,  but  sacrifice, 

Or  love  does  not  deserve  the  name. 

You  went  for  happiness  in  quest, 
A  restless  wanderer,  far  away ; 
I  wound  the  orange  flowers  to-day 
Around  my  daughter's  brow.     Who  may 

Pronounce  I  did  not  choose  the  best? 


For  love  is  only  in  degree, 

And  life  gives  rarely  what  we  crave. 
We  could  not  live,  did  we  not  see 

Beyond  each  little  new-made  grave,, 
Love  never  dies,  when  at  its  best; 

A  woman's  spirit  it  commands ; 

I  bound  my  life  in  iron  bands, 

To  feel  the  touch  of  baby  hands, 
Which  often  heal  a  wounded  breast. 
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And  I  have  given  my  best  to  all 

Who  touched  my  life  ;  but  you  must  know 

It  reached  beyond  my  narrow  wall 

And  climbed  heights  where  they  could  not  go. 

Love  cannot  our  ideals  trace  , 

Its  lines  are  circumscribed.     Alone 
We  live  our  higher  lives.     Your  own 
Encompassed  me  till  it  has  grown 

Across  the  years  and  time  and  space. 

And  so  where'er  you  are  to-night, 

Across  the  world,  on  land  or  sea, 
To  prove  that  human  hearts  are  right, 

I  summon  you  to  come  to  me. 
Young  hope,  young  love  and  bliss  are  mine, 

Because  in  other  lives  they  shine  ; 

They  waft  me  wheresoe'er  thou  art ; 

Come  back  to  me  to-night,  sweet  heart, 
Come  back  to  me,  my  valentine  ! 


ANTAEUS  IN  LOVE. 

By  Robert  Beverly  Hale. 


THE  first  time  Harold  Vaughn  met 
Emily  Rogers  was  at  Hereford 
Neck,  on  the  shore  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  summer  of  1885.  They  were  both 
visiting  Mrs.  McKinney,  and  saw  each 
other  constantly  for  two  weeks.  Harold 
went  away  first.  On  the  day  that  he  left 
the  Neck  he  was  in  a  fair  way  towards 
falling  in  love.  He  liked  Miss  Rogers 
better  than  any  other  woman  he  knew. 
If  a  further  acquaintance  should  confirm 
a  two  weeks'  impression,  he  thought  he 
should  ask  her  to  marry  him.  While  the 
train  hurried  him  to  Boston,  he  could  see 
her  in  his  mind's  eye  as  she  had  stood  on 
the  McKinneys'  piazza  waving  him  a  fare- 
well. She  had  worn  a  sailor  hat  with  a 
white  ribbon,  a  white  shirt-waist  with  blue 
stripes,  and  a  dark  blue  skirt;  and  her 
simple  apparel  seemed  perfect  to  Harold, 
—  for  Emily  Rogers  was  one  of  those  who 
lend  elegance  to  any  costume.  She  was 
tall,  dark,  and  handsome.  Hers  was  a 
face  that  took  precedence  ;  it  was  by  no 


but 
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means  perfect  when  she  was  alone 
when   surrounded  by  other   faces,  it  was 
apt  to  be  the  handsomest. 

After  leaving  the  Neck,  Vaughn 
not  see  Miss  Rogers  again  for 
months.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
had  returned  to  Milton  for  the  summer, 
he  took  the  train  and  called  on  her.  As 
he  anticipated,  she  was  not  one  to  forget 
a  friend.  Her  greeting  at  Milton  was  as 
cordial  as  her  farewell  at  Hereford.  She 
asked  him  to  come  again, —  and  he  did. 
His  Hereford  estimate  of  her  was  sus- 
tained :  it  could  not  be  exalted.  She 
began  to  fill  his  thoughts  more  and  more. 
She  interfered  with  his  work.  When  he 
imagined  he  was  looking  up  something  in 
the  Massachusetts  Reports,  he  would 
suddenly  find  that  he  was  thinking  of 
Emily  Rogers  instead.  He  lost  his  in- 
terest in  the  other  girls  he  knew.  He 
paid  absurd  attention  to  little  points  of 
behavior  in  which  she  had  hinted  that  he 
was  deficient.     He  stopped  himself  from 
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doing  several  mean  things  by  asking  him- 
self how  Emily  would  like  it,  and  in  each 
case  told  her  about  it  afterwards.  He 
attributed  to  her  a  degree  of  excellence 
which  she  did  not  possess,  priding  him- 
self all  the  time  on  his  critical  insight 
into  her  character.  He  called  her  "  Miss 
Rogers,"  —  but  always  thought  of  her  as 
"  Emily."  He  looked  conscious  when 
he  spoke  of  her.     He  was  in  love. 

There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Harold  Vaughn  should  not  marry,  pro- 
vided he  found  some  one  to  his  liking 
who  would  marry  him.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  For  so  young  a  lawyer 
he  had  an  excellent  practice ;  and  his 
father  was  rich  and  generous.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  sure  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Emily  Rogers,  he  determined  to 
marry  her.  He  had  been  too  uniformly 
successful  in  everything  he  had  under- 
taken to  be  very  doubtful  of  his  success. 
"When  he  was  at  the  primary  school,  he 
had  determined  to  take  the  prize  in 
spelling,  and  he  had  succeeded.  At  the 
Latin  School,  he  had  determined  to  be 
first  in  his  class  and  half-back  on  the 
foot-ball  team,  and  again  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. On  graduating,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  be  the  first  lawyer  in  Boston, 
and,  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  point  out  another 
lawyer  of  his  age  with  a  practice  like  his. 
He  was  used  to  success.  It  would  have 
been  affectation  if  he  had  pretended  even 
to  himself  that  he  was  afraid  Emily  Rogers 
would  not  marry  him. 

Harold  Vaughn  was  a  great  schemer. 
Most  young  men  drift  on  and  on  through 
the  days  of  courtship,  without  any  definite 
plan,  till  finally  they  gain  sufficient  cour- 
age to  ask  their  lady  loves  to  marry  them. 
But  Harold  Vaughn  never  drifted.  What- 
ever he  was  doing,  he  always  laid  a  plan 
of  campaign  ;  and  even  when  he  was  in 
love,  this  military  habit  did  not  forsake 
him. 

Miss  Rogers  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her  family.  She  had  a  great  respect  for 
their  opinions.  If  he  could  win  his  way 
into  the  family,  if  he  could  make  himself 
necessary  to  them,  if  he  could  make  them 
all  fond  of  him,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
could  carry  his  point.     The  influence  of 


a  girl's  family  is  tremendous.  Their  jeers 
and  criticisms  turn  the  scale  against  many 
a  baffled  admirer.  May  not  their  praises 
establish  the  success  of  a  suitor  who  prob- 
ably would  not  fail  even  without  their  as- 
sistance? 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  succesful  commission 
merchant  with  a  large  income.  He  was 
stern,  and  his  wife  was  mild.  Their  three 
children  were  as  fine  a  set  of  young  people 
as  you  would  wish  to  see.  Emily  was  a 
noble-minded  girl  of  twenty-three.  Alice 
was  twenty-one.  She  was  of  gentler  mould 
than  her  sister ;  most  people  thought  her 
the  prettier.  Harold  thought  otherwise. 
John  Rogers  was  a  spirited  young  base- 
ball player  of  fifteen.  Taken  all  in  all,  it 
was  a  healthy,  happy  family,  with  a  great 
deal  of  mutual  affection,  a  fair  share  of 
brains,  and  plenty  of  money.  There  was 
a  very  strong  family  feeling  among  the 
Rogerses,  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  in- 
terest in  other  people.  They  were  all 
critical,  each  in  his  own  way ;  and  visitors 
who  heard  others  criticised  could  not  help 
feeling  that  they  would  come  in  for  their 
turn  as  soon  as  their  backs  wrere  turned. 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  family  lived  sumptu- 
ously. They  had  a  magnificent  house, 
large  and  elegant  grounds,  and  everything 
they  wanted. 

Mrs.  Rogers  took  a  great  liking  to  Mr. 
Vaughn  immediately,  so  that  all  he  had  to 
do  with  her  was  to  confirm  a  good  im- 
pression. He  talked  to  her  sympatheti- 
cally about  her  family  troubles.  He  found 
that  she  had  a  literary  turn,  so  he  read 
her  Austin  Dobson's  poems  while  she 
mended  her  husband's  stockings.  He 
gave  her  advice  about  the  management 
of  John,  who  had  just  reached  the  age 
where  he  began  to  give  her  uneasiness. 
He  found  that  she  wrote  verses,  and  he 
read  them  with  some  interest,  for  they 
were  rather  good. 

"  Why,  you  haven't  been  here  for  al- 
most a  week,  Mr.  Vaughn  !  " 

"  No.  I've  been  obliged  to  run  on  to 
New  York.     I'm  glad  you  missed  me." 

"  Cruel  !  I'm  so  sorry  the  girls  are 
out." 

"I'm  not." 

"  Now,  really,  Mr.  Vaughn,  that  won't 
do.     You  may  be  very  fond  of  my  com- 
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pany ;  but  you  would  hardly  like  to  have 
Emily  and  Alice  hear  that  you  prefer  it 
to  theirs." 

"That's  true,  so  don't  tell  them.  I've 
brought  you  the  new  Harper.  1  want 
to  know  what  you  think  of  this  poem  in 
it." 

The  trouble  with  Alice  was  that  she 
was  too  amiable.  She  was  critical  enough 
in  her  own  fashion,  but  when  people  were 
present  she  was  always  nice  to  them. 
She  was  nice  to  Vaughn  among  the  rest, 
but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  guess 
what  she  said  of  him  when  his  back  was 
turned.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to 
do  something  extraordinary  to  win  her 
favor.  Harold  made  her  the  confidante 
of  his  future.  All  the  daring  schemes 
which  he  had  made,  some  of  them 
reaching  to  the  President's  and  Chief 
Justice's  chairs,  he  confided  to  her. 
And  every  interesting  case  he  had  he 
told  her  about  in  a  very  entertaining 
way.  She  could  not  help  being  inter- 
ested in  him.  Often  she  was  more  ex- 
cited than  he  over  the  pending  event  of 
a  trial. 

"  Well,  Miss  Alice,  Weeden's  agreed 
to  come  to  terms." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  you  could  have 
fought  it  out !  What  does  your  client 
pay  him?  " 

"Two  thousand  eight  hundred." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vaughn  !  Wouldn't  it  have 
been  better  to  have  put  the  case  through  ?  " 

"  It  might.  I  thought  not.  You  know 
a  conscientious  lawyer's  chief  concern  is 
to  prevent  litigation.  I  think  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  is  fair  for  my  client. 
If  I  were  Weeden  I  shouldn't  be  satis- 
fied." 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  only  a  lawyer  !  " 

"  I  should  probably  lose  half  my  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Rogers  was  generally  considered 
a  hard  man  to  get  at.  It  took  Vaughn 
some  time  to  find  out  the  reason,  but  he 
discovered  it  at  last.  Every  one  was 
afraid  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Harold  deter- 
mined to  be  the  exception  to  this  rule. 
He  boldly  entered  Mr.  Rogers's  private 
sitting-room    and    smoked    a    cigar  with 


the  merchant.  He  listened  respectfully 
to  the  older  man's  political  views,  but 
gave  emphatic  reasons  for  totally  dis- 
agreeing with  them.  He  made  Mr. 
Rogers  tell  him  anecdotes  about  his  early 
life,  and  listened  as  if  they  were  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Rogers  grew  to  think  him 
"obstinate  but  intelligent,  really  intelli- 
gent" ;  for  Mr.  Rogers  was  one  of  those 
people  who  repeat  twice  any  word  or 
sentiment  that  pleases  them. 

"Ah,  Vaughn,  glad  to  see  you.  Take 
a  cigar.  Vaughn,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  something.  I  think  of  sending 
John  to  boarding  school." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  think  that's  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do." 

"  Your  reasons,  Vaughn,  your  reasons  ! 
You  young  men  are  too  hasty." 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  loses  his  home 
influence.  In  the  second,  he  learns  to 
smoke  and  drink,  and  to  swear  as  only 
boarding-school  boys  can.  In  the  third, 
he  doesn't  get  such  good  teaching  as  at 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  where  I  want 
you  to  send  him." 

"  There's  something  in  what  you  say, 
but  not  everything,  Vaughn ;  something, 
but  not  everything." 

With  John,  Harold  had  no  trouble. 
John  formed  his  opinion  of  a  man  largely 
on  his  skill  in  athletics.  Harold  joined 
in  some  of  the  boy's  sports,  just  enough 
to  show  him  that  he  could  beat  him  at 
everything.  He  showed  him  how  to 
pitch  a  base-ball  with  a  very  deceitful 
drop ;  he  played  tennis  with  him,  and 
never  allowed  him  more  than  one  game 
in  a  set;  he  took  him  down  to  the  Union 
Boat  Club  and  taught  him  how  to  row  a 
working  boat. 

"  John,  you'll  never  learn  to  play  ten- 
nis unless  you  give  up  striking  the  ball 
with  a  cut." 

"  I  think  a  cut's  a  good  thing.  It  makes 
'em  bounce  badly." 

"  Nonsense  !  It  only  makes  them 
bounce  badly  on  a  soft  court  like  yours. 
If  you'd  ever  played  at  Newport,  you'd 
see  cuts  didn't  do  much  good.  You  want 
to  strike  them  all  hard  and  square,  and 
place  every  ball  you  hit." 
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Such  were  the  measures  which  Harold 
pursued  ;  and  he  was  uniformly  success- 
ful. The  whole  family  was  glad  to  see 
him  when  he  came,  and  kept  begging  him 
to  come  oftener.  It  grew  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledged custom  for  him  to  stay  to 
supper.  He  often  spent  the  night.  The 
family  grew  dependent  on  him  for  a  great 
part  of  their  amusement.  The  ladies 
lived  a  somewhat  secluded  life,  and  Mr. 
Vaughn  knew  everything  and  everybody. 
He  brought  them  their  new  books.  He 
took  the  girls  to  college  athletics.  He 
went  with  the  family  to  the  theatre. 
He  could  be  depended  upon  as  a  stand- 
by at  a  dancing  darty.  He  grew  to  be  a 
modified  kind  of  brother.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  family  githerings  where  no  one 
else  but  relations  was  allowed.  He 
walked  in  at  the  front  door  without  ring- 
ing, and  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  servants.  He  called  Emily  and  Alice 
by  their  first  names ;  and  all  the  Rogerses 
called  him  "  Harold,"  except  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  never  went  beyond  "Vaughn."  In 
short,  Harold  had  succeeded  in  the  first 
part  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  In 
order  to  marry  Emily  Rogers,  he  had 
determined  to  become  a  friend  of  the 
entire  Rogers  family;  and  now  he  had 
met  with  the  success  that  resolution  de- 
serves. He  was  confident  that  in  his 
attack  upon  an  army  of  equal  force  he 
would  have  four  stanch  allies. 

It  was  on  a  summer  afternoon  three 
days  before  the  Rogerses  left  Milton  for 
Narragansett  Pier  that  Harold  left  his 
office  with  his  mind  made  up  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow.  He  had  told  Emily 
through  the  telephone  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  alone  about  something  very 
important,  so  he  was  pretty  sure  the  coast 
would  be  clear.  His  confidence  in  his 
success  had  forsaken  him  lately, —  at  least 
of  immediate  success.  He  knew  she 
liked  him,  but  he  could  not  read  any 
further  into  her  mind.  Emily  was  not 
one  to  be  easily  read.  She  had  an  ex- 
cellent control  over  herself,  and  if  she 
was  in  love  with  Harold  she  certainly 
never  showed  it.  But  Harold  was  fond 
of  bold  strokes.  If  she  were  in  love  with 
him,  she  would  accept  him;  if  not,  he 
would  find  it  out,  and  no  harm  done. 


They  walked  along  the  garden  path  in 
silence  for  a  time  while  Harold  arranged 
his  brief. 

"  Emily,  I  think  you're  the  finest  girl 
in  the  world." 

"Then  you're  mistaken,  Harold." 

"No,  I'm  not!  And  I  want  you  to 
marry  me,  Emily.  I  know  I  don't  de- 
serve you ;  but  just  think  what  we  could 
do  together;  just  think  —  " 

"  Oh,  don't  go  on,  Harold,  don't  go 
on  !  I  was  afraid  of  this  ;  not  till  lately, 
though.  I  used  to  think  you  were  just 
fond  of  me  in  a  brotherly  way,  the  way 
you  are  of  Alice  ;  but  lately  —  " 

"  Emily,  don't  you  care  for  me  at 
all?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  but  not  in  that  way." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  in  his  first  im- 
pulsive address  to  her,  and  she  had  not 
withdrawn  it.  She  withdrew  it  now. 
Harold  bit  his  lip.  It  was  the  hour  of 
defeat ;  but  he  would  not  admit  that  he 
was  beaten. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  still  be  your  friend, 
Emily." 

"  I  shall  think  it  very  kind  if  you  don't 
desert  me,"  she  said ;  "  but  we  may  as 
well  end  this  subject  here  and  now.  I 
don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  had  some  experi- 
ence in  these  things.  I  like  you  very 
much,  Harold ;  but  I  will  never  marry 
you,  —  never,  never  !  Do  you  under- 
stand? " 

"  I  understand,  but  I  don't  believe  it, 
Emily." 

And  with  that  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  away. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  first  act  of 
the  drama. 

She  had  a  good  enough  opinion  of 
him,  but  not  the  kind  of  opinion  he 
wanted.  He  had  been  better  off  a  year 
ago.  Then  she  might  hive  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  if  he  had  started  matters  right ; 
now  she  considered  herself  incapable  of 
loving  him.  He  must  change  his  tactics, 
that  was  clear.  His  being  a  friend  of 
the  family  did  not  seem  to  have  helped 
him  much.  His  four  allies  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  much  use.  They  had 
doubtless  been  of  influence  in  making 
Emily  like  him  ;  but  she  liked  him  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory    way.      However,    he 
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might  as  well  keep  his  allies,  now  that  he 
had  had  so  much  trouble  over  them. 
They  might  still  be  of  some  assistance  to 
him,  and  then,  besides,  he  had  grown 
fond  of  them  for  their  own  sakes.  After 
all,  he  was  not  entirely  dissatisfied  with 
his  position.  He  had  hoisted  his  colors, 
and  now  Emily  knew  that  he  was  a  lover, 
and  not  a  friend. 

After  the  Rogerses  had  left  Milton, 
Vaughn  had  the  whole  summer  for  ar- 
ranging his  next  campaign.  He  thought 
over  the  reasons  for  his  failure,  and  all 
possible  ways  for  converting  it  into  a 
success.  The  trouble  was,  he  had  been 
too  much  of  a  friend  and  too  little  of  a 
lover.  That  must  be  all  changed.  He 
must  be  more  open  in  his  attentions. 
He  must  give  her  presents  and  write  her 
verses.  He  might  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self; but  doesn't  a  girl  like  a  man  who 
makes  a  fool  of  himself  for  her  sake? 
He  had  always  treated  her  very  much  as 
he  treated  the  rest  of  the  family.  That 
system  must  be  changed.  He  would 
show  his  preference  now.  He  would 
make  his  calls  on  Emily,  not  on  the 
Rogers  family.  He  would  see  what  a 
little  genuine,  open-hearted  devotion 
would  do.  After  all,  the  most  straight- 
forward way  to  win  a  girl's  heart  is  to 
make  yourself  as  agreeable  to  her  as  you 
can.  That  is  the  simplest  recipe,  and 
the  best. 

When  the  Rogerses  came  back  the 
next  autumn,  Vaughn  went  out  to  wel- 
come them  home.  Even  on  his  first  call, 
a  close  observer  might  have  noticed  a 
difference  in  his  behavior  from  what  it 
had  been  the  year  before.  His  conver- 
sation was  now  directed  almost  entirely 
towards  Emily.  He  went  to  Milton 
often,  as  often  as  the  year  before,  but  his 
calls  were  on  Emily,  not  on  the  family. 
He  seldom  stayed  tosupper  ;  he  generally 
came  out  in  the  evening,  asked  for  Emily, 
and  devoted  himself  to  her  almost  exclu- 
sively until  he  went  away.  Of  course 
every  one  noticed  the  difference :  he 
wanted  them  to.  He  talked  to  Emily  in 
a  different  style,  too,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  had  conversed  with  her  the 
year  before.  He  humbled  himself  to 
her.      Her   opinions   were    the    correct 


ones;  his  were  subordinate.  He  allowed 
her   to    contradict  him,   and  acquiesced 

in  all  her  decisions.  His  legal  friends 
would  hardly  have  recognized  their 
opinionated  and  overbearing  comrade  in 
this  meek  young  man,  submitting  with  a 
perfect  grace  to  surprising  statements 
which  his  iron  brain  and  heartless  logic 
could  have  overturned  in  an  instant. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  coming  here  too  often, 
Emily.     I  hope  I  don't  bore  you." 

"  No.  You  don't  bore  me  at  all ;  but 
I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
you  didn't  come  quite  so  often." 

"  All  right,  then,  if  you  say  so,  I  wbn't 
come  quite  so  often.  Oh,  Emily,  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  John  isn't 
going  to  boarding  school !" 

"  I'm  not  glad  at  all ;  I  think  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  he  could  do." 

"  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  it  would  be  good 
in  many  ways.  But —  well,  you  ought  to 
know  best,  you  know  him  so  much  better 
than  I." 

"Well,  then,  I  wish  you  hadn't  advised 
papa  to  send  him  to  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School.  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  his 
going,  but  of  course  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  papa." 

"  I'm  very  sorry.  Your  father  asked 
my  advice,  and  I  gave  it  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  didn't  know  what  you  wanted 
then." 

When  Emily  had  the  measles  that 
winter,  Vaughn  sent  her  flowers  twice  a 
week ;  none  of  your  carnations  or  vio- 
lets, but  beautiful  boxes  of  roses,  a  dif- 
ferent kind  each  time.  When  she  was 
well  again,  he  sent  her  candy  till  she  told 
him  to  stop.  He  took  her  and  her 
mother  to  matinees  at  the  opera.  He 
went  to  every  dancing  party  that  she  went 
to,  and  danced  with  her  as  often  as  he 
dared.  He  took  riding  lessons,  and,  when 
he  had  acquired  a  decent  seat,  went  rid- 
ing with  her.  He  took  her  to  walk  Sun- 
day afternoons.  He  formed  as  good  an 
opinion  of  her  different  girl  friends  as  his 
conscience  allowed,  and  talked  to  her 
about  them.  He  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  tell  him  about  music  and  harmony. 
He  used  up  five  or  six  hours  writing  her 
a  valentine.  He  made  himself  rather 
ridiculous  in  a  hundred  ways  ;  but  as  he 
was  a  person  whom  no    one    but    Emily 
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dared  to  laugh  at,  he   experienced  very 
little  ridicule. 

Devotion  from  such  a  person  as  Harold 
Vaughn  was  well  worth  having.  Emily 
seemed  to  enjoy  herself  very  much  that 
winter.  She  evidently  felt  that  she  had 
done  her  duty  by  Harold  in  telling  him 
that  he  had  no  chance.  If  he  continued 
his  advances,  his  blood  was  on  his  own 
head.  He  was  so  humble  and  deferential 
with  her,  and  so  utterly  at  her  mercy, 
that  she  gradually  became  more  haughty 
with  him.  That  is  inevitable  in  human 
intercourse.  "There  is  one  who  kisses 
and  another  who  holds  out  the  cheek." 
Emily  might  have  met  Harold  half-way  if 
he  had  not  met  her  seven  eighths  of  the 
way.  The  winter  had  passed,  and  it  was 
May  before  Harold  tried  his  luck  again. 

"It's  almost  a  year  since  I  asked  you 
to  marry  me,  Emily." 

Silence. 

"  Haven't  you  changed  your  mind  in 
that  time,  Emily  ?    Isn't  there  any  hope  ?" 

"  Really,  Harold,  you  annoy  me  very 
much.  I  thought  I  told  you  then  that 
you  would  never  have  any  chance." 

"  But  you  might  change  your  mind." 

"  I  never  change  my  mind." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  have,  but  you  will 
some  time." 

Both  were  standing  up  and  looking 
each  other  in  the  eye  ;  and  as  Harold 
finished  and  turned  away  from  her,  Emily 
felt  for  the  first  time  in  a  year  that  pos- 
sibly he  had  as  strong  a  will  as  her  own. 

The  plan  of  being  a  humble  and  de- 
voted lover  had  failed.  But  difficulties 
never  disconcerted  Vaughn.  When  he 
was  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  chosen  a 
motto  and  written  it  under  his  name  in 
all  his  books  :  "  Failures  are  my  stepping 
stones."  Although  he  was  disappointed, 
he  was  glad  to  get  over  the  meaching 
lover  business.  It  was  not  like  his  real 
self,  and  he  always  preferred  to  act  in 
character  if  possible.  His  next  scheme 
was  more  exciting  and  more  difficult.  He 
determined  to  make  Emily  jealous.  Of 
course  it  must  be  her  sister  Alice  of  whom 
she  should  be  jealous.  He  thought  he 
could  manage  it.  There  would  be  one 
unpleasant  thing  connected  with  the  plan. 


He  would  not  see  nearly  so  much  of  Emily 
as  the  winter  before  ;  in  fact,  he  must  avoid 
her.  This  inconvenience,  however,  would 
be  temporary.  He  perfected  the  scheme 
in  the  summer,  and  when  the  Rogerses 
returned  to  Milton  he  was  for  the  third 
time  ready  for  action.  He  had  rather 
neglected  Alice  the  year  before ;  but  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  make  up.  She 
had  always  liked  him,  and  now  that  he 
seemed  to  become  so  fond  of  her,  she  liked 
him  better  than  ever.  He  renewed  his 
attentions  of  the  year  before,  but  with  a 
new  object  and  in  a  lesser  degree.  He 
realized  for  the  first  time  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  study  a  girl's  character  when  you 
are  not  in  love  with  her.  He  came  to 
know  Alice  through  and  through, — Alice, 
who  was  always  considered  so  inscrutable. 
He  discovered  that  she  had  always  been 
fond  of  attentions  from  men,  but  had 
concealed  this  feeling  under  the  veil  of 
indifference.  He  found  that  she  had 
high  ambitions,  —  to  become  a  great 
painter,  a  great  singer,  a  great  actress,  — 
but  that  she  concealed  these  aspirations 
even  from  her  mother.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  heart  must  have  been 
touched  several  times. 

Emily  looked  on  his  attentions  to  her 
sister  with  apparent  pleasure.  Whether 
her  pleasure  was  assumed  or  not,  he 
could  not  tell.  She  spoke  to  him  several 
times  about  how  glad  she  was  he  had 
found  out  what  a  nice  girl  Alice  was. 
Once  or  twice  he  thought  her  displeased 
when  he  left  a  chair  by  her  to  go  and  sit 
down  beside  Alice.  Of  course  there  was 
a  tremendous  danger  of  overdoing  the 
business.  He  must  not  make  Alice  think 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her;  he  must 
only  make  Emily  think  he  was  in  love 
with  Alice.  He  managed  this  with 
remarkable  skill.  His  conversation  to 
Alice  was  frank  and  brotherly,  never 
romantic.  He  even  remarked  to  her 
that  he  could  not  imagine  their  falling  in 
love  with  each  other.  She  understood 
perfectly  well  that  he  did  not  care  for 
her  in  a  loverlike  way.  And  yet  to 
Emily  they  seemed  devoted  to  each 
other. 

It  was  not  till  spring  that  Vaughn 
showed  his  true  colors  again.  Then  he 
veered  round  completely.     He  was  glad 
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to  do  it,  for  he  felt  like  an  incorrigible 
hypocrite.  Emily  seemed  surprised,  but 
not  displeased.  About  a  week  after  the 
change,  he  made  his  third  attack. 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind  since 
last  spring,  Emily?  " 

"About  what?" 

"  About  marrying." 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  changed 
your  own  mind." 

"  Emily  !     Were  you  sorry?  " 

"  No.  I  was  very,  very  glad.  But 
now  I'm  very  sorry  to  see  that  you  did 
not  care  for  Alice,  after  all.  I  must  say 
I  think  you've  behaved  shockingly ! 
shockingly  !  " 

"  No,  I  haven't.  She  never  thought  I 
was  in  love  with  her.  By  the  way,  Emily, 
are  you  in  love  with  any  one  else?" 

"  I  must  say,  Harold,  you're  very  im- 
polite to  ask  such  a  question.  I  certainly 
sha'n't  answer  it." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  Just  as  you  like. 
You  never  seem  to  answer  my  questions 
as  I  want  you  to ;  but  some  day  you'll 
think  better  of  it." 

"Never!  " 

Two  days  after  his  third  rebuff,  Vaughn 
started  for  Europe.  Some  time  before,  he 
had  announced  to  the  other  members  of 
his  firm  that  he  should  probably  go  abroad 
for  a  year,  and  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure  had  been  made, 
although  if  Emily's  answer  had  been 
different,  of  course  he  never  would  have 
gone.  But  now  he  had  a  mind  to  see 
what  absence  would  do  for  him.  Here 
he  had  been  hanging  about  Emily  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  him.  If  he  went  away, 
perhaps  she  would  miss  him.  She  could 
hardly  fail  to  miss  him  a  little ;  and  the 
little  might  grow  so  that  before  he  came 
back  she  would  miss  him  a  great  deal. 
He  determined  not  to  write  to  the 
Rogerses  at  all.  Emily  would  miss  him 
more  if  she  had  no  news  from  him.  He 
might  be  sick,  or  he  might  die,  and  these 
dreadful  possibilities  would  befriend  him. 
With  any  other  girl  than  Emily  he  might 
have  been  afraid  that  some  other  suitor 
would  appear  and  be  engaged  to  her 
before  his  return.  But  he  knew  Emily 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  would  take 


any  man  more  than  a  year  to  win  her 
affections.  She  had  such  a  love  of  home 
and  such  a  distrust  of  anything  strange, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  become 
engaged  all  of  a  sudden.  Harold  had 
certainly  adopted  rather  a  Spartan  method 
of  winning  her  love.  If  she  had  missed 
him  a  tenth  part  as  much  as  he  missed 
her,  she  would  have  taken  the  first  avail- 
able steamer  for  Hamburg  and  the  next 
train  for  Dresden.  But  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  master  of  himself  all 
his  life ;  and  though  he  wished  himself  in 
Milton  on  the  average  about  thirteen 
times  in  a  day,  he  did  not  go  there  till  he 
had  been  in  Europe  for  over  a  year. 

It  was  a  perfect  June  day  when  Harold 
walked  up  the  Rogerses'  avenue  for  the 
first  time  in  thirteen  months,  and  met 
Emily  coming  out  of  the  house.  The 
fountain  was  playing  on  the  lawn.  The 
sparrows  and  robins  and  catbirds  were 
seeing  which  could  sing  the  happiest 
song ;  and  Emily  seemeel  as  happy  as 
they,  as  she  ran  down  the  steps  and  out 
on  the  avenue,  holding  out  both  hands  to 
welcome  him  and  saying,  — 

"  Oh,  Harold  !  I'm  so  glad  you've 
come  back  !  " 

"Are  you  really,  Emily?  And  you're 
going  to  give  me  a  little  hope  this  time?" 

"  Harold  !  haven't  you  got  over  talk- 
ing like  that?  No  indeed,  not  the  least 
hope  in  the  world  !  I  was  going  to  say 
ever  so  many  nice  things  to  you ;  and 
now  I  can't  say  any  of  them  !  " 

"I  don't  want  you  to  say  any  nice 
things,   except  one." 

"Harolel  !  Don't  you  think  I  know  my 
own  mind?  I'm  sure  I'm  old  enough. 
Here  you've  been  bothering  me  for 
years  —  " 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  keep  on  for  fifty  years 
more  if  necessary.  You'd  better  give  in, 
Emily.     I've  made  up  my  mind." 

"  Never  !  " 

It  was  now  the  summer  of  1889. 
Harolel  had  to  all  appearances  been  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  four  years.  Emily's 
last  "never"  had  been  as  emphatic  as 
her  first.  "  Can  it  be  possible,"  thought 
Harold,  "  that  some  of  those  other  men 
stand  in  my  way?"  He  mentally  re- 
viewed   them,    and    devoted    himself   to 
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thinking  up  some  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them.  That  summer  he  was  for  the  first 
time  invited  to  spend  a  week  with  the 
Rogerses.  He  went  down,  but  had  an 
unsatisfactory  visit.  Emily  seemed  dis- 
pleased with  him,  presumably  on  account 
of  his  never-ending  perseverance.  Alice 
had  never  liked  him  so  well  since  he  had 
been  so  devoted  to  her  and  had  suddenly 
stopped.  He  confessed  to  himself  that 
she  had  reason  to  be  displeased  with 
him.  He  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  pack  up 
his  bag  and  go  back  to  Boston  again. 

When  the  Rogers  family  came  back  to 
Milton,  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  his 
rivals.  The  first  that  drew  his  attention 
was  Mr.  Zimmerman,  a  young  lawyer, 
who  used  to  talk  to  Emily  about  religion. 
He  was  conscientious  to  a  fault.  Harold 
once  asked  Emily  why  Mr.  Zimmerman 
had  not  gone  into  the  ministry.  She  re- 
plied that  she  thought  good  men  were 
needed  in  all  professions,  especially  in 
the  law.  She  was  irritated  with  Harold, 
and  with  reason,  because  of  his  treatment 
of  her  friends.  He  always  seemed  to  be 
laughing  at  them,  and,  worse  than  that, 
he  made  her  want  to  laugh  at  them,  too. 
As  to  poor  Zimmerman,  Harold  took  a 
mean  advantage  of  his  conscientiousness. 
They  were  calling  on  Emily  together  one 
evening,  forming  one  of  those  painful 
partis  a  trots  made  up  of  a  girl  and  two 
discordant  admirers,  where  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  has  the  worst  time  of  the  three. 
At  last  Zimmerman  had  the  sense  to  go ; 
and,  much  to  Emily's  surprise,  Harold 
rose  at  the  same  time,  and  said  he  would 
go  with  him.  They  walked  home  to  Bos- 
ton together.  Harold  poured  out  to 
Zimmerman  the  whole  story  of  his  love. 
He  made  it  very  pathetic  indeed,  almost 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  soft- 
hearted young  man,  and  persuaded  him 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Zimmerman,  who  was  fluttering  round 
the  edge  of  falling  in  love,  was  terrified 
by  this  grand  passion.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  right  to  stand  in  Harold's  way. 
His  calls  became  less  frequent.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  he  fell  in  with  a  minis- 
ter's daughter,  who  was  ever  so  much 
more  sympathetic  in  religious  matters 
than  Emily,  although  not  quite  so  pretty. 
They  became  engaged,  and  Vaughn  was 


one  of  the  ushers  at  the  wedding.  Mrs. 
Zimmerman  never  liked  Vaughn.  She 
did  not  know  how  much  she  owed  him. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  a  person  from  Mr.  Zimmerman. 
He  attacked  Emily  on  her  society  side. 
His  clothes  were  immaculate,  his  manners 
perfect,  his  conceit  unmatchable.  He 
hated  Vaughn  the  minute  he  saw  him ; 
but  Vaughn  did  not  hate  him.  Harold 
Vaughn  was  too  much  accustomed  to  mak- 
ing use  of  people  to  hate  them.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  was  able  to  get  rid  of 
Van  Deusen,  though  it  was  mostly  from 
lack  of  a  good  opportunity.  Finally  the 
opportunity  came.  Harold  was  talking  to 
Emily,  and  Van  Deusen  was  sitting  in  the 
next  room.  Harold  knew  he  was  there, 
but  Emily  did  not.  Harold  began  to  poke 
fun  at  him.  Emily  tried  to  stop  him,  but 
she  could  not  help  laughing.  Harold  con- 
tinued. He  ridiculed  Van  Deusen's  white 
shoes  and  the  creases  in  his  trousers ;  he 
imitated  the  poor  man's  affected  pronun- 
ciation, his  excessive  politeness,  his  utterly 
commonplace  opinions,  and  brought 
Emilys  into  perfect  gales  of  laughter. 
Then  he  asked  Emily  definitely  for  her 
opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Deusen.  Mr.  Van 
Deusen  never  called  again. 

Mr.  Butts  was  the  most  imposing  look- 
ing of  Miss  Rogers's  admirers.  He  was 
even  taller  than  Harold,  and  had  a  fine 
classical  profile.  Harold,  who  went  about 
like  the  arch  fiend,  trying  to  find  every 
one's  weak  point,  did  not  take  long  in 
finding  Mr.  Butts's.  This  gigantic  Apollo 
was  shy  and  modest.  Harold,  who  was 
neither,  took  advantage  of  his  rival's  low- 
liness of  mind.  He  walked  home  with 
Butts  as  he  had  done  with  Zimmerman. 
For  a  second  time  he  told  the  story  of 
his  passion, —  but  this  time  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He  dwelt  on  his  determina- 
tion of  winning  Emily.  If  necessary  he 
was  going  to  go  there  every  day,  so 
that  no  one  else  could  see  her  alone. 
He  intimated  several  times  that  he 
would  not  have  been  so  frank  with 
Butts  if  he  had  not  been  sure  that  Butts 
did  not  care  for  Miss  Rogers  "  in  that 
way,  you  know."  He  rather  envied 
Butts  in  being  able  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  Platonic  friendship.  As  to  those  who 
were   really  rivals,  they  had  better  look 
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out;  that  was  all.  He  would  not  give 
them  a  minute's  peace.  And  he  was 
really  sure  that  Miss  Rogers  would  marry 
him  some  time.  Butts  muttered  something 
about  hoping  that  he  would  succeed,  and 
was  glad  to  get  away  from  him.  He  never 
liked  these  violent  men,  any  way.  He 
called  on  Emily  several  times  more,  but 
Vaughn  was  always  there  in  his  most  vio- 
lent mood,  and  finally  Butts  gave  it  up. 
Like  Zimmerman,  he  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing a  more  sympathetic  girl  than  Emily, 
although  in  this  case,  too,  she  was  not  so 
handsome. 

But  by  far  the  most  formidable  of 
Vaughn's  rivals  was  Mr.  Acton.  He  was, 
unfortunately  for  Harold,  a  man  with 
whom  you  could  imagine  Emily  falling  in 
love.  He  had  a  stern,  overbearing  dis- 
position, which  changed  to  an  agreeable 
strength  of  character  when  he  talked  to 
Emily.  Like  Van  Deusen,  he  hated 
Vaughn.  Vaughn  rather  admired  him. 
He  was  of  the  sort  that  help  move  the 
world  ahead,  —  a  man  made  for  success. 
However,  he  should  not  succeed  here. 
He  was  always  ready  to  give  and  take 
offence.  Harold  quarrelled  with  him, 
taking  care  to  have  the  right  on  his  side, 
—  an  easy  enough  thing  to  do  with  such 
a  man  as  Acton.  Acton  could  not  bear 
Vaughn  in  his  sight,  and  yet  had  to  see 
him  almost  every  time  he  came  to  the 
Rogerses'.  He  was  rude  to  Harold  be- 
fore Emily;  Harold,  temperate  as  he 
always  was  when  he  did  not  care  to  be 
angry.  Emily  begged  Harold  to  make 
friends  with  Mr.  Acton.  Harold  repre- 
sented that  it  was  all  Mr.  Acton's  fault 
that  they  were  not  friends  now.  Emily 
began  to  dread  Mr.  Acton's  calls.  Acton 
began  to  dread  them  too.  He  always 
saw  "  that  conceited  jackass  Vaughn"  at 
the  Rogerses'.  That  conceited  jackass 
Vaughn  made  a  point  of  being  at  the 
Rogerses'  as  much  as  possible.  Finally 
a  more  violent  outbreak  of  bad  manners 
than  usual  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Acton 
brought  down  a  few  very  decisive  words 
of  well-merited  reproof  from  Miss  Rogers. 
Mr.  Acton  went  off  in  a  huff,  and,  like 
Mr.  Van  Deusen,  never  called  again. 

Harold  had  won  the  field  against  odds, 
like  Napoleon,  and,  like  Napoleon,  had 
descended  to  methods  of  which  he  ought 


to  have  been  ashamed;  and  to  give  him 
his  due,  he  was  a  little  ashamed.  One 
result  of  his  last  campaign  was  that  the 
Rogerses  had  very  few  callers  that  year. 

"  Emily,  don't  you  ever  intend  to 
marry?" 

"  Not  till  I  fall  in  love." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  much  of  any  one 
good  enough  for  Your  Royal  Highness 
to  fall  in  love  with.  If  I  did,  I  should 
have  it  out  with  him." 

"  I  think  you've  been  acting  rather  the 
part  of  a  scarecrow,  Harold,  —  or  of  a 
dog  in  the  manger." 

"  A  scarecrow,  yes.  As  to  the  dog, 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  No  one  would 
have  found  fault  with  the  dog,  if  he  had 
eaten  the  hay  himself.  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  ready  to  eat  the  hay,  if  it  will  only 
let  itself  be  eaten.     But  it  won't." 

"  No,"  said  Emily,  "  it  won't." 

The  next  summer  and  the  following 
autumn,  Emily  Rogers  spent  abroad, 
travelling  with  friends.  Before  she  went, 
Vaughn  had  obtained  leave  to  correspond 
with  her.  If  Emily  supposed  that  Harold 
was  going  to  wait  till  he  received  an  an- 
swer to  his  last  letter  before  he  wrote 
again,  she  was  much  mistaken.  He 
wrote  regularly  every  two  days.  He  an- 
ticipated good  results  from  this  corre- 
spondence, and  he  laid  himself  out  to 
write  as  well  as  he  could.  Emily  did 
not  answer  all  his  letters,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  displeased  with  their  fre- 
quency. Travellers  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  home. 

Harold's  letters  were  long  ones.  They 
contained  all  the  news  he  could  gather 
about  people  that  Emily  knew,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  speculation  on  philoso  • 
phy  and  politics,  as  a  compliment  to  \\tc 
mental  ability,  and  a  great  deal  of  half- 
disguised  devotion.  Vaughn  was  proud 
of  his  letters,  and  with  reason.  They 
were  the  kind  that  a  girl  travelling  abroad 
likes  to  receive.  Harold  called  fre- 
quently at  the  Rogerses,  and  sent  Emily 
minute  descriptions  of  what  happened 
during  these  visits.  He  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  number  of  society  men, 
and  kept  up  with  current  gossip  so  well  that 
he  was  almost  always  able  to  send  Emily 
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ihe  news  of  an  engagement  before  her 
friends  of  her  own  sex.  He  described 
in  an  entertaining  way  any  exciting  or 
humorous  adventures  that  he  met  with. 
He  went  out  to  Cambridge  several  times, 
and  sent  her  an  account  of  how  John  was 
getting  on  at  college,  and  the  kind  of  so- 
called  men  with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
Of  course  Emily  was  glad  to  get  letters 
from  her  own  family;  but  "in  point  of 
length,  interest,  news,  and  frequency,  the 
united  efforts  of  her  family  were  nothing 
to  Harold's.  Emily's  letters  to  Harold 
were  brief  descriptions  of  what  she  saw 
in  Europe.  He  valued  them  highly  be- 
cause they  were  from  her ;  if  they  had 
been  from  any  one  else,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  rated  them  as  commonplace. 
She  came  home  in  December. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Harold  ! 
Your  letters  were  perfectly  splendid  !" 

"They  weren't  half  as  nice  as  yours." 

"  Harold,  I  thought  you  always  spoke 
the  truth  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  always  boring 
you,  Emily,  but  haven't  you  changed 
your  mind?  " 

"  No.  I  don't  think  you  quite  under- 
stand my  character,  Harold.  I'm  not 
the  kind  of  girl  to  change  my  mind." 

"  Emily  !  Do  you  think  I've  studied 
your  character  for  six  years  and  don't 
know  it  better  than  you  do?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"Then  you're  mistaken,  Emily.  Since 
you've  been  away  I've  learned  something 
about  your  character  that  I  never  knew 
before,  and  that  you  don't  know  your- 
self." 

What  Harold  had  learnt  about  Emily 
was  that  she  was  his  inferior  in  most 
things,  especially  in  intellect  and  strength 
of  character.  She  had  a  good  mind  and 
a  strong  character,  but  in  both  respects 
she  was  as  nothing  compared  to  Harold  ; 
and  yet  he  had  been  making  love  to  her 
for  more  than  five  years  without  ever 
asserting  his  superiority.  He  had  treated 
her  as  a  being  nobler  and  wiser  than 
himself  for  so  long  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  had  grown  to  think  she  really 
was  so.  At  last,  he  did  not  know  how, 
he  saw  her  as  she  was.     Her  nature  was 


deep,  but  not  broad.  Her  mind  was 
quick,  but  not  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  largest  problems.  Her  soul  was 
noble,  but  it  lacked  sympathy.  And 
though  she  tried  hard  to  be  humble 
minded,  she  had  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  a  higher  opinion  of  herself  than 
she  deserved.  She  was  distinctly  his 
inferior.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  though 
he  recognized  this  fact,  he  loved  her 
none  the  less.  He  was  used  to  loving 
her,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  He  was 
very  angry  with  himself  for  all  the  foolish 
schemes  he  had  tried  with  so  little  suc- 
cess. If  he  had  only  asserted  himself 
like  a  man  from  the  first,  very  likely  he 
would  have  had  no  trouble.  He  looked 
back  with  an  ashamed  wonder  at  the 
meannesses  to  which  he  had  descended 
to  rid  himself  of  rivals.  He  remembered 
with  anger  the  time  when  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  the  cringing  lover.  At  last 
he  saw  his  true  position.  In  future  he 
would  at  least  behave  to  Emily  like  a 
man,  not  like  a  suppliant  fool  or  a  crafty 
schemer.  She  should  see  that  she  had  a 
very  different  person  to  deal  with  from 
the  one  whom  she  had  refused  six  times. 
He  would  take  his  proper  place.  He 
would  bow  to  her  no  longer.  Where 
their  opinions  clashed,  she  should  give 
way  to  his,  or  else  recognize  that  she  was 
silly  for  not  doing  so.  He  would  bother 
no  more  with  her  arbitrary  father,  her 
foolish  mother.  They  might  like  him  or 
not,  as  they  chose ;  in  future  he  would 
act  himself.  In  future  Emily  should 
recognize  a  superior, — something  she 
had  never  done  before.  He  had  bowed 
before  her  too  long ;  he  would  never  bow 
again. 

Emily  had  an  awakening  the  next  time 
Harold  came  to  see  her.  The  call  was 
one  long  battle  from  beginning  to  end. 
Harold  advanced  some  of  his  opinions. 
Emily  contradicted  them.  Much  to  her 
surprise,  he  argued  the  point.  She  would 
not  give  in.  Then  Harold,  who  was  not 
a  lawyer  for  nothing,  showed  her,  in  a 
perfectly  polite  way,  that  she  must  be  a 
perfect  fool  to  hold  such  ideas.  Still  she 
would  not  yield,  though  in  her  inmost 
soul  she  saw  that  she  was  beaten.  It 
was  a  stormy  interview,  and  the  precursor 
of  others  still  stormier ;  but  Vaughn  did 
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not  mind  that.  He  always  chose  his 
ground  well ;  he  had  a  much  more 
powerful  mind  than  Emily,  and  talked 
far  better  than  she ;  and  in  this  argu- 
mentative stage  of  his  love  making,  like 
Cromwell's  Ironsides,  he  was  "  never 
beaten  at  all."  Emily  came  to  be  afraid 
of  him.  She  began  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  yielding  to  him,  —  she  who  never 
yielded  to  any  one,  not  even  to  her  father. 
Vaughn  showed  his  regard  for  her  by 
coming  to  see  her  pretty  frequently,  but 
he  never  bowed  the  knee  to  her  now. 
He  never  paid  her  compliments,  and 
often  pointed  out  her  failings.  She  did 
not  dare  to  tell  him  his.  Like  a  successful 
general,  he  took  her  dreadful  batteries 
and  turned  them  against  herself.  For 
five  years  she  had  contradicted  him  with 
impunity  ;  but  now  Vaughn  out-Heroded 
Herod.  She  had  always  assumed  a 
vague  superio;ity  when  talking  to  him; 
now  he  assumed  it.  She  had  been  ac- 
customed to  chide  him  for  coming  to  see 
her  so  often ;  now  he  would  come  every 
other  night  for  two  weeks  and  then  stay 
away  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  poor 
Emily  did  not  open  her  lips  to  rebuke 
him. 

Two  years  went  by.  Harold  was  always 
advancing,  Emily  retreating.  Sometimes 
her  old  queenly  spirit  would  come  out  in 
some  flashing  sarcasm ;  but,  like  the 
charges  of  the  French  at  Sedan,  these  at- 
tacks only  served  to  show  the  enemy's 
strength.  She  had  other  admirers,  but 
they  were  insignificant  beside  Vaughn. 
He  always  gave  them  a  fair  chance  now. 
He  was  perfectly  confident  that  none  of 
them  could  win  her.  Emily  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  but  what  pleasure  is 
there  in  being  a  queen,  when  your  fairest 
province  has  asserted  its  independence, 
and  is  marching  in  full  force  against  the 
capital? 

It  was  in  February,  1893,  that  Harold 
stormed  the  capital.  The  next  day  he  was 
to  go  West  on  business  for  six  months.  He 
went  out  to  Milton  ostensibly  to  say  good 
by.  Considering  what  old  friends  he  and 
Emily  were,  his  good-by  was  a  very  cold 
one.  He  scarcely  alluded  to  his  journey 
till  he  rose  to  go. 


"  Well,  I'm  off  to  <  Ihicago  and  Colorado 
to  morrow,"  he  said.  "  1  shall  probably 
be  in   Denver  for  six  months,  —  1  hope 

rather  more.  Won't  it  be  fun  to  get  a 
taste  of  life  in  the  West?  " 

"  I  hope  you'll  like  it." 

"  We  wrote  to  each  other  famously 
while  you  were  in  Europe,"  Vaughn  went 
on.  "  I  must  have  bored  you  like  any- 
thing with  those  reams  of  paper.  But  I 
guess  we'd  better  not  write  this  time.  I 
hardly  think  it  pays  for  a  man  and  a  girl 
to  write  to  each  other  when  —  well,  when 
they  don't  mean  anything,  you  know." 

Emily's  eyes  glistened  a  little.  She  bit 
her  lip. 

"  Perhaps  we'd  better  not,  then,"  she 
said. 

"After  all,  you  know,  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  bore  for  both  of  us,"  said  Vaughn. 
"  Well,  good  by,  Emily." 

"  Good  by,"  said  Emily,  and  bit  her 
lip  again. 

Harold  left  the  room,  leaving  his  cane 
in  the  corner.  He  left  it  there  on  pur- 
pose. He  went  down-stairs,  and,  when 
he  reached  the  front  door,  turned  round 
and  went  up-stairs  again,  and  into  the 
room  where  he  had  left  Emily.  She  was 
half  sitting,  half  lying  on  the  sofa,  crying 
like  a  child.  He  went  up  to  her  and  put 
his  arms  round  her. 

"  What  a  fool   I've  been,  Harold  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  any  one  else 
call  you  that !  " 

"  To  make  you  ask  me  to  marry  you 
seven  times  !  But  you  haven't  asked  me 
yet  this  time,  so  I'm  going  to  humble 
myself.     Harold,  will  you  marry  me?  " 

"  Emily  ! " 

"  The  idea !  And  we  might  have 
been  married  seven  years  ago  ! " 

Harold  laughed.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  we 
weren't,"  he  said.  "  We  should  be 
elderly  married  folks  now  if  we  had,  and 
now  we're  both  of  us  young.  By  the 
way,  Emily,  I'm  going  to  put  off  that 
Western  trip  for  about  a  month." 

Emily  blushed.     There  was  a  pause. 

"  How  soon  are  you  going  out  West, 
Emily?" 

"  In  about  a  month." 
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In  his  essay  of  long  ago  on  "  Emerson  the 
Lecturer,''  Lowell  wrote:  "The  announcement 
that  such  a  pleasure  as  a  new  course  of  lectures 
by  him  is  coming,  to  people  as  old  as  I  am,  is 
something  like  those  forebodings  of  spring,  that 
prepare  us  every  year  for  a  familiar  novelty,  none 
the  less  novel  when  it  arrives,  because  it  is  famil- 
iar." It  is  with  something  of  this  feeling  of  de- 
lightful surprise  and  rich  satisfaction,  a  feeling 
of  receiving  something  that  is  so  much  clear  gain, 
that  lovers  of  Emerson  greet  the  new  volume, 
"  Natural  History  of  Intellect,  and  other  Papers," 
which  Mr.  Cabot,  Emerson's  literary  executor,  has 
made  up  from  Emerson's  unpublished  papers,  and 
gives  to  us  as  "the  final  volume  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings." 

We  confess  that  it  is  always  with  a  certain  dread 
that  we  receive  these  posthumous  works  of  the 
writers  whom  we  revere,  —  works  which  they  had 
not  themselves  prepared  for  publication,  and  per- 
haps not  destined  for  publication  in  permanent 
form  along  with  the  volumes  having  their  clear 
sanction.  This  volume  too,  we  say,  must  now  go 
into  the  collection  and  play  its  part  in  settling  the 
average,  in  determining  the  general  impression 
which  the  complete  works  of  Hawthorne,  of 
Thoreau,  of  Emerson,  shall  make  upon  the  reader 
coming  to  them  ten  years  hence,  or  a  hundred 
years.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  question  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  volume  in  itself;  but  is  it  com- 
mensurate with  the  writer's  self,  would  it  satisfy 
his  standard,  will  it  add  to  his  fame,  does  it  add 
to  his  message?  —  those  are  the  questions  that 
spring  up.  , 

It  was  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Cabot  would  deal 
with  true  taste  and  severity  with  the  material  in 
his  trust;  and  the  "Natural  History  of  Intellect" 
is  a  volume  to  be  honestly  thankful  for,  and  not 
one  to  be  deplored.  The  papers  which  compose 
it  are  not  indeed  of  the  rank  of  the  essays  in  the 
"  Conduct  of  Life,"  or  "  Society  and  Solitude,"  or 
"  Letters  and  Social  Aims."  But  that  on  the 
"Natural  History  of  Intellect,"  which  stands  first 
in  the  volume  and  gives  name  to  it,  is  certainly  a 
very  noble  and  a  very  important  paper,  full  of 
high  Emersonian  passages,  and  full  especially  of 
statements  which  illuminate  Emerson's  philos- 
ophy; and  the  essays  upon  Memory,  upon  Bos- 
ton, and  upon  Milton  are  all  important.  The 
essay  upon  Michael  Angelo,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  "North  American  Review"  in  June,  1837, 
is  not  an  important  essay,  containing  little  that  is 
original,  mature,  or  strong,  little  of  the  sort  which 
we  should  have  had  in  his  later  life  from  him  who 
hung,  as  the  principal  picture  in  his  study,  a  copy 
of  Michael  Angelo's  "  Fates."  The  essay  on 
Milton,  which  appeared  in  the  same  review  a  year 
later,  is  a  far  more  valuable  essay,  more  valuable, 
to  our  thinking,  than  Lowell's  essay  on  Milton. 
But  the  essay  on  Michael  Ang'  lohas  a  historical 
value  for  the  student  of  Emerson,  who  remem- 
bers that  he  tells  us  how  at  about  this  time 
T'j4 


the  thoughtful  young  men  of  Boston  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  were  studying  at  the  Athenseum  the 
works  of  the  great  Italians.  And  a  very  high 
historical  value  have  the  papers,  eight  in  all,  re- 
printed from  the  "Dial,"  belonging  therefore  to 
the  germinating  period  of  New  England  Transcen- 
dentalism. These  are  not,  of  course,  all  of  Emer- 
son's contributions  to  the  "  Dial,"  nor,  indeed, 
the  most  important.  His  Lectures  on  the  Times, 
and  those  on  Man  the  Reformer,  and  the 
Young  American,  republished  in  his  "Miscella- 
nies," the  essay  on  Art  in  "Society  and  Soli- 
tude," the  essay  on  The  Comic,  in  "  Letters  and 
Social  Aims,"  and  a  score  of  his  poems,  in- 
cluding The  Problem,  The  Sphinx,  To  Rhea, 
Saadi,  and  Wood-Notes,  all  appeared  first  in 
the  "Dial."  But  the  papers  now  given  per- 
manent place  in  this  volume  it  was  well  to- 
rescue,  for  they  throw  important  light  upon  that 
formative  period  of  Emerson's  life  and  thought. 
The  "  Thoughts  on  Modern  Literature  "  is  by  far 
theaaiost  valuable  of  these  papers,  and  its  observa- 
tions upon  Goethe,  who  of  all  men,  says  Emer- 
son here,  "  has  united  in  himself,  and  that  in  the 
most  extraordinary  degree,  the  tendencies  of  the 
era,"  but  whose  intellectual  and  moral  limitations 
he  goes  on  to  deal  with  boldly,  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  reads  the  essay  upon  Goethe 
in  "Representative  Men."  The  passage  upon 
Wordsworth,  in  the  essay  upon  "  Europe  and 
European  Books,"  is  hardly  less  important,  and 
much  of  it  might  fitly  have  been  written  by  an- 
other of  Emerson  himself:  "The  capital  merit 
of  Wordsworth  is  that  he  has  done  more  for 
the  sanity  of  this  generation  than  any  other 
writer.  Early  in  life,  at  a  crisis  it  is  said  in 
his  private  affairs,  he  made  his  election  between 
assuming  and  defending  some  legal  rights 
with  the  chance  of  wealth  and  a  position  in 
the  world,  and  the  inward  promptings  of  his 
heavenly  genius;  he  took  his  part;  he  accepted 
the  call  to  be  a  poet,  and  sat  down,  far  from 
cities,  with  coarse  clothing  and  plain  fare,  to  obey 
the  heavenly  vision."  The  review  of  Carlyle's 
"Past  and  Present,"  — "  his  Iliad  of  English 
woes,"  Emerson  calls  it,  —  noteworthy  at  the 
time  as  one  of  Emerson's  strong  efforts  to 
extend  Carlyle's  influence  in  America,  is  more 
interesting  to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  between  then  and  now,  as  the  interest  in  the 
social  problems  which  it  touches  is  deeper  in 
America  to-day  than  ever  before. 


From  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Cabot  tells-  us  in  his 
preface,  Emerson  had  cherished  the  project  of  a 
new  method  in  metaphysics,  proceeding  by  obser- 
vation of  the  mental  facts,  without  attempting  an 
analysis  of  them,  which  he  felt  would  be  prema- 
ture. He  had  at  intervals,  from  as  early  as  1848, 
announced  courses  of  lectures  on  "The  Natural 
History  of  Intellect,"   "The  Natural  Method  of 
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Mental  Philosophy,"  and  "  Philosophy  for  the 
People";  and  the  course  on  "The  Natural 
History  of  Intellect,"  the  opening  lecture  of  which 
is  the  opening  essay  in  this  new  volume,  was 
given  at  Harvard  University  in  1870  and  1 87 1,  as 
one  of  the  University  courses  on  philosophy. 
•*  My  belief  in  the  use  of  a  course  on  philos- 
ophy," says  Emerson  here,  "  is  that  the  student 
shall  learn  to  appreciate  the  miracle  of  the  mind ; 
shall  learn  its  subtle  but  immense  power,  or  shall 
begin  to  learn  it;  shall  come  to  know  that  in 
seeing  and  in  no  tradition  he  must  find  what 
truth  is;  that  he  shall  see  in  it  the  source  of  all 
traditions,  and  shall  see  each  one  of  them  as 
better  or  worse  statements  of  its  revelations;  shall 
come  to  trust  to  it  entirely,  as  the  only  true;  to 
cleave  to  God  against  the  name  of  God.  When 
he  has  once  known  the  oracle  he  will  need  no 
priest."  How  this  Harvard  word  echoes  the 
central  thought  of  the  great  Harvard  address  of 
thirty  years  before  !  There  are  many  utterances 
of  that  primal  principle  of  Emerson's  philosophy, 
of  the  identity  of  the  thought  of  man  with  the 
Thought  which  creates  and  informs  the  universe, 
and  of  this  fact  as  the  key  to  all  the  riddles. 
"  In  all  sciences  the  student  is  discovering  that 
nature,  as  he  calls  it,  is  always  working,  in  wholes 
and  in  every  detail,  after  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  Every  creation,  in  parts  or  in  particles,  is 
on  the  method  and  by  the  means  which  our  mind 
approves  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  facts;  hence  the  delight.  No  matter 
how  far  or  how  high  science  explores,  it  adopts 
the  method  of  the  universe  as  fast  as  it  appears; 
and  this  discloses  that  the  mind  as  it  opens,  the 
mind  as  it  shall  be,  comprehends  and  works 
thus;  that  is  to  say,  the  intellect  builds  the 
universe  and  is  the  key  to  all  it  contains." 
Again :  "  Leaving  aside  the  question  which 
was  prior,  egg  or  bird,  I  believe  the  mind  is  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  is  ever  creating;  that 
at  last  matter  is  dead  mind;  that  mind  makes 
the  senses  it  sees  with;  that  the  genius  of  man 
is  a  continuation  of  the  power  that  made  him  and 
that  has  not  done  making  him."  Once  more : 
"  Whilst  we  consider  this  appetite  of  the  mind  to 
arrange  its  phenomena,  there  is  another  fact 
which  makes  this  useful.  There  is  in  nature  a 
parallel  unity  which  corresponds  to  the  unity  in 
the  mind  and  makes  it  available.  This  methodiz- 
ing mind  meets  no  resistance  in  its  attempts.  The 
scattered  blocks,  with  which  it  strives  to  form  a 
symmetrical  structure,  fit.  This  design  following 
after  finds  with  joy  that  like  design  went  before. 
Not  only  man  puts  things  in  a  row,  but  things 
'belong  in  a  row.  It  is  certain  that  however  we 
may  conceive  of  the  wonderful  little  bricks  of 
which  the  world  is  builded,  we  must  suppose  a 
similarity  and  fitting  and  identity  in  their  frame. 
It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  hose  in  nature 
fits  every  hydrant;  so  only  is  combination,  chemis- 
try, vegetation,  animation,  intellection,  possible. 
Without  identity  at  base,  chaos  must  be  forever." 
Long  before  Darwin  wrote  his  "Origin  of 
Species,"  Emerson  expounded  "  Darwinism,"  with 
sweeping  boldness  and  with  great  wealth  of  illus- 
tration. In  ethics  he  has  over  and  over  stated 
principles  which,  properly  co-ordinated,  constitute 
a  system   which  satisfies  at  once  every  valid  de- 


mand of  intuition  and  of  evolution.  And  no 
one  in  our  time  has  urged  with  such  persistency 
and  force  this  great  principle  of  identity,  which, 
systematically  elaborated  and  pursued,  must  be  so 
fruitful  in  psychology  and  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
Emerson  was  not  himself  one  to  systematically 
elaborate  any  principle.  He  was  not  a  formal 
metaphysician,  not  a  system-maker  of  any  sort. 
He  was  not  less  than  that;  he  was  greater.  He 
was  poet-philosopher.  His  opulent  function  was  to 
launch  principles,  which  others  might  elaborate 
and  co-ordinate  as  he  passed  on  to  launch  new 
ones.  The  system  was  in  them,  but  it  was  for 
others,  not  for  him,  to  pause  and  hammer  it  out  of 
them.  We  do  not  remember  any  place  in  his 
writings  where  he  discusses  this  question  of 
intellectual  method,  with  reference  especially  to 
himself,  so  fully  or  so  well  as  here  in  this  lecture 
on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Intellect." 

"  I  cannot  myself,"  says  Emerson  in  this  im- 
portant passage,  "  use  that  systematic  form  which 
is  reckoned  essential  in  treating  the  science  of 
the  mind.  But  if  one  can  say  so  with'out  arro- 
gance, I  might  suggest  that  he  who  contents 
himself  with  dotting  a  fragmentary  curve,  record- 
ing only  what  facts  he  has  observed,  without 
attempting  to  arrange  them  within  one  outline, 
follows  a  system  also,  —  a  system  as  grand  as  any 
other,  though  he  does  not  interfere  with  its  vast 
curves  by  prematurely  forcing  them  into  a  circle 
or  ellipse,  but  only  draws  that  arc  which  he 
clearly  sees,  or  perhaps  at  a  later  observation  a 
remote  curve  of  the  same  orbit,  and  waits  for  a 
new  opportunity,  well  assured  that  these  observed 
arcs  will  consist  with  each  other.  I  confess  to  a 
little  distrust  of  that  completeness  of  system  which 
metaphysicians  are  apt  to  affect.  Tis  the  gnat 
grasping  the  world.  All  these  exhaustive  theories 
appear  indeed  a  false  and  vain  attempt  to  introvert 
and  analyze  the  Primal  Thought.  That  is  up- 
stream—  and  what  a  stream!  Can  you  swim  up 
Niagara  Falls?  We  have  invincible  repugnance 
to  introversion,  to  study  of  the  eyes  instead  of  that 
which  the  eyes  see;  and  the  belief  of  men  is 
that  the  attempt  is  unnatural  and  is  punished  by 
loss  of  faculty.  I  share  the  belief  that  the 
natural  direction  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  from 
within  outward,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  thought  on  the  study  of  outward  ob- 
jects, as  architecture,  or  farming,  or  natural  his- 
tory, ships,  animals,  chemistry, —  in  that  propor- 
tion the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  a  healthy 
growth,  —  but  a  study  in  the  opposite  direction 
has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  mind. 

"  Metaphysic  is  dangerous  as  a  single  pursuit. 
We  should  feel  more  confidence  in  the  same 
results  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
The  inward  analysis  must  be  corrected  by  rough 
experience.  Metaphysics  must  be  perpetually  re- 
enforced  by  life;  must  be  the  observations  of 
a  workingman  on  workingmen;  must  be  biog- 
raphy—  the  record  of  some  law  whose  working 
was  surprised  by  the  observer  in  natural  action. 
I  think  metaphysics  a  grammar  to  which,  once 
read,  we  seldom  return.  'Tis  a  Manila  full  of 
pepper,  and  I  want  only  a  teaspoonful  in  a  year. 
...  I  want  not  the  logic,  but  the  power,  if  any, 
which  it  brings  into  science  and  literature;  the 
man   who   can  humanize  this  logic,  these  syllo- 
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gisms,  and  give  me  the  results.  The  adepts  value 
only  the  pure  geometry,  the  aerial  bridge  ascend- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven  with  arches  and  abut- 
ments of  pure  reason.  I  am  fully  contented  if 
you  tell  me  where  are  the  two  termini.  My 
metaphysics  are  to  the  end  of  use.  I  wish  to 
know  the  laws  of  this  wonderful  power,  that  I 
may  domesticate  it.  I  observe  with  curiosity  its 
risings  and  settings,  illumination  and  eclipse,  its 
obstructions  and  its  provocations,  that  I  may 
learn  to  live  with  it  wisely,  court  its  aid,  catch 
sight  of  its  splendor,  feel  its  approach,  hear  and 
save  its  oracles  and  obey  them.  But  this  watch- 
ing of  the  mind,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
see  the  mechanics  of  the  thing,  is  a  little  of  the 
detective.  The  analytic  process  is  cold  and  be- 
reaving, and,  shall  I  say  it?  somewhat  mean, 
as  spying.  There  is  something  surgical  in  meta- 
physics as  we  treat  it.  Were  not  an  ode  a  better 
form  ?  The  poet  sees  wholes  and  avoids  analysis; 
the  metaphysician,  dealing  as  it  were  with  the 
mathematics  of  the  mind,  puts  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  the  inspiration,  loses  that  which  is  the 
miracle  and  creates  the  worship.  I  think  that 
philosophy  is  still  rude  and  elementary.  It  will 
one  day  be  taught  by  poets.  The  poet  is  in  the 
natural  attitude,  he  is  believing;  the  philosopher, 
alter  some  struggle,  having  only  reasons  for  be- 
lieving." 


Aside  from  its  value  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  his  philosophy  and  his  method  as  a  philo- 
sophic thinker,  this  essay  on  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Intellect"  is  very  full  of  true  Emersonian 
phrases  and  sentences,  the  pregnant,  pithy  passa- 
ges which  we  feel  rich  in  being  able  to  quote.  This 
might  be  a  passage  from  the  familiar  old  essay 
on  "  Power  "  :  "The  secret  of  power,  intellectual 
or  physical,  is  concentration,  and  all  concentration 
involves  of  necessity  a  certain  narrowness.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature  that  he  who  looks  at  one  thing 
must  turn  his  eyes  from  every  other  thing  in  the 
universe.  The  horse  goes  better  with  blinders, 
and  the  man  for  dedication  to  his  task.  If  you 
ask  what  compensation  is  made  for  the  inevitable 
narrowness,  why  this,  that  in  learning  one  thing 
well  you  learn  all  things."  And  this  is  a  strong 
and  subtle  word  to  remember  :  "  Let  me  whisper 
a  secret;  nobody  ever  forgives  any  admiration  in 
you  of  them,  any  overestimate  of  what  they  do 
or  have.  I  acquiesce  to  be  that  I  am,  but  I  wish 
no  one  to  be  civil  to  me.  Strong  men  understand 
this  very  well.  Power  fraternizes  with  power,  and 
wishes  you  not  to  be  like  him,  but  like  yourself. 
Echo  the  leaders,  and  they  will  fast  enough  see 
that  you  have  nothing  for  them.  They  came  to 
you  for  something  they  had  not."  But  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  begin  to  quote  Emerson; 
the  work  is  too  alluring.  We  must  give  only  two 
or  three  of  his  characteristic  castigations  of  in- 
genuity and  cleverness,  the  defects  of  intellectual 
men.  "There  is  really,"  he  says,  "a  grievous 
amount  of  unavailableness  about  men  of  wit.  A 
plain  man  finds  them  so  heavy,  dull,  and  oppres- 
sive, with  bad  jokes  and  conceit  and  stupefying 
individualism,  that  he  comes  to  write  in  his 
tablets,  Avoid  the  great  man  as  one  who  is 
privileged  to  be  an  unprofitable  companion.     For 


the  course  of  things  makes  the  scholars  either 
egotists  or  worldly  and  jocose.  In  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  superior  men  hardly  ten  or  five  or  two 
from  whom  one  can  hope  for  a  reasonable  word." 
Again  :  "  'Tis  a  great  vice  in  all  countries,  the 
sacrifice  of  scholars  to  be  courtiers  and  diners- 
out,  to  talk  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  amused,  though  the  stars  of  heaven  must 
be  plucked  down  and  packed  into  rockets  to  this 
end.  What  with  egotism  on  one  side,  and  levity 
on  the  other,  we  shall  have  no  Olympus."  Speak- 
ing of  the  practical  defects  of  theoretical  men, 
he  says :  "  Idea  and  execution  are  not  often  in- 
trusted to  the  same  head.  There  is  some  incom- 
patibility of  good  speculation  and  practice,  for 
example,  the  failure  of  monasteries  and  Brook 
Farms.  To  hammer  out  phalanxes  must  be  done 
by  smiths;  as  soon  as  the  scholar  attempts  it,  he 
is  half  a  charlatan."  "There  is,"  he  says,  "  this 
vice  about  men  of  thought,  that  you  cannot 
quite  trust  them;  not  as  much  as  other  men 
of  the  same  natural  probity,  without  intellect; 
because  they  have  a  hankering  to  play  Provi- 
dence, and  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  them- 
selves from  the  rules  they  apply  to  the  human 
race."  "The  healthy  mind,"  he  says,  following 
another  thought,  "  lies  parallel  to  the  currents 
of  nature,  and  sees  things  in  place,  or  makes 
discoveries.  Newton  did  not  exercise  more 
ingenuity  but  less  than  another  to  see  the 
world.  Right  thought  comes  spontaneously, 
comes  like  the  morning  wind,  comes  daily,  like 
our  daily  bread,  to  humble  service;  comes  duly 
to  those  who  look  for  it.  It  does  not  need  to 
pump  your  brains  and  force  thought  to  think 
rightly.  O  no,  the  ingenious  person  is  warped  by 
his  ingenuity  and  mis-sees."  "  We  are  continually 
tempted,"  he  says  again,  "  to  sacrifice  genius  to 
talent,  the  hope  and  promise  of  insight  to  the 
lust  of  a  freer  demonstration  of  those  gifts  we 
have;  and  we  buy  this  freedom  to  glitter  by  the 
loss  of  general  health."  Finally,  "  The  measure 
of  mental  health  is  the  disposition  to  find  good 
everywhere,  good  and  order,  analogy,  health  and 
benefit,  the  love  of  truth,  tendency  to  be  in  the 
right,  no  fighter  for  victory,  no  cockerel." 


The  essay  in  this  new  volume,  however,  which 
will  be  read  with  greatest  interest,  is  not  that  on  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Intellect,"  nor  that  on  Mem- 
ory, nor  that  on  Milton,  but  that  on  Boston. 
This  was  first  given  as  a  lecture  in  Boston,  in  a 
course  on  "Life  and  Literature,"  in  1861,  two 
years  before  he  read  his  "  Boston  Hymn'1  in 
Music  Hall,  at  the  celebration  of  emancipation, 
a  dozen  years  before  he  read  his  poem, "  Boston," 
in  Faneuil  Flail,  on  the  centennial  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor.  His  fond  lines 
upon  his  city  in  that  ringing  poem  are  dear  to 
every  Boston  heart :  — 

"  The  rocky  nook  with  hilltops  three 
Looked  eastward  from  the  farms, 
And  twice  each  day  the  flowing  sea 
Took  Boston  in  its  arms. 

"  The  sea  returning,  day  by  day, 
Restores  the  worldwide  mart; 
So  let  each  d  veller  on  the  Bay 
Fold  Koston  in  his  heart. 
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"  A  blessing  through  the  ages  thus 
Shield  all  thy  roofs  and  towers! 
God  with  the  fathers,  so  with  us, 
Thou  darling  town  of  ours!  " 

Charles  Francis  Adams  has  recently  said  in  his 
little  book  on  "  Massachusetts  and  her  Historians," 
that  "  the  founding  of  Boston  was  fraught  with 
consequences  hardly  less  important  than  those 
which  resulted  from  the  founding  of  Rome."  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  anything  fraught 
with  nobler  consequences  for  humanity  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  little  Puritan  city  than  the  birth  on 
that  May  day  in  1803  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  entrance  of  Cicero  into  Rome  was  not  more 
important  than  this.  Emerson  was  peculiarly  a 
Boston  boy  and  Boston  man.  As  Mr.  Sanborn 
has  said:  "He  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  and 
traditions  of  Boston  as  a  boy,  while  he  drove  his 
mother's  cow  to  pasture  along  what  are  now  the 
finest  streets.  He  learned  his  first  lessons  of  life 
in  its  schools  and  churches;  listened  to  Webster 
and  Story  in  its  courts,  to  Josiah  Quincy  and 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  in  its  town  meetings  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall;  heard  sermons  in  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing-House."  Preceded  by  eight  generations  of 
Puritan  ministers,  his  father  a  typical  Boston 
minister  and  scholar,  playing  as  a  boy  on  Boston 
Common,  educated  in  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  Harvard  College,  on  Sundays  hearing  Chan- 
ning  preach,  succeeding  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Mathers,  when  his  days  as  a  preacher  were  done 
beginning  in  Boston  his  great  life  as  a  lecturer, 
giving  almost  all  his  lectures  here  first  to  the  end, 
finding  here  his  most  important  public,  his  chief 
friendships,  his  principal  society,  —  it  was  inevi- 
table that  such  a  lecturer  should  lecture  about 
Boston,  as  well  as  such  a  poet  write  poems  about 
Boston.  Every  Bostonian  at  least  will  be  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Cabot  that  he  did  not  leave  this 
lecture  out  of  this  final  volume  of  Emerson,  what- 
ever else  he  left  out.  We  once  remarked  that  a 
copy  of  Phillips  Brooks's  noble  oration  on  the 
Boston  Lai  in  School  ought  to  be  given  to  every 
boy  entering  that  school,  that  his  spirit  might  be 
stirred  by  a  sense  of  his  great  inheritance.  We 
think  that  a  leaflet  should  be  made  of  this  lecture 
of  Emerson's  on  Boston,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  Boston  young  man  and  woman,  as  they 
enter  political  life,  to  make  them  feel  as  Emerson 
felt,  that  they  are  indeed  "  citizens  of  no  mean 
city,"  and  to  feel  their  duty  to  the  city  as  he  felt 
it.  The  strong  word  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
upon  the  importance  of  Boston  and  its  history  is 
not  stronger  than  the  word  of  Emerson  in  this 
essay :  "  I  do  not  speak  with  any  fondness,  but 
the  language  of  coldest  history,  when  I  say  that 
Boston  commands  attention  as  the  town  which 
was  appointed  in  the  destiny  of  nations  to  lead 
the  civilization  of  North  America." 

Emerson  begins  this  Boston  lecture  jovially 
with  the  Boston  climate, —  and  praises  it :  "  Not 
a  luxurious  climate,  but  wisdom  is  not  found  with 
those  who  dwell  at  their  ease.  Give  me  a  climate 
where  people  think  well  and  construct  well." 
"  Who  lives  one  year  in  Boston,"  he  says  with 
undeniable  truth,  "  ranges  through  all  the 
climates  of  the  globe";  and  he  thinks  Boston 
may  have  this  to  thank  for  the  great  range  and 
versatility   of  the   character  of  its  people.     He 


dwells  upon  the  city's  fortunate  location  :  "  How 
easy  it  is,  after  the  city  is  built,  to  see  where  it 
ought  to  stand.  In  our  beautiful  bay,  with  its 
broad  and  deep  waters  covered  with  sails  from 
every  port;  with  its  islands  shining  hospitably  in 
the  sun;  with  its  waters  bounded  and  marked  by 
lighthouses,  buoys,  and  sea-marks;  every  foot 
sounded  and  charted;  with  its  shores  trending 
steadily  from  the  two  arms  which  the  capes  of 
Massachusetts  stretch  out  to  sea,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  where  the  city  domes  and 
spires  sparkle  through  the  haze,  —  a  good  boat- 
man can  easily  find  his  way  for  the  first  time  to 
the  State  House,  and  wonder  that  Governor 
Carver  had  not  better  eyes  than  to  stop  on  the 
Plymouth  sands." 

Fortunate  in  climate  and  in  situation,  Boston 
was  also  fortunate  in  its  founders.  "They  were 
precisely  the  idealists  of  England,  the  most 
religious  in  a  religious  era."  Emerson  traces  "  to 
this  deep  religious  sentiment  and  to  its  culture 
great  and  salutary  results  to  the  people  of  New 
England,  —  first,  namely,  the  culture  of  the 
intellect,  which  has  always  been  found  in  the 
Calvinistic  church."  He  dwells  upon  the  keen 
intellectuality  of  Boston  and  New  England  from 
the  beginning,  upon  New  England  piety,  upon 
New  England  morality,  upon  the  New  England 
school  and  college  and  lyceum.  More  interesting 
still  are  the  passages  which  dwell  upon  the 
"  saucy  independence  "  which  shines  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  founders  of  the  Puritan  city,  as  they 
came  bringing  their  charter  with  them,  and 
which  has  perpetuated  itself  in  the  sharp  protes- 
tantism in  politics  and  religion  which  has  uttered 
itself  in  every  period  of  Boston  history.  "  Boston 
never  wanted  a  good  principle  of  rebellion  in  it, 
from  the  planting  untd  now;  there  is  always  a 
minority  unconvinced,  always  a  heresiarch  whom 
the  governors  and  deputies  labor  with  but  can- 
not silence;  some  new  light,  some  new  doctri- 
naire who  makes  an  unnecessary  ado  to  establish 
his  dogma;  some  Wheelwright  or  defender  of 
Wheelwright;  some  protester  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  magistrates  to  the  Quakers;  some  tender 
minister  hospitable  to  Whitefield  against  the 
counsel  of  all  the  ministers;  some  John  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy  and  Governor  Andrew  to 
undertake  and  carry  the  defence  of  patriots  in 
the  courts  against  the  uproar  of  all  the  prov- 
ince; some  defender  of  the  slave  against  the 
politician  and  the  merchant;  some  champion  of 
first  principles  of  humanity  against  the  rich  and 
luxurious." 

The  essay  is  not  all  panegyric :  there  is  frank 
criticism  mixed  with  the  gratulation.  He  does 
not  find  in  the  people  of  Boston,  "  with  all  their 
education,  a  fair  share  of  originality  of  thought," 
any  great  book  or  any  broad  generalization  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  history.  "  No  '  Novum 
Organon,'  no  '  Mecanique  Celeste,'  no'  Principia,' 
no  'Paradise  Lost,'  no  'Hamlet,'  no  'Wealth 
of  Nations,'  no  national  anthem,  have  we  yet 
contributed."  He  is  afraid  there  are  cases  of 
poverty  and  disease  in  Boston  that  match  the 
dismal  statistics  of  New  York  and  London,  —  all 
manner  of  vices,  infinite  meanness,  scarlet  crimes. 
"  Boston,  too,  is  often  pushed  into  a  theatrical 
attitude   of  virtue,  to  which  she  is  not  entitled, 
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and  which  she  cannot  hold."  "  But  there  is  yet 
in  every  city,"  he  concludes,  "a  certain  perma- 
nent tone,'* — and  the  permanent  tone  of  Boston 
isi  independent,  just,  generous,  productive,  noble, 
and  great.  "  What  public  souls  have  lived  here, 
what  social  benefactors,  what  eloquent  preachers, 
skilful  workmen,  stout  captains,  wise  merchants; 
what  tine  artists,  what  gifted  conversers,  what 
mathematicians,  what  lawyers,  what  wits;  and 
where  is  the  middle  class  so  able,  virtuous,  and 
instructed?"  His  fine  closing  word  is  the  same 
benediction  which  he  put  into  song  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  "Boston "  poem :  "  Here  stands 
to-day  as  of  yore  our  little  city  of  the  rocks; 
here  let  it  stand  forever,  on  the  man-bearing 
granite  of  the  North  !  Let  her  stand  fast  by  her- 
self! She  has  grown  great.  She  is  filled  with 
strangers,  but  she  can  only  prosper  by  adhering 
to  her  faith.  Let  every  child  that  is  born  of  her 
and  every  child  of  her  adoption  see  to  it  to  keep 
the  name  of  Boston  as  clean  as  the  sun;  and  in 
distant  ages  her  motto  shall  be  the  prayer  of  mil- 
lions on  all  the  hills  that  gird  the  town,  'As  with 
our  fathers,  so  God  be  with  us ! '  Sicut  patribus, 
sit  Dens  nobis!'1'' 

The  whole  noble  essay  is  a  trumpet  call  to  the 
Boston  of  to-day  to  keep  herself  worthy  of  her 
great  past.  If  her  history  has  been  "  a  part  of 
the  history  of  political  liberty  "  ;  if  her  thought 
has  been  so  broad  that  her  local  annals  are  "in- 
extricably national  ";   if  she  has  been  more  than 


a  seat  of  patriotism,  —  "a  seat  of  humanity,"  — 
still  more  let  this  be  true  in  the  days  to  come. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  resources  of  Boston  were 
never  greater  than  to-day;  that  the  keen  east 
wind  which  blows  upon  her  people  shall  inspire 
them  to  yet  higher  resolutions  and  activities  than 
those  which  have  made  her  past  illustrious.  Bos- 
ton has  already  been  the  centre  of  the  two 
greatest  movements  in  our  American  history,  — 
the  struggle  for  independence,  and  the  struggle 
against  slavery  in  our  own  borders.  Faneuil  Hall 
heard  not  only  Samuel  Adams  and  Otis  and 
Warren,  but  also  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  Sum- 
ner and  Parker.  Are  there  signs  wanting  that 
Boston  too  shall  be  the  centre  of  the  next  great 
movement  in  America,  —  the  movement  for  in- 
dustrial equality  as  complete  as  the  political 
equality  for  which  the  great  battles  have  here 
been  fought  and  won?  Shall  it  not  be  that  as  in 
Boston  Samuel  Adams  rose  to  lead  a  nation  to 
shake  off  foreign  tyranny,  and  Garrison  rose  to  be 
to  the  nation  a  voice  for  the  slave,  so  here  shall 
rise  "some  champion  of  first  principles  of  hu- 
manity against  the  rich  and  luxurious,"  —  to  use 
Emerson's  strong  words,  —  animated  by  a  spirit 
as  potent  as  the  spirit  of  1775  or  the  spirit  of 
1861  ?  This  voice  shall  be  the  voice  of  Emerson's 
own  great  gospel  of  equality  and  fraternity;  the 
Boston  which  hears  it  and  obeys  shall  be  the 
Boston  of  Emerson's  veneration  and  of  his  vision. 
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A  Valentine. 

Sweet,  has  the  snowdrop  blossomed? 
Have  winter  skies  grown  blue? 

I  know  not  if  'tis  spring  or  no, 

I  care  not  if  the  winter  snow 

Still  lingers,  and  the  flowers  delay. 

'Tis  spring  to  me,  whate'er  they  say,  — 
For  I  have  you. 

Sweet,  are  the  raindrops  falling? 
Or  does  the  sun  shine  through? 

I  know  not  if  'tis  fair  or  storm; 
Thy  love  for  me  burns  bright  and  warm; 
The  sun  shines  bright  for  me  each  day; 
'Tis  fair,  I  care  not  what  they  say,  — 
For  I  have  you. 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


Blind? 

Why  say  we,  u  Love  is  blind/'  dear, 

Since,  with  immortal  eyes, 
His  spirit-rhyme  to  find,  dear, 

He  looks  beyond  disguise? 

Or  is  it  that  the  light,  dear, 

That  took  us  by  surprise, 
So  dazzled  our  poor  sight,  dear, 

We  could  not  see  Love's  eyes? 

But  if  Love  makes  me  blind,  dear, 
Come  with  me,  hand  in  hand ! 

Alone,  how  could  I  find,  dear, 

My  way  through  Love's  own  land  ? 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
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